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AMARANTHUS. 


MARANTHUS, epxeolos, Formed from a, porerntve 

and as$os, or from # and p.xeasw, and denoting incorrup- 

tible, becaufe the flower being cropped does not foon 
wither, in Botany, a genus of the monoecia pentandria clafs and 
order, of the triandria trigynia of Gmelin’s Linnzus, of the 
mifcellanea of Linn. and amaranthi of Jufl.; its characters are, 
that thofe fpecies which have male flowers on the fame plants 
- with the females have a ca/yx, which is a five or three leaved 
perianthium, upright, coloured, and permanent, the leaflets 
lanceolate and acute; no corolla; the /famina have five or 
‘three capillary filaments, from upright patulous, of the 
length of the calyx, the anthers oblong and verfatile: of 
thofe which have female flowers in the fame raceme with the 
males, the calyx is a perianthium the fame with the former ; 
no corolla; the piflillum has an ovate germ, ftyles three, fhort 
and fubulate ; itigmas fimple and permanent ; the fericar- 
pium is an ovate capfule, fomewhat comprefled, as is alfo the 
calyx on which it is placed, coloured, and of the fame fize, 
three-beaked, one-celled, cut open tranf{verfely ; the /eed is 
fingle, globular, comprefled, and large. Martyn reckons 29, 
and Gmelin 22 fpecies. Thofe with three /flamens compre- 
hend, 1. A grecizans, pellitory-leaved amaranth, “ with glo- 
merules axillary, and leaves lanceolate, repand and obtufe.’? 
The them is a {pan high, fmooth, grooved, and whitifh, ex- 
cept at the bafe, where it is purplifh ; leaves fmooth, green, 
and marked with lines ; petiole very fhort ; the glomerules in 
pairs, green, four or five-flowered ; and the calyx both of the 
male and female flowers is compofed of three fubulate, mu- 
cronate leaflets: a native of North America; cultivated in 
Chelfea-garden in 17233 flowers from July to September. 
2. A. albus, white A. “ with glomerules axillary, leaves round- 
ifh ovate, emarginate, and {tem four-corvered and fimple.”’ 
The ftem is a {pan high, greenifh white, decumbent and 
fmooth ; the leaves petioled, green, fmooth, marked with 
lines, ending in an herbaceous, reflex, minute, whitith point ; 
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the petioles winged and channelled, and almolt the length of 
the leaves; glomerules in pairs, feffile, and few-flowered ; 
leaflets of the calyx oblong-lanceolate and whitifh, with a 
green nerve, and at the end a fubulate, herbaceous point ; 
nearly related to the firft {pecies; a native of Pennfylvania, 
whence it was brought to Italy, introduced here in 1778 
by M. Thouin; flowers in July and Auguft. 3. A. d- 
fiexus, “with fpike very fhort with few flowers, leaves 
rhomb-lanceolate, and capfules not gaping ;” the ftem weak, 
filiform, decumbent, divided at the bafe into a few branches, 
green, except at bottom, where it is brownifh, round, flightly 
dtreaked and fmooth; leaves green and fmooth; petioles 
channelled and green; {pike folitary, compofed of only five 
or fix flowers; no lateral glomerules, but a flower or two 
{cattered in the axils of the leaves; the calyx five-leaved ; 
leaflets diaphanous, white, oblong, and edged with green; 
diftinguifhed from the reft by the capfules not open- 
ing tran{verfely, but being entire. Its native place is un- 
known. 4. A. polpgonoides, {potted-leaved A. blitum of 
Brown, Jamaic. and chenopodium of Burm. Zeyl. “ with 
three-leaved glomerules, female flowers funnel-fhaped, and 
leaves rhomb-ovate, emarginate.’”? The ftem is red and 
{mooth; the leaves fmooth and green; the petioles green 
and channelled ; the glomerules axillary, with from fix to 
eight flowers in each ; the calyx of the female flower one- 
leafed and ventricofe; the five fegments fpreading much, 
and tranfparent white; the capfules falling with the calyx 
when the feed is ripe; the calyx of the male-flower three- 
leaved, membranaceous and tran{parent; the leaflets oblong 
and obtufe, with a green nerve. This fpecies varies in dif- 
ferent fituations, it refembles the fecond, but differs from it 
in haying the ftem round, and the calyx of the female flow- 
ers one-leafed and funnel-fhaped: it is found wild by way- 
fides and among rubbifh in the tropical countries of Afia, 
Africa, and America, as in Jamaica, Guiana, Senegal, Gui- 
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nea, Ceylon, &c. introduced here in 1778 by M. Thouin ; 
and flowers in Auguit. 5. A. po/ygamus, hermaphrodite 
A. “with glomerules two-ilamened, fub{piked and ovate, 
flowers hermaphrodite and female ; leaves lanceolate;”’ the lem 
14 foot high, green, ftreaked and {mooth, leaves petioled and 
naked ; from the axils proceed a branch and a head, con- 
fitting of a many-flowered peduncle, with a branch on each 
fide at the bafe converging into a green head ; fpike fhort, 
ovate, and {mall ; the hermaphrodite flowers with two f{ta- 
mens and two ftyles, the female with three ftyles ; a native 


of Guiana, China, Cochin, and Amboina: the leaves and. 


ftalks boiled are eaten with oil and pepper by the inha- 
bitants, and much liked ; it was introduced here by Sir Jo- 
feph Banks in 1780; and flowers in July and Augult. 6. A. 
mangoflanus, with glomerules fub{piked, axillary and folitary, 
and leaves rhomb-roundilh ;” the item ts above a foot high, 
{treaked, green, {mooth, and decumbent ; the leaves {mooth 
and green, witha fmall briltle, almoit as broad as long ;_ pe- 
tioles as long as the leaves, {mooth and channelled; the 
flowers in large, roundifh glomerules, from the axils, on 
fhort peduncles, and forming at the top a clofe, nodding 
{pike ; the calyces five-leaved, the leaflets white-membrana- 
ceous, tranfparent, oblong, witha green nerve, terminating 
in a briltle of the fame colour: a native of the Eaft Indies. 
7. A. inamenus, “with glomerules fubf{piked, three-leaved, 
axillary, geminate, and leaves rhomb-lanceolate.”? This {pecies 
very much refembles the laft, but differs in having a three- 
leaved calyx, the glomerules axillary and in. pairs, the {pike 
terminating, ereét, and more flender, the leaves rhomb-lan- 
ceolate, and the petioles fhorter than the leaves: fuppofed 
to.be a’native of Japan. 8. A. melancholicus, two-coloured A. 
«with glomerules axillary, peduncled, roundifh, and leaves 
ovate-lanceolate and coloured.’ This fpecies varies in the 
colour of the leaves; being in the open air of a dingy pur- 
ple on their upper furface, and the younger ones grecn; in a 
{love the whole plant is purple-coloured; but it is eafily dif- 
tinguithed in all {tates by its colour, leayes, and the latenefs 
of its flowering after all the others are pal: it is joined by La 
Marck with A. tricolor; a native of Guiana and the Eatt 
Indies, and cultivated in 1731 by Miler. The obfcure 
purple and bright crinifon of the leaves are fo blended as to 
fet off each other, and, in the vigorous flate of the plants, 
to make a fine appearance. 9. A. gangeticus, oval-fpiked A. 
‘* with glomerules in very ‘hort {pikes, ovate, and leat vs ovate- 
lanceolate, emarginate.”” Mr. Martyn fugyeits, that this may 
be a variety of the preceding fpecies, but differs from it in 
having a terminating fpike, axillary, feffile glomerules, leaves 
lefs waved or wrinkled, and alfo in its: cclour: its ftem 
being dark red, leaves green ahove and red below, petioles 
red, and glomerules of a reddifh green colour; it is a native 
of Bengal and the Society ifles; was introduced here in 
1778 by M. Thouin, and flowers from July to September. 
10. A. oleraceus, eatable A. “with glomerules axillary, 
branching, and leaves wrinkled, oblong, very obtufe and 
emarginate.” It refembles the next {pecies, but differs from 
it in the great bluntnefs of the leaves, deeply emarginate, in 
the edge of the leaf being neither red nor waved, it the glo- 
merules being branched and folitary, and in the peduncles 
and pedicels not being flexuofe: a native of Guiana, the 
Eaft Indies, and Egypt. This, which deferves no place in 
a garden on account of its beauty, and the next fpecies, are 
in fome parts of India ufed as efculent herbs; they are ga- 
thered young, and dreffed like {pinach, but much inferior to 
it: cultivated in 1768, by Mr. Miller; flowers in July. 
11. A. viridis, green A. “ with glomerules axillary, germinate 
trifid male flowers, ovate, emarginate leaves, and erect ftem.”’ 


This fort is diftin& from all the reft in having the brates 


not furrounding the flowers, but fcattered along the rachis of 
the glomerule ; a native of Janaica and Brafil; confounded 
by European botanilts with a variety of A. blitum; culti- 
vated in 1768 by Miller; flowers in Auguft and September. 
12. A, tricolor, three-coloured A. “ with glomerules feflile, 
roundifh, ftem-clafping, and leaves lanceolate-ovate, coloured.” 
This has been long cultivated, being in the garden of Ge. 
rard in 1596, for the beauty of its variegated leaves, int 
which the colours are clegantly mixed; thefe, when the 
plants are vigorous, are large and clofely fet from the bottom 
to the top of the ftalks, and the branches form a kind of py- 
ramid, and therefore there is not @ more handfome plant 
when in full luftre; a native of Guiana, Perfia, Ceylon, 
China, Japan, the Society Ifles, &c. 13. A. dividus, livid A. 
“with glomerules fubfpiked, rounded, leaves elliptic, retufe, 
and upright ftem.”? This {pecies is a native of Virginia and 
Guiana; was cultivated in 1768 by Miller, and flowers from 
July to September. 14. A. triflis, round-headed A. * with 
glomerules in loofe fpikes, leaves fubcordate-ovete, emargi- 
nate, fhorter than the petioles.” This fpecies is nearly re- 
lated to the laft, but may be eafily diftinguifhed by its up- 
right ftalk, more loofe and flender {pike, rhomboidal leaves, 
and, five-leaved calyx: it is a native of China, Cochin, Am- 
boina and Brafil, and ufed as we do fpinach ; cultivated in 
1759 by Miller, and flowers from June to Augult. 15. A. 
Blitum, leat A. or blite, “with glomerules fubfpiked, three- 
leaved flowers, leaves ovate-retufe, and diffufed ftem.”” There 
are three varieties, viz. blitum album majus, bl. majus ru- 
brum, and bl. rubrum minus. This is a native of all Europe, 
except the very cold parts, Japan, &c. in cultivated grounds, 
on dunghills, banks, among rubbifh, &c. 16. A. /candens, 
climbing A. “ with {pikes interrupted, compound, {pikelets, 
bent in, leaves ovate, and ftem weak.’? It refembles the 
foregoing fpecies, and is a native of America. 

he f{pecies with five flamens are, 17. A. hedlicus, “ with 
flowers in fimple {pikes, axillary, and glomerate, and leaves 
ovate, acute.” It is doubtful whether this be a diftin@ fpe- 
cies, or merely hybridous; it conneéts, in point of outward 
form, the three-ftamened and five-itamened amaranths, varies 
much, and its native place isnot known. 18. A. hybridus, 
cluftered A. “ with racemes decompound, heaped, erect, and 
Jeaves ovate-lanceolate.”? Wiildenow enumerates four varie= 
ties: 1. wholly green; 2. witha red ftalk; 3. with the ra- 
cemes reddifh, the rett green 5 4. with red racemes. Thefe 
differ in appearance, but are produced by the fame feed. 
This fpecies is found wild in Virginia and Arabia Felix ; 


‘was cultivated in 1656 by Mr. J. Tradefcant, jun. and 


flowers from June to September. 19. A. frricius, “ with ra- 
cemes compound, erect, firi¢t, and leaves ovate, concave.” 
This differs from the five-ftamened fpecies in its uprignt ra- 
cemes preffed clofe to the ftalk, and the {tiffnefs of the whole 
habit. Its native place is not known. 20. A. /etus, * with 
racemes compound, ere¢t, and leaves ovate, obtufe, and mu- 
cronate.”’ It much refembles A. hybridus, but is diftinguifhed 
from it by having the leaves blunt at the end, and being 
much {maller in ftature, the ftem never rifing more than a 
foot high. 21. A. eruentus, various-leaved A. ‘ with racemes 
decompound, naked, patulous, and leaves lanceolate-ovate.”” 
This fpecies varies, of a shining red colour, witha red ftalk, 
with pale leaves, with a green ftalk, with variegated leaves, 
&e. When firft cultivated in England in 1728, the ftem was 
wholly red and {mooth, the petioles, ribs, and nerves of the 
leaves underneath purple; the fpikes purple, much fpread- 
ing, and a littlenodding. ‘They were very beautiful for the 
firit two years, but the feeds degenerated, and the plants 
had little beauty. It is a native of the Eaft Indies and of 
China, and flowers from June to Auguit. 22. A. hypochon- 
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driacus, prince’s feather A. “ with racemes compound, 
crowded, ereét, andleaves oblong-lanceolate, and mucronate.’” 
This approaches very nearly in ftructure and variablenefs of 
colour to A. hybridus, and is diitinguifhed from it, but not 
without difficulty, by the greater rednefs of the racemes, and 
fharpnefs of the leaves at the end, and by the bafe of the 
leaves running far down along the petiole ; upon the whole, 
fays Mr. Martyn, it feems to be only a variety of that. It is 
a native of Virginia, and flowers from July to September ; 
was cultivated by Miller in 1739, but is now becomea com. 
mon weed, frequently growing upon dunghills, and abun- 
dantly {catering its feeds, 23. A. fanguineus, {preading or 
bloody A. “ withracemes compound, erect, branches {preading 
and {mooth, and leaves oblong and acute.”? The feeds were 
fent to Mr. Miller from the Bahama ifland before 1755, asan 
efculent plant, bearing fine flowers; and he defcribes it as 
growing three feet high, with purple falks and leaves, the 
{pikes fhort and {welling out in the middle, and at the extre- 
mity of the ftalk arifes a large clufter of {pikes tranfverfely, 
with one upright ftalk in the middle; and thefe are ofa 
bright purple colour at firit, but become darker as the iceds 
ripen; it flowers from the middle of June to September. 
24. A. paniculatus, * with racemes compound, branches {pread- 
ing, pubefcent, and leaves ovate-lanceolate.”? This differs from 
A\, fanguineus in its pubefcent branches, pointed calvxes, 
clofer glomerules, and the whole habit: it is a native of 
America. 25. A. retroffexus, hairy A. ‘with racemes fuper- 
decompound, creét, branches pubefcent, aud leaves ovate, 
waved.” It approaches to the laft fpecies in the pubefcence 
of the racemes, but differs in having green {pikes, fetaceous- 
{ubulate braétes, and leaves waved about the edge: it is a 
native of Pennfylvania, flowers from July to September, was 
cultivated by Miller in 1759, and is now become a common 
- weedin many gardens near London. 26. A. chloroftachys, 
“with racemes compound, nodding, and lanceolate leaves.”” It 
refembles A. retroflexus, but differs from it in its fmooth 
ftalk, lanceolate, flat leaves, glomerules in more diftant ra- 
cemes, and in being much more flender: its native place is 
not known. 27. A. flavus, pale A. “ with racemes compound, 
nodding, and leaves ovate-lanceolate.”” It differs from the 
laft in the form and waving of the leaves, in the red lines on 
the flalk, in the red rachis of the flowers, and in the greater 
clofenefs of the racemes ; and from A. retroflexus, in having 
the leaves lefs waved, ovate-lanceolate, and much lefs obtufe, 
the {tem at bottom and the petioles fmooth, and the colour 
in the ftem, rachis, and veins of the leaves red. The flowers, 
notwithitanding the epithet flavus, are always green, and 
only turn yellow as the feed ripens: it isa native of the Eatt 
Indies, and cultivated by Miller in 1768. 23. A. caudatus, 
pendulous A. or love-lies-bleeding ; there is a ,variety, 
which is A. maximus, or tree A. the blitum maximum of 
many authors. This lalt is made by Mr. Miller a diftin& 
fpecies ; it rifes to the height of feven or eight feet ; the 
{pikes are feldom half as long as the other, which are 24 
feet, but much thicker. This degenerates gradually into the 
f{maller ; and the feeds, which are at firlt white, become red. 
It flowers in Auguft and September, and was cultivated in” 
1683 by Mr. James Sutherland: it is a native of Perfia, 
Ceylon, Guiana, Peru, &c. 29. A. /pinofus, prickly A. 
‘with racemes terminating, compound, andaxilsthorny.”’ This 
varies, with the fpikes and ftem reddifh: a native of the 
Eaft and Welt Indies, Guiana, Guinea, &c.; in the former 
it is eaten as a green boiled with bafella cordifolia ; it was 
cultivated in 1683 by Mr. J. Sutherland, and flowers from 
July to September. % 

- The amaranths are annual, herbaceous plants, and moft 
of the fpecies are ufed as culinary plants in hot countries. 


Culture of Amaranths. Thofe moh worthy of a place in 
the pleafure-garden arethe Sth and rath; but they are tender 
and require attention. ‘They are ufvally difpofed in pots, 
with cocks-combs and other fhowy plants for adorning 
court-yards, and theenyirons of the houfe. Next to thele 
are the 23d and 28th forts, forthe ornaments of the principal 
borders in the pleafure garden or parterres. I’be feeds of thefe 
fhould be fown in a taoderate hot-bed, about the end of 
Marchi ; and when the plants come up, they fhovid h much 
air in mild weather. When they are fic for tran 
they fhould be removed to avother noderate hot- 
placed at fix inches dillance, watering and fhading them tll 
they have taken new root ; afterwards they fhould have free 
air, and frequent but gentle waterings. In the beginning 
of June they fhould be taken up with large balis of earth to 
their roots, and planted either in pots or the borders of the 
pleafure-garden, fhaded till they have taken root, and efters 
wards frequently watered in dry weather. he tree Ama- 
ranth mutt be planted in a rich light foil, and if it be allowed 
room, and well wetertd in dry weather, it will grow to 4 
large fize, and make a fine appearance. The 2iftis a 
tender plant, and fhould be treated like the 23d and 28th. 


r 


-The other forts are fufficiently hardy to bear the. open air, 


and may be fown on asbed of light earth, in the Spring, 
and when the plants are fit to remove, tran{planted into any 
part of the garden, where they will thrive and produce 
plenty of feeds. ‘I'he 23d-and 25th forts muft be fown ona 
good hot-bed ia February, or at the furthett ia the beginning 
of March ; and they will rife in about a fortnicht ; foon 
after which another hot-bed mutt be covered with good, 
rich, light earth, abovt four inches deep ; and the plants 
carefully raifed and pricked out into this bed, at the diftance 
of four inches every way, and gently watered. In the 
middle of the day let them be fecured with mats from the 
heat of the fun, and raife the glaffes to give them air; the 
glaffes fhould be kept dry, for the moifture exhaled by the 
fermenting dung and perfpiring plants is very injurious. When 
the plants are firmly rooted give them air every day, more 
or lefs, as the weather iscold or hot. In about three weeks 
ora month thefe plants will have grown fo. as to meet, and 
muft be removed into another hot-bed, with the fame rich 
earth, about fix inches thick ; obferving to take as much 
earth about their roots as poflible, and to plant them at the 
diltance of fix or feven inches every way, watering them, fo 
as to fettle the earth about their roots. In the heat of the 
day let them be fhaded ; refrefh them often with gentle wa- 
tering ; and give them air according to the heat of the 
weather, and cover the glaffes every night with mats. In 
three weeks more, the plants will have acquired a confider- 
able fize and {trength, and fhould be expofed more and more 
to the open air, when the weather will permit, and thus 
they will become fufficiently hardened to bear being removed 
into the places where they are to continue the whole feafon ; 
but they fhould not be placed in the open air till after the 
firft week in July, and this fhould be done, when the air is 
perfectly foft, and, if poffible, in a gentle fhower of rain, 

Thefe plants, when grown to a good ftature, perfpire ver 
freely, and fhould, therefore, be every day refrefhed with 
water, if the weather be hot anddry. By this management 
fine amaranths may be obtained ; and thefe plants, when 
properly reared, are the greateft ornament to a good 
garden, for upwards of two months in the latter part of the 

fummer. : 
Amaranths are very prolific. Willdenow fays, that he 
faved eight ounces of feed from one plant of A. caudatus. 
The feeds retain their germinating quality for feveral years, 
but continue longer in the ground than frefh feeds, which 
B2 "germinate 


AMA 
germinate in eight days. Gmelin’s Linn, Martyn’s Miller. 
Wiltdenow. 

AMARANTHUS. See AcnyranTuHes, 
Turecenrum, Inesine, and Rivina. 

AMARANTHUS /utens. See GNAPHALIUM. : 

Amarantuus marinus, Valent. ind. 3. t 52. f. C. C. 
Tius is alfo the fungus lapideus. undulatus of Sloane, Catal. 
p: 2. Jam. inp. 50: the mycedium cavatum undulatum of 
Hill. plant. p. 3, and cere brites of Knorr. delic. tom. A. xi. 
f. 1. 2.—Linnwus deferibes it under the f{pecific name of 
areola, as a madrepore. See AREOLA. 

AMARDUS, in Aucient Geography, a river of Media, 
which difcharged itfelf into the Cafpian fea. 

AMARELLA, in Botany. See Gentiana. 

AMARGURA, in Geography, an ifland in the Southern 
Pacific Ocean, lying in S. lat. 17° 57’. W. long. 175° 16! 
54”. This was the firft ifland difeovered by Maurelle, in 
approaching the Friendly iflands in 17843 he called it 
Amargura, i. e. bitternefs, on account of his fevere difap- 
pointment of obtaining refrefhments from it; no landing 
place being found even for boats, and the ifland itfelf having 
a fingular appearance of barrennefs. In 1791, ‘Captain Ed- 
wards coafted the north-weft fide of this ifland, obferved 
much fmoke upon it, and called it Gardner’s ifland. 

AMARIACA, in Ancient Geography, a people of Afia, in 
the interior part of Media, near the Mardi, according to 
Ptolemy. 

AMARISCOGGIN River, in Geography. 
DROSCOGGIN. 

AMARISPII, in Ancient Geography, a people of Afia, 
in Ba@triana, according to Ptolemy. 

AMARNA, or Amargusa, a town placed by Ptolemy 
in Hyrcania. ut 

AMARULA, in Conchology, a f{pecies of HE 1x, that 
inhabits the rivers and frefh waters in India: fhell imperforate, 
or without umbilicus, oblong ; whorls befet with f{pinous teeth. 
Linneus adds to this concife defcription, that the fhell is 
black, without fpots, the fpiral ftrie fub-convex, and the 
number of whorls either five or fix, each armed along the 
upper edge with ten fharp fpines: the aperture or mouth 
widely gaping and white, the exterior lip acute, the interior 
one thick. This fhell is likewife defined by another author, 
buccinum tefta fubovata nigra; anfra¢tibus furfum muni- 
catis; Mull. Hift. Verm. ii. p. 137, n. 330, and is fuppofed 
to be the voluta fluviatilis of Rumpf. Muf. tom. xxxiii. 
f, F, F.—Length from nine to 1g lines. 

AMARUMAYE, in Geography, a river of America, which 
rifes in the Cordelier mountains, and after a courfe of 400 
leagues, joins the river of the Amazons, in S. lat. 5°. 

AMARUS, in_Jchthyclgy, a fpecies of the Cyrrt- 
xus, that inhabits the clear ftreams of Germany. Its 
fpecific character is taken from the number of bony rays in 
the pectoral and ventral fins, of which there are feven in 
each : as a fecondary charater the dorfal fin is fatd to contain 
ten rays, the anal eleven, and the caudal twenty rays. .‘The 
head is {mall and cuneate or wedge-fhaped, the eyes minute, 
with the iris red and yellow; the jaws equal, gill covers 
yellow. The body is pellucid, filvery and finely fpeckled with 
black ; above the lateral line yellow, back greenifh, chaly- 
beate-black near the tail. Upper fins reddifh, lower fins 

reenifh. 

AMARYLLIS, derived either from the name of a 
fhepherdefs, mentioned by Theocritus and Virgil, or from 
apeevypa oF apapvyn, fplendor, lilio-narcifus of Tournefort, 
in Botany, a genus of the hexandria moncgynia clafs and 
order, of the natural order of /ilia or liliacee, the fpathacee 
of Linn. and zarciffs of Jufl.; its characters are, that the 
calyx is a fpathe, oblong, obtufe, comprefied, emarginate, 
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gaping on the flat fide and withering 3 the corolla has fix 
petals, lanceolate, the neétary has fix very hort {eales without 
the bafe of the filaments; the famina have fix awl-fhaped 
filaments, with oblong, incumbent, rifing anthers ; the pif 
tillum has a roundifh, furrowed inferior germ, the flyle fil’ 
form, almoft of the length and inthe ficuation of the ftamens, 
the {ligma trifid and flender; the pericarpium is a fubovate, 
three-celled, three-valved capfule; and the feeds are feveral. 
The inflection of the petals, ftamens, and pillil is very various 
in the different fpecies of this genus; and the corolla in 
moft of the fpecies is rather hexapetaloid than fix-petalled. 
oa reckons 27, Mr. Martyn 29, and Willdenow 38 
pecies. 

Thofe with a one-flowered fpathe ave as follow: 1. A. lutea, 
yellow A. or autumnal narciffes, colchicum luteum-majus 
of Bauhin, with an undivided obtufe {pathe, feffile flower, 
bell-fhaped corolla erect, fhortly tubular at the bafe, and 
erect {tamens, alternately fhorter;”’ the flowers feldomrifeabove 
three or four inches high ; the green leaves come up at the 
fame time, and when the flowers are palt, the leaves increafe 
through the winter. This {pecies recedes a little from the 
genus. It is anative ofthe fouth of France, Spain, Italy, and 
Thrace, was cultivated by Gerard in 1596, and flowers in Sep=_ 
tember. 2.A. Pumilio, dwarf A. ‘* with two-leaved, one-flower- 
ed {pathe, corolla funnel-fhaped, equal, fegments revolute, and 
ftamens bent in and alternately fhorter.”” This is a native of 
the Cape of Good Hope, was introduced here in 1774, and 
flowers in November. 3. A. A/amafco, atamafco lily, ‘* with 
fpathe bifid, acute, flower pedicelled, corolla bell-fhaped, 
nearly equal, ereét, fhortly tubular at the bafe, ftamens bent 
down and equal.’”? The flowers are at firlt of a fine carnation 
colour on the outfide, but fade till they are almoft white ; 
they appear at the end of May or beginning of June, and 
fometimes in Auguft. This is a native of Virginia and Ca- 
rolina, where it grows plentifully in the fields and woods, 
and was cultivated here by Mr. Charles Hatton in 1680. 4. 
A fermofiffima, jacobea lily, fo called, becaufe fome imagined 
that they difcovered in it a likenefs to the badge of the order 
of the knights of the order of St. James, in Spain, the 
lilio-narciffus and narciffus of others, ‘* with a fpathe undivided, 
flower pedicelled, corolla two lipped, nodding, deeply fix- 
parted, ftamens and piitil bent down.”” The flowers are pro- 
duced from the fides of the bulbs, are large, of a deep red, 
aud make a beautiful appearance; it is a native of America, 
firft known in Europe in 1593, fome roots of it having been 
found on board a fhip, which had returned from South Ame- 
rica, by Simon de Tovar, a phyfician at Seville; he fent 
a defcription of the flowers to Clufius, who publifhed a 
drawing of it in 1691, called by Parkinfon, by whom it was 
figured in 1629, the Indian dafiodil, with a red flower ; culti-” 
vated in the Oxford garden in 1658. 5. A. tubifpatha, “ with 
fpathe one-leaved, tubular, bifid and one-flowered, and pe« 
duncle twice as long as the fpathe ;” found at Buenos Ayres, 
by Commerfon. 6. A. zubiffora, ‘* with fpathe one-flowered, 
two-leaved, corolla funnel-fhaped, with a very long tube 3” 
found in the fandy lands of Lima. 7. A. maculata, “with 
{pathe one-flowered, two-leaved, linear, flower peduncled, 
{tamens and ftyle bent down ;” found in Chili by Dombey. 
8. A. chilenfis, “ with {pathe one or tsvo-flowered, one or two- 
leaved, lanceolate, flowers peduncled, and leaves linear.” The 
flowers, which are thofe of A. belladonna or regingz, are of 
a purple colour ; found in Chili by Deombey. 9 A. clavata, 
‘‘ with {pathe one-flowered, two-leaved, fubulate, and corolla 
club-fhaped :” native of the fouthern part of Africa. 

The fpecies with a ¢wo-flowered /pathe are, 10. A. req 
gine, Mexican lily, “¢ with fpathe, having about two flowers, 
pedicels divaricating, corollas bell-fhaped, fhortly tubular, 
nodding, throat of the tube hirfute, and leaves lanceolate, 

patulous ;” 
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patulous ;” the bulb is green, corolla {carlet, and at the bot- 
tom whitifh green, the ftyle red, the flowers large, of a 
bright copper colour, inclining to red: it flowered in Fair- 
child’s garden, at Hoxton, in 1728; and Dr. Douglas wrote 
a folio pamphlet upon it, giving it the title of Jilium regina, 
becaufe it was in full. beauty on the 1/t of March, the 
queen’s birth-day: the roots were brought from Mexico, 
and therefore Mr. Fairchild called it Mexican lily, the name 
which it has retained: it flowers in the fpring in a very 
warm {tove ; is in beauty in Tebruary, and in a moderate 
temperature of air, will flower in March or. April. 11. 
A. purpurea, purple flowered A crinum fpeciofum of 
Linn. Suppl. “ with fpathe, having about two flowers, co- 
rollas fornewhat ere&t, tubular at the bafe, throat of the 
tube fmooth, and leaves linear-lanceolate :” nearly allied to 
the laft: the corolla large, and of a blood-red purple co- 
lour ; a native of the Cape of Good Hope, and introduced 
here in 1774. 12. A. dinearis; crinum lineare of Linn. 
Suppl. * with linear leaves, bell-fhaped corollas, two and nar- 
rower fegments;’? the flowers are large and white; found 
at the Cape of Good Hope. 13. A. eguefiris, Barbadoes 
lily, A. dubia of Linn. Ameen. Acad. “with fpathe having 
about two flowers, pedicels ereét, fhorter tlan the fpathe, 
tube filiform and horizontal, border fpreading, open ob- 
liquely and curved upwards, and throat hairy ;”’ a native of 
the Wett Indies ; introduced by Dr. W. Pitcairn in 1778. 
14. A. reticulata, flat-italked A. ‘with fpathe having about 
two flowers, corollas tubular at the bafe, and nodding, 
throat of the tube {mooth, fcape compreffed, leaves oblong 
and attenuated at the bafe ;”’ diftinguithed by the tranfverfe 
yeins of the petals and {maothnefs of the throat ; a native 
of Brafil; and introduced by Dr. IX. W. Gray in 1777. 
15. A. tatarica, ‘* with fpathe having about two flowers, co- 
rolla_fub-campanulated, and deeply fix-parted, fegments 
fuperior, very narrow, inferior obovate acuminate, and leaves 
linear, longer than the feape,’” found in Siberia. 

The fpecies with a many flowered /pathe are, 16. A. 
Belladonna, Belladonna lily, ** with corollas fomewhat ered, 
fix-petalled, petals flat, {cape compreffed, leaves fharply 
channelled, bluntly keeled, and very fmooth.’”’? This fpecies 
differs from the A. reginz, by having the the edges of the pe- 
tals waved, and-not reverfed at the tip: was firft brought 
to England about 1712, from Portugal, abounds about 
Florence, and fold under the name of Narciflus Belladonna ; 
ufually flowers in England about the end of September or 
beginning of Odiober, and the ftem rifes upwards of two 
fectan height ; in a favourable feafon, and, when fcreened 
from *frofts, high winds, and heavy rains, will continue in 
beauty a month or longer, and is an ornamental plant, when 
other flowers are fcarce ; a native of the. Welt Indies, on 
fhady hills, by the fide of ftreams, 17. A. vittata, fuperb 
or ribband A. “ with flowers pedicelled, corollas wedge-fun- 
nel fhaped, the rachis of the outer fattened to the edge of 
the inner petals, {cape round, and fligmas grooved.’”? It is 
ftriped with red on a white ground, whence its name vittata 
or ribband A-; in perfect bloflom, it deferves the name of 
fuperb, given to it by Aiton, its ftem iifing to the 
height of three or more feet, and producing from two to 
five beautiful flowers; ufually bloffoms in April or May ; 
is probably a native of the Cape: and introduced into Eng- 
land by Mr. W. Malcolm, in 1769. 18. A. falta, fickle- 
leaved A. or crinum, ‘ with corollas peduncled, erect, lix- 
petalled, feape compreffed, of the length of the umbel, leaves 
flat, prefled to the ground, about the edge fickle-fhaped, 
white, cartilaginous and crenate.”’? It is a native of the 
Cape, and introduced here in 1774, by Mr. F. Maffon. 19. 
A. ornata, cape coatt lily or A. ‘ with flowers feffile, co- 
rollas tubular at the bafe, tubes lorger than the {pathes, and 
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border, curved, fesments of the border oblong, awned, 
loweft fegment divaricate and concave.’? It is a native of 
Guinea, probably cultivated by Lord Petre, in 1740, and 
flowers with us in June and July. 20. \. /ongifolia, long- 
leaved A. ‘ with flowers pediceiled, 12—20 in a {pathe, co- 
rollas tubular at the bafe, tube curved, fhort, fegments of 
the borders lanceolate, obtufe, leaves broad fubulate, chan- 
nelled, and flaccid at the tip.”? It is a native of the Cape 
of Good Hope, introduced in 1773, by Mr. F. Maffon, 
and flowers in July. 21. A. montana, ‘ with many-flowered 
fpathe, leaves linear-fubulate, petals alternate, mucronate, 
{tamens and flyle ere& 3” or, according to Willdenow, “ with 
bell-fhaped equal corollas, fegments alternate, awned, fta- 
mens and ftyle ftraight, and twice fhorter than the corolla, 
foliofe feape and linear léaves.”? This isa native of the higher 
parts of Mount Lebanon. 22. A. zeylanica, Ceylon lily, 
Javan tulip of Rumphius, ‘¢ with many-flowered f{pathe, co- 
rollas reclining, tube filiform, very long, and fegment unci- 
nate.” ‘This is a native of the Eaft Indies. 23. A. revo- 
luta, revolute A. ‘ with flowers pedicelled, corollas tubular, 
at the bafe, tube filiform, fhort, curved, leaves linear, narrow, 
channelled, long, flaccid from their origin.” It is a native 
of the Cape of Good Hope, introduced-here in 1774, and 
flowers in September. 24. A. /atifolia, crinum. latifcliam 
of Linn. Miller, and Rheed, ‘ with many-flowered {pathe, 
flowers pedicelled, fomewhat reclining, tubular at the bafe; 
and leaves oblong-lanceolate.”? It isfound in the fandy foil 
of the Eaft Indies. 25. A. aurea, golden A. * with flowers 
pedicelled, fomewhat ere&, corollas funnel-form club-fhaped, 
almott fix-petalled, fegments linear, lanceolate, ftamens and 
ftyle ttraight, leaves linear, ereét, channelled, with a reflex, 
fmooth margin.”? It is a native of China, introduced in 


1777, by Dr. Fothergill, and flowers in Auguft and 
September. 26. A. orientalis, broad-leaved African A. 


“with many-flowered fpathe, flowers pedicelled, fix-parted, 
confiderably fhorter than the peduncles, irregular, germs 
wedge. fhaped and angular.” It is a native of the Cape of 
Good Hope, whence Mr. Miller received the roots which 
fucceeded in the Chelfea garden; in the Kew catalogue, 
faid to be introduced in 1767, by Mr. W. Malcolm. 27. 
A. farnienfis, lilium farnienfe of Douglas, who publifhed a 
defeription of it in 1725, Narciflus of others, Guernfey lily, 
fo called by Mr. Ray in 1665, ‘with petals lineas, flat, fla- 
mens and piftil {traightifh, longer than the corolla, ftigmas 
parted and revolute.’ The bulbis an oblong {pheroid ; the 
leaves are dark willow green; the number of flowers is 
commonly from eight to twelve, and circumference of each 
about feven inehes ; the corolla, in its prime, has the colour 
of a fine gold tiffue wrought on a rofe-coloured ground, . 
and when it begins to fade, it is a pink; in full funfhine, 
it feems to be fludded with diamonds, but by candle-light 
the {pecks or fpangles appear more like fine gold dutt; . 
when the petals begin to wither, they aflume.a deep crim- 
fon colour. The flowers begin to come out at the end of 
Augult, and the head is ufually three weeks in gradually 
expanding. This beautiful plant is a native of Japan, and 
has been long naturalized in Guernfey. It is faid to have: 
been brought from Japan to Paris, and cultivated in Mo- - 
rin’s garden before 1634. It was cultivated at Wimble- 
don, in England, by general Lambert, in 1659, and in 1664 
became more common: it does not feem to have. been in 
Holland before 1695. The plants are reputed to owe their 
origin in Guernfey to the fhipwreck of a veffel returning 
from Japan, probably before the middle of the 17th cen- 
tury. The bulbs, it is faid, being caft on fhore, took root 
in that fandy foil, and preduced beautiful flowers, which 
engaged the attention of Mr. Hatton, the governor’s fon, 
A variety of this’ 
found 
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found at the Cape of Good Hope is deteribed by Jacquin, 
«with a many-flowered (pathe, corollas very patent, and reflex 
at the apex, ftamens and piflil fomewhat tkraight, longer 
than the corolla, and leaves enfiform-linear.”? 28. A. mar 
ginata, “with oblong ‘revolute petals, (lamens and pillil 
fomewhat {traight, longer than the corolla, lingulated leaves 
prefled to the ground, cartilaginous-marginate 5” or, accord. 
ing to Jacquin’s defcription, * with a many-flowered fpathe, 
corollas very broad, and reflex at the apex, erect pedicles, 
fublingueform and: proftrate leaves, terminated with a mar- 
gin coloured, and undulated towards the apex.”? his is a 
native of the Cape of -Good Hope. 29. A. turvifilia, 
“‘with oblong, waved, revolute petals, {tamens and piflil 
fomewhat {traight, and longer than the corolla, with leaves 
{tiff, linear-enfiform and canaliculated ;” or, according to 
Jacquin, * with many-flowered fpathe, revolute, undulated 
corollas, ereét pedicles, and leaves ‘fublinear, widely chan- 
nelled, and fubfoliated”’ This is a native of the Cape of 
Good Hope. 30. A. undulata, waved flower African A. 
« with linear channelled, waved petals, ftamens and piitil bent 
down, fhorter than the corolla, and obfolete ftigma.’”” The 
flowers have no fcent, and expand from November to the 
beginning of January: a native of the Cape of Good 
Hope, introduced about 1767, by John Blackburne, efq, 
and flowers here from April to June. gr. A. radiata, 
foow-drop leaved A.‘ with lanceolate; waved petals, {tamens 
and piltil bent down, diverging, twice as long as the co- 
rolla, and obfolste ftigma.”” he native place of this {pecies 
is unknown, cultivated by Miller in 1758, and flowers m 
June. 32. A. humilis, “ with three or four-flowered fpathe, 
lanceolate, fubringent-patent petals, waved-reflex at the apex, 
with the loweft divaricated, the ftamens and piftil afcend- 
ing, fhortertkan the petals, and leaves linear, obtule, {mooth, 
naked and flat ;” or, according to Jacquin, ‘ with few-flower- 
ed fcapes, patent petals, the lowelt divaricated, and leaves h- 
near, obtufe, and flat.”” It much refembles the next {pecies, 
but the fcape and leaves are twice lefs ; a native of the 
Cape of Good Hope. 33. A. flexuo/i, * with many-flowered 
{pathe, petals lanceolate, fubringent-patent, waved-reflex at 
the apex, the loweft divaricated, the ftamens and piftil af- 
eending, fhorter than the pz-tals, and leaves linear, fome- 
what obtufe, concave, and puftulate dotted:”’ or, according to 
Jacquin, ‘ with many-flowered fpathe, patent petals, theloweit 
divaricated, and linear, pointed leaves.” The younger leaves 
are marked with white pultules ; the more adult pointed, and 
when dry the points vanith ; a native of the Cape of Good 
Hope .34. A. radula, ** with many-flowered {pathe, petals lan- 
ceolated, fubringent-patent, flat, the loweft divaricated, the 
ftamens and piitil afcending, of the length of the petals, with 
leaves elliptic, preffed to the ground, and roughly puftuled :” 
anative of the Cape.of Good Hope. 35. A. flriata, ** with 
many-flowered {pathe, corollas bell-fhaped, fhortly tubulous, 
fegments_fiat, reflex at the apex, ftamens and piftil afcend- 
ing, and the leaves elliptic-ovate, ere, and marginated ;”’ or, 
according to Jacquin, “ with many-flowered {pathe, corollas 
bell-fhaped, equal, and reflex at the apex, fub ovated leaves, 
and ftriated on the back 2’ a native of the Cape of Gocd 
Hope. 36. A. crifpa, “ with few-flowered {pathe, petals very 
patent, oblong, obtufe, and waved, itamens divaricated and 
fhorter than the corolla, ftraight ityle, and leaves linear-fili- 
form, and lax ;”’ or, according to Jacquin, “ with few-flowered 
f{pathe, petals very patent and crifp, and leaves linear and 
every narrow.’”? The flowers are very fmall: a native of the 
Cape of Good hope. 37. A. /fel/aris, with many-flowered 
{pathe, corollas patent and flat, a very fhort tube, {tamens 
unequal, divaricated, fhorter than the corolla, ftraizht ftyle, 
and leaves linear and ereét ;” or, according to Jacquin, ‘* with 
many-flowered fpathe, very patent petals three, alternate, 
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and barbated below the middle ;”? a native of the Cape of 
Good Hope. 38 A. ca/pia, crinum cafpiem of Pallas, 
“with many-flowered {pathe, bell-fhaped corollas, very fhort 
tube, filaments ereét, longer than the corolla, and leaves lan- 
ceolated and waved ;”” found near the Cafpian Sea, in the be- 
ginning of Spring. 39. A. /piralis, “ with {pathe two-leaved, 
ew-flowered, peduncles filiform, very long, and leaves 
fubulate.”’ I,’ Heriticr.. This fpecies was difcovered by 
Bruguiere in fandy grounds near the Cape of Good Hope. , 
40. A. cinnamomea, ‘with many-flowered {pathe, corollas 
fub-hexapetalous, lanceolate, waved, ftamens and piftil ereét, 
fhoiter than the corolla.” L’Heritier. This {pecies is allied 
to Hemanthus: was found by Bruguiere at the Cape of 
Good Hope. 41. A. alba, “with flowers declining, and 
leaves linear-lanceolated.”” Forfk. Fl. Aig. Arab. p. 209. 
Martyn. Gmelin’s Linnaeus. - Willdenow. 

Culture and Propagation. Mott of thefe {pecies have very 
beautiful flowers, and merit the attention of the botanift and 
florift.. ‘he firft, or yellow autumnal A. is very hardy, and 
increafes by offsets. he feafon for tranfplanting thefe 
roots is from May to the end of July, when the leaves are 
decayed. ‘They will grow in any {oil or fituation ; but they 
will thrive beft ina freth, light, dry foil, and open fituation, 
and will keep flowering from the beginning of September to 
the “niiddle of November, provided that they efcape fevere 
frofts; and a fucceffion of flowers will {pring from the fame 
root. The third, or Atamafco lily, may be propagated by 
offsets from the bulbs, and will thrive in the open air on a 
dry foil, and in a warm fituation, The 4th, or Jacobzea lily, 
is propagated by offsets, which are taken off every year; and 
the beft time for fhifting and parting the roots is Auguft. 
They fhould be planted in middle-fized pots, and they will 
produce flowers two or three times in a year, and from 
March to September, when the roots are vigorous. The 
roth, or Mexican lily, is lefs hardy, and mult be placed in a 
warm ftove, or the pots fhould be plunged into a hot-bed of 
tanner’s bark, and may be increafed by offsets. It flowers 
ufually in the beginning of Spring and makes a fine appear« 
ance in the ftove. The 16th, or Belladonna lily, is culti- 
vated by preparing a border near a wall, with a fouth-weft 
afpect, about fix feet wide ; and for this purpofe the earth 
fhould be removed to the depth of three feet, fix inches of 
rotten dung laid at the bottom, and covered to the depth of 
about twenty inches, with light garden mould: the roots 
fhould then be placed at the diltance of fix inches every way, 
and covered over with light fandy earth, fo as.to bury the 
upper part of the roots about five or fix inches ; and in the 
Winter the border is to be covered with rotten tanners’ bark 
to the depth of three inches, in order to guard againit the 
froits: and in fevere frofts mats or ftraw fhould be laid over 
the leaves, to prevent their being killed. Thus managed, 
the roots will greatly increafe, and produce flowers every 
year, which make a fine appearance during the month of 
O&ober. The green leaves will abide ull June, and then 
decay, after which the roots fhould be tran{planted. The 
17th {pecies may be eafily propagated by feeds. The zoth 
may be treated in the fame manner as the Jacobeza lily ; will 
increafe by offsets ; and ufually flowers in Winter, when the 
pots are placed in a moderate flove; and as there are few 
flowers in Winter in the open air, it is on this account the 
more valued. The 26th mu be placed during Winter in a 
{tove of moderate warmth, aud lefs watered than the Jacobza » 
lily. The 27th, or Guernfey lily, has been cultivated for 
many years in the gardens of Guernfey and Jerfey, whence 
the roots are fent to moft parts of Europe. The bulbs are 
commonly brought over in June and July, and they fhould 
then be pianted in pots filled with frefh, light, fandy earth, 
mixed with a {mall quantity of very rotten dung, placed in 
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a warm fituation, and occafionally refrefhed with water. 
About the middle of September the ftronger roots will 
fhew their red-coloured flower-ftem ; and then the pots 
fhould be removed into a fituation where they may have the 
full benefit of the fun, and be sheltered from flrong winds ; 
but not placed under glaffes, or too near a wall, which 
would draw them up, and render them lefs beautiful. 
When the flowers begin to open, the pots fhould be put 
under fhelter, fo as to be fecure from too much wet, but 
not kept too clofe or too warm. The flowers will continue 
in beauty for a month; and though without fcent, their 
rich colour entitles them to the firlt rank in the flowery tribe. 
_ After the flowers are decayed, the Jeaves will grow through 
the Winter, and they will be beft fheltered in a common hot- 
bed frame. The roots fhould be tranfplanted every fourth 
or fifth year, toward the latter end of June, and planted 
into frefh eaith. The offsets, planted in feparate pots, will 
in three years time produce flowers; thefe roots will fur- 
nith a ftock, which will fupply blowing roots without the 
trouble and expence of obtaining them from Guernfey ; and 
the roots preferved here will flower more ftrongly than thofe 
that are ufually brought from thence. In order to preferve 
a large number of thefe roots without pots, a bed may be 
prepared in a well-fheltered part of the garden, by mixing 
a third part of frefh virgin-earth from a pafture ground 
with equal parts of fand, of rotten dung, and fifted lime 
rubbifh. Of this, when it has been well incorporated, there 
fhould be made a bed about two feet thick, raifed in dry 
ground four or five inches above the furface, and if the 
giound be moift eight or nine inches higher. In this bed the 
roots fhould be planted, about the beginning of July, about fix 
or eight inches afunder each way; and inthe Winter, when 
the froft fets in, covered with mats and ftraw ; but in the 
Spring the covering may be removed, and during the Sum- 
mer kept clear from weeds, and the earth occafionally 
ftirred ; and every year, when the leaves are decayed, a lit- 
tle freth earth fhould be fifted over the beds, in order to en- 
courage the roots. Here the roots may remain till they are 
{trong enough to produce pees and then removed to pots, 
or fuffered to remain in the fame bed to flower. The roots 
of thefe plants often flower twice in the compafs of three 
years; after which the fame root will not flower again in fe- 
veral years, but only the offsets from it. ‘The 22d, or Cey- 
lon lily, is tender, and mult be treated like the Mexican 
lily. It flowers ufually in June and July, and fometimes 
the fame root will fiower again in Autumn; -and if the pots 
are plunged into a bed of tanners’ bark, the roots gene- 
rally flower twice every year; but the flowers are not 
of long duration. The 24th may be increafed by off. 
fets from the roots, or by the bulbs which fucceed the 
flowers ; and it muft be treated like the Crinums.. The beft 
time for tran{planting the roots is about the beginning of Au- 
guft, when the leaves are quite decayed. Martyn’s Miller. 
AMARYLLIS Capenfis. See Hvrox:s Stellata. 
Amarviuis Ciliaris. See Hemantuus Ciliaris. 
Amaryuuis diflicha. See HAMANTHUS toxicarius. 
Amarytuis umbrella. See Cyrvranruus obliguus. 
AMARYNTHUS, in Ancient Geography, a {mall ifland 
of Eubcea, according to Steph. Byz.; but, according to 
Strabo and Paufanias, a {mall place in the ifland, famous 
for a temple of Diana, where fhe was worfhipped, and hence 
called Amarynthia. 
AMAS, a mountain of Peloponnefus in Laconia, accord- 
ing to Paufanias, near Las and Gythium. — 
AMASENUS, /a Toppia, a river of Italy. Alfo an- 
other river of Italy, which ran into the Liris. 


AMASIUS, Romutus, in Biography, a profeffor of 
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Greek and Latin at Bologna, and fecretary to the fenate, 
was born at Udine, in Friuli, in 1489. Paul ETL. invited him 
to Rome, made him preceptor to his grandfon Alexander 
Farnefe, and employed him on feveral embaffies to the em- 
peror, the princes of the empire, and the king of Paland. 
He taught rhetoric at Bologna with an annual falary of 300 
crowns, and at Rome, where he was much efteemed for his 
learning, and had a penfion of 600 crowns a years He 
tranflated Paufanias, which tranflation was correéted by 
Sylburgius, and Xenophon’s’ Expedition of Cyrus the 
Younger, He alfo wrote a volume of ‘ Orsticns,’? and 
* Scholas duas de Ratione Inftituendi.”? Tworbooks, in 
which he fhews that the Latin tongue is preferable to the 
Italian, were never printed. Huetius, “de claris Inter- 
pret.” reprefents him as a great admirer of perfpicuity and 
politenefs of ftyle, and fays of him that he evilarged what 
was too concife, abridged what was too prolix, and eluci- 
dated obfcure paffages. He died about the year 1552, and 
left one fon, named Pompilius, who taught Greek at Bo- 
logna, and tranflated two fragments of the Oth book of 
Polybius. Gen. Did. 

AMASIA, in Entomology, a fpecies of Faritio in the 
nympvales feftion. Wings indented, of a green colour, with 
a row of black {pots along the margin of the potterior pair : 
underfide marked with ocellated fpots: Found in Surinam. 
Fabricius. 

Amasi4, a fpecies of Puaramna, of the ns@ua family. 
Wings varied with cinereous, and whitifh, with a fulvous 
flreak :-lower-ones yellow, with two black bands, the outer 
one interrupted. Abbot Inf. Georgia, by Dr. © .nith. 

Amasia, in Ancient Geography, a dillri& or divifion of 
Anatolia Natolia, or Afia Minor, in Afiatic Turkey, 
bounded on ‘the nerth by the Euxine Sea, on the eatt by 
Armenia, on the weft by: Anatolia Proper, and oa the fouth 
by Caramania and Aladulia. ‘The capital of this country is 
Amafia, called by the Turks Amnofan and Amafich, 
which is an ancient town, fituate among mountains, three 
miles diftant from the river Iris, or Caflalmack, and the re- 
fidence of the governor of Cagherbag. It has been cufto- 
mary for the eldelt fon of the Grand Signior to refide here 
till he is called to the throne. ‘The city was formerly the 
feat of the kings of Cappadocia, and fome remains of its 
ancient magnificence are {ill exilling. It gave birth.to the 
famous geographer Strabo, and in Chrittian times it has 
been the fee of an archbifhop, Its wine and fruits are excel-. 
lent. It is 12 leagues fouth of the Euxine Sea, and-200 
miles caft of Contlantinople. N. lat. 40° 31’, E.long. 36°. 

AmasiaA, or Amist1a, in Ancient Geography, atown of 
Germany, fuppeled by fome to be the prefent Embden, and 
by others Marpurg. It was near this town that Drufus:- 
vauquifhed the Bructeri. 

AMASIS, in Biography and Hifory, king of Egypt, 
was of plebeian extraétion, and by his meritorious fervices 
obtained the confidence of Apries, his fovereign, whom he 
fucceeded in the throne, B.C. 569, and foon after put te 
death. Upon his acceffion he was affiduous in the exercife 
of his pubic duties, devoting his mornings to bufinefs, and 
his evenings to focial amufement. Under his reign Egypt 
was fingularly profperous and happy, and is faid to have 
contained 20,000 populous cities. For the prefervation of 
order and the encouragement of induftry, he ena¢ted a law 
which required every perfon to inform the governor of the 
province once a year how he earned his living, and thofe 
who were not able to givé a fatisfa@ory account of them. 
felves were punifhed with death. 'To the Greeks he was a 
great friend, inviting them into Egypt, and granting them. 
places where they might ereét altars and temples to their 

own 
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own deities; and it is faid that he was vifited by Solon; he 
alfo married a Greek woman. Such was the liberality of 
his difpofition, that he contributed a thoufand talents of 
alum to the Delphians for their relief when their temple was 
burnt, and he granted to the Greeks feveral valuable dona- 
tions. In his own’country he erected feveral magnificent 
buildings, and ata very great expence enriched the principal 
temples with gifts and ornaments. Amatis was the firlt per- 
fon who fubdued Cyprus, and extorted tribute from its in- 
habitants. The clofe of his reign, however, was very dif- 
ferent from its commencement and progrefs. Having by 
fome means or other, probably by refufing to pay the fame 
homage and tribute to Cambyfes which he had been accul- 
tomed to render to Cyrus, incurred the difpleafure of the 
Perfian fovereign, Cambyfes prepared to invade Egypt, and 
derived effetual affiftance from Phanes of Halicarnaffus, 
who commanded the Greek auxiliaries in the pay of Amalis, 
and who, leaving Egypt in difguft, embarked for Perfia. 
Amatfis was alfo deferted by Polycrates of Samos, who, 
after having been his ally and friend, joined Cambyfes 
againft him.. Thus deferted by a prudent and valiant gene- 
ral, and by a powerful ally, and apprehending the formida- 
ble invafion of Cambyfes, Amafis was refcued from the evils 
that threatened him, and that beclouded the clofing fcenes 
of his life, by death, B.C. 525, after a reign of 44 years. 
His dead body was embalmed, and depofited in a fepulchre 
which he had built for himfelf in the temple at Sais. The 
reign of his fon and fucceflor, Pfammenitus, was fhort and 
calamitous ; and the victorious Perfians, after his defeat. cap- 
ture, and death, took the body of his fatl:er Amafis from 
the tomb, mangled it ina fhocking manner, and then burnt 
it. Thus terminated the ancient {plendour and liberty of 
Egypt. Herodotus. Diodorus Siculus. Un. Hitt. 
vol.i. p. 314—323- Rollin’s Anc. Hitt. vol.i. p. 99— 
IOL. 

Amasis, in Entomology, a fpecies of PHarzena, of the 
Bombyx family. Wings deflected ; anterior pair whitith, 
dtreaked with black, pofterior pair yellow, with black fpots. 
Abdomen black, belted with red. It is further defcribed 
as having the head and thorax whitifh, with black {pots. 
The red or fanguineous marks that encircle the abdomen 
are five in number, and the three black flreaks on the 
anterior wings areangulated. A native of Surinam. Fabr. 
Ent. Sytt. 

AMASIUS, in Aacient Geography, a river of Germany, 
the prefent Ems. 

AMASONIA, fo called from Amafon, a traveller into 
America, in Botany, a genus of the didynamia angio/permia 
clafs and order. Its characters are, that the ca/yx 1s a pe- 
rianthium, one-leafed, bell-fhaped, femi-quinquetid, acute, 
equal, and permanent : the corolla is one-petalled, tubulous, 
longer than the calyx; border quinquefid, {ub-egual, {pread- 
ing, and {mall; the mina have four filaments at the upper 
fide of the corolla, and longer than it, bending in at the end, 
two of them fhorter, the anthers oval and incumbent: the 
piftillum has an ovate germ, ftyle in the fituation and form of 
the ftamens, ftigmas two and fharp, no fericarpium. The 
feeds are an ovate, one-celled nut, of the fame length with 
the calyx. This agrees with the Zaligala of Aublet ‘in 
every thing except the fruit, which, according to him, is a 
drupe, longer than the calyx, one-celied, and containing two 
fmall hemifpherical one-celled nuts. There is one fpecies, 
wiz. A.ereGa. It is a native of Surinam, with an herba- 
eeous ftem, three feet high, round and fimple: the leaves 
are alternate, petiolate, remote, eiliptic-lanceolate, fubfer- 
rate, and fcabrous ; the flowers in a fimple terminal raceme, 
a foot long, with about three flowers on a pedicle: the 
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bragtes ovate, felfile, a little longer than the flowers, which 
are yellow, nodding, and grow all on one fide of the ftalk. 
Martyn. 

AMASSEA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Pelopon- 
nefus, in Achaia. 

AMASSI, a people of the Afiatic Sarmatia. 

AMASTRA, a town of Sicily, the fame with Amef- 
tratus. 

AMASTRIS, now Amafiro, a town of Afia Minor, in 
Paphlagonia, upon a {mall ifthmus which joined the penin- 
fula Sefamus to the continent. It was built by Amaltris, 
the wife of Lyfimachus, who gave it to his wife Arfinoe, 
and by her the government of it was entrufted with Hercu- 
les, Soon after it became very confiderable, and put itfelf 
under the prote&ion of Ariobarzanus, the fon of Mithri- 
dates. When the Romans carricd their arms into Afia, 
Amattris was taken by Triarius, the lieutenant of Cotta. 
From the Romans it paffed co the Greek emperors: it was 
afterwards taken by the Venetians: from them it became 
the poffeflion of the Turks; and, having loft its commerce, 
it is now almoft annjhilated. 

AMATA, in ELxtomology, a fpecies of Parixso, in the 
fe&tion Danai Candidi, with rotund fulvous coloured wings, 
bordered with black on the upper fide; beneath greenifh ; 
is found in India. Linn. Syft. Nat. 

AMATARIA, a fpecies of the Puatzna, of the Geo- 
metra family, that inhabits Europe. The wings are angu- 
lated, of a pale brown, flightly fpeckled, with an obfolete 
darker-waved flreak, and a ftraight purple line acrofs the 
middle. It is produced from a green larva, with yellow 
rings, that feeds on the leaves of oaks. Linnzus. Don. 
Brit. Infeéts, tab. 33. fig. 2. 

AMATEUR, in the rts, is a foreign term introduced 
and now. pafling current amongft us, to denote a perfon un- 
derftanding, and loving, or praétiling, the polite arts of 
painting; fculpture, or architecture, without any regard to 
pecuniary advantage. Such have been found in the revivals 
of painting, &c. in moft countries. Amateurs who prac- 
tife were never perhaps in greater number or of fuperior ex- 
cellence than at prefent, and thofe who delight in and en- 
courage the arts have been the means of raifing them in this 
country to that eminence to which-they are arrived. It isto 
be regretted, however, that the great works of formerages, 
collected by amateurs in this kingdom, are not fo acceffible 
to our profeffors as they are in foreign countries, which 
would tend to accelerate the progrefs of the arts, and that 
the encouragement given by thefe amateurs is in general upon 
too limited a fcale. 

It may occafion fome furprife to the next generation, that 
Royal Patronage has “not roufed to emulation in this parti- 
cular more of the noble amateurs who furround the throne, 
and induced them to encourage the greater works, as they 
do fuch as are of an inféricr nature; for thus our repu- 
tation in hiftoric art would be elevated fo as to be equal, 
if not fuperior, to that of any of the neighbouring na- 
tions, ard even to rival the jultly celebrated pictures pro- 
duced in the 14th and 15th centuries, and our fculptors 
might be equally efleemed with thofe of ancient Greece cr 
Rome. 

Amareor, in Mujic, is equal, in French, to the term Dilet- 
tante, Ytal. implying a lover and cultivator of mufic, not pro- 
feflionally, but for his amufement—a gentleman performer. 
In the Encyclopedie Methodigue we have a long article on the 
fubje@, by M. Guinguerié, in which he divides /es Amateurs 
into three claffes, which he defcribes in the following candid 
and fair manner. ‘The firft is compofed of fuch as are 
born with delicate organs and much fenfibility to the beau- 
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fies of mufie, and who, not having had leifure, inclination, 
or the means of cultivatmg their natural propenfity, -conti- 
nue through life to cherifh their paffion for the art 5 eagerly 
attending all concerts and mufical dramas ; and, finally, by 
frequent and impartial parallels, didtated by nice and accu- 
rate difcrimination, becoming, fomctimes, better judges of 
compofition and performance than.trained profeffors, poffeffed 
neither of tafte nor impartiality. 

«“ The fecond clafs comprehends thofe who have had the 
means of developing, and confirming by fludy, the gifts of 
nature, and who have fublimed their difpofitions into talents. 
OF thefe the number is at prefent confiderable. Mulic is 
become fo interefting a part of a gvod education, and vocal 
and inftrumental mufic have made fo great a progrefs, and 
are fo generally cultivated, that there are few private con- 
certs in which more talents are not difplayed by amateurs of 
both fexes than the molt celebrated profeffors poffeffed in 
France 20 years ago. Concerts entirely compofed of gentle- 
men and lady performers are not uncommon; but perfons at 
all difficult are much diffatisfied if the principal parts at leaft 

: t guided by able profeffors. 

the "pie third als is a moft numerous and the moft dif- 
tinguifhed, though they are lefs ambitious of fhining than 
~ the fecond: it is compofed of amateurs, who, not content 
with learning to read and execute mufic, have tried to pene- 
trate into the fecrets of the art, and enable themfelves to 
account for the pleafure they receive, by analyfing their fen- 
fations and, ltudying the theory of mutic, to enable them. 
felves to judge more accurately of the praétice, and to unite 
‘intelleétual pleafure with that of fenfe and the leart. Maf- 
ters are fortunate who have fuch for judges, where their 
knowledge is incorporated with natural fenfibility and can- 
dour; and {till more happy, a thoufand times, the true 
amateur, who has neither the rage of decifion, of difputation, 
nor the arrogant pretenfions of fettling raaks; who, know- 
ing the arcana and refinements of the art, difcovers and 
taltes beauties unknown to vulgar hearers; who, preferving 
his primitive fenfibility, enlightens it by meditation and 
ftudy ; and who finds himfelt impelled, both by judgment 
and feeling, to treat with regard the artilt to whom he owes 
his pleafure, without diftinétion of nation or party. 

AMATH, in Ancient Geography, a town of Syria, called 
by the Greeks Eme/a.—Alo, a borough of Palettine, near 
Gadara, the fame with Amgtha.—Alfo, a town of Ceelo- 
fyria, called by the Greeks Lpiphania. 

AMATHA, a country of Arabia—Alfo, a town of 
Pheenicia, prebably the fame that was founded by the 13th 
fon of Canaan, called Chamati in the Book of Genefis, and 
by the Septuagint dmathi, According to Jofephus, it was 
the capital of the Amathzans, and fome have fuppofed it 
to be the fame with Lme/a.—Alfo, a place of Judea, in 
that part of it that was allotted to the half-tribe of Ma- 
naffeh, on the eatt of Jordan. ; ; 

AMATHAELI, a people of Arabia Felix, according to 
Pliny.—Alfo, a people who inhabited the Land of Promife 
before the [raelites, and.who occupied part of the tribe of 
Nephtali, towards Mount Libanus. _Thefe people were 
vanqnifhed by the Ifraelites, and retired into Phoenicia, where 
they built Amath, or Emath, on the banks of the river 
Orontes.- According to Jofephus, they fent forth a colony, 
who built the town of Amath, near the Lake of Genne- 
fareth. 

AMATHEA, in Entomology, a {pecies of Parirto, in 
‘the Nymphales feStion, that inhabits South America. The 
wings are angulated, brown, with white fpots; a red band, 
and undulated black line. Linn. Syft. Nat. 

AMATHO. See Amato. 

AMATHUS, or Amatnonre, in Ancient Geography, 
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atown of the fouthern part of the iand of Cyprus, near Ly- 
cus, between Curtum tothe weft and Citium to the eaft. It 
was founded by the Pheenicians, and owed its celebrity partly 
to the fertility of the adjacent country, and partly to the tem- 
ple and worthip of Venus in this place. Strangers, it is faid, 
were facrificed on heraltars. The goddefs was difpleafed, and 
punifhed the inhabitants by changing the men into bu'ls, and 
by defpoiling the women of their modetly, fo that they prof- 
tituted themfelves without fhame. Agrecably to this opi~ 
nion, Ovid reports that the firft courtefans appeared in this 
town. The ftatue of Venus in this place was that of an her- 
maphrodite. ‘The ftatue was allegorical ; and probably the 
men facrificed to her in female habits, and the women in 
thofe of males. ‘There was another temple in this place, as 
we are informed by Paufanias, confecrated to Venus and 
Adonis. Amathus was afterwards cailed Limaffol; but it 
is now utterly deflroyed. 

Amaruus was alfo a town of Peloponnefus, in Laconia, 
according to Strabo.—Alfo, a river of Peloponnefus, in 
Meffenia, called Pamifus.—Alfo, a town of Paleftine, be- 
yond Jordan, north-eaft of Mount Abarim, ruined by 
Alexander Janneus. 

AMATHUSA, one of the epithets of the ifle of Cy- 
prus, and the inhabitants were called Amaihy fi, from Ama- 
thus above mentioned. 

AMATI, Anton and Hirronimo, in Biography, two 
brothers, celebrated inftrament makers in Cremona, fiou - 
rifhed in 1662. Nicolo Amaii, the fon of Geronimo, was 
living in 1682. All thefe were fuch admirable fabricators 
of violins, as to render valuable every initrument that was 
fuppofed to come from Cremona. See Strapuagius and 
STEINER. 

AMATILLAN, in Geography, a town of Mexico, in 
the province of Guatimala; 10 miles S. E. of Guatimala. 
N. lat. 14° 20’. W. long. g2° 26’. 

AMATIQUES, a fea-port town, at the mouth of 
Guanacos river, which difcharges itfelf into the Amatique 
gulf, or gulf of Honduras, in the province of Vera Paz, 
in Mexico. The inhabitants are chiefly logwood-cutters, 
and on the fouth of the gulf isa tract of land, called Ama- 
tique land. The gulf is formed by the peninfula of Cape 
Three Points, and that which lies. between it and Dolce 
gulf, and between thefe it runs far into the land. N. lat. 
15° 23’. _ W. long..89°, 

AMATISSA, Amesssr, in Ancient Geography, a {mall river 
of Gaul, which runs from the S. FE. to the N. E. eaitward of 
Ambacia, and difcharges itfelf into the Loire. 

AMATITUE, in Geography, a river of North America, 
in New Spain, which difcharges itfelf into the Pacific Ocean, 
upon the confines of the province of Guaxaca. 

AMATKINAK Isvanp is,-with Ulak, the largeft of 
the third group of iflands between Afia and America. 

AMATO, a town of Naples, in the province of Calabria 
Citra, on a river of the fame name, 7 miles S..E. of Nicaftro. 

Amato, or Amatuo, anciently Lamerus, a river of 
Naples, which {preads itfelf over a large flat, in 50 different 
channels, antl would overflow a great extent of country if 
its devaftations were not reltrained by high cliffs on each 
fide of its bed. Its waters are of a muddy white colour, 
It difcharges itfelf into the fea, three miles fouth of St. 
Eufemia, on the weft coalt of Calabria Ultra. 

AMATORII, Muscuus, in Anatomy, an appellation 
given to thofe mufcles of the eye, which give them a caft 
fideways, and affift in that particular look, by fome called 
ogling. When the abduétor and humilis aét together, they 
give to the eye this oblique motion. 

AMATORIUS, in Ornithology, a {pccies of the Paaus 
genus, of a deep blue flate ve with a longitudinal {pot in 
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the middle of the wings, half rufous, half yellow.—It is the 
mefange amoureu/e of Buffon, and amorous titmoufe (parus amo- 
rotus) of Latham. The length is five inches and a quarter, 
bill two thirds ofan inch, bleck at the bafe, tip orange. 

This bird inhabits the northern parts of Afa, and is re+ 
markable for the affeGtion each fex fhews the other. When 
paired in cages its carefles are fearcely interrupted ; a cir- 
cumitance that has impofed the emphatic names of ama- 
torius, amarofus, and amorous upon this {pecies, to diftin- 
guith it from others of the parus genus, 

AMATRICE,. in Geography, a {mall town of Naples, 
in Abruzzo, with the title of a principality. 

AMATTA po Brasit, a town of South America, in 
the country of Brafil, and government of Pernambuco, 

AMATTA Foa, or Tooroa-ama, or Kama, [stanp, 
an iflandin the Southern Pacific Ocean, difcovered by Cap- 
tain Cook, in 1774, about rf or 12 leagues diftant from 
Anamooxka, N.N.W. 3 weit. It is about five leagues in 
circuit, confiderably elevated, and probably has a volcano; 
it is inhabited, but not very fertile. Betwixt this and ano- 
ther ifland, called Oghao, is a fafe channel, about two miles 
broad, without any foundings. 

AMAUROSIS, in Surgery, a privation or obfeurity of 
fight, from auevpow, more commonly named Gutra Se- 
RENA. This diforder is either complete, when total blind- 
nefs exifts, or incomplete, when vifion is uot perfeétly 
deftroyed. It is diftingyifhed from the Graucoma or 
Cataract, inas much as the latter is a difeafe of the cryf- 
talline lens, whereas the former is generally feated in the 
opticnerve. Amaurofis may be produced by various caufes, 
and admits of different modes of treatment ; but the confi- 
deration of thefe particulars is referred to the article gutta 
ferena.. See Ambriyopia and Dysopta. 

AMAXIA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia Minor, 
in Cilicia Trachea or Cilicia Montana. 

AMAXITUS, a borough of Afia Minor, in the Troas, 
and territory of the Alexandrians. In this place there was 
a temple of Apollo, in which the prieft Chryfes, mentioned 
by Homer, is fupofed to have facrificed. 

AMAXOBII, a people who, according to Ptolemy, in- 
habited the interior parts of Scythia, in Europe. Their 
name, derived from Awata, a chariot, refers to the practice 
which prevailed amongtt thefe people and other Tartarian 
nations, of placing their tents on carriages for their more 
eafy removal from one place to another. See Hamaxonit. 

AMAYA, in Geography, a town of Spain, at the foot 
of a rocky mountain, in the county of Leon, four leagues 
from Aquilar del Campo. 

AMAZIAH, in Scripture Hijlory, the eighth king of 
Judah, was the fon of Joath, and fucceeded his father in 
his 25th year, A.M. 3165, B.C. 539. He adhered to the 
worlhip of the trae God, but not without a mixture of 
idolatry ; and therefore, he is faid (2 Chron. xxv. 2.) to 
have done “ that which was right in the fight of the Lord, 
but not with a perfect heart.”” We are further informed 
(Ch. xxv. 3, 4.) that, after his acceffion to the throne, he 
put to death the murderers of his father, and in conformity 
to the humane reftriction of the Mofaic law, (Deut. xxiv. 
36.) he preferved their children alive. With a large army, 
formed of his owm fubjeéts, and other hired troops from 
Ifrael, he marched againft the Edomites, who had revolted 
from Judah, in the reign of Joram, about 54 years before ; 
but having difmiffed the Ifraehte auxiliaries, he led forth 
his own people to battle, and defeated the enemy in the 
valley of Salt, with great flaughter. The auxiliaries on 
their return ravaged the country, killed 3000 men, and 
carried off a great booty, as a compenfation for the advantage 
which they expected to have derived from their expedition 
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again’ Edom. Amaziah, after his vitory, took home 
the gods of the children of Seir, and paid them divine 
honours. Prefuming on his fuccefs, and imagining -himfelf 
to be invincible, he fent a hollile challenge to Joath, king 
of Ifrael, exprefled by the words (Chron. xxv. 17.) * come, 
let us look one another in the face.” Joafh, by the fable of 
the cedar and thiltle, endeavoured to diffluade him from his 
hottile purpofe; but he perfilted, and the adverfe armies met 
at Bethfhemefh, where that of Amaziah was routed, and he 
himfelf taken prifoner. Joafh led the captive king with him 
to Jerufalem ; and having made a breach in the wall, he 
entered the city, plundered the temple and royal palace, 
and then returned to Samaria. After this difaftrous event, 
the reign of Amaziah was prolonged 15 or 16 years; but a 
confpiracy having bec formed againft him at Jerufalem, he 
fled to Lachifh, where his enemies overtook and affafiinated 
him, A.M. 3194. B.C.810. 2 Kings, ch. xiv. 2 Chron. 
ch. xxy. 

AMAZON, ina General Senfe, denotesa bold, courageous 
woman, capable of daring and hardy achievements. 
AMAZONS infra. 

Amazon, or the river of the Amazons, called alfo 
Maragnon, in Geography, a river of South America, is 
one of the largeft rivers in the world. Its fource is in Peru, 
in alake near Guanuco, about 30 leagues from Lima, where 
the Maragnon rifes, and at the head of the river Napo, near 

uito ; its firft direGtion in Peru is from fouth to north ; it 
afterwards runs a courfe from welt to eaft, of about 3000 
miles, acrofs South America, and receives near 200 other 
rivers, many of which have a courfe of 5 or 600 leagues, 
and fome of them not inferior to the Danube or the Nile. 
Thefe rivers rufh down with amazing impetuofity from the 
eaftern declivity of the Andes, and uniting in a {pacious 
plain, form this immenfe river. The chief of thefe, from 
the fouth and fouth-welt, proceeding from the mouth wett- 
ward, are Araguaya, Paratinaa, Madeira, Eurus, Yulay, 
Yulacina and Ucagai rivers. From the north and north-weit, 
advancing from its mouth, are Parma, Negro, Yupura, Ifla 
and Napo, which laft-rifes near the town of Archidano, 
about 150 miles eaftward of Quito. ‘The Amazon is inter- 
fperfed with a great number of iflands, which are too often 
overflowed to admit of culture. It falls into the Atlantic 
Ocean, almoft under the equator, by feveral channels, and 
its breadth at its mouth is 150 miles, and at the diltance of 
1500 miles from hence it is 30 or 40 fathoms deep. In the 
rainy feafon it overflows its banks, watering and fertilizing 
the adjacent country. M. de la Condamine, who made a 
voyage down this river in 1743, found its defcent in a ftraight 
courfe of about 1860 miles, to be about 1020 Englifh feet, 
or 64 inches in a mile. The tides are perceptible at 600 
miles from its mouth, but at an elevation only of go feet. 
Phil. Tranf. vol. Ixxi. p. 93. 109. 

Befides Orellana, who made this voyage from motives of 
ambition, and de la Condamine, who was prompted to it from 
a love of fcience, Madame Godin des Odonais, undertook it 
in 1769, from conjugal affection. The narrative of the 
hardthips which fhe fuffered, of the dangers to which fhe 
was expefed, and of the difafters which befel her, is one of 
the molt fingular and affecting itories in any language, and 
exhibits in her conduct a ftriking picture of the fortitude 
which diftinguifhes the one fex, blended with the fenfibility 
and tendernefs peculiar to the other. Lettre de M. Godin 
a M. de la Condamine. : 

AMAZONA, in Ornithology, a {pecies of AucEpo, firft 
defcribed by Dr. Latham, in his Syn. Av. Sup. p. 116, 
under the name of Amazonian KinGsFisHer. Itinhabits 
Cayenne, and is about thirteen inches in length. The colour 
above is glofly green, beneath white, pafling backwards in 
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aring to the nape; the fides are variegated with green: 
the wings and tail {potted with white. ‘Thefe particulars 
conftitute the fpecific character; it may be further added, 
that the bill is three inches long, narrow, ftraight, and 
black ; the under mandible yellow at the bafe; the thighs 
mottled with green, and the breaft clouded with the fame ; 
tail feathers green, {potted on each fide of the web with 
white, except the two middle feathers which are paler than 
the reit ; legs black. 

Amazona, a fpecies of Emscriza, defcribed by Lin- 
neusand Gmelin. The generai colour is brown, crown of the 
head fulvous, vent whitifh, It inhabits Surinam, and is 
about the fize of the titmoufe. The underfide of the wings 
white at the bafe.—Buffon calls this L’? Amazone, tom. iv. 
p- 394, and Latham gives it the Englifh name of Ama- 
zon’s BunTING. 

AMAZONE, in Sculpture, a very fine antique ftatue, 
in Parian marble. It was about two hundred years at the 
Villa Mattei, wpon Mount Coelius, at Rome; from whence 
it was removed to the mufeum of the Vatican, by pope 
Clement XIV. ; and is now in the gallery of antiques at 
Paris. There is alfo a beautiful flatue of a queen of the 
Amazons at Wilton ; reprefented in a warlike ation; being 
on one knee; as under a horfe, defending herfelf in battle. 
Her fhield is in the form of a half moon ; behind the lower 
part of which, the feulptor has executed a horfe’s foot ; in 
order to illuftrate the attitude. ‘This ftatue was executed 
by the celebrated Cleomenes. 

AMAZONIA, in Geography, a large country of South 
America, 1460 miles long, and goo miles broad, is fituated 
between the equator and 20° S. lat., and bounded on the 
north by Terra Firma and Guiana, on the eaft by the At- 
lantic Ocean and Brafil, on the fouth by Paraguay, and on 
the weft by Peru. This country was firft difcovered by 
Francifco Orellana, about the year £541, who, ina bark, 
manned with 50 foldiers, was borne down by the ftream of 
the river Napo into the channel of the Maragnon ; and who, 
after making frequent defcents on both fides of the river, 
fometimes feizing by force of arms the provifions of the 
fierce favages, feated on its banks, and fometimes procuring 
a {upply of food by a friendly intercourfe with more gentle 
tribes, reached the ocean. This bold and magnanimous 
adventurer pretended to have difcovered along the banks of 
this river, nations fo rich, that the roofs of their temples 
were covered with plates of gold; and he defcribed a re- 
public of women fo warlike and powerful, as to have ex- 
tended their dominions over a confiderable traét of the fertile 
plains which he had vifited. From this community of 
warlike women, who, with arms in their hands, oppofed 
his paffage, he called the country Amazonia, or the 
land of the Amazons, and he gave the name of Amazon 
to the river, which had formerly been denominated Ma- 
ragnon. 

The Spaniards have made feveral attempts to plant this 
country, but always met with fo many difficulties and dif 
alters, as to render their defigns abortive. ‘lhe Portuguefe 
have fome {mall fettlements on that part of the coaft which 
lies betwixt Cape North and the mouth of the river Amazon ; 
but thefe excepted, the natives are in the fole poffeffion of 
the whole country. The air in this country is cooler than 
might be expected, confidering its fituation in the middle of 
the torrid zone; which is owing partly to the heavy rains, 
which caufe the inundations of the rivers for one half of the 
year, and partly to the cloudinefs of the weather, fo that 
the fun is obfcured, during the greateft part of his {tay 
above the horizon. The fair feafon is about the time of the 
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folftices, and the wet or rainy feafon is about the equinoxes, 
The foil of Amazonia is very fertile, and produces corn, 
grain, and all kinds of tropical fruits ; befides a variety of 
timber, as cedar, brafil-wood, oak, ebony, iron-wood, log- 
wood, and other dying woods; and allo cocoa, tobacco, 
{ugar canes, cotton, caflava root, potatoes, yams, farfas 
parilla,- gums, railins, balfams of various forts, pine apples, 
guavas, bananas, &c. ‘he forefts abound with wild honey, 
and alfo with tigers, wild boars, buffaloes, deer, parrots, 
and game of various kinds. ‘Fhe rivers and lakes afford an 
ample fupply of fith, fea-cows, and turtles; but the alli- 
gators and water-ferpents render fifhing a dangerous employ- 
ment. The trees, fields, and plants, are verdant throughout 
the year. The natives are of good ftature, with agreeable 
features, long black hair and a copper-coloured com- 
plexion, and are very difierent from the natives of Africa, 
in the fame latitude, on the oppofite fide of the Atlantic. 
Condamine fays, that they have a tafte forthe imitative arts, 
efpecially fculpture and painting, and that they frequently 
excel in mechanical profeflions. ‘They {pin and weave cotton 
cloth. Their houfes are built with wood and clay, and 
thatched with reeds. Their arms, in general, are darts and 
javelins, bows and arrows, with targets of cane or fifh fkins. 
The feveral nations, on both fides of the river Amazon, 
which are very numerous, are governed by chiefs or ca- 
ziques 3 for it is obfervable, that the monarchical form of 
government has prevailed almoft univerfally, in both ancient 
and modern times, in a rude and unrefined fiate of fociety. 
The regalia, by which the chiefs are diftinguifhed, are 
a crown of parrot’s feathers, a chain of tiger’s teeth or 
claws, which hang round the wailt, and a wooden fword. 
They are all idolaters, and worfhip the images of their an- 
cient heroes; and in their various expeditions they carry 
their gods along with them. 

As to the Amazonian race, if it ever exifted otherwife ~ 
than in the imagination of the original adventurer Orellana, 
or in the exaggerated reports of travellers and voyagers, it 
is now wholly extinct ; and probably the notion was at firft 


. fuggefted by the activity and courage which the females of 


this country exerted, in the defence of their privileges, 
again{t the encroachment of foreigners. 

AMAZONS, in Geography and Hiffory, denote an ancient 
nation of warlike women, who founded an empire in Afia 
Minor, upon the river Thermodon, along the coafts of the 
Black Sea; and who are faid to have formed a {tate out of 
which men were excluded. What commerce they had with 
that fex, was only with ftrangers, whom, after occafional 
intercourle at ftated times, they put to death; hence, as 
Herodotus informs us, they have been called AZorpata, or 
murderers of their hufbands. They alfo killed all their male 
children, or, as fome authors fay, broke their legs, or dif- 
jointed their knees, and thus rendered them incurably lame, 
by luxations, as Diodorus Siculus, Hippocrates, and Galen 
affert, that they might be the more eafily reduced to a ftate 
of dependence and flavery. Moreover, they nurfed their 
females, and trained them up to war; and that they might 
ufe their arms more readily, and be more fit for the combat, 
they cnt off, or feared with a plate of hot brafs, their right 
breafts, apprehending that there would be otherwife fome 
impediment in the ufe of the bow. Hippocrates and Galen 
allow that this fact was reported ; but they allege, that this 
operation was performed, not on account of any impediment 
in the ufe of the bow, but to render the right arms ftronger 
by an addition of aliment, as that which would have gone 
to the breaft would be thus reftrited to the arm. In 
reference to the excifion of their breafts, Penthefilea, one 
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of ‘their queens, is reprefented by Virgil, /En. lib. i. 
Vv. 402. 
« Aurea fubne&tens exferte cingula mamme.” 


From this la(t circumftance it is, that they are fuppofed 
to take their name, vz. from the privative « and peasy 
mamma, breaf. 

Others have fnggefted, that the amputation performed on 
the brealts of the females was invented by the Greek ety- 
mologilts, in order to explain the name of the nation. Others 
again have eonjectured, that the name was derived from the 
Cireaflian word maza, the moon, which is faid to have been 
a favourite deity among the mountaineers of Caucafus, in 
the vicinity of which the Amazons were fettled. Dr. 
Bryant (uli infra) traces the etymology of the appellation to 
zon, the fun, which was the national object of w orfhip. 
Some have maintained, that the defcription of the Amazons, 
given by the ancient writers, is purely allegorical ; the am- 
putation of one of the breafts fignifying, that the female 
only was nourifhed by the mothers; and the killing of the 
boys denoting, that they were committed to the care of 
itrangers. 

It is, however, a point that has been controverted, even 
among the ancient writers, as well as the moderns, whether 
fuch a nation as the Amazons are defcribed to be, have ever 
exifted. Strabo, Palephatus, and others, abfolutely deny 
it; whilft, on the contrary, Herodotus, Paufanias, Dio- 
dorus Siculus, Trogus Pompeius, Jultin, Pliny, Mela, 
Plutarch, &c. exprefsly affert it. ai 

Herodotus, in his hiltory of the Scythians (lib. iv. c. 110. 
p- 330—332. ed. Weffeling.), informs us, that the Grecks, 
who had obtained a fignal vittory over the Amazons, near 
the river Thermodon, were carrying off the refidue that had 
efeaped the flaughter in fhips into their own country. While 
they were at fea the Amazons confpired azainit them, and 
killed all. the men whom they had on board ; but being un- 
acquainted with the art of navigation, even with the ufe of 
the rudder, fails, and oars, they were driven by the wind and 
tide to the precipices of the Palus Mezotis, in the territories 
of the free Scythians. Here they went afhore, and marching 
up into the country, they feized the firft horfes they found, 
and began to plunder the inhabitants. ‘The Scythians un- 
aequainted with their language, fex, and drefs, took them at 
firit to be youths ; but aftera {kirmifh or two, in which fome 
of them were taken prifoners, they found that they were 
women. Accordingly all hoftilities ceafed, and they formed 
conneétions with them as their wives. But when the Scy- 
thians invited thefe women to accompany them to their own 
country, they declined accepting the invitation; alleging, that 
they had been always ufed to draw the bow, dart .a javelin, 
mount a horfe, and fuch warlike exercifes, to which they 
fuppofed the Scythian women were altogether unaccuitomed, 
and that they could not confent to exchange their military 
mode of living for a life of eafe and indolence. They therefore 
exhorted their hufbands, if they. {till retained the fame con- 
jugal affeGion for them, to vilit their parents and friends, 
and to return with the feveral portions affigned them. They 
complied with the advice ; and upon their return, were in- 
formed by their wives, that fince they had deprived them of 
their parents, and committed feveral depredations in that 
country, they thought it much fafer to. fix their habitation 
on the other fide of the Tanais. This fcheme was approved 
and executed. After three days march to the eaft of that 
river, and three more northward from the lake Mzotis, they 
arrived and fettled in-the country of Sarmatia, where they 
continued, fays Herodotus, to his time,. Hence, continues 


the hiftorian, the wives of the Sarmatians purfue their ancient 
mode of life, hunting on horfeback either alone, or in the 
company of their bufbands, marching with their armies, and 
wearing the fame drefs with the men. The Sarmatians ufed 


-the Scythian language, corrupted by the Amazons, who had 


never learned to fpeak it corretly. Their marriages were 

attended with this peculiar circumitance, that no virgin was 

allowed to marry till the had killed an enemy in the field, and . 
therefore fome of them were old before they married, accorde - 
ing to the requifition of the law. 

From Diodorus Siculus (lib. ii. c. 45. p. 156—158. ed, 
Wefleling.), we learn, that there was formerly a nation who. 
dwelt near the river Thermodon, in which women governed 
and conducted all their military expeditions. Among thefe, 
one excelled all the reft in dtrength and valour. By her an 
army was affembled, and trained up in military difcipline, fo 
as to fubdue fome of the neighbouritig nations. Her fame 
increafing with her fuccefs, fhe ftyled herfelf the daughter 
of Mars, and ordered the men to {pin wool, and to perform - 
the domettic fervices of the women. | She promulgated lawa, 
which required the women to engage in-warlike exercifes, 
and the men to remain at home in an-abje¢t condition, and 
to be employed in the moft fervile offices. The male children 
that were born were debilitated in their legs and arms, fo as 
to be unfit for war ; and the females had their right breafts 
feared, fo that they might be no impediment to them in 
fighting ; and hence, fays the hiftorian, this nation obtained 
the name of Amazons. The queen, diftinguifhed by her 
military flall, built at the mouth of the Thermodon a large 
city, called Themifeyra, and adorned it with a famous 
palace. In her warlike expeditions fhe maintained ftri& 
difcipline and order ; and thus reduced to fubjeétion all the 
neighbouring nations, as far as the river Tanais. Having 
finifhed thefe exploits, fhe clofed her life in the field like.a 
hero, and fell in a battle, in which fhe had difplayed fin- 
gular courage. She was fucceeded- by her daughter, who 
eraulated the valeur of her mother, and in fome refpe&s 
furpaffed her. She caufed the young women to be inured 
to hunting in early life, and alfo to military exercifes. She 
inftituted feafts and facrifces to Mars and Diana, which 
were denominated ‘Vaurepoli, carried her arms beyond the 
Tanais, and fubdued the people of all thofe countries as fay 
as Thrace. Upon her return with rich fpoils, fhe caufed 
temples to be ere&ted to the above-mentioned deities, and 
gained the love of her fubjeéts by her mild.and gentle go- 
vernment. She afterwards reduced a great part of Afia, 
and extended her conquefts as far as Syria. The fucceeding: 
queens of the fame race aequired renown by their govern- 
ment, and greatly enlarged the dominion of the: Amazonian 
nation. The fame of the Amazons continued for feveral 
ages, till at length Hippolyta was vanquifhed and captured 
by Hercules, the fon of Jupiter and Alcmena; and by de+ 
grees the Amazonian name became totally extin@. The 
laft queen of the Amazons was Penthefilea, who affifted the 
Trojans, after the death of Heétor, and was flain by, 
Achilles. So fignal and extraordinary were the charaéter 
and exploits of this queen, and others of. the Amazonians, 
that Diodorus acknowledges, that in later ages, the relations. 
of them lave been regarded as fabulous. 

Diodorus’ elfewhere (viz. lib. tii. p. 220.) mentions an- 
other race of Amazons, mech more ancient than thofe of 
Pontus, in the vicinity of Thermodon. Thefe inhabited the 
weftern parts of Libya; they were under the government. of 
women; and as long as they continued fingle, they per- 
formed the duty of foldiers in the field; and after a ftipu- 
lated period they affociated with the men, and bore children ; 
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but the magiftracy and all public offices were retained by the 
females, and the men were employed in domettic offices, and 
were altogether fubje&t to their wives, who would not allow 
them any: participation of authority inthe ftate, or any con- 
cern in military affairs. Their. females-had their breafts 
feared, that they might not be any hindrance to them as they 
grew up, and engaged in martial exercifes. One of the 
principal queens of this nation was Myrina, who is fuppofed 
to have lived in the time of Orus, the fon of Is, and to 
have conquered Africa and the greater part of Afia, but. 
was at laft flain in Thrace. 

Jultin (ex Trog. lib. ii. cap. 4.) traces the origin of the 
Amazonian republic: in Scythia. About the time of the 
firft irruptions of the Scythians into Afia, in the reign of 
Sefoftris, king of Egypt, two princes of the royal blood, 
named Hylinos and Scolopytus, were compelled by an adverfe 
fa€tion to retire into Cappadocia with their wives and 
families. By the affiftance of the youths they brought with 
them, they obtained poffeffion of Thermofciria, on the river 
Thermodon, whence they made incurfions into the adjacent 
nations for feveral-years, till at laft they were all treachcr- 
oufly murdered. Their wives, partly from revenge and 
partly from~a dread of flavery, put themfelves under the 
condué& of fome of their chief heroines, and prepared for 
a bloody war with the murderers. In order to give full 
feope to their fury, they rencunced all future marriages, and 
deftroyed thofe of their bufbands, who had efcaped the 
flaughter ; and then proceeded with fuch vigour and fuch 
fuccefs againit their enemies, as totally to overthrow them, 
and to compel them to fue for peace. One of their ftipu- 
lations was, that they fhould yearly have a month’s inter- 
eourfe with each other, for the propagation of their fpecies; 
after which they brought up all their girls in their own way, 
deprived them of their right breafts, that they might be no 
obitruétion to them in drawing their bow ; and as for the 
boys, they either killed them, as Jultin fays, or difabled 
them for martial exercife, or fent them to their fathers, ac- 
cording to Herodotus and others. Thefe furprizing exploits 
were achieved under the government and conduét of two 
queens, Lampeto and Marphelia, who pretended to be the 
daughters of Mars; and who, having extended their con- 
quefts into Afta, built cities there. The former of thefe 
females was left behind, with an army to fecure their con- 
queft, and the latter, on her return home, with her {poils, 
was furprifed and cut off, with the reft of her female war- 
riors, by fome bands of barbarians. After a fucceffion of 
female queens, Penthefilea is faid to have come to Troy for 
the affiltance of Priamus, as we have already mentioned. 
This queen, it is added, was the inventrefs of the battle-axe, 
and was killed by Pyrrhus, the fon of Achilles. Another 
of their queens, named Tomyris, had a bloody encounter 
with Cyrus, king of Perfia; and the famous queen Tha- 
leftris had an amorous intercourfe with Alexander the Great. 
Under this laft queen it is faid, that the Amazonian kingdom 
and race were ultimately deftroyed, 

Quintus Curtius (De Rebus Geftis, A. M. lib. vi. c. 5. 
tom. 1. p. 400. ed. Snakenburg.) bas given a particular ac- 
count of this intercourfe between Thaleltris and Alexander. 
He fays, that the nation of the Amazons were fituated upon 
the borders of Hyrcania, and that they inhabited the plains 
of Themifcyra, near the river Thermodon. Thaleltris, their 
queen, who governed the whole country between Mount 
Caucafus and the river Phafis, being defirous of feeing 
Alexander, fent meffengers to requeft an interview with him. 
Having obtained permiffion to vifit him, fhe advanced with 
390 of her female warriors ; and when fhe approached his 


prefence, fhe leaped from her horfe, with two javelins in her 
right hand. The apparel of the Amazons, fays Curtius, 
does not’cover the whole body ; but the left fide is naked 10 
the breaft, and the fkirts of their garments, which are tied 
up ina knot, reach below the knees. Their left breaft is 
preferved, that they may fuckle their female offspring ; but 
the right breaft is feared, that they may the more eafily bend 
the bow, and fhoot their arrows. Thaleflris, after oblerving 
Alexander for fome time with an undaunted countenance, was 
difappointed, as his perfonal appearance did not correfpond 
to the ideas fhe had previoufly formed of him, from the 
report of his fignal exploits. When the king afled her, 
whether fhe had any thing to defire of him, Thaleftris with- 
out hefitation replied, that fhe wifhed to have children by 
him, and that fhe was worthy of the honour of giving heirs 
to kis dominions. The female fhe would referve for herfelf, 
and the male fhould be delivered to him. When Alexander 
interrogated her, whether fhe would accompany him in his 
wars, fhe declined, alleging, that fhe had left her kingdom 
without a guardian. Alexander, after renewed folicitations 
on her part, and a delay of 13 days, complied with her 
wifhes ; and Thaleftris returned to her kingdom, 

Plutarch, in his life of Pompey, (Oper. tom. i. p. 638.) 
fays, that the Amazons inhabit thofe parts of Mount Can- 
cafus, that lie towards the Hyrcanian fea, that they are fe- 
parated from the Albanians by the Getule and Leges, and 
that they annually, for two months, accompany thefe people, 
and cohabit with them near the river:Thermodon. They 
then retire to their own habitations, and live apart for the 
reft of the year. In his life of Thefeus, (Oper. tom: i. 
p- 13.) Plutarch,. after reciting fome particulars relating to 
the hiitory of the Amazons, acknowledges, that the accounts 
of them which had been preferved were partly fabulous and 
partly true. The arms of the Amazons were bows-and 
arrows, javelins, and a kind of battle-axes, denominated the 
axe of the, Amazons, the invention. of which is aferibed by 
the elder Pliny to their queen, Penthefilea. On medals, 
the buft of the Amazons is ufually armed with a fmall twos 
edged axe, called bipennis or fecuris, borne on the fhoulder; 
and a buckler, in the form of a half moon, by the Latins . 
called pelta, on the left arm. Hence Ovid’s.defcription . 
Ex Pont. 


“ Non tibia Amazonia eft pro-me fumenda fecuris, . 
Lut excifa levi pelta gerenda manu.” 


And Virgil, {peaking of. the queen..Penthefilea.in Aineid: 
hb... v. 490, fays, 
« Ducit Amazonidum lunatis agmina peltis.”? 


Befide the Amazons of Africa, which formed the moft ° 
confiderable body of thefe female warriors, and thofe of 
Mount Caucafus, near Colchis and Albania, and likewife 
near the Palus Mzotis, of whom we have already given an 
account, Polyenus fpeaks of Amazons in India, who are 
alfo mentioned by Nonnus. They likewife oceur in A&thi- 
opiaw They at one time, fays Dr. Bryant, poffeffed all 
Tonia ; and there were traditions of their being at Samos, 
and in Italy, where they had a town in Meflapia, towards - 
the lower part of the country, called Amazonia. . Even the - 
Athenians and Beotians were of the fame family ; hence it 
is faid, that Cadmus had.an Amazonian wife, when he went 
to, Thebes, and that her name was Sphinx. The Colchians and 
Iberians, as well as the Cimmerians and Mzote, according 
to this learned writer, were Amazonians ; and fo were all 
the Ionians, and.the Atlantians ef Mauritania. Philoftratus, . 
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in his Hereicis, mentions Amazonians on the Danube, and 
in Lucius Florus we read of German Amazons. 

Among the ancient writers, who conlider the peculiar 
hiltory of the Amazons as fabulous, we have already men- 
tioned Palwphatus, who was complimented for his dillin- 
guifhed underltanding, by the appellation ‘© ¢ soPwlxlos,”’ 
and who gave it no credit. Strabo alfo, although born at 
Amattris, in Cappadocia, an Amazonian region, could 
obtain no evidence to countenance the hillory. He fays, 
(Jib. i. tom. i, p. 770.) that many legendary {tories have a 
mixture of truth, and molt accounts admit of fome variation. 
But the hiftory of the Amazons has been uniformly the fame ; 
the whole a monttrous and abfurd detail, without the leait 
appearance of probability. For who can be perfuaded, that 
a community of women, either as an army, or a city, ora 
flate, could fubfifl without men? and not only fubfift, but 
make expeditions into other countries, aud gain the fove- 
reignty qver kingdoms; not merely over the Tonians and 
thofe who were in their neighbourhood, but pafs the feas 
and carry their arms into Europe; to accede to this were 
to fuppofe, that nature varied from her fixed principles ; 
and that in thofe days women were men, and men women. 
It may be added, that if fuch a people really exifted, fome 
traces of them would have been found, either in Iberia and 
Albania; or in the country upon the Thermodon, where 
they are fuppofed chiefly to have refided. But Procopius 
(De Bell. Gothic. lib. iv. c. 3. p. 570.) fays, that there was 
no mark, no tradition to be obferved concerning them. 

Amonglt the moderns, who have maintained the exiftence 
of Amazons in ancient times, we may mention M. Petit, 
a French phyfician, who publifhed a Latin differtation, 
in 1685, in order to eftablifh the faét. This differtation 
contains abundance of curious inquiries, relating to their 
habit, their arms, the cities built by them, &c. Dr. Bryant 
(Analyfis of Ancient Mythology, vol. ili. p. 457, &c.) 
explodes the account of the exiltence of fuch a nation as 
fabulous ; and he fays, that the whole of this ttrange hiftory 
has been owing to a wrong etymology of the appellation 
Amazon. The Greeks, who were fond of deducing every 
thing from their own language, imagined, that by the term 
Amazon was fignitied a perfon without a breaft. This perfon 
they inferred to be a female ; and, in confequence of it, as 
the Amazors were a powerful people, they formed a notion, 
that they were a community of women, who fubfilted by 
themfelves ; and every abfurdity, with which this hiftory is 
attended, took its rife from the above-{ftated mifconception. 
They did not confider, that there were many nations of 
the Amazons widely feparated from each other; nor did 
they know, that they themfelves were of Amazonian race. 
Dr. Bryant is of opinion, that the Amazons were in general 
Cuthite colonies from Egypt and Syria; and as they wor- 
fhipped the fun, they were called Azones, Amazones, and 
Alazones, which are names of the fame import and bear refer- 
ence to the national objet of worfhip. To this purpofe Pau- 
fanias (lib. iii. p. 274.) mentions Apollo Amazonius, who 
was worfhipped in Laconia. The moft noted of them in- 
habited the region of Pontus, near the river Thermodon ; 
and they were alfo called Chalybes, and Alybes, and occu- 
pied part both of Cappadocia and Armenia, being fituated 
near Sinope, and extending towards Colchis. They are men- 
tioned by Homer (Iliad. hb. v. v. 856.) among the allies of 
the Trojans. One of the principal cities of thefe Chalybes, 
befides Sinope, was Amifon, or as Pliny expreffes it more 
juftly (lib. vi. p. 303.) Amazon, and he mentions a mountain 
near it of the fame name. Thefe people had different utes 
in the countries where they fettled, and often in the fame 


region 5 and therefore their hiftory has been confufed. They 
were called not only Amazonians, but Syri, Affyrii, Chal- 
divi, Mauri and Chalybes, and were flill further diverfified. 
They were the fame as the Ionim, and in confequence of it, 
they are faid to have founded the chief and moft ancient 
cities in Tonia, and its neighbourhood, Accordingly the 
coin of the cities in Afia Minor, and particularly of thofe 
in Phrygia, Tonia, and Myfia, has often an Amazon for its 
device. ‘he Amazons, according to the learned writer now 
cited, were Arkites, and one of their chief cities was called 
Archeopolis, who came from Egypt, and worfhipped the 
fun, and Selene, the chief deities of the country, from 
whence they came. They are fliled by Herodotus A%or- 
pata, not as he conceives from killing their hufbands, becaufe, 
according to their hitory, they had not any, but from their 
worthip; and this name was given to their priefts. It fignifies 
a prielt of 488 or Orus; and thefe priefts ufed to facrifice 
{trangers, who accidentally came upon their coaft, and hence 
they were ftyled, * Avdpoxros,” murderers. The Egyptians, 
it is alleged, admitted the fillrum among their military in- 
{truments of mufic, and made ule of it when they went to 
war, The fame praétice prevailed among the Amazonians, 
who worfhipped the Ifs of Egypt, and made ufe of her 
fillrum, when they engaged in battle. The Amazonians of 
Colchis and Armenia were not far removed from the Minyz, 
near Mount Ararat, and were of the fame family. They 
were Arkites, as we may learn from the people of Pontic 
Theba, and followed the rites of the ark, under the name 
of Meen, Baris, and fona. Hence it is, that they have been 
reprefented with lunar fhields ; not that they were of a lunar 
fhape, but the lunette was a device taken from their worfhip. 
It was the national enfign, which was painted upon their 
fhields ; whence it is faid of them, “ pictis bellantur Ama- 
zones armis.” ‘Che Amazonian fhield approached nearly to 
the fhape of a leaf, as did alfo the fhields of the Gothic 
nations ; and upon thefe fhiclds they had more lunettes than 
one; and from them the cuftom was tranf{mitted to the 
Turks and other Tartar nations. One of the moft extra- 
ordinary circumftauces in the hiftory of the Amazons is 
their invafion of Attica. They are reprefented as women, 
who came from the river Thermodon, in revenge for the 
infult offered them by Hercules, who had plundered their 
country. Their attack is defcribed as violent; and the 
confliét for a long time doubtful. At latt, having loft many 
of their companions, they were obliged to retreat and en- 
tirely to leave the country. Of this invafion the Athenians 
pretended to have had many evidences ; they exhibited the 
tombs of the Amazons, who fell in the conteft ; the place 
of engagement was called Amazoneum; and near it was 
an ancient pillar, faid to be ereéted by this people But 
the hiftory abounds with inconfiltencies, though Plutarch 
(ubi fupra) feems to credit it, and adduces feveral circums 
{tances, with a view of eftablifhing its certainty. Sucha 
people, however, as the Amazonians, had certainly been in 
Attica; the Athenians, as well as the Beeotians, were in 
a great meafure defcended from them. ‘The rites to which 
Plutarch refers, in proof of hoftility between the Ama- 
zonians and Athenians, afford no conclufive argument to this 
purpofe ; becaufe they confilted originally in offerings made 
to the deity, from whom the Amazons derived their name, 
He was called Azon, and Amazon, and was the fame as 
Ares, the fun. They worfhipped both Ares and Harmon, 
changed by the Greeks to a feminine Harmonia ; and in con- 
fequence of this worfhip, the Amazons were faid to be the 
offspring of thofe deities. Hence it is, that the wife of 
Cadmus was faid to be Harmonia; for the Cadmians were 
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undoubtedly Amazonians. What became of thefe female 
warriors after their repulfe from Attica, the Grecians have 
not hittorically afcertained. Some fay that they retreated 
into Magna Grecia, and founded the city Cleite. Ifocrates 
(in Panegyr. p. 93.) acknowledges, that none of them re- 
turned into their own country ; and Lyfias (Funeb. Orat.) 
fays, that their nation was wholly ruined by this expedition, 
that they loft their territories, and that they were no more 

_heard of. Upon which Plutarch (ubi /upra) obferves, 
that we muft not wonder, when tranfaGtions are of fuch 
antiquity, if hiltory fhould prove contradictory and ob- 
fcure. 

The Amazons are faid'to have always fought on horfeback, 
(Ariftoph. Lyfiftrata, v.680.); and yet the ufe of cavalry was 
not known in Greece, till long after this era; for, according 
to Homer, the Afiatic nations at the fiege of Troy were 
equally unacquainted with this advantage. As forthe tombs, 
which have been adduced as evidence of this invafion, they 
were probably high altars, raifed in ancient days. The whole 
of this hiltory relates to old rites and cuftoms ; and not to 
any warlike expedition. The pillar, called Amazonium, 
indicates, that the Amazons might have been once in this 
country, and that they probably eref&ted it; but this was 
the objet to which they paid their adoration, as they lived 
in an age, when ftatues were not known. Such a one the 
Argonauts are faid to have found in the temple of Arez, 
when they landed upon the coaft of Pontus, and made their 
offerings to the deity, thus defcribed by Apollonius, (Ar- 
gonaut. lib. ti. v. 1174.) according to the Englifh tranflation 
of the original 


« Now to the grove of Arez they repair, 
And while the vi&iims bleed, they take their ftand 
Around the glowing altar, full in front 
Of a fair temple. Here of ebon hue 
Rifes in air a lofty antique ftone. 
Before it all of Amazonian name 
Bow low, and make their vows.’”’ 


That thefe fuppofed tombs were altars, is alfo inferred 
from their fituation in the middle of the city, and in many 
different places. Every circumftance of this invafion is at- 
tended, fays our author, with fome abfurdity. It is owing, 


we are told, to the injuftice of Hercules, who ftole the_ 


girdle of Hippolyte, and attacked the nation, of which fhe 
was queen, fo as quite to ruin it. The Amazons, thus de- 
feated and weakened, and not able to withftand their next 
neighbours (fee Diod. Sic. lib.iv. p.229. tom.i. p. 262.) 
determined to wage war with the Greeks, and particularly 
with Thefeus of Athens. They began their march, but 
inftead of proceeding dire&tly to Greece, they purfued a 
contrary route, pafling north-eaft in order to arrive at the 
fouth-weft, and ranging round the whole Euxine fea, by 
Mount Caucafus and Colchis, to the Cimmerian Bofphorus, 
and traverfing many hills and rivers, they at laft arrived at 
Athens, pitched their camp in the precinéts of the city, clofe 
to the Acropolis, fought a fevere battle, retired, and not 
being able to return home, were difperfed and annihilated. 
And yet fo far is this female hiftory from terminating, the 
Amazons are introduced again by the poets, Homer, Vir- 
gil, &c. at the fiege of Troy, and are to be met with in 
the wars of Cyrus. Some ages after, in the time of Alex- 
ander, an interview is faid to have paffed, as we have al- 
ready related, in which the queen of the Amazons makes 
propofals to that monarch about fharing, for a night or 
two, his bed. And even in the time of Pompey the Great, 
during the Mithridatic war, they are fuppofed to exilt ; for 


after a victory gained by that general, the Roman foldiers 
are faid to have found many boots and bufkins, which Dion 
Caffius (in Bell. Mithrid.) thinks were undoubtedly Ama- 
zonian. Such, fays Bryant, after a long and learned detail of 
various particulars, of which the above is merely a concife 
abftra&t, was the credulity of the ancients about one of 
the mott improbable ftories that was ever feigned: and 
this learned writer concludes upon the whole, ‘* that the 
Amazonians were a manifold people, and denominated from 
their worfhip. They were fome of the Titanic race, who 
fettled in Colchis, Tonia, Hellas, and upon the Atlantic in 
Mauritania; they were alfo to be found in other parts, 
and their family charateriftic may in all places be feen. 
They were the fame as the Cadmians; and the ftruétures 
which bore their names were not ereéted to them, but were 
the work of their own hands.” Eumolpus, fays Plato 
(Menexenus, vol. ii. p. 239.), led the Amazons, when they 
invaded Attica ; and he is fuppofed to have been the princi- 
pal perfon who introduced the rites and mytteries, which 
were obferved by the Athenians. His fons were the priefts, 
who officiated at the temple of Ceres in Eleufis. From all 
cn'cumftances it is concluded, * that what has been repre- 
fented as a warlike expedition, was merely the fettling of 
a colony, and thofe who had the condu& of it were Ama- 
zonians, who had been reprefented as women. And fo far 
is probable, that there were women among them, who of- 
ficiated at the religious ceremonies which were in{tituted.” 
—Among barbarous nations women have often combated 
by the fide of their hufbands ; but it is almoft impoffible, 
fays Mr. Gibbon, (Hift. vol.xi. p. 46.) that a fociety 
of Amazons fhould ever have fubjifted either in the old 
or new world. 

Later geographers and ‘travellers fpeak of Mingrelian 
and Georgian Amazons; Amazons in America, in Mono- 
motapa, in the Philippine iflands, in Denmark, &c. John 
de los Sanétos, a Portuguefe capuchin, in his defeription of 
Ethiopia, mentions a race of Amazons in Africa; and 
fEneas Sylvius gives us a very precife account of a republic 
of real Amazons in Bohemia, which lafted nine years, 
founded by the valour of a young woman, named Valafca. 
That there have been females of fingular talents and very 
extraordinary firmnefs and refolution, in all ages and in 
all nations, no one can difpute; and if we compare the war- 
like genius of the Scythian women in general, and more 
particularly that of the Sarmatians, in whofe neighbour- 
hood the Amazons are faid to have lived, with the occafion 
which is reported to have given birth to their ftrange kind 
of government, namely, the treacherous murder of their huf- 
bands, and their being in danger of becoming a prey to 
their murderers, and in a ftrange country ; we may incline 
to give fome credit to the brave and mafculine method 
which they took to fave themfelves from flavery, and to re- 
venge the flaughter of their hufbands. The Scythian, as 
well as the Celtic women, were anciently held in great efteem 
and veneration, for their fkill in divination above the men, 
infomuch that the latter are upbraided by ancient authors 
for fuffering women to affift at and dire& their councils 
and to have even prefided in their courts of judicature, and 
other affemblies; in which their judgment was reckoned 
decifive, becanfe they were fuppofed to be divinely infpired. 
Being, therefore, inured to council, execution, and warlike 
exploits, exafperated by the barbarous brutality of their 
hufbands, and rendered, as it were, defperate by the pro- 
{pect of impending flavery, we’ need not wonder, that they 
fhould adopt effeétual means of infli€ing vengeance, and 
of defending themfelves; and, with this view, raid 
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fhould feleét one or two of the flrongelt and mof valiant 
to lead them in an offenlive war againtt their enemies, and 
‘that they fhould carry it on with courage and conttancy, 
and of courfe with fuch aftonifhing fuccefs. 
warlike temper, their government, cultoms, valour, conduct, 
and achievements, have been exaggerated beyond credi- 
bility, it may be alleged, that this has been done with. re- 
{pect to other nations, governments, and conquerors, which 
have attracted: unufual attention, and which it would be 
sabfurd to reject as. altogether fabulous on that account. 
The fame allowance fhould be made in both cafes: and this 
is much more reafonable than to fuppofe that the various 
hiftorians who have given an account of them, have been 
guilty of forgery or of too great credulity. 

The true hiilory of the ancient, and even of the modern 
Amazons, has, without doubt, been blended with much 
fable, with many marvellous and improbable, not to fay alto- 
gether incredible relations; bat the teltimony upon which it 
is tranfmitted to us deferves regard, and it would manifeit a 
degree of {cepticifm, which, applied to other cafes, would be 
not only unwarrantable, but dangerous and pernicious, alto- 
gether to difeard-it. ‘The empire of the Amazons.was cer- 
-tainly of a different kind from that which properly belongs to 
“the female fex. The empire of the woman,”’ fays Rouf- 
feau, ‘‘is.an empire of -foftnefs, of addrefs, of compla- 
cency. Her commands are carefles; her menaces are 
tears.” ‘Fhe character of the ancient Amazons,” fays 
Dr. Johnfon, * was rather. terrible than lovely. The hand 
could not be very delicate-that was only employed in draw- 
ing -the bow, -and brandifhing the battle-ax. Their power 
was maintained by cruelty ; their courage was deformed 
by ferocity ; and their example only fhews, that men and 
-women live beft together.” 

Amazon -is applied, in a figurative fenfe, to bees, be- 
caufe among thefe infects the females alone are commonly 
f{uppofed to bear fway. 

Ariftotle, treating of the breeding of bees, profeffes 
himfelf ignorant of their fex; and therefore, willing to 
keep up the prerogative of the males, calls their governor 
“Bacsrzvs, rex, in which he has been followed by the generality 
of authors. 

‘An ingenious writer of our own country, takes the li- 
berty to {train the ordinary fignification of the word rex, 
and in fuch places tranflates it gueen, this being an Amazo- 
z/an, or female kingdom. 

Mr. Warder has publifhed a work under the title of the 
Trve Amazons, or the Commonwealth of Begs. 

AMAZONIAN, fomething relating to, or refembling 
-AMAZONS. 

Amazonian kingdom, is particularly ufed for a feminine 
one, or that wherein the females alone bear rule. 

Amazonian habit, in Antiquity, denotes a drefs formed 
in imitation of the Amazons. 

Marcia, the famous concubine of the emperor Commo- 
dus, had the appellation Amazonian, becaufe fhe charmed 
him mott in a habit of this kind.— Hence alfo that prince 
himfelf engaged in combat, or at lealt intended to engage, 
in the amphitheatre, in an Amazonian habit; and of all 
titles the Amazonius was one of thofe he moft delighted in. 
In honour either of the gallant, or his miftrefs, the month 
of January was alfo denominated Amazonius. Some alfo 
apply Amazonian habit to the hunting drefs worn by many 
ladies among us. 

AMAZONIUS is an appellation given toa kind of 
paftil, or troche, anciently ufed againit rifings of the fto- 
mach, and vomitings.—The ingredients of which it is com- 
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pofed, are fmallage, anife-feed, wormwood, myrrh, pepper, 
cafloreum, opium, and cinnamon. 

AMAZONUS, in Entomology, a {mall Species of Sca- 
RABUS, found in Surinam. It is teltaceous, with two 
black marks on the thorax, and a brown callus on the exterior 
margin of the wing-cafes. Linn. Syit. Nat. 

AMBA, in Botany, a name by which fome arthors have 
called the magna Indica, or ManGo-tree, called'allo amlalam, 
and ambe. 

AMBACHIT, in Topography, denotes a kind of jurifdic- 
tion, or tenitory, the poffeflor whereof has the adminiftra- 
tion of juflice, both in ako and Lafo; or of what is called 
in the Scots law a power of pit and gallows, 7. ¢. a power of 
drowning and hanging. 

In fome ancient writers ambacht is particularly ufed for 
the jurifdiction, government, or chief magitracy of a city. 


“The word is very ancient, though ufed originally in a 


ferfe fomewhat different. Ennius calls a mercenary, or flave 
hired for money, ambadus; and Cxfar (De Bell. Gallic. 
vi. 14+) gives the fame appellation to a kind of dependents 
among the Gauls, who, without being flaves, were attached 
to the fervice of great lords. 

AMBAGES, in Rhetoric. See CrncumtLocurion. 

AMBAITBA, the name of a tree in Brafil, called by the 
Indians, tipioca. Ray’s Hilt. Plant. See Ceckopta. 

AMBAITINGA, the name of a tree, whofe leaves are 
fo rough that they may be ufed to polifh hard wood. Ray’s 
Hitt. Plant. 

AMBAPAYA. See Carica. 

AMBAR (feed, in the Materia Medica, a name by which 
fomie have called mufk feed. 

AMBARES, in Geography, a town of France, in the 
department of the Gironde, and chief place of a canton, in 
the diftri& of Bourdeaux, five miles north-ealt of Bour- 
deaux. 

AMBARVALIA, in Antiquity, a fealt, or ceremony, 
among the Romans, celebrated avnually, in honour of 
the goddefs Ceres, in order to procure a happy harvett. 

At thefe fealts, they facrificed a bull, afow, and a fheep ; 
which, before the facrifice, were led in proceffion thrice 
around the fields; whence the fealt is fuppofed to have 
taken its name: from the Greek a1. about: or the La- 
tin ambio, I go round; and arvum, jfield——TVhough others 
write it ambarbalia, and ambarbia, and deduce it from ambire 
urbem, to go round the city. 

From the beatts offered in facrifice, the ceremony was alfo 
called suOVETAURILIA. 

Some will have the ambarvalia to have been held twice a 
year: the firft time towards the end of January, or, as 
others think, in April; and the fecond time in July, or 
as Rofinus imagines, in Augult; at the time when the 
harveft was ripe, maturis frugibus. Which opinion is the 
more probable, in that Ovid, who, in his Fatti, deferibes 
the fealts of the firt fix months of the year, from 
January to June inclufive, fays nothing of the ambar- 
valia. ; 
The facrifice offered on this occafion was hence called 
ambarvale facrum, and hoftia ambarvalis. 

The ambarvalia were of two kinds, public and pri- 
vate. : y 

The private were thofe folemnized by the mafters of fa- 
milies, accompanied with their children and fervants, in the 
villages and farms out of Rome.—They walked three times 
round the grounds, every one being crowned with teaves of 
oak, and finging hymns in honour of Ceres. After the 
proceffion, they went to faerifice. oe 
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The ambervale carmen waa a prayer preferred on this oc- 
eafion; whereof we have the formula preferved in Cato. 
“ De re ruftica.” c. 142. 

The public ambervalia were thofe celebrated in the boun- 
daries of the city 3 and in which the twelve fratres arvales 
officiated pontifically, walking at the head of a proceffion of 
the citizens, who had lands and vineyards at Rome. 

The prayer, or formula, here ufed, as it is given by Feftus, 
in voc, * pefailas,” was avertas morbum, mortem, tabem, ne- 
bulam, impetiginem, pofeflatum. . Virgil has defcribed the am- 
bervaiia iu the firft book of his Georgies, v. 343, &c. 

Some make a quinquennial as well as an annual ambervalia, 
the one performed once every /u/rum, the other once a year. 

The priefts. who chiefly officiated at this folemnity, were 
called fratres ARVALES. 

AMBERVALIS fos, in Botany, a name given, by fome 
authors, to the polyea/a, or milkwort. 

AMBASSADOR. See Empassanor. 

AMBAZAC, in Geography, a town of France, in the 
department of the Upper Vienne, and chief place of a can- 
ton, in the diftri& of Limoges, 10 miles north-eaft of Li- 
moges. he place contains 2783, and the canton 7342, 
inhabitants ;, the territory includes 2024 kiliometres, and 7 

* communes. 

AMBE, in Anatomy, a fuperlicial jetting out of a bone. 

Ambe, or Amat, in Surgery, an inftrument employed 
for the reduétion of a diflocated fhoulder, efpecially when 
the head of the.os brachii refs in the axilla. Various im- 
provements have been made in the conftrudtion of the ambi 
fince Hipysocrates’s time; but its ufe is rarely wanted, asa 
dexterous furgeon can generally replace the fhoulder bone 
by more fimple means. Sce Distocations. ¢ 

AMBEEZES, Amsorses, or Amzozes, in Geography, 
an ifland of Africa, in the Atlantic Ocean, near the cuait 
of Benin. N. lat: 4°15’. E. long. 10° 50’. 

AMBEL, in Botany. See Nympuza. 

AMBELANIA. See Wittucusera. 

AMBER, Hamsew, Gr.—L£leGrum, fuccinum, Lat.— 
Succin, carabé, ambre jaune, Fr.— Bernflein, 
agtflein, glas Firnflein, wafch-amber, Ger. 
—Gileffum, ancient German, according to 
Pliny. — Barnflen, raf, glys, Sweed. — 
Berafteen, Dan.—Succino, ambra_ gialla, 
Ital—Enyoko, Hung.—Fantar, Roff— 

: - Sacal, Egypt.—Bitumen fuccinum, Werner. 

The colour of amber is generally fome fhade of yellow, 
as wine yellow, wax yellow, honey yellow, hyacinth red, 
ycllowifh white ; it is alfo found oceafionally @reen or brown. 
Zt occurs amorphous, and in detached pieces. Is thining, 
or little fhining, with a waxen Iv4re. f Its fracture is con- 
choidal, and when broken it flies into indeterminate not par- 
ticularly fharp fragments. It is commonly tranfparent, 
more rarely femitranfparent or tranflucid. Is brittle, and 
its fp. grav. varies from 1.065 to 1.1. ; 

By rubbing, it readily becomes cletric. When applied 
toa lighted candle it takes fire, {wells confiderably, but does 
not run into drops, and exhales a white fmoke of a pungent 
penetrating odour. : 

It is fometimes confounded with copa: and HONEY- 
stone, but may be diftinguifhed from each without much 
difficulty. Copal is fofter than amber, and when inflamed 
melts into drops. Honey- ftone is much weaker in its elec- 
trical properties, and when laid on a hot coal becomes white. 

The only proper mines of this fub{tance that are as yet 
known, are in ducal Pruffia, near the fea coaft. They are 
worked in the ufual way by fhafts and galleries to the 
depth of about a hundred feet. he amber is imbedded 
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in a ftratum of foffil or carbonated wood, and occurs in now 
dules from a few grains in weight, to three or even five 
pounds : {pecimens alfo are occafionally met with confifting 
of the wood penetrated by veins of amber. The upper and 
under ftrata are fand and fandftone. Amber is alfo found 
along the whole fhore of the German fea, and of the fouth 
coaft of the Baltic. The projecting eaflern fhore of Eng- 


‘land too, and the coaft at the entrance of the channel from 


the north affords many fpecimens. Rounded nodules have 
been occafionally met with in the beds of gravel near Lon- 
don. It is not, however, exclufively, though principally a 
northern product : the coatt of the Adriatic fea and the Sici- 
lian fhores furnith a {mall quantity, and occalionally pieces 
have been dug up near Sifteron in Provence. 

The property of amber, when rubbed, to attra& hair, 
ftraws, and other light fubftances, was firft ob{erved by 
Thales one of the Greek philofophers, who on this account 
attributed a certain kind of life to it; and from the Greek 
name of amber, eleGtron, is detived the modern term elec- 
tricity, being-the {cience of én important clafs of faéts, the 
firll known of which was the attracting power of amber. 
On this account, and alfo from the real beauty of the fub- 
ftance, it was held in high eftimation among the Romans, 
who made it into bracelets, necklaces, and other articles of 
female ornament. Thofe pieces that contained infe€ts, &c. 
then as at prefent were the moft yalued, and we meet with 
many allufions in the Roman poets to this circumftance: thus 
Martial fays, 

“Cum Phetontea formica vagatur in umbra, 
Implicuit tenuem fuccina gutta feram.” 

They allo held the idle opinion, which till lately was gene- 
rally received among us, that acollar of amber tied round an 
infant’s neck, would enable it to cut its teeth with fafety. 

When amber was more in requeft than it is now, as an 
ornament, and an article of Materia Medica, great attention 
was paid to it by the Pruffian miners, and many experiments 
were made by the artifts to remove its defeéts, and improve 
its beauty. The coarfer and {mallet pieces were called 
ftanditein or fchlug, thofe that were a little larger and 
cleaner had the name of firnifs or varnith amber, and the 
larger and better pieces were called, from the particular 
works to which they were applicable. Of the tranfparent 
ambers the moft valuable was the bright golden yellow, of 
the opaque varieties the moft efteemed were the flaky, or 
{caly. Methods were difcovered, efpecially by Gottlieb 
Samuelfon of Breflau, of making opaque amber tranfparent, 
and of tinging it red, blue, violet, green, and white. Moft 
of thefe fecrets have perifhed with the inventors, but the 
two following were the ufual methods of rendering amber 
tranfparent. Firft, by furrounding it with fand in an iron 
pot, and cementing it with a gentle heat for forty hours, 
fome {mall pieces being occafionally taken out té judge of 
the progrefs of the operation. Secondly, which was the 
molt ufual method, by digelting and boiling the amber. 
about twenty hours with rapefeed oil, when it became harder 
and clearer ; linfeed oil has not the defired effe&. Amber, 
however, thus clarified, is always harder and lefs ele&tric 
than in its natural ftate. The value of amber depending on 
its fize, numerous attempts, but conftantly without fuccefs, 
were made to folder together ~or melt down feveral {mall 
pieces, fo as to convert them into one large piece. 

The origin of amber has exercifed the imagination of 
poets and chemifts from the days of ancient Greece to the 
prefent, nor is it worth while to enter into an examination 
of any of thefe opinions, except thofe which are held by 
modern inquirers. Amber is by fome confidered as a pro= 
per mineral bitumen analogous to petroleum, perhaps origi- 
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nating from this, and flightly altered by the action of the 
air or an acid. By others it is reckoned as a vegetable re- 
fin, which, by being buried in the earth in contact with car- 
bonaceous and pyritical matters, has become hard, and eX- 
perienced other modifications of its original properties. 


That whenever it is found in real mines, it is always ac- ~ 


companied with ftrata of foffil wood and peat, is a ttrong 
prefumption of its vegetable origin ; and the ants and 
other infeéts which it is fo frequently found to contain, fhew 
that amber mult formerly have beén fluid, and when in that 
{tate have been in places acceffible to thefe animals, and 
therefore upon, or at leaft very near the furface of the earth. 
It might alfo be mentioned upon the authority of Girtanner, 
if the uncorroborated authority of this chemilt was of any 
value, that pieces of turpentine have been found in the large 
ants’ nefts, that abound in pine forefts, penetrated by the 
acid of ants, and thus partly converted into amber, but full 
of a duétile confiltence like wax. 

The chemical properties of amber have been as yet but 
little examined. Few menflrua will diffolve without in fome 
degree altering it. According to Hoffman, one part of 
powdered amber, and two of oil of almonds, are capable of 
combining with each other into a clear gelatinous mals, by 
being moderately heated for about an hour in a Papin’s di- 
gefter. It is alfo, according to the fame author, totally 
foluble in cauftic potafh. Alcohol extraéts the colouring 
part with fome refin, but is not a complete folvent. It is 
faid alfo, that fulphuric acid is a menftruum for amber, but 
probably not without confiderably changing its properties. 
When expofed to dry diftillation in a glafs retort, it melts 
and {wells greatly, and gives out firft a watery acid liquor 
fmelling ftrongly of amber, then a concrete acid falt which 
eryftallizes in yellowifh needles in the neck of the retort, 
and is the succinic acid; after which there paffes a light 
coloured odorant oil, which, as the diftillation goes on, be- 
comes of a darker colour and thicker confiftence, a {mall 
quantity of the acid alfo rifes at the fame time. When all 
the volatile parts are thus feparated, there remains in the 
retort a {pungy intenfely black fhining coal, the balis of the 
fine black varnisa. ‘The oil is afterwards reétified by dif- 
tillation with water, when only the light fragrant colourlefs 
part comes over. The relative proportions of oil and acid 
vary according to the purity of the amber ufed and the care 
of the operator. From fixteen ounces of the common dark 
brown amber of the fhops. Neumann obtained eleven ounces, 
fix drams of oil, four drams and a half of acid, an ounce and 
a half of acidulous water, and about an ounce of carbonace- 
ous-refidue. From thirty-two ounces of the fmall granular 
kind, or fandftein, he obtained nine drams of acid, and 
twenty-four ounces of oil. : 

The ufe of amber as 2 fumigatory is nearly laid afide, as 
is alfo the medical employment of its acid. ‘The oil is ufed 
as an antifpafmodic, both externally and internally, and when 
combined with ammonia forms EAU DE Lucs. 

By the change of fafhion, amber is little ufed as an oria- 
ment in Europe. Trinkets of this fubftance are, however, 
fill valued in Turkey, and the Eaft. The fineft fpecimens 
are in the cabinet of the king of Pruffia: as to the column 
ten feet high in the Florentine mufeum, an account of 
which authors have copied from each other for a century 
paft, it is probably artificial. : oe! 

~ Fourcroy Syft. des Connaiffl. Chim. vol. viii. Bomare, 

Dia. d@ Hit, Nat. vol. i. 250. Neumann’s Chemiftry, vol. 1. 

p. 362. Macquer’s Chemifches Worterbuch, vol. i. p. 463. 

Hany,. Traite de_ Mineralog. vol. iii. 327. Weidenmann, 

pandbuch der Mineralog. p.637. Lenz, Verfuch, &c. p. 511. 
Beane, black, gagates. See Jer. 
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Anmper, Jiguid, aud balfam of. See Bavsam. 

Amssr, in Geography, a river of Germany, in Bavaria, 
which rifes two leagues from Faxfen, aed joins the LIfer, 
near Landthut. 

Amuer Bay, is fituated on the peninfula of Yucaten, in 
the bay of Honduras, and lies north of Ascension Bay. 

Amper-séxp, or mu/k fied, is a feed that is fomewhat 
like the millet, of a bitterifh talte, and brought dry to us 
from Martinico and Egypt. The Egyptians ufe it inter- 
nally, as a cordial, to fortify the heart, {lomach, and head, 
and provoke lutt.——It gives a grateful feent to the breath, 
after eating ; but it is not proper for thofe who are inclinable 
to vapours. 

AMBER-TREE, in Botany. See ANTHOSPERMUM. 

AMBERBOI. Sce Cenraurea. 

AMBERG, in Geography, a city of Germany, in the 
circle of Bavaria, and Upper Palatinate, 32 miles north of 
Ratifbon, and 32 eaft of Nuremberg. It is the capital of 
the duchy and refidence of the eleétor’s governor ; it is feated 
on the river Vils, which runs through it, is well fortified, 
and is the largelt place in the Upper Palatinate. It has an 
eleCtoral palace, a cathedral, and acollege of Jefuits. It is 
faid to have been raifed from a village to a town in 12975 
and was taken by the Imperialifts in 1703. On a mountain 
near it ftands the pilgrimage-church, called Mary’s-help, and 
in its vicinity is an iron-mine, which furnifhes it with a con- 
fiderable trade. N. lat. 49°25’. E..long. 11° 55’. * 

AmBERG, a mountain of Sweden, in Eaft-Gothland, 
about two Swedifh miles from Wadiftena. Its height is fo 
confiderable, that from the fummit of it a perfon may fee 
50 churches. Upon this mountain is a flat flone, under 
which one of the ancient kings is faid to be interred. An- 
timony is found in this mountain near the Wetter-lake. 

AMBERGER, Curistopner, in Biography, an emi- 
nent painter of portrait and hiftory, was born at Nuremberg, 
and refided at Augfburg, where he died im 1550. He was 
a difciple of Hans Holbein, whom he imitated fo exa@tly,. 
that his pictures were fometimes taken for thofe of his 
matter. He principally excelled in portraits, and acquired 
great reputation by his hiltory of Jofeph, in 12 pictures, 
and by the portrait of Charles V., for which the emperor 
paid him three times as much as he expected, befides a pre- 
fent of a rich chain of gold and a medal. Amberger was 
alfo an engraver, though his works are not {pecified. Pil- 
kington and Strutt. 

AMBERGREESE Key, in Geography, an ifland in- 
Hanover Bay, on the eaft fide of the peninfula of Yucaten, 
in the bay of Honduras. It runs along the mouth of the 
bay, and is feventy miles in length, but very narrow. 

AMBERGRIS, from amder and gris, AMBERGREASE, 
AMBRAGRISEA, fuccinum grifeum, in Natural Hiflory, a 
light, indammable, greyifh, variegated fubftance, fulible 
and fragrant with a gentle heat, and ufed as a_perfume and 
a cordial. Its colour is grey, brown, or yellowifh brown, 
{potted with black ; ‘its hardnefs and coniitence are thofe of 
wax ; its fpecitic gravity from .780 to .926, fo that it fwims 
both in water and reCtitied {pirit; its fraéture is earthy and 
rugged, and exhibits bones of fifh or beaks of birds; it has 
fcarcely any particular tafte, and unlefs heated, or much 
handled, very little fmell;. but in fuch circumftances its 
odour is very fragrant, refembling that of burning amber, 
and to moft perfons agreeable. It. foftens between the 
fingers, melts ina {mall degree of heat like wax; in a ftronger 
inflames, and if pure, leaves no refiduum ; cold water has no 
effe& upon it, but to boiling water it communicates its fmell, 
and being: partially melted, falls to pieces. It is fcarcely af- 
fe€ted by fpirit of wine, which diffolves it fparingly with the 
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affittance of a boiling heat, or fat oils: but by the effential, 
as that of turpentine, it is diffolved almoft entirely, and by 
ether moft perfectly. It has been found foluble in cauftic 
fixed alkalis, ftill more fo in oil of vitriol, and precipitable by 
water, Diftilled it yields an aqueous phlegm, a brown- 
coloured acidulous fpirit, a deeper coloured oil, at length, a 
thick balfam, and as fome fay, a volatile falt, leaving a black 
fhining refiduum. The fpirit, oil, balfam, and falt, are fimi- 
lar to thofe obtained from amber; but the oil is of a more 
grateful {mell. Its chemical produéts refemble thofe of bi- 
tumens, among which fome have ranked it. 

It is found on the fea-coafts, floating on the furface of 

“the fea, adhering to rocks, or thrown out upon the fhores, in 
feveral countries ; as along the, fouthern and eaftern parts of 
. Africa, Madagafcar, the Maldives, fome parts of the Me- 
diterranean, and in the Weft Indies, about the iflands of 
Bermudas and Jamaica, and the Bahama iflands, alfo on the 
coafts of Carolina, and the weftern coafts of Ireland. It is 
likewife faid to be found on the coa{ts of Norfolk, and in 
the iflands of Orkney. It has alfo been found in the fto- 
machs of whales, of various fizes and fhapes. We have 
feveral inftances in authors of large pieces of this matter: 
one of the largeft that has keen known in Europe was 
bought by the Dutch Eaft India Company, of the king of 
Tidore, for 11000 dollars, in 1693, and fent to Amiterdam 
‘in 1694; and kept in their houfe for fome years. It was 
almoft round; meafured two feet in diameter, and weighed 
a hundred and eighty-two pounds. The great duke of 
Tufcany offered fifty thoufand crowns forit. We are told, 
however, that one was taken up, near the Cape of Good 
Hope, which weighed three hundred pounds ; and another, 
if we may credit the relation, fifteen thoufand pounds, Phil. 
‘Tranf. N° 263. N° 232. 

There has been a great variety of opinions among natura- 
lifts with regard to the origin and preduétion of this fub- 
flance: to rehearfe them all, would make a volume. Klobius 
recites eighteen, to which we could add half as many more. 
The principal may be reduced to thefe which follow. 

1. Some take it for the excrement of a bird, called in the 
Madagafear language a/chibobuch, and by the Maldives Ana- 
cangrifpafqui; which being melted by the heat of the fun, 
and wafhed off the fhore by the waves, they fay, is {wallow- 
ed up by whales, who return it back in the condition we 
find it. : 

2. Others, and particularly many of the orientals, imagine 
it fprings out of the bottom of the fea, as naphtha does out 
of fome fountains.—They add that the only fprings of it 
are in the fea of Ormus, between the Arabian and Perfian 
Gulfs. Edriffi, who is of this opinion, in the firft climate 
of his Geography, mentions pieces of ambergris on thofe 
coalts, weighing a full quintal. Paludanus and Linfchotten 
alfo fpeak of it as a fort of bitumen, gradually working up 
from the bottom of the fea and hardening in the fun. 

3. Others take it for a fea-mufhroom, torn up from the 
bottom by the violence of tempetts ; it being obferved, that 
ambergrisis never found but during the fouth-weft monfoons, 
after ftorms. 

4. Others affert, that it is a vegetable production, iffuing 
out of the root of a tree, whofe roots always fhoot toward 
the fea, and difcharge themfelves into the fame. This ac- 
count we have in the Philofophical TranfaGtions, from one 
of the Dutch faftors at Batavia; and the fame is confirmed 
by Mr. Boyle. Others take it for a kind of wax or gum, 
which diftils from trees, and drops into the fea, when it 
congeals, and becomes ambergris. Mr. Magellan mentions 
an undoubtedly vegetable ambergris, gathered from the tree 


by M. Aublet, and examined by Rouelle. Cronftett’s Mi- 
neralogy, p. 458. 

§. Others {uppofe it a fpcngious kind of earth, which 
the working of the fea wafhes off the rocks, where, being 
lighter than water, it floats, 

6. Others maintain, that ambergris is made from the 
honéy-combs which fall into the fea from the rocks, where 
the bees have formed their nefts. Tris opinion feems to 
have fomethinge of experience on its Gde; feveral perfons 
having feen pieces that were half ambergris, and half plain 
honey-comb ; and others, again, having found large pieces 
of ambergris, in the middle of which, when broken, they 
difcovered both honey-comb and honey. But the error of 
this hypothefis may be deteéted by chemical experiments ; 
as honey likewife admits of a folution in aqueous men/lrua, 
but refifts the moft highly reétified f{pirit of wine. 

7. Others are of opinion, that it is a bituminous matter ; 
that it is at firft liquid, and runs into the fea: and that it is 
there condenfed, and reduced intoa mafs. To this purpofe 
Mr. Neumann, chemift to the king of Pruffia, after an ample 
recital of all the different opinions advanced by others, gives 
us his own ; which is, that ambergris is a bitumen, iffuing 
out of the earth into the fea; at firft of a vifcous confiftence, 
but hardening, by its mixture with fome liquid naphtha, into 
the form wherein we findit. Phil. Tranf. N° 433, N° 434. 
N° 435. Mr. Cartheufer is of the fame opinion. 

This opinion has been confidered as the beft founded, ard 
ftrengthened by this circumftance, that ambergris is found 
in the greateft quantities in the fea, about the ifland of Ma- 
dagafcar, where the fubterranean parts are {uppofed to be 
impregnated with bituminous matter. 

The pieces are frequently feen compofed of divers ftrata, 
laid one over another, with ftones and other bodies inclofed 
therein, and the ftrata are fometimes full of little hells, 
which feem a fpecies of concha anatifera ; whence it may be 
conjectured, that the ambergris has originally been in a fluid 
ftate, or, at leaft, that it has been diffolved and in that ftate 
has formed itfelf afrefh, and inveloped fuch bodies as hap- 
pened to be in its way. 

Neumann gives the chemical charaéters of this bitumen, 
and its analytis, by diftillation. He diftinguifhes the fophif- 
tications of ambergris, and obferves, that it is totally foluble 
in oils and vinous {pirits, and that it yields the fame produ, 
as AMBER. See the particulars and the proofs of this in 
Neumann’s Works, p. 239. & feq. 

8. Dr. Boylfton, and Mr. Dudley, in the Philofophical 
TranfaGtions, affert, that the ambergris is a true, animal 
concrete, formed in balls, in the body of the male fpermaceti 
whale, and lodged in a large oval bag, over the tefticles, at 
the root of the penis. Phil. Tranf. N° 385. and 387. 
vol. xxili. 

It is certain the whale-catchers have divers times found 
ambergris in their {permaceti whales, and that chiefly in the 
large and older fort; and it is from the information of Mr. Ar- 
kins, and other whale catchers, that Mr. Dudley chiefly drew 
his account. But it is added, that it is not one fpermaceti 
whale in an hundred that is found to have ambergris, and that 
it isfound only in the male. To this account it has been ob- 
jected, that ambergris is frequently found in females as well as 
in males;and that the beaks of the fepia, which are fo conftantly 
found in ambergris taken out of the whale, could not have been 
abforbed from the inteftines by the la¢teals or lymphatics, and 
colle&ted with the ambergris in the above mentioned bag. 

g. Others have approached nearer to the truth, who re= 
prefent ambergris as the excrement of a cetaceous fifh ; 
becaufe it has been fometimes found in the inteftines, and 
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fometimes in the faeces themfelves of fuch animals. Not- 
withftanding this fuggeftion, it was long thought, that am- 
bergris, after having been fwallowed, and in fome mode or 
other changed in the ftomach and bowels of the whales, 
from which it was obtained, was afterwards found among 
its excrements. But the real animal origin of ambergris has 
been fatisfactorily afcertained by Dr. Swediar, in the Phi- 
lofophical Tranfaétions, vol. Ixxiii. art. 15. 

In the accounts given of ambergris by various writers we 
have been told, that claws and beaks of birds, feathers of 
birds, parts of vegetables, fhells, filh, and bones of fifh, 
have been found blended with it. But Dr. Swediar, after 
examining many fragments of this fubftance, found no fuch 
materials mixed with it; and though he allows that fuch 
may occafionally occur, yet the black {pots which he difco- 
vered in the various pieces, found in the fea or in the whale, 
a were examined by him, appeared upon accurate ferutiny, 
to be the beaks of the /pia ofopodia ; and he apprehends, 
that thefe beaks were miltaken for claws or beaks of birds, 
or for hells. From the exiftence of thefe beaks in amber- 
gris he infers, that this fub{tance in its origin muft have 
been of a very foft or liquid nature. _In order to inyelli- 
gate the true nature of this fubftance, he premifes, that am- 
bergris has been found upon the fea and fea-coaft, and alfo 
in the bowels of whales; but he obferves, that it has never 
been determined; whether the ambergris found in thefe 
different fituations be of the fame kind, and pofleffed of the 
fame or fimilar properties. He alfo fuggetts as afubjet of 
previous inquiry, whether ambergris is found in all forts of 
whales, or only in a particular fpecies ; whether it is con- 
itantly to be met with inthofe animals; and if this be the 
cafe, in what part of their body it is to be found. In dif- 
cufling thefe fubje&s of examination, Dr. Swediar confulted 
the moft intelligent perfons concerned in the fpermaceti 
whale fifhery, or in procuring and felling ambergris; and 
from their information it appeared, that this fubflance is 
fometimes found in the belly of the whale, but only in that 
{pecies which is called the fpermaceti whale, and which 
feems from its defcription and delineation to be the phy/eter 
macrocephalus of Linneus. The New England fifhermen, 
having been long apprized that ambergris is to be found in 
the fpermaceti whale, conclude, that whales of this {pecies 
frequent thofe feas where ambergris is found. They na- 
turally expect to find ambergris in the f{permaceti whales 
which they catch; but they are generally difappointed. 
Whenever they took a fpermaceti whale, they obferved, that 
it conftantly not only vomits whatever it has on its ftomach, 
but alfo generally difcharges its feces at the fame time; 
and if this circumftance occurs, they feldom find ambergris 
in its belly. But whenever they difcover a fpermaceti whale, 
male or female, which feems torpid and fickly, they com- 
monly find ambergris, as the whale.in this late feldom voids 
its feces upon being hooked. They likewife generally find 
it in the dead fpermaceti whales, which they find floating 
upon the fea. Befides, thofe whales which yield ambergris 
have a morbid protuberance, or a kind of gathering, in the 
lower part of the belly, in which, when it is opened, they 
find ambergris. ‘The whales, that yield this fubftance, are 
not only torpid and fick, but always leaner than others; 
and hence it is inferred, that a larger colleGion of amber- 
gris in the belly of the whale is a fource of difeafe, and 
probably fometimes the caufe of its death. As foon asa 
whale, that is torpid, fick, or emaciated, or one that does not 
dung on being hooked, is caught, they immediately cut the 
protuberance already mentioned, if there be any, or rip open 
its bowels from the orifice of the anus, and find the amber- 


gris, fometimes in one lump, fometimes in different lumps, 

encrally from three to 12 and more inches in diameter, and 
on one to 20 or Zo lbs. in weight, at the diltance of two, 
but moft frequently of about fix or feven feet from the 
anus, and never higher up in the inteftinal canal ; which, 
according to their defcription, is probably the inteftinum 
cecum, hitherto miftaken for a peculiar bag formed by 
nature for the fecretion and colleétion of. this fingular fub- 
ftance. That this is the inteftinal canal is certain, becaufe they 
conftantly ‘begin their incifion at the anus, and find the cavity 
every where filled with the feces of the whale, which, from 
their colour and {mell, it is impoflible for them to miftake. 
The ambergris found in the inteftinal canal is not fo hard as 
that which is found on the fea or fea-coaft, but foon hardens 
in the air. When firft taken out, it has nearly the fame 
colour, and the fame unpleafant {mell, though not fo ftrong, 
as that of the mere liquid dung of the whale; but, on ex 
poling it to the air, it gradually not only becomes greyifh, 
and its furface covered with a greyifh dutt like old chocolate, 
but it alfo lofes its difagreeable {mell, and when kept for 
any long time, acquires the peculiar odour which is fo 
agreeable to moft people. In confidering whether, there be 
any material difference between ambergris found on the 
fea or fea-coaft, and that found in the bowels or among the 
dung of the whale, Dr. Swediar refutes the opinion, that 
ambergris found in whales is of an inferior quality, and 
therefore of much lefs value in price. Ambergris, he 
obferves, is valued on account of its purity, lightnefs, com- 
pattnefs, colour and fmell. On the different coatts pieces 
of ambergris are found of a very inferior quality ; and 
thofe found in whales are of a fuperior quality ; and different 
pieces in the fame whale, are, according to the above f{pe- 
cified teft, of greater or lefs value. When ambergris. is 
firft taken out of the inteftines of the whale, it has nearly 
the fame fmell with that of the hquid excrements, .and alfo 
the fame blackifh colour; and it is found of different degrees 
of compactnefs, but never fo liquid as the natural feces of 
that animal. After being taken out and kept in the air, alk 
ambergris becomes harder and whiter, and gradually lofes 
its fmell, and affumes fuch an agreeable one, as that in ge= 
neral has which is found {wimming on the fea, and therefore 
the goodnefs of ambergris feems rather to depend on its age. 
By being accumulated after a certain length of time in the 
inteftinal canal, it feems even then to become of a white 
colour, and lefs heavy, and to acquire its agreeable {mell. 
The only reafon why ambergris floating on the fea generally 
pofleffes the above mentioned qualities in a fuperior degree is, 
becaufe it is commonly older, and has been longer expofed 
to the air. : 

It is more frequently found in males than in females; thofe 
pieces that are found in females are generally fmaller,and thofe 
in males feem cenftantly to be larger and of a better 
quality ; and therefore the high price in proportion to the 
fize is not merely imaginary on account of its rarity, but in 
fome refpect well-founded, becaufe fuch large pieces appear 
to be of greater age, and poffefs the above-mentioned qua- 
lities in a higher degree of perfection than fmaller pieces. 

It is known, continues our author, that the fepia o€to- 
podia, a little fifh, is the conftant and natural food of the 
{permaceti whale, or phyfeter macrocephalus. Of this the 
fifhermen are fo well convinced, that whenever they dif- 
cover auy recent relics of it {wimming on the fea, they con- 
clude that a whale of this kind is or has been in, that part. 
Befides, the fpermaceti whale, on being hooked, generally 
vomits up fome remains of the fepia. Hence it is ealy to 
account for the many beaks, or pieces of beak, of the fepia 
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that are found in ambergris, The beak of the fepia isa 
black horny fubftance, and therefore pafles undigefted 
through the ftomach into the inteftinal canal, where it is 
mixed with the feces; after which it is either evacuated 
with them, or, if thefe latter be preternaturally retained, 
form concretions with them, which render the animal fick 
and torpid, and produce an obftipation, that terminates 
either in.an. abfcefs of the abdomen, or becomes fatal to the 
animal; whence, in both cafes, on the burfting of its belly, 
that hardened fubftance, called ambergris, is found {wimming 
on the fea, or thrown upon the coatt. 

From the circumttances-above recited, and from having ob- 

' ferved the above-mentioned pieces of fepia in all fragments of 
ambergris of any fize, Dr. Swediar concludes with great pro- 
bability, that all ambergris is generated in the bowels of the 
phyfeter macrocephalus, or {permaceti whale, and then mixed 
with the beaks of the fepia o¢topodia, which is the principal 
food of that whale. He therefore detines ambergris to be 
the preternaturally hardened dung or feces of the phyfeter 
oe mixed with fome indigeftible relics of its 

ood. 

Many of the preceding obfervations, with regard to 
the produGtion of ambergris, have been confirmed by 
the examination of Alexander Champion, Efq. a princi- 
pal merchant concerned in the Southern whale fifhery, 
and of the captain of a fhip, employed by him, in the 
faid fifhery. This fhip brought home about 360 ounces 
of ambergris, which the captain took out of the body 
of a female fpermaceti whale, on the coaft of Guinea. 
This was obferved to proceed from the fundament of this 
fifh, and whilft they were cutting the blubber, a piece of it 
was feen to fwim on the furface of the fea. Some of this 
fubftauce was obferved in the fame paflage, and the reit was 
contained in a {mall bag, a little between the paflage, and 
communicating withit.. The whale feemed fickly, was lean 
and very old. The fpermaceti whale, it was obferved, feeds 
almoft wholly ona filh called fquids; and when the whale is 
dying, fhe throws up a quantity of f{quid, fometimes whole, 
.and fometimes in pieces. The bills of the fquid were found, 
fome in the infide, and fome on the outfide of the ambergris, 
flicking to it. The fpermaceti whale, when {truck, voids 
her excrement; and if fhe does not, it is conjectured that 
fhe has ambergris in her. It was concluded by the intelli- 
gent captain, who communicated this information to the 
council of trade and foreign plantations, that ambergris is 
molt likely to be found in a fickly fifh; and that it is the 
eaufe or the effect of fome diforder. ‘The whole quantity 
of ambergris found in the whale, of which the above ac- 
count was given, was 362 ounces troy, and it was fold for 
1ys. gd. per ounce ; half of it having been bought for ex- 
portation to Turkey, Germany, and France, and the other 
half having been purchafed by the draggifts intown, Phil. 
Tranf. for 1791. vol. Ixxxi. art. 2. 

Ambergris is of confiderable ufe among perfumers, who 
melt it over a gentle fire, and make extracts, eflences, and 
tinctures of it. It is one of the moft agreeable perfumes. 
the leaft apt to diforder weak conilitutions, or fuch as are 
liable to be offended by fubltanices of that clafs. It would 
be of more ufe in phylic too, were not its fmell apt to occa- 
fion vapours. 

There is a preparation, however, recommended by Hoff- 
man, which is faid not to be attended with thefe ill confe- 
quences. The preparation is made in the following manner: 
Let the fpirit of roles, perfectly dephlegmated, be, not only 
once, but twice, at leat, drawn off from the falt of tartar, 
which is burnt, or calcined, in a vehement fire. By this 
means there is produced a {pirit, which, by its penetrating 
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quality, enters into the inmoft fubftance of the ambergris, 
and fo feparates and refolves its oleous contexture. This, 
we are aflured, will not excite commotions and agitations in 
a weak body, as does the common preparation of ambergris, 
which is made with a mixture of mufk orcivet. Hoffman. 
Obfery. Phyf. Chem. lib. i. c. 18. 

Ambergris enters into the compofition of many cordial, 
fudorific, and alexiterial waters. But its chief virtue confifts 
in its antifpafmodic and fedative qualities, fimilar to thofe of 
mu(fk and ca{tor, and its power of relieving certain hyfterical, 
convulfive, and other nervous affetions. It may be taken 
inwardly from half a grain to ten or twelve grains, or more ; 
for as to dofes, there can be no fixed rules about remedies 
and difeafes of thefe kinds. Dr. Lewis fays, that taken in- 
ternally, from two or three grains to a fcruple, it is accounted 
a-high cordial, corroborant and antifpafmodic ; and with 
this view it is prefcribed by Riverius, in hypochondriacal 
affeGtions. Dr. Swediar obferves, that we cannot expect any 
medicinal effeéts from this fub{tance in dofes of two or three 
grains, but that it fhould be adminiftered in the quantity of 
as many feruples for a dofe; though even then it could not 
be expected to produce any great effect, as he himfelf took 
30 grains of pure unadulterated ambergris in powder at once, 
without any fenfibleeffe@. A failor once took half an ounce, 
and found ita good purgative. The faculty of Paris directs 
atinture to be drawn by digefting two fcruples of ambergris 
in two ounces of a highly reétified {pirit, impregnated with 
rofes. They have alfoa compound tin€ture made from the 
fame quantity of ambergris, with half as much mufk, ten 
grains of civet, fix drops of oil of cinnamon, and four drops 
of oil of rhodium, digefted together in four and one-half 
ounces of a {pirit impregnated with rofes, and orange flowers. 
This compound tincture is a very high perfume ; and a few 
drops of it will give a fine {cent to a large proportion of 
inedorous matter. In preparing thefe tinctures, the fpirit 
fhould be made to boil or fimmer with it firft, that this in- 
gredient may be completely diffufed before the more foluble 
ones are added. The orientals are faid to loole upon it as 
an aphrodifiac, and fuppofe that the frequent ufe of it con- 
tributes to longevity. In Afia and part of Africa, amber- 
gris is ufed not only as a perfume and a medicine, but as an 
article of cookery ; in which it is added to difhes in lieu of 
allfpice. A great quantity of it is bought by the Mecca 
pilgrims, probably to ufe it for the purpofe of fumigation 
and facrifice, as the Catholics ufe frankincenfe. With us 
it is ufed by the perfumers to {cent pillars, candles, balls, 
bottles, gloves, and hair-powder ; and it is mixed with po- 
matums for the face and hands, either alone or compounded 
with mufk, &c. 

Ambergris is very commonly counterfeited and adulterated. 
The firlt generally confilts of mufk, civet, ftorax, laudanum, 
and aloes wood, mixed together; the latter of a large quan- 
tity of bullock’s blood, duly flavoured with mufk and civet. 
It is one of the moft agreeable perfumes; but mutt be pro- 
portioned fo {paringly, as that while it improves the fmell of 
what it is added to, its own may not be perceived. 

It may be known to be genuine by its fragrant fcent, when 
a hot needle or pin is thruit into it, and its melting like fat, 
of an uniform confiftence. Whereas the counterfeit will not 
yield fuch a {mell nor prove of fuch a fat texture. One. 
thing, however, is very remarkable, that this drug, which is 
the molt fweet of all the perfumes, fhould be capable of being 
refembled in fmell, by the preparation of one of the moft 
odious of all feetid fubftances.. Mr. Homberg found that a 
veflel in which he had made a long digeftion of the human 
feces, acquired a very ftrong and perfeét fmell of ambergris, 


infomuch that any one would have thought a great apannty 
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of effence of ambergris had been made in it. The perfume 
was fo ttrong and offenfive, that the veffel was forced to be 
removed out of the laboratory. Mem. Acad. Roy. 1700. 

AMBERIEUX, in Geography, a town of France, in the 
department of the Ain, and chief place of a canton, in the 
diltri& of Belley, S leagues north-eait of Lyons. ‘The place 
contains 2850, and the canton 7275 inhabitants. The ter- 
ritory comprehends 105 kiliometres, and 5 communes. N. 
lat: 4.5° 58! I. long. 5°'15’. 

AMBERING is ufed, by fome writers, to denote the 
giving a fcent or perfume of amler to any thing, This is 
otherwife called enambering. Dr. Hooke mentions an ex- 
traordinary method of ambering in infinilum, i.e. with a fmall 
quantity of amber, and other requilites, enambering a hundred 
or a thoufand pounds of fugar, or the like, fo as the firlt 
matter {till remains undecayed, to be ufed again. Hooke’s 
Phil. Colle&. N° 4. 

AMBERT, in Geography, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of Puy de Dome, and chief place of a diftri&, 
fituate on the rivere Dore, rot leagues fouth-eaft of Clermont. 
It has a manufacture of camblets and woollen ftuffs, and alfo 
of excellent paper and playing-cards, &c. ‘The place con- 
tains 5926, and the canton 16,376%nhabitants. ‘Lhe terri- 
tory includes 265 kiliometres and 8 communes. N, lat. 

5° 33’. E. long. 3° 30’. 

AMBETTUWAY, in Botany, the local name of a tree, 
the leaves of which are faid, when boiled in wine, to create 
an appetite, and ufed by the people of Guinea, for that pur- 

ofe. 

AMBIA, in Ancient Geography, an epifcopal city of 
Africa, in Mauritania. 

AMBIANI, a people of Gaul, in Belgia Secunda, men- 
tioned by Czfar, Strabo, Pliny, and Ptolemy. They were 
fituated between the Morini to the north, the Atrebatii and 
Veromandui to the eaft, the Bellovaci to the fouth, and the 
Caleli to the weft, and had the fea on the north-weft. Their 
principal river was Samara, and their capital Samarobriva, 
witich afterwards took the name of the people. Thefe people 
were diltinguifhed among the ancient Belgians. We learn 
from Czfar that they furnifhed 5000 men for the fiege of 
Alefia, and their cavalry are much commended. 

AMBIANUM, now -dmiens, the capital of the Am- 
biani. 

AMBIBARI, « people of Gaul, fuppofed to be the Ar- 
morice of Czfar; and fince his time the Aprincatur. M. 
D’Anviile does not know where to place them. 

AMBIDRANI, a people placed by Ptolemy in No- 
rica. 

AMBIDEXTER, compounded of ambo, both, and 
dexter, right hard; by analogy to the Greek, apide§sos, 
which fignifies the fame ; one who ufes both hands alike, the 
left as well as right, orin cafes where only the ufe of one is 
neceffary. . 

Women, according to the obfervation of Hippocrates, are 
never ambidextrous. But this is denied by fome moderns, 
who give inftances of the contrary ; though it is owned, 
they are but few in comparifon of thofe that are found in the 
other fex. It may be imputed to education and habit, that 
men as well as brutes are not allambidexters, there being no 
difference of right and left in the nature of things. Nurfes 
are even forced to be at fome pains to enure the infants under 
their care to forego the ufe of their left hand. How far it 
may be our advantage to be deprived of half our natural 
dexterity, may be doubted. It is certain there are infinite 
occafions in life, when it would be better to have the equal 
ufe of both hands. Surgeons and oculifts are of neceffity 
obliged to be ambidexters; bleeding, &c. in the left-arm or 
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left-ankle, and operations on the left-eye, cannot be well 
performed but with the left-hand. Divers inflances occur 
in hiltory, where the ufe of the left-hand has been cultivated 
preferably tothe right. But by the laws of the ancient Sey- 
thians, people were enjoined to exercife both hands alike, 
without partiality either for the right or left; and Plato 
enjoins ambidesterity to be obferved and encouraged in his 
republic. In the Grecian armies their more diftinguifhed 
foldiers, their pikemen and halberdeers, as thofe who formed 
the firit line of their battalions, were to be able to fight in- 
differently with the left hand or right. We find it mentioned 
in Scripture, that, on an extraordinary occafion, the fingle 
tribe of Gad produced 700 brave men, who fought with the 
left hand as well as the right; and the Roman hiftorians affure 
us, that they had gladiators who were trained up to the fame 
exercife. An ingenious French writer is furprifed, that 
among all the modern refinements in the art of war, none have 
thought of reftoring the ancient practice of forming ambi- 
dexters, which, it 1s certain, might be of confiderable fer- 
vice in the way of flratagem. In performing on keyed in- 
{truments, the harp, the dulcimer, and fuch as have a fepa- 
rate part for each hand, ambidexterity is neceflary. On the 
piano forte, organ, harpfichord, or clarichord, tevo right 
hands are fo neceffary, that a child rigidly prohibited the 
ufe of the left hand in the common offices of life, can never 
have a powerful left hand in performing on the inftruments 
jult mentioned; but in rapid divifions, fugues, and imita- 
tions, the clumfinefs with which difficult paffages are per- 
formed with the left hand difgraces the player and injures 
the compofition. In'the ferious {tudies and pra¢tice of the 
ftudent on the piano forte intended for the profeffion, it might 
be neceflary for him perhaps to try to execute all kinds of 
feeble paflages, fhakes, beats, and trills with the left hand, 
till they can be played with fo much eafe and brilliancy, that 
a diftant hearer, out of fight of the inftrument, fhall not be 
certain which hand has been employed. 

AmpipexTer, in Law, denotes a perfon who takes mo- 
ney from both of the contending parties to aid them in 
their caufe. In this fenfe the word may be applied toa 
judge, juror, a folicitor, or the like. The penalty on a 
juror, in fuch a cafe, is to forfeit DEcIES TANTU™M, .ten 
times as much as he receives. 

AMBIEGNA, in Antiquity, an appellation given to a 
victim, which was furrounded, or attended at the time of 
offering it, with other leffer ones. In this fenfe the word 
is alfo written ambegui. We read of ambiegne oves, uled - 
in facrificing to Juno; which were fheep, having brought 
forth twins, and offered up with two lambs faltened o 
either fide. f 

ABIENT, formed of ambire, to encompa/s, a term ap- 
plied to fuch things as encompafs others round about; called 
alfo circumambient bodies. The whole body of air, becaufe 
it encompafles all things on the face of the earth, is often by 
phyfical writers called, by way of eminence, the ambient, or 
ambient air. 

AMBIERLE, in Geography, a town of France, in the 
department of the Rhone and Loire, and chief place of a 
canton, in the diftri& of Roanne, eight miles north-weft of 
Roanne. i 

AMBIGENAL Ayperbola, in Conics, a name given by 
Newton in his “ Enumeratio Linearum tertii Ordinis,’’ to 
one of the triple hyperbolas, EGF (Plate I. Conics, fig. 1.) 
of the fecond order, having one of its infinite legs, as K G, 
falling within the angle AC D, formed by the afymptotes 
AC, CD, and the other leg GF falling without- that 
angle. See Hypersova. 

AMBIGU denotes a kind of mixed entertainment, where- 

in 
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in both flehh and fruit are ferved together; fo that it feems 
doubtful whether to denominate ita mere collation, ora meal. 
AMBIGUA, in Conchology, a {pecies of Butta. Shell 
fomewhat tapering, flight!y comprefled, pale flefh colour, 
with two remote bands, one broad and brown, the other 
biue. Gmelin. Country unknown. — It is uncertain whether 
this fhell belongs to the Linazan genus, in which Gmelin 
places it. : : 
Amsicua, in Entomolozy, 2 {pecies of Cicapa, that in- 
kabits China. Its colour is olive. _ Wing cafes clear, an- 
terior margin teftaceous. Donov. Inf, China. : 
Ampicua, a fpecies of Puarana, of the nofua family. 
Thorax fmooth; wings defl , greyifh, fpeckled with 
black ; behind the middie a black ftreak. Inhabits Auftria ; 
and is produced from a larva with a brown head and body, 
variegated with ferruginous and brown. Lower wings 
whitifh, with a black fpot in the middle. . Fabricius. 
AMBIGUOUS, fomething dubious, obfeure, or which 
may be taken in different fenfes. See Equivocar. _ 
The word is formed of ambo, both, and ago, [ drive ; 
q. d. that which keeps the mind wavering, or in fufpence, 
not knowing which fide to choofe. The anfwers of the an- 
cient oracles were always ambiguous. An anonymous writer 
has publifhed a di€ionary of ambiguous words. Lexicon 
Philofophicum de dmbiguitate Vocabulorum.  Francoff. 
IS97, 4to. g 
ee mse is occafioned either by a wrong choice of 
words and the ufe of equivocal terms, or by an improper ar- 
rangement ofthem. Ambiguities of the laft kind are either 
where the arrangement leads to a wrong fenfe, or where the 
fenfe is left doubtful. Dr. Campbell expreffes the former by 
the term equivocation, and appropriates that of ambiguity to 
the latter.. See Elem. of Criticifm, vol. ii. p. 20—54. and 
Campbell’s Philofophy of Rhetoric, vol. ii. p. 28—38. See 
PERSPICUITY. ess, be 
AMBIL, in Geography, one of the fmaller Philippine 
iflands, with a volcano, near the ifland of Luban. 
AMBILATRI, in Ancient Geography, a people of Gaul, 
fuppofed by Martin to be the fame with the dmbiliates, who 
are called by Orofius Ambivarites. Sampfon places them 
ia Brittany, towards Lamballe. F 
AMBILICI, a people of Norica, according to Ptolemy. 
AMBISNA,.a town of Spain, affigned by Ptolemy to 
the Murgobi. f 
AMBISONTHI, or Amarissuntes, a people fo called 
by Pliny, and placed by Ptolemy in Norica. : 
AMBIT of a figure, in Geometry, denotes the perimeter, or 
the line or fum of ali the lines by which it is bounded. 
Ifaac Voffius has a particular inquiry concerning the am- 
bit, or circumference of ancient Rome. ‘That of the city he 
makes to be 60} miles, or mi/le paffus, and that of the city 
and fuburbs together 72 miles; exceeding ancient Babylon, 
whofe ambit was only 60 miles. : 
Amait, ambitus, called allo angiportus, was particularly 
ufed, in Antiquity, to denote a {pace of ground to be left va- 
cant betwixt one building and another. By the laws of the 
Twelve Tables, houfes were not to be built contiguous, but 
an ambit or {pace of 25 fect was to be left about each for 
fear of fire. This was ulually a thorough-fare, but fometimes 
not. For when Rome was crowded with houfes, thefe is- 
terftices were only left between fome houfes. Nero, after 
the dreadful fire which happened in his time, reftored the an- 
cient mode of building houfes feparate from one another. 
Tacit. Annal. xv. 43. 
. The ambitus of a tomb, or monument, denoted a certain 
number of feet, in length and breadth, around the fame, 
within which the fanctity affizned to it was limited, The 
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whole ground wherein atom) was ere&ted was not to be fen 
parated from the common ufes: for this reafon, it was fre- 
quent to infcribe the améit on it, that it might be known 
how far its fanétity extended: thus, in fronte pedes tot, in 
agrum pedes tot. 

AMBITIANUS Vicus, in Ancient Geography, the place 
in which Caligula was born, and in w hich, acording to 
Pliny, there were altars ereéted in honour of that prince, 
Cluvier makes it the village of Capella, near Coblentz. 
M.d’Anville places it on the Rhine, between Confluentes on 
the north-weft, and Baudebrica to the fouth. 

AMBITION, in Lrhics, is the paffion which prompts 
men to value or to {eek any kind of eminence or diftin@tion, 
as well as to avoid degradation and reproach. It isakind of 
compound of admiration and defire, and becomes either a vir- 
tue or a vice, honourable or dilgraceful, ufeful or pernicious, 
according to its dire€tion or degree. The opinions of others 
concerning us, when exprefled by words or ations, are prin- 
cipal fources of happinefs or mifery. The pleafares of this 
kind are ufually referred to the head of honour; the pains 
to that of fhame; but as it is moft convenient to havea 
fingle word, to which to refer both pleafure and pain of this 
clafs, Dr. Hartley felects ambition for this purpofe. He 
clafies the feveral particulars which perfons, under the influ- 
ence of ambition, wifh to have known to others, or concealed 
from them, in order-to obtain praife or difpraife, under four 
heads; viz. external advantages or difadvantages, of which 
the principal are fineclothes, riches, titles, and high birth, with 
theiroppolites, rags, poverty, obfcurity, and low birth; bodily 
perfections and iraperfeCtions, of which the chief are beauty, 
itrength, and health on the one hand, and on the other, de- 
formity, imbecility unfitting a perfon for the offices of life, 
and difcafe ; intelleétual accomplifhments or defeéts, fuch as 
fagacity, memory, invention, wit, learning, and their Oppo- 
fites, folly, dulnefs, and ignorance ; and moral qualities, 7. e. 
virtue or vice. This ingenious writer inveftigates, in con- 
formity to his propofed theory, the affociations by which the 
pleafures and pains of ambition are produced. Obfervations 
on Man, § 2. prop.g5. p. 262, &c. Ed. 17QI. 

The RomansereGted a templeto Ambition; andthiswas the 
divinity to which they offered the greateft number, or at Jeaft 
a very confiderable number of facrifices. It was reprefented 
with wings on its back, and naked feet, to exprefs the extent of 
its defigns, andthe promptitude with which they wereexecuted. 
« A being of the nature of man,’ fays an elegant hiftorian, 
at the clofe of his account of the Byzantine princes, “ en- 
dowed with the fame faculties, but with a longer meafure of 
exiftence, would calt down a {mile of pity and contempt on 
the crimes and follies of human ambition, fo eager, in a nar~ 
row f{pan, to grafp at a precarious and fhort-lived enjoyment. 
In a compofition of fome days, in a perufal of fome hours, 
600 years have rolled away, and the duration of a life or 
reign is contraéted to a fleeting moment ; the grave is ever 
befide the throne; the-fuccefs of a criminal is almoft in- 
{tantly followed by the lofs of: his prize ; and our immortal 
reafon furvives the 60 phantoms of beings who have pafled 
before our eyes, and faintly dwell on our remembrance. The 
obfervation, that in every age and climate ambition has pre- 
vailed with the fame commanding energy, may abate the fur- 
prife of a philofopher; but while he condemns the vanity, he 
may fearch the motive of this univerfal’defire to obtain and 
hold the feeptre of dominion.” Gibbon’s Hitt. vol. ix. p. 10. 

AMBITNI, in Ancient Geography. a people of Galatia. 

AMBITUS, among the Ancient Romans, the att of foli- 
citing, or making intereft, for offices or honours. 

‘The candidates, in this cafe, went about the city, and 
into all publick places and affemblies, to. beg votes ; which 
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was called ambitus: from am, in the ancient Latin, fignifying 
circum, about, and ire, to go. . 

Among the Romans, it differed from ambition, as the 
former lies in the a&, the latter in the mind. wdmbiius wes 
of two kinds, one lawful, and even laudable ; the other in- 
famous. The firll, called alfo ambitus popularis, was when a 
perfon offered his fervice to the public frankly, leaving it 
to every body to judge of his pretenfions as they found rea- 
fonable. This kind was not prohibited by any law, but 
always approved aad pradtifed by the beft and greateit 
men. 

Themeans and inflruments here made ufe of were various : 
1. amici, or friends, under divers relations, including cegnati, 
affines, neceffarii, familiares, wicini, tribules, clientes, municipes, 
fodales, college. 2. Nomenclatura, or the calling and faluting 
every perfon by his name; to which purpofe the candidates 
were attended with an oflicer, under the denomination of m- 
terpres, or nomenclator. 3. Blanditia, or obliging perfons by 
ferving them, or their friends, patrons, or the like, with 
their vote and intereft on any other occafions. ' 4. Pren/atio, 
the fhaking every perfon by the hand, offering him his fer- 
vice, friendfhip, &c. 5. “fiduitas. 6. The toga candida, worn 
loofe. 7. Benignitas; the diftributing largeffes, congiaria, &c. 

The fecond kind was that wherein force, cajoling, money, 
er other extraordinary influence was made ufe of. This 
was held infamous, and feverely punifhed, as a fource of 
corruption and other mifchiefs. his kind of ambiius was 
at one time the great trade of Rome, and demanded a 
conftant fupply of great fums of money. Tully affizns 
this as the caufe of the high rate of intereft, and telis us 
it had raifed it from 4 to 8 per cent. Bribery was come 
to the pitch of So729l. per tribe; and there being uo lefs 
than 35 tribes, it is obvious how expenfive this corrup- 
tion was grown. It is alfo well known where it ended. 
Several laws were made againit it; as the Lex dcilia, or 
Calpurnia, A.U. 686, dufidia, A. U. 692, Bebia, A. U. 571, 
Emilia, A. U. 675, Cornelia, A. U. 672, Cecilia Didia, 
Fabia, Fulia Augufli, Fulia Czjaris, Licinia, A. U. 698, 
Maria, Petelia, A.U. 397, Pompeia, A. U. 701, Tullia Ve- 
tus, A. U. 960, 

In the year of Rome 321, the ufe of the ¢aga candida was 
prohibited. In the year 397, the candidates were forbid to 
go to the markets and mectings in the neighbouring towns. 
In 571, fevere penalties were laid on the givers of largeffes. 
In 594, this was made punifhable by banifhment. In 692, 
by the lex Aufidia, it was enacted, that if a candidate pre- 
fented money to a tribe, and did not pay it, he fhould be 
exempt, but if he did pay it, he fhould be obliged to pay to 
every tribe a yearly fine of 3000 feftertii as long as he lived. 
In 697, heavy fines were tmpofed. By the Lex Tullia, made 
in the confulfhip of Cicero, the candidates were forbidden to 
beftow any combats of gladiators on the people, to make 
any publick feafts, or to caufe themfelves to be followed by a 
crowd of clients fortwo vears before they offered themfelves 
forany place. A fenator, who was guilty of a breach of this 
Jaw, was punifhed with ten years banifhment ; others were 
fined, and rendered incapable of any dignity for ever. 

Ambiius was not only practifed at Rome and in the forum, 
but in the mectings and affemblies of other towns in Italy, 
where numbers of citizens were ufually found, on account of 
trade and bufinefs. ‘The practice ceafed in the city from 
the time of the emperors, becaufe pofts were not then to be 
had by courting the people, but by favour from the prince. 
Perfons who had caufes dependmg praétifed the fame, 
going about among the judges to implore their favour and 
mercy. ‘They who prattifed this were called ambitiofi. 
Hence we allo meet with ambitiofa decreta, and ambitiofa 
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juffa ; wled for fuch fentences and decrees as were thus pro~ 
cured from the judges, contrary to reafon and equity, either 
fratuitoufly or for money. 

Amnitus, in Mufic, a name fometimes appropriated to 
fignify the particular extent of each tone, or modilication of 

rave and acute. 

AMBIVARETI, in Ancient Geography, a people of 
Belgic Gaul, placed by Cwfar beyond the Meufe. Martin 
places them between the Scaldi to the weft, and Mofa to the 
eaft; and to the fouth of the Menapii, near the fituation of 
the prefent Brabant. _ 

AMBIX, in Aazctent Writers, denotes a veffel of glafs or 
fhell. Hence the origin of the word alembic, which we fome- 
times alfo find denoted by the word ambix. 

AMBULADA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia Mi- 
nor, in Pifidia, according to Stephan. Bye. but in Caria, ac- 
cording to Strabo, who fays, that the wine of Amblada was 
uleful in medicine. 

AMBLAU, in Geography, one of the Molucca iflands, 
is the fmalleit of thofe that are fubjcé& to the governor_of 
Amboyna, and diftant three leagues from Bouro. 

AMBLE, Amutine, in Lorfemanfbip, a peculiar kind 
of pace, wherein a horfe’s two legs, of the fame fide, move 
at the fame time. 

The ambling horfe changes fides at each remove; two 
legs of a fide being always in the air, and two on the ground 
at the fame time: an amble is ufually the firft natural pace 
of young colts, which, as foon as they have ftrength enougly 
to trot, they quit. There is no fuch thing as an amble in the 
manege; the riding-mafters allowing of no other paces be- 
fide walk, trot, and gallop ; their reafon is, that a horfe may 
be put from a trot to a gallop, without {topping him; but 
not from an amble to a gallop without ftoppirg, which lofes 
time, and interrupts the juitnefs and cadence of the manege. 
This movement, which is very laborious to the horfe, and in 
which he ought not to be indulged, except on fmooth 
ground, is very eafy to the rider ; it has not the hardnefs of 
a trot, becaufe the hind leg moves along with the fore one, 
and creates no refiftance to the motion. Connoiffeurs fay 
that horfes which naturally amble never trot, and that they 
are much weaker than thofe which have no fuck movement.. 
Colts, indeed, often aflume this mode of moving, when 
forced to go quick, and when they have not ftrength enough 
to trot or to gallop; and even good horfes, after being fa~ 
tigued, or when they begin to decay, are apt, when pufhed, 
to amble fpontaneoufly. ‘The amble may, therefore, be re- 
garded as a motion occafioned by weaknefs or defect. But 
there are two other movements afflumed fpontaneoufly by 
weak or decayed horfes, which are {till more defective than 
that of the amble, and they are known by the name of 
broken ambles. The one is a motion between walking and 
ambling, and the other between trotting and gallopping. 
Both proceed from great fatigue or weaknefs in the loins, 
and are confpicuous in many of our hackney and poft- 
horfes. - : 

There are various practices and methods of difcipline for - 
bringing a young horfe to amble ; fome choofe to toil him 
in his foot-pace through new-ploughed lands, which natu- 
rally inures him to the ftroke required in the amkle. But 
its inconveniences are, the weaknefs and lamenefs that fuch 
diforderly. toil may bring on a young horfe. 

Others attempt it by fudden {topping or checking him in 
the cheeks when in a gallop, and thus putting him into an 
amazednefs, between gallop and trot, fo that lofing both he | 
neceflarily ftumbles upon anamble. But this is aprto fpoil 
a good mouth and rein, and expofes the horfe to the danger 
of a hoof-reach, or finew ftrain, by over-reaching, Xe. 
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“Others prefer ambling by weights as the helt way ; and 
‘to this end fome overload the horfe with exceffive heavy 
Yhoes, which is apt to make him interfere or ftrike fhort with 
‘his hind feet. Others fold leaden weights about the fetlock 
‘patterns, which are not only liable to the mifchiefs of the 
former, but put the horfe in danger of incurable ftrains, 
crufhing of the coronet, and breeding of ring-bones, &c. 
“Others load the horfe’s back with earth, lead. or the like 
mafly fubftance ; but this may occafion a {waying of the 
‘back, over-{lraining the fillets, &c. 

Some endeavour to make him amble in hand before they 
-mount his back, by means of fome wall, {mooth pail or rail, 
and by checking him in the mouth with the bridle hand, 
and correcting him with a rod on the hinder hoofs, and 
‘under the belly, when he treads falfe. But this is apt to 
drive a horfe to a defperate phrenfy before he can be made 
to underftarid what they would have of him, and to rear, 
{prawl out his legs, and to make other antic poftures, which 
are not eafily quitted again. Others think to effeét it by a 
pair of hind fhoes, with long fpurns or plates before the 
toes; and of fuch length, that if the horfe offers to trot 
‘the hind-foot beats the fore-foot. But this occafions 
wounds of the back-finews, which often bring on an incur- 
able Jamenefs. 

Some attempt to procure an amble by folding fine foft 
lift ftrait about his gambels, in the place where he is gartered 
for a ftiffle-ftrain, and turn him thus to grafs for two or three 
weeks, and afterwards take away thelift. This is a Spanith 
method, but difapproved; for though a horfe cannot then 
trot but with pain, yet the members mutt be fufferers; and 
though the amble be gained it mult be flow and unfightly, 
becaufe attended with a cringing in the hind-part. In effeét, 
ambling by the trammel, as praétifed by us, appears the near- 
eft to nature, and beft and moft affured way. 

There are divers errors, however, ufually praétifed in this 
method; as, that the trammel is often made too long, and fo 
gives no ftroke, but makes a horfe hackle and fhuffle his feet 
confufedly ; or too fhort, which makes him volt and twitch 
up his hind feet fo fuddenly, that by cuftom it brings him to 
a ftring-halt, from which he will fcarce ever be recovered. 
Sometimes the trammel is mifplaced, and, to prevent falling, 
put about the knee and the hind-hoof. In which cafe the 
beaft cannot give any true ftroke, nor can the fore-leg compel 
the hind to follow it; or if, to evade this, the trammel be 


‘made fhort and ftraight it will prefs the main finew of the, 


hind-leg and the flefhy part of the fore-thighs, fo that the 
horfe cannot go without halting before and cringing behind. 

As to the matter of the trammel fome make it all of leather, 
which is inconvenient, in that it will either ftretch or break, 
and thus confound the certainty of the operation. In atrue 
trammel the fide ropes are to be fo firm as not to yield to a 
hair’s breadth; the hofe foft, and to lie fo clofe as not to 
move from its firft place ; and the backband flat, no matter 
how light, and to defcend from the fillet fo as not to gall. 

When the horfe, by being trammelled on one fide, has at- 
tained to amble perfetly in the hand, it is to be changed 
to the other fide, and that is to be likewife brought to 
rule. : 

When by this changing from one fide to another with a 
half-trammel, the horfe willrun and amble in the hand readily 
and {wiftly, without{nappering and {tumbling, which is ordi- 
aarily done by two or three hours labour; the whole trammel 
is to be put on, with a broad, flat, backband, and both fides 
trammelled alike. See TRAMMEL. 

This pace is now generally difufed, and not admitted in 
xhe regular fyftem of the Manege. 
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AMBLAUW, or Berauw, in Geography, one of the 


Molucca iflands, about four leagues in circumference, two 
leayues fouth of Bourro. 

AMBLESIDE, an old irregular town of Weftmoreland, 
near the lake of Windermere or Winandermere. It is 274¢ 
miles from London, and its weekly market is on Wed- 
nefday. 

AMBLETEUSE, a fea port town of France, in the de- 
partment of the {traits of Calais, in the Englifh channel, eight 
miles north of Boulogne, and twelve fouth-weft from Calais, 
It is defended with a battery of cannon. King James 1. 
on his departure from England, in 1688, landed in this place. 
At this port, called Ambletonienfis portus, Cefar embarked 
his cavalry when he paffed over into England. N. lat. 50° 

8’, E.-long. 1° 37/. 

AMBLYGON, or AmBryconium, formed of opGrvs, 
obtuje, and yous, angle, and denoting obtufe-angular ; in Geo- 
metry, denotes a triangle, one of whofe angles is obtufe, or 
confilting of more than ninety degrees. 

AMBLYOPIA, Amstyopy, in Surgery, dulnefs of 
fight, from apCaus dull, and wl the eye: vifa debilis of Atius ; 
vifa hebitudo of Boerhave. By this term Paulus and A Ctuartus 
denote the Gurra Serena, or AMAuRosis. See Dy- 
sopia and Gutta SERENA. 

AMBO, or Amnon, a kind of pulpit or defk in the an- 
cient churches, where the priefts and deacons ftood to read 
or fing part of the fervice, and preach to the people ; called 
alfo analogium. 

The term is derived from avaGaiveivy fo mount. The ambo 
was mounted upon two fides, whence fome alfo derive the 
application from ambo, both. ‘The ambo was afcended by 
fteps, which occafioned that part of the office performed 
there to be called the gradual. The Gofpel was read at the 
top of the ambo, the Epiftle a ftep lower. 

The modern reading deflcs and pulpits have been gene-~ 
rally fubftituted inftead of the ancient ambos, though, in 
fome churches, remains of the ambos are ftill feen. In 
that of St. John de Lateran, at Rome, there are two 
moveable ambos. M. Thiers inveighs againft the difufe of 
the ancient ambo. Thofe by whom this innovation has been 
effected he calls by a new word ambonoclafies. At was in the 
ambo that publication was made of feafts, falts, proceffions, 
&c. Here were read the atts of the martyrs, the /anda 
Janis, the diptychs, or -commemoration of the dead; the 
letters of peace and communion, which one church fent to 
another. Here new converts made their public confeffion 
of faith, and bifhops their defence againft accufations 
brought againft them. Here treaties of peace were fome- 
times alfo concluded, and coronations of kings and emperors 
performed, &c. ; 

Several antiquaries hold that the ambo was anciently the 
place from whence the bifhops and prefbyters made their 
{ermons ; pulpits for that purpofe having only been intro- 
duced by the mendicants at the beginning of the thirteenth 
century. A late writer combats this opinion, and fhews, that 
the ufual place from whence the ancients preached was the 
fleps of the altar; not but St. Chryfoftom and St. Auguttine 
both appear to have preached from the ambo, but this was 
looked on as a thing fomewhat extraordinary. 

AMBOES, or Amuus, in Geography, a people of Lower 
Guinea in Africa. 

AMBOHITSMENE, or VonitsanGHomBE, a pro- 
vince of Madagafcar, fituate weft and north of Antavare, 
derives its appellation from the red mountains of the fame 
name, lying in 20° of fouth latitude. The high mountains 
refemble the Tafelberg of the Cape of Good Hope, and 
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are {een froma great diftance at fea, On one fide of this 
long and lofty ridge of mountains, which extends fifteen 
leagues inland, is the fea, and on the other a flat country, 
abounding in pondsand marfhes. Here is alfoa lake fifteen 
leagues long, and of the fame breadth, that contains feveral 
{mall iflands. ‘The people that inhabit thefe mountains are 
called Ambehitfmenes. 

AMBOINENSE, in Conchology, a fpecies of Carpium. 
This fhell is rather oblong, white, with blackifh fpots, and 
the ribs very convex. It inhabits the fhores of Amboyna, is 
an inch and three quarters in length, and the ribs are ufually 
about twelve in number. 

AMBOINENSIS, in Ornithology, a {pecies of CerTHIA 
that inhabits Amboyna ; it is of a cinereous colour above, 
beneath green, head and neck yellow, breaft red, and wings 
black. Gmelin’s Linn. This bird is remarkably brilliant and 
glofly, the length is about two inches and three quarters, bill 
half an inch long, and yellowifh, and the edges of the wings 
and quills yellow. 

This isthe Tfioei, or Kakopit of Seba. Muf. or Avis Am- 
boinenfis ; and Polytmus Amboinenfis of Briffon. Dr. La- 
tham calls it the Amboina Creeper, obferving, that ‘* both 
Edwards and Buffon fay, that 4umming-birds are peculiar to 
South America, and that none are found on any part of the 
old continent. It is mo{t probable that the three laft-men- 
tioned (viz. the Macaflar, Indian, and Amboinan creepers) 
may belong to the creeper genus on our better acquaintance 
with them ; which is the more to be fuppofed, as the whole 
defcription has been taken from Seba, who lived in an age 
not fufficiently enlightened in thefe matters. 

Amsoinensis, a f{pecies of psirracus, or parrot. It 
is of a fine fcarlet, with a blue back, and a green fpot 
in the wing. Gmel. Linn. This is the Pfittaca Amboinen- 
fis coccinea (red Amboyna parrot) of Briffon, and Lori 
Perruche tricolor, (three-coloured Lory parrot) of Buffon, as 
well as the Perruche rouge d’Amboine, Pl. enl. of the latter 
author. 

The length of this bird is fifteen inches and an half, the 
bill red, with a black tip; the head, throat, neck, and under 
parts {carlet ; back, rump, upper tail, leffer underwing co- 
verts, and the edge of the wings fine blue; under tail co- 
verts violet in the middle, furrounded with red ; the two 
middle tail feathers nine inches and an half in length, and of 
a violet brown ; the exterior feathers decreafe gradually in 
length, the outer one on each fide being only four inches 
and an half long, and is diftinguifhed from the reft by hay- 
ing the interior margin red. The legs and claws are red. It 
isa native of Amboyna, as its {pecitic names imply. 

AmBornensis, a fpecies of rurpDus, rather bigger than 
alark ; it inhabits Amboyna, and is remarkable for its fine 
finging, and for flirting up its tail, which reflects on the 
back in the breeding feafon.—The colour is ferruginous 
or reddifh-brown, beneath yellow; the fecondary quill-fea- 
thers from the bafe to the middle yellowifh, tail cuneiform 
or wedge-fhaped, and fulvous beneath. Gmel. Linn. Seba 
calls this Ayicula Amboinenfis cinerea. It is the Merula 
Amboinenfis of Briffon, Le Merle d?Amboine of Buffon, 
and Amboina thrufh of Latham. | 

AMBOISE, Georce D’, in Biography, a French car- 
dinal and minifter of {tate, was born of an ancient and noble 
family in 1460. As he was a younger fon he was deftined 
for the church, and at the age of 14 obtained the bifhopric 
of Montauban. He was appointed almoner to Lewis XI. 
and raifed by Lewis XII., to whofe intereft, whilit he was 
duke of Orleans, he attached himfelf, and for whom he f{uf- 
fered imprifonment, to the archbifhopric of Narbonne, which 
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he changed for that of Rouen. In the fituation of lieute- 
nant-general, under the duke of Orleans, who was governor 
of Normandy, he was inftrumental in reftoring vullice and 
order to that province, Upon the acceflion of Lewis XII. 
he was made cardinal and prime minifter, and acquired po- 
pularity by diminifhing the impolts. After the conqueft of 
the Milanefe in 1.4099, he recovered the people who had re- 
volted to their allegiance. As the pope’s legate in France 
he attempted the reformation of the ecclefiattical orders, and: 
promoted it by his own example; for he held only one be- 
nefice at atime, and devoted two-thirds of the revenue of 
his archbifhopric to the relief of the poor and the repair of 
religious edifices. He afpired to the papacy with a view 
of more effectually accomplifhing his fchemes of reform, 
but he was counteraéted and outwitted by the Italian car- 
dinals. As a minifter of {tate he contributed fo much to 
the welfare of the nation, that he was honoured with the 
appellation of ‘the father of the people.” For the purpofe 
of reforming the courts of judicature, and fupprefling par- 
tiality and bribery in the adminiftration of juftice, he caufed 
to be compiled a new code of regulations, and exercifed his 
authority in Normandy, where he was governor, in reducing 
them to practice. The difappointment of his views with 
regard to the papacy, induced him to recommend a war with 
the Venetians, fo whom he conceived it was owing. Con- 
{cious of fome errors and faults into which his ambition had 
led him, he expreffed his concern in the review of his cone 
du to an infirmary brother, who attended him at the con- 
vent of the Czleltines, at Lyons, where he was taken ill, in 
the profecution of his journey for the Venetian war.— 
“ Brother John! why have not I been all my life-time bro- 
ther John.” He died in this place, A.D. 1510, in the 50th 
year of his age. During the whole of his adminiftration he 


_caufed the f{ciences and trade to flourifh. He wasa munifi- 


cent patron and encourager of literature; and fuch was his 
general condué in the various ftations which he occupied, 
and efpecially as prime minifter, that he was as much beloved 
by the people as by his mafter. Gen. Did. 

“AMBOISE, Francis D’, was the fon of a furgeon to 
Charles IX. of France, and maintained by his liberality in 
the college of Navarre, where he ftudied rhetoric and phi- 
lofophy. In 1572 he was made folicitor of the French na- 
tion, and afterwards applying to the ftudy of the law, be- 
came one of the beft advocates of the parliament of Paris. 
From this employment he was advanced to that of counfellor 
in the parliament of Bretagne, and then to be a maiter of 
requefts and counfellor of {tate. He publifhed feveral pieces 
chiefly of a poetical kind, and others containing an account 
of his travels into various countries. He took great pains 
in colleGing the MSS. of Abelard, and he prefixed an 
apologetical preface to the edition of 1616. His two bro- 
thers, Adrian and James, arrived at confiderable literary - 
and profeffional eminence; the former as an ecclefiaftic and 
the latter asa phyfician. Gen. Did. 

Amsoist, Ambafia, or Ambacia, in Geography, a town of 
France in the department of the Indre and Loire, and chief 
place of a canton, in the diftri@ of Tours; fituate at the con- 
flux of the Loire and Amaffe. The place contains 5100, and 
the canton 14,415 inhabitants: the territory comprehends 
3224 kiliometres and 16 communes. It has two parifh 
churches, four convents, and a hofpital ; and near it isa large 
caftle featedon a high rock, and difficult of accefs, in which 
are fhewn the ftatues of CharlesVIII. and of his confort Anne. 
In this place the proteftants confpired in 1560, and the civil 
war commenced in 1561, and here it is faid the name of Hu- 
guenot had its origin. In the caftle of this town Lewis XI. in- 
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ftituted the order of St. Michael, in 1469; and Charles 
VIII. was born in 1470, and died in 1498, at Amboife. 
N. lat. 49° 247 51”. W. long. 0° 59! 7”. 

AMBOISES, fee AmBEezes. 

AMBON, a town of France, in the department of the 
Morbihan, three leagues S.E. of Vannes. 

AMBONUM, in Natural Hiflory, a term ufed by fome 
old writers, to exprefs the prominent tubercles on certain 
{tones. 

AMBORA, in Botany. See Miruripartea. 

AMBOTE, in Geography, a town of Poland, in Samo- 

itia, on the river Wardana, 28 miles north north-eait of 
Pr auink, 

AMBOTEN, a town of the duchy of Courland, eight 
leagues fouth of Goldingen. 

AMBOULE, valley of, a province of Madagafcar, is fitu- 
ated fomewhat more northward than 23° fouth latitude, at 
the mouth of the river Manampani, which waters the whole 
valley. In this valley ftands a large town of the fame 
name. The country produces abundance of plants and 
fruits, particularly yams, and the fefame herb, whofe feeds 
yield by expreffion the oil called menachil; the oxen and 
cows are very fat, and their flefh excellent. It has alfo 
iron mines. Near the town of Amboule isa fountain of hot 
water, within 20 feet of a {mall river whofe fand is almoft 
burning. The water of this fountain is faid to boil an egg 
hard in two hours, and to be a fovereign remedy againft the 
gout. he inhabitants of the country are employed in dif- 
ferent preparations of-iron and fteel, which they obtain 
from their own mines, and forge darts and various other in- 
ftruments, with confiderable fill. The voadziri, or chief go- 
yervor of the courtry is honoured with the title of great lord, 
or rabertau ; and he is the richeft and moft powerful of the 
chiefs in this country. He exercifes fovereign authority, 
and abfolute power; but in times of public diltrefs his 
fubjeéts often affemble in great numbers, feize his perfon, 
and threaten him with death, unlefs they are relieved; and 
this he dees, by iffuing orders for diftributing provifions 
among them. ‘The people are reprefented as licentious, dif- 
honelt, and indolent. Mod. Un. Hilt. vol. xi. p. 404. 

AMBOURNAY, or Amsronay, a town of France, in 
the department of the Ain, and chief place of a canton, 
in the diftri& of St. Rambert. It is fituated in the road 
from Lyons to Geneva; has a parifh church, a hofpital, 
and an abbey of Benedictine monks, founded about the year 
Sco; nine leagues north-eaft of Lyons,*and one mile and 
an half north-weft of St. Rambert. N. lat. 46° 1’. E. long. 

Yr i0e 

AMBOUTNOSSI, a {mall ifland on the coaft of Mada- 
gafcar, near the bay of Galemboule ; and alfo a river of the 
dame name. 

AMBOY. See Pertu-Amnoy. 

-AMBOYNA, one of the Molucca or fpice iflands, in 
the Eaftern Indian Ocean, lies in S. lat. 4° 25’, and E. long. 
327° 25'. This ifland is about 6o miles in length from 
north to fouth, and is divided on the weft fide, by a large 
bay into two parts or peninfulas, one of which, being about 
12 leagues long, and two and a half broad, is called 
Hetou ; and the other about five leagues in length, and one 
and a half broad, is called Leytimor. On the eaftern 
fide is another bay, with a bad harbour, where the Portus 
guefe erected their chief fortrefs Victoria. The town of 
Amboyna, which is the capital of the ifland, is neatly built, 
and ftands near the fouth-weft extremity. As the ifland is 
fubjeét to frequent earthquakes, the houfes generally con- 
fift only of one ftory; but the ttate-houfe is a more lofty 
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edifice of two ftories. ‘The face of this ifland is beautiful ; 
as woody mountains and verdant’ vales are interfperfed with 
hamlets, and enriched by cultivation. ~The foil is chiefly a 
reddifh clay, but in the vales it is blackith and fandy. The 
chief produce of the ifland, in confeqnence of the reftric- 
tions impofed by the monopolizing avarice and defpotifm of 
the Dutch, is cloves; and the clove-tree grows to the 
height of about 40 or 50 feet, with f{preading branches, 
and long pointed leaves. Some of thefe trees, that are 
fituated in deep fheltered yales, yield annually thirty pounds 
weight, and the chief crop is from November to February. 
The Dutch governor, in order the more effeftually to fecure 
this monopoly, makes an aunual progrefs through the {pice 
iflands, for the purpofe of enforcing the obfervance of 
exilting treaties, and of preventing the culture of cloves 
beyond the limits to which it is reftrided. About elevog 
years ago, indeed, nutmegs were allowed to be cultivated 
in Amboyna, becaufe Banda did not fupply a fufficient 
quantity. The growth of indigo is prohibited, left the na- 
tives fhould become rich and turbulent; but the fugar and 
coffee are excellent, and among many delicious fruits, which 
the ifland produces, is the mangufteen of Hindoftan. Cattle, 
grain, &c. are imported from Java, and they have a variety 
of curious woods, but thefe are chiefly brought from Ce- 
ram. The plants of the ifland have been defcribed by 
Rumphius. The principal animals are deer, and wild hogs, 
and among their birds is the caffowary, Amboyna, with 
its dependencies, contained in 1796, when it was taken by 
the Englifh, 45,252 inhabitants, of whom 17,813 were pro- 
teftants ; the reft were Mahometans, except a few Chinefe, 
and favages. As this is the next fettlement to -Batavia, 
with refpeét to wealth and importance, the Dutch are tole- 
rably polifhed ; but the natives are {till rude and uncultivat- 
ed. They refemble the other Malays, and when intoxicated 
with opium they will commit any crime. ‘Their drefs is a 
loofe fhirt or frock of cotton cloth; the men wear large 
whifkers, and leave a little hair upon the chin; the women 
tie the hair in knots; wives are bought of their fathers, 
and if they prove barren, the marriage is diffolved. Their 
houfes are made of bamboo canes and fago-trees ; they 
fleep on mats; and their weapons are bows and arrows, 
javelins, feymetars, and targets ; and their chicfs are called 
Rajas. 

The iflands that are immediately fubje& to the Dutch 
governor of Amboyna are ten, comprehending an extent of 
about five degrees of longitude, that of Amboyna being far- 
theft to the fouth: thefe iflands are Ceram, Ceram-Lavut, 
Bouro, Amblau, Manipa between Bouro and Ceram, Ke- 
lang, two leagues north-eaft of Manipa, Bonva farther 
north, Orna two leagues eaft of Amboyna, Honimoa, a 
league eaft of Orna, and Noufla-Laout, a league fouth-eaft 
of Honimoa. The three laft iflands are denominated Uli- 
affers. The culture of cloves is reftrifted to thefe three 
iflands, and Amboyna; but they formerly grew in all the 
iflands, more efpecially in Ceram. Amboyna is the centre 
of this rich commerce, and the Dutch have taken care to 
deftroy all the clove-trees in the adjacent iflands, and it is 
faid that even in Amboyna, when the harveft is very large, 
part of the produce is burnt. Soon after the fruit is ga- 
thered from the tree, the cloves are colle&ted and dried on 
hurdles before the fire ; and thus their natural and beauti- 
ful red colour is changed into a deep purple or rather black, 
to which their being fprinkled with water probably contri- 
butes. |The reafon afligned for this fprinkling is to pre- 
vent the worm from getting into the fruit ; but it has been 
generally fuppofed that the ase reafon is to add weight a 
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the cloves. The cloves are carefully gathered by the hand ; 
and the produce is very different in different feafons ; but at 
a medium of feven years it has been eftimated at a million of 
pounds, 

Amboyna was fir difcovered by the Portuguefe ad- 
venturers Diego d’Abreu and Ferdinand Magellan, about 
the year 1515, and taken pofteffion of in 15643 it was 
conquered ‘by the Dutch about the year 1605 5 but it was 
fome time before they became complete matters of the 
whole ifland. The Englifh were at this time in poffeffion 
of feveral fatories, that were protected by the Dutch cattle, 
but differences having arifen between the Englith and 
Datch colonifts, they were terminated, or rather fufpended, 
by a treaty concluded in 1619 between Great Britain and 
@be States General of the United Provinces. In confe- 
quence of this treaty, the’Enzlith lived in fecurity at Am- 
boyna, and enjoyed one-third part of its cloves, whilft the 
Dutch were -in poffeffion of the other two-thirds. In the 
year 1622, frefh occafions of difcord arofe , thele were re- 
ferred to the council of defence eftablifhed at Jacatra, in 
the ifle of Java; and the council, not being able to decide 
to the fatisfa&tion of all parties, the flate of the cafe was 
tran{mitted to Europe to be fettled by the att India Com- 
sa of both nations, or, in the laft refort, by the king of 

ogland and the States General. During the deliberations 
in Java and Europe, the diffenfion at Amboyna increafed, 
and the Dutch contrived, by a feigned plot, to get poffef- 
fion of the whole ifland. ‘This plot, as it was pretended, 
was confefled by two foldiers in the Dutch fervice, one a 
Japanefe, and the other a Portuguefe, who, upon a ground 
of fufpicion, trivial and even imaginary, had been put to 
the torture ; and, by the teftimony of thefe two unhappy 
wretches, confirmed by that of an Englifh prifoner who was 
alfo fentenced to the rack, the Englifh were accufed of be- 
ing confederates in a confpiracy again{ft the Dutch fettle- 
ment. Upon. this extorted confeffion, the Englifh were 
feized; fome of them were imprifoned, and others loaded 
with irons and confined on board the {hips in the harbour : 
and their books and property were feized. By a procefs 
of varied torture of the moft favage kind, the governor and 
fifcal conftrained fome ofthe wretched fufferers, after pro- 
teftine their own innocence and total ignorance of the pre- 
tended confpiracy, to acknowledge the truth of charges 
that were altogether unfounded. Some were racked, 
drenched with water, and feorched with fire; others were 
compelled to {wallow fuch quantities of water as caufed 
their bodies to be diftended to more than twice their ufual 
dimenfions, and then made to difgorge, by violence, the 
water which they had {wallowed; and others were con- 
fumed by burning them gradually from the foles of the feet 
upwards. But humanity fhudders. at the recital of fuch 
acts of barbarity. Of thofe who efcaped or furvived this 
favage treatment, ten Englifhmen, with one Portuguefe, 
and eleven Japanefe were executed, though all of them 
protefted their innocence with their expiring breath. ‘The 
day following that of the execution was {pent, by order of 
the governor, in public rejoisings and thankfgivings for fo 
fignal an efcape and deliverance from a pretended con- 
fpiracy, and for the iniquitous. extirpation of their rival 
traders. "That the confpiracy was a mere pretence on the 
part of the Dutch for gaining the fole poffeflion of the 
Hand, is evident from various concurring circumftances. 
They had, at this time, a garrifon of 300 men in the fort, 
and feveral other garrifons in the ifland; whilft the num- 
ber of the Englifh did not amount to 20 perfons, who were 
unprovided with arms and ammunition for effecting the pur- 
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not one veffel in the harbour, whereas the Dutch had eight 
fhips near the town. When the boxes of the faétors were 
opened, and their papers rifled, no trace of any fuch confpi- 
racy could be difcovered ; and, befides, the fufferers on this 
occafion perfifled in ayowing their innocence, The Eng: 
lith fa&ory was withdrawn from the ifland; and the Dutch 
governor retained the effeéts that had been feized, amount- 
ing, as fome fay, to the value of 409,009 pounds. When 
the Englith council at Jacatra demanded juftice, the con- 
du&t of the governor was vindicated, and his proceedings 
were declared to be juft and indifpenfably neceffary ; aud 
from all the fubfequent proceedings of the Dutch, it fuf- 
ficiently appears, that the plot was of their own invention,, 
and that their objet was to monopolize the whole trade of 
the {pice iflands ; for, after the cataftrophe at Amboyna, 
they feized all the Englith factories in,thefe iflands, and dif-- 
polleffed the Englifh, to their incredible lofs and damage. 

When the news of this tranfaétion reached England, and 
fufficient proof was adduced of the treachery and cruelty of 
the Dutch, it was natural to expect that reparation’ would, 
be demanded and obtained.. If, indeed, king James 1. had 
ated with becoming fpirit,.and made proper reprefentations. 
to the States General, jultice would probably-shave been, 
done; for fuch atrocious villanies could not have been abet- 
ted by any civil community. But James fubmitted to the 
national injury even without requiring fatisfaétion, and con- 
tented himfelf with merely telling the Dutch ambaflador, 
« That he never heard nor read a more cruel or impious 
act, than that of Amboyna.” But he adds, “I forgive 
them, and I hope God will, but my fon’s fon fhall revenge 
this blood, and punifh this horrid maffacre.’’ Charles I. 
finding remonftrances, letters of requelt, and memorials inef- 
fe€tual, was preparing to. increafe his fhipping, and to call 
the Dutch to an aecount ;. but he was prevented from ac- 
complifhing his defign by the civil war which enfued, Crom- 
well, in this inftance, avenged the wrongs of the Britifh na- 
tion ; for among the conditions on which he gave peace to 
the Dutch, in April 1654, it was inferted, * That they 
fhould deliver up the ifland of Polerone in the Eaft Indies,” 
which they had taken from the Englifh in the time of king 
‘James, and where they had ated a tragedy fimilar to that 
at Amboyna, “ into the hands of the Englifh Eaft India 
Company ; and pay a good fum of money (300,000/.) for 
the old barbarous violence exercifed fo many years fince at 
Amboyna, for which the two laft kings could never ob- 
tain fatisfaction and reparation.’ The Dutch, however,. 
have long retained unmolefted pofleffion of this ifland.— 
But both Amboyna and Banda were taken without refift- 
ance in February and March, 1796, by the Englifh admiral 
Rainier ; however they have been reftored to their Batavian 
matters by the treaty with France in the year 1801. Mod.. 
Un. Hit. vol.. viii. p. 288—3or. vol. ix. p. 70. Afiatic 
Regifter for 1800. p. 200. | ; 

AMBRA, or Amsra, Cape, in Geography, fometimes 
called Cape Natal, is the north point of Madagafcar ifland. 
S. lat. 12° 15’. E. long. 49° rol. 

AMBRACIA, in Ancient Geography, was one of the 
moft confiderable cities of Epirus, and fituated in the terri- 
tory of Thefprotia, near the mouth of the river Arachthus. 
or Arethon, and the gulf to which it gave its name. It 
was built, according to Polybius, (lib: iv.) by Ambrax, fon 
of Thefprotus; probably when the territory of his father 
had been ravaged by the Dryopes, and afterwards by Her- 
‘cules ; and thus the origin of the Ambracians is traced to 
an wra about 50 ycars before the laft war of Troy. Strabo 
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(lib. vii.) fays,. that Ambracia: was the work of Tolgus, 
the fon or the brother of Cypfelus, who was tyrant of Co- 
rinthy and lived abc ut 620 years before the Chriftian era. 
A colony from Corinth under the conduét of Cypfelus ar- 
rived in Epirus, and delivered the Ambracians from the ty- 
ranny of Phalecus, and reduced them into fubjeCtion to him- 
felf: and Ariftotle informs us, that they drove away Peri- 
ander the fon of Cypfelus, and recovered their ancient li- 
berty, for it was originally a free city. It was afterwards 
reduced by the Aacida kings of Epirus, who chofe it for 
the place of their refidence. In procefs of time, the A2to- 
lians made themfelves matters of it, and held it till the 
year before Chrift 189, when they were fubdued by the Ro- 
mans, who found at Ambracia a great number of pictures 
and’ ftatues belonging to the magnificent palace of Pyrrhus. 

At this time it was a place of great ftrength, defended on 
one fide by the river Arachthus, and on the other by fteep and 
eraggy. hills ;: andit was furrounded by a high and thick 
wall, about three miles in circuit. It was vigoroufly befieged 
by the Romans and their allies; the Epirots, under the con- 
duét of the Roman conful Mareus Fulvius, ahd as, bravely 
defended by the /tolian garrifon. It was at length com- 
pelled to capitulate; and Felvius was prefented with a 
crown of gold, which is faid to have weighed 150 pounds. 
Paulus Emilius alfo deprived its inhabitants of their privi- 
leges and effets. Livy (lib. xxviii. c. 4.) has given a par- 
ticular defcription of Ambracia. It is now reduced to a 
{mall place of Turkey in Europe,. called Ambrachia, on the 
lower part of the gulf of Larta in the fouthern Albania. 

AMBRACIUS Sinus, the gulf of Ambracia, now 
the gulf of Larta, was fituated between the country of the 
Moloffi in Epirus, to the north, and Acarnania:to the foath, 
and communicated with the Ionian Sea, by a ftrait called 
that of Atium. 

AMBRARIA, in Botany. See Antuosprrmum. 

AMBRAS, or Omsras, in Geography, a town of Ger- 
many, in the county of ‘lyrol,; four miles eaft of Inn- 
fpruck. : 

AMBRAVETTY, a river of Hindoftan, which runs 
Into the Cauvery, eight miles eaft-north-eat of Carroor. 

AMBREADA, thus they call the falfe or fadtitious 
amber, which the Europeans ufe in their trade with the Ne- 
groes on the coaft' of Africa, and particularly on the river 
Senegal. There are fome large and red pieces of it, a thou- 
fand of which making twenty ropes of ftrings- weigh three 
pounds. There are others {mall, and alfo red, which weigh 
but two pounds and a haif. 

AMBRES, in Geography, a fmall town of France, fituate 
on an eminence, in the department of Tarn and diocefe of 
Caftres. 

AMBRESBURY, or Amessury, a town of England, 
in the county of Wilts, pleafantly fituate in a‘{mall valley on 
the banks of the Upper Avon, and confifting of two ftreets. 
The town is indifferently built, and has all the appearance 
‘of decay. Whether it derived its name from Ambres’ confe- 
crated ftone, as ‘Toland fuggefts—from its*heighbouring 
monument, Stonehenge, being ere&ted by Aurelianus Am- 
brofius, who is fuppofed to have been flain near this place— 
or from Ambni, a Britifh monk, who founded a monattery 
in this place—it is not eafy to determine. In former times 
it was a place of importance. Some have fuppofed that, 
«when the Britons reforted to the general Gorfedd at Stone- 
henge, Ambrefbury might have been ufed as a refting-place, 
or place of Affembly, and that Ambri founded a monaftery 
here for the benefit of future devotees. At this town a 
nunnery was founded by Elfrida, widow of king Edgar, in 
expiation, as it.has been faid, of the atrocious and unpro- 
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voked murder of her fon-in-law, Edward the Martyr, at 
Corfe Caftle. Queen Eleanor, widow of Henry III. re- 
tired to Ambrefbury, took the veil, and died a nun in 1291 5 
and her grand-daughter Mary, the fixth daughter of Ed- 
ward.I. followed her example, and in company with 13 
children of the Englifh nobility reforted hither, and took 
the veilin 1285. The eftates belonging to this nunnery, 
after its diffolution, and in procefs of time, became the pro- 
perty of the Queenfbury family. To the weit of the river 
Avon is a camp, occupying the whole fummit of a hill, 
which has been generally attributed to Vefpafian ; but an 
ingenious tountt fuggefls that it is the camp, or town, often 
mentioned in the old Britifh writings under the name of 
Caer Caradoc. It is conftruéted in the fhape of an oblong 
fquare, with a very deep vallum towards the welt ; and to 
the eaft it overlooks the town. The road pafling fronr 
Ambrefbury to Warminfter is cut through the rampart of 
this fortification. The market of this town is on Friday : 
and it is diftant frem London 78 miles. : 

AMBRI, in Ancient Geography, a name given by Juflin 
to a people of India, who lived upon the banks of the river 
Acefines. The Ambri are, according to M..d’Anville, the 
fame with the Oxydraci. ; 

AMBRITERES, in Geography, a town of France, in 
the department of Mayenne, and chief place of a canton in 
the diftri@ of Mayenne, two leagues north of Mayenne. 
The place contains 2231, and the canton 14,077, inhabit- 
ants; the territory includes 1624 kiliometres, and 10 com- 
munes.. N. lat..48° 24’. W. long. o° 44’. 

AMBRIZ, or Amprist, a river of Africa, in the king- 
dom of Congo, which fprings from a lake in the eaftern 
mountains of Tenda, and runs weftward into the ocean be- 
tween the mouths of the Lahunda and Loze. It runs by 
the town of St. Salvador. Its-courfe is rapid ; its channel 
deep, and large; and its waters muddy. S. lat. 7° 10. 
E. long. 13° 25/: 

AMBROCHOS, in Ancitnt Geography, a country. of 
Africa, in Marmarica, according to Ptolemy. 

AMBRODAX, a town or borough, placed by Ptolemy 
in Parthia. ; 

AMBROGI, Dom:yieo, in Biography, an Italian 
artift, flourifhed in-1653, and painted hiltory and landfcape. 
He was the difciple of Brizio, and, as an engraver, he is 
faid to have executed fome prints:on wood in Chiaro-Scuro. 
One of his engravings is ‘* a woman feated in a triumphal 
car, holding two flambeaux and a ferpent, conduéed by 
Neptune.”’ Strutt. 

AMBROMA, in Botany. See Anroma. 

AMBRONES, in Ancient Geography, a people of Gaul, 
known ia the Cimbric war. They were probably the ancef- 
tors of the Ligurians, and had poffeffions to the north and 
fouth of the Po. They invaded the Roman territories, as 
Plutarch (in Marco) informs us, in conjunétion with the 
Cimbriand Teutones, and were defeated with great-flaugh- 
ter by Marius, about 102 years before Chritt. Their wives, 
who were waiting the iffue of the engagement, feeing their 
hufbands flying and the Romans. purfuing, armed them- 
felves with axes, and, gnafhing their teeth, fell furioufly on 
the purfuers and the purfued, without diftinétion. Heed- 
lefs of their own defence, they threw themfelves upon the 
combatants, feized their fwords, and endeavoured to {natch 
away their bucklers; but when their rage was exhaufted, 
they offered to capitulate on this fingle condition, that their 
WtSnour fhould be preferved. When this condition was denied,. 
thefe unfortunate women, being reduced to defpair, firft 
killed their children, and afterwards themfelves, not one of 
fo great a multitude remaining alive. : 

‘ AMBROOK. 
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AMBROOK J/and, in Geography, a fall ifland of the 
Baltic, under Gifel, feven leagues fouth-eatt from Demef- 
nels, and eight leagues north-weit from Round ifland. See 
ARENSBURG. 

AMBROSA Isuanp, Is fituated on the coaft of Chili, 
in South America, on the Pacitic Ocean. Sy, lat. 26° go. 
W. long. §2° 35°. 

AMBROSK, of Alexandria, in Biography, the friend 
of Origen, flourifhed about the beginning of the third cen- 
tury. He was defcended from a good family, affluent in his 
circumitances, and diitinguifhed by his intelle&tual accom- 
plifhments and Chriftian virtues. According to Jerom he 
was a Marcionite, but Eufebius calls him a Valentinian ; and 
he was convinced of his errors by Origen, about the year 
212, in confequence of which he became a deacon of the 
church, either at Alexandda, or at Cxfarea, where Pro- 
to@etus was prefbyter. ‘To both thefe perfons Origen in- 
feribed his book on Martyrdom, and he dedicated to Ambrofe 
many of his other works, which were publifhed at his delire 
and charge. Origen and Ambrofe lived on terms of the 
molt intimate fricudfhip ; they were alike indefatigable in 
their application ; and Ambrofe aflited Origen by procuring 
him notaries, and amanuenfes, who copied his works, and 
to whom he occafionally diated. Origen reprefents his 
friend, as a perfon eminent for his piety and for his diligent 
fludy of the Scriptures. Although Jerom reports that 
Ambrofe was blamed by many for making no provilion at 
his death for Origen, who was not only poor but likewife 
far advanced in years, Tillemont fuggeils this apology for 
him, that he knew his friend’s mind, and that Origen chofe 
to be poor, and to live in a ftate of dependence upon Provi- 
dence. Some fay that Ambrofe died, with his friend Pro- 
toctetus, as a martyr, in the perfecution under Maximin, 
about the year 236; but the dedication of Origen’s eight 
books againft Celfus fhews, that though he died before 
Origen, yet he lived to the year 250, or near it. Ambrofe 
had a wife named Marcella, by whom he had feveral children ; 
and fhe is commended by Origen asa true Chnitian and a 
faithful wife. Lardner’s Works, vol. ii. p.447. Cave’s 
H. L. vol. 1. p. 122. 

Amsrose, Sr. bifhop of Milan, defcended from a no- 
ble family of Romans, was born in Gaul, as fome fay, in 
the year 333, but according to others, in 340. His father, 
at the time of his birth, was pretorian prefeét of Gaul, 
and refided at Arles, the capital of Gallia Narbonentfis. 
The fon, after paffing through the ftudies of a liberal edu- 
cation, attained, by the regular gradation of civil honours, 
the ftation of Confular of Liguria, a province which in- 
cluded the imperial refidence of Milan. In the exercife of 
this government, he manifefted a degree of wifdom and 
equity which obtained general efteem. At the age of 34, 
‘and before he had received the facrament of baptifm, a cir- 
cumftance occurred which ferved fuddenly to transform 
him from a civil magiftrate to an ecclefiaftical governor. 
His mother, and his filter Marcellina, both women of dif- 
tinguifhed piety, had trained him up not only in habits of 
virtue, but with an early bias towards the religious fyftem 
of the Catholic church. Thus previoufly difpofed, he was 
prepared for availing himfelf of a difpute concerning the 
fucceffion in the epifcopal fee of Milan, that had been pro- 
duced by the death of Auxentius, who had been the leader 
of the Arian party in the weit. Ina tumultuous contett 
between the Arians and Catholics for fupplying the va- 
cancy, Ambrofe prefented himfelf to the aflembly, aud by 
an eloquent {peech recommended a peaceable election. At 
the clofe of his addrefs, a child exclaimed—“ Ambrofe is 
bifhop !? The voice of the infant was regarded by the fu- 
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perflitious multitude as a miraculous fuggeftion, though 
others might more naturally have inferred that it was the re- 
fult of contrivance on the part of Ambrofe or his friends. 
But the expedient, however, was effectual, and Ambrofe 
wus immediately: elected by acclamation. ‘I'he civil magif- 
trate exprefled great reluGtance in complying with the pub- 
lic choice, and recurred to a variety of fingular expedients 
to divert the multitude from perfilting in the appointment. 
The emperor Valentinian was at length folicited to confirm 
and enforce the election; and as the talents and charafter of 
the bishop elect were well known to him, he very readily in- 
terpofed. Ambrofe fubmitted to his authoritative injunc- 
tion, and, after baptifm, was ordained to the epifcopal of- 
fice. ‘Whe ecclefiaftical hiftorians, acquitting the bifhop 
and his friends of art and intrigue, and confidering his op- 
polition as real, reprefent the choice as ‘a divine eleétion,’’ 
and ‘ the peculiar work of God,” But the traces of hu- 
man contrivance were much more difcernible in the whole 
conduct of this bufinefs than thofe of a divine operation ; 
and it will not be eafy to exculpate the bifhop himfelf from 
all concern in the plot. 

Unprepared as Ambrofe was, by the habits and occupa- 
tions of his former life, for the new office that was devolved 
upon him, the ative force of his genius foon qualified him 
to exercife, with zeal and prudence, the duties of his eccle- 
fiaftical jurifdiction, With this view, he beftowed his mo- 
ney upoa the poor, fettled his lands upon the church, with 
the referve of a life-intereft in favour of his filter, and com- 
mitted the care of his houfe and family to his brother. Thus 
difengaged from fecular concerns, he commenced a courfe 
of theological ftudy with Simplician, prefbyter of Rome, 
and devoted himfelf to ecclefiatlical bufineis. In 377 he 
was obliged, by the irruption of the Goths and other 
northern barbarians, to retire to Illyricum; but the invaders 
were foon defeated by the Roman emperor, and Ambrofe 
and the other exiles were allowed to return home. The 
prevalence of the Arian doGirine furnifhed ample occafions 
for the zealous exertions of Ambrofe. Having written a 
treatife concerning the Trinity, for the eftablifhment of the 
faith of Gratian, he was lefs fuecefsful in his attempts for 
converting the younger Valentinian, Gratian’s colleague in 
the empire. The initructions of his mother Juftina, who 
was an avowed Arian, counteracted the arguments of the 
orthodox prelate. Ambrofe, by hisinfluence with Gratian, 
prevented the affembling of a general council, which he 
had agreed to convene ; and probably fearing that the fen- 
timents of the whole body of Chriftian bifhops would be 
favourable to Arianifm, he wifhed the decifion of the dif- 
pute to be referred to an aflembly of the weltern elergy, 
Here the two “rotten heretics,” as he called the two Anan 
bifhops, Palladius and Secundianus, might be eafily filenced. 
Accordingly a fynod, confifting of 32 bifhops, was held at 
Aquileia in 381, and Ambrofe prefided. Palladius very 
properly demurred againit the decifion of fuch a partial af- 
fembly, and it terminated with Ambrofe’s ejection of the 
two obnoxious bifhops from the epifcopal office. The or- 
thodox prelate was no lefs zealous in his oppofition to the 
followers of the ancient pagan religion than in his efforts 
for fupprefling Arianifm. The leader of the pagans was 
Symmachus, a wealthy and eloquent fenator ; and in the 
year 384 he was employed to prepare and prefent a petition | 
for reftoring the Altar of Vittory to its ancient place in 
the hall of the fenate ; and the public funds for the fupport 
of the feven vettal virgins, and their religious ceremonies. To 
the talents of Symmachus were oppoled thofe of Ambrofe, 
who addreffed a letter to Valentinian, in reply to the pleas 
of this petition; and he concludes with obferving, that it 
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was a debt which Chriftian princes owed to their faith, not 
to give countenance to heathen rites, Ambrofe prevailed, 
and the petition of Symmachus was rejected. 

The Arians were at this time a more formidable body to 
the intolerant bifhop thanthe pagans. They were fupported 
by the young emperor Valentinian and his mother Juttina ; 
and they concurred in demanding from the bifhop the ufe of 
two churches, one in the city and the other in the fuburbs 
of Milan. ‘The bifhop peremptorily refufed; alleging, 
that though the palaces of the earth might belong to Cefar, 
the churches were the houfes of God; and that, within the 
limits of his diocefe, he was the lawful fucceffor of the 
apottles, and was the only minifter of God. ‘The privileges 
of Chriftianity, temporal as well as {piritual, were confined 
to the true believers ; and Ambrofe was fatisfied in his own 
mind that his own theological opinions were the ftandard of 
truth and orthodoxy. He therefore declared, that it was 
his firm purpofe to die a martyr rather than to yield to the 
imperious facrilege, by delivering up the temple of the Lord 
into the hands of heretics. Juftina refented the refufal as 
an aé of difloyalty and rebellion ; and as fhe defired to per- 
form her public devotions on the approaching feftival of 
Eafter (A. D. 385), Ambrofe was ordered to appear be- 
fore the council. He obeyed, accompanied by a tumul- 
tuous crowd of people; and the affrighted minifters of Va- 
lentinian, inftead of pronouncing a fentence of exile on the 
bifhop, humbly requefted that he would interpofe his autho- 
rity to proteét the perfon of the emperor, and to reftore the 
tranquillity of the capital. Notwithftanding the tumult 
and clamours of the people, the bifhop perlfifted in his re- 
fufal, and the court proceeded to the exercife of power. 
Orders were iffued to the officers of the houfhold io pre- 
pare, firlt, the ‘Portian church, and afterwards the Bafilica, 
for the immediate reception of the emperor and his mother. 
But it was found neceflary to defend them by a ftrong 
guard from the infults of the people. The Arian eccleti- 
aftics, who ventured to fhew themfelves in the ftreets, were 
expofed to the moft imminent danger of their lives ; and 
Ambrofe had enjoyed the merit and reputation of refcuing his 
perfonal enemies from the hands of the enraged multitude; but 
while he laboured to reftrain the effe&ts of their zeal, the 
pathetic vehemence of his fermons continually inflamed the 
angry and feditious temper of the people of Milan. The 
chara&ters of Eve, of the wife of Job, of Jezabel, of He- 
rodias, were indecently applied to the mother of the em- 
peror; and her defire to obtain a church for the Arians was 
compared to the moft cruel perfecutions which Chritianity 
had endured under the reign of Paganifm. The prelate was 
fupported, not only by the populace, but by the moft re- 
fpeétable citizens; and the court, finding violent meafures 
to be ineffeQual, had recourfe to the milder method of per- 
fuafion, and folicited Ambrofe to reltore peace to his country 
by a timely compliance with the will of his fovereign. He 
refolutely replied: “if you demand my patrimony, which 
is devoted to the poor, take it; if you demand my perfon, 
Tam ready to fubmit ; carry me to prifon, or to death, I 
will not refift ; but I will never betray the church of Chrift. 
I will not call upon the people to fuccour me ; I will die at 
the foot of the altar rather than defert it. The tumult of 
the people I will not encourage; but God alone can appeate.”’ 
In his fermons he afferted the exclufive power of the catholic 
bifhops over the churches, and exprefsly denied the right of 
the emperor even to the ufe of a church for himfelf. Valen- 
tinian and his court were not difpofed to fubmit to this eccle- 
fiaftical tyranny. An attempt was made for feizing the 
Bafilica ; and a body of Goths, urged by their Arian prin- 
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eiples and fevocious fpirit, advanced towards the church, 
On the threfhold they were met by the bifhop, who, thun- 
dering out a threat of excommunication, afked them, by 
what authority they prefumed to invade the houfe of God? 
Superttitious terror held the barbarians in fufpenfe: and the 
emprefs was perfuaded to leave the catholics in poffeflion of 
all the churches of Milan, and to diffemble, till a more con- 
venient feafon, her intentions of revenge. ‘The mother of 
Valentinian, however, could never forgive the triumph of 
Ambrofe ; and the royal youth uttered a paffionate excla- 
mation, that his own fervants were ready to betray him into 
the hands of an infolent pricft. ‘This temporary triumph of 
Ambrofe was fucceeded by an ediét of general toleration in 
favour of thofe who profeffed Arianifm, and by a fentence 
of eafy and honourable banifhment, enjoining the prelate to 
leave Milan, and to chufe the place of his exile as well as 
the number of his affociates. ‘This fentence was refilted by 
the bifhop, and his refufal to obey it was fupported by the 
unanimous confent of his faithful people, who guarded his 
perfon and his palace. He devifed various expedients for 
fecuring and increafing their attachment. By his bounty to 
the poor he formed a train of indigent perfons; by intro- 
ducing into Italy from the eaft the alternate or refponfory 
pfalmody, he aided the public devotion; and by alluding to 
exifting characters and circumflances in his difcourfes and 
commentaries upon the fcriptures, he increafed the popu- 
larity which was annexed by the fuperftition of the times to 
his religious and epifcopal character. Pious frauds and pre- 
tended miracles ferved alfo to augment the efteem and vene- 
ration with which he was regarded by the credulous mul- 
titude. The contending prelate was fortunately direéted by 
a dream to the difcovery of the remains of two martyrs, 
Gervafius and Protafius, which had been under the pavement 
of the church for 300 years. ‘Two perfect fkeletons were 
found, with the heads feparated from the bodies, and a 
plentiful effufion of blood. Thefe holy relics were prefented 
with folemn pomp, to the admiration of the people; and 
many miracles were wrought on poffeffed and difeafed perfons 
who touched them, and one recovered his fight by touching 
the bier on which the bodies were depofited with his hand- 
kerchief. Ambrofe appealed to thefe miracles in his fermons, 
and the people believed them to be real. The incredulity of 
the Arians, and the decifion of Juftina and her court, were 
reproached and condemned; and the miracles were attelted 
not only by Ambrofe himfelf, but by Auguitine, and Pau- 
linus, who were then refident in Milan. Dr. Cave, relying 
on thefe teltimonies, expreffes his firm belief of their reality, 
and fays, “ that God fuffered them to be wrought, at this 
time, on purpoic to confront the Arian impieties.”’ Such were 
the talents of Ambrofe and the general eftimation in which his 
charaéter was held, that his afliftance was repeatedly folicited 
in times of public exigence and danger; and it ought to be 
recorded to his honour, that he furrendered his private re- 
fentment to the public good, and ferved his country with 
fidelity and ardour. After the affaffination of Gratiaa in 
383, Ambrofe was deputed by Valentinian on an embaffy to 
Maximus, and contributed by his authority and eloquence to 
check the ambition of the tyrant, to diffuade him from 
paffing the Alps, and thus to proteét the peace of Italy. 
Tn 387 he undertook the fame office ; and if the council of 
Milan had availed themfelves of the information given them 
by Ambrofe on his return from an unfuccefsful embafly, 
they might have been guarded againft the perfidy of Maxi- 
mus, and Italy might poffibly have efcaped the defolation 
which foon followed. The conqueror, however, entered 
Milan in triumph; Juftina and her fon Valentinian fled pre- 
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cipitately from the country, and put themfelves under the 
proteCtion of Theodofius, the emperor of the eaft, in the 
port of Theffalonica; but Ambrofe remained refolutely at 
his poft, and during the depredations ‘of a victorious army, 
humanely ordered the church-plate to be fold, and the money 
to be diftributed among the unfortunate ‘fufferers, After 
Theodofius had reftored Valentinian to the kingdom in 388, 
he received information that the monks and populace of 
Callinicum, an obfeure town on the frontier of Perfia, had 
tumultioufly burnt a Jewifh fynagogue. The magiftrate 
of the province had ordered the bifhop, by whofe inftigation 
the fynagogue had been burnt, either to rebuild it or to repay 
the damage; and his order was confirmed by Theodofius. 
Ambrofe remonitrated; repréfenting the toleration of the 
Jewith, as the perfecution of the Chriftian religion ; boldly 
declaring, that he himfelf, and every true believer, would 
eagerly difpute with the bifhop of Callinicum the merit of 
the deed, and the crown-of martyrdom; and lamenting, in 
the moft pathetic terms, that the execution of the fentence 
would be fatal both to the fame and falvation of Theodofius. 
Befides this private admonition, he publicly addreffed the 
emperor from his pulpit, nor would he confent to offer the 
oblation of the altar, till he had obtained from Theodofius 
2 folemn and pofitive declaration, which fecured the impunity 
of the bithop and monks of Callinicum. After an interval 
of five years, and at a diltance from Ambrofe, his {piritual 
guide, Theodofius, tolerated the Jews, and condemned the 
deftruGion of their fynagogue. How different were the 
feelings and condu& of Theodofius and Ambrofe on another 
occafion! The tolerant emperor, incenfed by the conduét of 
the populace at Theffalonica, who had murdered Botheric, 
and feveral of the principal officers of his army, and irritated 
by the fuggeftions of his minifter Rufinus, iffued a general 
order for the maflacre of the inhabitants. ‘The promifcuous 
carnage continued three hours, without difcrimination of 
ftrangers or natives, of age or fex, of innocence or guilt3 
the molt moderate accounts ftate the number of the flain at 
7020; and it is afirmed by fome writers, that more than 
15000 vidtims were facrificed to the manes of Bothenc. 
« A foreign merchant, who had probably no concern in his 
murder, offered his own life, and all his wealth, to fupply 
the place of one of his two fons; but while the father 
hefitated with equal tendernefs, while he was doubtful to 
chufe, and unwilling to condemn, the foldiers determined 
his fufpenfe, by plunging their daggers at the fame moment 
into the breafts of the defencelefs youths.” Ambrofe, on 
the other hand, though unforbearing and intolerant on oc- 
cafion of the flighteft religious differences, heard the relation 
of the maffacre with horror and anguifh ; reproached Theo- 
dofius with the enormity of his crime; admonifhed him not 
to receive the holy eucharift with hands that were ftill pol- 
luted with the blood of an innocent people; and ftopped 
him in his approach to the church of Milan, declaring to 
his fovereign in the tone and language of an ambaflador - 
from heaven, that private contrition was not fufficient to 
atone for a public fault, or to appeafe the jultice of the 
offended deity. When Theodofius replied, that David, the 
man after God’s own heart, had been cuilty both of murder 
and adultery, the undaunted Ambrofe rejomed, ‘* you have 
igitated David in his crime; imitate then his repentance.” 
After a delay of eicht months, Thecdofius was abfolved 
and reftored to the privilege of communion ; but in the ta- 
_terval-he appeared, ttripped of the enfigns of royalty, ina 
mournfal and fuppliant pofture, in the church of Milan, 
foliciting the pardon of his fins, and he figned an edi&t en- 
joining 2 ipace of jo days before any fentence of death or 
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After the affaffination of 
Valentinian, A.D. 392, the empire of the Weft was ufurped 
by the ignoble Eugenius; but Ambrofe, with a laudable 
refolution, refufed to enter into alliance with the ufurper, 
and withdrew from Milan; but when the empire was re- 
gained by Theodofius, he generoufly interceded with the 
emperor for the pardon of the adherents of Eugenius. 
Ambrofe did not long furvive Theodofius, whofe funeral 
obfequies he performed ; but after a fhort illnefs, in which 
his mind was perfeGtly compofed, and which afforded him 
an opportunity of declaring to his friends, “ that he had not 
conducted himfelf fo among them as to be cither afhamed 
to live or afraid to die,”? he departed this life in April, 
A.D. 397. 

Many fabulous particulars are related concerning Am- 
brofe, which are not worth minutely recording, and which 
the allowable fcepticifm of the prefent age will not admit. 
Such are the flories of the {warm of bees that fettled upon 
his face, when he was an infant in the cradle; of the pa- 
ralytic woman, who was inftantaneoufly cured, when he was 
praying by her bed-fide ; of the two Arians, who having 
affronted him, were inftantly thrown from their horfes and 
killed ; of the globe of fire, which covered his head in his 
laft illnefs, and infinuating itfelf into his mouth, left his face 
white as fnow ; and of the voice, which proclaimed in the 
hearing of a bifhop, juft as he was expiring, “ arife, and 
haften to him, for he is‘departing.” Thefe tales are gravely 
related by Paulinus, Dr. Cave, and others ; but’ they will 
claim little credit. Of his general charaéter, it wiil be 
fufiicient to fay, that “his moft partial advocates cannot 
acquit him of difhoneft artifice, arrogance, and intolerance ; 
and that his moft prejudiced enemfes cannot deny him the 
praife of firmnefs in avowing his fentiments,  afliduity in 
the performance ef his ecclefiaftical offices, liberality to the 
poor, generofity in his conduét towards his enemies, and 
zeal in the caufe of humanity. With energy of mind he 
combined a great degree of tendernefs and fympathy, and 
in his general condu& he was virtuous and amiable, ‘except 
on occafions when he was mifled by profeffional ambition or 
religious bigotry. Asa writer, many of his fentiments will 
now be thought abfurd, trivial, or ludicrous; this dtyle 
is concife and affeéted, and fomewhat refembling that 
of Seneca. ‘* Ambrofe,” fays Mr. Gibbon, **could a& 
better than he could write; his compofitions are deftitute 
of tafte, or genius; without the f{pirit of Tertullian, the 
copious elegance of Laétantius, the lively wit of Jerom, | 
or the grave energy of Auguftin.”” The writings of Am- 
brofe are numerous ; but many of them are little more than 
tranfcripts from the Greek fathers, particularly Origen. Their 


‘chief obje&t is to maintain and eitablifh the faith and difci- 


pline of the Catholic church; ‘or recommend perpetual 
celibacy as the fummit of Chriftian perfeétion. One of the 
mott valuable is kis book “ De Officiis,” intended to explain 
the duties of Chriftian minifters, formed on the model of 
Cicero’s “ Offices.” In his «¢‘ Commentaries on the Scrip- 
tures,’ he chiefly follows the abfurd method of allegorical 
interpretation; his ‘ Epiftles’” throw much light on the 
hiftory of his life and times. The moft accurate and com- 
plete edition of his works is that of the BenediGine Menks, 
in two volumes, folio, in 1682; reprinted in 1690. Am- 
brofe appears to have received all the books of the New 
Teftament, which we receive, without any other. For in 
his works he does not pay any particular regard to the writ- 
ings of Barnabas, Clement, or Ignatius, or to the recog~ 
nitions, or conftitutions. Hence we may reafonably con- 
clude, that thefe writings were not efteemed of authority by 
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himfelf, or other Chriftians at that time. 
vol. i. p. 261. Gibbon’s Hilt. vol. v. p. 38—78. 
ner’s Works, vol. iv. p. 447. 

Ameprose, a monk of Camalduli, was born at Portico, 
near Florence, ftudied Greek under Emanuel Chryfoloras, 
at Venice, and entered into the order of Camalduli at the 
age of 14 years. He was made general of the order in 
1431, after having lived in it go years; at the council of 
Bafil, to which he was deputed by Eugenius 1V., he defended 
the authority of the papal fee; at the councils of Ferrara 
and Florence he difplayed equal ardour againit the Greeks: 
and at Florence he was employed to draw up the articles of 
union between the Latin and Greek churches. ‘The Greek 
oration, which he addreffed at Ferrara. in 1437, to John 
Paleologus, emperor of Conftantinople, was much applauded. 
He was much efteemed by Cofmo de Medicis, who had his 
Jetters colle&ted into a volume, that has been kept in the 
library at Florence ; and by Paul Jovius, he is reprefented 
as a perfon who united piety with good humour, and who 
was {fo free from envy, and from a fpirit of contradiGtion, 
that when he endeavoured to reconcile Poggius with Lau- 
rentius Valla, he declared to them, that they acted neither 
as true men of letters nor like Chriltians, fince they difgraced 
the dignity of the fciences by their fatirical writings. Am. 
brofe died, on his return from the council of Florence, in 
the year 1439, and his remains were depofited in the oratory 
of Camalduli, without any epitaph or ornament. He col- 
le&ted a very large library in the convent of St. Mary de 
Angelis, where he lived; and left behind him feveral tranf- 
lations of Greek authors ; fuch as thofe of Dionyfius Areo- 
pagita de Czlefti Hirerarchia, Manuel Calecas again{t the 
errors of the Greeks, Palladius’s Life of Chryfoftom, Aiineas 
of Gaza’s Theophraftus, S. Ephrem’s Sermons, Diogenes 
Laertius’s Lives, &c. He alfo wrote, ‘* Hodxporicon,” 
or a Journey through Italy, in 1431, to vifit feveral mo- 
nafteries and nunneries of his order, and to correct their 
abufes ; publifhed in 4to. in Florence, in 1681 ; and “ Let- 
ters,’? above-mentioned, which have been inferted in the 
third volume of Martenne’s and Durand’s “* Veterum Scrip- 
torum: et Monumentorum Colleétio,’” Paris, 1724, fol. 
fome of which contain hints concerning the lives and cha- 
raGters of the learned men of his time. Gen. Dig. Cave’s 
HLL. vol. ii. p. 155. 

Amsross, Isaac, an Englifh Prefbyterian divine, was 
the fon of a clergyman, and defcended from the Ambrofes, 
of Ambrofe-hall, in Lancafhire. In 1621, he was admitted 
into Brazen-nofe college, in Oxford, where he took a degree 
of bachelor of arts; and he afterwards took holy orders, 
and officiated in the church of England, but he obtained 
no preferment. In 1641, he left the eftablifhed church, 
joined the Prefbyterian party, took the covenant, and 
preached firft at Garftang, and afterwards at Prefton, in his 
native county. His zeal again{t the eftablifhed clergy re- 
commended him to the office of affiftant to the commiffioners 
for eje@ting fuch as.were called fcandalous and ignorant mi- 
nifters and {chool-mafters. It was his cuftom to retire for a 
month every yearinto a hut in the wood for the advantage of 
folitude and religious meditation. He anticipated his death 
for fome time before it occurred, and took leave of all his 
friends at their own houfes. He then died fuddenly, as it 
is fuppofed, of an apoplexy, in 1634, at the age of 72. 
His works, written in the truly puritanical ‘lyle and fpirit, 
‘are numerous. They are entitled ‘* Prima, Media, et 
Ultima; or Regeneration, Sanétification, and Meditations 
of Man’s Mifery and God’s Mercy, &e.”” 1682 and 1689, 
meee yee upon Jefus,” 1658, 4to. Lond. ‘ War 
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with devils, miniftration of and communication with angels,”’ 
printed with the former. Biog. Brit. 

Amsrose, St. Gulf or Haven, in Geography, lies on the 
welt coaft of Africa, fouth-fouth.cait from Cape Negro, 
S. lat 20° 25’. E. long. 13°. 

AmBrose.—S!. dinbrofe in the Wood, by the Italians 
called a/ nemo, is an order of religious, confirmed in 1431, 
under the rule of St. Auguttine. 

The monks of St. dibrofe al nemo wear the image of the 
faint engraven ona little plate, and make ufe of the As 
fian office. 

In the province of Berry, in France, the titled fathers of 
St. Ambrofe is alfo given to the canons regular of St. Au- 
guftine, becaufe their abbey at Bourges is dedicated to Sr. 
Ambrofe de Cahors. 

AMBROSIA, inthe Heathen Theology, &c. a delicious 
kind of food, on which the gods were fuppofed to feed. 

The word is compounded of the primitive particle «, and 
Bporos, mortal; becaufe it rendered thofe who fed on it im- 
morial, or becaufe it was the food of the immortals. 

Lucian, rallying the poetical gods, tells us, that ambrofia 
and nedfar, of which one isthe meat, and the other the driuk 
of the gods, were not fo excellent as the poets deferibe them 5 
fince thefe deities would leave them for blood and fat, which 
they come to fuck from the altars like flies. 

But though the ambrofia is commonly reprefented as the 
folid food of the gods, by way of contradiftinétion from the 
fluid, which was called nedar; yet the appellations are 
fometimes inverted, and the name ambrofia given to the 
drink of the deities, as that of neGtar to the meat. 

Wedelius has a differtation on ambrofia and neétar, 
wherein he fhews, that the term is fometimes ufed to denote 
honey, fometimes wine, fometimes perfumes, and particularly 
ambergris ; fometimes the method and ingredients for em- 
balming and preferving dead bodies from putrefaction, and 
fometimes alfo fora ftate of unchangeablenefs or immortality. 

Amprosia is alfo a {plendid kind of title given by fome 
phyficians to certain alexipharmic compofitions of extraordi- 
nary virtue. In this fenfe ambrofia, xpGpor, amounts to 
much the fame with 2$»«cix, athanafia, as being {uppofed to 
conduce to immortality. This name was particularly given 
to a famous antidote of Philip of Macedon againtt all poi- 
fons, bites, and flings of venomous creatures, as wellas many 
internal difeafes. 

c<Amsxosta is alfo ufed for a pure {pirituous kind of me- 
dicine, artfully extracted from the grois elementary parts of 
a body, and which being adminiftered in the {malleft dofe is 
of confiderable virtue, and may be taken without difguft or 
inconvenience. In this fenfe ambrofia amounts to much the 
fame with what we otherwife call quinrEssEnct. Nic. 
Abr. Prambefa has a treatife on the preparation of thefe 
ambrofie. Ambrofiopea, Ludg. Bat. 1628, 12mo, Francof. 
1629. Ato. 

Amsrosta is alfo ufed by fome of the Aricient Writers to 
exprefs what they judged to be the food of the nees. 

This fub{tance is by fome taken to be a grofs or folid 
honey, and is contradiftinguifhed from the liquid or purer 
fort, which’ is denominated near. 

The ambrofia will not keep, and, if not fpeedily fpent, 
corrupts and turns four, making what is fometimes called 
coom, or flopping, or, after the Greeks, fandarak ; highly 
offenfive and pernicious to the hive. See Pain des Abeiles. 

Amsrosia, in Antiquity, denotes a fealt celebrated in 
Tonia, and in almott all the countries of Greece, in honour of 
Bacchus, at the time of vintage. 

The ambrolia were alfo denominated choa and Jena. 

F They 
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They were held in the month called Lenwon, confecrated 
to Bacchus, 

Ampsosia, in Mythology, the daughter of Atlas, was 
one of the HyApes, 

Amprosia, formed of «» and Aecloc, and denoting im- 
mortal food, in Botany, a genus of the monsecia pentandria 
(pentandria monogynia, Gmelin) clafs and order ; of the natu- 
tural order of compofite nucamentacce, and corymbifere of 
Juflien: its charaéters are as follow. Male flowers com- 
pound: the ca/yx is a common, one-leafed, flat perianthium, 
of the fame length with the flofeules; the corolla compound, 
uniform, tubulous, equal, and hemifpherical ; the proper, onc- 
petalled, tubulous, funnel-fhaped, ereét, quinquefid (trifid, 
_ Linn); the famina have very {mall filaments, anthers ereét, pa- 
rallel, and acuminate ; the pi/il/um has a filiform ftyle, of the 
length of the ftamens, ftigma orbiculate and membranaceous ; 
the receptacle common, fearcely any, naked. Female flowers, 
below the males, doubled; the ca/yx is a one-leafed, acumi- 
nate, entire, permanent perianthium, the belly five-toothed, 
and one-flowered: no corolla; the pifillum is a germ ovate, 
in the bottom of the calyx, {tyie filiform, of the fame length 
with the calyx, {tigmas two, fetaceous, long, and divaricate ; 
the pericarpium a fubovate nut, formed from the calyx hard- 
ened, one-celled, not opening, crowned with the five acumi- 
nate teeth of the calyx ; the /eed fingle and roundifh. There 
are five {pecies, viz. 1. A- trifida, trifid-leaved A. “ with 
three-lobed, ferrate leaves.” There is a variety, @. A. gi- 
gantea inodora, fol. afperis trifidis. Ray. Hift. This fpecies 
is a common annual weed in North America, growing often 
eight or ten feet high, and in a rich moift foil, fpreading out 
into many branches; the flowers are not more confpicuoxs 
than thofe of hemp: cultivated in 1699 by Mr. C. Bobart. 
The fort common in gardens has three-lobed leaves ; but the 
larger variety 8. has the lower leaves five-lobed. 2: A. elas 
tior, tall A.* withleaves piunatifid, racemespanicled, terminal, 
and fmooth.”? This is an annual, herbaceous plant, from two 
to three feet in height, upright, and branched ; male flowers 
more numerous, approximating and nodding ; the female 
flowers fewer, feffile, from three to fix, aggregate: a native 
of Jamaica, in barren, fandy, rocky fituations, by river fides, 
in the fouthern part of the ifland; flowers there from Fe- 
bruary tot June, with us in July and Auguit; cultivated in 
Kew garden by Mr. S. Doody, in 1696. It has the appear- 
ance and tafte of wormwood; and the feeds have been im- 
ported from Virginia and Carolina, as well as from the Welt 
{ndia iflands. 3. A.artemififolia, mugwort-leaved A. “with bi- 
pinnatifid leaves, the firlt leaves at the origin of the branches 
quite entire ;”’ differs from the fecond in having the fpikes of 
the flowers axillary ; the racemes are lateral, and not termi- 
nal as in the preceding f{pecies ; the primary {tem about a foot 
high, is more diffufed, and the branches four feet long: a 
native of North America ; cultivated, in 1759, by Mr. Miller. 
4. A. maritima, fea A. “ with multifid leaves, {pikes folitary, 
hairy and fubfeflile ;” rifes about two feet high: the leaves, 
when handled, emit a {trong odour ; the {pikes of the flow- 
ers are axillary ; the {pike does not fit on a long peduncle as 
in the preceding {pecies: grows naturally in Cappadocia, 
Tufcany, and the county of Nice, on fandy fhores 5 culti- 
vated in Kew garden in 1570 5. A. arborefcens, tree A. 
“ with pinnatifid, hirfuteleaves, racemes folitary and terminat- 
ing, and item fhrubby:”? a native of Peru, grows to the height 
of ro or 12 feet; the {pikes and flowers are produced at the 
extremities of the branches, and the female flowers grow in 
{mall, feparate clufters. The fifth {pecies of Gmelin’s Linnzus 
is A. fimplicifolia, with fimple, lanceolated leaves, and axillary, 
fubfolitary leaves. Walt. Flor. Carol. p. 231. 
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Culturee—The feeds of the firlt {pecies, fown in Spring, 
will remain till the following Spring ; and when the plants 
come up, they may be nmctolenked into a moilt, rich foil, at 
the diltance every way of four or five feet. If the feeds 
ripen, and are fuffered to {catter, they will vegetate the fol- 
lowing Spring, provided that the ground be not dilturbed ; 
or if the feeds be fown in Autumn, the plants will come up 
in the Spring, and may be treated as above. The fecond fort 
will thrive in the open air in England; but in order to ob- 
tain the feeds every year, they fhould be fown on a moderate 
hot-bed in March ; and when the plants are two inches high, 
they mult be tranfplanted into another moderate hot-bed, al- 
lowing to each plant a fquare diftance of three or four 
inches, watering and fhading them till they have taken root, 
and afterwards expofing them to the air in warm weather, 
and well watering them: when the plants are pretty flrong, 
they fhould be taken up with balls of earth to their roots, 
and planted in large pots filled with light earth : towards the 
latter end of May they fhould be placed abroad with other 
hardy, annual plants; they will flower in July, and their 
feeds will ripen in September. The third fort may be culti- 
vated in the fame manner. The feeds of the fourth fort 
fhould be fown in a warm border in Autumn; and when the 
plants come up in the Spring, they fhould be tranfplanted 
into a warm border of poor ground ; the beft method for ob- 
taining good feeds, is to plant fome of them in lime-rubbifh; 
the plant has not much beauty, and is admitted into gardens 
merely for variety. The fifth fort may be. propagated by 
cuttings or feeds; if the former are ufed, they fhould be 
planted in a fhady border in any of the f{ummer months, and 
frequently watered ; in four or five weeks they will have 
good roots, and fhould be taken up and potted ; this fort is 
hardy enough to admit of being expofed to the open air in 
Summer, and in Winter, if it be fheltered in a common green- 
houfe, it will live feveral years; the feeds that are fown in 
the Spring will feldom come up the fame year, but thofe 
which fall, or are fown in Autumn, will come up the fol- 
lowing Spring. Martyn’s Miller. 

Amsrosia. See Artemisia and Cocuiearia. 

AMBROSIACA, in Ornithology, a fpecies of Hizunpo, 
or {wallow, that inhabits Senegal, and {mells particularly 
ftrong of ambergris. It is of a greyifh brown colour, bill 
blackifh, legs brown. Gmel. Linn. Syft. The length is five 
inches and an half, bill half an inch, the plumage darkeft on 
the head and quills, and the tail very forked. This is the 
hirundo riparia Senegalenfis of Briffon. av. ii. p. 508. N° 13. 
L’Hirondele ambrée of Buffon. Orf. vi. p. 612.5; and am- 
bergris fwallow of Lath. Gen. Syn. iv. p. 568. 

Amerosiaca #. It is uncertain whether this fhould be 
confidered as a diftin& variety of the preceding fpecies, or 
merely a fexual difference. Dr. Latham defcribes it as “ ci- 
nerafcens fubtus cinereo-alba, cauda elongata maxime forfi- 
cata ;’? (Ind. Orn. tom. ii. 575.) general colour inclining to 
grey, beneath cinereous white, tail long, and greatly forked ; 
its length is fiveinches. "This was obferved in the colleétion 
of Sir Jofeph Banks, Bart. after the former had ‘been de- 
{cribed, and was publifhed in the fupplement of the Gen. 
Syn. Itis fuppofed to inhabit China. 

AMBROSIAN rite, or office, denotes a particular office 
or formula*of worfhip, ufed in the church of Milan, which is 
fometimes alfo called the Ambrofian church. 

The denomination takes its rife from St. Ambrofe, arch-. 
bifhop of Milan, in the fourth century, who is ufually fupy 
pofed to have been the author of this office. Yet fome are 
of opinion the church of Milan had an office different from 
that of the Roman and other churches of Italy before the 
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time of that father. In effeét, till the time of Charlemagne, 
each church had its feveral office: and when in after-days 
the pope took on him to impofe the Roman office on all the 
other churches of the Welt, that of Milan fheltered itfelf 
from the impofition, under the name and authority of St. 
Ambrofe; from which time the phrafe Ambrofian rite has 
obtained, in contradiftinGtion to the Roman rite. 

The public library of Milan is alfo called the Ambrofian 
Library. 

We alfo meet with the Ambrofian chant, or fone. 

AMBROSIAN Cuanr. Thereare few writers on eccle- 
fiaftical mulic who do not {peak of the Ambrofian chant, and of 
its being different from the Gregorian; but no fatisfactory ac- 
count has been given of their {pecific difference ; nor was I 
able (fays Dr. Burney) in hearing the fervice performed at the 
Duomo in Milan, ( whereit is fai to be preferved in all its puri- 
ty ),or bya perufal of the Miffals, or other books on canto fermo 
publifhed in that city, to difcover any. confiderable deviation 
from the plain fong ufed in the fervice of other cathedrals 
in France or Italy, where the Gregorian chant is faid to 
fubfift. The truth is, that there are no veltiges of the Am- 
brofian chant remaining, fufficient to afcertain its peculiar 
charaGter. The fragments of it that Gafurio has inferted 
in his Pra@tica Mutica are very fufpicious, not only as they 
have a much more modern appearance than even the ancient 
Gregorian chants that are come down to us, but on account 
of the number of modes in which he gives them, which 
amount to eight ; whereas all writers on thefe fubjeGts agree 
in faying that St. Ambrofe only ufed the four authentic 
modes, and that the four plagal were added afterwards by St. 
Gregory. Thofe who pretend to know the difference between 
the Ambrofian and the Gregorian canto ferma, tellus, that 
it is louder, higher, and of greater compafs—fortior, durior, 
et magis extenfa; but this conveys nothing to the mind of a 
mufician as to the difference in the melody of the two 
chants. See GreGoriaAn CHANT, CANTO FERMO, and 
PLAIN SONG. 

AMBROSIN, in Middle Age Writers, denotes a coin 
ftruck by the lords or dukes of Milan, whereon was repre- 
fented St. Ambrofe on horfeback, with a whip in his right- 
hand. ‘The occafion of this coinage is faid to have beena 
vifion of that faint, who appeared to the Milanefe general in 
1339, during the time of a battle. 

AMBROSINIA, fo named in honour of the two brothers 
Bartolomeo and Hyacinto Ambrofini, for 52 years profeflors 
of botany at Bologna, in Botany, a genus of the clafs and 
order of gynandria polyandria of Miller, monoecia monandria 
of Schreber, polyandria monogynia of Swartz, and polyandria 
polygynia of Gmelin’s Linnzus, of the natural order of pipe- 
rite, and aroidee of Juffieu: its characters are, that the calyx 
of the males is a {pathe, one-leafed, cowled, convolute at 
the bafe, and converging at the tip, partition membrana- 
ceous. (Spadix Ba/;.), divided into two cells communicating 
at top; uo corolla; theltamin a have no filaments; the anthers 
are very many, folitary, within the hinder cell of the {pathe, 
in the upper part ot the partition, digefted in a diftin& order; 
the neétaries are two, roundifh, concave, at the bafe of the 
anthers. ‘The calyx of the female is a {pathe common with 
the males; no perianthium; the pi/fillum has a germ in the 
anterior cell of the fpathe, and the lower part of the parti- 
tion, folitary and roundifh; the ftyle cylindrical, fhorter than 
the fpathe; the fligma obtufe; the pericarpium a roundifh 
one-celled capfule ; the /reds are very many, ovate and neft- 
ling. There is ene {pecies, viz. A. Bafft, arifaram of Mo- 
rifon, Ray, and others, a native of Sicily near Palermo, firft 
found, deferibed and figured by Bocconi, requiring the pro- 
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teGlion of a green-houfe, and capable of being increafed from 
the root. . 

AMBROSIUS, Auretianus, or Augerivs Ampro- 
stus, in Biography and Hiflory, a famous general, and after. 
wards king, of the ancient Britons, was of Roman extrac- 
tion, and is fuppofed to have been the fon of one of the 
kings eleéted by the Britons after the Romans had left the 
ifland. He was educated at the court of Aldroen, kine of 
Armorica, and fent over at the requeft of the Britons with 
10,000 men under his command, to affift them againft the 
Saxons, whom Vortigern their king had invited into Britain. 

His fuccefs in this expedition was fo confiderable, that, 
after the death or abdication of Vortizern, Ambrotius, pro- 
bably king of the Dammonii, in confequence of the death 
of his father, was elected to the pendragonthip or fove- 
reignty of all England; which fupreme office he exercifed 
with great honour to himfelf and benefit to his fubjeéts. 
During his reign, and under his direGtion, the famous Ar- 
thur obtained feveral victories, and was eminently fuccefsful 
in reftraining the progrefs of the Saxons among the Northern 
Britons. Ambrofius, after diftinguithing himfelf by his va- 
lour on feveral occafions, and by his zeal, as it is faid, in re 
gulating the affairs of the church, died at Winchefter, ace 
cording to the report of Geoffrey of Monmouth, of poifon, 
adminittered by a Saxon difguifed as a phyfician, and hired 
for the purpofe by one of the fons of Vortigern, or, accord- 
ing to the more generally received opinion, was killed in a 
battle fought in 508, againft Cerdic, one of the Saxon ge- 
nerals. Geoffrey of Monmouth pretends that Ambrofius 
built Sront-HENGE, near Salifbury, in commemoration of 
300 Britith noblemen, who were maffacred by the Saxon ge- 
neral, Hengift. Polydore Virgil fays, that this edifice was 
erected by the Britons as a monument to their general Am- 
brofius, on the place where he fell in battle, to perpetuate the 
memory of the illuftrious fervices which he performed for 
his country. But both thefe ftories are rejected as fabulous 
by the beft antiquarians, though they are by no means agreed 
as to the true origin of this building. Biog. Brit., 

AMBRY, the place where arms, plate, veffels, and every 
thing belonging to houfe-keeping, were formerly kept. 

Hence, probably, the ambry at Weftmintter was fo called, 
becaufe formerly fet apart for that ufe; or rather, from au- 
monery, a houfe adjoining to aa abbey; in which the chari- 
ties were laid up and diftributed to the poor. The word 
is ftill ufed in Scotland, in the fame fenfe. 

AMBRYM, or Amprin, ifland, in Geography, one of 
the New Hebrides in the fouth Pacific Ocean, S. lat. 16° 
g' 30”. E.long. 168° 12’ 30”. It has a volcano, and is 
about 50 miles in circumference. 

AMBRYSUS, or Amsaryssus, in Ancient Geography, 
a town of Greece in the Phocide. M. d’Anville places it 
between two chains of mountains, welt of Lebadea, and 
north-welt of Anticyras It is called by Paufanias Am- 
phryffus. ‘This town was feparated from Delphiby Mount 
Parnaffus; and it was fortified by the Thebans, in their 
war with Philip of Macedon. Near it was a temple of 
Diana Diétynnea, to which the inhabitants paid peculiar 
homage. Her ftatue was of black marble. Paufan. 
lib. x. c: 36. 

AMBUBAJA, in Antiquity, a kind of wanton minftrels - 
about Rome, who lived by playing on the flute, danc- 
ing in places of refort, and proltituting their bodies for 

ire. 

Authors fpeak as if there had been a regular college, o: 
coramunity of ambubajz, aus that thefle were the fame with 
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what were otherwife called ¢ilicine. 
{peaks of 


« Ambubajarum collegia, Pharmacopol.”’ 


Thus Horace, fat. i. 


Some fuggelt that the ambubajx were of the male kind, 
only dreffed in the habit of women, 

Antiquaries have been greatly divided about the ambu- 
bajw ; fome will have them to have come to Rome out of 
Syria; others fuppofe them to haye been Roman women, 
though called by a name of Syriac origin. 

Torrentius, Turnebus, and Pulmannus, derive the name 
from embu, or am, anold Latin prepofition, denoting circum, 
ab and Baje, a delicious place near Naples ; and main- 

that the ambubajz were a kind of courtezans, who fre- 
quented the baths of that city. Cruquius is of a different 
opitsen, taking the word: ambubajx to have been ufed for 
ambubeja, and primarily to denote a feller of ambubeja, an herb 
mentioned by ancient naturalitts. Vhefe fellers of ambubeja 
being a kind of empirics, their name became afterwards ap- 
plied to all charletans, and quacks. 

Others fay, that ambubaia is a Syrian word, and that in 
the Syriac language, it denotes a flute, or the found of a 
fute. From Juvenal it appears, that Syria was famous 
for furnifhing the belt players aud muficiaus. ‘Thus he fays, 
fat. iti. 62. 
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« Jam pridem Syrus in Tiberim defluxit Orontes, 
Et linguam, et mores, et cum tibicine chordas 
Obliquas, necnon gentilia tympana fecum 
Vexit, etad Circum juffas proftare puellas.”” 


Suetonius exhibits the emperor Nero as attended by thefe 
Syrian women, and Roman courtezans at table; thus, 
« Ceenitabat non nunquam—inter {cortorum totius urbis, et 
ambubajarumque miniteria.”” The followers of the pro- 
feffion of female flute-players became fo numerous and fo 
licentious at Rome, that their occupation was prohibited in 
the Theodofian code 3 but with fo little fuccets, that in the 
time of Jultinian, as we are informed by Procopius, the 
fifter of the emprefs Theodora, who was a flute player, or 
tibicina, appeared on the {tage without any other drefs than 
a flight fcarf throwa loofely over her. Thefe performers 
even became fo common in all private entertainments, as 
well as at public feafts, where they frequently obtruded 
themfelves, uninvited, that towards the clofe of this reign 
their profeffion was regarded as infamous, and utterly 
abolifhed. ; 

Hoffman has a difcourfe on the ambubajz. 

AMBUBEIA, in Botany, a name given, by fome authors, 
to wild fuccory. 

AMBUELLA, or Ameoitta, in Geography, a country 
of Africa, in the kingdom of Congo, between the lake of 
Aquelond and St. Salvador. ° 

AMBULANS, in Entomology, an infe& of the Popura 
genus, defcribed by Linnzus ; it is white, with an extended 
tail, and lives amongft moffes. This is the “ Podura 
terreftris nivea,” of Degeer Inf. vii. p. 33. n. 6. tom. iii. 
ros 

Ampuans, a fpecies of CrypTrocePHALUS, one of 
the new genera, adopted by Gmelin in the Linnean ar- 
rangement, from Geoffroy and Fabricius. This infeét 
is a native of Germany, is black, fhining, and has the 
wing-cafes pun@ured. Fab. et Gmel. It approaches Cryp- 
tocephalus elongatus, very nearly, and the antenne of both 
fpecies are ferrated, but the thorax of the latter is rufous 
and’ downy, which in the former is black. 

AMBULANT, or Amnutatory, a name formerly 
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gies in France to thofe commiffioners or clerks of the 
<ing’s farms, who had no fettled office, but vilited all the 
offices within a certain diftriét, to fee that nothing was done 
in them againft the king’s right, and the interelt of the 
farm. 

Ambutanr is alfo ufed to denote thofe brokers at Am- 
flerdam, or exchange agents, who have not been fworn 
before the magiftrates. They tranfact brokerage bufi- 
nalts but their teflimony is not received in the courts of 
jultice. 

AMBULATION, or walking. Sce Exercise. 

AmButation, in Phyjfic, is uled by fome for the fpread- 
ing of a gangrene or mortification. 

AMBULATOR, in Lntomology, a {pecies of Lamia, 
figured by Petiver, Gazop. tab. 37. fig. G. and deferibed 
by Fabricius. The anterior part cf the thorax is armed on 
each fide with two fpines, and the body is clouded with 
cinereous and chefnut. It is properly a cerambyx of Lin- 
nevus. See Lamia. 

AMBULATORIUS, a fpecies of IcuNeEUMOn, with 
a yellowifh fcutellum, and fpotted thorax, the feeond 
joint of the abdomen ferruginous brown, the margins of 
the others white. This inie&t is very rare, it imbabits 
Great Britain, and was firft defcribed by Fabricius in the 
Species Infe€torum, from a fpecimen in the cabinet of Sir 
Jofeph Banks, Bart. Whe fpecies was known to Linnzus, 
and his lateft editor Gmelin has adoptcd the above Fabri- 
cian fpecific chara€ter. The head of this creature is black, 
the antennz yellow beyond the middle, the thorax is black, 
with a yellowifh line in the anterior part, and a {pot of the 
fame colour before the bafe of the wings: the abdomen is 
black, except the ferruginous or fecond joint, and the white 
margins of the third, fourth, and fifth. 

AMBULATORY, formed from améulare, to walk, a 
term anciently applied to fuch courts, &c. as were not fixed 
to any certam place; but held fometimes in one place, 
and fometimes in another.—In oppofition to ftationary 
courts. 

The court of parliament was anciently ambulatory ; fo 
alfo were the courts of king’s bench, &c. 

We fometimes alfo fay, in a legal fenfe, a man’s will is 
ambulatory to the time of his death ; meaning, that he has 
it always in his power to revoke it. 

AMBULIA, in Botany, a genus of the didynamia angi- 
ofpermia clafs and order; the effential characters of which 
are, that the calyx is quindentated, the cora/la tubulofe, 
quadrifid, with unequal {egments ; and the cap/ule pentagon- 
ous, fingle-celled, and fingle-feeded. There is one {pecies, 
viz. A. monofperma of Gmelin, or A. aromatica of La 
Marck, who reprefents the capfule as poly{permous. This 
plant, particularly deferibed by La Marck, (Encycl. tom. i. 
p- 128.) grows in Malabar, in a fandy and watery foil, and 
appears to be annual. Allits parts have a {weet and aro- 
matic {mell, refembling that of pepper, when it is green. 
Its taite is bitterifh; and it is adminiftered in a decoétion, 
for allaying fevers, and in four milk in cafes of vertigo. 
La Marck fuggefts that it is the manga-nari of Rheed, and - 
the terebinthiana of Rumphius. 

AMBULII, in Mythology, a name given at Lacedemon 
to Jupiter, Minerva, Caitor, and Pollux, where they had 
altars before a large portico, in which the inhabitants were 
accuftomed to walk. They are faid to have derived their 
name from zuforn, delay, becaufe it was thought that thofe 
deities had it in their power to retard the inftant of 
death. 

AMBULON, in Botany, a tree which grows in the 
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iffand of Aruchit, and the fruit of which is white, and re- 
fembles that of fugar, and about the fize of the coriander 
feed. La Marck fuggefts that it is a fpecies of Gatuium, 
the fruit of which contains a white dult refembling that of 
fugar, but is a fort of wax of which are made bougies. 
It is probably the A2yrtus Brabantice fimilis, &c. men- 
tioned by Plukenet, in his Almageit, p. 260. Ray men- 
tions a tree called Ambulong, which, he fays, is a fort of 
palm, the fruit of which grows in large cones, like the 
Nipa. 

AMBURBIUM, or Ampuraiace Sacrum, in Antiquity, 
a religious feaft or ceremony, practifed among the Romans, 
in which they made proceffions around their city. See a de- 
{cription of an amburbiale in Lucan’s Pharfalia. lib. i. 
v.3g92, &c. Hence alfo we have amburbiales vidime, the 
viGtims carricd along in the proceffion, and afterwards {a- 
crificed. 

The word is compounded of ambio, Igo round; or of amb, 
or ambu, an ancient prepofition, fignifying around, and urbs, 
@ tity. : 

Sealiger, in his notes on Feftus, followed by many others, 
maintains the amburvia to be the fame with amburvalia. 
Servius, however, exprefsly diftinguifhes between the am- 
burvia and amburvalia, and fays, the one was performed in 
the city, and the other in the country. 

AMBUSCADE, Amausu, AmBpusHMeENT; in Tadics, 
a body of men who lie in a wood, &c. in readinefs,to ruth 
out upon, or inclofe an enemy unawares.—Or, the place 
wherein fuch a corps hide themfelves. 

Ambufcades in battle are certain arrangements or difpo- 
fitions, in which a general, by drawing back one of his 
wings, or his centre, or even his whole army, entices the 
enemy to foilow him, and by thefe means draws him into 
fome fnare, which he has prepared for receiving him. No 
general in ancient times ever manifeited a greater talent for 
ftratagems, or ufed them with better fuccefs, than Hanni- 
bal. He defeated Sempronius on the banks of the river 
Trebia, by means of an ambufcade, compofed of a thoufand 
horfe and a thoufand foot, placed in ravins and bufhes near 
this river, by which the two armies were then feparated. 
Minutius, who commanded the Roman army jointly with 
Fabius, fell into’a fimilar ambufcade at Gerunium. On 
another occafion Hannibal furprifed the confuls Crifpinus, 
and C. Marcellus. Livy. 

Amongft the moderns, the eaftern nations, though 
little verfed in tactics, are, perhaps, of all people, 
thofe who beft underftand the art of ftratagem; thus 
endeavouring to compenfate for the defeéts of other 
parts of their military difcipline. A fingular inftance of a 
well-contrived and fuccefsful ambufcade is furnifhed by the 
hiftory of Thamas Kuli Khan, the famous ufurper of the 
throne of Perfia. Whilft he was befieging Gangea, acity 
on the confines of Armenia, he received intelligence, that 
the Ottoman army, confifting of more than 100,coo men, 
was advancing to fuccour the place; upon which he im- 
mediately railed the fiege, joined a body of troops com- 
matided by his fon, and encamped on the plains of Erivan: 
but fome mountains, which were on his rear, fuggelted to 
him the idea of infuring viftory by a ftratagem. This 
ftratagem he conduéted with fo much art and affiduity, that 
by a feigned retreat he allured the Turks into a purfuit, and 
at length into the defiles prepared in the mountains; when 
they fuddenly found themfelves attacked by the Perfian ar- 
tillery in ambufh, and abyfles opened under their feet, by 
the fpringing of mines, which fwallowed up whole battalions 
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of them. The Turks, on this occafion, loft 50,000 men, 
their artillery, baggage, and military cheil ; and among the 
killed were nine bathaws, with the general in chief, Ab- 
doual Cuperli, Similar inftances of fuccefsful ambufeades 
frequently occur among the Afiatics, who have recourfe 
to them ona greater variety of occafions than the Euro- 
eans. 

AMBUSTA, in Entomology, a {pecies of Puarena of 
the xocdua family. ‘Thorax crefted ; wings incumbent, 
greyifh-brown, with three yellowifh ftreaks, an annule in the 
middle, and an undulated f{treak behind.—This moth is 
produced froma naked brown Jarva, with white lines. The 
antennz are ferruginovs, white at the bafe; head, and 
thorax reddifh grey. Potterior wings white, tips brown. 
Inhabits Auftria, on Lichen parictinus. Fabricius, 

Ambusta, or AmBUSTIO, in Surgery, a folution of con- 
tinuity, caufed by the application of heated fubftances. See 
Burn and Scaup. 

AMBUSTUS, in Ornithology, a fpecies of Farco. The 
body is pale tawny, front of the head between the eyes and 
bill naked, cere large, legs bluifh. Gmel.. Linn. This is 
the tawny vulture of Brown and Latham. ‘The bill is 
dufky, fhort and thick, cere large, and befet with briftles, 
the chin bearded with a tuft of long flender feathers: head, 
neck, breaft, belly, and thighs, pale tawny : coverts of the 
wings intermixed with brown ; tail dirty white, with brown 
bands: legs flender, bluifh claws, long and flightly bent. 
The length of this bird is two feet four inches; it inhabits 
Falkland iflands. 

AMBY, in Geography, a town of the Auftrian Nether= 
lands, in the province of Limburg, eppofite to Maeftricht, 
and on the eatt fide of the river Maefe. 

AMBUTUA. See Pareira Brava. 

AMCHITCHE, one of the Fox iflands in the North: 
Pacific Ocean. N. lat. 53° 22’. E. long. 178° 14’. 

AME, foul, is made a mufical term by the French, for 
feeling and expreffion. As to its effe& in the airs tendres of 
their old mufic, it degenerated into over-charged tendernefs, 
difpleafing to all ears but their own. 

AMEA, in Botany, a name given, by the-natives of Gui- 
nea, to a plant which they ufe in bleeding at the nofe, 
drying and powdering the leaves, and fnuffing up the 
powder. It feems to be of the family of the plant called 
payamirisba, by Sir Hans Sloane, in his Jamaica Catalogue. 
Its leaves are large and alated, and of a beautiful green, 
even when dried. Phil. Tranf. N° 232. 

AMEDABAD), in Geography. See .1mHEDABAD. 

AMEDAN, a town of Perlia in the province of Ta- 
beriltan, 20 leagues S.S.W. of Amol. 

AMEDEL, Amedians, in Ecclefiaftical Hiflory, formed of the 
Latin amans Deum, q. d. lover of Gad, or rather of amatus 
Deo, beloved of Gad, acongregation of religious in Italy, in= 
{tituted in 1400. 

The Amedei wore a grey habit, and wooden fhoes, had 
no breeches, and girt themfelves with a chord. They had 
twenty-eight convents, and were umited by Pope Pius V. 
partly with the Ciftercian order, and partly with that of the 
Soccolanti, or wooden-fhoe wearers. 

AMEDEUS, in Biography, a monk; was bifhop of 
Laufanne about the middle of the 12th century. His 
“* Sermons in praife of the Virgin Mary,” printed at Bafilin 
1537, and at Antwerp in 1600, are included in the Biblic- 
theca patrum. Dupin. 

AMEDNAGUR, in Geography, a country or Soubali 
of Hindoftan, bounded on the north by Candeith and Malwa, 
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on the weit by the Gatte or Balagat mountains, on the 
fouth by Bejapour or Vifiapour, and ‘Tellingana, and on the 
ealt by the province of Berar. 

AMEDNAGUR is alfo a capital of the above Soubah, 
now called Dowlatabad, fituate at the foot of the Balagat 
mountains, 105 miles N.N.W. of Vifiapour, and 63; N.E. of 
Poonah. This city has been generally placed 50 miles S. E. of 
its true pofition. N. lat. 17° 6’. E. long. 74°52’. See 
AUMEDNAGUR. 

AMED. See Diarserir. 

AMEENABAD, or Aminasap, a town of Hindoftan, 
in the country of Lahore; 30 miles north ot Lahore. N. lat. 
31°. s0's EB. long. 72° 40'. 

AM-EIS, a town of Germany, in Carinthia, on the 
Drave, five miles W. S.W. of Lavamund. 

AMEIVA, in Zoology, 2 fpecies of Lacerta, having a 
verticillated long tail, thirty abdominal fcales, and a kind of 
collar confifting of a double wrinkle beneath. Linn. 

The ameiva inhabits America. Dr. Shaw fays it is princi- 
pally found in South America, but that it is faid to occur 
in fome parts of Afia and Africa. ‘ This creature varies 
confiderably in colour, but is commonly blue or bluifh green 
above, with fomewhat irregular variegations of black and 
white, which are fometimes difpofed in ftreaks, and fome- 
times in {pots or patches; and commonly in fuch a manner 
as to leave feveral whitifh, or pale blue round {pots fcat- 
tered on different parts of the body and limbs; the under 
parts are dufky, with more or lefs of a bluith caft, and of- 
ten marked here and there with fmall whitifh fpots.””— 
Dr. Shaw. Zool. 

AMELANCHIER, in Botany. 
and Mrspitus. 

AMEL, fee EnAmet. : 

AMELANDT, in Geography, an ifland in the German 
Ocean, about four leagues long, and one wide, fituated 
about two Jeagues north from the main of Friefland. N. lat. 
53° 30’. E: long. 6° 12’. 

AMELBUREN, a town of Germany, in the circle of 
Weftphalia and bifhopric of Munfter, fix miles fouth of 
Muntter. 

AMEL Cory, in Agriculture, the fame with SpetT- 
Corn. 

AMELIORATING Svasrances, in Agriculture, are 
fuch, either of the animal or vegetable kind, as, when ap- 
plied to land, render it more fertile and productive. 

Ame ioratinG Crops, are fuch as are fuppofed to im- 
prove the lands on which they are grown. Moit of thofe 
plants which have a large ftem and fhady leaf ere thought 
to render the foils on which they are produced more 
fertile. Carrots, turnips, artificial graffes, and many other 
green vegetables, are in general confidered as ameliorating 
crops; but it is probable, that all forts of vegetables, car- 
ried off the land, are in fome degree or other exhauiters of 
the foil ; and that green crops, fuch as have been juft men- 
tioned, are only lefs fo, than fuch crops of grain or other 
vegetables as contain large proportions of gluten, or vegeto- 
animal matter in their compofitions. The improvement of 
lands, therefore, by what are termed ameliorating crops, in 
a great meafure probably depends either upon the culture, 
which the ground receives while they are growing, and the 
returns which they make to it in the way of manure, after 
decaying, or being confumed by auimals, or from their 
taking up only fuch forts of matters as are not neceflary to 
the fucceeding crop. 

AMELI, in Botany, Karetta-Amelpodi of Rheed, Malab. 
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isa tree about feven feet high, with a flight ftem, and white 
wood, covered with brown bark. The leaves are oppofite, 
ovate-lanceolated, pointed at the two ends, thick, entire, 
foft, {mooth, glofly, of a blackifh green above, and greenifh 
below. The flowers are white, and grow at the fummit of 
the branches, difpofed in fhort panicles, and corymbiform. 
Each flower has a corolla with five oval-pointed petals, 
opening in a {tar, thick, white above, and {triated with red 
lines below; the ftamina are five, a little longer than the 
petals, white, withered anthers, and an ovary witha purplifh 
ityle, forked at its fummit. The fruit is a roundifh capfule, 
of a brownifh green colour, glofly, with three cells; but 
Rheed does not mention its feeds. This tree grows on the 
coalt of Malabar, in fandy ftony foil. It is always green ; 
flowers all the year, and produces mature fruit about the 
month of Auguit. he decoétion of its leaves in water is 
recommended as a fovereign remedy in colics. Its leaves 
and roots, boiled in oil, furnifh a topic which is faid to be 
efficacious in refolving large tumours. Rheed mentions an- 
other fpecies of Ameli, which he calls Kattou-belutta amelpodi, 
fomewhat {maller than the former, but little differing from 
it in other refpects ; it grows in the mountainous and un- 
cultivated parts of Malabar. La Marck, Encycl. tom. i. 
Bezoy 

AMELIA, in Geography, a county of Virginia, in North 
America, fituate between the Blue ridge and the tide waters, 
having Cumberland county to the north, Prince George 
county to the eaft, and Lunenburg county to the fouth and 
weft. Amelia, including Nottaway, a new county, contains 
18,097 inhabitants, of whom 11,037 are flaves. 

Ametta ifland, lies on the coaft of Eaft Florida, in 
America, about feven leagues north of St. Augufline, and 
very near Talbot ifland on the fouth, at the mouth of St. 
John’s river. It is thirteen miles long, and two broad, is 
very fertile, and has an excellent harbour. Its north end 
lies oppofite to Cumberland ifland, between which and 
Amelia ifland is the entrance into St. Mary’s river, in N. 
lat. 30° 52/. W.long. 67° 23’. 

Ametia, anciently Amegra, a {mall town of Italy, 
feated on a mountain in the duchy of Spoleto, and the refi- 
dence of a bifhop, holding immediately of the pope, four- 
teen miles fouth of Vodi. N. lat. 42° 33’. E. long. 13° . 


AMELIUS, Gentitranus, in Biography, a Platonic 
philofepher, was born in Tufcany, chiefly refided at Apa- 
mea in Syria, and flourifhed about the year of Chrift 
263. Having been inftruéted in philofophy by Lyfima- 
chus, he became the difciple of Plotinus, and continued 
with him at Rome 24 years, viz. from the year 246 to the 
beginning of the year 269. His talents and tafte were fo 
fimilar to thofe of his mafter, that he was foon admitted 
into his friendfhip, and employed by him in refolving quef- 
tions propofed by his difciples, and refuting the objections 
and calumnies of his enemies. Here he commenced an in- 
timate acquaintance with Porphyry, who, during the laft fix 
years of his refidence at Rome, was his fellow difciple and 
companion, and who reprefents him as the moft {tudious 
and laborious of all the difciples of Plotinus. He made 
large colleGtions from the leétures and difputations of the 
{chools: and in a work of his own, confifting of 40 books, 
he refuted Zoftrianus, a Chriftian heretic, who confounded 
the doétrines of the gofpel with thofe of the philofophers, 
He alfo vindicated his mafter from a charge of plagiarifm, 
in a treatife «‘ On the difference between the Do&rine of 
Numenius and that of Plotinus.” His works, amounting, 
as 
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as it has been faid, to 100 volumes, are loft, Longinus 
fpcaks of him as a verbofe writer, but fays, that Amelius 
and Plotinus were the only philofophers, who, in his time, 
publifhed works that were worth procuring. Enufebius, 
Cyril, and Theodoret cite a paffage from his writings, in 
which he refers to the Evangelift John, and quotes the be- 
ginning of his gofpel in confirmation of Plato’s doctrine 
concerning the divine nature. _His proper name, as we 
learn from Porphyry, was Gentilian ; and he chofe to have 
his furname written with an r, Amerius, as it is in Euna- 
pius, and not melius ; the laft in Greek denoting negli- 
gence, the former integrity. He furvived his malter Plo- 
tinus fome years, and probably died at Apamea. Forphyr. 
Vit. Plot. apud Fabr. Bib, Grec. tom. iv. p. 104. Suidas. 
Brucker’s Hift. Phil. by Enfield, vol.ii. p. 70. Lardner’s 
Works, vol. viii. p. t60. 
AMELLOIDES, in Botany. See Cinerarta. 
AMELLUS, a genus of the /yngencfia polygamia fuper- 
Jflua clafs and order; of the natural order of compofite oppofi- 
tofolie, and corymbifere of Juflfieu: its chara¢ters are, that 
the common calyx is imbricate, roundifh, (fcales linear, 
prefled clofe) the compound corolla is radiate, corollets her- 
maphrodite, very many in the dife, females very many in 
the ray ; proper of the hermaphrodite tubulous, five-cleft, 
female ligulate, lax, two or three-toothed; the /lamina in 
the hermaphrodites, have five capillary, fhort filaments, an- 
ther cylindrical and tubulous; the pi/lillum in the herma- 
phrodites has an obovate germ, ftyle filiform, of the length 
of» the ftamens, ftigmas two, and filiform; females very 
like the hermaphrodites; no pericarpium ; calyx unchanged ; 
feeds to the hermaphrodites folttary, obovate; down capil- 
lary, to the females very like the others; the receptacle 
chaffy. Of. The teeth in the corollets of the ray are 
fearcely vifible. Martyn reckons two; Gmelin and La 
Marck three, fpecies. 1. A. Lychnitis, trailing A. verbefina 
afteroides of Linn. fpec. edit. 1. chryfanthemum A frica- 
num of Breynius, ‘ with leaves oppofite, lanceolate, obtufe, 
downy, peduncles one-flowered.” This f{pecies rifes from 
two or three feet high, fending out branches on every fide, 
terminated by flower-ftalks, each fupporting one violet-co- 
loured flower, with a yellow difk, fhaped like thofe of the 
after, and appearing in July or Auguft. ‘The down is vil- 
lofe with few rays; a native of the Cape of Good Hope; 
cultivated in Kew Gardens, by Mr. Miller, in 1768. 2. 
A. umbellatus, umbelled A. folidago villofa, &c. of Brown 
Jam. “ with leaves oppofite, three-nerved, downy underneath, 
flowers umbelled.’? This {pecies has herbaceous, upright, 
fimple round hairy ftems, two or two and a half feet 
high; the leaves at firft radical, petioled, wedge-fhaped at 
the bafe, fomewhat decurrent and ferrate, nerved, 
fmooth, dark green, white and foft beneath; the ftem to- 
wards the top generally divided into three branches, each 
of which is fubdivided into many {mall flower branches, 
forming a fort of umbel; the umbellules have from three to 
eight flowers, with linear leaflets, the peduncles an inch 
long, each fuftaining one large yellow flower; the 
{cales of the calyx lanceolate, membranaceous, and hoary ; 
the feeds obconical ; the down feflile and hairy ; the recep- 
tacle hirfute. It has the habit of tuffilago, and would be 
of that genus, if the down were ftipitate, and the receptacle 
naked. It is conneéted with the firlt {pecies by the briflly 
chaffs between the florets. It is a native of Jamaica, in 
the rocks, woods, and mountains, and flowers there in 
Summer. 3. A. tenuifolius, flender-leaved A. amellus fru- 
ticofus, “ with alternate linear leaves, and one-flowered 
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branches.” This fpecies is about fifteen inches high ; its 
{tem is woody, and divided at the bottom into cylindric 
branches, hairy, leafy, and generally fimple ; the leaves 
one line and a half long, and one line and a half broad, are 
ftraight, linear, foft, pubefcent and alternate, the flowers 
terminating, the branches are folitary, and refemble thofe 
of the firft {pecies in their form and colour; the feales of 
their calyx are {traight, very acute, hairy, and almoft equal 
to one another; the receptacle contains {mall feeds. ‘I'he 
account of this plant was communicated by M. Sonnerat 
to La Marck. It was found at the Cape of Good Hope, 
Tts wood is yellow. 4.A. carolinianus of Gmelin, “ with 
oppolite, fublanceolate, fubferrate leaves, the peduncles 
double, one-flswered and axillary.” Walt. Flor. Carol. 
p- 213. 

The firft fpecies is a perennial plant, and may be eafily 
propagated by cuttings, planted in the fhade in the Summer 
months, and well watered. The plant fhould be taken up 
with beds of earth, and put in pots, fo as to be fheltered in 
winter, under acommon frame or in a green houfe, with plenty 
of air in mild weather. The fecond fpecies may be propa- 
gated by feeds fown on a hot-bed in {pring ; two or three of 
the plants, when they are fit to be removed, fhould be 
planted in pots, and plunged into a hot bed of tan, fo as te 
get ripe feeds in the autumn, otherwife the plants will ‘Ye- 
quire a ftove in winter. Martyn’s Miller. 

AMELLUS. SeeCaxea and Ericeron. 

Ame wus Virgilii. See Aster. 

AMELOT Dexa Houssaye, ABRAHAM Nicuotr4s, 
in Biography, was born at Orleans in 1634, and formed 
under the prefident of St. André, ambaflador at Venice, 
who employed him as his fecretary. His manner and his 
writings were alike auftere; and as he never rofe much 
above indigence, he was often indebted to the liberality of 
his friends. The events of his life are little known ;- and 
he died at Paris in 1706, in the 734 year of his age. His 
writings are numerous, and attraéted notice, as he wrote 
with freedom on political fubje@s. The principal of his 
works, which were written in French, are the following — 
‘© A Tranflation of Father Paul’s Hiftory of the Council of 
Trent,” 4to. 1686, well received, and highly commended 
by the affertors of the liberty of the Gallican church, now 
greatly fuperfeded by that of Courayer; “ A Tranflation 
of Machiavel’s Prince,” 12mo. with notes, vindicating that 
writer from the charge of having taught affaffination and 
poifoning ; “* A Tranflation of Gratian’s Courtier,” r2mo. 
with moral and political refleions; « A 'Tranflation of the 
Annals of Tacitus,” with valuable notes of a political kind ; 
“The Hiftory of the Government of Venice,” in 3 vols. 
I2mo. printed in 1714, with “ An Inquiry into the original 
Liberty of Venice, tranflated from the Italian,”? which gave 
great offence to the Venetian ftate; «* The Morals of Ta- 
citus, ‘extra€ted from his Annals, 12mo. a work that has 
been much read; “ Memoirs, Hiftcrical, Political, Critical, 
and Literary,”? a pofthumous work, abounding with fati- 
rical anecdotes. Amelot was at one period of his life con- 
fined in the Baftile ; but the caufe of his imprifonment is not 
now known. Probably fome of his free political writings 
might incur difpleafure. Gen. Dia. 

AMELOTTE, Dewnis, a prieft of the Oratory, and 
a famous writer among the Roman Catholics, w2s born at 
Saintes, in 1606, ordained priett in 1632, and maintained a 
‘great correfpondence with the fathers of the Oratory. He 
publifhed at Paris, in 1643, a life of Charles de Gendron, 
fecond fuperior of that congregation, which contained reflec. 
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tions on the famous abbet of St. Cyran, that 
refentment of the gentlemen of Port Royal 
them to write a libel again{t the author ; but he made ample 
retaliation, fo that he did them greater prejudice than the 
whole body of Jefuits. The work which pri cipally de- 
ferves to be mentioned is, ** The French Tranflation of the 
New Teftament, with Annotations,’ in 4 vols. Svo. printed 
in 1666, 1667, and 1678. His firft objeét in this tranflation 
was to find expreflions:-more proper and elegant than thofe 
of the former verfions, and with this view he obtained the 
affittance of Mr. Conrart, a proteéliant, well filled in the 
French language, but rgnorant of Greek and Latin, fo that 
in turning a period he perverted the true fenfe of the text, 
or enervated its force, for want of being able to confult the 
original. In the preface to the firft edition he boafted that 
he had confulted the manufcripts of the Vatican, and many 
others, but afterwards he confeffed that he had never feen 
any of them. He alfo wrote “An Abridgment of Divi- 
nity;?? A Catechifm forthe Jubilee;” «* A kind of Chrif- 
tian Manual ;”? (Journée Chretienne) and “ A. Harmony of 
the Gofpels,’’ in r2mo. publihed in French, in 1669, and in 
Latin in 1670. Amelotte entered into the congregation of 
the Oratory in 1650, and continued with them till hts death 
in 1678. Gen. Die. 

AMEN, a feriptural and ecclefiaftical term, ufed as the 
conclufion of all folemn prayers, &c. and fignifying /o de at, 
or fiat. 

The Hebrews had four kinds of amen. That juft men- 
tioned they called amen pa/?, which was accompanied with 
the greatelt attention and devotion ; in this fenfe the word 
has paffed into almott all languages, without any alteration. 

Some authors are of opinion, that the word amen is 
formed of the initial letters of thefe words, Adonai, Melech 
Neeman, Dominus Rex Fidelis ; an ufual expreffion among 
the Jews when they would give weight or fanGtion to any thing 
they faid. In effeét it is known that to exprefs the words 
tN) 199 IN Adonai Melech Necman, in the ordinary 
way of abbreviatures; the rabbins only take the initial 
letters, which, joined together, are really the letters of the 
word }4&, amen. 

On’the other hand, there are fome of their Cabbalifts, who 
according to their ufual manner of finding a hidden meaning 
in words, which they call notaricon, out of the letters of the 
word amen form the whole phrafe Adonai Melech Neemaa. 

Yet it is certain alfo that the word amen was in the He- 
brew tongue before ever there were any fuch things as cab- 
bala or cabbalifts in the world, as appears from Deutero- 
nomy, chap. xxvii. ver. 15. ; 

The primitive of the word amen is the verb aman, which, 
in the paffive voice, fiznifies to be true, faithful, conttant, 


enrred the 
excited 


ac. Hence came the noun 78 amen, which fignifies 
truth. And, lattly, of this noun amen they made a kind of 


affirmative adverb, which, when placed at the end of any 
phrale, or propofition, fienifies, /o be it, be it true, LT acqui- 
efce in it, &c. Thus in the paflage above cited from Deu- 
teronomy, Mofes ordered the Levites to cry aloud to the 
people, Curfed is he that makes any graven or molten image, 
tec. and all the people fkall fay amen, i.e. yes, may he be 
curfed, we defire, we agree to it.—But at the beginning of 
a phrafe, as in feveral paflages of the New Tellament, it 
figmifies, truly, verily.—When it is redoubled, or repeated 
twice together, as-is always done by St. John, it has the 
effect of a fuperlative ; agreeably to the genius of the He- 
brew tongue, and her two daughters, the Chaldee, and Sy- 
riac.—In this fenfe we are to underltand amen, amen, dico 
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wobis. The Evangelifts ufually preferve the Hebrew word 
amen, in their Greek eum, though St. Luke fometimes rgn- 
ders it by cdnbws, truly, or vas, certainly. 

AMENABLE, or Amarnaste, from the Fr. amener, 
ov main, hand, is applied in our /aw-books to a woman, who 
is {uppofed to be governable by her hufband. 

It is hkewife ufed to fignify a right or power of bringing 
perfons before a saitee lai jurifdition: thus, we fay, a 
perfon is amenable before fuch acourt, or magillrate. 

AMENANUS, in Ancient Geography, a river which paffed 
by Catana. 

AMEND, or Amenpg, in the French Cufloms, a mul&, 
or pecuniary punifhment, impofed by a fentence of the 
judges for any crime, falfe profecution, or groundlefs ap- 

Cal. 

AMENDE Honoraste, denotes an infamous kind of 
punifhment, ufed in France, &c. on traitors, parricides, fa- 
crilegious perfons, and other heinous criminals. 

It confilts in this, that the offender is delivered up to the 
common hangman ; who, haying ftript him to his thirt, and 
put a rope about his neck, and a wax taper in his hand, leads 
him to the court, where he is to beg pardon of God, the 
king, the court, and his country. 

Sometimes the punifhment ends here; and fometimes death, 
or the galleys, are added. 

The phrafe amende honorable is allo ufed by way of allufion, 
where a perfon is condemned to come into court, or into the 
prefence of fome pérfon injured, and make an open recanta- _ 
tion, afl pardon, &c. 

AMENDMENT, in a gencral fenfe, a change made in a 
thing for the better. 

Amendment amounts to much the fame with melioration, 
reformation, correction, &c. ' 

AMENDMENT, in Agriculture, is more particularly ufed 
for a MANURE laid on the ground, to fatten or enrich it. 

AmeENDMENT, in a Jiterary fenf, is uled to denote the 
corre¢tions and other alterations made in the pofterior edi- 
tions of books. In this fenfe, amendments are alfo denomi- 
nated emendations. 

AMENDMENT, in Law, the correction of an error com- 
mitted in a procefs, and difcovered after judgment. 

If the error be committed in giving judgment, viz. if a 
wrong judgment be given, there they cannot amend it; but 
the party aggrieved mult bring his writ of error.—However, 
where the fault appears to be in the clerk who writ the re- 
cord it may be amended. ‘Terms de Ley. 39. 

At common law there was little room for amendments ; 
for, fays Britton ina treatife, publifhed in the name and by 
the authority of the king, probably about the 13 Edw. I., 
becaufe the laft ftatutes therein referred to are thofe of 
Winchefter and Weltminfter the fecond, the judges are to 
record the parols or pleas, deduced before them in judgment ; 
and king Edw. I. granted to the juftices to make record of 
pleas pleaded before them, but prohibited their making their 
own record a warranty for their own wrong, and railing their 
rolls, amending them, and recording them contrary to their 
original enrolment. So rigidly was this ftatute obferved, 
that when juftice Hengham, in the fame reign, was induced 
from motives of mere compaflion for a poor man, who was 
fined 13s. 4d. to erafe the record and to make it 6s. 8d., he 
With this fine, it has been faid, a 
clock-houfe was built at Weltminfter, and furnifhed with a 
clock ; but the true era of the invention and ufe of clocks 
in this country, which did not take place till about 100 
years afterwards, or about the clofe of the 14th century, 

fallifies 
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falfifies this ftory.. There were, however, fome cafes, 
that were amendable at common law. Original writs 
were not amendable at common law; for if the writ be 
not good, the party may have another: judicial writs 
may and often have been amended. 8 Rep. 157. What- 
ever at common law might be amended in civil cafes, was 
at common law amendable in criminal cafes, and fo it is 
at this day: refolved by Holt, Ch. J. Powell, and Powis J. 
1 Salk. 51. 

Formerly the fuitors were much perplexed by writs of 
error brought upon very flight and trivial grounds, as mif- 
pellings and other miftakes of the clerks, all which might 
be amended at the common law, while all the proceedings 
were in paper; for they were then confidered as only 
in fieri, and therefore fubject to the controul of the courts. 
But when once the record was made up, it was formerly held, 
that by the common law no amendment could be permitted, 
unlefs within the very term in which the judicial a& fo re- 
corded was done ; for during the term the record is in the 
breaft of the court; but afterwards it admitted of no al- 
teration. But now the courts are more liberal’; and, when 
juttice requires it, it will allow of amendments at any time 
while the fuit is depending, notwithftanding the record be 
made up, and the term be pait. For they at prefent con- 
fider the proceedings as in fieri, till judgment is given ; and 
therefore, that, till then, they have power to admit amend- 
ments by the common law; but when judgment is once 
given and enrolled, no amendment is permitted in any fub- 
fequent term. Stat.11 Henry IV. c. 3. _ Miftakes are alfo 
effeGtually helped by the ftatutes of amendment and jeofails, 
fo called, becaufe when a pleader perceives any flip in the 
form of his proceedings, and acknowledges fuch error 
(jeo faille or j'ai faillé), he is at liberty by thofe ftatutes to 
amend it ; which amendment is feldom aétually made, but 
the benefit of the aéts is attained by the court’s overlooking 
the exception. Stra. 1011. Thefe ftatutes are 12 in number ; 
and by thefe all tnfling exceptions are fo thoroughly 
guarded again{t, that writs of error cannot now be main- 
tained, but for fome material miftake afligned. See Com. 
Dig. tit. Amendment. 

By ftat. 14 Edw. III. c. 6. no procefs fhall be annulled 
or difcontinued by the mifprifion of the clerk in writing one 
fyllable or one letter too much or too little ; but it fhall be 
-amended ; and by ftat. g Henry V. c. 4. it is declared, that 
the judges fhall have power to make thefe amendments, as 
well after as before judgment, as long as the record in procefs 
is before them. This ftatute is confirmed by ftat. 4 Hen. VI. 
c. 3. -For further enlarging the authority of the courts the 
ftatute 8 Hen. VI. c. 12. gives power to amend what they 
fhall think in their difcretion to be the mifprifion of their 
clerks in any record, procefs, and plea,. warrant of attorney, 
writ, pannel, or return. There are only two ftatutes of 
amendments, wz. 14 Ed. III. ftat. 1. c.6. and § Hen. VI. 
c. 12, and 15. ; the reft are reckoned to be ftatutes of jeofails, 
and not of amendments. As thefe ftatutes only extended 
to what the juftices fhould interpret the mifprifion of their 
clerks, and other officers, it was found by experience, that 

‘many jult cafes were overthrown for want of form, and other 
failings, not aided by ftat. 8 Hen. VI. c. 15. though they 
were good in fubftance ; and therefore the {tatutes of jeofail 
were made. By ftat. 32 Hen. VIII. c. 30. it is enaéted, 
fhat if the jury have once paffed upon the iflue, though 
afterwards there be found a jyeofailin the proceedings, yet 
judgment hall be given according tothe verdi&t. The ftat. 
18 Eliz. c. 14. ordains, that after verdiét given in any court 
of Saber there fhall be no ftay of judgment, or reverfal, 

Vor. II. ; 
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for want of form in a writ, count, plaint, &c. or for want 
of any writ original or judicial ; or by reafon of infufficient 
returns of fheriffs, &c. By flat. 21 Jac. I. c. 13. if a ver- 
di& fhall be given in any court of record, the judgment 
fhall not be ftayed or reverfed for variance in form be- 
tween the original writ or bill and the declaration, or for 
want of averment of the party’s being living, fo as the 
perfon is proved to be in life ; or for that the venire facias 
is in part mif-awarded ; for mif{nomers of jurors, if proved 
to be the perfons returned ; want of returns of writs, fo 
that a pannel of jurors be returned, and annexed to the 
writs ; and for that the return-officer’s name is not fet to 
the return, if proof can be made that the writ was returned 
by fuch officer, &c. 

The ftat. 16 and 17 Car. Il. c. 8. called in 1 Ventr. 100. 
an omnipotent a¢t, and made perpetual by ftat. 22 and 23 
Car. Il. c. 4. enaéts, that judgment fhall not be ftayed or 
reverfed after verdict in the courts of record at Weftmintter, 
&c. for default in form ; or becaufe there are not pledges to 
profecute upon the return of the.original writ, or becaufe 
the name of the fheriff is fot returned upon it, for default 
of alleging and bringing into court of any bond, bill, or 
deed, or of alleging or bringing in letters teftamentary or 
of adminiftrations ; or for the omiffion of wi and armis, or 
contra pacem, miftaking the Chriftian name or furname of 
either party, or the fum of money, day, month, or year, 
&c. in any declaration or pleading, being rightly named 
in any record, &c. preceding ; nor for want of the averment 
of hoc paratus ef? verificare, or for not alleging prout patet 
per recordum, for that there is no right venire, if the caufe 
was tried by a jury of the proper county or place ; nor fhall 
any judgment after verdict, by confeffion, cognovit adionemy, 
&c. be reverfed for want of mifericordia or capiatur, or by 
reafon that either of them be entered, the one for the 
other, &c.; but all fuch defects, not being againft the right 
of the matter of the fuit, or whereby the ifue or trial is altered, 
fhall be amended by the judges:—though not in fuits of 
appeal, of felony, indiéments, and informations, on penal fla- 
tutes, which are excepted out of the act. : 

By ftat. 4 and 5 Ann.c. 16. all the ftatutes of jeofails 
fhall extend to judgments entered by confeflion, ail dicit, or 
non fum informatus in any court of record, and no fuch 
judgment fhail be reverfed, nor any judgment-or writ of 
inquiry of damages thereon fhall be itayed for any defe& 
which would have been aided by thofe itatutes, if a verdict, 
had been given, fo as there be an original writ filed, &c.— 
By ftat. 9 Ann. c. 20. § 7. this aét and all other ftatutes of 
jeofail are extended to writs of mandamus and informations, 
in the nature of a guo warranto.: the itatutes of amendment 
and jeofails not being conftrued to extend to criminal pro- 
ceedings, or on penal ftatutes in general. Bull. N. P. 325. 
2 Mod. 144. But a mandamus may not be amended after 
return. 4 Term. Rep. 689. The flat. 5 Geo. I. c. 13. 
ordains, that, after verdi€t given, judgment fhall not be 
flayed or reverfed for defect in form or fubftance in any bill 
or writ, or for variance therein from the declaration, or any 
other proceedings. 

By the foregoing ftatutes, from 14 Edw. III. c. 6. to 
8 Hen. VI. c. 15. the faults and miftakes of clerks are in 
many cafes amendable ; the mifprifion of a clerk in matter 
of fad is amendable, though not in matter of Jaw. Palm. 
258. IPfthere bea miltake in the legal form of the writ, 
it is not amendable ; the negligence of the clerk fhall be 
amended, but his ignorance in the legal courfe of original 
writs isnot amendable. 8 Rep. 159. A party’s name was 
miftaken in an original writ ; ant it appearing to the court 

that 
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that the curfitor’s inftruGtions were right, the writ was 
amended in court ; and they amended all the proceedings 
after. 2 Vent. 152. Cro Car. 74. If a thing which the 
plaintiff ought to have entered himfelf, being a matter of 
fub{tance, be totally omitted, this fhall not be amended ; 
but otherwife it is, if omitted only in part and mifentered. 
Dany. Abr. 346. By the common law a writ of error, re- 
turned and filed, could not be amended; becaufe it would 
alter the record ; but now by ftat. 5 Geo. I. the writs of 
error, wherein there fhall be any variance from the original 
record, or other defect, may be amended by the court where 
returnable. 

When the award of a writ of inquiry on the roll is good, 
the writ fhall be amended by the roll. The court cannot 
amend to make a new writ, or to alter a good writ and 
adapt it to another purpofe, &c. only when the writ 1s 
prima facie bad. Mod. Caf. 263. 316. Annaly 367. A 
declaration grounded on an original writ may not be amended, 
if the writ be erroneous; though if it be on a bill of Mid- 
dlefex or a latitat, it is amendable. x Lill. Abr. 67. A 
plaintiff may amend his declaration in matter of form, after 
a general iflue pleaded, before entry thereof, without pay- 
ment of cofts; if he amend in fubftance, he is to pay cotts, 
or to give imparlance ; and if he amend after a {pecial plea, 
though he would give imparlance, he muit pay cofts. 1 
Lill. 58. A declaration in ejectment laid the demife before 
the time ; this was not amendable, becaufe it would alter 
the iffue and make a new title in the plaintiff. 1 Salk. 48. 
A demurrer may be amended after the parties have joined in 
demurrer, if it is only on paper. Style. 48. For the amend- 
ment of a plea, in paper or on record, &c. fee ftat. 4 Geo. II. 
c. 26. : 

As to the amendments of records, &c. an iffue entered 
upon record, with leave of the court may be amended; but 
not in any thing material, or that fhall deface the record. 
1 Lill. Abr. 61. A record may be amended by the court 
jn a {mall matter, after iflue joined, fo as the plea be not 
altered. Danv. Abr. 338. If on a writ of error a record 
js amended in another court in affirmance of the judgment, 
it muft be amended in the court where judgment was given. 
Hard. 505. Where the record of nifi prius does not agree 
with the original record, it may be amended after verdi, 
provided it do not change the iffue; but a record fhall not 
be amended to attaint the jury, or prejudice the authority 
of the judge. A general or fpecial verdict may be amended 
by the notes of the clerk of affize in civil caufes; but not 
in criminal a@tions. 1 Salk. 47. The iffue roll fhall be 
amended by the imparlance roll, which is precedent ; but a 
roll may not be amended after verdiG, where there is nothing 
to amend it by ; though furplufage may be rejeéted, and to 
make it good. Cro. Car. gz. 1 Sid. 135. 

A miftake of the clerk in entering a judgment was ordered 
to be amended. Cro. Jac. 351. Hutt. ar. A judgment may 
be amended by the paper-book, figned by the matter. 
1 Salk. 50. At common law, the judges may amend their 
judgment of the fame term, and by ftatute of another term. 
8 Rep. 156. 14 Edw. II. If judgments are not well en- 
tered, on payment of cofts, they will be ordered to be done 
fo. When judgments are entered, it is faid that the defe&ts 
therein being the aét of the court, and not the mifprifion of 
the clerk, are not amendable. Golfb. 104. Miltakes in 
retutns of writs, fines, and recoveries, by mutual affent of 
parties may be amended. Judgment fhall not be ftayed after 
verdi&, becaufe an original wants form, or varies from the 
record in point of form, which are amendable. 5 Rep. 45. 
After verdi& given in any court of record, there fhall be 
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no flay of judgment for want of form in any writ, or im 
fufficient returns of theriffs, variance in form between the 
original writ and declaration, &c. Stat. 32 Hen. VIIT. 
18 Eliz. 5 Geo. I. c. 13. The poflea may be amended by 
the judge’s notes. s Wilf. 33. 2 Stra. 1797. For amend- 
ments in informations by the attorney general, fee 4 Term. 
Rep. 457, 8. Amendments are ufually made in affirmance 
of judgments, and fcldom or never to deftroy them ; and 
where amendments were at common law, the party was to 
pay a fine for leave to amend. 3 Salk. 29. Jacob’s Law 
Di&. by Tomlins, art Amendment. Blackft. Com. vol. iii. 
Pp. 407. 

Amenpment of Bills in Parliament, means fome al- 
teration made in the original draught; and we read of 
amendments of amendments, amendments of returns of repre= 
fentatives, &c. 

In cafes of wrong returns, fo reported by the committee 
of privileges and elections, and voted by the houfe of com- 
mons, it 1s ufually ordered, that the returns be amended by 
the returning officer, according to the dire¢tions of the houfe, 
without iffuing a new writ. 

Amendments ought always to be in that houfe fram whence 
the thing to be amended originally proceeded, though the di- 
rections for the amendments came from the other houfe. 
Hakew. Mann. of Pafling Bills, p. 167. 

AMENDOLARE, in Geography, a town of Italy, in 
the kingdom of Naples, and province of Calabria Citra 5 
fourteen miles north-caft of Caffano. 

AMENDUS, in Ancient Geography, a town of Caria, 
fuppofed, by Martiniere, to be Myndus. 

AMENEBURG, in Geography, a town of Germany, ir 
the circle of the Lower Rhine, five miles eaft-fouth-eaft of 
Marpurg, 48 north-north-eaft of Mentz. 

AMENIA, a town of Afia Minor, belonging to the 
Chalybes, who inhabited the eaftern part of Pontus. 

AmeENtA, in Geography, a thriving townfhip of Duchefs 
County, New York, in America, fix miles from Sharon, in 
Conneéticut ; containing 3078 inhabitants, of whom 383 
are eleCtors. ' 

AMENORRHOEA, formed of ow priv. peves, the menfec, 
and pw, to flow, in Medicine, is an abfence or deficiency of 
the men/irual excretion in women, between the age of thirteen 
and forty-feven. See Menses, Ozstruction, and CuLo- 
ROSIS. : 

AMENTACEOUS, in Botany, a term applied to the 
flowers of certain trees and plants, which are compofed of ' 
a vaft number of apices, or anthere, hanging down in form 
of a rope, fuch as the hazel, &c. See CaTxin. 

AMENTACEZ denote one of the claffes of plants in 
Linnzus’s natural method of claffiication; and they are 
fuch as bear catkins. 

AMENTIA, in Medicine, is that deficiency of memory 
or reafoning which conftitutes an Intor. ‘This lamentable 
malady is placed, by Dr. Cullen, under nervous difeafes af- 
fecting the mind ; becaufe the mental deficiency 1s generally 
the moft prominent fymptom. In many inftances, however, 
the bodily defects are equally confpicuows, and we may con- 
clude that the cau/e of the difeafe is always to be traced to 
fome imperfe& organization of the body, particularly th 
brain and head. ‘ 

A degree of mental imbecility is fometimes obferved 
to follow violent fevers and apopledic attacks; and 
this is the only kind from which we expeé a patient to 
recover. 

In thefe cafes the return of mental power is obferved to 
be proportionable to that of the corporeal funétions ; and 
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therefore to be promoted by the means employed in the 
treatment of thefe difeafes. 

AMENTUM, in Antiquity, a leathern thong faftened 
about the middle ofa dart, or javelin, whereby, after calling 
it at the enemy, it might be drawn back again to the owner. 
"The amentum ferved alfo to increafe the force of the ftroke; 
for which reafon, fome of their great men refufed to ufe it, 
as confiding wholly in the natural ftrength of their own 
arms. Amentum denoted alfo a leathern ftring or latchet 
that bound their fandals. 

AmeEnTuM, in Botany, fee CATKIN. 

AMENY, in Geography, one of the Laccadive iflands, 
fituate in the Indian Sea. ON. lat. 11° 37’. E. long. 
472° 30). 

/ AME R, ariver of Germany, which runs into the Neckar, 
one and one-half mile eaft of Tubingen. 

AMERADE, a kind of officers among the Saracens, 
anfwering to the governors of provinces among the Euro- 

eans. 
: he name is originally the fame with that of emir. 

AMERBACH, Joun, in Biography, a learned printer, 
was born at Reutling, in Swabia, and acquired great repu- 
tation in the praétice of his art at Brafil. The works 
of Auguftin were very correéily printed, for the firft 
time, at his prefs, in 1506. He begun an edition of 
Jerom, but died, in 1515, before it was finifhed. We are 
indebted to Amerbach for the introduction of the beau- 
tiful and ufeful Roman type inflead of the Gothic and 
Italian. 

AMERCEMENT, or Amerciament, from Fr. Merci, 
in Law, a pecuniary punifhment impofed upon the offenders, 
at the difcretion of the court; frequently alfo called miferi- 
cordia. 

In the new Terms of the Law, amercement is faid to be 
properly a penalty affeffed by the peers or equals of the party 
amerced, for an offence done; for which he puts himfelf 
upon the mercy of the lord. 

There is this ftated difference between fines and amerce- 
ments; that fines are punifhments certain, and determined 
by fome ftatutes ; but amercements are arbitrary impofitions, 
proportioned to the fault, and wholly at the mercy of the 
court,—Manwood, in his £ore/? Law, makes another differ- 
ence; as if an amercement were a more eafy and merciful 
penalty, and a fine a more fharp and grievous one. If amerce- 
ments were too gricvous, releafe might be fued by an an- 
cient writ called moderata mifericordia. 

Fines alfo are impofed and affelled by the court ; amerce- 
ments by the country: and no court can impofe a fine, but 
a court of record; other courts can anly amerce. 8 Rep. 
39. 41. A town fhall be amerced for the efcape of a mur- 
derer in the day-time: and if the town be walled, it is faid 
it fhall be fubje€t to amercement, whether by day or night. 
3 Int. 53. r 

By the ftatute of Magna Charta, c. 14. a freeman is not 
to be amerced fora {mall fault, but proportionable to the 
offence, and that by his peers. g Hen. III. c. 4. 

Before this period amercements were often exceffive, and 
they were impofed on a thoufand different occafions, not 
only for real crimes, but for trivial or imaginary offences, 
and on the mott frivolous pretences; of courfe they were the 
fources of infinite vexations to the fubjeéts, as well as of 
great riches to the fovereigns of England. They fell heavy 
not only on the commen people, but upon the greateft pre- 
lates, and moft powerful barons of the kingdom, This gave 
occafion to the above-mentioned article of the great charter, 
and to the rules founded upon it, which enacted, that no 
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man fhould have a larger amercement impofed upon him 
than his circumftances or perfonal eftate would bear; faving 
to the landholder his contenement or land, to the trader his 
merchandize, and to the countryman his wainage, or team 
and inftruments of hufbandry. In order to afcertain which, 
the great charter alfo direéts, that the amercement, 
which is always infli€ted in general terms (“ fit in miferi- 
cordia,’? ) thall be fet, ponetur, or reduced to a certainty, by 
the oath of good and lawful men of the neighbourhood, 
which method of liquidating the amercement to a precife 
fum was ufually performed in the fuperior courts by the 
afleflment or affeerment of the coroner, a {worn officer 
chofen by the neighbourhood, under the equity of the 
ftatute Weltm. 1. c. 18. and then the judges eftreated them 
into the exchequer. But in the court leet and court baron 
it is ftill performed by affeerors, or fuitors {worn to affeere, 
that is, tax and moderate the general amercement, accord- 
ing to the particular circumftances of the offence and the 
offender. Amercements impofed by the fuperior courts on 
their own officers and minilters were affeered by the judges 
themfelves; but when a pecuniary mulé was infliéted by 
them on a ftranger, (not being party to any fuit), it was 
then denominated a Fine; and the ancient practice was, 
when any fuch fine was impofed, to inquire by a jury, guan- 
tum inde regi dare valeat per annum, Salva fuftentatione fua, et 
uxoris, et liberovum fuorum. And fince the difufe of fuch 
inqueit, it is never ufual to affefs a larger fine than a man is 
able to pay, without touching the implements of his liveli- 
hood; but to infli€t corporal punifhment, or a limited im- 
prifonment, inftead of fuch fine as might amount to impri- 
fonment for life. Hence it happens that fines in the king’s 
court are frequently denominated ranfoms, becaufe the pe- 
nalty otherwife falls upon a man’s perfon, unlefs it be re- 
deemed or ranfomed by a pecuniary fine; according to an 
ancient maxim, gui non habet in crumena luat in corpore. Yet, 
where any ftatute fpeaks both of fine and ranfom, it is 
holden, that the ranfom fhould be treble to the fine at leatt. 
Black{t. Com. vol. iv. p. 380. 

A court leet can amerce for public nuifances only. 
1 Saund. 135. Fora fine and all amerciaments in a court 
leet, a diftrefs is incident of common right: but for amer- 
ciament in a court baron, diftrefs may not be taken but by 
prefcription. 11 Rep. 45. When amerciament is agreed on, 
the lord may have an action of debt, or diftrain for it, and 
impound the diftrefs, or fell itat his pleafure ; but he cannot 
imprifon for it. § Rep. 41. 45. 

There is alfo amercement in pleas in the courts of record, 
when a defendant delays to tender the thing demanded hy 
the king’s writs, on the firlt day. Co. Litt. 116. And in 
all perfonal ations without force, as in debt, detinue, &c. 
if the plaintiff be non-fuited, barred, or his writ abate for 
matter of form, he fhall be amerced; but if on judicial 
procefs, founded on a judgment and record, the plaintiff be 
non-{uited, barred, &c. he fhall not be amerced. 1 Nelf. 
Abr. 206. And an infant, if non-fuited, is not to be 
amerced. Jenk. Cent. 258. 

Amerciament royal, is ufed by fome to denote a pecuniary 
punifhment laid upon a fheriff, coroner, or fuch-like officer 
of the king, by juttices, for fome offence or abufe in his 
office. 

AMERY, in Botany. See InpIGoFrERA. 

AMERIA, in Ancient Geography, a diftri&t of Armenia, 
mentioned by Strabo (tom. ii. p. 835.) fituate in the vicinity 
of Cabira, in which was a temple of the month Pharna- 
cus, a number of priefts or Hieroduli, and a facred territory, 
the fruits of which were appropriate to the pontifex. The 
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month Pharnacus, which was the deity denominated Lunus 
among the ancients, was held in fach veneration, that the 
oath by the fortune of the king and of the mount Pharna- 
cus, was called the royal oath. 

Ameria, now Ametra, a town of Italy, fouth-weft of 
Spoleto, founded, according to Cato, 964 years before the 
Perfian war, or 1135 years B.C. Augutlus eftablifhed a 
colony init. The celebrated Rofcius is faid to have been 
a native of this city. The whole of its territory was affigned 
by Auguitus to the veteran foldiers. 

Amerta, in Geography, a town of Afiatic Turkey, in 
Natolia, 72 miles eait of Kutaja. N. lat. 39° 25’. E. long. 

2° 14! 

AMERICA, Genera! Hiflory of. Throughout the hif- 
tory of the world no event more curious, in the eye of the 
philofopher, has happened than the difcovery of the new 
continent, which, with its furrounding feas, forms a com- 
plete hemifphere of our planet, whereof the ancients knew 
no more than a hundred and eighty degrees of longitude, 
which might even, by a flrict difenffion, be reduced to a 
hundred and thirty; for, fuch is the error of Ptolemy, that 
he fhoves back a hundred and forty-eight degrees and more 
the eaftern mouth of the Ganges, which, according to af- 
tronomical obfervations, taken by the moderns, is fettled at 
about a hundred and eight: thus manifeftly giving an over- 
plus of forty degrees of longitude in the ftatement of 
Ptolemy, who feems to have had no notion of any of: the 
parts beyond what we denominate Cochinchina, which 
confequently forms the eaftern boundary of the world, as 
known to the ancients, as our firit meridian is the boundary 
of the world to the weit. 

To pretend that the Phenicians and the Carthaginians 
made the voyage to America is an opinion truly ridiculous, 
and no better fupported on authentic documents than the 
{tories related in our times of the pretended navigations of 
the Chirefe towards the fhores of Mexico, It is well 
known, from inquiries made at Pekin, that the work where- 
in fome traces of thefe navigations to the latitudes of 
Mexico were fuppofed to be found, is a romance to the full 
as grofs as the fictions related by lian, (Hilt. Diverf. 
lib. iii.) in regard to an imaginary country, entirely full of 
gold, and which has feemed to have a complete conformity 
with Peru, in the eyes of feveral of the learned, whofe 
judgment was extremely confined. Notwithftanding what 
Voflius is pleafed to fay, in his commentaries on Pomponius 
Mela, and M. Huet, in his differtation on the commerce of 
the ancients, where he cites the Annals of Ormus, which 
nobody knows, it is certain that the Chinefe never took 
long voyages; and that in 1430 they had not any notion 
whatever of the ifland Formofa, which is at no greater dif- 
tance than eighteen leagues from their coaft. If they had 
- been in the praclice of making long voyages, their igno- 
rance in geography would not be fo prodigious as it actually 
is at prefent, to fuch a degree that they have never been 
able to lay down the map of China: accordingly, whenever 
they wanted a map of China, they have been obliged to 
employ Europeans, whofe performances we are well ac- 
quainted with, and know them to fall very far fhort of what 
politive geography has a right to demand concerning fo vatt 
a region as Afia. 

_If-any people in Europe in reality did frequent fome 
parts of the coaft of North America prior to the zra of 
the navigations of Columbus and Vefpucius, it mutt have 
been the Icelanders and Norwegians; fince it cannot be dif- 
puted that both the one and the other of thefe people hed 
before the fifteenth century formed fettlements in Green- 
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land, which fhould at prefent be reckoned as a part of the 
new continent. But here, we cannot avoid obferving, that 
we fhould never have been able to difcover the centre of 
America, if no other way had been found for penetrating 
thither, than that of Greenland, by reafon of the huge bodies 
of ice which at once prevent any great progrefs within land, 
and from making any confiderable advances towards the pole. 
Befides, the danger to be encountered in thefe high lati- 
tudes, the exceffive feverity of the climate, the want of 
every fpecies of fuftenance, and the little hope of meeting 
with any treafures to counterbalance the arduous enterprife, 
would have been enough to difhearten the moft intrepid na- 
vigators. Chriflopher Columbus, however, in 1492, dif- 
covered an eafy paflage ; and, when we perceive him puth- 
ig up as far as the 25th degree of north latitude, to fetch 
that eaft wind which commonly prevails between the tro- 
pics, and afterwards proceeding in nearly a ftraight line to 
the ifland of St. Domingo, we are almoft tempted to be- 
lieve that he had a previous intimation of that track; and 
therefore, the Spaniards, with a degree of ingratitude alto- 
gether monttrous, endeavoured to deprive that great man, 
becaufe he was not born in Spain, of the credit of his dif- 
covery, by publifhing on this occafion the moft puerile and 
contradiétory fables. The truth of the matter is, that Co- 
lumbus fubmitted to be guided by one of his brothers, 
named Bartholomew, who was a geographer by profeffion ; 
and in drawing his maps of the world, fuch as they were able 
to make them at that time, he was perpetually altonifhed, 
that of three hundred and fixty degrees of longitude, only 
a hundred and eighty at moft were known; and, of courfe, 
there remained as much of the world to be difcovered as 
had already been found out : and as it feemed by no means 
probable that the ocean could extend, without any interrup- 
tion, over one entire hemifphere, he maintained, that by 
keeping conftantly to the welt from the Canaries, they muft 
infallibly come either to iflands or to a continent. And in 
faét fo it turned out. They firft came to iflands, and then 
to acontinent, where every thing wore the face of fuch ex- 
treme defolatien, that one cannot refle& upon it without 
amazement. It is by no means our intention here to follow 
the ancient ftories, in which, to the credulity of childhood 
has been added the dreams of dotage. In thefe accounts 
whatever we meet with favours of the marvellous; nothing 
is examined into: it fhall be our bufinefs, therefore, to en- 
deavour at communicating to the reader clearer notions and 
julter ideas. 

Among the “arious populations difperfed throughout the 
foretts and deferts of this newly difcovered world, it is not 
peflible to point out above two that had formed any fort of 
political fociety, the Mexicans and the Peruvians, and even 
their hiftory is ftuffed with fables. Befides, their popula- 
tion muft have been much lower than has been ftated, fince 
they had no iron inftruments for felling the trees, nor for 
tilling the ground; they had no animal fit for drawing the 
plough, and the conftruétion of the plough itfelf was even 
unknown to them. Itis eafily conceived, that when the la- 
bour of the field muft altogether be done with a wooden fhovel, 
and by the hand, it is impoffible to lay out much ground in 
agriculture: and without a regular agriculture, wherein the 
labour of animals concurs with that of mankind, no people 
can become numerous in any part of the world. It is, 
however, very furprifing, that at the time of its difcovery 
America pofleffed fearcely any animal fitted for tillage: the 
ox and the horfe were unknown, as well as the afs, which 
was anciently employed in culture by feveral nations of our 
continent, as in Betica and Lybia, where the lightnefs of 
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the foil, fays Columella, (De Re Ruft. lib. vii.) enabled 
this animal to fupply the place of horfes and oxen, It is 
commonly thought that the American bifon might have 
been ferviceable in tillage; but the bifon being of a rude 
untra¢table nature, it. would have required a long feries of 
generations to tame hin gradually for the purpofes of huf- 
bandry. Now this is what no one ever even thought of in 
America, where the people are both lefs indultrious and 
lefs inventive than the inhabitants of our hemifphere: their 
lazinefs and indolence particularly {truck the more attentive 
and fagacious obfervers. In fhort, the ftupidity they evince 
on certain occafions is fuch, that they {eem, according to 
the expreffion of M. de la Condamine, to live in eternal in- 
fancy. (Voyage fur le feuve des Amazones. ) 

At the fame time no irregularity has been noticed in 
their outward organs, unlefs we chufe to except the abfo- 
lute defect of a beard, and of that down which perfons of 
both fexes fhould have on the chin, after arriving at 
the age of puberty. It is in vain to affirm that the germ 
of this foft down is deftroyed or eradicated, fince at a very 
advanced age, here and there fome fcattered hairs of it 

row, which they commonly pluck up with nippers made 
of fhells. Their ftature differs not from that of others of 
our fpecies in the temperate zones: for beyond the arétic 
circle, the tribe of Efquimanx or Innuits, though of Ame- 
rican defcent, is compofed of only fhort people; becaufe 
the aétion of the extreme cold is hoftile to the complete ex- 
panfion of the members; and the cafe is nearly the fame 
with the inhabitants of Greenland, which is known to have 
been originally peopled by hordes of American race, of 
which the perfeét agreement between the language of the 
Greenlanders and that of the Efquimaux leaves no room to 
doubt. 

Nothing but a blind fondnefs for the marvellous could 
have occafioned the propagation of {uch abfurd figments as 
thofe relating to a gigantic race, found on the Magellanic 
fhores, now cultomanly denominated Patagonia. The moft 
fenfible navigators, as Narbrough, (Voyage to the South 
Seas,) who have had communication with the Patagouians, 
defcribe them to be of the ordinary ftature of mankind, 
living by {mail troops in thofe immenfe regions, where the 
Englifh, who traverfed them from one extremity to the 
other, from Cape Blanco to Buenos Ayres, faw not an 
inch of ground cultivated, nor the leaft trace of tillage ; is- 
fomuch that the-difficulty of finding the means of fubfift- 
ence muft have been exceedingly great, prior to the time of 
the difcovery, and while there was not a horfe in exiftence, 
fince the flefh of that animal is at prefent almoft the fole 
nourifhment of the Patagonians who occupied the midland 
countries between the river de la Plata, and the 45th de- 
gree of fouth latitude. Such is the extreme indolence of 
thefe favages, that they devour the: very animals by means 
of which they might clear their deferts, and at length put 
an end to that miferable mode of exiftence in which they are 
not a jot above the level of the beafts under the guidance of 
inftiné alone. 

We fhall not, as has been hitherto done, reckon among 
the particular and diftin& races, thofe Blafards that are 
found in numbers by no means confiderable at Cofta Rica, 
and the ifthmus of Darien, (Wafer’s Defcription of the I{th- 
mus of Darien, and Coreal Voyages, tom. i.) this being 
only a difeafe, or an accidental alteration in the: tempera- 
ment of the parents who produced thefe difcoloured indivi- 
duals, who are known to bear a great analogy with the 
white negroes, or the Dondos of Africa, and with the 
Kakerlakes of Afia, The dillemper in which thefe fymp- 


toms originate attacks more or lefs all the black or extremely 
{warthy people in the hotteft climates of the globe. The 
pygmies, {poken of in an account tranflated by M. Gom- 
berville of the French academy, the himantopodes, or fa- 
vages having the infleétion of the knee turned.backwards, 
and others that have but one leg, may be ranked in the 
fame clafs with the Amazons, and the inhabitants of El 
Dorade, among the abfurdities which fome travellers have 
been weak enough to believe, and vain enough to publifh. 
All the monttrous people that have been feen in the New 
World, were rendered fo by artifice; fuch as thofe that 
have the head completely round, and are called bowl-heads, 
thofe who have it flatted, and are denominated plagioce- 
phali; in fhort, fuch as have it conical, or lengthened out, 
and are ftyled macrocephali. Among a naked people, where 
the garments cannot be affeGted by fafhions, they influence 
the body itfelf, and produce thofe various deformities 
which have been noticed among the favages, fome fhorten- 
ing their neck, others piercing the cartilage of the nofe, 
the lips, the balls of the cheeks, others lengthening their 
ears, or cauling their legs to {well by means of a ligature 
above the ankle. 

It is not known, and it will ever be a matter of difficulty 
to trice the true fource of the venereal difeafe with which 
the Americans were affli@ed in the Weft India iflands, the 
Caribbees, at Florida, in Peru, and throughout a great part 
of Mexico: on this fubje& feveral curious. conjeétures have 
been thrown out, fome of them fufficiently ridiculous. It 
has been pretended, that the flefh of the fith intoxicated 
with the cururu-ape, and the fleh of the game killed with 
arrows poifoned with a {pecies of woodbine, called woorara, 
produced this contagion among them. But the ancient 
wild people of our continent poifoned in the fame manner 
their hunting weapons, without any confequences in the 
leaft degree prejudicial to their health ;* and it is a well- 
known faét, that the fifhes killed in the ponds with the coc- 
cula orientalis officinarum, and that the fowls flain in fome 
diftrits of the Alps with knives rubbed over with fuc de 
napel, afford a very wholefome nutriment. Befides, in the 
ifland of St. Domingo, where the venereal difeafe was ex- 
tremely rife, the ufe of poifoned darts was not in praétice as 
among the Caribs and feveral tribes onthe Terra Firma. Neither 
is it true, that the fting of a ferpent or lizard of the iguan 
tribe, or that the human flefh eaten by thefe anthropophagi, 
engendered the venereal virus in the blood of the inhabit- 
ants of the New World. The hypothefis of M. Aftruc, as 
ftated in the laft edition of his great work ** De Morbis Vene- 
reis,”’? borders far more on probability than the fanciful opi- 
nions juft mentioned ; though this hypothefis of that fa- 
mous phyfician is by no means generally adopted. We 
fhall content ourfelves with obferving, that the venereal dif- 
eafe may have been a morbific affeétion in the temperament 
of the Americans, like the {curvy in the countries’of the 
north: for, afterall, we are not to imagine that this diftem- 
per made the fame ravages in America as it did in Europe 
fome time after its tran{plantation. 

The almoft total want of culture, the vaft extent of the 
foreits, the immenfe tra& of country, the waters of the rivers 
exundated from their beds, the infinite number of fwamps 
and lakes, together with the holt of infe&ts which are a 
natural confequence from all thefe, rendered the climate of 
America infalubrious in certain parts, and much colder than 
it might otherwife be expeéted, confidering the relative la- 
titude of its territory,. The difference of temperature in 
the two hemifpheres, under the fame parallels, has been efti- 
mated at twelve degrees, and by a clofer calculation, it 
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might even be fixed at fome degrees more. Now, thefe 
feveral caufes operating conjointly muft have had an influ- 
ence on the conititution of the indigenous people, fo as to 
produce fome alteration in their faculties : accordingly, it 
is only to a want of penetration that we can alcribe the 
little progrefs they had made in metallurgy, the firtt of all 
arts, as that without which the others fall, as it were, into a 
lethargy. It is well known that nature has not denied iron 
mines to America; and yet no nation of America, neither 
the Peruvians nor the Mexicans, poffeffed the fecret of forg- 
ing that metal ; whereby they were deprived of many con- 
yeniences, by rendering it impofiible for them to make regu 
lar falls of timber in their forefts, and to reftrain the rivers 
within their beds. Their hatchets of ftone could not enter 
the trunks of trees, except by the application at the fame 
time of fire to them; fo that thcy were forced to convey 
away all the parts reduced to coal, in order to prevent the 
flame from coming at the reft. Their procefs was nearly 
the fame whenever they wanted to make barks of a fingle 
piece, or cauldrons of wood for boiling their vidtuals, by 
afterwards cafting in red hot ftones ; for comparatively but 
few of the favages had the art of making veflels of clay. 
The farther thefe methods were from perfection, the more 
time they required in the praétice : therefore, in South 
America it was often obferved, that men were employed 
for two whole months in felling three trees. To conclude, 
it will be eafily imagined, that the more ftationary popula- 
tions, as the Mexicans and the Peruvians, notwithitanding 
the want of iron, had acquired a degree of induftry greatly 
fuperior to the mechanical fkill poffeffed by fuch as were 
difperfed by families, like the Worons, where they have 
not fufficient refources, fays Dr. Bancroft, for procuring 
the moft neceflary part of clothing ; and it is only with the 
reticulation found in the cocoa nut, or with fome bark of 
trees, that they cover the organs of generation. Natural 
iftory of Guiana. 
aes we are not to be furprifed, that the New World 
_contained fo few inhabitants at the time of its difcovery : 
for the favage life is repugnant to the multiplication of the 
fpecies beyond what we fhould at firft fight imagine ; fince 
the lefs the favages cultivate the foil, the more ground they 
want to liveupon. In the northern traéts of America dif- 
tri€ts of forty leagues have been travelled over in all direc- 
tions, without meeting with a fingle hut, or perceiving the 
{malleft veltige of a habitation. After a march of nine or 
ten days, keeping always the fame courfe, the traveller has 
perhaps come up to a petty horde, or rather a family, fe- 
arated from the reft of mankind, not only by mountains 
and deferts, but alfo by its language differing from all 
known tongues. Nothing more ftrongly proves the little 
communication then fubfifting between the Americans in 
general, than the incredible number of dialects fpoken 
by the different tribes of favages. Even in Peru, where 
focial life had made fome faint advances, a great variety of 
languages was neverthelefs found, reciprocally incompre- 
henfible or unintelligible, and the emperor could not iflue 
his commands to the greater part of his fubjects, except 
‘py means of interpreters. It naturally occurs on this oc- 
cafion, that the ancient Germans, though diftributed like- 
wife in populations, feparated by vatt deferts, yet {poke 
only one mother-tongue ; and a perfon might, before the 
Auguftan age, as well as at prefent, make himfelf tolerably 
well underftood by means of the Tudeique, from the centre 
of Belgium, to the banks of the Oder: whereas, in the 
New World, we need only, fays Acofta, to crofs a valley for 
hearing another jargon. De procur. Indorum falut. 


The depopulation was perhaps ftill greater in the more 
fouthern parts of America than in the north, where the 
forefts had ufurped every thing ; fo that much of the great 
game might propagate, and fultain themfelves in them, and 
at the fame time afford nourifhment to the hunters ; where- 
as in the Magellanic countries there are plains upwards of 
two hundred leagues in extent where no wood is feen, but 
only bufhes, briars, and noxious weeds. ( Befchreib. von Pa- 
tagonicn.) Whether it be that the quality of the briny or 
acid waters found there is repugnant to the propagation of 
forefls, or that the ground there fecretes depofitions of 
gravelly and flony fubltances, from which the roots of large 
trees can derive no aliment. In fhort, for forming fome 
idea of the defolation of the Magellanic regions, it will 
fuffice to fay, that the Englifh, carried into flavery by the 
Patagonians, have often travelled, in the train of their bar- 
barous matters, for a whole fortnight together, before they 
came up with a few miferable huts covered in with horle 
hides. In the village that has been ftyled the capital of 
Patagonia, and where the grand cacic refided, they could 
reckon in 1741, no more than fourfcore perfons of both 
fexes. Anfon’s Voyages. Befides, in the fouthern degrees 
of latitude, there are low lands, one part whereof is marfhy, 
and the other annually overflowed, becaufe the rivers and 
torrents, which have not channels proportionate to their 
volume of water, deluge the country to immenfe diltances 
on the accefs of the rainy feafon in the torrid zone. 
From Sierra Itatin to the extremity of the miffion of the 
Moxes, about the fifteenth degree of fouth latitude, through 
a {pace extending upwards of three hundred leagues, are 
found either thefe {wamps or thofe lands where the inunda- 
tions frequently drive the inhabitants up the mountains : 
accordingly there were feen but few, and they {poke thirty- 
nine languages, not one of which had any affinity with the 
reft. Relation de la Miffion des Moxes. 

It is thought that the entire population of the New 
World, at the time of its difcovery, might be forty millions ; 
which falls fhort of the fixteenth part of the total amount 
of the human fpecies, upon the computation of thofe who 
give to our globe eight hundred millions of individuals. Yet 
it is fuppofed, that in dimenfion the new continent is nearly 
equal to the old one: however, it is of confequence to ob- 
ferve, that the calculations of Templeman, Struyek, and 
feveral others, in regard to the furface of America, reduced 
to {quare miles, are not entitled to much confidence, as the 
geographical maps are {till too defeétive for fuch an opera- 
tion ; and it would fearcely be believed, that all the known 
maps contain an error of almoft a hundred leagues in the 
longitude alone of fome {tations of Mexico, as that longi- 
tude has been lately determined by an eclipfe of the moon. 
But this is not all, inmafmuch as there is a tract of country 
beyond the Sioux and the Affenipoils ; the commencement 
whereof towards the welt is not known any more than where 
it terminates towards the north. 

M. Buffon had already obferved, that fome Spanifh au- 
thors muft have been guilty of great exaggerations in what 
they relate concerning the number of perfons who, aceord- 
ing to them, were found in Peru. But nothing more com- 
pletely proves that thefe writers have exaggerated, than what 
we have mentioned of the fmall quantity of ground render- 
ed produGtive in this country, where Zarate himfejf agrees, 
that there exilted only one place that had the afpe& of 
a town, and that town, fays he, was Cufco. (Hit. of the 
Conqueft of Peru, book 1. chap. 9.) Nay, fo long ago as 
the year r5to, the court of Spain faw, that, to remedy the 
depopulation of the conquered provinces in America, no 
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other means were left than to tranfport negroes thither, 
wherein the regular traffic began in 1516, and colt en- 
ormous fums: it is even computed that’ each African 
brought to the ifle of St. Domingo came to upwards of two 
hundred ducats, or more than two hundred chequins, at the 
rate that the Genoefe merchants charged for them. The 
Spaniards have, doubtlefs, contrary to their own interetk, 
deftroyed a great number of Americans, both by the labour 
of the mines and by atrocious depredations $ but it is no 
lefs certain, that countrics whither the Spaniards never 
penetrated, as the parts adjacent to Hudfon’s Bay, are 
{till more defert than others that fell under the yoke of the 
Cattilians. 

We now conceive how great the difference inthe fifteenth 
century, between the two hemifpheres of our globe. In one, 
civil life was but juft commencing ; literature was utterly 
unknown: the very names of the {ciences had [carcely been 
heard: the generality of trades were wanting : tillage was in 
fo rude a {tate as hardly to deferve the name of agriculture, 
fince neither the plough nor the harrow had been invented, 
nor any animal trained to draw them: reafon, which alone 
can dictate equitable laws, had not yet caufed her voice to 
be heard: human blood was fhed upon the altars; and even 
the Mexicans were ftill in fome refpects anthropophagi ;_ an 
epithet that may alfo be extended to the Peruvians, fince, by 
the confeflion of Garcilaffo, who is by no means prone to ca- 
lumniate them, they fhed the blood of children on the cancu, 
or facred bread, if that name may be afligned to a patte, 


kneaded, fo as for fanatics to eat it in a kind of temples by — 


way of honouring the deity of whom they had no know- 
ledge. In ourcontinent, on the other hand, focieties had fo 
long been formed, that their origin is almoft loft in the dark- 
nefs of antiquity, and the difcovery of forged iron, fo necef- 
fary and fo unknown to the Americans, has been in ufe 
among the inhabitants of our hemifphere from time imme- 
morial. For, though the procefs employed for obtaining 
the malleability of a metal fo ftubborn in its mineral ftate be 
very complicated, yet M. de Mairan has clearly proved that 
the feveral eras, at which writers have pretended to fix this 
difeovery, are to be regarded as fabulous. Lettres fur la 
Chine. 

It is impoffible here to enter into a regular analyfis of the 
fyftems propofed for explaining the caufes of this difference 
between the two parts of the fame globe. It is a fecret of na- 
ture, on which the human mind becomes more and more 
confufed in proportion as it obftinately determines to fathom 
it. Neverthelefs, thofe phyfical vicitfitudes, the earthquakes, 
the volcanoes, the inundations, and peculiar cataftrophes, 
whereof we, who live in the calm of the elements, have not 
a very accurate idea, may have had fome influence in its pro- 
duGtion: and it is well known at prefent that the moft vio- 
lent fhocks of carthquakes, which are fometimes felt through- 
out the whole extent of the new continent, communicate no 
fuccuffion at all to ours. Had it not been for the private 
advices received from different parts, we in Europe fhould 
never have known that, on the 4th of April, 1768, the whole 
tract of America was fhaken; whence we may infer, that an- 
ciently dreadful calamities may have happened, whereof the 
inhabitants of our hemifphere, fo far from feeling them, have 
not had the flighteft intimation. Neither fhould we, following 
the example of fome of the learned, apply to the New World 
the prodigies found in the Timzus and the Critias of Plato, 
concerning the Atlantis funk by a torrent of rain that lafted 
only four and twenty hours. The bafis of this tradition was 
brought from Egypt, but Plato embellifhed or disfigured it 
by a number otf allegories, fume philofophical and others 
puerile 5 fuch as the victory obtained-over the Atlantides by 
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the Athenians, at a period when Athens was not yet in be- 
ing; thefe anachronifms occur fo frequently in the writings 
of Plato, that it certainly was not without reafon that the 
Greeks themfelves accufed him of being unacquainted with 
the chronology of his country. Athen. lib. y, cap. 12 & 
13. The great difficulty is to know whether the Egyptians, 
who were no mariners, and confequently could be but little 
verfed in pofitive geography, had any accurate knowledge con- 
cerning a large ifland or a continent fituate beyond the pillars 
of Hercules. Now it mutt be owned that this is not pro- 
bable ; but their priefts, while ftudying cofmography, might 
furmife that there were more portions of land difperfed in the 
ocean than they had knowledge of. The lefs they knew, 
from the total want of navigation, the more natural it is that 
they fhould have fallen on this conjecture; and efpecially 
if it could be fhewn that prior to the menfuration of the 
earth performed in Egypt by Eratofthenes, under Euergetes, 
the priefts had already an idea of the aétual dimenfions of the 
globe. However this be, their doubts and their furmifes 
concerning the exiftence of fome large traé&t of country, had 
no more relation to America in particular than to all other 
lands with which they were unacquainted ; and the limits of 
the ancient world, precifely as we have fixed them, remain 
invariably the fame. 

That the cataclyfm, or inundation of the Atlantis, ren- 
dered the fea beyond the ftraits of Gibraltar fo muddy as 
to make it innavigable, as Plato affirms, is flatly contradicted 
by all experience from the voyage of Hanno to our own 
times. And yet M. Gefner, whofe erudition is univerfally 
acknowledged, thought that the ifle of Ceres, fpoken of ina 
poem of very high antiquity, attributed to Orpheus under 
the title of Agyovaviixw, was a fragment of the Atlantis: but . 
this ifle, which is defcribed by its forelts of pines, and parti- 
cularly by the black clouds which furround it, has no where 
been found ; fo that it muft have been fwallowed up in the 
abyfs fubfequent to the Argonautic expedition, even fup- 
pofing, contrary to all probability, or rather contrary to 
poffibility, that thefe Arganauts could have come from the 
Euxine into the Atlantic ocean, by conveying the fhip Argo 
from the Boryfthenes into the Viftula, to enable them after- 
wards to enter the Mediterranean by the columns of Her- 
cules, as it is mentioned towards the end of that poem af 
cribed to Orpheus; whence we may conclude, that there 
has been no {paring of the marvellous, and that M. Gefner 
might have been lefs credulous without any impeachment of 
his prudenee. 

If we find any where to the weft of us fome traces of a 
cortinent converted into a multitude of ifles, it is doubtlefs 
in the Pacific ocean ; and we fhall not here repeat what the 
Prefident de Brofle has advanced on this fubjeé in his 
work, in which he treats of the navigations to the fouthern 
parts. 

As to thofe who pretend that the human race has only of 
Jate found its way to America, by crofling the fea at Kamt- 
fchatka, or the flraits of Tfchutfki, either upon the fields 
of ice or in canoes, they do not confider that this opinion, 
befides that itis extremely difficult of comprehenfion, has not 
the leaft tendency to diminifh the prodigy s for it would be 
furprifing indeed that one-half of our planet fhould have re= 
mained without inhabitants during thoufands of year§, while 
the other half was peopled. What renders this opinion lefs 
probable is, that America is fuppofed init to have had animals, 
fince we cannot bring thofe {pecies of animals from the Old 
World which do not exift in it, as thofe of the tapir, the 
glama, and the tajacu. Neither can we admit of a recent 
organization of matter for the hemifphere oppofite to ours: 
becaule, independently of the accumulated difficulties in this 
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hypothefis, and which can by no means be folved, we fhall 
oblerve, that the foffil bones difcovered in fo many parts of 
America, and at fuch fmall depths, prove that certain {pecies 
of animals, fo far from having been recently organized, have 
been annihilated a long while ago. It is an indubitable fact, 
that when Chriftopher Columbus arrived there, there exilted 
neither in the iflands nor in any province of the new conti- 
nent quadrupeds of the firft magnitude: there was neither 
the dromedary, the camel, the giraffe, the elephant, the rhi- 
noceros, the horfe, nor the hippopotamos. Therefore the 
large bones that have been dug up have belonged to fpecies 
extin& or deftroyed fome centuries anterior to the epocha of 
the difcovery of that country; fince the very tradition of 
them no longer fubfilted among the natives who bad never 
fo much as heard talk of any quadrupeds of larger fize than 
thofe found among them in 1492. Yet the molar tooth, in 
poffeflion of the late Abbé Chappe, who died in California, 
was eight pounds in weight ; as we learn from the extract of 
the letter addreffed to the academy of Paris by M. Alzate, 
who affirms, that at Mexico is {till preferved the bone of a 
leg, the knob whereof is a foot in diameter. Some of the 
large {pecies of the hippopotamos, fuch as are found in 
AAbyflinia and on the fhores of the Zaire, produce grinders 
weighing upwards of eight pounds; and yet it may be 
doubted whether there be any elephants having legs that 
contain parts of fuch prodigious dimenfions as thofe men- 
tioned by M. Alzate, whofe account, however, may not be 
abfolutely exempt from exaggeration. 
of the dimenfions given by Father Torrubia, in his pretended 
Gigantology, to fome fragments of fkeletons dug up in Ame- 
rica, and which are are at prefent pretty generally to be feen 
inthe cabinets of Europe. The late Mr. Hunter, who made 
this fubjeét his particular ftudy, thought that they belonged 
to carnivorous animals ; and it was not till afterhe had gone 
through a long courle of comparative anatomy, that he de- 
livered this opinion to the Royal Society of London. [ Phil. 
Tranfa&. for the year1768.] But if this were true, nature 
mutt have a&ted upon a contrary plan in America to what fhe 
has followed in our continent, where all the terreftrial qua- 
drupeds of the firft magnitude are frugivorous and not carni- 
vorous. It is a miftake in Profper Alpinus and M. Maillet, 
to imagine that the hippopotamos is farcophagous or carni- 
vorous. The reafon whereof feems to be the difficulty 
that carnivorous animals of the firft magnitude would have 
had in finding fuftenance, and that at all times ; whereas the 
vegetables immediately fpring up, and in fuch abundance, as 
to be more than fufficient for the nourifhment of frugivorous 
beaits of the moft enormous bulk: accordingly, the opinion 
of thofe who attribute thefe relics to zoophagous genera is 
{carcely probable. In vain were the favages who dwell on 
the banks of the Ohio interrogated concerning their notions 
about the huge bones that were found on the borders of that 
river in 17383; they threw no miore light on the fubje& than 
the inhabitants of Siberia do on the difcovery of the foffil 
ivory of their country, which fome of them confider as the 
fpoils of giants, and others as the remains of an animal living 
under ground, which they call mammuht, a being more worthy 
of appearing in the mythology of the north than in the no- 
menclature of natural hiftory. [See Tooke’s View of the 
Ruffian Empire, vol. i. p. 26.] Neverthelefs M. Bertrand, 
that fagacious obferver, who traverfed Pennfylvania and a 
great part of North America, affures us, that fome favages, 
on feeing oyfter-fhells found in the chain of the Blue Moun- 
tains, reaching from Canada to Carolina, faid that it was not 
furprifing to find fhells about the Blue Mountains, fince they 
knew that in days of yore the fea had furrounded them with 
its waters. 
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This relation is founded on the tradition univerfally diffe 
minated among all the tribes of America, from the ftraits of 
Magellan as far as Canada. hey affirm, that in former 
times the low lands of their continent were fubmerged, which 
obliged their anceflors to retire to the heights. It is not 
without fome degree of altonifhment that we read in Acofta, 
that in his time traces ftrongly marked of that inundation 
were {till feen in feveral places: “ Certe in novo orbe in- 
geotis cujufdam exundationis non obfcura monumenta a peri- 
tis notantur.’ [De Natura Nov. Orb.] 

However this be, we are unable to explain how all the 
populations of America had fo little commerce and connec- 
tion with each other, as is proved from the multiplicity of lan- 
guages in ufe among them, otherwife than by admitting that 
their manner of living by the chace or by the fifhery not only 
prevented them from uniting, but even obliged them to re- 
treat from each other. Accordingly, it has been feen, that 
when diftinét tribes have come fo near as to intercept the. 
game, it kindles national wars, which only terminate in the 
deftruGtion or the retreat of the weaker or lefs courageous 
tribe. Handfuls of men there difpute for the poffeffion of 
immenfe deferts; and the enemies are often at the diftance 
of above a hundred leagues afunder: but a hundred leagues 
are nothing to hunters, who, in the fearch of game, or in the 
diftant purfuit of it, always meet in fome part or other. 
The difficulty of fixing boundaries, which is very great even 
among fedentary nations, is much greater among hordes who 
roam from forefts to forefts, and yet pretend to be the abfo- 
lute proprietors of diftri€ts which they only run over. 

Such nations as were really fifhers, or ichthyophagi, exifted 
only in the northermoft regions of the New World: for, 
though we find between the tropics favages who are much 
addicted to fifhing, they neverthelefs plant feveral feet of ma- 
nioc around their huts. But throughout America this cul- 
ture, as well as that of the maize, was the bufinefs of women, 
and the reafon of it is very eafly to difcover; but little of it 
was cultivated, fo that this employment was not regarded as 
the principal occupation. Many hunters have even been 
difcovered, as well in the fouth as in the north, who followed 
no fpecies of cultivation, living folely on game. As it hap- 
pened that they were more fuccefsful at fome feafons than at 
others, they could only preferve their meat by broiling it : 
for the nations difperfed towards the centre of the continent 
had not the flighteft knowledge of falt ; but almoft all thofe 
who dwelt in the torrid zone, and even at the extremities of 
the temperate zones towards the equator, made great ufe of 
pimento (caplicum annuum) or other herbs as hot ; and this 
they were taught by nature. We fhould here obferve, that 
the phyficians of Europe have generally been and are ftillin 
an errorin regard to {pices. In burning climes great and 
continual ufe of them is neceffary to aid digeftion, and re- 
itore to the bowels the heat which they lofe by a too copious 
tranfpiration. Thus travellers inform us that thofe fa- 
vages of Guiana, who fprinkle fo much pepper over their 
victuals as to excoriate the tongues of perfons not accuf- 
tomed to it, con{tantly enjoy a more confirmed ftate of health 
than the other people of the country, as the Acoquas and 
the Moroux, who cannot always procure pimento in fufficient 
quantities. Even in Europe we fee how neceflary this {pice 
is tothe Spaniards, who fow whole fields with it as we fow 
barley: in fhort, it is well known that, in proportion as the 
heat of the climate augments, it has been found all over Afia 
and Africa that the confumption of {pices has augmented in 
a dire& ratio with that heat. 

Among thehunting nations of the New World different 
compofittions, to which we commonly give the name of nu- 
tritive powders or condenfed aliments, have been ner 
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which they exprefsly reduce to a {mall compafs, in order that 
they may be able the more eafily to convey them when they 
are to take along courfe through the deferts, where the 
ground, often covered with fnow to the height of two or 
three feet, affords no refources except what proceed from the 
game, which are very uncertain, becaufe many anima!s then 
keep clofe to their coverts, which are fometimes in places at 
a great diftance from thofe in which they are in queft or them. 
Moreover, we gather, from various accounts, and even from 
fome paflages in hiltory, that the gencrality of ambulatory 
nations of our continent have had or ftill have fimilar prac~ 
tices: the favages of Great Pvetany compoled a kind of 
thefe paftes with karemyle, which 1s fuppofed to be the tu- 
bercules of the magron, called by the country folks wild 
vetches, though in fact it isa /atayrus. By {wallowing a ball 
of this drug the Bretons were enabled to difpenfe with all 
other aliment for an entire day. [Dio Caffius, in Sever. ] 
The cafe is nearly the fame with the green powder, in ufe 
among the favages difperfed along the river Sufquehanna, 
which falls into Chefapeak Bay : it will fuffice here to ob- 
ferve, that this fubftance is compofed of torrefied maize, 
which forms the principal ingredient, roots of angelica and 
falt. It may be conjeGtured, however, that thefe barbarians, 
before they had any communication with the colonies of Eu- 
rope, employed no falt in the compofition, as it cannot add 
much to the alimentary properties. 

As to the method of procuring fire, it was the fame 
throughout the whole extent of the New World, from Pata- 
gonia to Greenland ; that is, by rubbing pieces of hard wood 
againft other very dry pieces, fo long and fo forcibly till they 
emitted fparks or kindled into a flame. It is true, that 
among certain populations to the north of California, they 
had the method of inferting a kind of pivot in the hole of a 
very thick plank ; and by the circular friction produced the 
fame effe&t with that’above mentioned. [ Muller, Reife und 
Entdeckungen von den Ruffen.] It fhould feem as if it 
were inftinét alone, or, if the expreflion may be allowed, the 
innate indultry of man, that taught him this practice: fo 
that, en this fuppofition, what fome accounts relate coucern- 
ing the inhabitants of the Marianes, the Philippines, Los 
Jordenas, and the Amicuanes, who were ignorant, as they 
pretend, of the fecret of procuring fire, mult be entirely 
without foundation. And if we find fimilar fa&s in the 
geographers of antiquity, as Pomponius Mela, in regard to 
certain tribes of Africa, it is neceffary we fhould know that 
this author drew his information from the relations of Eu- 
doxus, whom Strabo defcribes as an impoftor, who, in order 
to have it believed that he had doubled the Cape of Good 
Hope, takes the liberty of telling abundance of falfehoods. 
It appears, from the hiltory of China, and particularly from 
the cuftom {till fublitting among the Kamtfhadales, the Si- 
berians, and even among the Ruffian peafants, that the me- 
thod of caufing wood to take fire by fri€tion muft have been 
common in our continent prior to the knowledge of fteel 
and of pyrites: the heat felt by favage man in his hands on 
rubbing them taught him the art. 

As there were in America a very great number of petty 
nations, of which fome were more deeply funk in barbarifm 
than the reft, and ina total ignorance of all that conttitutes 
the rational animal, it is extremely difficult to diftinguifh ac- 
curately the cultoms adopted only by fome particular tribes 
from the pra¢tices generally followed. ‘There are travellers 
who have thought that none of the favages of the New World 
had the {malleft idea of inceft, at leaft in the collateral line, 
and that brothers indifcriminately married their filters, or 
cohabited with them without marriage ; which gave occafion 
to fome perfons to imagine that both the phyfical and moral 
faculties of thofe favages muft have undergone an alteration, 
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fince it is thought that it is with mankind as with domeftic 
animals, whereof fome become ftunted by inceltnous copulas 
tions; a circumftance that has pointed the neceflity of mix- 
ing’ or croffing the races, for the purpofe of m iintaining the 
vigour and perpetuating the beauty of them. It 13 evident, 
from experiments recently made ona fingle {pecies, that the 
degeneracy 1s greater and more rapid by a fucceffion of co- 
pulations in the collateral than in the direét lines a refult 
which certai::ly would not have been expe&ed. However, 
according to the “ Lettres Edifiantes,” and the accounts 
of fathers Lafiteau and Gumilla [Mours des Sauvages & 
Hikoire @’Orvonoque ], itis certain that there exifted feveral 
tribes in America, ainong whom marriage was not contragted 
evcu in the third degree of pacentage; fo that it cannot be 
faid that the conjunctions which we term illicit, or incef- 
tuous, were in general practice there, as they undoubtedly 
were among the Carbs and feveral others. Garcilaffo hike- 
wife relates { Hiftoire des Incas] that the grand cacics, or 
the emperors of Peru, by a curious fort of polygamy, niar- 
ried their filters and their coufin-germans at the fame time. 
He adds, indeed, p. 65. tom. ii. that this cuftomy extended 
not to the people ; but it is a fact that feems to usalmolt im- 
poffible to explain. However, we ought not to give im- 
plicit faith to all that we read in Garcilaffo touching the le- 
gillation of the Peruvians; befides, he agrees that, among 
the hordes of this country, where the authority of the grand 
cacic or emperor was unfettled, as among the Antis, ‘-mar- 
“ riage was unknown; when nature inipired them with de- 
“¢ fires chance gave them a mate, taking whatever woman 
“they met; their daughters, their filters, their mothers, 
“ were indifferent to them; thefe laft, however, were more 
* excepted. In another canton,” headds, the mothers 
“ kept their daughters with extreme care, and when they 
“ married them, elles les defloroient en public de leurs propres 
“ mains, Sour montrer qu'elles les avoient bien gardées,’ tom. is 
p- 14. ‘Vhis lait cultom, if true, would appear {till more 
aitonifhing than the inceft, which muft have really been 
in vogue among the petty hordes, compofed of not above 
130 perfons, fuch as are at prefent feen in the forelts of 
America, than among the more numerous tribes; and ef- 
pecially if we refle€t on the multiplicity of languages reci- 
procally unintelligible, which prevented thefe petty hordes 
trom procuring wives from their neighbours. 

It fhould here be remarked, that what we have mentioned 
on the fubjeét of the degeneracy that may arife from in- 
ceftuous copulations to the human race, as well as to feveral 
Species of animals, is nothing more than a bare fuppofition. 
The truth is, that we are not at prefent, nor are likely foon to 
be, fufficiently informed on a fubje& of fuch importance, for 
being able to fpeak on it with confidence ; for it would be 
to no purpofe here to cite the example of fome nations of 
antiquity, particularly that of the Egyptians, whofe laws, 
which are thought to be the beft known, are often the leait 
underftood, The Greeks, who wrote on the hiflory of 
Egypt after the death of Alexander, might ealily have con- 
founded the fanétions of a foreign code, adopted under the 
dynaity of the Lagides, with the fanctions of the national 
code, wherein we, who have made it our particular ftudy, 
have not been able to find any fatisfactory proof of the law 
that is conjeGtured to have exilted there prior to the time of 
the conqueit of the Macedonians; but a more ample difcuf- 
fion of this matter would here be certainly out of place. 
What convinces us, however, that we ought not to iniift on 
the neceflity of croffing the races in regard to mankind, 
as we do whn fpeaking of the domeftic animals, is, 
that the Circaffians andthe Mingrelians conftitute a people 
who never mingle with any other, and with whom the degrees 
ef conianguinity that prevent marriage are extremely con- 
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tracted ; and yet their blood is gencrally known to be the 
beft in the world, at lealt in the fair fex ; and it is by no 
means credible that the men there are as ugly as is pretended 
by the Chevalier d’ Arvieu, in his Voyages au Levant, whofe 
teltimony is in direét oppofition to M. Chardin, who had 
been upon the {fpot, whereas M. d’Arvieu never was. On 
the other hand, the Samoyedes, who intermix neither with 
the Laplanders nor with the Ruflians, compole a people ex- 
tremely mean and ill-favoured, and abfolutely beardlefs, al- 
though we know, beyond all doubt, from the obfervatious of 
M. Klingftedt, that the Samoyedes never contract inceltu- 
ous marriages, as has been aflerted by fome writers who have 
been very ill informed. 

In the climate of America there may exilt fome particu- 
lar caufes why certain {pecies of avimals are fmaller than the 
analogous races of our continent; fuch as wolves, bears, 
lynxes, and fome others. It is likewife in the qualities of the 
foil, of the air, of the nourifhment that M. Kalm thinks we 
fhould feck the origin of that baftardifement that follows 
among the cattle tranfplanted from Europe into the Englifh 
colonies on the main lagd, from the fortieth degree of lati- 
tude to the extremity of Canada. [Hift. Nat. & Civ. de la 
Pennfylvanie.] And the fame thing is obferved in the north- 
ern parts of Ruffia. As to favage man, the coarfenefs of 
food, and the little inclination he has to labour with his hands, 
render him lefs robuft than we fhould be difpofed to believe, 
were we ignorant that it is the habit of work that principally 
fortifies the mufcles and nerves of the arm, as the habit of 
hunting enables the Americans to fuftain long marches: and 
it was probably this that determined M. Fourmont to give 
thofe nations the appellation of running nations, [ Reflexions 
Critiques, ] though they neither run nor hunt, except when 
forced to it by the moft preffing neceffity. For while they 
have any provifion of flefh preferved by broiling after their 
manner, they remain day and night lying at length in their 
huts, which neceffity alone ever forces them to leave; and it 
is well known at prefent, from repeated obfervations col- 
le&ted in different regions, that all favages in general have fo 
great a propenfity to idlenefs, that it forms one of the cha- 
racteriftics that moft diftinguifh them from civilized’ people. 
To this fhameful vice muft be added an infatiable thirft for 
Spirituous or fermented liquors, and then we fhall have a to- 
lerably juft idea of all the excefles whereof thefe barbarians 
are capable. Thofe who imagine that extreme intempe- 
rance in drink prevails only among people fituated in cold 
climates are much miftaken, fince we learn from all accounts, 
that in the hottef& as well as in the coldeft climates, the 
Americans are as furioufly addiGted to intoxication, 2s of- 
ten as they can find opportunity, and they would find 
an opportunity if they were lefs indolent. But, as they cul- 
tivate maize and manioc only in very {mall quantities, the 
primary fubftance from which inflammatory liquor is ex- 
tracted is frequently wanting to them; for we know that the 
caouin, the pivoré, the chica, and other fa¢titious beverages 
of that nature are moftly drawn from the flour of maize and 
caffave. The hordes that abfolutely cultivate nothing at all, 
as the Moxes, the Patagonians, and numberlefs others, em- 
ploy roots, blackberries, and other wild fruits, for giving a 
tafte to the water, and communicating to it an inebriating 
quality ; which is very eafily done by means of the fermen- 
tation which comes on of itfelf. It is f{uppofed that the 
cold and phlegmatic temperament of the Americans conduéts 
them more than other men to thofe exceffes, which may be 
termed, with M. Montefquieu, a national intoxication: the 
liquors, however, which they brew themfelves are not by far 
fo deftructive to their health as the brandy fold to them by 
the Europeans, making as much havoc among them as the 


fmall-pox, which the Europeans likewife carried with ther 
into the New World, where it is particularly fatal to fuch 
of the favages asgo naked, becaufe their epidermis, and their 
mucous texture being always expofed to the air become thick, 
and their pores are ttili more clofed by the greafy and oily co- 
lours with which they fmear the whole body, to defend it 
from the ftings of the infects, {warming in multitudes, be- 
yond all imagination, in the forefts and uncultivated places: 
aud it is the perfecution.they undergo from the maringuins 
and mufketoes that has alfo taught them the ufe of {moking 
tobacco. 

‘lhe ancient accounts talk much of the extreme old age to 
which the Americans attain ; but it is now well known that 
grofs exaggerations have flipt into thefe narratives, and 
have probably given encouragement to that ridiculous im- 
poltor that appeared in Europe under the name of Hulta- 
zob, attempting to pafs for an American cacic 500 years 
old. It has been remarked by us, and Dr. Bancroft made 
the fame obfervation at Guiana in 1766, that it is impoffible 
to know exactly the age of favages, becaufe fome are totally 
deftitute of numerical words, and with others the numerical 
words are fcarcely carried as far as three ; they have no re- 
gillers, nor any thing that can fupply the place of them; 
and, for want of calendars, they are often ignorant not only 
of the day, but even the year of their nativity. In general 
they live to the ufual term with the reft of the fpecies, at 
leaft in the northern countries: for the heat between the 
tropics, by exciting a continual perfpiration in the body, 
there abridges the courfe or the dream of life. Nothing is 
more true, however, than that almoft all the American 
women bring forth without pain and with extreme facility ; 
fo that it fearcely ever happens that any die in childbirth, or 
from the confequences of it: hiftories relate, that before the 
arrival of Pizarro and Almagro they had never heard of 
midwives at Peru. Hence it has been furmifed, that this 
effet was only owing to a particular configuration of the 
organs, and likewife to that want of fenfibility obferved 
among the Americans, of which ftriking inftances are found 
in the relations of travellers. Almoft 200 years had elapfed 
before the method employed by the female favages for faiten- 
ing the umbilical cord of their children came to our know- 
ledge: it is a great miftake to pretend that they tie it, and 
then to add tisat it is a praétice pointed out by nature to all 
the nations in the world. They do not tie it, but apply a 
burning coal to it, which carries off one part, and the other 
fhrivels up to fuch a degree that it can never afterwards 
open. If nature has taught a method of procefs in this re- 
fpect, it muft be confeffed that it is a difficult matter to dif- 
tinguifh it from thofe which fhe has not taught. 

Among the Americans very few individuals have been 
found maimed or deformed from their birth ; and the reafon 
is, becaufe, like the Lacedamonians, they had the barbarity 
to deftroy fuch children as by a vicious organization, or 
fome natural deformity, were incapable of procuring them- 
felves a livelihood from the fithery or the chace. Befides, as 
the favages have no arts, fo neither have they the difeafes in. 
cident to artizans, and never diflocate their limbs in raifing 
edifices or managing machines. The long journies that 
pregnant women are obliged to take, fometimes occafion 
them to mifcarry, but it feldom happens that the violence of 
the movement maims the infant in the womb. ‘The abfolute 
deficiency of all kinds of domeitic cattle, and of courfe the 
total want ofall milky diet, 1s the reafon that the Americana 
women keep their babes a long time at the breaft; and that 
when they are delivered of twins, they facrifice that which 
appears to them the weakeit of the two: a monftraus 
practice, but introduced among petty roving nations, where 
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the men never take any burden that might encumber them 
in the chace. 

Nothin& is more furprifing than the obfervations that are 
found in the memoirs of fome travellers concerning the ftupi- 
dity of the America children they have attempted to teach. 
Maregrave afférts [Comment.ad Hitt. Brafihe ], that in pro- 
portion as they approach the term of adolefcence their Cae 
pacities feem to contract. The miferable ftate to which we 
know. wat education is reduced in the colonies of South 
America, that is to fay, among the Portuguefe and Spa- 


niards, might induce us to fuppofe that the ianorance of the 
matters may be fufficient to occafion that of the f{cholars ; 
but we have not feen that even the profeffors of the univer- 
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fity of Cambridge in New England have yet formed the 
minds of any young Americans, fo far as to enable them to 
produce them in the literary world. We thall here only re- 
mark, that, in order to afcertain how far the intellcétual fa- 
culties of the native Americans are extenfive or confined, 
we oucht to teke their children while yet in the cradle, and 
conduét their education with great rentlenefs-and patience ; 
for after thefe children have contra&ted, during a number of 
years, the barbarous or favage manners of their parents, it is 
extremely difficult to efface from their minds thofe impref- 
fions that have ftruck the deeper root from their being the 
firft. . Befides, the experiment fhould not be confined to 
two or three fubjects, but extended to a great number, fince 
even in Europe, out of fuch multitudes of children as are put 
to ftudy from their earlieft years, fuch a {mall number of rea- 
fonable men are obtained, and a {till fmaller of enlightened 
perfons. Is it, however, from a few merchants of America, 
from a few adventurers, guided in all their aétions by the 
mott fordid avarice, that we are to look for thefe arduous at- 
tempts? Alas, we fhould form no fuch expectations! 
There would be no need to mention the Creoles, as their 
hiftory is not neceffarily connected with that of the natives 
of the new continent, were it not expedient to obferve, that, 
even granting that Thomas Gage and Coreal, or the traveller 
who has borrowed this name, have grofsly exaggerated in 
their accounts of the imbecility or rather brutalization of 
the Spaniards born in the Weft Indies; [Defcript. & Voy. 
aux Indes occident.] it is neverthclefs true, that thefe Creoles 
have been generally fuppofed to have undergone fome altera- 
tion from the nature of the climate ; and that being a mistor- 
tuhe and not a crime, Father Fejoo ought to have been a little 
more candid in what he has written in their juftification, 
fince it fhould feem that he never would have thought of 
vindicating them had he not conceived that the glory of the 
Spanifh name was concerned. Such prejudices, however, 
are unworthy of a philofopher, in whofe fight the glory of all 
the nations in the world fhould be as nothing, when put in the 
balance again{t truth. Readers of any penetration will eafily 
perceive that it was neither to envy nor toany private refent- 
ment againft the Spaniards that what has been feen of the 
alteration brought on in the temperament of their Creoles is 
to be afcribed, fince to the full as much has been faid of 
the Europeans, eftablifhed in the North of America, as any 
one may convince himfelf by reading the hiltory of Penn- 
fylvania, which we have already had occafion to cite. If 
the Creoles had written works capable of immortalizing 
their name in the republic of letters, they would not have 
been in want of the pen and the inflated ftyle of Jerome 
Fejoo to make their apology, which they alone could, and 
they alone ought to have done. Neither was it from 
want of time that they negle&ted it, fince Coreal, who 
has depicted them, as we obferved, in fuch unfavourable 
colours, failed for America in 1666, In fhort, the farther 


culture proceeds in the interior of the New World, by draining 
the morafles, by felling the timber, and clearing the woods, 
the more alfo will the climate change and foften ; which is 
a neceflary confequence, obfervable from year to year; and 
that we may here fix exa€tly the period of the firlt obferva- 
tion made in this refpe&, we fhall remark, that in the laft 
edition of the Recherches philofophiques fur les Americains, 
there is a copy of a letter, by which it appears, that fo long 
ago asthe year 1677, this change of climate was already 
perceived, at leaft in the Englifh colonies, which every one 
knows to have been the molt pertinacioufly bent on tilling 
and ameliorating the ground, on which the favages beftowed 
hardly any care; they expected all from nature, and nothing 
from their own induftry. It is certainly a grand miftake to 
{uppofe that the abundance of game, of fifh, and of fruits 
obtained without culture, retarded the progrefs of civilized 
life throughout almoft the whole extent of America; to the 
northern point of Labrador, and all along the coafls of 
Hudfon’s bay, from Munk harbour to Churchill river, the 
fterility is extreme and incredible. Now, the fmall bands of 
the human fpecies that have been met there, are as favage, 
at leaft, as thofe that roam at the centre of Brazil, of Gui- 
ana, and all along the Maranon and the Oroonoko, where 
are found more alimentary plants, more game, more fith, 
and where the ice never prevents fifhing in the rivers. On 
the contrary, it appears, that the poffeflion of a grain fo 
eafily raifed and multiplied as the maize, might have induced 
the Arericans, in fome provinces, to leave off the ambu- 
latory life, and forego the chace, which renders the heart of 
man hard and pitilefs. It is, however, very certain, that 
fome of thofe tribes who poffeffed the feed of the maize, 
were {till anthropophagi, as the Caribs of the main land, who 
were feen in 1704, to eat the flefh of the Maroons that had 
revolted again{t the Dutch, in their fettlements onthe Ber- 
bice. (Naturgefchiehte von Guiana, § 161.) Neverthelefs 
it is known to be a fact, that thefe barbarians, of whom we 
are now {peaking, cultivate not only the manioc, but alfo 
the pifang, mufa paradifiaca; and unhappily they are not 
the only ones among the Americans, who, without bein 
compelled to it by any {pecies of dearth, have defiled their 
tables, by ferving on them pieces of human flefh, roafted on 
large wooden {pits, or boiled in marabouts. 

There is no difficulty in fuppofing that fome travellers may 
have exaggerated the number of thefe man-eating hordes 5 
but it is undoubtedly true that they have been found in the 
fouth, in the north, and between the tropics. The Atac- 
apas of Louifiana, who, in 1719, ate up a Frenchman, named 
Charleville, dwell at the diftance of more than eight hundred 
leagues from the diftri@ of the Caribs, in huts between the 
fhores of the Effequibo and the Oroonoko ; and thence again 
it is neceflary to make an immenfe journey into the continent 
to arrive at the Encavellados or long-haired blacks, who 
likewife roalt their prifoners ; fo that this fpecies of bars 
barifm is common to fuch nations as cannot have borrowed 
their manners from one another, nor have been corrupted to 
fuch a degree\by the force of example. 

It is not furprifing that, in the immenfe quantity of par- 
ticulars fupplied by the accounts concerning the religious 
pra¢tices of the Americans, fome falfehoods fhould have 
flipped in, whereof fome are already perfeétly known, and 
others wil! be fo in proportion as travellers fhall become more 
enlightened than the generality have hitherto been of thofe 
who have fpoken of the different parts of the New World; 
monks and people who had no pretenfions to philofophy, in 
any fenfe that this term can be underftood, have taken upon 
them to write things that fenfible perfons have repented that 
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they ever read. We thalt only illuftrate this obfervation by 


one fact which will fuffice for enabling the reader to forma 
judgmert on many others. Tt has been afivrmed that f{everal 
avages of the fouthern provinces we hipped a gourd or 
pumpkin ; now let us exar ine how this matter ftands. Jutt 
as the pretended forcerers of Lapland make ufe of a ma- 
gical drum which they beat i order to drive away the devil 
whenever they think him lodged in the body ef a tick perfon 
whom they have not been able to cure by means of their 
ordinary remedies ; {fo fome conjurors in America emhpley 
a gourd, which, after extract > puip, they fill with 


pebbles ; fo that on fhaking it a noife is produced that may 
be heard to a confiderable diltance during the night. — It is 
natural enough that the fawages who are not initiated into 
the jugglery, fhould entertain various fancies concerning this 
myfierious inftrument, not unmixed with fome degree of 
dread ; accordingly they do not venture to touch or even to 
approach it; and this is the whole of the affair about the 
adoration of the gourd. It is to no purpofe to interrogate 
thefe barbarians on the fubje& of practices fo grofs, and 
many others infinitely more fuperftitious; the poverty of 
their language, of which the digtionary might be comprifed 
in a fingle page, forbids all explanation. We know that 
even the Peruvians, though united in fome fort of political 
fociety, had not yet invented terms for expreffing either me- 
taphyfical’ beings, or the moral qualities which mof diftin- 
guith mankind from brutes, as jultice, gratitude, and mercy. 
Thefe qualities were in the number of things that had ne 
name ; virtue itfelf had none in that country on which fo 
many exaggerations have been beitowed. Now, among the 
petty wandering hordes, the paucity of words is full incom- 
parably greater, to fuch a degree that every {pecics of «lu- 
cidation cn matters of morality and metaphyfics is utterly 
impoffible. 

They are certainly miftaken who imagine that among 
favages religion is extremely fimple, extremely pure, and 
that its corruptions increafe in proportion as the people make 
farther advances in civilization. The truth is, that both 
favages and civilized people equally plunge into horrid and 
cruel fuperftitions, when net under the reftraints of found 
reafon; and, if even the profeffion of Chriitianity was un- 
able to prevent the Spaniards from affaffinating their brethren 
ta the glory of God, in the grand fquare of Madrid, it is a 
plain proof how neceffary it is that the reafonable fervice of 
Chriftianity fhould be well underftcod. Now, it would be 
flying in the face of our own judgment to imagine there is 
much philofophy among favages, who likewile celebrate 
auto da fés in their way, and indeed uabappily to a great 
excefs among the Antis, where were found huge earthen vafes 
filled with the dried carcafes of children, who had been 
facrificed to ftatues ; and they were facrificed in this manner, 
whenever the Antis celebrated an act of faith. As to thofe 
who among the favages of America are called Loyes, /ametyes, 
piays, angekottes, javas, tiharangui, and antmons, they fhould 
more properly be denominated phyficians than priefts, as 
they are generally called; it is true, they are wont to accom- 
pany the medicines they adminifter to the fick, with fan- 
taftical praftices, which they think adapted to calm or to 
expel the evil principle, to whom they feem to afcribe all 
the diforders that attack the human body. Inftead of idly 
reafoning on the theology of thefe pretended pricits, it 
would be aéting far more wifely to engage them by prefents 


and a generous treatment to communicate to us the cha-> 


raters of certaia plants whereof they make great ufe in their 
medicaments ; for we are not acquainted with the fiftieth 
part of the vegetables that fome of thefe practitioners in 


pharmacy carry always about them in little bags, and in 
which the whole of their medical knowledge confills. But 


the miflionarics, who confidered thefe American jugglers as 
their rivals, perfecuted them with fury ; aud even whenever 


they have oecafion to mention them in their relations, they 
{till load them’ with abufe, which difgults us as much as the 
barbarous dulnefs of the ityle in which thefe accounts are 
written, and the prodigies, manifeltly falfe, which they 
affivin to be true. There has been no want of miffionarics 
in America, but we have rarely feen among them enlightened 
and charitable men, taking a fincere concern in the miferies 
of the favages, and employing fome means to relieve them, 
It may fafely be advanced, that properly fpeaking, it is only 
the Quakers who have fettled in the New World, with- 
out committing crying aéts of injullice and fhocking 
enormities. Ags to the Spaniards, had we no information 
from other quarters, we might be tempted to believe that 
Las Cafes was {triving to palliate their crimes, by rendering 
them abfolutely incredible. He has the affurance to fay, in 
a treatife entitled, De /a deffruétion de las Indias Occidentales 
per los Caftellanes, and inferted in the collection of his works, 
printed at Barcelona, that in forty years his countrymen 
maffacred fifty millions of Indians. This, however, is a 
grofs exaggeration ; and the reafon of his committing it to 
paper was, that Las Cafas wanted to eftablifh in America 
an order half-military and half-ecclefiattical; his ambition 
afterwards led him to afpire at being grand matter of this 
order, and fo to raife a prodigious tr:bute in filver from the 
Americans. To convince the court of the utility of the 
projeét, which would have been ufeful only to himfelf, he 
iwelled the number of murdered Indians to that extravagant 
amount. 

Neverthelefs, it is aa undoubted faé&, that the Spaniards 
caufed a great number of favages to be torn to pieces by 
large hounds and a fpecies of maitiffs or bull-dogs, brought 
into Europe about the time of the Alanes; they hkewife 
occafioned the death of vaft numbers more of thefe poor 
wretches in the mine, in the pearl-fifherics, and under the 
weight of burdens that could only be tranfported on men’s 
fhoulders, becaufe throughout the whole extent of the eaftern 
coait of the new continent no beaft of burden or of draught 
was found; and it was only at Peru that any glamas were 
feen. In thort, they exercifed innumerable cruclties on the 
cacics and chiefs of hordes whom they fufpe&ed of having 
concealed any filver or gold; no difcipline was obferved in 
their {mall parties, compofed of ihieves, and commanded by 
men who deferved capital punifbment for their crimes, and 
had moftly been taken from the dregs of the people. It is 
an indifputable faét, that both Almagro and Pizarro could 
neither read nor write. Thefe two adventurers were at the 
head of a hundred and feventy foot-foldiers, a number of bull- 
dogs, and a monk named La Valle Viridi, whom Almagro 
afterwards caufed to be beat to death with the but end of muf- 
kets, in the ifiand of Puna. Such was the army that marched 
againft the Peruvians; as to that which went to the attack of 
the Mexicans, under the condu@ of Cortez, it confifted of 
fifteen cavaliers and five hundred infantry at the utmoft, 
Now we may form fome idea of the horrors thefe feven 
hundred and thirty-nine murderers muft have committed at 
Peru and at Mexico; we may likewife get a notion of the 
ravages committed in the ifland of St. Domingo. But it is 
an infuit to common fenfe to affert that they flaughtered 
fifty millions of inhabitants. Thofe who give credit to fuch 
extravagant affertions, doubtlefs, have no proper conception 
of fo great a number of mankind; all Germany, Holland, 
the Low Countries, with France and Spain taken together, 
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do not at the prefent day contain: fifty millions of people. 
Yet if we except the interior of Spain, the earth there is 
tolerably well cultivated, and that by the labour of «simals, 
combined with that of the hufbandman. In America no- 
thing was cultivated by the labour of animals; accordingly 
we [ce from the journals of the Spaniards themfelves, that 
it frequently happened that they marched for five or fix days 
in Peru without coming to a fingle habitation. In the ex- 
pedition to Canella, we are told by Juraba, that they made 
no ufe of their {words but in hewing the briars and brambles, 
to clear their pafflage acrofs the molt frightful defert that 
can be imagined. In the heart of Paraguay and Guiana, 
whither the little Spanifh armies never penetrated, and of 
eourfe committed none of the ravages that have been im- 
puted to them, at firft only forcils were difcovered, and 
afterwards forefts again or petty tribes were found, often 
at the diftance of a hundred leagues from one another. It is 
apparent from all that the Jefuits have publifhed concerning 
the eftablifhment of their miffions, how difficult it was to 
bring together favages in countries more extenfive than 
France, and where the Jand is better than in Peru, and not 
inferior to that of Mexico. If we would obtain an idea of 
the ftate of the New World at the time of its difcevery, we 
mutt doubtlefs ftudy the accounts, but at the fame time we 
fhould employ a nice difcernment and a critical feventy for 
removing the falfehoods and prodigies with which they 
{warm; compilers without tafte or judgment, pick up all they 
find in the journals of travellers, and thus form difgufting 
romances, which have but too much increafed in our days, 
becavfe it is much eafier to write without reflecting, than 
with care and meditation. 

The thinnefs of the population of America, and the 
want of courage in its inhabitants, are the true caufes of 
the rapidity of the conquetts made there; one half of the 
world fell, as it were, in an in{tant, under the yoke of the 
other. hofe who pretend that fire-arms alone decided the 
victory, are greatly miftaken ; fince with thofe arms it has 
never yet been practicable to fubdue the centre of Africa. 
The ancient Batavians and the Germans were for the mott 
part naked; they had neither helmet nor cuirafs ; they had 
not even iron enough for barbing all their javelins; yet 
thofe men, fupported by their valour, often fought with 
advantage againit {oldiers in coats of mail, helmets, and in 
fhort armed with inftruments no lefs murderous than the 
pilum was of the Roman infantry. If, therefore, America 
had been peopled by natives as warlike as thefe Germans 
and Batavi, feven or eight hundred men would never have 
conquered from them two empires in a month. Nor can 
it be faid that the band commanded by Pizarro was {upport- 
ed by auxiliary troops, fince, at the battle of Caxamalca, the 
Spaniards alone engaged the army of the emperor Atahualpa, 
and the event proved that Pizarro had no need of auxiliary 
forces. 

It is not to be denied that by a local difpofition extremely 
remarkable, all the great rivers, namely, La Plata, the 
Maragnon, the Oroonoko, the river of. the north, the 
Miffifippi, the St. Lawrence, have their mouths at the 
eaftern fhore, where the Europeans muft make their firft 
landing ; fo that by going up thefe rivers they penetrated 
without difficulty into the heart of the continent ;- whereas 
the fituation, as is well known, is quite different of Peru 
and Mexico, that is to fay, on the weftern fhore; and they 
cannot otherwife be attacked than by troops already fatigued 
by the long marches they have made in the interior ot the 
country. 

Whatever was the caufe of it, the New World was fuch a 
defert, that the Europeans might have eftablifhed themfelves 
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there without deftroying any tribe of the natives: and). ag 
they would have given the Americans iron, arts, trades,. 
horfes, oxen, and breeds of ail the other domettic animals 
ot which they were deflitute, that would have been in fome 
fort a compenfation for the foil of which they would have 
taken pofleflion. Some civilians are known to maintain 
that the hunting tribes of America were not the right own- 
ers of the foil; becaufe, according to Grotius and Lauter- 
bach, the property of a country cannot be’ acquired by 
hunting in it, by cutting wood or drawing water there ; 
nothing but the precife demarcation of limits, and the in- 
tention of cultivating, or culture already begun, can elta- 
blifh the poffeffion. We take the liberty, however, to differ 
widely from this opinion, and think that the hunting na- 
tions of America were well authorifed to affert that they 
were, as has beeu obferved above, the abfolute owners of 
the foil; becaufe, in their method of living, the chace is 
equivalent to culture ; and the conftruétion of their huts is 
a.title againft which Grotius, Lauterbach, Titius, and all 
the civilians of Europe, cannot be appealed to without ren- 
dering the appellant ridiculous. It is allowed, that in 
places where there was already fome fort of culture, the 
right was itill more incontrovertibly founded ; and it is ex- 
ceedingly hard to conceive how it could ever come into the 
head of pope Alexander V1. to grant, by a bull of the year 
1493, the whole of the continent, with all the iflands of 
America, to the king of Spain. Yet he did not think he 
was difpofing of uncultivated and uninhabited regions, fince 
he fpecitics in his donation both towns and caftles, civitates 
& caffra in perpetuum, tenore prafentium, donamus. It may 
be replied, that this aét was only ridiculous: yes, it is pre- 
cifely, becaufe it was ridiculous that it ought not to have 
been made, to avoid giving room to weak minds to ima- 
gine that the fovereign pontifls have contributed as much as 
lay in their power to all the depredations and to all the 
maffacres that the Spaniards have committed in America, 
where they cited this bull of Alexander VI. whenever they 
poignarded a cacic and ufurped a province. The court of 
Rome fhould have foiemnly repealed this a& of donation, at 
leaft after the death of Alexander VI. ; but unfortunately: 
we cannot find that it ever thought of taking this ftep ia 
favour of religion. 

Another remarkable circumflance is, that fome divines 
maintained, in the 16th century, that the Americans were 
not men ; and it was not merely the want of a beard, and 
the nudity of the favages, that led them to adopt the fenti- 
ment, but the accounts they received concerning the an- 
thropophagi, or the cannibals. This is manifeft by a letter 
{till extant of Lullus: the weitern Indians, fays he, have 
nothing of the reafonable animal except the mafk; they 
{carcely know how to fpeak, and are not acquainted either 
with honour, or modeity, or probity ; no ferocious animal is 
fo ferocious as they; they devour one another, tear their 
enemies into morfels, fuck their blood, and always. have 
enemies; for wars are eternal among them, and their venge- 
ance knows no bounds. The Spaniards who frequent them, 
continues he, become infenfibly as perverfe, as malicious, as 
atrocious as themfelves, whether it be from the force of ex- 
ample, or whether it proceeds from the influence of the cli- 
mate: adeo corrumpuntur illic mores, five id accidat exempla 
incolarum, five celi natura. There is no reafon, however, to 
think that the climate has any influence in this matter; 
fince we have already obferved, that in the hotteft countries, 
as under the equator, and in the coldeft, as beyond the fif- 
tieth degree, we have alike feen barbarians devour their prie 
foners, and celebrate in horrible fongs the memory of their 
anceftors, who feafted in like manner at fimilar banquets. 
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Lullus, and the divines above mentioned, mult have been 
totally trnorant that the eating of human flefh was likewile 
extremely common among the ancient favages of our conti- 
nent: becaufe, when man is not enlightened by the f{ci- 
ences, when neither his hand nor his heart is rettrained by 
law, he every where falls into the fame exccffes. But, in 
clofing this article, we fhall repeat, that it will be for ever 
a matter of aftonifhment, that in one entire hemifphere of 
our globe there was not the leaft idea of the feiences in the 
year 1492, fo that the human mind was there upwards of 
3000 years behind hand. Even at this day there is not, 
throughout the whole extent of the New World, one Ame- 
rican population that is free, and on the point of gaining 
inftruction in literature; for the Indians of the miffions 
have nothing to do with the fubjeét ; fince all concurs to 
fhew that they are rather converted into fanatical flaves 
than reduced to a {tate of humanity. 

In regard to the firft people of America, and whence they 
came to recite the various opinions that have been advanced 
would lead us greatly beyond our purpofe. The fubject 
has been copioufly and elaborately invettigated by the abbeé 
Clavigero and Dr. Robertfon, and we may reafonably con- 
tent ourfelves with the refult of their inquiries. ‘The latter, 
after recapitulating and difcuffing the mott plaufible opinions 
on the fubject, comes to the following conclufions: 1. That 
America was not peopled by any nation from the ancient 
continent, which had made any confiderable progrefs in 
civilization ; becaufe, when America was firlt difcovered, 
its inhabitants were unacquainted with the neceffary arts of 
life, which are the firft eflays of the human mind toward 
improvement; and if they had ever been acquainted with 
them, for inftance, with the plough, the loom, and the 
forge, their utility would have been fo great and obvious, 
that it is impoffible they fhould have been loft. Therefore 
the anceftors of the firit fettlers in America were uncivi- 
lized, and unacquainted with the neceflary arts of life. 

2. America could not have been peopled by any colony 
from the more fouthern nacions of the ancient continent ; 
becaufe none of the rude tribes of thefe parts poffefled en- 
terprife, ingenuity, or power, fufficient to undertake fuch 
a diftant voyage; but more efpecially becaufe that, in all 
America, there is not an animal, tame or wild, which pro- 
perly belongs to the warm or temperate countries of the 
ealtern continent. 

In fhort, from thefe and feveral other arguments, he 
thinks it reafonable to conclude, that the progenitors of all 
the American nations, from Cape Horn to the fouthern li- 
mits of Labrador, from the fimilarity of their afpect, co- 
lour, &c. migrated from the north-eaft parts of Afia: 
and that the nations that inhabit Labrador, Efquimaux, and 
the parts adjacent, from their unlikenefs to the American na- 
tions, and their refemblance to the northern Europeans, 
came over from the north-welt parts of Europe. Hilt. of 
America, vol. ii. p. 22, &c. 

On the other hand, the abbé Clavigero, a native of Ame- 
rica, and a later writer than Dr. Robertfon, is of opinion, 
that there remains no other folution to this intricate quef- 
tion than by admitting an ancient union between the equi- 
noGtial countries ef America and thofe of Africa, and a 
connection of the northern countries of America with Eu- 
rope on the eaft and Afia on the weft; fo that there has 
probably been a period fince the flood when there was but 
one continent. ‘The beaits of cold climates pafled over the 
northern ifthmufles which perhaps conneéted Europe, Ame- 
rica, and Afia; and the animals and reptiles peculiar to hot 
countries paffed over the ifthmus that conneéted South Ame- 
rica with Africa; for, from various reafons, he is induced 
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to believe, that there was formerly a traét of land uniting 
the ealternmoft part of Brazil to the wellernmott part of 
Africa » and that all the traét of land may be funk by fome 
violent agitation of nature, leaving only fome traces of it in 
that chain of iflands whereof Cape de Verd, Fernandez, 
De Norona, Afcenfion, and St. Matthew iflands make a 
part; and alfo in thofe numerous fand-banks difcovered by 
diflerent navigators, and particularly by de Buache, who 
founded that fea with great accuracy. Thefe iflands and 
fand-banks may probably have been the moit elevated parts 
of that immerged iffhmus. In like manner it is probable 
that, the north-weftern part of America was joined to the 
north-eaitern part of Afia by a neck of land which has been 
funk or wafhed away ; and the north-eaftern parts of Ame- 
rica to the north-wellern parts of Europe, by Greenland, 
Iceland, &c. 

On the whole, we cannot but believe that the quadrupeds 
and reptiles of the New World paffed thither by land, and 
by diferent routes, from the old continent. All other fup- 
pofitions are fubjeét to enormous difficulties ; and, though 
this be not without fome, yet they are not altogether un- 
furmountable. The moft formidable is the fuppolition of 
an earthquake, fo violent as to fubmerge a tract of land of 
more than 1500 miles in length, which, according to our 
hypothefis, united Africa and South America. We do 
not, however, afcribe this ftupendeous revolution to a fingle 
fhock; it may have been effected by a fucceffion of earth- 
quakes. It is well known that thefe convulfions are com- 
mon in the climates where we fuppofe this ifthmus to have 
been. Neither is it impoffible, nor even improbable, that 
fuch an effcét fhould be produced by earthquakes ; nor is 
hiitory by any means deftitute of examples to our purpofe. 
The earthquake that was felt in Canada, in 1663, overturned 
a chain of freeftone mountains upwards of 300 miles in 
length, converting the whole of that immenfe traé into one 
entire plain. And how prodigious muft have been the con- 
vulfion occafioned by thole extraordinary earthquakes re- 
corded in the hiftories of America, when the world was 
thought to be on the verge of diffolution ! 

It may farther be objected to this fyftem, continues the 
abbé, that if beatts traverfed by land from one continent to 
the other, it will be no eafy matter to aflign a caufe why 
fome fpecies paffed thither without leaving a fingle indivi- 
dual behind them on the old continent; and, on the con- 
trary, that fome entire {pecies fhould remain in the old con- 
tinent, and not a fingle individual of them emigrate to 
America. But this objection operates with equal force 
‘again{t every other opinion, excepting that which employs 
angels in tranfporting bealts. Suppofing, however, that it 
did not, we have a fatisfaGtory aniwer to it. All the qua- 
drupeds of the earth are not yet known; we cannot, there- 
fore, affirm how many are in the one which are not in the 
other continent. The knowledge of the beft informed zoo- 
logifts is very imperfeét, and they differ among themfelves. 
The count de Buffon enumerates only two hundred fpecies 
of quadrupeds. Bomare, who wrote a fhort time after him, 
makes them amount to 265; but to fay how many more 
there may be, and of what kinds, until we have explored 
the interior regions of Africa, a great part of Tartary, 
the country of the Amazons, the vait territory weft ef the 
Miffifippi, and various other unexplored and extenfive coun- 
tries, which, together conftitute a great proportion of the 
entire globe, would be mere conjecture. No argument, 
therefore, can be inferred from the difference of the animals 
in the two continents again{t our fyftem, till the animals in 
thefe unexplored regions fhall have been examined. Abbé 
Clavigero’s Hilt. of Mexico, vel. ii. diff. 1. in 
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We have dwelt the longer on this article, as it muft be 
highly interefting to every inquifitive mind, and the difeuf- 
fion of it is blended with much ufeful information. 

AMERICA, in Geography, or the New World, or the 
Weit Indies, is one of the jour quarters of the globe, bor- 
dered by the ocean, difcovered by Chriftopher Columbus, a 
Genoele, in 1492, and denominated America, from Americus 
Vefputius, a Florentine, who landed, in 1497, on that part 
of the continent, fituated to the fouth of the equator ; after 
which it fell principally under the dominion of the Spaniards, 
the Englifh, the French, the Portuguefe, and the Dutch. It 
is divided into north and feuth by the gulf of Mexico and 
the ftraights of Panama. North America, as far as it js 
known, extends from the rith degree of latitude, or 7° 30’, 
as marked in the map of Lacruz, tothe 75th, or, as others 
{tate it, to the 72d. Its principal countries are Mexico, 
Califarnia, Louifiana, Virginia, Canada, Newfoundland, the 
iflands of Cuba, St. Domingo, and the Antilles. South 
America reaches from the 12th degree of north to the 6oth 
degree of fouth latitude, or, if the ftrait of Magalhaens be 
the limit, tothe 54th: its countries are, Terra Firma, Peru, 
Paraguay, Chili, Terra Magellanica, the Brazils, and the 
country of the Amazons. America, in length from N. lat. 
72° to S. lat. 54°, comprehends 126°, or 7560 geographical 
miles, or in Britifh miles about 8800. The greateit breadth 
of South America from Cape Blanco welt, to that of St. 
Rogue eaft, is 45°, or 2880 geographical miles ; but in the 
North, from the promontory of Alafka to the moft eaftern 
point of Labrador, or even of Greenland, a third part mutt 
be added. Suppofing the breadth of North America to be 
3840 geographical miles, the average breadth will be about 
3360 geographical miles, or nearly 4000 Britifh miles. This 
extenfive continent lies between the Pacific ocean on the 
weft, and the Atlantic on the eaft, and is faid to contain 
upwards of fourteen million of {quare miles. 

Sours America, the population of which is eftimated 
at about 13,000,009, is an extenfive peninfula, connected 
with North America by the iftmus of Darien, and divided 
between Spain, Portugal, France, Holland, and the Abori- 
gines, as follows: 

Spani/h Dominions, computed at more 
than 5000 geographical miles, and 
containing about 9,000,000 in- 


habitants. Chief Towns. 
Terra Firma, Panama and Carthagena. 
Peru, Lima. 
Chili, St. Jago. 
Paraguay, Buenos Ayres. 


Portuguefe, equal, probably in 
extent to the Spanith. 
Brazil, 
French. 
Cayenne, 


Dutch. 


Surinam, 


St. Salvador. 
Caen. 


Paramaribo. 


Aborigines. 
Amazonia. 
Patagonia. 

The climate of Trrara Firma, efpecially in the northern 
parts, is extremely hot and fultry during the whole year. 
From the month of May to the end of November, the fea- 
fon, called Winter by the inhabitants, is almoft a continual 
fucceffion of thunder, rain, and tempelts; the clouds preci- 
pitating the rain with fuch impetuofiiy, that the low lands 
exhibit the appearange of an ocean, Great part of the coun- 


try is of confequence almoft continually flooded ; and this, 
together with the exceflive heat, fo impregnates the air with 
vapours, that in many provinces, particularly about Papayan 
and Portobello, it is extremely unwholefome. The foil of this 
country is very different ; the inland parts being exceedingly 
rich and fertile, while the coafts are {andy and barren. It is 
impoffible to view, without admiration, the perpetual verdure 
of the woods, the luxuriancy of the plains, and the towering 
height of the mountains. This country produces corn, fu- 


‘gar, tobacco, and fruite of all kinds; the moft remarkable is 


that of the manzanillo tree: it bears a fruit refembling an 
apple, but which, under this appearance, contains the moft 
fubtile poifon, The bean of Carthagena is the fruit of a 
fpecies of willow, about the bignefs of a bean, and is an ex-~ 
cellent remedy for the bite of the moft venomous ferpents, 
which are very frequent all over this country. Among the 
natural merchandize of Terra Firma, the pearls found on the 
coait, particularly in the bay of Panama, are not the leaft 
contiderable. An immenfe number of Negro flaves are em- 
ployed in fifhing for thefe, and have arrived at a wonderful 
dexterity in the occupation. They are fometimes, however, 
devoured by fharks while they dive to the bottom, or are 
crufhed againft the fhelves of the rocks. This country was 
called Terra Firma, on account of its being the firft part of 
the continent which was difcovered, all the lands found pre- 
vious to this being iflands. 

From the fituation of Peru, which is within the torrid 
zone, one would fuppofe it to be uninhabitable; but the 
Andes, thofe lofty mountains, being on one fide, and the 
South fea on the other, it is not fo prodigioufly hot as tro- 
pical countries in general are; and in fome parts it is difa- 
greeably cold. In one part are mountains of a ftupendous 
height and magnitude, having their fummits covered with 
fnow ; on the other, volcanos flaming within, while their 
tops, chafms, and apertures are involved in ice. The plains 
are temperate, the beaches and vallies hot ; and laftly, ac- 
cording to the difpofition of the country, its high or low 
fituation, we find all the various gradations of temperature 
between the extremes of heat and cold. It is remarkable, 
that in fome places it never rains, a defe& fupplied by a dew 
that falls every night, and fufficiently refrefhes the vegetable 
creation; but in Quito they have prodigious rains, attended 
by dreadful ftorms of thunder and lightning. In the inland 
parts of Peru, and by the banks of the rivers, the foil is 
nies very fertile; but along the fea-coaft it is a barren 

and. 

The climate of Curt1 is one of the moft delightful in 
the world, being a medium between the intenfe heats of the 
torrid and the piercing colds of the frigid zones. Along the 
coatt of the Pacific ocean, they enjoy a fine temperate air, 
and a clear, ferene fky moft part of the year ; but fometimes 
the winds that blow from the mountains in Winter are exs 
ceedingly fharp. There are few places in this extenfive 
country where the foil is not exuberantly rich ; and were its 
natural advantages feconded by the induftry of the inhabit- 
ants, Chili would be the moft popular kingdom in America. 

Some parts of Paracuay, fituated as it is, mult be ex- 
tremely hot by reafon of the almoft vertical influence of the 
folar rays; while diltri€ts muft be pleafant and delightful. 
The heat is in fome meafure, however, mitigated by the 
gentle breezes, which generally begin at about nine or ten in 
the morning, and continue the’ greatett part of the day. 
Some traéts of the country are very mountainous ; but in 
many others are found extenfive and beautiful plains, where 
the foil is very rich, producing cotton, tobacco, and the va- 
luable herb called paragua, together with a variety of fruits. 
Here are alfo extremely rich paftures, in which are ree 
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fuch herds of cattle, that it is faid, the hides are the only 
part exported, while the flefh is left to be devoured by 
the ravenous bealts of the wildernefs. Not long fince a 
horfe might be purchafed here for one dollar, and an ox, 
chofen out of feveral hundreds, for a {till more trifling 
fum. 

The climate of Brazil, or Brastt, has been defcribed by 
two eminent naturalilts, Pifoand Marcgrave, who made their 
obfervations with a philofophical accuracy, and defcribe it as 
temperate and mild, when compared with that of Africa; im- 
puting this circumltance chiefly to the refrefhing wind that 
blows continually from the fea. The air is not only cool, 
but chilly through the night, fo that the natives kindle a 
fire every evening 19 their huts. As the rivers in this country 
annually overflow their banks, leaving a fort of flime upon 
the lands ; the foil here is therefore amazingly rich, ‘The 
vegetable productions are Indian corn, fugar-canes, tobacco, 
indigo, hides, ipecacuanha, balfam, Brazil-wood, which is of 
a red colour, hard and dry, and is chiefly ufed in dyeing, 
though not the red of the belt kind. Here is alfo the fuf- 
tic, of ufe in dyeing yellow, and a beautiful {peckled wood 
employed in cabinet work. They have five different forts of 
palm trees, fome curious ebony, and a great variety of cotton 
trees. This country abounds in horned cattle, which are 
hunted for their hides alone, 20,000 being fent annually into 
Europe. Deer, hares, and other game are likewife in great 
plenty. Amongit the wild bea{ts found here, are tigers, 
porcupines, januveras, and a fierce animal fomewhat refem- 
bling a greyhound ; monkies, floths, and the torpiraflu, a 
creature between a bull and an afs, but without horns and 
entirely harmlefs ; the fleth is very good, and has the flavour 
of beef. The country abounds with a numberlefs variety of 
fowl, both wild and tame; and among them turkies, fine 
white hens and ducks: alfo plenty of fith, infeGs, and fer- 
pents. 

Of Cayenne, the land along the coaft is very low, and 
greatly fubjecét to inundations during the rainy feafon, from 
the multitude of rivers which rufh down from the moun- 
tains with great impetuofity. Here the atmofphere 1s fultry, 
moilt, and unwholefome, efpecially where the woods are not 
cleared away ; but on the higher parts, where the trees are 
eut down, and the ground is laid out in plantations, the 
air is more healthy, and greatly tempered by the fea 
breezes. The foil in maay parts is rich and fertile, pro- 
ducing fugar, tobacco, maize, fruits, and other neceffaries of 
life. 

In the months of September, OGober, and November, 
the climate of Suainam is unhealthy, particularly to ftran- 
gers. “he common difeafes are putrid and other fevers, the 
dry belly-ach and the dropfy. About a hundred miles 
within land from the fea, a quite different foil is feen, a hilly 
country, a pure, dry, wholefome air, where a fire fometimes 
would not be difagreeable. Along the coaft the water is 
brackifh and unwholefome, the air damp and fultry. The 
thermometer ranges from 75° to go° throughout the year. 
A north-eaft breeze never fails to blow from about nine in 
the morning through the day, in the hotteft feafons. As the 
days and nights throughout the year are very nearly of equal 
length, the air can never become extremely heated, uor the 
inhabitants fo greatly incommoded by the heat, as thofe who 
live at a greater diftance from the equator. The featons for- 
merly were divided regularly into rainy and dry; of late 
years, however, fo much dependence cannot be placed upon 
them, owing, probably, to the country being more cleared, 
by which means a free paflage is opened for the air and va- 
pours. 

The air in Amazonta is cooler than might be expected, 


confidering it as fitunted in the torrid zone. This is partly 
owing to the heavy rains which occafion the rivers to overflow 
for one half of the year, and partly to the hazinefs of the 
weather, which obfcures the fun great part of the time he is 
above the horizon. During the rainy feafon the country is 
fubjeét to dreadful florms of thunder and lightning. ‘The 
foil is extremely fertile, producing cocoa-nuts, ananas, plan- 
tains, and a great variety of tropical fruits ; cedar, redwood, 
pak, cbony, logwood, and many other forts of dyeing wood, 
together with tobacco, fugar-eanes, cotton, potatoes, bal- 
fam, honey, &c. The woods abound with tigers, wild boars, 
buffaloes, deer, and game of vavious kinds. ‘She rivers and 
lakes teem with fifh. Here are alfo fea-cows and turtles 5 
but the crocodiles and water-ferpents render fifhing a danger- 
ous employment, 

The climate is faid to be much colder in Patacon1a than 
in the north under the fame parallels of latitude ; a circum- 
{tance afcribed to its being in the vicinity of the Andes, 
which crofs it, and are covered with eternal fnow. It is al- 
mott impoflible to fay what the foil would produce, it not 
being at all cultivated by the natives. ‘The northern parts 
are covered with wood, among which is an inexhauttible fund 
of large timber: but towards the fouth it is faid not to pro- 
duce a fingle tree big enough to be of ufe to mechanics. 
There are, however, good paitures which give food to incre- 
dible numbers of horned-cattle and horfes, firlt carried thi- 
ther by the Spaniards, and fince increafed to an amazing 
degree. 

Noatru America, bounded on the eaft by the Atlantic, 
and on the welt by the Pacific ocean, extends on the fouth 
to the vicinity of Panama; the province of Veragua being 
univerfally confidered as part of North America. Ac- ° 
cording to the maps of Lopez, a chain of mountains runs 
north and fouth, called Sierras de Canatacua, and terminates 
in the point of Higuera; which, dividing the provinces of 
Panama and Veragua, forms a natural boundary between 
North and South America. Its northern limit is not pre- 
cifely afcertained; but from 72° N. lat., aflumed as the 
northern limit, to 7° 30’,-the fouthern boundary, there will 
be an interval of 644°, or 3870 geographical miles, fome- 
what more than 4500 Britifh. Its breadth is very different: 
in different parts.—TVhofe parts of North America not 
inhabited by Indians, belong (if we inciude Greenland) to 
Denmark, Great Britain, the American States, and Spain. 
Spain claims Eaft and Welt Florida, with the whole tra& 
weit of the Miffifippi, and fouth of the northern boundaries 
of Louifiana, New Mexico, and California. Great Britain 
claims all the country inhabited by Europeans, lying north 
and eaft of the United States, except Greenland, which be- 
longs to Denmark. The remaining part forms the territory 
of the fifteen United States; the particular countries and 
provinces whereof are exhibited in the following view : 

Inhabitants. Chief lowns. 
To Denmaik be- 3 
longs Greenland, 
containing - 
Byitifh Provinces. 
New Britain, - not known. 
Upper Canada, - 20,000 
Lower Canada, - 130,000 
Cape Breton ifland, - 1000 


10,000 New Herrnhut. 


Kingfton, Detroit, Niagara. 
Quebec, Montreal. 
Sydney, Louifburg. 


New Brunfwick, te 3 Frederick-town. 
Nova Scotia, 352909 Halifax. 
St. debaiaulandsiaes 5205 Charlotte-town. 


in 1783, 
Newfoundland ifland, 7oco Placentia, St. John’s. 


Unites 


AME 


Unrrep Srares or America. 


Inbabitanis. Chief Towns. 
Vermont, > 85,539 Windfor, Rutland. 
New Hamphhire 141,585 Portfmouth, Concord. 
Maflachufetts 387.787 Bofton,Salem, Newbury-port 
Dikria of Manet 99.540 Portland, Hallowell. 
Rhode ifland, - 68,825 Newport, Providence. 
Connefticut, - 237,946 Newhaven, Hartford. 
New York, ~ - 340,120 New York, Albany. 
New Jerfey, - 184,139 en Burlington, Brunf- 
wick. 
Pennfylvania, 4345373 Philadelphia, Lancatter. 
Delaware, - 593094 seaparuriiges 2 Newcaf- 
tie, 
Maryland, - 319,728 Annapolis, Baltimore. 
Virginia, = 747,010 Richmond, Peterfburg, Nor- 
folk. 
Kentucky, - 73,677 Lexington. 
North Carolina, 393>751 Newbern; Edenton, Halifax. 
South Carolina, 249,073 Charle(ton, Columbia. 
Georgia, - 82,548 Savannah, Augutta. 


Abingdon. 


Territory S. of Ohio, 35,691 
Marietta. 


Territory N.W. 
of Ohio, 


Eaft Florida, Auguftine. 
Weft Florida, Penfacola. 
Louifiana, (ceded to the United States) New Orleans. 
New Mexico, Santa Fée. 
California, St. Juan. 
Mexico, or New Spain, Mexicc. 
Norts America, in Hijfory. America was originally 
peopled by uncivilized nations,-who lived moftly by hunting 
and fifhing. The Europeans who firft vifited thefe fhores, 
treating the natives as wild beafts of the foreft, which have 
no property in the woods where they roam, planted’ the 
ftandard of their refpective malters wherever they happened 
firft to land, and‘in their names claimed the country by right 
of difcovery. Prior to any fettlement in North America, titles 
of this kind were fet up by the Englifh, French, Spanihh, 
and Dutch navigators, who came hither for the purpofe of 
fithing and trading with the natives. Slight as fuch titles 
were, they afterwards became caufes of contention between 
the European nations. The fubjects of different princes 
often laid claim to the fame tract of country, becaufe both 
had difcovered the fame river or promontory, or becaufe the 
extent of their refpeCtive claims was undetermined. 

While the fettlements in this valt uncultivated country 
were inconfiderable aud fcattered, and the trade of it con- 
fined to the bartering of a few trinkets for furs, a trade car- 
ried on by a {mall number of adventurers, the interference of 
claims produced no important controverfy, either among the 
fettlers or the nations of Europe. But in proportion to the 
progrefs of population and the growth of the American 
trade, the jealoufies of the nations which had made early 
difcoveries and fettlements on this coaft were alarmed; an- 
cient claims were revived ; and each power took meafures to 
extend and fecure its own pofleffions at the expence of a 
rival. 

By the treaty of Utrecht, in 1713, the English claimed 
a right of cutting logwood in the bay of Campeachy_ in 
South America. In the exercife of this right the Englifh 
merchauts had frequent opportunities of carrying on a con~ 
traband trade with the Spanith fettlements on the continent. 
Yo remedy this evil the Spaniards refolved to annihilate a 
claim which, though often acknowledged, had never been 
ciearly afcertained. To effect this defign they captured the 
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Englifh veflels which they found along the Spanifh main; 
and many of the Britith fubjeéts were doomed to work in the 


mines of Potofi. 

Repeated feverities of this kind at length, in 1739, occa- 
fioned a war between England and Spain,. which terminated 
in 1748 by the treaty of peace figned at A\ix-la-Chapelle, in 
which reftitution was made on both fides of all places taken 
during the war. 

Peace. however, was of fhort duration, The French 
poflzffed Canada, and had made confiderable fettlements in 
Florida, claiming the country on both fides the Miffiffip pi 
by night of difcovery. To fecure and extend their claims 
they conftruéied a line of forts from Canada to Florida. 
They had fecured the important pafs at Niagara, and 
erected a fort at the jusétion of Allegany and Monongahela 
rivers, cailed Fort du Quefne. They took pains to fecure 
the friendfh’p and affitance of the natives; encroachments 
were made upon the Englifh pofftffions, and mutual injuries 
fucceeded. The difputes among the fettlersin America, and 
the meafures taken by the Fiench to command all the trade 
of the river St. Lawrence on the north, and of the Miffif- 
fippi on the feuth, excited a jealoufy in the Englifn nation, 
which foon broke forth in open war. ‘This war was carried 
on with various fuccefs, till a decifive blow, which proved 
fatal to the intereits of the French in America, put an end 
toitin 1762. ‘his was the defeat of the Freuch army, and 
the capture of Quebec, by the brave general Wolfe. That 
hero was flain at the beginning of the aétion on the plains of 
Abram, and M. Montcalm, the French commander, likewife 
Jott his life. The lois of Quebec was foon followed by the 
furrender of Montreal to general Amheril, and Canada has 
remained ever fince in poffeflion of the Englith. 

In 1763, a definitive treaty of peace was concluded at 
Paris between-Great Britain, France, and Spain, by which 
the Englifh ceded to the French feveral iflands which they 
had taken from them in the Weft Indies, but were confirmed 
in the poffeflion of all North America on this fide the Mif- 
fifippi, except the ifland of Orleans. 

No fooner was peace concluded than the Britifh parlia- 
ment adopted the plan of taxing the colonies ; and, to juttify 
their attempts, declared that the money to be raifed was to 
be appropriated to defray the expence of defending them in 
the latewar. The firit attempt to raife a revenue in Ame- 
rica appeared in the memorable /fampad; pafled March 22, 
1765, whereby it was enacted, that certain initruments in 
writing, as bills, bonds, &c. fhould not be valid in law, une 
lefs drawn on ftamped paper, on which a duty was laid. 

Immediately as this at was publifhed in America it raifed 
a generalalarm. The people were filled with apprehenfions 
at an a€t which they fuppoted to be an attack on their cone 
{titutional rights. The colonies therefore petitioned the 
king and parliament for a redrefs of the grievance, and at the 
fame time entered into aflociations for the purpofe of pre- 
venting the importation and ufe of Britifh manufa@tures until 
the obnoxious act fhould be repealed. This fpirited and 
unanimous oppolition of the Americans produced the defired 
effet ; and on the 18th of March, 1766, the ilamp a&t was 
repealed. ‘The news of the repeal was received in the colo- 
mies with univerfal joy, and the trade between them and 
Great Britain was renewed on the molt liberal footing, 

The parliament, however, by repealing this a@, fo odious 
to their American brethren, by no means intended to lay 
alide the fcheme of raifing a revenue in the colonies, but 
merely to alter the mode. Accordingly, the next year they 
pafled an act, impoling a certain duty on glals, tea, paper, 
and painters’ colours; articles which were much wanted, and 
not manufactured in America, Vhis aét, as might reafonably 
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eed Voafed, kivdlhd the refent- 


and exe ited a general oppe fition to 


have he fter what h 
ment of the Americans, 
the meafure, fo that parliament thought it advifeable, in 
1970, to take off thefe duties, except three pence a pound 
on tea. Neverthelefs this duty, however trifling, kept alive 
the jealoufy of the coloniflls, and their oppofition to parlia- 
mentary taxation continued increafing from day to day. 

It will be eafily conceived that the inconvenience of paying 
the duty was not the fole nor even principal caufe of the oppo- 
jition ; it was the principle, which, once admitted, would have 
{ubjeéted the colonies to unlimited parliamentary taxation, 
without the privilege of being reprefented. The right, ab- 
{tra€tedly confidered, was denied; and the flizhtelt attempt 
to jullify the claim by precedent was uniformly refitted. Nor 
could the Americans be deceived as to the. views of parlia- 
ment; for the repeal of the flamp act had been accompanied 
with an unequivocal declaration, that “ the parliament had a 
right to make laws of fuflicient validity to bind the colonies 
in all cafes whatfoever.” 

The colonics, therefore, entered into meafures for encou- 
raging their own manufactures and home productions, and 
for retrenching the ufe of foreign fuperfluities, while the im- 
portation of tea was prohibited. In the royal and proprietary 
governments, and in Maffachufetts, the governors and peo- 
ple were in a ftate of continual warfare. Aflemblies were re- 
peatedly called and fuddenly diffolved ; employing the time 
while fitting in {tating grievances and framing remonttrances. 
As if to inflame thefe difcontents an act of parliament was 
paffed, ordaining, that the governors and judges fhould re- 
ceive their falaries of the crown; thus rendering them inde- 
pendent on the provincial affemblies, and removeable only at 
the pleafure of the king. hele proceedings, with many 
others of a fimilar tendency, could not fail to produce a 
rupture. ; ' 

In 1773, the fpirit of the Americans broke out into open 
violence. The Gafpee, an armed fchooner belonging to his 
Britannic Majelty,. had been ftationed at Providence, in 
Rhode Ifland, to prevent {muggling. The vigilance of the 
eommander irritated the inhabitants to fuch a degree, that 
abput 200.armed men boarded the veffel under favour of the 
night, compelled the officers and crew to go alhore, and fet 
fire to the {chooner.. Av reward of s5ool. offered by govern- 
ment for apprehending any of the perfons concerned in this 
daring aét, produeed no effectual dilcovery. 

The refolution of the colonies not to import or confume 
any tea, having, in a great meafure, deprived the Englith 
government of a revenue from this quarter, the parliament 
tormed a fcheme of introducing tea into America under 
cover of the Eaft India Company. For this purpofe an act 
was pafled, empowering the company to export all forts of 
teas, duty free, to any place whatever. The company de- 
parted from their ufual mode of tranfaéting bufinefs, and be- 
came theirownexporters. Several fhips were freighted with 
teas, and fent to the American colonies, and factors were 
appointed to receive and to difpofe of their cargoes. 

The Americans, determined to oppofe the revenue fyftem 
of the Englifh parliament in every poffible fhape, confidered 
theattempt of the Ealt India Company to evade the refolu- 
tions of the colonies, and difpofe of teas in America, as an 
indire& mode of taxation, fanétioned by the authority of 
parliament. The peopled affembled in various places, and, in 
the large commercial towns, took meafures to prevent the 
landing of the teas. In Maffachufetts they in like manner 
viewed the tea asa vehicle of an unconftitutional tax, and as 
infeparably affociated with it. ‘To avoid the one they re- 
folved to deftroy the other. About 17 perfons, drefled as 
lndians, repaired to the tea fhips, broke open 342 chelts of 
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tea, and, without doing any other damage, difcharged their 
coutents into the water. 

No fooner did the tidings of this deftruction of the tea 
reach Great Britain thanthe parliament determined to pupith 
that devoted town. A bill was brought in and pafled, to 
** difcontinue the landing and difcharging, lading avd thip- 
ping of goods, wares, aud merchandizes at the town of Bof- 
ton, or within the harbour.” "Chis aét, pafled March 25, 
1774, and called the Botton port bill, threw the inhabitants 
into the greatelt confternation. ‘Vhe town of Boflon pafled 
a refolution expreffing their fenfe cf this oppreflive meafure, 
and a defire that all the colonies would concur to {top all im- 
portations from Great Britain. Moft of them entered into 
{pirited refolutions on this oceafion, to unite with Maffachu- 
fetts in a firm oppofition to the unconftitutional meafures of 
parliament, 

3ut the port bill was not the only a& that alarmed the 
apprehenfions of the Americans. Determined to compel the 
province of Maflachufetts to {ubmit to their laws, parliament: 
paffed an aét for “ the better regulating the government in 
the province of Maffachufetts Bay.”? The objeé of this 
act was to alter the government as it ftood on the charter of 
King William, and to make the fheriffs.and judges dependent 
on the king, and removeable at his will. and pleafure. 

‘This aét was foon followed by another, which ordained, 
that any perfon indicted for murder, or other capital offence, 
committed in aiding the magillrates in executing the laws, . 
might be fent by the governor, either to any other colony, , 
or to Great Britain, for his trial. 

This was fhortly after fuceeeded by the Quebec bill, which 
enlarged the bounds of that province, and granted many pri- 
vileges to the Roman catholics. ‘The view of this aét was 
to fecure the attachment of that province to the crewn of» 
England, and prevent its joining the colonies in their refift- 
ance to the laws of parliament. 

All thefe fteps, however, far from intimidating, rather ex- 
afperated the Americans, by confirming them in their former 
apprehenfions of the evil defigns of government, and ferved 
only to unite the colonies in a more determined oppofition. 
A. correfpondence of opinion, in refpe&t to thefe ats, pro- 
duced an uniformity of proceedings in the colonies. The 
pecple generally concurred in the propofition for holding a 
congrefs, in order to concert meafures for the prefervation of 
their rights. Deputies were accordingly appointed, and met 
at Philadelphia on the 26th of OGober, 1774. 

Preparations now began to be made to.oppofe by force the 
execution of thefe ats of parliament. ‘The militia of the 
country were trained to the ufe of arms; great encourage- 
ment was given to the manufacture of gun-powder, and 
meafures were taken to obtain all kinds of military ftores. 
At Lexington the firft blood was fpilt in. the war; a war 
which fevered America from the Britifh empire. Here was 
opened the firft fcene of the great drama, which, in its 
progrefs, exhibited the molt illu{trious characters and events, 
and clofed with a revolution equally glorious for the ators, 
and important in its confequences to mankind. 

In July, congrefs publifhed their declaration of independ- 
ence, which feparated America from Great Britain. This 
grand event took place 284 years after the difcovery of Ame- 
rica by Columbus; 166 from the firft effeQual eftablifhment 
in Virginia, and 156 from the firfteftablifhment of Plymouth _ 
in Maflachufetts, which were the earlieft Englith fettlements 
in America. 

On the 30th of November, 1782, the provifional articles 
of peace and reconciliation, between Great Britain and the 
American ftates, were figned at Paris; whereby the former 
acknowledged the independence and fovereignty a a 
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United States of America. Thefe articles were ratified by 
a definitive tréaty, September 3, 1753. Thus endeda long 
and arduous confli&, in which Great Britain expended near a 
hundred miliions of money, with a hundred thoufand lives, 
and gained nothing. America endured every cruelty and dif- 
trefs from her enemies, loft many lives and much treafure, 
but delivered herfelf from a forzizn dominion, and eftablifhed 
a rank among the nations of the earth. Holland acknow- 
ledged the independence of the United States of America on 
the 19th of April, 1782 ; Sweden February 5, 1783 ; Den- 
mark the 25th of February ; Spain in March, and Ruffia in 
July, of the fame year. On the zoth of Apmil, 1789, 
George Wafhington was inaugurated prefident of the United 
States of America, in the city of New York. ° 

Hitherto the deliberations of the Union have been marked 
with wifdom, and the meafures they have adopted have been 

produétive of great national profperity. i 

To conclude, the United States, and indeed all parts of 
North America, feem to have been formed by nature for the 
moft intimate union ; as it may truly be affirmed, that no part 

of the world is fo well watered with {prings, rivulets, rivers, 
and lakes, as the territory of the United States. _By means 
of thefe various ftreams and bodies of water, the whole 
country is checquered into iflands and peninfulas. he fa- 
cilities of navigation render the communication between the 
ports of Georgia and New Hamphhire far more expeditious 
and pradlicable than between thofe of Provence and Picardy 
in France, Cornwall and Caithnefs in Great Britain, or Gal- 
licia and Catalonia in Spain. The canals opening between 
Sufquehanna and Delaware, between Pafquetank and Eliza- 
beth rivers, in Virginia, and between the Schiylkil and Suf- 
quehanna, will form a communication from the Carolinas to 
the weflern counties of Pennfylvania and New York. The 

improvement of the Patomak will give a paflage from the 
fouthern ftates to the weftern parts of Virginia, Maryland, 
Pennfylvania, and even to the lakes. From Detroit to Alexan- 
dria, on the Patomak, 607 miles, are only two carrying places, 

_ which together do not exceed the diflance of 4o miles. The 
canals of Delaware and Chefapeak will open the communica- 
tion from South Carolina to New Jerfey, Delaware, the molt 
populous parts of Pennfylvania, and the midland counties of 
New York. Werethefe, and the canal between Afhley and 
Cooper rivers, in South Carolina, the canals in the northern 
parts of the ttate of New York, and thofe of Maffachufetts 
and New Hamphhire, all opened, and many of them are in 
great forwardnefs, North America would thereby be con- 
verted into a clulter of large and fertile iflands, communicating 
eafily with each other, at little expence, and in many initances 
without the uncertainty or danger of the feas. 

From the numerous competitions in every branch of bufi- 
nefs in Europe, fuccefs in any purfuit may be looked upon in 
the fame lizht as a prizeina lottery. But the cafe is widely 
different in America. Here is room enough for every human 
talent and virtue to expand and flourifh. This is fo invariably 
true that it is generally believed there is not an inftance to 
be ‘ound of an induftrious, frugal, prudent European, with 
fober manners, who has not been fucce({sful in bufinefs in that 
country. 

American Earth Nut, in Botany. See Aracuts. 

American Grafs. Sve Agrostis. 

AMERICANA, in Entomology, a fpecies of Curyso- 
MELA that inhabits America ; a variety of it is found in the 
fouth of France. The general colour is greenifh gold, with 
five fanguineous red lines upon the wing cafes. Fab. & 
Gmel. Feeds on the lavandula. A red fet on the head is 
a fecondary diftinétion of this fpecies. 

AMERICANORUM, a fpecies of Aris, defcribed by 
Fabricius as a native of North America. It is hairy and 
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black ; anterior part of the thorax yellow ; abdomen yellow, 
black at the end. Tab. Spec. Inf. Ons. Fabricius, in 
his laft work, * Entomologia Sy{tematica,” gives the apis 
americanorum precifely the fame {pecific chara¢ter as he had 
previoufly affigned to apis africana, fo that at prefent they 
are both deferibed as ‘* hirfuta nigra, thoracis dorfo flavo, 
abdomine virefcente: fegmento primo flavo.”’ ‘To increafe 
the confufion, the latelt editor of the ‘* Linnwan Syft. Nat.’ 
Gmelin, adopts the fame error; apis africana, p. 2780, and 
apis americanorum, p. 2784, and the defcription in the Spec. 
Inf. of Fab. is only added as a fynonym to the latter, It is 
probable they are both the fame {pecies. 

AMERICIMA, in Zoology, a name given by fome early 
naturalilts to a {mall kind of lizard found in Bralil. The pre- 
cife fpecies is -ncertain ; it is faid to be very fmall; not 
above three fingers breadth long, and of the thicknefs of a 
{wan’s quill. Its body appears fquare; its whole back is 
covered by deep grey fcales; its head, legs, and fides with 
brown ones; andits tail with blue. It is very gloffy, the legs 
extremely flender, and it is generally efteemed poifonous. 

AMERIGO, or Americus Vesrucius. SeeVsseuccn 

AMERIMNUM, cr Amertmnon, in Batany, a genus 
of the diadelphia decandria clafs and order, of the natural 
order of papilionacee or leguminofe ; the charaéters of which 
are, that the ca/yx is a one-leafed perianthium, tube bell- 
fhaped, five-toothed, the teeth fharp; the corsl//a papiliona- 
ceous, ftandard with an oblong claw, reundifh heart-fhaped, 
expanding and convex, wings lanceolate, fhorter than the 
ftandard, and keel fhort; the ftamina have 10 filaments con- 
joined, anthers roundifh; the pi/fi/lum has a germ pedicelled, 
oblong, compreffed leafy, varicofe, with lateral veins, within 
woody, not gaping; cells difpofed longitudinally within ; 
the feeds folitary, kidney-fhaped, thicker at the bafe, appen- 
dicled at the top. There are two fpecies, viz. 1. A. Browne, 
“ unarmed, with leaves petioled, alternate, fubcordate-ovate; 
racemes compound, axillary, and lateral.”? This fhrub rifes 
commonly to the height of ten feet, and fupports itfelf on 
other fhrubs. It is a native of Carthagena, Jamaica, and 
Domingo. 2. A. £benus, prickly A. or Jamaica ebony, 
pterocarpus fefiilifolius of Lin. p. buxifolius of Murray and 
<\iton, afpalathus ebenus of Lin. Spec. and Reich. brya of 
Browne Jamaic. {partium arborefcens of Miller and Sloane ; 
“‘ fpiny, with leaves fubfcflile, aggregate, obovate-oblong, and 
peduncles two-flowered.?? This is common in Jamaica and 
feveral other parts of the Welt Indies, where the wood is 
cut, and feat into England under the name of ebony, thowgh 
the true ebony is a native of the ealtern country, and of a 
different genus. This wood is of a fine greenifh brown co- 
lour, and admits of polifhing well, fo that it is much valued 
by the inftrument makers; and it is of a very hard durable 
vature. Dr. Browne fays, that th trunk feldom exceeds 
three or four inches in diameter; that the flender branches 
being very tough and flexible are ufed for riding {witches, 
and kept at all the wharfs about King{ton to fcourge the 
refractory flaves. 

This ipecies may be propagated by feeds procured from its 
native country. ‘The feeds fhould be fown in pots filled with 
light frefh earth early in the {pring, and plunged into a hot bed 
of tanners’ bark, or placed intan under pots. In about fix weeks 
the plants will appear, and being very tender fhould be carefully 
treated; air fhould be admitted to them in warm weather, 
and they fhould be often refrefhed with water. In five or fix 
weeks more they fhould be tranfplanted into deparate pots 
filled with light rich earth, avd plunged again into the hot- 
bed, fhading them from the fun till they have taken root ; 
they fhould then have air every day in warm weather, and 
water once in two or three days, and in cold nights covered 
with glaffes. In this hot-bed they may remain till autumx, 
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when they {gould be removed into the flove, and plunged into 
the bark bed. ‘Thofe whofe roots have filled the pot fhould 
be removed into thole of a larger fize. In winter the plant 
fhould be kept warm, and have but little water, efpecially in 
cold weather; and their leaves, when they contract hith, 
fhould be cleared by wafhing them with a {ponge, otherwife 
the plants will not thrive. ‘Thefe t-nder plants will not live 
in the open airin th's country, even in the warmelt feafon; 
they mutt therefore be conflantly kept in the ftove or bark 
bed, and allowed much air in fummer when the weather is 
warm ; and when they have acquired {trength, they may be 
expofed for three months in a warm [ituation in the fammer. 
Martyn’s Miller. 

AMERINAS, in Entomology, a fpecies of Cynirs, that 
forms unequal galls at the ends of the branches of the fweet 
willow (falix pentandria). Itis black except the legs, which 
are pale. Linneus. 

AMERIOLA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Latium, 
mentioned by Pliny ; but not now exilting 

AMERQUE, in Geography, a city of Mauritania, three 
leagues from the river Eguile, in the province of Habat, an- 
{wering, according to Marmol, to the ancient Tocolofida. 

AMERSBURY, in Geography. See AMBRESBURY. 

AMERSFORT, a town of the Netherlands, in the 
province of Utrecht, fituate in a fertile and pleafaut country 
onthe river,Ems. The objects moft worthy of notice in this 
town are the town-houfe, the triangular grand palace, the 
public walks planted with trees, and the great church dedi- 
cated to St. George. In its vicinity is the mountain called 
Amersfort-berg, on which trees are planted in a kind of villa, 
which reaches to Utrecht. The Ems becomes navigable at 
this town; and all the goods formerly brought out of Ger- 
many by Heffian waggons, and configned to Amtterdam, 
were fhipped at this port. A manufacture of dimity and 
bombazine has been eltablifhed in this place. Its trade in 
beer, rum, and tobacco is now decayed. It is 11 leagues 
eaft-fouth-eaft from Amfterdam, and 54 north-eaft from 
Utrecht. N. lat. 52° 12’. i. long. 5° 4’. 

AMERSHAM. See Acmonvesuam. 

AMERUTHA, or Ameryrua, in Ancient Geography, 
a village of Upper Galilee, mentioned by Jofephus, who for- 
tified it againit the Romans, probably the fame as Meroth, 
which terminates Upper Galilee weltward. 

“AMES, Joseru, in Biography, an induftrious anti- 
quarian, was originally a fhip-chandler in Wapping, and ac- 
quired reputation at an advanced period of lite by his ftudy 
of antiquities. His “ Typographical Antiquities,” or Fiil- 
torical Account of Printing in England, with Memoirs of 
our ancient Printers, and a Regifter of the Books printed by 
them from 1471 te 1600, with an Appendix concerning 
Printing in Scotland and Ireland to the year 1749, 4to. is a 
book well known and often cited. his work was conlider- 
ably augmented, both in the memoirs and number of books, 
by Mr. William Herbert, and printed in three volumes, 
ato. in 1785. Mr. Ames alfo publifhed in Svo. & A 
Litt of Englifh Heads engraved and mezzotinto;’’ and 
he drew up the ‘ Parentalia” from Mr. Wren’s papers. 
He was fecretary to the fociety of antiquarians, and died in 
1759- Nichols’s Anecdotes of Bowyer. 

Ames, Witttam, an Englifh divine, and a famous contro- 
verfial writer, was defcended from an ancient family in Norfolk, 
and was born in1576. He was educated at Chrilt’s college, 
Cambridge, under Mr. William Perkins, from whom he 
probably imbibed the calviniftical and puritanical fentiments 
that diftinguifhed his writings. Whilft he was fellow of his 
college he preached a fermon about 1610-11, in which he in- 
veighed with great vehemence againft cards and dice, as the 
invention of the devil. By this mode of preaching he gave fuch 
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offence, that he withdrew from the univerfity in order to avoid 
expulfion. 1a the fame year he publifhed his * Puritanifmus 
Anghcanus,’” in which he contrafts the principles and con- 
duct of the puritans againft thofe of other perfons with a 
{piritand language equally illiberal and offenfive, No other 
alternative remained, according to his flatement, but either 
* to fupprefs epilcopacy, or to bring back the pope from 
hell.”? Mr. Ames, fogn after leaving Cambridge, removed 
to Holland, and officiated as miniller tothe Englith church 
at the Hague. In 1613, he began his controverfy with 
Grevinchovius, minifler at Rotterdam, on the doétrines of 
election and reprobation, and it was continued from the 
preis. The reputation he thus acquired induced the {lates 
of Friefland to invite him to the theological chair in the uni- 
verfity of Iraneker; and he continued in this refpectable 
{lation for twelve years. In 1618, he attended the fynod of 
Dort, and from time to time communicated information to 
the ambaflador of king James of the debates of this affembly. 
From I'raneker he removed to Rotterdam, where he preached 
to a congregation of his own countrymen; and where, 
after being for fome time affliéted with an aithma, he died 
in 1633. Inthe latt year of his life he wrote his “ Freth 
Suit againft Ceremonies ;”” but it was not publifhed till after 
his death. 

He was elteemed a learned divine, an excellent cafuift, a 
rigid Calvinilt in dotrine, and a zealous advocate for the 
independent form of church difcipline. His writings were 
numerous, both in Latin and Englith; motl of them were 
printed abroad; and the principal of them, belides thofe 
already mentioned, are the following: ‘ Difceptatio Scho- 
lattica inter N. Grevinchovium and G. Amelium,’’ 8vo. ; 
“« Difputatio Altera,”? 8vo. ‘* Coronis ad Collationem Ha- 
gienfem,”? 12mo., written again{t the Arminians; ** Medulla 
Theologica,” r2mo.; ‘* De Incarnatione Verbi,’? 8vo. 
againit the Sotinians; ‘* Bellarminus enervatus,’” S8yo. 
againft the Papilts; ‘* De Confcientia,”? 12mo. and in 
Englifh under the title of “ A Treatife on Confcience,”? 
gto. * Antifynodalia,”? 12mo. againit the Remonttrants ; 
“ Demonttratio Logice Vere,’ 12mo.; ‘* Difputatio 
Theologica,” againlt Metaphytics ; ‘* Technometria,” 8vo. 
on the purpofe and bound of Arts; “ Reply to Bifhop 
Morton on Ceremonies,”? and other tra€ts in the fame con- 
troverfy ; ‘* Chriftiane Catechefeos Sciographia ;”” and 
** Lectiones in Pfalmos Davidis,’’ Svo. a poithumous work, 
dedicated to the magiftracy of Kotterdam by Hugh Peters, 
the colleague of Ames in the Englith church of Amfterdam, 
Neal’s Hitt. Purit. vol. i. p.579. Biog. Brit. 

AMESA, in Ancient Geozraphy, a river of Africa in Nu- 
midia. 

AMESTRATUS, a city of Sicily, called Mutifiratus 
by Polybius, Muftraton by Diodorus Siculus, and Amattra 
by Silius Italicus; now Miltretta, in the Val di Demona, 
on the river Halefus. The inhabitants are called by Cicero 
(in Verrem) Amettratini. It was a ftrong fort of the Car- 
thaginians, befieged by the Romans for ieven months with 
great lo!s, and, after another fiege, taken and razed. 

AMESTRIS, in Entomology, a fpecies of Papizio, 
with angular indented wigs, above black, with rufous and 
blue lunated marks; beneath obfeure. Fab. & Gmel.—In- 
habits India. The anterior wings are black, with two rufous 
fpots, and two blue fpots in the middle of each: behind 


thele a ftreak of reddifh lunules, which terminates in two 


white fpots at the anterior margin, and along the exterior 
margin a ftreak of blue lunated marks. Underfide entirely 
brown, waved with black ftreaks, and a row of cinereous 

oints. Fabricius. 
AMETHYST, in Mineralogy. This ftone was well 
known to the Greeks and Romans, from whom it on 
the 
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the name cu:busos, amethyftus, from «and pubusos, non vinofus, 
becaufe, according to Pliny, its colour was fimilar to, but 
not fo deep as that of wine ; hence, by the abfurd doétrine 
of fympathies, it came to be elteemed as an antidote againit 
drunkennefs. 

There are two kinds of amethytts, the oriental andcommon. 

The oriental amethyit is of a reddifh or yellowith violet 
colour; and in hardnefs, in the form of its cryftals, and in 
fhort in every phyfical and chemical property, except that of 
colour, is the fame as the ruby, the iapphire, andoriental to- 
paz, being a mere varicty of Conunpum. Itis a rare gem, 
and is very feldom brought to Europe. By being heated it 
lofes its colour, and becomes perfectly tranfparent, and of 
great brilliancy, fo as to be fcarcely diitinguifhed from the 
diamond ; fo nearly indeed does it refemble this precious 
ftone, as to be occafionally fubftituted for it in jewellers 
work. De Boot, in his Hiftoria Gemmarum, mentions an 
amethyft, thus rendered colourlefs, eftimated at 209 rix-dol- 
lars, which being cut to the fame pattern, and fet in a fimi- 
lar manner as a diamond of the value of 18,000 gold crowns, 
fo nearly equalled it in luftre that he could not tell the dif- 
ference between them. 

The common amethytt is cryftallized Quartz, or rock 
cryftal, tinged naturally of a full violet colour; its proper- 
ties and characters will therefore be mentioned under the ar- 
ticle Quartz. The common amethyft, like th oriental, lofes 
its colour in the fire, but is at the fame time {poiled by being 
rendered of an opaque white, owing to a multitude of mi- 
nute cracks. The belt European amethyits come from the 
vicinity of Carthagena in Spain. 

To imitate the amethytt in pafte or glafs, take ten pounds 
of clear glafs or pafte, made without manganefe, and fufe it 
down with one ounce and a half of black manganefe, and one 
dram of zaffer. The procefs recommended by Porta is one 
dram of Manganefe to one pound of frit. Neri’s receipt is 
totally erroneous as to the proportion of colouring matter. 
He recommends to each pound of giafs an ounce of colour 
compofed of eleven parts manganefe and one part zaffer, which 
would produce a deep black glafs. Weidenmann Hand- 
buch der Mineralogie. De Boot. Hilt. Gemmarum, lib. ii. 
c. 32. Plinii Hilt. Nat. lib. xxxvii.c. 40. Neri, Art de la 
Verrerie, c. 48. Hatndmaid to the Arts, vol. il. p. 308. 

Ameruyst, in Heraldry, fignifies the purple colour in the 
coat of a nobleman, which, in gentlemen’s efcutcheons be- 
low that degree, is called purpure, and in thofe of fovereign 
princes, Mercury. 

AMETEYSTEA, amethy/t, fo called from the amethyf- 
tine colours of the flowers, in Botany, a genus of the dian- 
dria monogynia clafs, of the natural order of verticillate and 
fabiate of Juffieu ; the chara¢ters are, that the calyx is a pe- 
rianthium one-leafed, tube bell-fhaped, angular, femiquin- 
quefid, fubequal, acuminate and permanent; the corolla is 
one-petalled, ringent, linle longer than the calyx, border 
five-parted and fubequal; upper lip ereét, rounded, concave, 
two-parted, gaping, lower three-parted, the fides rounded, 
ere&, fhorter, the middle quite entire, concave, the length of 
the upper lip; the flaming have filaments filiform, approximat- 
ing under the upper lip and longer thanit, anthers {imple and 
roundith; the pi/illum is a quadrifid gesm, ftyle fize of the 
ftamens, {tigmas two and acute; no pericarpium, but the calyx 
becomes more bell fhaped and {preading; the feeds are four, 
fhorter than the calyx, obtufe, and angular within. There 
is one {pecies, viz. A. cerulea, mountain upright A, which is 
a native of the mountains in Siberia, from whence the feeds 
were fent to the Imperial garden at Peterfburgh, and in 1759 
to Chelfea garden, where the plants annually produce feeds. 

Ttris annual, and hath an upright ftalk, which nfes about 
a foot high, and towards the top pats out two or three {mall 
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Jateral branches; thefe are garnifhed with fmall trifid leaves, 
fawed on their edges, and of a very dark green colour; at the 
extremity of the branches the flowers are produced in {mall 
umbels; thefe are of a fine blue colour, as are alfo the upper 
part of the branches, and the leaves immediately under the 
umbel; fo that though the flowers are {mall, yet from their 
colour with that of the upper part of their ftalks, the plants 
make a pretty appearance during their continuance in flower. 
If the feeds of this plant are fown in Autumn, or are 
permitted to fatter, the plants willcome up early in the fol- 
lowing Spring, and thefe will flower in the beginning of 
June; but thofe fown in the Spring will not flower until 
July. The beft time for fowing is Autumn, The flowers 
have an agreeable fmell. 

When the plants come up they will require no other care 
than to keep them clean from weeds, and where they are too 
clofe to thin them, for they do not thrive when tran{planted ; 
the feeds, therefore, fhould be fown where they are to remain. 

AMETHYSTINE is applied, in Antiquity, to a kind of 
purple garment dyed of the hue of amethy/t. 

In this fenfe amethy/line differed from Tyrian, as well as 
from Ayacinthine purple, being a kind of medium between both. 

AMETHYSTINA, in Entomology, a {pecies of Cury- 
someLa. Above blue-violet, beneath green and violet.- 
Shells with feattered hollow dots.—Thorax large, antenna: 
fhort and black. Fabricius. 

AMETHYSTINUS, in Conchology, a {pecies of Venus, 
defcribed by Argenville; it is of an ovate fhape, and violet 
colour, with perpendicular {trie: about two inches in length, 
and nearly the fame in: breadth.—Native place unknown. 
Gmilin. 

AmeTHYsTiNus, in Entomology, is likewife the {pecific 
name of an infect of the Avis genus: it is nearly naked, 
black: wings violet. A native of the Eaft Indies. Fabricius. 

AMETHYSTINUS, a fpecies of Carasus, that inhabits 
Cayenne ; the wing-cafes and abdomen are blue: the head: 
and thorax fhining, bronze.x—The antennz are hairy, ferru- 
ginous at the bafe : wing-cafes ftreaked. Fabricius, 

AmeTHYSTINUS, in Ornithology, a {pecies of Trocuizus,. 
or humming bird, found in Cayenne ; its colours are chiefly 
green gold variegated beneath with grey and brown; throat 
amethyftine blue: tail forked. Gmelin. Size of the red- 
throated humming-bird, T. Colubris. Linn.—Trochilus 
amethyftinus is le petit oifeau-mouche a queue fourchue & 
VYamethyite, of Buffon, and amethyftine humming-bird of 
Latham. 

AMETZ, in Geography, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of Mofelle, and chief place of a canton in the dif- 
triét of Longwy, three leagues weft-north-weft of Thion-- 
ville, and three fouth eaft of Longwy. 

AMEVILLE, a town of Savoy, in the valley of Aofta,- 
near the Doria, two miles weft of Aofta. 

AMEWELL,,.a populous town of America, in Hune 
terfdown county, New Jerfey ; containing. 5201 inhabitants, . 
of whom 283 are flaves. z 

AMGAILA, or Amearran, in the Materia Medica of 
the Ancients, a name given by Avicenna and others to a 
plant fometimes called acantua Arabica, and Amicantha 
by the Grecks; the roots of which were called dunkon, and: 
much ufed in medicine by the Arabian phyficians. 

The amgaila, called alfo fucaha, or zucahbai, is defcribed : 
as a prickly herb, having roots like thofe of the cyprus, . 
formed of feveral joints or knots.. They were ufed in.fto- 
machic and cardiac compofitions, and were chofen by their 
lightnefs and good {mell. 3 

AMGINSKAITA, in Geography, a town and fortrefs of ’ 
Roffia, fituate on the river Amba, roo miles fouth-ealt of 
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AMHARA, a kingdom of Abyffinia, fituate between 
the two rivers Bahhilo and Gefhen, occupying almoft the 
central part of the country ; and having Begemder to the 
north, to the welt the Nile and the kingdom of Gojam, to 
the fouth Walaka, and to the eaftward Angot, about N. 
lat. 11° and E. long. 39°. The length from eaft to welt is 
about 120 miles, and its breadth fomewhat more than 40. 
It is a very mountainous country, full of nobility: the men 
are reckoned the handfomeit as well as the bravelt in Abyfii- 
nia. With the ordinary arms, the lance and the fhield, they 
are thought to be fuperior to double the number of any other 
foldiers in the kingdom. The dignity of this province derives 
acceffion fromthe high mountain of Gefhen, or the grafly 
mourtain, on which the king’s fons were formerly imprifon- 
ed, till they were furprifed and murdered there in the Adelan 
war. Ludolf enumerates 36 provinces in this kingdom. 
Lhe Amharic dialect was fubltituted for the ancient Ethi- 
opic or Geez, in common wle and converfation “4 after the 
reftoration of the royal family from their long banifhment in 
Shoa. This was denominated the king’s or royal language, 
becaufe it was introduced by the fovereigns of the country, 
when they were called to the government from their exile in 
the rocks of Amhara, and extended in the court and camp 
over the whole kingdom. With the fanétion of this origin 
and authority it obtained an afcendency over all other dia- 
le&ts, and even over the ancient Ethiopic language itfelf. It 
differs from the Ethiopic both in conftru€tion and grammar; 
and feven new chara¢ters were added to anfwer the pronun- 
ciation of this new language, which is very difficult both to 
be written and learned. But no book was ever yet written 
in any other language but the Geeze Although the Amha- 
ric diale& be the court language, the Ethiopic retains its 
original dignity, not only in their books, but in their wor- 
fhip, and alfo in the king’s letters patent, and commiflions 
which are difpatched in his council. Mr. Bruce fays, there 
isan old law inthe country, handed down by tradition only, 
that if any one fhould attempt to tranflate the holy Scrip- 
ture into Amharic, or any other language, he fhould have 
his throat cut after the manner in which they kill fheep, his 
family fhould be fent into flavery, and his houfe razed to 
the ground: and the awe of this law was a great obftacle to 
his obtaining thofe tranflations of the Song of Solomon, 
which he propofed as fpecimens of the different languages of 
thofe diftin@ nations. The dialects of the neighbouring 
kingdoms, though they differ from one another, approach 
the neareft to the Amharic. 

Ludolf has written a fhort eflay towards a di€tionary and 
grammar of the Amharic. See Ludolf’s Hitt. /Ethiop. p. 
78. and Bruce’s Travels, vol. i. p. 425. 

AMHERST, one of the Macpacen ifles in the gulf of 
St. Lawrence. 

AmueRsT, acounty of Virginia in North America, lies 
between the blue ridge and the tide waters, on the north of 
James river, and contains 13,703 inhabitants, including 
5296 flaves. 

AMHERST, a townfhip in Cumberland county, Nova 
Scotia, fituate on Chigneéto bafon, on the fouth fide of La 
Planch river, and on the rivers Napan and Macon. The 
town was fettled by North Irifh, Yorkfhire, and New Eng- 
land people. 

Amueest, the fhire town of Hilfborough county in New 
Hamphhire, is a town of fome note, formerly Souhegan Weft, 
and was originally granted from Maffachufetts. It has 2369 
inhabitants, and was incorporated in 1762. The Aurean 
academy was founded here in 1790. This townfhip was 
formerly much infelted by wolves, but they were driven 
away with difmal howlings by inceffant firing of guns and 
beating of drums for a whole day, and they have never fince 
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done any mifchief in the town. Arbhierft lies on anortherh 
branch of Souhegan river, which falls into Merrimack river, 
and is 60 miles weft of Portfmouth, and 53 north-weft of 
Botton. N. lat. 42° 54’. W. long. 71° 33’. 

AMHURST, Nicuoras, in Biography, an Englith poet 
and political writer of the eighteenth century, was born at 
Marden in Kent, received his grammatical education at Mer- 
chant Taylors’ School, and removed to St. John’s college, 
Oxford, whence he was expelled for mifeonduét. He attri- 
butes his expulfion tothe liberality of his fentiments, and his 
attachment to the principles of the revolution and of the Ha- 
noverian fucceffion. Hence he took oceafion to fatirize the 
learning and difcipline of the univerfity of Oxford, and to ex- 
pofe the character of fome of its molt refpeétable members, 
in a poem, entided ‘ Oculus Britannie,’’ and publifhed in 
17243 and in his “ Terre Filius,” a work blending abufe 
and feurrility with a confiderable portion of wit. It had been 
an ancient culftom in the univerfity, at public acts, fora per- 
fon under the denomination of * terra filus,’? to mount the 
roftrum, and divert a crowd of fpeétators with a merry ora- 
tion in the Fe/cennino manner, interfperfed with fecret hiltory, 
raillery, and farcafm, as the circumflances of the times fup- 
plied matter ; and on this cuftom the title of this latter work 
was founded. It was originally written in 1721, came out 
twice a week in periodical papers, and contained fifty num- 
bers. When Mr. Amhurft quitted Oxford he fettled in Lon- 
don as a writer by profeffion. He firft publifhed a volume of 
Mifcellanies on a variety of fubjeéts, both facred and pro- 
fane. He afterwards publifhed a poem, entitled, «* The Con- 
vocation,” in five cantos, which is a kind of fatire againft 
al! the writers who had oppofed Bifhop Hoadly, in the fa- 
mous Bangorian controverfy. He alfo tranflated Mr. Ad- 
difon’s Refurrection, and fome other of his Latin. poems. 
But his principal literary undertaking was the political paper 
called «* The Craftfman,” which was written again{t Sir 
Robert Walpole’s miniftry, and was carried on for a num- 
ber of years with great f{pirit and fuccefs. Inthe execution 
of this work, and in the effe&t which it produced, he was af- 
filted by Lord Bolingbroke and Mr. Pulteney, and probably 
by other leaders of the oppofition. In 1737 there appeared 
in this publication au ironical letter, ridiculing the aét that 
had juft paffed for licenfing plays, in confequence of which 
Mr. Amhurft was arrefted and confined, but the profecution 
was dropped. He wasat length totally deferted by his party, 
when they made their terms with the crown: and his death 
happened foon after, wz. in April, 1742. We hall clofe 
this article with Mr. Ralph’s refleGtion on the fubje&. * Poor 
Amhurit! after having been the leader of his party for the 
beft part of twenty years together, was as much forgotten 
in the famous compromife of 1742 as if he had never been 
born! And when he died of what is called a broken heart, 
which happened a few months afterwards, became indebted 
to the charity of a bookfeller for a grave, not to be traced 
now, becaufe then no otherwife to be diftinguifhed than by 
the frefhnefs of the turf, borrowed from the next common to 
cover it.” his anecdote furnifhes an infruGtive leffon te 
men of literary talents, and teaches them to form, as the ba- 
fis of their profpeéts of reputation and happinefs, a charaéter 
for integrity, difcretion, and virtue. Biog. Brit. 

AMIA, in Ichthyology, a {pecies of scomBer, briefly cha- 


.raterized by Linnzus, as having the laft ray of the dorfal 


fin longer than the reit, ‘* pinne dorfalis pofterioris radio ul- 
timo longiore.”” Linn. —Country unknown. 

AMIABLE, or Amicasxre numbers, in Arithmetic, de- 
note pairs of numbers which are mutually equal to the whole 
fum of each others aliquot parts. Such are the numbers 284, 
220, the aliquot parts of which, with their fums, are as 
follows, viz. 
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OF 220, 1, 25 4) Sy Oy IT, 20). 22, Ady 88, YIO,—+ 

—— ——_— —_ ——_——— —--— their fum is 2843 

OF 284,.55.29 45 7lon Ths and their {um is 220. 

The fecond pair of amicable numbers are 17296, and 
18416, which have the fame property. 

The third pair of fuch numbers are 9363584.and 9437056. 

Schooten, §9, of his “ Exercitationes Mathematicz.”’ 
found out thefe three pairs, and called them amicable 
numbers; though the properties of fuch numbers had been 
before treated of by Rudolphus, Des Cartes, and others. 
Schooten, after Des Cartes, gives the following rule for in- 
veltigating thefe numbers. Aflume the number 2, or fome 
power of 2, fuch that if x be fubtraéted from each of thefe 
three following quantities, viz. 3 times the aflumed number, 
6 times the faid number, and 15 times the {quare of the fame 
number, the three remainders may be all prime numbers ; 
then the laft prime number being multiplied by double the 
affumed number, the product will be one of the amicable 
numbers fought, and the fum of its aliquot parts will be the 
other. Thus, let a=2, and x be fome integer number, 
fuch that ga*—1 and 6a*°—1 and 18a"—t be all 3 


prime numbers; then will 18a**— 1 x-2a" be one of the 
amicable numbers: and the fum of its aliquot parts is the 
other. 

AMIANTHINITE of Kirwan, in Mineralogy. See 
STRAHLSTEIN. c 

AMIANTHUS, or Mountain Frax, in Mineralogy, 

Ayscslos, Gr. Amianthus. Byffus montanus. Linum 
montan, Lanamontan. Linum incombuftibile. Lapis 
Cyprinus, Lat. Amianth. Bergflachs. Federwei/s, 
Germ. Berglin, Sweed. Bierghor, Dan. Amianth 
Kolen, Hung. Amiant, Ruff. Lin foffile. Amianth. 
Fr. Amianto. Fior di pietra. \tal. Talcum afbeflus 
amianthus, Werner. 

The colour of amianthus is generally greenifh or filvery 
white, approaching to mountain green, more rarely yellowifh 
white, olive, or leek green, ochre yellow, or pale flefh red. 

Tt occurs ufually amorphous, but fometimes in {mall fepa- 
rate bundles. Its luftre varies from glimmering to flightly 
fhining, and is either weak-pearly or filken. 

Its fracture is fine, and for the moft part alfo ftrait, and 
even fibrous, rarely curved. It flies, when broken, into.long 
fplintery fragments. 

It is foundufually flightly tranfparent, but often opaque. Is 
foft enough to be {cratched by the nail, and 1s confiderably 
elaftic. It has a foft, fomewhat greafy feel. 

The fpecific gravity of amianthus, according to Mufchen- 
broeck, is 2.444. According to Briffon, before it-has ab- 
forbed water, it varies fromo.go88 to 2.3134 ; after abforp- 
tion it is from 1.5662 to 2.3803. 

This mineral is principally met with in pot-ftone or fer- 
pentine rocks, either difperfed through them as a conftituent 
part, or accumulated in their clefts and crevices unmixed 
with any other fubftance. The Tarentaife, in Savoy, fur- 
nifhes the pureft and moft beautiful. It is alfo met with in 
. Corfica, the Ifle of Elba, and Crete; near Zoblitz in Sax- 

ony, Salberg, and Swartwick in Sweden ; in Cornwall and 
the ifle of Anglefea in England, and at Portfoy in Scotland. 

A filament of the Tarentaife amianthus, when expofed to 
the flame of the blow-pipe, melts into an opaque globule, 
which becomes dark-coloured by the continued adtion of the 
flame. It diffolves quietly in borax and microcofmic falt, and 
effervefces with carbonated foda. If expofed in an earthen 
crucible to a high heat it melts into a denfe {coria, ftrongly 
adherent to the bottom of the veffel, of a yellowith grey co- 
lour, but almoft white where it is in contact with the cruci- 
ble, which laft is in fome degree penetrated and corroded. 
Vhe furface of this {coria is overfpread with cryftalline 
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needles croffing each other in all dircétions, or radiating from 
a common centre; fimilar acicular cryflals arediffufed through 
the fubltance of the mafs, 'Chefe needles are a little thicker 
than a hair, and when viewed by a magnifier, appear per- 
fedtly tranfparent, ofa quadrangular, prifmatic figure, whofe 
angles and faces are remarkably brilliant and well defined - 
whereas, the filaments of the amianthus, in its natural ftate, 
are much too fine to allow of their form being determined 
even by avery powerful lens. This feoria, on expofure toa 
greater heat, changes into a green glafs, incapable of cryf- 
tallizing, and which, in a fhort time, paffes through the 
crucible. A fpecimen of greyifh white amianthus afforded 
Mr. Kirwan, at 162°.5 Wedgewood, a grecnifh black, per- 
feétly compact glafs. A {pecimen ofamianthus from Green- 
land, according to Klaproth’s experiments, being inclofed in 
a charcoal crucible, and expofed to the full heat of a porce- 
lain furnace, fufed into a feoria of a dirty pearl grey, covered 
externally with {mall grains of iron; its fracture fhewed a 
aul finely porous texture, inlaid with feparate, glofly parti- 
cles. 

The action of the mineral acids on amianthus is very 
feeble; the nitric and fulphuric take up no more than three 
or four per cent. ; the nitro-muriatic, in the proportion of ten 
parts to one of the foffil, diffolves about 12 per cent. confift- 
ing of lime, magnefia, and a little barytes. 

Carbonated potafh, even aflitted by ignition, is equally 
inefficacious with the acids in decompofing this fub{tance. 
The Tarantaife amianthus, mixed with four parts of pure 
falt of tartar, and ignited for two hours, only afforded 12 
percent. of matter foluble in fulphuric acid. 

The real folvent of this refra¢tory mineral is cauftic pot- 
ath, as appears from Bergman, who, by mixing equal parts 
of amianthus, carbonated potafh, and charcoal, and igniting 
them for two hours, obtained a mafs perfeCtly foluble in nitro- 
muriatic acid. ‘This eminent chemitt was not, indeed, aware 
that the addition of charcoal rendered his alkali cauttic, the 
reafon of his ufing charcoal being to decompofe the fulphat 
of barytes, to which he attributes the extraordinary refracto- 
rinefs of this fubftance. 

The Tarentaife amianthus, according to Bergman, is coma - 
pofed of 

Sulphated barytes - 6. 
Carbonated Lime - - ° 6.9 


Carbonated Magnefia - - 18.6 
Alumine - - 3.3 
Silex - - - 64. 
Qxyd of iron. - - 1.2 
100.0 
That of Swartwick contains— 
Carbonated Lime - > 13.9 
Carbonated Magnefia - - 14.2 
Alumine = = 2.7 
Silex - - 64. 
Oxyd ef iron - 22) 
1c0.0 
That of Corias in Auftria yields— 
Carbonated Lime - - 10.5 | 
Carbonated Magnefia -+ «= 12.9 
Alumine - = 3.8 
Silex - - 72h. 
Oxyd ofiron ~ - 1.3 
100.0 


It is rather fingular that fulphated barytes fhould have- 
been found in the Tarentaife amianthus, as this earthy falt 
does not once occur among the analyfes of the Swedith or 

Autrian 
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Aufirian fpecimens, or among thofe of afbeftus, fteatite, 
aad other minerals that have the neareft analogy to the ami- 
anthus; it istherefore greatly to be wifhed that fome able 
chemilt, in poffeffion of the modern improved means of ana- 
lytis, would undertake afreth the examination of this mi- 
neral. 

Amianthus is often confounded with the more flexible 
kinds of Aspesrus, to which it bears.a near refemblance 
in external chara&ters and chemical compofition. Its fibres 
are, however, for the moft part, more diftin&t and flexible 
than thofe of afbeltus; it is more fufible per /2, and is conli- 
derably lefs ated upon by acids. 

The fibrous texture of amianthus, its incombuttibility, 
and the little alteration that it undergoes even in a {trong 
heat, were early noticed, efpecially among the eaftern na- 
tions; and methods were found out of drawing the fibres 
into thread, and afterwards weaving it into cloth: this, 
when dirtied with greafe or other inflammable matter, was 
cleaned by throwing it into a bright fire; the {tains were burnt 
out, and thecloth was then removed, but little altered in its 
properties, and of a dazzling white; hence it obtained from the 
Greeks the name of Awsavlos (undefiled.) In the rich and 
luxurious times of the Roman empire, this incombuttible 
cloth was purchafed at an enormous price, for the purpofe 
of wrapping up the bodies of the dead previonfly to their 
being laid on the funeral pile, that the afhes of the corpfe 
might not be fcattered and mixed with thofe of the wood. 
This practice was indeed probably confined to a few of the 
richelt families, but of its reality there can be no doubt, ef- 
pecially fince a funeral urn was difcovered in 1702 at Rome, 
near the Porta Nevia, in which there was a feull and other 
calcined bones, together with a quantity of afhes inclofed in 
actoth of amianthus nine Roman Palms long, and about 
feven palms wide. This interefting relic of antiquity was 
depofited, by order of pope Clement XI. in the Vatican hi- 
brary. 

The difufe of burning the dead occafioned the manufac- 
ture of amianthine cloth to be neglected, and at length en- 
tirely forgottenin Europe; but though it has ceafed to be an 
article of neceflity or luxury, yet the method of its prepara- 
tion has occafionally attraéted the notice of fravellers, and 
occupied the time of the curious. Marco Polo afferts. that 
in the eaft the mineral is gently bruifed in a mortar to fepa- 
rate the fibres, and, being wafhed till the water comes off 
clear, is dried and then manufatured as flax or wool. Ci- 
ampini of Rome, in 1691, and then Mahudel, after many 
trials, pubhifhed the following as the belt way of preparing 
the incombuftible cloth. Having previoufly tteeped the 
amianthus in warm water, divide its fibres by gently rubbing 
them with the fingers, fo as to loofen and feparate all the ex- 
traneous matters, then pour on repeatedly very hot water, as 
long as it continues to be in the leait difcoloured. Nothing 
will now be left but the long fibres, which are to be carefully 
dried in the fun. The bundles of threads are to be carded 
by very fine cards, and the long filaments thus obtained are 
to be {leeped in oil to render them more flexible. A {mall 
qquantity‘of cotton or wool is to be mixed, and by means of a 
thin fpindle the whole.is to be drawn into thread, taking care 
that the amianthus may in every part be the principal mate- 
rial. The cloth being then woven in the ufual manner, is to 
be placed in aclear charcoal fire to burn off the cotton and 
oil, when the whole remaining tiffue will be pure white ami- 
nthus. The fhorter fibres that ace incapable of being woven 
have been fometimes made into paper; the procefs of which 
is the fame as that employed for common paper, except that 
a greater proportion of palte or fize isrequired: after having 
been once made red hot, however, the paper becomes bibulous 
aad brittle. For written documents of great impoctance, it 
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might be worth while to be at extraordinary expence for in- 
combuttible paper and indelible ink ; the former of thefe 
may be prepared from the longer fibres of amianthus, fo as 
to be much lefs brittle than when the fhorter ones are alone 
made ufe of ; and for the ink the following receipt will be 
perfectly efficacious. Take one ‘part of fulphat of iron 
(green vitriol) and two parts of alum, diffolve them together 
in warm water, and then add pearl-afh as long as avy preci- 
pitate tukes plate; boil the mixture, and throw it on a filter, 
allow the precipitate to drain after being wafhed with warm 
water, and, while yet foft, diffolve it in diflilled vinegar ; 
ufe this moderately concentrated for ink, and the charafters, 
after combultion, will be of a yellowifh brown colour, and 
fufficiently legible. 

Amianthus threads are alfo fometimes ufed as perpetual 
wicks for lamps; they, however, occafionally require clean- 
ing from the foot that colleéts about them ; and in the hot- 
teft part of the flame the fibres are apt to run together, in a 
{late of femifulion, fo as to prevent the due fupply of oil. 
Weidenmann, Handbuch der Mineral. p. 465. Lenz. Ver- 
fuch, &e. vol. i. p. 371. Ciampiami, de Incombultibili Lino, 
Rome, 1691. Mahudel de Lino Incombuft. Mem. de 
Acad. des Infcriptions, vol. vi. Bruckmann. Hilt. Nat. 
curiofa Lapidis rs acfese, Brunfvige, 1727. Kirwan’s 
Mineralogy, vel.i. Klaproth’s Analytical Eifays. Berg- 
mann, on Afbeftine Earth, Eff. vol. ii. p. 18:. Sauffure, 
Voyages dans lcs Alpes, § 113. and following, § 1914. 
Bomare, Diét. d’ Hilt. Naz. article Amante. 

AMIATUS, in Lniomology, a {pecies of Hesperta. 
Wings entire, black, potlerior margin yellow: head and taik 
red. Inhabits America. The antenne hooked, black: 
wings uniformly black, except the yellow margin, body 
black, head and tailred. Fabricius. 

AMIAZ Tfland, .in Geography, lies on the coaft of 
Brazil, in which the city of Santos is fituated, and hence it 
is called the gulf or bay of Santos. St. Vincent’s is in an- 
other part of the fame ifland, and before both there is good 
anchoring. 

AMICABLE benches, fcamma amicabilia, in Antiquity, 
are generally fuppofed to denote the feats in the Roman 
courts, whereon the advocates were placed. Some think 
that thefe had but little title to the denomination of amicable, 
and therefore will have the word ‘to be here ufed for the 
benches whereon the aff/fors, or thofe called judices pedaget, 
were placed. 

AMICABLE compounder, amicabilis compofitor, 1s ufed by 
fome ancient law-writers for an arbitrator. 

Amrcaste, or amiable compounder, among the French, is 
a perfon who atts the part cf a common friend, to reconcile 
two merchants or traders who have difputes, or are at law 
together. He differs from the arbiter, in that, in order to 
make the two difputants agree, he often prevails upon both 
to give up fome part of their right or claim, which an ar- 
biter, who performs the functions of a judge, is not, it feems, 
at hberty to do. 

AmicaBLe Numbers. 

AmicaBe /fociety. See ASSURANCE. 

AMICIA. See Atmucium. _ 

AMICITIA.—TZenure in Amicitia, is applied in 4n- 
cient Writers to land granted freely, and of mere good will, 
to be enjoyed at the diferetion of the donor. 

AMICL£, or Ap Lanruvas, now Poartella, in Ancient 
Geography, a town of Italy between Terracina and Foretti. 

AMICONT, Jacopo, in Biography, a painter of hiftory 
and grotefque, is fuppofed to have been born in the territory 
belonging to the republic of Venice, to have ftudied the art 
of painting for fome years at Venice, and to have completed 
himfelf in bis profeffion at Rome. he livelinefs of his 

imagination, 
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imagination, the readinefs of his invention, and the freedom 
of his hand, foon-recommended him to the public efteem, 
and he found encouragement and employment in moft of the 
courts of Europe. He is faid to have poffefled many of the 
accomplifhments of a good painter ; but though his merit 
in many refpeéts mutt be allowed, and his drawing is generally 
corret, yet his colouring is much too cold,-too pale, and, 
as it is termed by the artiits, too mealy. His compofitions 
are well known ‘in this kingdom, and many of his pictures 
are admitted into the collections of the firft nobility ; but 
neverthelefs few particulars of his life have been afcertained. 
Pilkington. 

AMICTUS, in our Ancient Writers, the uppermott of 
the fix garments, worn by prieits; the others are alba, cin- 
gulum, ftola, manipulus, and planeta. Vt was tied round the 
neck, Ne inde ad lingnam tranfict mendacium3 and covered 
the brealt and heart, Ne vanitates cogitet. 

This garment is otherwile called aabolagium ; fometimes 
ambolagium, anagolagixm, and humerale. In ancient Englith 
writers it 1s called emitte. 

The amié& is alfo worn by deacons, fub-deacons, and aco- 
futhi, when they officiate at the altar. 

The prieits and deacons, in fome diocefes, wear amicts 
on their heads from All-faints to Eafler; though, by the 
earons, they be exprefsly forbid to wear the amict without 
fome confiderable occafion. 

Mr. Thiers afferts, that the ufe of ami&ts was intro- 
duced into the Latin church before the twelfth century. 
Dom. de Vert maintains the contrary, chiefly from a figure 
of St. Firmin, firlt bifhop of Amiens, fuppofed to have 
fuffered martyrdom towards the beginning of the feventh 
century, whereon he is reprefented in his pontifical habit, 
with the amict on his head. 

Amictus, in Roman Antiquity, denotes any upper gar- 
ment worn over the tunica. 

AMICU, in Geography, a lake in the province of Cu- 
mana, South America, whofe waters run foutherly through 
Parima river, into the Amazon. 

AMICULATUS, in Conchology, a {pecies of Curron, 
that inhabits the Kurile iflands. Shells of eight valves, 
kidney fhaped, and very brittle. External covering a {ca- 
brous coriaceous membrane. —Length fix inches. Gmelin. 

AMICULUM, in Aatiquity, denoted an upper garment 
worn by the women. The amiculum is faid to have differed 
from the palla; but wherein the precife difference lay does 
not appear. An amiculum was alfo in ufe among the men. 
This feems to have been the fame with the chlamys, or palu- 
damentum. 

Amicus, or Amiconesos, in Ancient Geography, an 
ifland of the Red Sea, according to Ptolemy. Amicus was 
the epithet of Hercules among the ancients, and hence it is 
faid was derived the name of this ifland. This is probably 
the fame with the micufia of Steph. Byz. 

Amicus -Curie, in Law. If a judge is doubtful, or 
miftaken in matter of law, a ftander-by may inform the 
court, as amicus curiae. 2 Co, Init. 178. Any one as amicus 
_ curiae may move to quafh a vicious indi€tment ; for if there 

were a trial and verdiét, judgment mutt be arrefted, Com- 
berb. 13. 

AMID Amp, in Geography, a ridge of mountains in 
Abyflinia, lying behind the two ridges of Litchambara and 
Aformatha, commence behind Samfeen, in the fouth-weft 
part of the province of Maitfha, and become high onty from 
the mountain of Adama; refembling in their fhape the 
former ridges, and embracing them in a large curve, like a 
erefcent. Between Amid Amid and the ridge of Litcham- 
bara is = deep valley known by the name of St. George, 
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through the middle of which runs the river Jemma, the 
fources of which are in the mountains of Amid Amid. This 
triple ridge of mountains, difpofed behind one another in 
the form of three concentric circles, fuggelt an idea that they 
are the mountains of the moon, or the montes lune of an- 
tiquity, at the foot of which the Nile was faid to rife. 
Amid Amid may perhaps exceed half a mile in height ; 
they certainly are not three quarters of a mile, and fall mueh 
fhort of the fabulous height afcribed to them by Kircher. 
Thefe mountains have excellent foil, avd are every where 
covered with fine pafture; but as this unfortunate country 
has been for ages the theatre of war, the inhabitants have 
only ploughed and fown the top of them, out of the reach 
of enemies or marchiag armies. On the middle of the 
mountain are villages built of a white fort of grafs, which 
makes them confpicuous at a great diftance; the bottom is 
altogether grafs, where their cattle feed conftantly under 
their view; and upon any alarm, they are driven up to the 
top of the mountains, fo as to be out of danger. The hail 
hes often upon the top of Amid Amid for hours, but fnow 
was never feen in this country ; nor have they in the Amharic 
drale&t any word by which to exprefs it. ‘The hail, never- 
thelels, which frequently occured at Gondar, even when the 
fn was vertical, happened only when the wind blew direly 

from Amid Amid. Bruce’s Travels, vol. iii. p. 583, &c. 
Asp, or Amapa, in Ancient Geography, a famous city 
of Mefopotamia, was fituated in a fertile plain, Watered by 
the natural and artificial channels of the Tigris, one ftream 
of which bent in a femicircular form round the eaftern part 
of the city. It was alfo called Conftantia, in honour of the 
emperor Conftantius, who fortified it with ftrong walls and 
lofty towers. It was provided with an arfenal of military 
engines, and the ordinary garrifon had been reinforced to 
the amount of feven legions, when the place was invefted by 
the arms of Sapor, king of Perfia. The operations of this 
fiege are minutely defcribed by Ammianus Marcellinus 
(xix. 1—9.) who himfelf a&ted an honourable part in the 
defence ef it, and efcaped with difficulty when the place was 
ftormed by the Perfians. After a very obftinate combat 
between the aflailants and the befieged, Amida was betrayed 
by the treachery of a deferter, who pointed out to the 
Barbarians a fecret and neglected ttaircafe, fcooped out of 
the rock that hangs over the ftream of the Tigris. But this 
ftratagem failed, and Sapor was under the neceffity of re- 
curring to the flower but more certain operations of a re- 
gular fiere, in the conduct of which he was initru&ed by 
the {kill of the Roman deferters. His works, artfully and 
laborioufly conftruéted, were more than once deftroyed by 
the fire of the Romans; but at length the Arength of the 
garrifon, walted by the fword and by difeafe, was exhaufted 
and conftrained to yield to the fury of the affault. The 
foldiers, the citizens and their wives, all of them who had 
not time to efcape through the oppofite gate, were involved 
by the conquerors in a promifcuous maffacre, The fiege, 
however, lalted 73 days, and 30,000 of the veterans of 
Sapor fell under the walls of Amida. Conftantius, the 
emperor, is faid to have wept over its ruins. When the in- 
habitants of Nifibis were reduced to the neceflity of leaving 
their own city, in confequence of Jovian’s treaty with the 
Perfians, they retired to a new-bvilt quarter of Amida ; and 
this city, with the reinforcement of a very confiderable co- 
lony, foon recovered its former f{plendour, and became the 
capital of Mefopotamia. In the year 501 it again fultained 
a long and deftrudtive fiege ; and after three months it was 
taken by Cabades, Cavades, or Kobad, the Perfian king. 
Mcft of the inhabitants were put to the fword, and the 
town was pillaged. It was again in 505, reltored to the 
K Romans, 
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Romans, on condition of their paying to the king of Perfia 
so talents. Upon the decline of the Roman empire, it 
reverted to the Perfians; from them it was transferred to 
the Saracens ; and it is now poffeffed by the Turks. Amida 
affumes in modern times the provincial appellation of Diar- 
BEKIR, and is alfo called by the Turks Kara-amed; the 
epithet dara being derived from the blacknels of the ftone 
which compofes the {tony and ancient wall of Amida. 

AMIDA, in Mythology, a god worfhipped by the Ja- 
panefe, who has many temples erc&ed to him in the ifland 
of Japan, of which the principal is at Jeddo. They fuppofe 
that he flourifhed many thouland years ago, and that after 
a life of voluntary mortification and autterity, and of fignal 
miracles and exemplary virtue, extended to 1000 or 2000 
years, he paffed by a voluntary death to another ftate, where 
he was advanced to the dignity of a god. The Japanefe 
have fuch a confidence in their idol Amida, that they hope 
to attain eternal felicity by the frequent invocation of his 
name. One of the figures of this idol is reprefented at 
Rome. 

Cano, the fon of Amida, is likewife held in great vene- 
ration, and has a ftately temple near the city of Meaco, in 
which are 1000 images or {tatues of him, beautifully carved 
and regularly arranged. 

AMID-SHIPS, a nautical term, denoting the middle.of 
a fhip, either with regard to her length or breadth. 

AMIENS, in Geography, a city of France, and capital 
of the department of the Somme ; before the revolution it 
was the capital of Picardy, and the fee of a bifhop, the 
fuffragan of the archbifhop of Rheims. It is fituated in a 
plain, on the river Somme, which pafles through it in three 
diftin@ channels, that afterwards unite ; and may be feen ata 
great diftance, decorated with a number of lofty towers, 
among which the cathedral commands peculiar notice. 
This is an elegant Gothic edifice, beautifully proportioned 
and delicately wrought 5 and the nave is particularly ad- 
mired. It has many other collegiate, parochial, and public 
buildings, and an aeademy of arts and fciences founded in 
1750. Itis defended by a citadel and ramparts, on which 
are planted trees, which form a pleafant walk. The river 
Somme is navigable to the town. The houfes are-well built 
jn the old tafte ; and the number of inhabitants has been 
reckoned between 40 and 50,000. Tinfeau (Statiftical 
view of France,) eftimates them at 40,289. Its 4 cantons 
contain 45,1573 its whole territory includes too kiliometres 
and 12 communes. The commerce of Amiens has been very 
confiderable, particularly in woollen ftuffs, camlets, and fhags. 
It has alfo been famous for its foap-manufacture. 

Amrens, in Latin Ambianun and Samarobriva, is a place 
of great antiquity. It appears from Czefar’s account in his 
Commentaries to have been one of the principal cities of 
Gaul; he held a general affembly of the Gauls in it, and 
committed it to the guard of a legion. Cicero refers to it 
in feveral parts of his epiitles as a place of note ; and Am- 
mianus Marcellinus (lib. xv. c. 27.) mentions it as “a city 
eminent among others.” It was enlarged by the emperors 
Antoninus and Marcus Aurelius; and it was the place in 
which Conftantine, Conftans, Julian, and other emperors 
frequently refided. The earldom of Amiens, comprehend- 
ing a great part of the territory of the Ambiani, and fince 
called Picardy, was formerly conferred by the kings on the 
bifhops of this city. Philip Auguitus, in 1193, annexed it 
to the crown. The ftates of France were fummoned at 
Amiens by Lewis XI. in 1264, on the appeal made to him 
by Henry III. and the barons of England ; and the appeal 
was decided in favour of Henry. Charles VII. granted it 
to Philip the Good, duke of Burgundy, in 1435 3 and 
Lewis XI. reunited it to the crown in 1477. Amiens was 
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taken by the Spaniards in 1597, by the following flra 

Soldiers, difguifed like pastas, Yana a a ee 
with nuts, and let a bag of them fall jult as the gates were 
opened. Whillt the men in garrifon were bufily employed 
in gathering up the nuts, the Spaniards entered in a body, 
and made themfelves matters of the city. Henry IV, how- 
ever, retook it in the fame year. Amiens is diflinguifhed as 
the native place of Voiture, Rohault, Du Cange, and 
Greffet. It has lately, viz. in 1802, acquired celebrity by 
the negociation, which terminated the war between England 
and France, and other belligerent powers, and by the fig- 
nature of the definitive treaty, by the plenipotertiaries of 
the four contracting parties, Spain, Holland, France, and 
Great Britain, on the 27th of March, which eftablifhed 
peace. Amiens is fituated in N. lat. 49° 54’ 38”, and 
Helong.2° 17/56". - 

AMIESTES, in Commerce, cotton cloths which come 
from the Eatt-Indies. 

AMIGONI, Octavio, in Biography, a painter of hif- 
{tory and portrait, was born at Brefcia, in 1605, and was a 
difciple of Antonio Gandino. His expreffion, and talte of 
defign, were very remarkable and very elegant ; and his 
compofitions, executed with a free, firm, and matterly 
touch, and with figures as large as life, were much applauded — 
in feveral parts of Italy. Pilkington. ? 

J AMILICHUS, in Ancient Geography, a river of Greece, 
in Achaia, fituate to the north-welt. 

_ AMILICTI, in the Chaldaic Theology, denote a kind of 
intelle@ual powers, or perfons in the divine hierarchy. The 
amili&ti are reprefented as three in number, and conflitute 
one of the triads, in the third order of the hierarchy. 

AMILO, in Ancient Geography, a river of Mauritania, 
mentioned by Pliny. 

AMILOS, or Amitus, a town of Arcadia, to the 
north-weft of Orchomane. ; 

AMILPAS, in Geography, two volcanoes in the province 
of Guatimala, in New Spain, near the mountains of Soconufco, 

AMINE, in Ancient Geography, a people of Theffaly, 
who, according to Ariftotle, tran{ported their vines into Italy, 
whence the espreflion aminee vites. 

AMINEL, in Geography, a {mall town of Africa, in Bar- 
bary, fituate on the eaftern fide of the kingdom of Tripoli. 

AMINIUS, in Ancient Geography, a river in the fouthern 
part of Arcadia, which runs from north-eaft to fouth-eaft 
into the Heliffus. 

AMIRANTE, a great officer in Spain, anfwering to 
the lord high-admiral in England. : 

AmrranTeE, or Carnisaco Bay, in Geography, a large 
bay on the north coait of the ifthmus of Darien, and near 
the limits of North and South America. It is in the pro- 
vince of Veragua, on the nofth-weft of the Toro channel 
and bay of Conception, from which it is feparated only by 
a congeries of rocks, which lie in the ocean, near the coatt. 
N. lat. 9° 5’. W. long. 82° 30’. 

AmiranrTe Istanps. See ALMIRANTE. 

AMISENUS Sinus, gulf of <Amifenus, in Ancient 
Geography, a gulf or bay of the Euxine fea, fituate to the 
ea(t of the mouth of the Halys, on the coaft of the kingdom 
of Pontus; fo called from the town of Amifus. 

AMISIA. See Ems. 

AMISS Drawing. See Drawine. 

pc eee Lex.- See Lex. 

AMISSEN. or Misseren, in Geography, a point on th 
gold coat of Africa, eaft of Conc aiens it and 
Dajou or Tagu, near the rough point. N. lat. 5°. E. long. 
1°10. 

AMISTOWES, a town of Bohemia, in the circle of 
Konigingratz, 10 miles weft-fouth-weft of Biezow. 

AMISUS, 
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AMISUS, in Ancient Geography, a confiderable city of 
Afia Minor, in the kingdom of Pontus, was fituated on 
the coaft of the Euxine fea, near the mouth of the Halys 
and Iris, founded by the Milefians, and peopled alfo by a 
colony of Athenians. It was at firft a free city, like the 
other Greek cities in Afia, but afterwards fubdued by Phar- 
naces, king of Pontus, and made the metropolis of his 
kingdom. Pliny fays, that it maintained its republican and 
popular form, till it was conquered by the Perfians ; but 
Alexander reftored its liberty, of which it was deprived by 
the king of Pontus. It was in extent the largeft city of the 
kingdom, except Sinope. Mithridates had a palace in this 
city, and it was adorned with temples and many magnificent 
buildings, when Lucullus took it. Its inhabitants were maf- 
facred by Pharnaces, the fon of Mithridates; but it was re- 
taken by Cafar, and made a free city. 

AMITERNUM, a town of Italy, north-eaft of Rome, 
in the country of the Sabines, fituate, according to Strabo, 
on the declivity of a mountain, and having, in his time, the 
remains of atheatre and a temple. It was taken by Sp. Car- 
vilius, in the year of Rome 460, and fubfilted to the time of 
the conteft between the Guelphs and Gibellines, when it funk 
under the town of Aquila, newly ere&ted by the emperor. 
It was famous as the native place of the hiftorian Salluft. 
Some remains of it are {till difcernible near S. Vittorino and 
the fprings of the Aternus. 

AMITHOSCUTA, acouatry of Arabia Felix, accord- 
ing to Pliny. ; ; 

AMITIENSES, a peopl of Etruria, according to 
Pliny. 

AMITTERE legem terre, a law-phrafe, fignifying the 
forfeiture of the right of {wearing in any court or caufe; or 
the becoming infamous. 

This is the punifhment of a champion overcome, or yield- 
ing inthe combat : of jurors found guilty in a writ of attaint ; 
and of perfons outlawed. Vide Glanvil. lib. ii. and fee the 
ftat. 5 Eliz. cap. 9. againtt perjury. 

AMIXOCORES, in Geography, a people of America, 
in Brazil, near the country of Rio- Janeiro. 

AM-KAS, in Hiffory, a name given to a fpacious faloon 
in the palace of the great Mogul, where he gives audience 
to his fubjects; and where he appears on folemn feftivals 
with extraordinary magnificence. His throne is fupported by 
fix large fteps of mafly gold, fet with rubies, emeralds, and 
diamonds; and eftimated at 60,000,000l. 

AMLAK, in Geography, one of the Fox iflands, at the 
diftance of about 15 verits from ATCHAK, and nearly of 
the fame fize. It hasa harbour on its fouth fide. It lies in 
about N. lat. 52° 30’. W. long. 173° 30/. 

AMLAMGODE River is on the fouthweft-coaft of the 
ifland of Ceylon, between Barberin ifland on the north-welt, 
and Regama point on the fouth-eaft, about eleven leagues 
diftant. It is not navigable; it is known by a garden of 
cocoa trees. 

AMLET. See Omexer. 

AMLING, Cart. Gusrav. As, in Biography, a 
painter and engraver, was born at Nuremberg, in 1651, and 
learned the art of engraving from Francis de Poilly, whofe 
ftyle he imitated but never equalled. He chiefly excelled in 
portraits, and failed in hiftorical fubje€&ts. He was en- 
graver to the duke of Bavaria, and died in 1702. Among 
his portraits are ‘ Maximilian Emanuel,” elector of Ba- 
varia, a large upright plate, efteemed as one of his beft ; 
and among his hiftorical fubjeéts are “* the hiftory of the 
emperor Otho,” from the tapeftries at Munich, in 13 plates, 
and ‘the Four Seafons,”’ from the fame tapeftries. Strutt. 
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AMLWCH, in Geography, a {mall village in the ifland 
of Anglefea, adjoining to the mines of the Paris mountain, 
und raifed into eminence by the works and wealth which 
they occafion. The two great proprictors of thefe mines, 
Lord Uxbridge and Mr. ilughes, have adorned this village 
with two elegant houfes for their occafional refidence, one 
called the Mona, and the other the Paris Lodge. The little 
port of Amlwch is placed in a {mall cove, among the cliffs, 
about half a mile below the village, and is admirably formed 
for receiving and arranging the feveral veffels which are em- 
ployed in the copper and brimftone trade. - It often alfo 
affords a fafe haven to thofe fhips, which, in their paflage 
from Treland, are driven to the north-eaft, round the point of 
Holyhead, and cannot make that harbour. 

AMMA, in Ancient Geography, Lemme, a river of Swifler- 
land, which runs into the Aar, near Solcure. 

Amma, a town of Afia, in Paleftine, belonging to the 
tribe of Afer; called, by. Jerom, Amma. 

Amma, in Middle Age Writers, denotes a {piritual mother. 
In this fenfe, the word was chiefly underttood of an abbefs, 
or fuperior of a nunnery. 

Amma, or Hamma, from appa, vinculum, in Surgery, a 
technical term, denoting the bandage employed to fuftain 
RUPTURES Or HERNI&. Thisimportant inftrument will be 
more properly defcribed under the article Hernia, which 
fee. 

AMMA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Mefopota- 
mia, near the Euphrates, towards the Perfian gulf, accord~ 
ing to Ptolemy. 

AMMZEDARA, a town of Africa Propria, in that part 
called by Ptolemy Numidia Nova. 

AMMAENSIA Juca, a name given by Pliny to the 
mountains of Lufitania. 

AMMAITTITA, a town of Afia, in A ffyria. 

AMMAN, or Amana, a town of Afia, in Arabia; it 
was the principal town of the Ammonites, and called alfo 
Rabbath. 

Amman, in the German and Belgic Policy, denotes a judge 
who has the cognizance of civil caufes. 

The word isalfo written amant. Thus it occurs in writers 
on the French officers, where it ftands for a notary, or pa- 
rochial officer, who draws a¢ts or inftruments. 

Amman, Joun Conrad, in Biography, was born at Schaff- 
haufen, in Swiflerland, graduated at Bafil in 1687, and 
practfed phyfic at Amfterdam, towards the clofe of the 
17th and beginning of the 18th centuries. He applied 
himfelf with particular attention to the difcovery of a me- 
thod of teaching perfons born deaf and dumb to {peak ; 
and from obferving the motions of the lips and mouths of 
perfons addrefling them, to underftand their meaning. In 
this art he attained great perfection, and many perfons born 
with thofe defects, were reftored to fociety, through his flall 
and perfeverance. In the year 1692, he publifhed an account 
of the procefs by which this was effected, firft in Dutch, un- 
der the title of « Surdus Loquens;” and in 1702, in Latin, 
adding to the title, “ Seu Differtatio de Loquela:”” Opus, 
Haller fays, vere aureum; no material addition having been 
made to his directions, which are now every where practifed, 
by perfons profefling that art. ‘The work has always been 
held in high eftimation, has been tranflated into moft of the 
European languages, and paffed through numerous editions, 
Haller Bibl. Med. praét. et Chirurg. 

Amman, Joun, fon of Conrad, alfo doGor in medicine, 
fettled in Peterfburgh, where he gave le€tures in botany. He 
publifhed ‘ Icones et defcriptiones ftirpium rariarum Ruthe- 
nicarum.” Petropoli, 1739, 4to.. 
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The figures were principally taken from a collection of 
dried [pecimens of plants, preferved at the Imperial academy, 
Peterfburgh. Eloy Dictionaite Hiltor. de la Med. 

Amman, Pavt, was born at Breflaw, Augult 1634. 
After finifhing his fchool education, he travelled for im- 
provement over various parts of Germany, Holland, and 
England. In October 1662, he was admitted dottor in 
medicine at Leipfic, and in {ucceffion, profeffor of medicine, 
botany and phytiology in the fame univerfity, in which offices 
he acquired confiderable reputation. He died, February 
ath, 1691. ey 

Haller gives a long lift of differtations publifhed by him, 
but his principal works are, ‘* Ammanni parenefis ad do- 
centes occupata,”? 1673, 12mo.; ‘ Praxis vulnerum letha- 
lium fex decadibus Hiftoriarum rariarum, Tranco,”? 1701, 
8vo. For the titles of his other works, fee Haller’s Bib. 
Med. Pra&. 

Amman, or Ammon, ‘Josr or Jopocus, a defigner and 
engraver, was born at Zurich, in Swifferland, A.D. 1539, 
relided at Nuremberg, and died there in 1591. He was an 
indefatigable’ artiit, and poffeffed confiderable merit as an 
engraver. ‘The number of his defigns and plates is very 
great. His engravings were chiefly on wood, and are much 
fuperior to thofe on copper. Although he does not manifett 
much invention, his figures are well proportioned ; and his 
animals are touched with great {pirit. His manner of engrav- 
ing is faid to have been neat and decided. Among his per- 
formances we may fele& his “ r2vorAiz, omnium hiberalium 
mechanicarum ct fedentarium attium genera continens, &c.” 
Francof, 1564, amounting to 115 prints, and exhibiting the 
different artifts and tradefmen in their refpective employments. 
He alfo engraved in wood fome detached pieces, and on cop- 
per ‘The Illuftrious Women,” beginning with Eve; a 
fet of «* Figures of Warriors,” 1590; ‘ The Four Seafons 
and the Four Elements,” 1569: Strutt. 

Amman Joun, an artift and bookteller, lived at Hanau, 
in Germany, about the year 1640. A fet of fmall wooden 
cuts, reprefenting ‘the Paffion of our bleffed Saviour,’” 
executed very much in the ftyle of the former artift, and 
publifhed at Amfterdam, with Latin verfes, in 1623, is 
reckoned to poffefs a confiderable fhare of merit. Strutt. 

AMMANATI, Barrsotomeo, a celebrated fculptor 
and architeét, was born at Florence, in 1511, and ftudied 
fculpture in his native town under Bandinelli, and at Venice 
under Sanfovino. He defigned the porticoes of the Pitti 
palace, and the bridge Della Trimita, at Florence, ‘which is 
accounted one of the moft beautiful works, fince the revival 
of the arts. At Rome he built the palace Rufpoli, and 
the noble front of-the Roman college. On his return to 
Florence he expended his wealth tm building the church of 
San Giavanino, belonging to the Jefuits, in which he was 
interred. Ammanati’s large work ‘La Citta,’? compre- 
hends the defigns of all the public buildings neceffary ina 
capital city. He died either in 2586 or 1592. His wife, 
Laura Battiferi, was diftinguifhed for her poetical produc- 
tions, of which a colleétion was printed at Florence, in 1560. 
Nouv. Di&. Hit. 

» AMMANNIA, named by Houftoun in honour of J. 
Amman, in Bofany, a genus of the tetrandria monogynia clafs 
and order, of the natural order of calyncatheme and fali« 
carie of Juffieu; its charaGters are, that the ca/yx isa perian- 
thium bell-fhaped, oblong, ereét, with eight ftreaks and 
folds, quadrangular, eight-toothed, teeth alternate bent in, 
and permanent; corol/a none, or fonr-petalled, petals verti- 
gally ovate, fpreading, inferted into the calyx; the /famina 
Rave filaments, (four or eight) briftly, the length of the 
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calyx into which they are inferted, anthers twin; the 
piftillum is a germ fubovate, large and fuperior, {tyle fimple, 
very fhort, and ttigma headed; the pericarpium is a roundith, 
four-celled capfule (berry) covered with the calyx ; the /eeds 
are numerous and fmall, There are feven fpecies, viz. 1. A 
latifolia, {nardia of Brown. Jamaic. aparines of Sloane Jamaic. 
A. purpurea of La Marck, or broad-leaved A.“ withleaves half- 
ftem-clafping, fquare ftalk, and erect branches.” 'l'his {pecies 
grows about a foot and a half high, with leaves long, narrow 
and triangular, as long as the ftem, of a pale green colour; 
and the flowers proceed in clufters from the joints where 
the leaves adhere. It is a native: of moilt places in 
Jamaica, whence the feeds were fent about 1731 by Dr. 
Houttoun to England, and from: Chelfea they have been 
diltributed to mott of the botamic gardens in Europe. 2. 
A. ramofior, ludwigia of Clayt.Wirg. branching A. “with leaves 
half-ltem-clafping, ttalk {quare, and fpreading branches.” 
This is an annual plant, and grows naturally in Virginia and 
Carolina ; rifes about a foot high, with red fuceulent ftalks, 
putting out fide branches, oppofite, round, and fimple, the 
flowers are produced fingle from the axils on the lower part 
of the branches, and toward the top in clulters; they have 
little beauty; cultivated in 1759, and preferved for variety. 
3. A. baccifera, A. verticillata of La Marck, cornelia ver- 
ticillata of Ard. Spec. “with leaves fub-petiolate, capfules 
larger than the calyx and coloured ;”’ it has four-toothed 
ealyxes. Thisisa native of China, and naturalized in Italy. 
It has little beauty, and is rarely preferved in gardens. 4. 
A. oéfandra, eight-ftamened A. with feffile linear-lanceolated’ 
leaves, and flowers petal-bearing, and eight-flamened;” the 
petals are blood red; found by Koenig in the Eaft Indies, 
5. A. pinnatifida, pinnatifid-leaved A. “ with ftalks procum- 
bent, rooting, compreffed, and leaves linear, pinnatifid.’? 
The flowers are {mall, corolla red, and capfules four-cor- 
nered ; found by Sonnerat in the ifle of Java. 6. A. debilis, 
clufter-flowered A. ‘with leaves lanceolate, attenuated at the 
bafe, {tem branching, flowers in bundles from the axils, and 
capfules two-celled.” This {pecies is annual, the calyx an- 
gular, petals pale-purple, filaments fhorter than the calyx, 
anthers ovate and yellow, capfule ovate and two celled; a 
native of the Eaft Indies; introduced in 1775 by Sir Jofeph 
Banks ; and flowers in July and Auguft. 7. A. /anguinolenia, 
“with leaves, half-{tem-clafping, cordate at the bale, flowers 
fub-peduncled, eight-itamened, petal-bearing ;” a native of 
Jamaica and Domingo. 

Culture. ‘Che three firlt fpecies mult be raifed from feeds 
on a hot-bed in {pring, and afterwards removed to another 
hot-bed in order to bring them forward. When the plants 
have acqnired ftrength they fhould be tranfplanted into pots 
filled with rich light earth, and placed under a frame, fhading 
them till they have taken frefh root; they fhould then be 
placed in a glafs cafe or ftove, to ripen their feeds, for the 
plants are too tender to thrive in the open air in this country, 
unlefs the fummer be very warm. ‘The fecond fort, raifed. 
in a hot-bed, in the {pring, and planted in a warm border, 
will perfe& its {ceds in the open air. The other fpecies are 
ftove-plants. Martyn’s Miller. 

AMMANO, in Geography, a town of Japan, in the pro- 
vince of Fida. 

AMMATA, or Ammatua, in Ancient Geography, a 
town of Afia, in Paleftine, belonging to the tribe of Juda. 

AMMER, in Geography, a powerful but infamous tribe- 
of Arabs, who inhabit the province of Conftantina, in 
Africa, and who, contrary to the praétice of their brethren, 
proftitute their wives and daughters. Shaw’s Travels, 
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AMMERCOT, atown of Hindooitan, fituate in a fandy 
defert, 138 miles north-caft of Nufferpour, and 256 foutl of 
Moultan. Ferifhta reckons it about 100 coffes from Tatta. 
In the Ayin Acbarec it is claffed as belonging to the Nuf- 
ferpour divifion of the province of Sindy. N. lat. 25° 4o!. 
E. long, 70°. 

AMMEREN, a town of Germany, in the circle of 
Weltphalia, and duchy of Juliers, fix miles eaft-north-eaft 
from Ruremond. 

AMMERSEE, a lake of Germany, in the circle of 
Bavaria, 12 miles long, and from two te three broad, 80 
miles weft of Salzbarg. 

AMMESPACTP%a river of Germany, runsinto the Erle- 
bach, in the archduchy of Aultria, on the borders of Stiria. 

AMMI, formed from appos, fand, in Botany, a genus of 
the pentandria digynia clafs and order; of the natural order 
of umbellate ov umiellifere; its chara€ters are, that the calyx 
has its univerfal umbel manifold, frequently of 50 rays, 
the partial fhort and crowded, the univerfal involucre of 
many linear, pinnatifid, acute leaflets, feareely the length 
of the umbel, the partial many-leaved, leaflets linear, acute, 
fimple, fhorter than its umbellet, the proper perianthium 
fearcely apparent; the sorg//a univerfal uniform, with all 
the flofeules fertile, the proper of five inflex, heart-fhaped 
petals, of unequal fize in the ray, almoft in the middle of 
the difk; the /famina have capillary filaments. anthers 
roundifh 5 the piftillum has a germ inferior, {tyles reflex, 
and ftigmas obtule ; no pericarpium, fruit roundifh, fmooth, 
fmall, ttreaked, and bipartile; the /eeds two, convex and 
ftreaked on one fide, and flat on the other. Martyn reckons 
three, and Gmelin four fpecies. 1. A. majus, common bi- 
fhop’s weed, ammiofelinon, ‘¢ with lower leaves pinnate, lan- 
ceolate and ferrate, upper ones multifid and linear”? This 
fpecies is annual, and grows in vineyards and ficlds, in the 
fouthern parts of Europe, and jn the Eaft. There is a va- 
riety reckoned by Bauhin a diftinét fpecies, under the title 
of A. majus foliis plurimum incifis, et nonnihil crifpis ; 
but Mr. Martyn has raifed this variety from the beds of 
the former. 2. A. copticum, “ with leaves fuper-decompound, 
linear, and feeds muricate.’’? This is of the ftature of Dill, 
‘green, {tem fmooth and ftreaked ; leaves tripinnate, oblong, 
fmooth, and linear; umbels with ten rays; involucre five- 
leaved ; partial involucre feven-leaved ; corollas white, equal 
and five angled; fruit ovate and muricate on every fide, 
feeds {treaked with five fwellings, aromatic ; found by For- 
fkahl in Egypt ; annual, introduced in 1773 by John Earl 
of Bute. 3. A. glaucifolium,*daucus petreus glaucifolius 
of Bauhin, perennial bifhop’s weed, ‘with the fubdivifions 
of all the leaves lanceolate.”” This has the appearance of a 
wariety of the firft fpecies; is a native of the fouth of 
France ; deferibed by Miller as a perennial plant, preferved 
for variety, but having little beauty. 4. A. daurifolium, 
*‘ with bipinnate leaves, the winged leafits trifid, the frit 
conneéted in whirls with the common nb.”? La Marck has 
referred to this genus, the paucus vi/naga of Linneus, 
and the ammi anethifolium, with oblong pinnated leaves, the 
leafits multifid and capillary, and the petioles canalicu- 
lated ; the daucus meoides of Hort. Reg. brought origi- 
nally from the Levant, and flowering in the beginning of 
Autumn. 

Culture. The 1 {pecies is propagated by feeds fown in 
Autumn in the place where.they are to remain; in the 
Spring the ground fhould be hoed and the plants thinned 
as in the management of carrots, leaving them four or five 
inches afunder, or in good ground at the dillance of fix 
inches; after which they will.require no further care, be- 
fides being kept free from weeds. They will flower in 
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June, and the feeds will ripen in Auguit, and fhould be ga- 
thered as they ripen, for they will foon featter. The 3d 
Species will crow in any open fituation, is very hardy, and 
thrives beft in a moift foil. Ma:tvn’s Miller’s Di&. 
AMM, or Jfemen ammios veri, in the Materia Medica, a 
kind of aromatic feed, the produce of the s1son ammi of 
Linneus, fometimes though now rarely brought from the 
Levant, and formerly ufed in medicine. The feed is fmall, 
whence, according to Lemery, the name of the plant ammi, 
from «)2;.0;, fand, {triated, of a greyifh brown colour, fomewhat 
bitterifh tatte, and fragrant {mell, approaching to that of ori- 
ganum. This feems to have been the ammi of Diofcorides 
and Hippocrates. It is now very rarely preferibed. Thefe 
feeds, diltilled with water, yield a confiderable quantity of 
a yellowifh effential oil, containing their whole fmell and 
flavour; the remaining decoétion is unpleafantly bitterifh. 
Spirit of wine carries off, in its exhalation, the odorous 
principle of the ammi. Thefe feeds have been recommended 
as a ftomachic, emmenagogue, diuretic, and an elegant 
aromatic carminative. Linu:eus gives the denomination of 


Jemen ammias veterum to that of the Lacoecia Caminoides. 


The feeds of the ammi majus above defenbed, or ammi vul- 
gare, are fubftituted for the former in medical ufe. "They 
are weaker both in {mell and tafte; nor does their flavour 
refemble that of origanum. The effential oil and the {pirtu - 
ous extract are both lels grateful and lefs pungent.— Lewis 
and Murray. aN 
Amor. See Bunium, Cicuta, Sesevi, Sison and 
Sium ; 
AMMIANUS Marcetuinus, in Biography, a Roman 
hiltorian of the fourth century, was a native of Antioch, 
where his family made fome figure, and in early life ferved 
feveral years in the army in quality of prote¢tor domefticus, 
which was then an honourable poft. In 350 he accompa-~ 
nied Urlicinus, a general of the horfe under the emperor 
Conflantius, into the Eaft ; and followed him in feveral ex- 
peditions, from 350 to 359, in which he acquired military 
reputation. He attended Julian in his Perfian expedition 
in 363, and was either at or near Antioch in 371, when the 
confpiracy of Theodorus was difcovered in the reign of 
Valens, and was a witnefs of the torments of many perfons 
whom Valens ordered to be put to death on that occafion, 
It is not certain whether he obtained any higher rank in the 
army than that of domeftic proteGtor. When he quitted the 
army, he refided at Rome, and employed himfelf in writing 
the hiftory of the affairs of the empire, during a period of 
three centuries. Though he was a Greek, he chofe to write 
in Latin: but his Latin, in the opinion of Voflius, indicates 
that he wasa Greek and a foldier. His hiltory was divided 
into 31 books, commenced with the reign of Nerva, where 
Tacitus ends, and terminated with the reign of Valens.— 
The firft 13 books, ending with the reign of Conttantius, 
and containing a fuperficial epitome of 257 years, are loft 5 
the laft 18 books, now extant, begin with the 17th year 
of Conftantius, A. D. 353, and conclude with the year. 
375; though fome particulars of a later date are men- 
tiovued, from which we may infer, that the hiftorian lived at 
leaft to the year of Rome 1142, or A. D. 390. The ftyle 
of his hiftory is reckoned harfh and verbofe ; but this de- 
fe&t is amply compenfated by the variety of information 
which he communicates from his own perfonal knowledge, 
and by the fidelity and impartiality of his relation. Mr. 
Gibbon (Hitt. vol. iv. p. 426.) reprefents him as ‘an ac- 
curate and faithful guide, who has compofed the hilto 
of his own times, without indulging the prejudices and pate 
fions, which ufually affeét the mind of a contemporary.” 


Some have fuppofed that he was a Chriftian; but of this 
6 there 
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there is no fufficient evidence. As he wrote under Chrif- 
tian emperors, he might not judge it proper to profefs his 
religion unfeafonably, and he might think it moft prudent 
to be cautious in his refeétions upon Chriltianity, Al- 
though he was a pagan, as is evident from the refpeét with 
which he {peaks concerning the pagan divinities, and from 
his defence and recommendation of heathen auguries, and 
fuch methods of inveftigating futurities, he neverthelefs 
manifefts no animofity againit the Chriftian religion ; on 
the contrary, he bears honourable tellimony to the plain 
and fimple nature, and the equitable and gentle fpirit of 
Chriftianity, to the moderation of fome Chriflian bifhops, 
whilit he condemns the feverity with which fome Chriftians 
treated one another, and to the firmnefs and fidelity of the 
Chriftian martyrs. Hence Mofheim concluded that Mar- 
cellinus and fome other learned men about his time were 
neuters; alleging, that they neither rejected the Chniftian 
religion, nor forfook the religion of their anceflors. But 
the inftances already cited merely prove, that he was a 
faithful and candid hiftorian. ‘The remaining works of 
Ammianus Marcellinus have paffed through feveral editions; 
all of which have been fuperfeded by that of Valefius, 
printed in folio, at Paris, in 1681. This edition was re- 
printed by Gronovius at Leyden, in 1693, with valuable 


notes. Walefii Pref. ad Amm. Marc. Fabric. Bib. Lat. 
cap. xii. tom. ii. p. 98, &c. Lardner’s Works, vol. viii. 
p: 404, &c. 


AMMINEA uva, in Bolany, a name given by the old 
writers, to the grapes of a wild vine, common in the hedges 
of Italy, and fome other places.. They ufed to make wine 
of thefe grapes, which they mixed with other richer wines, 
and had in common ufe. Columella fays, that this wine 
was firft brought from the country of the Amineans in Thef- 
faly, and that the wine produced from its grapes was the 
firft and the moft ancient known among the Romans. Ac- 
cording to Macrobius, the Falernian wine was more anciently 
called Aminean. Some write the word ¢aminea, inflead of 
amminea. 

AMMIRABEA or Ommirasin, corruptly Marbea, 
and Umarbea, in Geography, a river of Africa, which has 
its {pring on mount Magrau, one of the heads of the Atlas 
near the confines of Fez, which runs through the plains of 
Adachfon, where it has a beautiful bridge built by Abu’l 
Hafchen, the fourth monarch of the Benimerini, and thence 
winding fouthwards and watering the f{pacious plains be- 
tween Dukala and Temefena, becomes wider in its approach 
to the ocean, into which it difcharges itfelf, and forms a 
capacious bay, on the eaft fide of Azamor. This river is 
fordable neither in Summer nor Winter, fo that the inhabit- 
ants are forced to ferry their effe€ts over it by the help of 
bafkets, faftened to leathern pontoons, or over rafters. Its 
fifh not only furnifhes all that country; but is exported to 
Spain and Portugal. 

AMMIRAGLIO, a {mall river of Sicily, anciently 
OrETHUS. 

AMMIRALIS, in Entomology, a fpecies of Cerampyx 
found in Surinam. Thorax rather fpinous; fourth joint of 
the antenne bearded, fecond fpinous. Gmelin. General 
colour black ; bafe of the wing cafes and fides of the thorax 
reddifh. 

AMMIRATO, Scipio, in Biography, an eminent hif- 
torian of the 16th century, was born at Lecce in Naples, 
in 1531, and defcended from a confiderable family, which 
was expelled from Florence by the Gibelines. He was ori- 
ginally defigned for the profeffion of the law, and with this 
view went to ftudy at Naples in 1547; but his tafte for 
polite literature diverted his attention from this kind of 
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fludy. His father was much offended, and withheld from 
him neceflary fupplies, whillt he vifited Venice and Padua, 
fo that he was obliged to ret urn to Lecce, to take orders, 
and to accept a canonry which was conferred upon him by 
the bifhop of this city. At Venice, whither he afterwards 
removed, his life was endangered by an intrigue; and at 
Rome he had a quarrel with the pope’s filter, which 
obliged him to return to Lecce, where he founded the 
academy of the * Transformati.”” After many projeéts and 
wanderings in Italy, he at lait fettled at Florence, where in 
1570, he was engaged by the Grand Duke Cofmo to write 
the Florentine hiftory. Though he was of an inconftant and 
quervlous temper, he continued in the poffeffion of acanonry, 
and in the apartments provided for him by the duke for the 
remaining 30 years of his life. Here he died in 1601, and 
appointed the affiltant of his ftudies, Chriftophoro del Bian- 
co, for his heir, who, in conformity to his will, took the name 
of * Scipio Ammirato the younger.”” His “ Florentine Hif- 
tory,” firlt publifhed in 1600, contains the events of Florence 
from its foundation to 1574, and is much efteemed for its 
extent and accuracy. "he fecond part was publifhed by 
Ammirato the younger in 1641, who gave a new edition of 
the firft part, with many additions. 

Ammirato the elder wrote alfo genealogical accounts 
of the principal families of Florence and Naples, which were 
very favourably received ; and he publifhed “ Difcourfes on 
Tacitus,”? with feveral effays, hiftorical, moral, and politi- 
cal. He wrote arguments in verfe, to all the cantos of 
“ Orlando Furiofo,” and other pieces of poetry ; but in 
this kind of compofition he did not excel. Gen. Did. 

AMMITES, or Hammires, in Mineralogy, a {pecies 
of lime-ftone. See Roestone. : 

AMMOCGTUS, in’ Ichthyology, an obfolete name 
given by Gefner and fome others, to the Ammopy+tes To- 
bianus of Linneus. 

AMMOCHOSIA, from cuuos, fand, and xw, I lay 
along, in the Ancient Phyfic, a kind of a remedy, or opera- 
tion for drying the body, by lying along on warm fand, 
and having the body covered with it. Some prefer falt for 
this purpofe to fand. 

AMMOCHOSTOS, in Ancient Geography, a promon- 
tory of the ifland of Cyprus fouth of Salamis; whence, by 
corruption, is derived the modern name Famagoutta. 

AMMOCHRYSOS, the fame as golden mica, which 
fee. 
AMMOCHYSUS, in Natural Hiflory, a kind of gem, 
fuppofed to be the fame with the avanturime. 

AMMODES, in Ancient Geography, a promontory of 
Cilicia, between Pyramus and Cydnus. 

AMMODYTES, in Zoology, a {pecies of Coruser, 
very nearly aliied to the viper. It inhabits many places in 
the eaftern regions, and the mountainous parts of Illyria; 
and hence it has been called wifera éllyrica. The Linnzan 
{pecific charaéter is taken, as in general throughout the 
genus, from the abdominal plates and fubcaudal {cales which 
are 142-32. Its-general defcription is fometimes brown, 
fometimes pale bluifh, with a black dentated dorfal band ; 
the dentations being turned backwards. Nofe terminated 
by an ere& wart. 

This fpecies is faid to be extremely poifonous, and, ac- 
cording to Matthiolus, proves fatal in the fpace of three 
hours. ; 

Ammopytes, in Ichthyology, the name of a genus in the 
Linnzan fyftem, of which only one fpecies has been hither- 
to difcovered. The generic charaéter is, head com- 
preffed, narrower than the body ; upper lip doubled, lower 
jaw narrow and pointed: teeth fharp pointed. Gill mem- 
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brane of feven rays. Body long, fquare, Tail-fin diltingt. 
This {pecies is Tobianus. Linneus. This {pecies inhabits 
the fandy fhores of the Northern feas, and is known by the 
name of tobian, tobis, fandaal, fandibz, and fand launce. 
It is ufually from nine to twelve inches in length, its gene- 
ral colour filvery white, greevifh on the back. 
The name is formed from amyos, fand, and ouzn;, a diver, 
exprefling the quality of this creatine, to dive into, or bury 
itfelf under the fand. ' 
AMMON, or Hammon, in Antiquity, an epithet given 
to Jupiter in Lybia, where wes a celebrated temple of that 
deity under the denomination of Jupiter Ammon, which 
was vilited by Alexander the Great. eK 
There has been a great difpute about the origin of this 
name.—Some derive it from ep z0:, Jand, becaufe the temple 
was fituated in the burning fands of Lybia ; others borrow 
“it from the Egyptian azam, a ram; as having been firlt 
difeovered by that animal.—Others will have ‘Ammon to 
fignify the fun, and the horns wherewith he is reprefented 
thefun-beams. T’o this purpofe Macrobiusobferves, (Saturn.i. 
c. 18.) that the inhabitants of Egypt worfhipped the fun 
as the only divinity and foul of the univerfe ; and they re- 
prefented him under different forms, according to the vari- 
ous appearances of this luminary; in his infancy at the 
winter fol{tice, in his youth at the vernal equinox, or in 
fpring, in his maturity at the fummer folflice, and in his old 
age at the autumnal equinox. i We 
The'word Amoun, compofed of Am ouein, fhining, ac- 
cording to Jabloniki (tom.i.) denoted the detired effects pro- 
duced by the fun on attaining the equator, fuch as the in- 
creafe of the days, a more {plendid light ; and, above all, 
the fortunate prefage of the inundation and abundance. 
Ammon is faid to have been originally derived from Ham, 
the fon of Noah, who firft peopled Egypt and Lybia, after 
the flood; and when idolatry begaa to gain ground foon 
after this period, he was the chief deity of thele two coun- 
tries, in which his defcendants continued. A temple, it is 
faid, was built to his honour, in the midft of the fandy 
deferts of Lybia, upon a fpot of good ground, about two 
leagues broad, which formed a kind of ifland or oafis in a 
fea of fand. He was elteemed the Zeus of Greece, and 
the Jupiter of Latium, as well as the Ammon of the Egyp- 
tians. In procefs of time thefe two names were joined, 
and he was called Jupiter Ammon. For this reafon the 
city of Ammon, No-ammon, or the city of Ham, was Called 
by the Greeks Diofpolis, or the city of Jupiter. Plutarch 
fays, that of all the Egyptian names which feemed to have 
any correfpondence with the Zeus of Greece, Amon or 
Ammon was the moft peculiar and appropriate. From 
Egypt his name and worfhip were brought into Greece ; as 
indeed were almoft all the names of all the deities that 
were there worfhipped. Bryant’s Mythol. vol.i. p, 5. 
However this be, Jupiter Ammon, or the Egyptian Ju- 
piter, was ufually reprefented under the figure of a ram; 
though in fome medals he appears of a human fhape, hav- 
ing only two rams horns growing out beneath his ears. 
The Egyptians, fays Proclus, in Timeus of Plato, had 
a fingular veneration for the ram, becaufe the image of 
Ammon bore his head, and becaufe this firft fign of the 
zodiac was the prefage of the fruits of the earth. Enufe- 
bius (Prep. Evang. lib. ni.) adds, that this fymbol marked 
the conjunction of the fun and moon in the fign of the ram. 
Jupiter Ammon, the objec of worfhip in every part of 
Egypt, was honoured in a peculiar manner at Thebes ; 
and the Greeks, from this circum{tance, denominated it 


Diofpolis. Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, and Pliny have 
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given particular deferiptions of the magnificent temple of 
Ammon at Thebes: and although it was defpoiled and 
ruined by Cambyfes, there {till remain veltiges of its an- 
cient grandevr. In this temple there wasa {latue of Ju- 
piter Ammon. The Ethiopians came down the Nile once 
a year to worlhip this deity at Thebes, and they had a 
{mall portable temple of this deity, which they carried with 
them to their habitations and to thofe of the Lybians, for 
the purpofe of celebrating profperous events by feafts and 
dances. This affociation for religious exercifes of the 
Egyptians, Ethiopians, and Lybians, continued under the 
reign of Theodolius the younger. The Greek mytholo- 
gis reprefent Bacchus, after his conquett of Afia, paffing 
with his army through Africa, and reduced to diftrefs for 
want of water; when his father Jupiter, affluming the 
fhape of a ram, led him,to a fountain where he and his ex- 
hautted troops were refrefhed, with water; and in gratitude 
for this feafonable relief they fay, that he built a temple to 
Jupiter, under the name of Ammon, from ays, fand, 
alluding to the fandy defert where it was built. 

Ammon, or Ben-Ammt, in Scripture Biography, the 
fon of Lot, was the father of the Ammonires, and lived 
about 1900 years before Chritt. 

Ammon, in Lntomology, a {pecies of Formica, with a 
double-fpined thorax, petioled fquama, and the two {pines 
incurved. It is found in New Holland. Fabricius. 

Ammon, a fpecies of Scaranxus, found in America. 
Thorax, with three teeth ; a recurved horn on the head ; 
wing-cafes ftriated. Linnzus. 

Ammon, in Ancient Geography, a city of Marmarica, in 
“Africa, which belonged to the Ammonii, according to Pto-~ 
lemy ; but Arrian fays, that it was only a fpot of ground in 
which the temple of Ammon was ereSted. It feems proba- 
ble from Herodotus, (lib. iii. c. 25, 26.) that the Ammonii 
were a populous nation, and had a king of their own, 
part of their territory could only be confidered as a barren, 
fandy defert. From this ancient hiftorian we learn, that 
Cambyfes, having advanced to Thebes, in his way to Ethio- 
pia, detached from thence a body of 50,000 men to lay wafte 
the country of the Ammonii, and burn the temple of Jupi- 
ter Ammon; but that, after feveral days march over the de- 
ferts, a ftrong and impetuous wind blowing from the fouth, 
raifed fuch a torrent of fand, as to overwhelm and deftroy the 
whole army. Alexander the Great, about 200 years after 
this time, was more fuccefsful in his journey to that temple. 
Pliny places the temple of Ammon at the diftance of about 
12 days journey from Memphis, and mentions the Ammo- 
niac nome of Egypt. Diodorus Siculus and eee Cur- 
tius (lib. iv. c. 7.) relate, that though this temple was fur- 
rounded by a fandy defert, yet its proper diftri@ abounded 
with trees bearing. great plenty of fruit, and was ornamented 
with fountains. It had alfo feveral ftreets or villages in the 
neighbourhood of the temple, a caftle fortified with a triple 
wall, and near it a holy fountain, called the Fountain of the 
Sun, becaufe the qualities of the waters varied wonderfully 
every 24 hours; being warm in the morning, cool at noon, 
warm in the evening, and fealding hot at midnight. Strabo 
(lib. xvii.) informs us, that, under the reign of Augutftus, 
the verfes of the Sybils, and the Tufcan divinations, had de- 
preciated the reputation of the oracle of Ammon ; and ig 
the 13th century it was forgotten ; though the Arabs aflert, 
that the diltriét, in which it was fituated, was {till inhabited, 
The Fountain of the Sun, defcribed by Quintus Curtius, 
was nothing more, according to their account; than a hot 
{pring, which feemed to be warmer in the night thaninthe day, 

Ammon, in Zoology, a fpecies of Oyis, or fheep, in 

Gmelin’s 


though — 
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Gmelin’s Linnean fyfem; the cha 
the horns are large, lemicireular) hed backwards, and di- 
vergent, wrinkled on their upper furface, a id flattith on the 
under fide; and the neck has two pendant hairy wattles. 
This is the capra ammon of the Syit. Nat. hircus, or capra 
orientalis of Briffon, mufmon et ophion of Pliny, mufmon, or 
mufimon of Gefner, mufimon et tragelaphus Bellonii of Ray, 
tragelaphus, or muflon of Klein, rupicapra cornibus arieti- 
nis of J.G. Gmelin nov. com. petrop. ovis fera Sibirica, 
vulgo argali dicta of Pallas, mouflon of Buffon, ftepnie ba- 
ranni of J. G. Gmelin, It. Siber. kameuni barani oder mofi- 
mons of Steller, das wilde {chaaf, et der weiflers der alten of 


\ a +] 
raters of which are, that 


It inha- 


fheep of Pexnant, and Siberian chamois of Briffon. 
Alpine 


bits, in [mall flocks, the rocky and defert tra&ts of the Aly 
region in the centre of Afia,y in Kamtfchatka, the Kurile 
iflands, probably on the welt fide of North America and Ca- 
lifornia, and more certainly on the highef mountains of Bar- 
bary, Sardinia, Coriica, Greece, and the deferts of Tartary. 
Tt is very wild, {wift, and adtive, and fights violently with 
its horns, acquires its full growth in two years, and feldom 
lives more than 143 the-female produces one or two lambs 
in the month of March. The general colour in Summer 
is a brownith ath, mixed with grey on the upper parts of 
the body, and a whitifh afh on the lower parts ; in Win- 
ter the former changes to a rutty grey, and the latter to 
a whitifh grey ; the tail is very fhort, of a whitith colour, 
and brownifh at the tip; the hair in Winter is about an 
inch and a half long, which falls off in Spring, and in Summer 
the coat is very fhort; the ears are erect and fharp pointed ; 
the eyes are large, and generally of a brown or blue colour ; 
the horns, which arrive at their full fize in three years, 
are whitifh, angular, wrinkled tranfverfely, large, clofe at 
their bafes, and placed on tiie top of the head, rifing at firit 
nearly upright, reflected backwards, divergent, and turned 
downwards and outwards at their ends: thofe of the fe- 
male are fmaller and more hooked, but are fometimes en- 
.tirely wanting ; the horns of the old rams are faid to grow 
-to fuch an enormous fize, that each of them weighs between 
30 and 40 Ruffian pounds, and meafures, with its curvatures, 
two Ruffian ells in length; the hind-legs are rather longer 
than the fore-legs, by which the animal is better adapted 
for running up hill rhan on level ground ; the flefh and fat 
are eftcemed great delicacies in Siberia; the Kamtfchatkans 
clothe themfelves with the fins of thefe animals. Mr. Pen- 
nant diftinguifhes between the Corfican argali, or ovis am- 
mon Europea, and that of Siberia; though the difference 
feems to confilt chiefly in colour; the former being of a 
brown colour tinged with tawny on the upper parts, 
with a white mark on each fide pointing to the belly. A 
{pecimen, brought from Corlica to England by Paoli, dit- 
fered from the above in colour, having a large white {pot on 
the front of the neck, and being black onthe fhoulders. In 
Corfica this animal is denominated Mufro. it is probable 
that the argali once inhabited Britain, as Boethius mentions 
fheep in St. Kilda larger than a he goat, with horns as big 
as thofe of an ox. In confirmation of this account, the 
figure of a mufmon has been difcevered.in a piece of Roman 
fculpture, taken from Antoninus’s wall, near Glafgow. Buf 
fon fays, that the mouflon feems to be the primitive {tock of 
all the different varieties of fheep. 

The Kamtfchatkans have not attempted to domefticate 
the argali ; but.they {pend the Summer in hunting them on 
the wild and precipitous mountains on which they feed. 
Sometimes they fet bent crofs-bows in the paths through 
which they expe¢t the argali to pafs, in fuch.a pofition, that 
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when the animal treads on a ‘triag belonging to the bow, 
the arrow is difcharged and lodged in its bowels, 


times they employ dogs in the chace. 


Some- 
The dog never over- 
takes the wild fheep; but while the fheep’s attention is en- 
gaged by the dog, the hunter, without being obferved, ap- 
proaches near cnouph to fhoot him with a ball or an arrow. 
The Mongols and Tongnfi attack them in a different man- 
ner. ‘They take out a great number of horfes and dogs, and 
endeavour to encompafs the flocks by furprife; but ‘this is 
not eafily done, as they are fo fwift, ‘and fo cu ining, that 
when they diltinguith, either by fight or by fmell, the ap- 
proach of an enemy, they infallibly make their efcape. 

AMMONIA, in Agriculture, a term applied to volatile 
alkali, a fubftance which has lately been found ufeful in ve- 
getation. [t is formed from tne decompofition of all animal 
and fome vegetable matters during the procefs of putrefac- 
tion, It has been fugeelted by Dr. Darwin, in his treatife 
on agriculture and gardening, that ia the deeompofition of 
watcr, which partially takes place after being abforbed by 
the roots of vegetables, the hydrogen, by its union with 
azote, produces ammoniac, which may contribute to the 
nutriment of plants by its mixture with oils, and thus pro- 
ducing foaps which become diflulible in water, and alfo by 
decompofing infoluble faline earths, as gypfum or metallic 
falts, as vitriol of iron, and by this means producing more 
folub!e or innocuous faline matters in the foils. F 

Ammonia, in Antiguity, fealts celebrated at Athens, 
mentioned by Hefychins. : 

AMMONIA, or Voratire Auxari. Alkali volatile, 
Ammoniague, Fr.—Alkali Sfluchtiges ; Harnfalz, 
urinfalz. fluchtiges, Germ. 

Under the article aLKat1 we noticed fome of the pecu- 
liar properties of the vo/atile alkali whereby it is diltinguifh- 
ed from the fixed. We fhall, in this place, give a more par- 
ticular account of ammonia, which requires confiderable no- 
tice from its high importance as a chemical agent, and from 
the numerous refearches which have been made into all its 
properties and combinations, with more fuccefs than per- 
haps has fallen to the fhare ef any other fubltance of equal 
value to the chemift. ; 

As ammonia és never found native in an unc ymbined 
ftate, and is, in molt cafes, a produd of various natural or 
artificial proceffes, we fhall reter the reader to the articles 
ANIMAL matter, CARBONAT of ammonia, Muriat of am- 
monia, and falt of Harys#orN, for every thing that relates 
to the natural hiltory of this alkali and its produGtion in 
the large way as a manufacture, and fhall here confine our- 
felves to the purely chemical defcription. 

The volatile alkali (like fo many other chemical agents) 
when perfcétly pure and uncombined, is only known to us 
in the form of a gas; and, as it is the only one of the al- 
kalies which is capable of afluming this form in any com- 
mon degree of heat, the term alkaline air, ufed by Dr 
Priettley and many other chemitts, is fynonymous with am- 
moniacal gas. ‘This gas has the following properties: It 
poffeffes a moft pungent fmell, which, when ftrongly fnuf- 
fed up the noltrils, provokes to coughing, and gives a 
temporary fenfe of fuffocation, owing to the conftriétion of 
the fauces which it produces. ‘Yo the tafte it is highly 
{timulating and acrid, and quickly corrodes the {kin of the 
tongue and lips, fo that it cannot:be taken into the mouth 
in the undiluted form with fafety. It is fpeedily fatal to 
animals that are immerfed in it, and it extinguifhes a taper ; 
but the flame of this laft is firft enlarged, and becomes of 
a pale yellow cclour. Ammoniacal gas is, next to hydro- 
gen, the lightet af all the gafeous bodies. Its dpecitic 
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gtavity may be reckoned about 0.735 (diftilled water be- 
ing 1009.) whereas atmofpheric air is 1.23, or nearly 
twice as heavy as alkaline air. ‘Lhe abfolute weight of 100 
cubic inches of this gas at 30° bar. and 61° therm. is 
reckoned by Kirwan to be 8 .16 grains. It is highly di- 
latable by heat, and at a very high temperature is decom- 
pofed. Itis alfo very rapidly and copioufly abforbed by 
molt liquids, efpecially by water, and hence it cannot be 
kept over water; but, for the purpofes of experiment, it 
mutt be confined in well clofed bottles or over mercury. 

Ammoniacal gas is given out during the diltillation of al- 
moit every animal, and fome vegctable matters, but it can- 
not in this method be procured fufficiently pure for chemi- 
cal experiments. For this purpofe the munate of ammonia 
(or common crude fal-ammoniac is the moft convenient 
material for yielding the gas. This falt is readily decom- 
pofed by quicklime, which laft unites with the muriatic acid 
of the falt, and expels the ammonia in its pureft and mott 
cauitic form of gas. ‘The decompolition is fo fpeedy, that 
avery pungent {mell of volatile alkali is perceived merely 
on rubbing together thefe two fubltances. If one part of 
dry fal-ammoniac is mixed with two parts of well burnt 
lime (or lefs if the lime is good), put into a dry phial or 
earthen tube, and heated gently, the ammoniacal gas rifes 
in great abundance, and may be direéted by means of a 

* bent tube under a jar full of dry mercury, where it may be 
referved in the gafeous form for any length of time. Many 
of the metallic oxyds, efpecially mmium or litharge, will 
fupply the place of the lime and expel the gas from the 
muriate of ammonia in very great purity. A {till more 
fimple method of obtaining the gas is to apply a gentle 
heat to the liquid or watery folution of ammonia, which 
expels from it the alkaline air that the water had previoully 
been made to abforb at a lower temperature. It may be 
remarked that the difcovery of ammonia in a gafeous form, 
as well as many of the molt interefting properties of this 
alkali, is due to Dr. Prieitley. 

Ammonia, diffolved in water (forming the iguid ammonia 
of modern chemilts, the for volatile alkali of tormer times, 
er the agua ammonie pure of the London Pharmacopeeia) is 
the form in which the caultic ammonia is the molt familiar to 
us, and in which many of the properties of the alkali can 
be moit conveniently examined. ‘this when pure thould 
be perfectly tranfparent and colourlefs as water, thould have 
the ftrong burning tafte and pungent {mell of ammonia, 
and fhould give no effervefcence with acids. This latter 
te(t deferves attention on account of the variety of volatile 
alkaline liquors that are prepared, all of which, except the 
aqua ammonia pure, coutain more or lefs carbonic acid, and 
are much milder in all their fenfible properties. 

Ammoniacal gas is abforbed by water with great rapi- 
dity, and at the fame time a confiderable quantity of heat 
is given out from the gas, which is fufticient to raife the 
temperature of the water, and to be fenfible to the hand. 
The fame gas, when put in conta¢t with ice, melts it with 
apparently as much rapidity as if the ice were put into a 
fire, and ‘is greedily abforbed, at the fame time that confi- 
derable cold is produced. At a moderate temperature 
water may be made to diffolve nearly one third of its 
weight, or many hundred times its bulk, of this gas. The 
bulk of the water is fo much increafed by this procefs that 
it becomes fpecifically lighter than di(tilled water. Mr. 
Davy, in his.experiments on this fubject, (Refearches into 
nitrous Oxyd, 1800.) found that at the temperature of 52°, 
roo grains of liquid ammonia, holding in folution 9.502 
grains ar K alkali, gave a fpecific gravity of .9684. When 
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perfealy faturated, 1co grains of the liquid alkali contained 
25.37 grains of ammonia, which is full one-third of the 
weight of the water employed, and had the !pecitie gravity 
of .gos4. Other writers, however, make the fpecific 
gravity of faturated liquid ammonia as little as S97. The 
gentle heat of a fpirit lamp again expels the alkali in the 
form of gas, but the laft portions require a {trong ebulli- 
tion before they can be made to quit the water. When li- 
quid ammonia is expofed to a very intenfe cold, fuflicient 
to freeze mercury, as Meffrs. Fourcroy and Vauquelin have 
obferved, it becomes a grey femi-tranfparent mats, of the 
confiftence of a very {tiff jelly, and with fearcely any 
odour. 

The liquid ammonia is prepared in two methods. ‘T'hat 
which is the oldeft and the moft ufually practifed, is to 
mix together quick-lime, muriate of ammonia, and water, 
and to diftil the mixture witha gentle heat. The London 
Pharmacopeia orders for the preparation of the pure li- 
quid ammonia, two pounds of lime flacked in two pints of 
water, and one pound of fal-ammoniac, which are to be mixed 
with fix pints of hot water, and to be kept in a covered 
veffel till cold. The liquor is then to be diftilled, and the 
firft pint which comes over is the pure liquid ammonia. 
This liquor, however, isby no means faturated with the al- 
kali, for during the heat, even of a gentle diftillation, the 
folvent power of the water is much leflened. The moft 
elegant and effe€tual way of preparing this liquor is to dif- 
engage the gas from the dry materials; and by ufing the 
beautiful apparatus of Woulfe, to caufe the alkaline air 
to pafs into cold water where the abforption is much more 
fpeedy ; and if neceflary, the increafe of temperature pro- 
duced by this abforption may be prevented by furrounding 
the bottles with ice. The proportions of the ingredients 
here ufed, may be two parts of lime flacked in as little wa- 
ter as poffible, mixed with one part of dry muriate of am- 
monia and put into a retort forthe production of the gas; 
and in the condenfing bottles, about as much water as the 
weight of the fal-ammoniac employed. The liquid am- 
monia is known to be thoroughly faturated with the alka- 
line gas, when the bubbles pafs through the water undimi- 
nifhed, and no further abforption takes place. 

Many of the combinations of ammonia with different 
chemical agents are highly curious and important; but as 
moit of them produce alterations which depend on the de- 
compofition of this alkali, they will be better underftood 
by the reader, if we firlt relate fome of the multitude of 
faéts by which the analyfis of ammonia has been afcertained. 
The conftituent parts of the volatile alkali are, hydrogen 
(or the bafis of inflammable air), ;and azot (the bafis of 
phlogifticated air), the proportions of thefe two fub{tances 
are, about 29, (in weight) of the former, and 121 of the lat- 
ter; and it may be remarked that this is the only fimple 
combination of thefe two fubftances with which we are cer- 
tainly acquainted. The proofs of this analyfis we fhall re- 
late nearly in the order of difcovery by the various eminent 
chemifts who have thrown light on the fubje&. é 

Dr. Prieftley was the firft who remarked a very intereft- 
ing change produced on alkaline air by means of electricity. 
For this purpofe he confined a known portion of this gas 
in a jar over mercury, and pafied a number of fucceflive 
eleG&tric explofions and fparks. He found after every fhock 
that the bulk of the confined air increafed, and continued 
to do fo till it had expanded to nearly three times its origi- 
nal bulk. The air was now much altered in its properties, 
fer on letting up fome water into the jar, fearcely any of 
the gas was abforbed, whereas before electrization every par- 
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ticle of it would have rapidly united with this fluid. ‘The 
gas was found to be highly inflammable, and exploded when 
mixed with common air, in the fame manner as the inflam- 
mable air procured from iron by an acid. ‘The gas likewile 
after being a fhort time in contact with water had entirely 
loit its alkaline fmell. he colour of the electric tpark 
aken in the alkaline air was red, but white in the centre, 
when any conliderable explofion had been taken. 

The fame eminent chemilt likewife found alkaline air to 
be decompofed by pafling through a red hot tube, though 
not fo completely as by the electric fpark. In performing 
this experiment he found the tube, through which the al- 
kaline vapour had paffed, lined with a black matter, and 
the liquor collected after this diftillation alfo obfcured with 
the fame fubftance. This is probably owing to fome fiflure 
in the tube which admitted carbonaceous matter from the 
hot coals, as we fhall mention hereafter. Another pro- 
perty of alkaline air, highly illuttrative of its compolition, 18 
the reduction of feveral metallic oxyds which it effects 
when they are heated in contact withit. Dr. Prieitley 
confined fome litharge, or oxyd. of lead, in this gas, and by 
heating it with a burning lens (a method of applying heat 
of all others the moft accurate}, he revived the lead in its 
metallic form, and a quantity of phlogilticated air remained. 
The red mercurial oxyd, or red precipitate, was heated in 
the fame manner, and the mercury was revived, and at the 
fame time a confiderable quantity of water was produced 
fo as to run down in drops on the fides of the jar, which 
before appeared perfeétly dry. The red precipitate, how- 
ever, gave out during this reduction a large quantity of un- 
combined dephlogifticated air, which appeared in the refidu- 
alair afterthe redu@ion wascompleted. This, in another 
experiment with the fame materials, united with fome of 
the inflammable air contained in the alkaline gas and caufed 
a confiderable explofion. ‘The antiphlogiftic theory’ will 
readily explain the production of water during the experi- 
ment from the union of the oxygen of the red precipitate, 
and the hydrogen of the ammoniacal gas; but this fact 
more properly belongs to the fubjects of warsr aud PHLO- 
GISTON. 

Thefe experiments were foon repeated by various che- 
mifts, and with fimilar refults. Landriani found, that in 
pafling ammoniacal gas through a tube heated white hot, 
the alkaline properties were entirely loft, inflammable air 
was produced, and likewife a {mall portion of carbonic acid 
fufficient to give a precipitate with lime water. 

Van Marum, in his experiments on the effect of electri- 
city on the gafes, found the fame refults with ammoniacal 
gas that we have juit mentioned. ‘Two cubic inches and 
feven eighths of the alkaline gas were enlarged to four inches, 
and the air was no longer abforbed by water, and was high= 
ly inflammable. 

Whilft the properties and compofition of the volatile al- 
kali were made the fubjeét of fo much ingenious aud fuc- 
ceffful refearch by Dr. Prieftley, they received full elucida- 
tion by the labours of one of the moft eminent of the French 
chemilts, M. Berthollet. 

This excellent experimentalift found, that when the oxy- 
genated marine acid is added to liquid ammonia perfeétly 
eauftic, a confiderable effervefcence takes place, and a quan- 
tity of gas is colleted from the two liquids, which, when 
examined by the ufual chemical tefts, proves to be pure 
azotic gas. At the fame time the oxygenated acid lofes 
its peculiar pungent {mell, and becomes converted into 
fimple marine acid. The explanation given of thefe phe- 
nomena is, that the ammonia is decompofed by the oxyge- 


nated acid ; the hydrogen of the alkali: unites with the ex- 
cefs of oxygen contained in the acid, and forms water, 
which mingles with the acid; whillt the azet, the other 
con{tituent part of the ammonta, appears uncombined in the 
form of gas. The gas was found by Berthollet to be 
azotic, both by the common methods of examination, and 
by its forming nitrous acid when united with oxygen by 
means of the cle&ric fpark, in the method that Mr. Ca- 
vendifh had difcovered. The fame decompofition takes 
place if the oxy-muriatic acid and the ammonia are ufed in 
formof gas, Sce oxY-MURIATIC ACID. 

This theory of the decompofition of ammonia was alfo 
beautifully illutrated by the fame ingenious chemilt, in his. 
accurate and original experiments on the nature and prepa- 
ration of fulminating gold. hele will be given more at 
length under the anticle Gop; but it may be here men- 
ticned that the fulminating compound is formed by precipi- 
tating a folution of gold in aqua regia by the volatile al- 
kali. This precipitate confilts of the metal, of oxygen, 
which it acquires during folution in the acid, and ofa part 
of the ammonia employed to feparate it from its menttruum,, 
which is retained by the metallic oxyd, and which gives 
it the property of exploding in a very gentle heat. M. 
Berthollet ventured to explode {mall and known quantities. 
of this preparation in copper tubes, and found the pro- 
duéts to be water and azotic gas, and the oxyd of gold 
completely reduced. The ammonia therefore is here de- 
compofed, its hydrogen produces water with the oxygen 
of the gold, and its azot is fet at liberty in the form of 
gas. Some other of the metals which have a weak affinity 
for oxygen are reduced to a reguline ftate by means of the 
volatile alkali, which is alfo decompofed in the procefs. 
M. Berthollet alfo repeated Dr. Prieflley’s experiment of 
the analyfis of ammoniacal gas by electricity, taking every 
poffible precaution in order to enfure an accurate refult ; 
and the calculations deduced from it have been very gene- 
rally acquiefced in, and confirmed by fubfequent enquirers. 
For this purpofe he paffled a fuccelfion of cleétric fparks 
through 1.7 cubic inches of ammoniacal gas till it acquired 
its utmoft degree of expanfion, when it occupied 3.3 cubic 
inches, a degree intermediate between the refults of Dr, 
Prieftley and M. Van Marum. A certain quantity of this. 
enlarged: gas was then detonated with a fuperabundauce of 
oxygen gas in Volta’s eudiometer, whereby water was pro- 
duced and the azotic gas of the ammonia remained unal- 
tered. Then (affluming the quantity of oxygen entering 
into the compofition of water to be to the hydrogen, as. 
74.t0 145, according to the calculations of M. Monge, 
given in the Memoirs of the Trench Academy) M. Ber- 
thollet eftimates the proportions of the conilituent parts of 
ammonia to be 2.9, in bulk, of hydrogen, to 1.5 of azot, 
or, in weight, (afluming the hydrogen to be eleven times: 
lighter than the azot) 3150 grains of ammoniacal gas will 
contain 121 grains ofazot, and. 29 grains of hydrogen.— 
Journal de Phyfique for 1786. ; 

The above are the principal fa&ts which have been brought’ 
to prove the decompofition of ammonia. A. number of othersy. 
equally important and curious, will throw light on the 
mode of its formation from the union of its conftituent 
parts. ; 
An accidental prodution of ammonia in circumftances 
where it had not been expeéted had frequently been re- 
marked by various chemifts. Dr. Prieftley, in his numer- 
ous experiments on nitrous air, found by accident that when 
iron filings had been long kept in a jar, and moiftened with 
a diluted folution. of copper in the nitrous acid, a thick. 
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faline red incruftation was formed, mixed with a green 
matter, which, when broken, had a ftrong fmell of volatile 
alkali. Repeating the experiment he found that the fame 
effe& would be produced, though more flowly, by fimply 
allowing iron to ruft in nitrous air, when, after fome weeks, 
the fmell of volatile alkali plainly appeared. The nitrous 
gas likewife underwent a confiderable change, being dimi- 
nifhed about one third, and then fupperting combultion in 
a high degree, which laft property was, however, loft by 
wafhing in water, and a large refiduum of phlogilticated air 
was left. 

A produétien of ammonia, in fomewhat fimilar circum- 
ftances, is likewife particularly noticed by Mr. Hauffman of 
Colmar. (Journal de Phyfique for 1787.) He relates, that 
on mixing nitrous gas with phlogilticated precipitate of 
iron, a large quantity of the gas 1s abforbed, leaving only 
a {mall refidue of phlogifticated air; and on adding cauttic 
fixed alkali to the iron precipitate, a {mell of volatile alkali 
is very perceptible, and a ftraw moiftened with nitrous acid 
and held over the mixture al!o indicates the prefence of am- 
monia by forming denfe white fumes. Mr. Harflman dif- 
tinguifhes accurately between the phlogi‘ticated and the de- 
phlogitticated folutions of iron, the former being formed by 
@ifiolving the metal in acetous acid, or in the vitriolic with- 
out previous preparation ; and the latter being a folution 
in vitriolic acid of iron which has been previoufly precipi- 
tated from a nitrous folution, and is therefore fully dephlo 
gilticated, or, as is now faid, in the highett ftate of oxy- 
genation. The fame chemif employed the folutions of iron 
in various ftates, and found, that wherever nitrous gas was 
abforbed by the iron, a certain quantity of ammonia is alfo 
produced, which, he alfo obferves, probably remains in. 
union with the vitriolic acid till it is difplaced by cauftic 
fixed alkali. The properties of this compound of nitrous 
gas and oxyd of iron will be examined more particularly 
under the article Eupiomerry, asit is intimately conneéted 
with this fubjeét. 

Still further light was thrown on the curious phenome- 
non of the production of ammonia, by fome interefting ex- 
periments of Dr. Auftin. (Philofoph. Tranfaét. for 1788, 
vol. Ixxviii.) The compofition of ammonia having been fully 
afcertained by the experiments of Prieftley, Berthollet, and 
others, Dr. Auftin attempted to produce the alkali by a 
dire& union of its confltituent parts. For this purpofe he 
mixed inflammable and phlogifticated airs in different pro- 
portions, and added to them fome of the acid airs in order 
to favour their combination, tried the effeéts of cold, of 
heat, of eleétricity ; and laftly, he decompofed alkaline air, 
and endeavoured to reunite the identical parts, but in no 
inftance could he fucceed in forming ammonia from the 
conftituent parts of this alkali, cuhen both were employed in a 
gafeous form. 

Hydrogen and azot, however, are certainly the confti- 
tuent parts of ammonia, and their refufal to unite when in 
the form of gas led Dr. Auttin to vaty his experiments by 
mixing thefe fubftances together in fuch a manner that the 
hydrogen fhould be involved in an atmofphere of azotic 
gas jutt at the time’ when it was itfelf beginning to aflume 
the gafeous form. This has with great propriety been 
termed the nafcent flate of a gas, and this experiment was 
fuggefted to Dr. Auftin by another very {lriking produc- 
‘tion of ammonia from nitrous acid and tin, which we {hall 
prefently mention. He therefore inclofed in a glafs tube 
fome azotic or phlogifticated air, and along with it fome 
iron filings moiftened with water, which laft were known 
to yield inflammable air after ftanding together for fome 
hours; and this air therefore in its nafcent {tate, or at the 


inftant of its formation, was in full conta& with the azotic 
gas. ‘To deteé the minuteft quantity of ammonia he alfo 
inclofed in the tube fome paper ftained with the blue of 
the rind of the radifh, which is turned to green by alkalies. 
In twenty-four hours he found the colour entirely green. 
Another teft was alfo ufed to indicate the prefence of am- 
monia, which was paper {tained with a folution of nitrated 
copper ; the green of which was, ina few days, converted 
to blue, the proper colour of a folution of copper in am- 
monia. Dr. Auttin found nitrous air to effet a much 
more fpeedy produGtion of ammonia when ufed inftead of 
the azotic gas. <Atmofpheric air will alfo fucceed, but re- 
quires a longer time than the azotic air, fo that ammonia 
fhould always be formed whenever iron in contaét with 
water-ruils in the open air. In this formation of ammonia 
by the dire& combination of its principles, it is neceffary, 
as Dr. Anftin obferves, that the hydrogen fhould be only 
in the nafcent {tate when it comes in conta&t with the azot, 
for if it is already in the form-of gas it cannot be made to 
unite with the azot in any form fo as to produce ammo- 
nia. 

We may Here remark, that this mode of effecting che- 
mical union between bodies which, when uncombined, are 
only known in the gafeous form, (fuch as oxygen, hydro- 
fen, and azot) by prefenting one to the other when in 


ithe nafcent ftate, fhould always be kept in mind in expe- 


riments of vefearch, as it may be the means of very important 
difcoveries in this difficult part of experimental chemiftry. 
Mr. Kirwan, in his valuable experiments on hepatic air, ob- 
ferved the formation of volatile alkali when this air was 
mixed with nitrous gas. At the fame time fulplmr is de- 
pofited. 

Another very flriking experiment on the formation of 
ammonia, which is eafily made and feldom fails of fuccefs, 
is the following. ‘Take fome powder, or filings of tin or 
zinc, pour on them fome moderately dilute nitrous acid, 
which will a& on them with great vehemence, and the dif- 
engagement of copious red fumes. After a fhort time {tir 
into the mixture fome quicklime or cauftic alkali, and a 
very {trong pungent fmell of ammonia will be produced. 
In this cafe the ammonia is formed by the decompofition 
of the nitrous acid and the water, this ammonia inftantly 
unites with a portion of the acid, forming nitrated ammonia, 
and the lime again decompofes this ammoniacal falt by 
fimple affinity, and by difplacing the alkali from its unton 
with the acid, caufes it to aflume the gafeous form and to 
become evident to the fenfes. 

Before we quit the fubjeét of the compofition of ammonia, 
we fhall make a few obfervations on the decompofition of ni- 
trous ga9 and nitric acid in the experiments above related, 
whereby the volatile alkali is produced. In the fimpler me- 
thods of forming ammonia, fuchasin Dr. Auftin’s experiments, 
the union of the nafcent hydrogen with azotic gas, the affi- 
nities which operate in forming the alkali, may be fuppofed 
to be tolerably fimple. But when the nitric acid, or nitrous 
gas are ufed, the affinities appear to be extremely complex, 
and perhaps hardly made out with much certainty. It fhould 
be noted, however, that, along with the produétion of am- 
monia, there appears conftantly a proportionate quantity of 
that fingular gas difcovered by Dr. Priefiley, and called by 
him dephlogifticated nitrous air; and of late denominated 
nitrous oxyd by Mr. Davy, to whofe highly ingenious ‘* Re- 
fearches”’ we are indebted for much important addition to this 
curions and difficult part of chemiftry. It is a ftriking property 
of the nitrous oxyd to fupport combuftion in a very eminent 
manner, and very fimilar to oxygen gas, although it contains a 
lefs propertion of oxygen, and more azot than aitrous gas, 
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which is unfit for combuftion, This refemblance to oxygen 
gas in the nitrous oxyd has mifled fome chemilts in the na- 
ture of the air left after the formation of ammonia from ni- 
trous gas and nafcent hydrogen, who have fuppofed a pro- 
du@tion of oxygen, and have been obliged to account for it 
accordingly. ‘I'o explain the changes that take place with 
moittened iron filings, confined in an atmofphere of nitrous 
gas, we malt obferve, that the new compounds, which we 
know are formed out of thefe materials, are ammonia, 
conlilting of azot and hydrogen, and nitrous oxyd, compoled 
of much azot and little oxygen. ‘The iron likewife is rulted 
or oxygenated. ‘I'he fource of the hydrogen in the new 
produéts may be fuppofed to be fome of the water decom- 
pofed, from which the metal, in rufting, has abltracted its 
other conttituent part, the oxygen. The only fource of the 
azot (allowed by the antiphlogiftic theory) is the nitrous 
gas, which is compofed merely of this principle, and of oxy- 
gen. But if merely a portion of the azot of the nitrous gas 
was ab(tracted from it, the remainder, by lofing azot, would 
be a fubitance containing (proportionally ) more oxygen than 
nitrous gas ; whereas, the nitrous oxyd, which is this remain» 
der, contains lefs. There mutt, therefore, be an additional 
method of getting rid of this excefsof oxygen, inorder topro- 
duce a fatisfa&ory explanation ; and the only fubftance that 
offers is the hydrogen of the water decompofed by the me- 
tal, which may be fuppofed to unite with enough of the oxy- 
gen of the nitrous gas to reduce it to the flate of nitrous 
oxyd. ‘Thus then, according to this hypothefis, the metal 
decompofes the water, the hydrogen fet at liberty by this de- 
compolition unites with a fmall part of the azot of the ni- 
trous gas to form ammonia, and with a greater part of its oxy- 
gen, to form water, and the refidue of the nitrous gas is in 
that proportion and mixture which conftitutes nitrous 
oxyd. 

We fhall not purfue this fubje& farther at prefent, as it 
will apply to all the cafes of the production of ammonia by 
nitrous acid, and it may, perhaps, be thought too hypotheti- 
cal to be further infifted on, though there are many fimilar 
examples to be met with, of very extenlive and complicated 
affinities being fet in motion by a fingle difturbance of the 
quiefcent attractions of the conftituent parts of any of the 
fubftances contained in the mixture. 

Having now enumerated {ome of the leading fads by 
which the compofition of the volatile alkali has been efta- 
blifhed, we fhall proceed to mention fome of the mixtures of 
ammonia with various chemical agents. It may be obferved 
that though the uncombined volatile alkali is in the form of 
gas when pure, all its combinations are either folid or liquid, 
and hence every fubftance added to the ammoniacal gas caufes 
an abforption of it where any chemical action takes place. 
However, the tendency to the aériform itate 1s fo far re- 
tained by ammonia in all its combinations as to render them 
volatile, and to weaken its adhefion for them, whenever the 
temperature is raifed to a certain degree. The force of affinity 
which ammonia exercifes is therefore- remarkably weakened 
by heat, where the fubftance to which it is united is natu- 
rally fixed in the fire, aud many of the ammoniacal compounds 
at a high temperature are totally decompoled, and entirely 
new produéts refult from the operation. ~ 

No union takes place by any fimple mixture of ammonia 
with oxygen, hydrogen, or azotic gafles. Under particular 
circumftances, and by the agency of complicated affinities, 
thefe fubftances may however be mutually decompofed, and 
new compounds produced.. Thus, ammoniacal gas pafled 
over heated oxyd of manganefe forms Nitrous Acip, as 
gifcovered by the ingenious experiments of Dr. Milner. 

Ammonia unites with all the acids with very great eafe 


and rapidity, forming with them very eafily foluble falts. 
Thefe will be particularly mentioned under the refpective 
acids, but fome of their properties may here be mentioned. 
The union of alkaline air with the acid gaffes, as difcovered 
by Dr. Prie&ley, forms fome of the moft ftriking and beau- 
tiful experiments which chemiltry furnifhes. If ammoniacal 
gas is pafled up into ajar containing carbonic acid there is a 
thick white fume immediately produced, the two gaffes by 
uniting lofe their gafeous form, fo that there is a complete 
vacuum fuddenly made in the jar, cauling the mercury over 
which it is confined to rife and fill it entirely, a fenfible 
quantity of heat is given out, and a number of minute 
cryftals of carbonated ammonia lining the infide of the jar, 
is the product of the mixture. 

With the muviatic acid gas the appearances are exactly 
fimilar, only the white fume is {till more denfe and copious, 
the heat greater, and the union more rapid. Cryftalline 
feathers of MURIATED ammonia are the refult, and this 
furnifhes one of the molt {triking inftances of alteration in 
form, and in fenfible properties, which two bodies may un- 
dergo by chemical affinity ; for each of the ingredients when . 
feparate are in the {tate of an invifible gas with a highly pun- 
gent fmell, and, when united, a fcentlefs folid falt is the 
produé@. In making this beautiful experiment both the 
gaffes fhould be confined over mercury ; and, on account of 
the much fuperior {pecific gravity of the acid gas over the alka- 
line, if the former is thrown into a jar of the latter, the white 
cloud will form flowly, beginning fromthe point of contaét 
of the gaffes; but it the alkali be added to the acid gas, it 
rifes through it immediately, and the combination takes 
place with great rapidity. 

The nitrous acid unites with ammonia with great eafe, and 
with the produdtion of white fumes when the two fubitances 
are gafeous. The refulting falt Nirrar of ammonia pol- 
fefles very interefling propertics, which will be mentioned 
under that article. 

It may be of ufe to know that the prefence of ammonia- 
cal gas, where it cannot conveniently be detected by the 
{mell, will ke readily. fhewn by holding a piece of glafs rod 
or any other fubttance wetted with nitrous or muriatic acid, 
over the part where ammonia is fufpeéted, when thick 
white fumes will be feen to form around the acid. 

Phofphorus will not unite with ammonia at a low tem- 
perature. Ina red heat the alkali is decompofed, and phof- 
phorated hydrogen, and azotic gas are produced. 

With fulphur, ammonia unites with fome difficulty, forming 
the SutpHuRET of ammonia, or Boyle’s fuming liquor. 

Charcoal and the volatile alkali do not unite ina mode- 
rate heat, but at high temperatures the alkali is decompofed, 
and, by particular management, that fingular fubftance, the 
Prussic acid, may be formed. 

"The affinity of ammonia for the different acids is much 
weaker than that of the other alkalies, and feveral of the 
earths. In feveral folutions of earths or metals in acids, 
where the affinity of ammonia for the acid is only in a {mall 
degree greater than of the earth or metal, only a part of the 
fub{tance diffolved is precipitated by the addition of this 
aikali, and the folution retains the remainder, united with the 
ammonia, forming together an ammoniacal triple falt. Thus 
if toa folution of magnefia ammonia is added, part only of the 
earth is precipitated, and the remaining folution is an ammo~ 
niaco-magnefian falt. Alfo the affinities of ammonia are much 
weakened by heat, owing to the great tendency to volatili. 
zation which the alkali poffeffes. 

Ammonia has a very ftriking property of reducing to the 
metallic ftate (either entirely or partially) the oxyds of the 
feveral metals. ‘This is performed, as we have already men- 
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tioned in the inflance of fulminating gold, by a decompofition 
of the alkali, its hydrogen uniting with the oxygen of the 
metallic oxyd to form water, and its azot appearing uncom~ 
bined in the form of gas. Thus, as M. Fourcroy has ob- 
ferved, (An. Chym. tom. 2 & 6.) if the black oxyd of manga- 
nefe is moiftened with liquid ammonia, and gentle heat be 
applied, the oxyd paffes to the ftate of the white oxyd, 
(which is nearer the metallic flate) and an efierveicence with 
difengagement of azotic gas takes place. The red oxyd of 
mercury, treated in a fimilar manner, gives the fame refults, 
and the metal is left in the ftate ofa black powder, which fim- 
ple expofure to light and air will convert to globules of 
running mercury. ‘This affords a ready way of cleaning the 
furface of mercury that has been tarnifhed and oxydated by 
acid vapours. 

‘eae of the molt difficultly reducible metals, fech as man- 
ganefe or tungften, are on this account belt prepared for re- 
du@tion by being previoufly united with ammonia. 

The volatile alkali may be made to unite with oils, fo as to 
form ammoniacal Soars; but this combination is lefs per- 
fe& than the fixed alkaline foaps, on account of the impofhi- 
bility of applying heat to promote union without driving off 
much of the alkali in the form of gas. The volatile oils are 
equally foluble in ammonia with the fixed, an example of 
which is that union of oil of amber with ammonia, which 

Eau DE LUCE. 
race variety of vegetable and animal fubftances are 
diffolved or decompofed by this alkali, which renders it of 
the higheft importance in the AnAtysis of animal and ve- 
etable matters. : 

The ufes of the volatile alkali are numerous and important. 
To the chemift, as a re-agent of very extenfive utility, it is 
an indifpenfable requifite, as thereis hardly a fingle analy fis of 
mineral, vegetable, or animal matter performed (where at all 
complicated ) in which ammonia is not largely employed. ; 

In medicine this alkaliis highly valuable, on account of its 
ftrong and diffufibly ftimulant properties. When taken in- 
ternally, its firft effeG@ is generally upon tl:e throac and fauces, 
owing to its partial volatilization by the heat of the mouth. 
Every one is familiar with its ufe in relieving faintings and 
ficknefs when fnuffed up the noftrils, though from the great 
acrimony of the cauftic ammonia, the milder form of the 
carbonated ammonia, or /a/ wy/atile is generally preferred. 
The trong and fudden ttimulus which it gives to the fyftem, 
when applied to the noitrils, renders it alfo one of the mott 
powerful applications in many of the more ferious fufpenfions 
of the vital powers. The pure liquid ammonia is much too 
acrid to be ufed by itfelf, even as an external application, but 
when mixed with oil it forms a very ufeful liniment for 
ftrains, indolent {wellings, and any cafe in which a powerful 
ftimulant is required. Simple agitation with oil will unite 
the'two liquors into an uniform milky faponaceous liquid, in 
which the fenfible properties of the alkali are only blunted 
and not neutralized. A peculiar ufe of the liquid ammonia 
largely diluted with water, and taken internally, is in check- 
ing the fudden and dreadful ctie¢ts produced by the bite of 
yenomous ferpents. 

_ Priefiley on Air.—Fournal de Phyfique for 1785, 6, and 7. 
—Philof. Tranfad. for 1788.—Anal. de Chimie, tom. ii. & vi. 
—Davy’s Refearches, &c. Kc. , 

Ammonta, in Mythology, an appellation of Juno, tu whom 
the Eleans facrificed, alluding, perhaps, to Jupiter Ammon. 

AMMONIAC, Gum, or, as it is fometimes, though 
improperly, called, Axmoniac, isa concrete, gummy, refi- 
nous juice, which is faid to ooze from a plant of the umbel- 
liferous kind, as may be inferred from the feeds and pieces 
of fuch a plant with which it is intermixed. Ammoniacum 
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is very analogous to Galbanum, and the former; as well as the 

latter, is probably procured from a {pecies of the Bubon. ' 
The feeds that are found among the tears refemble thofe of 

anethum or dill, except that they are larger, 

Diofcorides fays, it is the juice of a kind of ferula, growing 
in Barbary, and that the plant which produces it was called 
agafyllis. Pliny calls ths plant whence it flows melopton, and 
{ays the gum took its name from the temple of Jupiter 4m- 
mon, inthe weltera part of Egypt, now the kingdom of 
Barea, near which it grew. At prefent it is brought here 
from Turkey, and from the Ea‘t ludies. 

The good ammoniac ought to be- in dry drops, white 
within, yellowith without; calily fufible, refinous, fomewhat 
bitter and navfcous, and of a very tharp tafte and f{mell, 
fomewhat like garlick. The white drops or tears are ob- 
ferved to change to a yellowifh or brownith colour, on 
being expofed for fome time to the air. It fhould 
not be mixed with any {crapings of wood, ftone, or 
fand;. this, by the Greeks, was called Spaucpa, frag 
ment. The other, which is full of {tone or fand, was 
called Guzzpx, that is, mixture. It is purified from the feeds, 
{mall flones,. &c. commonly intermixed with it, by foftening 
or diffolving it in a little boiling water, preffing it, while hot, 
through a flrainer, and then infpiffating it to its former con- 
fiftence. For internal ufe the larger and finer tears, unpu- 
rified, are preferable to the common ftrained gum. 

From an ounce of this gum-refin fix drams may be diflolved 
by {pirit of wine, or fix drams two feruples and a half may 
be diffolved by water. Neumann. 

This gum foftens by the heat of the fingers, and adheres 
tothem. It is brittle when cold; it is ealily melted in an 
iron {poon; applied to a candle it burns and fumes. The 
more milky grains are contained in it, fo much the more ex- 
cellent isits quality. If thefe only be felected it will require 
no purification. 

Some fay it ferved the ancients for incenfe in their facri- 
fices. It enters feveral medicinal compofitions, and its 
principal virtue is that of refolving obftruGions, in which 
intention it is frequently ufed in afthmas and difficulty of 
expectoration, in menftrual fuppreffions, and cacheétic indif- 
pofitions. In obftruGions of the breaft it is reckoned the 
molt effeGtual of the aperient gums. It is moft commo- 
dioufly taken in the form of pills; the dofe is a fcruple, or 
half a dram, every night or oftener ; in larger dofes, as a 
dram, it generally loofens the belly. In phthifical cafes, 
where no injury is to be apprehended from a ftimulus, this 

um may be elegantly combined with oxymel of fquills, 
diftilled water, and fyrup. Applied externally, it is fup- 
pofed to difcufs hard indolent tumours; and for this pur- 
pofe it enters into the compofition of many platters, 
Platters formed with vinegar of. fquills, and with wine vi. 
negar, have been employed for curing the fungus of the 
joints or dropfy of the knee, and are faid to have proved 
eficétual.. Platters of this kind applied. to the head, and 
allowed to remain for fix or eight weeks, have removed the 
tinea capitis. Dr. Cullen (Mat: Med. vol. ii. P- 369.) af- 
firms, that he has feldom found the expectorant power of 
this gum very remarkable, and that the mifchief arifing 
from its heating qualities has more than counterbalanced 
the benefit obtained by its expeétorant powers. He adds, 
that its efficacy in refolving indurated tumours is very doubt- 
ful, and that he has-had no clear proof from experience of its 
having any fuch power, 

Ammoniacum, triturated with water, diffolves into 
an emulfion, or milky liquor, lac ammoniaci, -and in 
this form aéts rather more powerfully than in the 
folid one of a pill. Simple penny royal water is com- 
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monly ufed for this purpofe, in fech proportion, that 
four {poontuls, that is, two ounces, of the emullfion contain 
thirty grains of the gum. Some have diflolved it in vinegar 
of {quills, and thus obtained a very powerful but unpalat- 
able expectorant. When thefe 1 iilky folutions are kepe for 
fome time they depofit a coufiderable quantity of refinous 
matter, and become clear. Infpiffated they yicld an extract 
of-no fmell, and of only a weak bitterifh tafte. In diltilla- 
tion no effential oil is obtained, and the diftilled water is but 
flightly impregnated with the flavour of the ammoniacum. 
In this refpe&t ammoniacum differs remarkably from molt of 
the other deobftruent gums, as aflafeetida, galbanum, and 
fagapenum, which afford not only a {trong diftilled water, 
but an actual oil, containing the concentrated flavour of the 
gums. Lewis. Murray. 

Ammontac, fal, in Chemiflry and the Materia Medica. 
See Muaiare of inmonia. 

AMMONIACAL preparations, in Pharmacy. There are 
feveral pharmaceutical preparations, into which the volatile 
alkali, under one form or another, entersas a principal ingre- 
dient. Of thefe the only one in which the alkali is em- 
ployed in its cauttic {tate is the agua ammonie pure, (Pharm. 
Lond.) alfo called cauffic /pirit of ammonia, or foirit of am- 
monia with giicklime (fpiritus ammonie cum calce viva), the 
methods of prepariag which have been defcribed under liquid 
ammonia in the preceding article. It may be obferved, 
that thoughit is called a /pirit it only confilts of water, im- 
pregnated with pure ammonia through the medium of dif- 
tillation. The appellation ‘* with quick-lime” is added to 
diftinguifh it from the fimple /pirit of fal ammoniac, which 
is prepared (from the diftillation of muriated ammonia in 
both cafes, but) with chalk, and is therefore not cauftic, but 
carbonated, and effervefces with acids. 

The feveral preparations of the Carsonat of Ammonia, 
employed in medicine, will be mentioned more particularly 
under that article and Hartsuorx. ‘The principal are the 

repared ammonia, ammonia preparata, (Pharm. Lond.) Sa/ 
volatile, falt of hartfhorn, which is the folid carbonat of am- 
monia in its pure {tate, prepared for the moft part by fublima- 
tion of fome of the neutral ammoniacal falts with chalk. 

Aqua ammonie, (Pharm. Lond.) or /pirit of fal am- 
moniac, is prepared by diftilling muriate of ammonia, 
chalk, and water; and is in fa€t nothing but a fo- 
lution of carbonat of ammonia in water, effected by the 
medium of diftillation, and perhaps containing a {mali por- 
tion of the cauftic ammonia, where the chalk is not per- 
feétly mild. Sometimes this liquor is prepared with pearl- 
afh, or carbonat of pot-afh inftead of chalk. The effeé& 
will be the fame upen the ammoniacal liquor, only when the 
pearl-afh is ufed, as it is always in a femi-cauttic ftate, it will 
render the volatile alkalt fomewhat lefs carbonated. 

Spiritus ammonia, (Pharm. Lond.) /piritus falis ammoniaci 
dulcis five vinofus. This differs from the preceding in being 
a real diftilled {pirit, as proof {pirit of wine is the menftruum 
employed for the alkali inftead of water. The term /pirit is 
therefore, in the prefent London Pharmacope@ia, very pro- 
perly confined to the ammoniacal preparations where {pirit 

~of wine is employed; and the term water of ammonia is 
adopted where this liquid is the folvent for the alkali. 

The true [pirit of ammonia is made the bafis of feveral pow- 
erful compound preparations, in which either an aromatic oil 
and water, or a fetid gum, is united with the alkaline {pirit, 
according to the intention which it is to anfwer. Of the 
former kind is the /piriius ammonia compofitus, or volatile aro- 
matic fpirit, prepared by diffolving bergamotte eflence and 
oil of cloves in the alkaline {pirit (either with or without the 
shelp of diftillation) ; of the latter is the /piritus ammonia 
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fatidus, in which a certain qnantity of affsfectida is diffolved 


nthe fpirit. The ammoniacal {pirit is likewife made the 
bafis of fome tinétures, inflead of fimple fpirit of wine, 
where the operation of the volatile alkali properly combines 
with that of che gum or refin diffolved-in the tincture. 

lor external applications, boththe watery and the fpirituous 
folution of ammonia, and both cauflic and effervefcent, are 
employed according to the ftrength of the remedy required. 
The caultic folution makes by much the mofl rapid and per- 
manent union with oils, whence it is preferred in that deli- 
cate preparation, the Eau pre Luce. 

AMMONITE, or Snaxesrone. 

Cornu Ammonis—Ammonita-—Ophiomorphita, Lat. 
Ammonfbirner — Widderhirner — Pofthirner — 
Belfchnecken— Drachenftein —Schlangen, Germ. 
Corne d’ Ammon — Pierrede Serpent — Cornette 
de Poftillion—Cornette chambrée, Vr. 

The ammonite is a foffile univalve many chambered hell, 
of a flattened {piral figure, containing many circumvolu- 
tions, which decreafe in bulk gradually from the cireum- 
ference to the centre: all the circumvolutions may be di- 
vided by the fame horizontal plane, and therefore the whole 
of the ipiral is vilible on each of the flattened fides. T'rom 
its refemblance to a ram’s horn, or rather to the compyreffed 
fpiral horn with which the figures of Jupiter Ammon are ge- 
nerally reprefented, it has derived its common name. The 
vulgar confider it as a petrified fnake ; hence its appellation 
of {nakeftone, &c. ‘I'he leatt refleétion, however, ought 
long ago to have deftroyed this error, if men in general were 
as capable of finding out differences as they are willing to fee 
refemblances. A f{nake always coils himfelf up, fo as to have 
his head in the centre of the {piral, and theretore the volume 
of the f{pires diminifhes as they approach the circumference, 
whereas in the ammonite precifely the reverfe takes place. 

Ammonites are found of all intermediate fizes, between 
thofe which are fcarcely vilible to the naked eye, and a {pe- 
cimen in the Britifh Mufeum, above three feet in diameter, 
and weighing about one cwt. The number of circumvolu- 
tions, however, is by no means according to the fize of the 
fhell: there are few perfect {pecimens which contain lefs 
than fix, and hardly any that exhibit more than twelve. Of 
fome the external furface is fmooth, of others it is rugofe, or 
ftriated, or tiled, or toothed. In fai there feems to be in- 
cluded, under the term ammonite, a very large natural fa- 
mily of fhells, agreeing in certain effential chara¢ters, but 
remarkably differing in others ; not fewerthan thirty different 
kinds have been found in the neighbourhood of Bath. 
Scheuchzer, in his ‘* Natur. hiftorie des Schweitzerlandes,”” 
enumerates 149 varieties, and Rofinus has {welled the cata- 
logue to nearly 300. 

There are three fpecies of foffil fhells, which have been 
occafionally confounded with the ammonite. 

The firft of thefe is the nautilite, or foflil nautilus ; and 
although the extremes of the two {pecies are readily difcri- 
minated from each other, yet the intermediate varieties of 
the ammonitiform nautili, and the nautiliform ammonites may 
without much impropriety be claffed under either fpecies. In 
general, however, the nautilite has much fewer circumvolu- 
tions, and thefe do not gradually increale in capacity from 
the centre to the circumference, as is the cafe in the ammo- 
nites, but the exterior volute is rapidly and largely dilated, 
fo as to be of much greater dimenfions than that which im- 
mediately precedes it. 

The fpurious ammonite, or umbilicite, in external appear- 
ance, has a great refemblance to the real ammonite, but to- 
tally differs in its interior ftructure by not being divided into 
cells or chambers. 

The 
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The lituite is another f{piral many-chambered fhell, but 
may, without much difficulty, be diftinguifhed from the am- 
monite, as its volutes are fewer, do not touch each other, 
and the exterior one approaches nearly to a ftraight line. 

Of all the fofil hells ammonites are perhaps the moit nu- 
merous and molt generally diffufed: they are found princi- 
pally in calcareous {trata, and are the only organifed remains 
that have been met with at very great heights: De Luc 
has difcovered them on Mount Grenier, 7800 feet above the 
level of the fea: they alfo occur in marl, flate, indurated 
clay, and argillaceous iron ore. ‘The internal cavities of the 
fhell are ufually filled with calcareous {par, at other times the 
whole fubftance is penetrated with pyrites, and occafionally 
is met with completely agatized : 

The race of animals, of which thefe are the remains, has 
probably been long extingt, no naturalift having met with 
living ammonites more than a few lines in diameter, and even 
thefe have been, for the moft part, proved to be only nautili. 
Tn the account of the ill-fated voyage of La Peroufe is a me- 
moir by. Lamanon, deferibing a livmg ammonite, four lines 
in diameter, found in the ftomach of a bonetta, caught in the 
South Sea, between the tropics 5 but this fuppofed ammo- 
nite, from the figure and deleription, is probably a nautilus 3 
the exterior volute is by much the largett, and the number of 
circumvolutions is only two and a half. Tt was, indeed, an 
opinion of Linnzus, that living ammonites, correfponding 
to all the foffil varieties, were fill exiting in the depth of 
the ocean; hence they have obtained the name of Pelagian 
fells ; this, however, cannot be proved, and is rendered im- 
probable for the following reafons : firlt, the fhell of the am- 
monite is very thin, whereas thofe of animals that live at 
great depths is always thick. Secondly, ammonites are al- 
moft always found mixed with turbines, buccina, and other 
common fhells, which, while alive, are now known to inhabit 
fhallow feas, and are daily thrown up on every coaft ; the 
living ammonite, therefore, if full in exiftence, would pro- 
bably be found in fimilar fituations, and be occalionally 
thrown upon the fhore, together with thofe thells by which, 
in a foffil ttate, it is commonly found to be accompanied. 

Schroter, vollftandige einleitung in die kentnifs der Steine, 
vol. iv.—Schroter, Lithologifches real, &c. vol. i— Linn. 

Syftema eon. Luc, Lettres aia Reine—La Pe- 
’5 Voyage, vol. ii!. 
SerORL TES. in Ancient Hiffory, the defcendants of 
Ammon, took poffeffion of the country called by their name, 
after having driven ont the Zamzummims, who were its an- 
cient inhabitants. The precife period at which this expul- 
fion took place is not alcertained 3 nor does hiftory inform 
us to any great degree concerning the manners and cuftoms 
of thefe people. They had kings, and were uncircumcifed, 
(Jer. ix. 25, 26.) and feem to have been principally addi¢ted 
to hufbandry. ‘They, as well as the Moabites, were among 
the nations whofe peace or profperity the Ifraclites were for- 
bidden to difturb, (Deut. ii. 19, &c.) However, neither the 
one nor the other were to be admitted into the congrega- 
tion to the tenth generation, becaufe they did not come out 
to relicve them in the Wildernefs, and Were concerned in 
hiring Balaam to curfe them. Their chief and peculiar 
deity is, in Scripture, called Motocu ; and Cue MOSH Was 
alfoa god of the Ammonites. Before the Ifraelices entered 
Canaan, the Amorites conquered a great part of the country 
belonging to the Ammonites and Moabites ; but it was re- 
taken by Mofes, and divided between the tnibes-of Gad and 
Reuben. Before the time of Jephthah, ante Chrift. 1188, 
the Ammonites engaged as principals in a war, under an 
anonymous king, againit the Ifraelites. This prince, de- 
termining to recover the ancient country.of the Ammonites, 
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made a fudden irruption into it, reduced the land, and kept 
theinhabitants in fubjeétion for 18 years. He afterwards 
crofled Jordan with a defign of falling upon the tribes of 
Judah, Benjamin, and Ephraint. he Ifraelites refitted the 
invader: and affembling at Mizpeh, chofe Jephthah for 
their general, and fent an expoltulatory meffage to the king 
of the Ammonites (Judges x. and xi.) The king replied, 
that thofe lands beloaged to the Ammonites, who had been: 
unjuttly difpoffeffed of them by the Ifraclites when they came 
out of Egypt, and exhorted Jephthah to reftore chem 
peaceably tothe lawful owners. Jephthah remonftrated on 
the injultice of his claim ; but finding a war inevitable, he 
fell upon the Ammonites near Aroer, and defeated them 
with great flaughter. On this oceafion the Ammonites lott 
20 cities ; and thus an end was put, after 18 years bondage, 
to the tyranny of Ammon over the [fraclites beyond Jordan... 
In the days of Saul (1 Sam. xi.) ante Chritt. 1095, theold 
claim of the Ammonites was revived by. Nahafh their king, 
and they laid fiege to the city of Jabeth. The inhabitants 
were inclined to acknowledge Nahath as their fovereign 5 
but he would accept their fubmiffion only on condition that 
every one of them fhould confent to lofe his right eye, and 
that thus he might fix a Jatting reproach on Ifrael ; but from 
this humiliating and fevere requifition they were delivered by- 
Saul, who vanquifhed and difperfed the army of Nahahh. 
Upon the death of Nahath, David fent ambaffadors to his 
fon and fucceffor Hanun, to congratulate him on his accef= 
fion; but thefe ambaffadors were treated as {pies, and dif~ 
miffed in a very reproachful manner. 2 Sam. x. This in- 
dignity was punifhed by David with fignal rigour. Rab- 
bah; the capital of Hanun, and the otiier cities of Am~ 
mon, which refitted the progrefs of the conqueror, were de- 
{troyed and razed to the ground ; and the inhabitants were 
put to death with circumitances of extreme feverity. In the 
reign of Jehofhaphar the Ammonites united with their bree 
threa the Moabites, and the inhabitants of Mount Seir, 
againft this king of Judah ; but their hoftile attempts were 
refilted, and they were completely routed., They were after. 
wards overthrown by Uzziah, king of Judah, and made tri- 
butary. 2 Chron. xxvi. 8. But rebelling in the reign of his 
fon Jotham, they were reduced tothe neceflity of purchafing 
peace ata very dear rate. After the tribes of Reuben, 
Gad, and the half tribe of Manafleh were carried into-capti- 
vity by Tiglath Pilefer, ante Chrift: 740, the Ammonites and 
Moabites took poffeffion of the cities belénging, to. thefe. 
tribes, and were reproached for it by Jeremiah. Ch, xlix. 7. 
Their ambafladors were exhorted to {ubmit to Nebuchadnez- 
zer, in the typical language. of the prophet, and threatened, 
on their refufal, with captivity and flavery. Ch. xxvii. 2, es 
4. The prophet Ezekiel, ch. xxv. 4.—10, denounces their 
entire deftruction, and informs them, that God would deliver 
them up to the people of the eaft, and that the Ammonites 
fhould no more be mentioned among nations ; and this pv- 
nifhment they were to fuffer for infulting the Ifraelites on 
account of their calamities, and the deftru@ion of their 
temple by the Chaldeans. This punifhment is fuppofed to» 
have been infliéted upon them in the fifth year after the 
taking of Jerufalem, when. Nebuchadnezzar made war 
againit all the people around Judea, A. M. 3420 or 
3421, ante Chrift. 583. It is probable that Cyrus granted 
to the Ammonites and Moabites. liberty to return: into 
their own country, whence they had been removed by 
Nebuchadnezzar; for they were expofed to the revo- 
lutions that were common to the people of Syria and 
Paleftine, and fubjeét, fometimes to the kings of Egypt, . 
and fometimes to the kings of Syria. Polybius (lib. v.) 
informs us, that. Antiochus the Great. took. Rabboth,. 
Or 
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or Philadelphia, the capital of the Ammonites, demolifhed 
the walls, and puta garrifon into it, A. M. 3506, ante 
Chrift. 198. During the. perfecutions of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, the Ammonites manifelted their hatred to the Jews, 
and exercifed great cruelties againft fuch of them as lived in 
their parts. At length their city Jafer, and the neighbour- 
ing town fell a prey to the Jews, who fmote the men, car- 
ried their wives and children into captivity, and plundered 
and burnt the city. ‘Thus ended their laft confli& with the 
defcendants of Ifracl. About the beginning of the fecond 
century of the chriflian wra they were thought worthy of 
being called a numerous nation. Jultin Martyr fays (Dial. 
eum Tryphone, p. 272.) that in his time there were {till 
many Ammonites remaining; but about this period their 
name vanifhed, and they were blended with the Arabians ; 
-for Origen aflures us in (Job lib. i.), that in his days they were 
only known under the general name of Arabians. In this 
refpect the prophecy of Ezckicl above cited was literally ac- 
complifhed. Jofephus Aut. 1. v. c.g. 1. vil. c. 6,7. 1. xil. 
c. 12. Prideaux Conn. P. ii. book 4. Calmet. 

AMMONITIS, in Ancient Geography, the country of 
the Ammonites. It was a dilltri& of Arabia Deferta, ex- 
tending from fouth to north to the eaft of Paleftine. The 
limits to the welt and partly to the north were the river Jab- 
bok, which rau, according to Jofephus, between Rab- 
both-Ammon, or Philadelphia, the capital of Ammonitis, 
and Gerafa, and fell into the Jordan. hey had alfo the 
river Arnon on the weit, which divided then from the land 
of Gilead, or the tribe of Gad ; on the fouth they had the 
Ifhmaelites, on the eaft the deferts of Arabia, and on the 
sorth the hills of Gilead and Bafhan. he territories of the 
Ammonites feem, according to the facred hiltorians, to have 
been anciently confined by the river Arnon and Jabbok ; but 
their frequent conquefts on their neighbours occafioned their 
boundaries to be in a ftate of con{tant-flu@uation. Reland. 
lib. i. p. rog--113. 

AMMONIUS, in Biography and Hijlory, was general of 
Alexander Balas’s troops, and accufed by Ptolemy Philo- 
meter of a defign to poifon him. In his attempt to efcape 
from Antioch, in the diguife of a female drefs, he was ap- 
prehended and put to death, A. M. 3859, ante Chrilt. 145. 

Ammonius, a Peripatetic, was anative of Eygpt, and 
flourifhed about 140 yearsbefore Chrift. He was the preceptor 
of Plutarch, and is frequently mentioned by him, without 
either commendation or reproach. He attempted to extend 
the authority of Ariltotle beyond the limits of his own 
fe&, by blending the Platonic and Stoic do€irine with the 
Peripatetic. He taught and died at Athens. Suidas. Fa- 
bricius. Brucker’s Phil. by Enfield, vol. ii. p. 104. 

Ammontus, Saccas, fo called, as it is fuppofed, from his 
early occupation asa porter in the: harbour of Alexandria, 
was an eminent Alexandrian philofopher, and flourithed 
about the beginning of the third century. He was born of 
Chriftian parents, and was betimes initruéted in the cate- 
chetical fchool eftablifhed at Alexandria. Under the Chnif- 
tian preceptors, Athenagoras, Pantenus, and Clemens Alex- 
andrinus, by whom this fchool was conducted, and who 
united Gentile philofophy with the Chriftian doctrine, .he 
acquired a {trong propenfity towards philofophical ftudies, 
and became exceedingly defirous of reconciling the different 
opinions which at that time fubfifted among philofophers. 
To him we mnuft refer the complete conftitution of the feé 
of the Ecrectics, which had been firft projected by Po- 
tamo, a Platonift. Porphyry afferts, that Ammonius pafled 
over to the legal eftablifhment, that is, apoftatifed to the Pa- 
gan religion. Lufebius and Jerom, on the contrary, affirm, 
that Ammonius continued in the Chriftian faith to the end 
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of his life. Dut it is probable, that thefe Chriflian fathers 

refer to another Ammonius, who, in the 13th century, 

wrote a Harmony of the Gofpels, or to fome other perfon of 

this name; for they refer to the facred books of Ammonius ; 

whereas, Ammonius Saccas, as his pupil Longinus attetts, 
wrote nothing. Porphyry’s teflimony is more worthy of re- 
liance than that of Eufebius, becaufe he was nearer Ammo- 
nius Saccas:than this Chrittian father, and he muft have dé- 
rived his information from his matter Plotinus, who {pent 14 

years with Ammonius. Befides, it is not eafy to account for 
the particulars related of this philofopher, without fuppoling 
that he renounced the Chriltian faith. It feems improhable 
that a Chriftian would have accepted the chair ina Pagan 

{chool, or would have been followed by difciples who waged 
perpetual war againit Chriftianity. However, it fufliciently 
appears, that he was well acquainted with the Chriflian doc- 

trine, and endeavoured to incorporate it into his fyftem. Ac- 

cording to Hierocles, Ammonius was induced to execute the 
plan of an Ecleétic fchool, by a defire of terminating the con- 
tentions which had long diftra€ted the philofophical world ; 
and he beltows great praife on the inftitution of philofophy, 
which he eftabhfhed for this purpofe; or with a view of 
evincing the harmony that fubfilted between the doétrines of 
Plato and Ari{totle in all the great and effential points, and 

introducing a fyitem free from difpute. 

Ammonius had many eminent followers, both Pagan and 
Chriftian. He taught his feleét difciples certain fublime 
doétrines and myftical praétices, and was called Seodidaxjoc, 
the heaven-taught philofopher. Thefe mytteries were com- 
municated to them under a folemn injunction of fecrecy, 
Porphyry relates, that Plotinus, with the reft of the difciples 
of Ammonius, promifed not to divulge certain dogmas 
which they learned in his fchool, but to lodge them fafely in 
their pure minds. This circumftance accounts for the fact 
mentioned by Lenginus, that he had left nothing in writing. 
Ammonius probably died about the year 243. Amongit 
thofe difciples who were admitted to the knowledge of his 
mylteries were Herennius, Origines, Longinus, and Plotinus. 
The two former violated their promife by divulging the fe- 
crets of the fchool of Ammonius ; in confeqnence of which 
Plotinus thought himfelf no longer bound by his promife, 
and became a public preceptor in Philofophy upon Ecle@tic 
principles... Porphyr. Vit. Plotini.. Suidas. Fabric. Bib. 
Grec. tom. iv. c. 26.p. 154, &c. Lardner’s Works, vol. ii. 
p- 414. Brucker by Enteld, vol. ii. p. 62, &c. 

Amm™ontius, a Chriflian writer of Alexandria, lived 
about the year 220, according to Cave, and though his time 
is uncertain, has been confounded by him and many other 
learned men with Ammonius Saccas. Eufebius mentions a 
perfon of this name, who was a prefbyter of Alexandria, 
and fuflered martyrdom in the Dicclefian perfecution ; and 
we might be apt to think this to have been the writer, if Eu- 
febius had not been of a different mind. St. Jerom {peaks 
of Ammonius as an eloquent and very learned man, who, 
afhong many exccllent monuments of his genius, compofed 
an elegant work of the confent of Mofes and Jefus, and in- 
yented the evangelical canons, which Eufebius of Cefarea af- 
terwards followed. ~The former is quite loft ; of the latter 
we are informed by Eufebius, that Ammonius of Alexandria 
has left us a gofpel compofed out of the four with great la- 
bour, fubjoining to Matthew’s gofpel the confonant paflages 
of the other evangelifts ; and that he had compofed, in ano- 
ther method, ten canons, which are there fubjoined. The 
evangelic canons, though they are reckoned among the 
works of Ammonius, may have been probably Eufebius’s 
invention, whilft the harmony of Ammonins might have fug- 
gefted the defign. Whether this harmony be itill extant is 

a fubject 
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a fubje& in difpute. Cave and Mill agree in fuppofing, that 
it is the larger of the two which we now have in Latin. 
Mr, Jo. James Wetltein will not allow this work to have been 
compofed by Ammonius, but thinks it the production of 
fome writer fince Eufebins. Dr. Lardner fuppofes this 
work to have been interpolated fince it was firlt compofed, 
and even the form of it to have been altered. 

Ammontvus, the Grammarian, lived in the fourth century, 
and, according to Socrates, the eccleliaftical hiforian, was a 
‘pupil of the grammarian Helladius of Egypt. He fled from 
Alexandria in 389, when the heathen temples were deftroyed 
by order of the emperor Theodofius. Photius {peaks of 
him as a great admirer of the Greek poets, and an induf- 
trious critic in the Greek language; and to him we owe a 
treatife on Greek fynonyms, entitled “regs onoiwy xas dine 
Qoguy Acgewy, 7? “ On words of fimilar and different fignifica- 
tions,”’ inthe form of adidtionary. It was firft publifhed in Ve- 
nice in 1497, and afterwards at the prefs of Aldus, as an ap- 
pendix to a Greek and Latin lexicon, publifhed in folio, at 
Venice in 1524, at Paris inr521, at Balil in 1532, and an- 
nexed to Stephens’s Thefaurnus in 1572, and to Scapula’s 
Lexicon. Fabricius Bib. Gree. lib. iv. c. 26. tom. iv. p. 173. 

Ammonius, a Peripatetic philofopher, was the fon of 
Hermeas, flourifhed at the beginning of the fixth century, 
and taught at Alexandria under the reign of Anaflafius. He 
was the difciple of Proclus, and the preceptor of Simplicius, 
Afclepius the Trallian, John Philoponus, and Damafcius, 
by the latter of whom he is reprefented as fuperior to the 
other philofophers of his age, and particularly excelling in 
mathematical learning. His commentaries upon Ariftotle 
and Porphyry are ftill extant. His commentary upon Arif 
totle’s book, ‘‘De Interpretatione,”’ together with a Commen- 
tary on the Categories, was printed by Aldus in folio, at Ve- 
nice, in 1503. An extract from this work on Providence 
and the fore-knowledge of God, and free will of man, was 
publifhed by Grotius, at Paris, in 1648, and at Amiterdam, 
in the third volume of his theological works, in 1679. His 
Commentary “Ia agogen Porphyrii de quinque Pradica- 
bilibus, ?? was printed by Aldus, at Venice, in 1500, and 
has paffed through feveral editions. Fabric. Bib. Grec. 
vol. iv. lib. iv. cap. 26. p. 161. ; 

Ammontus, ALEXANDRINUS, an ancient furgeon of 
Alexandria, called alfo Lithotomus, frem having invented 
an inftrument, a kind of. file or faw, for breaking or dividing 
ftones gencrated in the bladder, and which are too large to 
pafs through the natural pailages in their entire ftate. With 
what fuccefs this art, (which is obfcurely hinted at by Celfus) 
was praGiifed, we are not acquainted. It has long fince been 
lof, and the title Litiotomitt, givea to perfons cutting into 
the bladder, and extracting the ftones through the wound. 
But thofe, Le Clerc obferves, fhould rather be called Cyf 
totomifts. Haller, Bib. Chirurg. ; 

Ammonius, Anprew, a native of Lucea, who fettled 
in England in the beginning of the 16th century, and lived 
for fome time in the houfe of Sir Thomas More, and after- 
wards in ‘St. Thomas’s college, not being in circumflances 
that allowed his having a houfe of his own.. At length he 
was appointed fecretary to Henry VIII, and honoured by 
Pope Leo X. with a public character at the court of this 
prince ; but his views of higher and more lucrative advance- 
ment were difappointed in middle age by his death, occa- 
fioned by the iweating ficknefs in £517. He was diftin- 

vifhed by the intimate friendthip and. frequent correfpond- 
ence that fubfifted between him. and Eva{mus, Erafmus, in 
the humorous advice which he gives him as to the molt effec- 
tual method of advancing his fortune, defigned to, fatirize 
the ufual methods that are adopted for this purpofe, “ Ia 
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the firft place,” fays he, “throw off all fenfe of fhame; 
thruft yourfelf into every one’s bufinefs, and elbow out whom- 
foever you can; neither love nor hate any one; meafure 
every thing by your own advantage; let this be the {cope 
and drift of all your aétions. Give nothing but what is to 
be returned with ufury, and be complaifant to every body. 
Have always two ftrings to your bow. Feign that you are 
folicited by many from abroad, and get every thing ready 
for your departure. Shew letters inviting you ellewhere, 
with great promifes.”” Erafme Epift. xiii. lib. 8, P- 414. 
Erafmus (Epitft. v. lib. 23.) thus laments his death. « How 
many of my companions have 1 loft! in the firtt place, An- 
drew Ammonius of Lucca: Good God! what a {prightly 
genius! of what a faithful memory! how noble was his 
foul! how free from envy and every meannefs! when his 
own qualifications, and the applaufe of princes had opened 
him a way to.the greateft affairs, he was fuddenly 
fnatched off before he was forty years of age, the lols of 
whom I cannot but lament, as often as I refleét how de- 
lighted I was with his acquaintance !”? What he writes to 
Erafmus in one of his letters, viz. that the burning of fo 
many heretics had raifed the price of wood, muft be regarded 
as an hyperbole. Ammonius wrote fome Latin poetical 
pieces. Gen. Di&. / 

AMMOSCHISTA, in Natural Hiflory, a genus of 
ftones of a laminated ftru@iure, aad {plitting only horizon- 
tally, orinto flat plates. 

The ammo/ehifla are coarfe, harfh, and rough flones, of 
a very loofe texture, and appearing fomething porous. They 
are confiderably heavy, and compofed of a large, coarfe, 
and obtufely angular Grit, furrounded, and in part held 
together, by a loofe earthy fpar. They are very foft, and 
friable in the maf, but much more'fo when reduced to {mall 
pieces. ‘They make a violent effervefcence with aqua fortis, 
and will not eafily ftrike fire with fteel. 

The fpecies of ammofchiffa are fix. 

AMMUNITION, in general, fignifies all forts of wars 
like ftores and provifions, more efpecially powder and ball. 

The word is amonitio, which, according to Du-Cange, 
was ufed in the corrupt ftate of that language for fub/iflence. 

Ammunition for {mall arms, in the Britith fervice, is geo 
nerally packed in half barrels or kegs, each containing 1009 
mufket or 1500 carbine cartridges. An ammunition waggon 
will carry 20 of thefe kegs or barrels, and an ammunition 
cart 12 of them. The cartouch boxes of the infantry are 
made of fo many different fhapes and fizes, that it is im- 
poflible to fay exaétly what ammunition they will contain; 
but moft of them can carry 60 rounds: See Carrrince, 
The French pack all their ammunition in waggons without 
either boxes or. barrels, by means of partitions of wood. 
Their 12-pr. waggons will contain 14000 mufket cartridges, 
and their 4-pr. wagg s only 12,000 each. 

Ammunition, or gufi-powder, may be prohibited to be ex= 
ported at the king’s pleafure, by 12 Car. IT. cap. 4. fe. ge 

By i Jac. Il. cap. 8. fet. 2. ammunition, arms, utenfils 
of war, or gun-powder, imported without licence from his 
Majetty, are to be forfeited with treble the value’ Such 
licence obtained, except for the furnifhine of his Majefty’s 
public fiores, is to. be void, and. the offender to incur a 
premunire, and be difabled to hold any office from the crown. 

Whoever is curious to know the quantity of ammunition 
neceflary for the fiege of a place, may confult the chevalier de 
St. Julian’s treatife, De Ia Forge de Vulcain ; and the quan- 


_ tity requilite for the defence of z place, will be found in Suireg. 


de St. Remy’s Memoires d’Avtwlerie. Sce Arrituery. 
Ammuniryjon-bread, fhoes, &c. what is provided for, and 
diftributed to, the foldiers of an,army or garrifon, 
Such 
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Such an officer has fo many rations of ammunitions 
bread, &c. 

Ammunition Cart, a two-wheel carriage with fhafts, 
the fides of which, as well as the fore and hind parts, are 
inclofed with boards. 

Ammunition Waggon, is generally a four wheel-carriage 
with fhafts; the fides are railed in with {taves and raves, 
and lined with wicker work, fo as to carry bread, and all 
forts of tools. 

AMNA, in Phyfical Writers, denotes the water found in 
limy foils, and which is confequently tinged with a whitith 
colour, as in many places of England. 

In this fenfe Paracelfus {peaks of the medical virtues and 
ufes of amna. 

AMNESIA, in Medicine, lofs of memory. It is fometimes 
a confequence of febrile difeafes, generally receding as the 
patient gains his ftrength. 

When it is the confequence of old age it can hardly be 
expected to be cured, 

AMNESTY, or Amnisty, from o, not, and pvoopccty 
T remember 5 a kind of general pardon, which a prince grants 
to his fubjeéts, by a treaty or ediA, wherein he declares, 
that he forgets and annuls all that is paft, and promifes not 
to make any farther enquiry into the fame, 

The word is eorsiz, anneflia; which was the name of 
an ancient law of this kind, pafled by Thrafybulus upon the 
expulfion of the thirty tyrants out of Athens. Andocides, 
an Athenian orator, whofe life is writen by Plutarch, and 
of whom we have an edition of the year 1575, gives us, in 
his Oration upon Mytteries, a formula of the amnelty, and 
the oaths taken thereupon. 

Amnetties are ufually pra@tifed upon reconciliations of the 
fovereign with his people, after rebellions, general defec- 
tions, &c. 

Amnetty is either general and unlimited, or particular and 
reftrained, though moft commonly univerfal, without con- 
dition or exceptions; fuch as, that which paffed in Ger 
many, at the peace of Ofnaburgh, in the year 1648. 

Amneity, in a more limited fenfe, denotes a pardon 
granted by a prince to his rebellious fubje¢ts, ufually with 
fome exceptions; fuch was that granted by king Charles II, 
at his reftoration. 

Amnefty alfo, in a military fenfe, fignifies the pardon 
granted by a fovereign to deferters, on condition of their 
rejoining their regiments. : 

AMNIAS, in Ancient Geography, a river of Paphlagonia, 
that rofe in the country called Domanitis, north weft of 
Germanicopolis, and difcharged itfelf into the gulf of 
Amifus. 

AMNICA, in Conchology, a {pecies of Trexrina. Shell 
fomewhat heart-fhaped and tranfverfely grooved with an 
obtufe protuberance. Linnzus. This is an European fhell, 
and inhabits pools and ditches; it is lefs globofe than tellina 
cornea, but about the fame fize. Infide blue, fhining ; 
out fide whitith or yellow brown, with one or two blackifh 
ribs. Young ones entirely white and pellucid. 

AMNIMODAR, in Afrology, the planet that redtifies 
a geniture, or rather a method of reGtifying a nativity, 
and finding the precife degree in the horofcope at the time 
of an infant’s birth, from the condition of the planet, 
which had the rule in the laft preceding conjunGtion, or 
eppofition of the luminaries. Vital. Lex. Math. 

AAMNIOS, or Anion, in Anatomy, the innermoft mem- 
brane of the ovum, which contains the fetus and the 
waters.—The word feems to be derived from apvos, a lamb ; 
q. d. pellis agnina, lambs fhin. See GENERATION.| 

Amnios, liquor of the, chemical properties of. Al- 
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though the analyfis of vegetable and animal fubftances is as 
yct lefs fatisfatory than that of inorganifed matter, a mul- 
titude of improvements have, neverthelefs, been introduced 
of late years into this branch of the feience for which we 
are principally indebted to the French philofophers. Vau- 
quelin, Berthollet, and Fourcroy, by abolifhing the old 
method of analylis by fire, according to which all animat 
fubltances afforded the fame refults, and introducing in its 
flead the ufe of the fimpler menfrua, have been enabled to 
difcover many. peculiar products of animalization. Accord- 
ing to the ancient mode, in which Neumann was fo long and 
fo fruitlefsly employed, of detlruétive diftillation, any animal 
matter was made to yield firft an infipid, faint-(melline 
phlegm, then an impure ammoniacal oil, after which a pore 
tion of concrete falt was fublimed, and there remained in 
the retort a fpungy coal of difficult incineration, which, by 
burning in an open fire, was reduced into a white afh or 
caput mortuum. If this had continued to be the way of 
avalytis, we fhould have contented ourfelves with giving an 
inftance of one as a fpecimen of the whole ; bet fince a 
better method has been found ont, it will be right to par- 
ticularize, in their proper places, moit of the modern analyfes 
and experiments on animal fubltances, as, if not quite fatis- 
faGory, they are at lealt well deferving of mention, in a 
work like the prefent, and have already been applied to ex- 
plain the rationale, and in:prove the practice of fome of the 
moft difficult and important among the arts and manu- 
faétures. 

The liquor of the amnios is a flu'd in which all the young 
of the mammalia are inclofed previoufly to their birth; and 
chemiftry is indebted to Vauquelin and Buniva for an exami- 
nation of this fecretion, as afforded by the human female 
and the cow. 

The firft of thefe liquors prefented the following properties, 

It has a mild faint odour, like that of all the white or 
colourlefs animal fluids. To the taite it is flightly faline. 
Its colour is a dilute white, owing to its contaiming fome 
particles of a cafeous matter ; by filtration, however, it be- 
comes perfectly tranfparent. Its {pecific gravity is = 1.005, 
By agitation it froths confiderably. On being heated it 
acquires a femiopacity like that of milk with a large pro- 
portion of water, at the fame time a {mell is developed like 
that of boiled white of egg. It decidedly changes the 
colour of tin@ure of violets to green, and yet flighly 
reddens that of tournefol. Potath occafions a flocculent 
precipitate, refoluble by a weak acid. ‘The acids appear to 
have no other effe&t than that of clarifying it. Alcohol 
throws down a light precipitate, which, when dry, becomes 
brittle and tranfparent like glue. With infufion of gall-nut 
it yields a very copious brown precipitate. Nitrat of filver 
caufes a white precipitate infolubie in nitric acid. 

Hence this fluid appears to contain albuminous matter, 
fimilar to that of the blood; a myriatic falt, probably mu- 
riated foda ; anda {mall quantity of free or carbonated alkali. 

When evaporated to drynefs it leaves a refidue no greater 
than 0,012 of the mafs. This, by lixiviation and evaporation, 
affords cryftals of common falt and carbonated foda, and 
the remaining animal matter, on being burnt, exhales a fetid 
ammoniacal odour like horn, and leaves a few white afhes, 
compofed of carbonated foda, and phofphat, and carbonat 
of lime. 

The amniotic liquor of the cow remarkably differs from 
the preceding. 

It is of a brownifh red colour; an acid bitterifh tafte ; 
an odour approaching to that of vegetable extra; its 
{pecific gravity is = 1.028, and it has a vifcous confiftence, 
like a folution of gum. 
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It reddens very decidedly the tinéture of tournefol. Te 
gives anabundant precipitate with muriat of barytes ; and 
cep fitsa large quantity of reddifh matter, by the action 
of alcohol. 

When fubmitted to evaporation a thick fcum rifes to the 
furface, and after being reduced to a quarter of its bulk, a 
number of long acid needleform cryftals are produced as the 
liquor cools ; thefe being all depofited, and the matter further 
brought by evaporation to the confiftence of honey, a frefh 
produétion of cryftals takes place; thefe, however, difler 
in form from the preceding, and are fulphat of foda. 

The extractive matter being feparated from the acid 

cryftals, and from the water which held them both in fo- 
lution, by means of alcohol, affumes the appearance of a 
compaét adhefive cement ; in colour reddifh brown, and of 
a peculiar indefcribable flavour. It is readily foluble in 
water, to which it gives a vifcofity, and the property of 
frothing by agitation; in this refpeét it refembles animal 
mucilage, but differs from this fubftance in not forming a 
jelly, nor combining with Tannin. When expofed to the 
fire it {wells greatly, and gives out at firft an odour of burnt 
mucilage, then of an empyreumatic ammoniacal oil, and 
finifhes with the difengagement of pruffic acid. 
matter which it yields is bulky, eafily incinerated, and 
affords a light white afh, compofed of phofphated magnefia, 
with a flight trace of phofphat of lime. 
. The concrete needlefhaped cryttals are brilliant, tranf- 
parent, flightly acid, reddening the tinéture of tournefol. 
They are fearcely foluble in cold water, but readily fo in 
boiling water, from ‘which by cooling they are depofited in 
long flender needles. This acid combines without difficulty 
with the caultic alkalies, forming a very foluble falt, but 
will not decompofe the carbonated alkalies, except affilted 
by heat. Itis feparated from its alkaline combinations by 
the mineral acids, in form of a white cryftalline powder. 
It produces no change in the aqueous folution of the alka- 
line earths, nor does it alter the nitrats. of filver, lead, or 
mercury. By heatit is deftroyed, exhaling an ammoniacal 
odour, mixed with that of pruflic acid, and leaves a fpungy 
coal. It is different in its properties from all the known 
acids, and may be received into the modern nomenclature 
by the name of the amniotic acid. Annales de Chimie, 
vol. xxxill. p. 269. 

“AMNISUS, in Ancient Geography, a {mall river in the 
ifland of Crete, mentioned by Callimachus, Apollonius, 
and Suidas. 

Amnisus, a port in Crete, probably at the mouth of the 
above-mentioned river, in which the Cretans pretended, ac- 
cording to Paufanias, that Lucina was born, and where this 
goddefs hada temple and was worfhipped. Strabo fays, 
that Amnifus was the port of the town of Cnoflus. 

AMNIT AZ, an ancient people, who feem to have been 
the fame with the Samnirz of Strabo, whom he places in 
a fmall ifland tothe weft of Ganl, and near the mouth of 
the river Loire. According to him, the women were a 
fort of Amazons, who allowed intercourfe with men only 
once a year, and who offered facrifices to Bacchus. 

AMNON, ariver of Arabia Felix, according to Ptolemy. 

AMODOCI, one of the mountains which encompafled 
the European Sarmatia, according to Ptolemy. 

AMOENUS, in Entomology, a fpecies of curcutio, de- 
feribed by Fabricius as a native of New Holland ; it is black 
with two fnowy-white {pots on the thorax, and five on the 
wing-cafes. 

AMOEB/EUM, in the Ancient Poetry, denotes a kind 
of poem, or compofition, wherein two parties {peak alter- 
nately in the fame number of verfes, but fo as that he 
who anfwers, either goes beyond or contradi¢ts the other. 
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The word is #j0iSo-, fignifying mutual or alternate. Hence 
alfo we meet with epiflole amabea. Such, e. g. are thofe of 
Pliny and Trajan. 

AMOGABARI, a kind of ancient Spanifh foldiery, in 
great repute for their bravery.—Thefe are otherwife deno- 
minated by fome writers, a/mugaveiri. 

AMOGLOSSUS, in Ichthyology, a name of a peculiar 
kind of flat fifh, fomewhat refembling the fole, andj called 
in fome parts of England, the /antern. It is of a very 
flender, pellucid, and white body, never exceeds three 
inches in length, and is very fmooth to the touch, 
being covered only with a number of very thin fcales, which 
fall off on touching it. Its flefh is very finely tafted, and 
requires very little dreffing. 

AMOK, a term fignifying flaughter, and ufed as the 
exclamation of the Bak gate flaves in the ifland of Batavia. 
Thefe flaves, who are brought from the ifland of Celebes, 
when irritated by ill ufage, are exceedingly dangerous ; as 
in this cafe they intoxicate themfelves with opium, fally 
into the ftreet, and murder every perfon whom they happen 
to meet. This is called running amok, this word being the 
cry of thefe defperate wretches. Some have fuppofed, that 
from this praCtice Steele borrowed the idea of the mohock 
club, mentioned in the Spectator. 

AMOL, or Amu, in Geography, a town of Afia, in the 
country of the Ufbecks, in Independent Tartary, feated on 
the Gihon, 115 miles weft of Samarcand. N. lat. 39° 30’. 
Bp loneoy olan 

AMOMI, is afed, by the Dutch traders, for what we 
otherwife call Jamaica pepper. 

AMOMUM, in Botany, a genus of the monandria 
monogynia clafs and order, of the natural order of /citominee 
and canne of Juffieu, the charaéters of which are that the 
calyx is a perianthium one-leafed, cylindraceous and un- 
equally trifid ; the corc//a is monopetalous and funnel-fhaped, _ 
tube cylindraceous, border three-parted, parts oblong and 
{preading ; the ne¢tary two-leaved or two-lipped, lower lip 
inferted under the upper fegment of the corolla, fpreading, 
almoft ere&t, entire or three-lobed; the /famina have no 
filament, except the upper lip of the ne¢tary, {maller than 
the lower, and oppofite to it, acuminate or three-lobe 
the tip; along the middle or at the end of which grows 
longitudinally a large oblong anther, geminate, or divided 
by a longitudinal furrow into two which are one-valved 5 
the piflillum has an inferior, oblong germ, ftyle filiform, 
drawn through the future of the anther, ftigma turbinates 
obtufe and ciliate; the pericarpium a flefhy capfule, ovate, 
three-cornered three-celled, and three-valved ; the /eeds are 
feveral, covered with a fort of berried aril. Obf. The in- 
florefcence is in a fpike, on a diltin& feape. Willdenow 
enumerates 11, Martyn 12, and Gmelin, in his edition of 
Linnzus, 20 fpecies.. 1. A. xinziber or zingiber, zingiber 
majus of Rumph. zingiber of Bauhin, infchi of Rheed, 
wchter ingwer of Willd. narrow-leaved ginger, with a 
middle-fized (naked, G. and W.) fcape, ovate fpike, (ovate 
fcales, W.) and leaves linear-lanceolate, (ciliate at the tip, 
W.). The root is creeping by palmate, compreffed, flefhy 
tubers, which become fibrous with age; the culm annual, 
two feet high, fingle, folid, and upright; leaves half a foot 
long, {mooth, alternate, on fhort, embracing petioles; the 
feape feparate, eight inches high, thick, round, fcaly, 
ufually without leaves; the {pike compoled of large ovate, 
fubacuminate, coloured fecales, half clofing the flowers; 
calyx afmall double fpathe ; corolla yellowith green with 
a long flender tube, the fegments of the body conical, 
and nearly equal; netary reddifh brown, ovate, petal- 
fhaped, winged on each fide at the bafe, and fomewhat 
fhorter than the corolla; ae or upper lip of the nec- 
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tary filiform, placed on the corolla and fhorter; anther 
ovate, cloven longitudinally, embracing the filiform ftyle ; 
{lima cylindraceous, ciliate at the tip; capfule fmooth, 
containing many oblong feeds. This fpecies, cultivated 
here by Miller, in 1731, and flowering in September, is a 
native of the’ Eaft Indies, and other countries of Afia, and 
is much cultivated there and in the Weit Indies. The dried 
roots furnifh a confiderable article of commerce from our 
Weft India iflands ; they are of great ufe in the kitchen and 
in medicine, and preferved gieen as a fweet-meat, are pre- 
ferable to every other fort. For the dietetical and medical 
ule of ginger, fee Gincrr. 2. A. verunéel, zingiber la- 
tifolium fylveltre of Herm. Jampujum of Rumph. katou- 
infchi-kua of Rheed, block ingwerof W. broad leaved G. 
or zerumbet, with a naked feape, oblong, obtufe fpike, 
fubrotund feales, and leaves ovate and fmooth at the margin. 
According to Murray, the A. zingiber is more aptly dittin- 
uifhed from the A. zerumbet, by its narrow leaves, called 
enfiform by Jacquin, than by the ovated fpike, and the 
latter is more jullly diftinguifhed from the former by its 
broad leaves than by its oblong obtufe fpike, for the 
A. zerumbet has equally an ovate fpike. his fpecies 
has the tubers of the root much larger, round, twitted, 
thick, branched, horizontal, pale-coloured, with little {mell 
and a bitterifh tafte, but not an ardent flavour like true 
inger ; culm four feet high, perennial, ftraight, round and 
folid like the preceding {pecies ; leaves lanceolate, large, 
{mooth, petioled, embracing and afcending obliquely ; the 
{cape a foot high, diftin®, thick, fcaly and red ; {pike large, 
with rounded, clofe, one-flowered, red fcales ; calyx a fingle 
acute {pathe; corolla pale, with a long tube ; nectary of 
the fame colour, petal-fhaped, very blunt, bifid, faltened to 
the throat of the corolla; filament flat, fubulate, bent in, 
adhering to the hinder fegment of the corolla, and nearly 
equal to it ; another oblong, fa{tened to the middle of the 
filament ; cultivated at Hampton Court, in 1690, and 
flowering with us from September to November, when the 
ftalks perifh like thofe of the true ginger; a native of the 
Eatt Indies, Cochinchina, &c. and alfo in Otaheite, and 
the other Society ifles. This is ufed externally in the Eaft 
in cataplafms and fomentations, but not internally, as {pice 
or medicine; though Garcias fays, that it makes a better 
preferve with fugar than the other. 3. A. zedoaria, with 
a naked fcape, loofe cylindric truncated fpike, and ovated 
acuminated leaves. This is the A. latihumile, with larger 
ovated acuminated leaves, and fcape terminated by an oblong 
fpike of La Marck, zedoaria longa of Bauhin, zedoaria 
officinarum of Petiv. zedoaria feu Indorum tamog of Cam. 
luz. kua of Rheed, zerumbed tommon of Rumph. and 
zittwer ingwer of W. This {pecies grows in Malabar, and 
other parts of the Eaft Indies. The flowers have an agree- 
able fmell; the root has an acrid pungent, aromatic, and 
fomewhat bitterifh tafte ; its fmell is itrong, but pleafant ; 
dried and reduced to powder it lofes its acrid tafte, and it 
js formed into bread by the Indians in a time of fcarcity. 
See Zepoary. 4. A. /ylveflre, paco ceroca of Pifo, Braz. 
zingiber fylveftre majus, &c. of Sloane, wald ingwer of W. 
great wild ginger, with a naked fcape, {pike elongated, with 
oblong ventricofe braces, and leaves broad-lanceolate. This 
* does not differ from the fecond {pecies, except that the ftalk 
rifes eight or nine feet high, that it has much larger leaves, 
and that, inflead-of the flowers and fruits being on the end 
of the fame ftalk, they are on another-about three feet high, 
immediately fpringing from the root. It is a native of the 
wood of Jamaica; the root is warm and ftimulates gently, 
and may e properly admiriftered as a itomachic and alexi- 
pharmic-b 5 PN mioga, dsjooka vulgo mioga of Kempfer, 
Japanifcher ingwer of W. Japanefe ginger, with a very fhort 
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feape, ovate capfule, and enfiform acute leaves, This ap- 
proaches very near tothe A, cardamomum of Java, in having 
the {pike of flowers diftinét from the leaves, and ovate caps 
fules, but differs from it in having the feape more fafcicled 
and fhorter, not oblong and imbricate, the leaves enfiform, 
and merely acute, whereas in the other they are obovate- 
elliptic, with a long briflle at the tip; they are alfo much 
fhorter, only about a {pan in length, but in the other they 
are often four feet long. In the leaves it much refembles 
A. zinziber and A. zerumbet; but the fpike of flowers is 
radical, with fcarcely any feape. It is a native of Japan, 
where it flowers in September. 6. A. angu/lifolium of Soa- 
nerat, A. Madagafcarienfe majus, &c. of La Marck, 
{chmalblattriger ingwer of W. narrow-leaved ginger, with 
a naked, very fhort fcape, capitated fpike, and linear-lan- 
ceolate leaves. The {tem is eight or ten feet high, the 
pedal leaves are very narrow and linear-lanceolate, the feape 
very fhort, the fpike globofe, and few-flowered, and the 
capfules ovate. It is a native of the marfhes of the ifland 
of Madagafcar. ‘The feeds have a pleafant aromatic tate ; 
and their {mell is agreeable ; and hence, fays Geoffroy, fome 
have called them grains of paradife; a denomination that 
more properly belongs to another fpecies. 7. A. carda- 
momum, cardamom, with a very fimple and fhort feape, and 
alternate, loofe bractes, or with the fpike radical, feffile and 
obovate, and leaves obovate-elliptic and cufpidated, W. 
This fpecies has thick flefhy roots, refembling thofe of the, 
large flag iris, which in the Spring fend forth many green 
reed-like ftalks, that rife to the height of feven or eight feet, 
garnifhed with very long narrow leaves, alternate and em- 
bracing ; the ftalks decay in Autumn, and new ones arife 
from the roots in Spring; the roots thrive and increafe, 
but it has not yet produced flowers in England. In Ma- 
labar cardamom is an object of confiderable commerce. The 
Indians alfo themfelves make great ufe of it, mixing the 
feeds with their bread, under a notion that it facilitates di- 
geftion, See Carpamom. 8. A. villofum of Loureiro, 
globba crifpa rubra of Rumphius, rauher ingwer of W. 
with fhort reclining f{eape, linear bractes and villofe fruit, or 
with very fhort, vaginated fcape, roundifh fpike, and braétes 
lanceolate and longer than the flower. The fmell of the 
whole plant is aromatic, mild, with a fmall degree of fharp- 
nefs, the tafte of the fruit, when frefh, {weetifh and pleafant. 
It is a native of the mountains of Cochinchina; the feeds 
are much valued bythe Chinefe, and ufed medicinally in China. 
g. A. medium of Loureiro, with fpike cauline, branched ; 
and fruit oblong, and ftreaked, without a valve. In Gmelin’s 
Linneus, A. medium is charaéterifed as having an ob- 
long three-cornered pyramidal coriaceous capfule and three 
valves. This fpecies is a native of China, in the pro- 
vince of Yunan, to the welt of Canton. The feeds are 
ufed in agues, for culinary purpofes, and for increafing the 
ftrength of odours in general. 10. A. minus, with a fub- 
globofe, three-furrowed, ‘coriaceous, valvelefs capfule. 
Gmelin. 11. A. globofum of Loureiro, with fpike cauline, 
branched, and fruit globofe, with an even furface; a native 
of the mountains of China and Cochinchina, and ufed in 
both countries medicinally, in diforders of the bowels, &c. 
12. A. hirfutum of Loureiro, tsjane-kua of Rheed, paco- 
caatinga of Marcgrave and Pifo, with fpike cauline, fimple, 
reclining, and fruit roundifh and hirfute; or with ftalks foliofe _ 
and {piked, under-fide of the leaves flightly hirfute, and large 
flowers of a yellowifh white colour ; a native of Cochinchina, 
Malabar, and of Brazil, in woods. La Marck fuggefts 
that this fpeciesis the costus arabicus of Linneus. 13. A. 
echinatum, amomum 2. of Koenig, globba crifpa viridis of 
Rumphius, itachlicher ingwer of W. with fpike radical, 
{effile and fubglobofe, and capfules furrowed, echinated and 
globofe ; 
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globofe ; a native of the thick woods of India. yuowAy 
repens of Sonnerat, elettari 1, of Rheed, enfel of Herm. 
kriechender ingwer of W. with ramofe decumbent feape, 
and lanceolate leaves, W. or procu:nbent {capes, racemofe 
flowers.in the bafe of the fpathe, and leaves lanceolate and 
acuminate on both fides; a native of the mountains of Ma- 
labar. 15. A. granum paradifi, grains of paradife, elettari 2. 
of Rheed. paradies ingwer of W. with feape branching 
and very fhort. This {peciesis little known. Itisa native 
of Guinea, and of the Iflands of Ceylon and Madagafcar, 
and was introduced into Kew Garden, in 1755, by Lee and 
Kennedy. See Grains of paradife. 16. A. galanga, 
MARANTA galanga of Linnzus, galanga of Rumphius, ga- 
langale, with cauline, ereé {pike, fubtriflorous {pathes, and 
capfule three-cornered-ovate, and {mooth. The galangale has 
an horizontal, creeping root, compofed of roundith, twilted, 
knotty tubers ; culm perennial, upright, fmooth and fix feet 
high, leaves ovate, lanceolate, nervelefs, {mooth, upright, 
large, on embracing petioles; {pike oblong; perianthium infe- 
rior tubulofe, and bluntly trifid; corolla fuperior, yellowith 
white, fegments oblong-ovate, concave, and nearly equal; 
neétary petal-fhaped, roundifh, emarginate, nearly equal to 
the fegments of the corolla ; filament linear, thick, grooved 
longitudinally, longer than the corolla; anther oblong, 
bifid, embracing a ftyle longer than itfelf; fligma thickifh, 
emarginate; feeds roundith; the fmell of the whole plant 
is aromatic, and it has a biting tafte. Linnaeus has made 
the galangale a fpecies of maranta, but Profeffor Martyn 
obferves, that the corolla is not ringent, nor five-cleft, nor 
has two fegments fpreading, but all the ferments, which 
are three in. number, are nearly the fame in fize and figure. 
It is properly a f{pecies of amomum, as Bergius has made it. 
It is a native of China and Cochinchina, and is cultivated 
in both countries. The root and feeds are ufed there medi- 
cinally. See Garancare. 17. A. arboreum of Loureiro, 
with ftem arboreous and calycine fruit. This is a tree about 
ro feet in height, with many twilted, {preading branches. It 
has f{carcely any tafte or {mell, and its ufe is unknown 3 the 
wood is very light, and not even fit for the fire ; a native of 
the ifland of Sumatra, in a wood, on the eaftern coaft. 18. 
A. curcuma of Jacquin, with afcape, having loofe {pathes 
from the centre of the leaves. The limb of the corolla is 
fexfid. Gmelin. See Curcuma. 19. A globba of Koenig, 
and Rumphius, with {talks folitary, very fhort feapes, 
ovated fpathes, and leaves alternate, petiolated, bifary, ob- 
long and acuminated. Gmelin. 20. A. /iitorale of Koenig, 
with very fhort {quamofe {capes, ovated fpathes, very nu- 
merous ftalks, and leaves nodding at the apices. Gmelin. 
21. A. Koenigii, with fhort fcapes, cordated {pathes, and 
leaves elongated at the apex and twifted. Gmelin. 22. A. 
uliginofum of Koenig, with fcapes ereét-curvated, ovated 
fpathes, fingle flowers, with double braétes, and feflile 
leaves. Gmelin. 23. A. /purium of Koenig, with foli- 
tary fcaly fcapes, ovated fpikes, imbricated bractes, 
and leaves fubpetiolated and oblong. Gmelin. 24. A. 
JSeyphiferum of Koenig, with fpikes fubfefiile, erect and ob- 
long, imbricated braétes and feffile leaves. Gmelin. 25. 
A. leonurus of Koenig, with fhort feapes, erect and oblong 
f{pikes, adpreffed bractes, and petiolated leaves. 26. A. 
aigrum of Gaertner, with a berry ovate-globofe and fingle- 
celled, the bafe of the corolla funnel-fhaped and coronated. 
Gmelin. OF the feveral {pecies above-enumerated, the 
ift, 2d, 4th, 7th, Sth, oth, rith, rath, 15th, 16th, 17th, 
are mentioned and defcribed by Profeffor Martyn. 

As to their propagation and culture, he obferves, that they 
are tender, and require a warm ftove to preferve them in 
this country. They are eafily propagated by parting their 
roots, which fhould be done in the Spring, before they put 
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out new fhoots. In parting the roots, they mult not be 
divided into {mall pieces, efpecially if they are defigned to 
have flowers, nor fhould they be planted in very large pots. 
They thrive belt in a light rich earth, fuch as that of the 
kitchen garden; and with this the pots fhould be filled 
within two inches of the top, and the roots fhould be 
placed in the middle of the pots, with their crowns upwards, 
and the pots fhoull then be filled with the fame earth ; 
they fhould then be plunged into a hot- bed of tanner’s bark, 
and {paringly watered, till their ftalks ap ove ground, 
when they will admit of more i ecially “in the 
erings mult not be 
frequent nor plentiful, and during Winter very fparing. 
The pots muft conitantly remain plunged in the tan-bed ; 
for if they are taken out and placed on fhelves in the ftove, 
their fibres often fhrink, and thus their roots decay.. By 
this management thefe plants have greatly multiplied, and 
the commen ginger has produced roots, weighing five or 
fix ounces ; but the others have been neara pound weight. 

In the Welt Indies the ginger thrives beft in a rich cool 
foil; in a more clayey foil the root fhrinks lefs in fealding. 
The land laid out for the culture of it is firft well cleared 
and hoed, and then flightly trenched, and planted in March 
or April; it flowers about September ; and when the flalks 
are wholly withered, the roots are fit to be taken up, which 
is generally done in January and February. Browne cited 
by Martyn. 

Amomum. See Arpin1a, Costus, Myrrus, and Sison, 

Amomum Curcuma. See Curcuma. 

Amomum Pilinii. See Sovanum. 

Amomum, in the Materia Medica, a {mall and rich are 
matic fruit, growing in bnaches like grapes, valued highly for 
its medicinal virtues. It is commonly clafled among the /zeds. 

The commentators on Pliny and Diofcorides, have never 
been able to agree upon the ancient amomum; the generality 
of them feek it in fruits different from our’s. Some will 
have the rofe of Jericho pafs for it.—F. Camelli is pofitive 
he has difcovered the real amomum of Diofcorides, and 
that it is the tugus or birao, or caropi, growing in the Phi- 
lippine iflands; the grains or berries whereof are worn by 
the natives about their necks; both on account of their 
agreeable odour, and of their fuppofed virtue in prefervin 
from infeétion, curing the fting of the {colopendra, &c. Phil. 
Tranf. N° 248." 

Scaliger is confident, that the amomum of the ancients 
was not a fruit, but the wood itfelf, which bore fome re- 
femblance to a bunch of grapes, and was particularly ufed 
in embalming of bodies, and hence, fays he, the term 
MUMMY was given to the bodies of Egyptians, embalmed 
with it. On this account, likewife, all medicines and un- 
guents ufed in the embalming and preferving of dead bodies, 
were called amomia. 

The ancient amomum was of divers kirals; but the Ar- 
menian was moft eftcemed. It was a heater, drier, and 
aftringent ; ufed as a narcotic, to appeafe pain, cure poifonous 
bites, inflammation of the eyes, &c. 

The'true amomum of the ancients refembles the mufeat 
grape, and grows like it, inclufters; it is about the bignefs 
of a large chich-pea, or middling grape, round, membranous, 
and divided into three cells, which contain feveral brown 
angular feeds ; the fruit, on being opened, appears to con- 
tain three of them. Ten or 12 of thefe capfules ftand 
together, without pedicles, upon a woody ftalk, about an’ 
inch long ; each fingle capfule is furrounded with fix leaves, 
fet in form of a ftar; and the part of the ftalk, void of 
fruit, is clothed with leafy feales ; of a very flrong aromatic 
tafte and {mell; the tafte is warm and pungent, approaching 


to that of camphor, and the fmell is quick, penetrating, 
and 
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and fragrant, refembling that of lavender, but more agree» 
able. In diftillation they yield a large portion of a fubtile 
effential oil; the hufks gave the fame kind of flavours in 
a lower degree. Thefe feeds have long been a flranger to 
this country. 

This fruit was brought from the Eaft Indies ; and makes 
part of the compofition of Venice treacle: but the feeds 
of the amomum vulgare have been ufed inltead of it; and 
eloves have been alfo employed as a fuccedancum to it. 

The modern amomum, ufed in the fhops, under the de- 
nomination of amomum vulgare, or amomum officinarum, ap- 
pears to be the feed of the /i/on or fium of the ancients, an- 
{wering to what in Englifh we call baltard-ftone parfley. 

It is efteemed a powerful diuretic, and good in nephritic 
cafes. It is alfo commended as an aperient in general, and 
preferibed in obftructions of the liver and fpleen, and in 
fuppreflions of the menfes. ‘Tne people in fome parts of 
England bruife the feeds, and give them in warm ale, in 
colics ; but thofe of caraway, or anife, are better. Lewis. 
See Sison. ; 

AMONA, in Geography, a river on the coaft of Guiana, 
welt of Arwacas bay, 1s deep and navigable far into the 
country, and capable of containing a large fleet. It falls 
into the ocean about N. lat. 6°, and W. long. 55° 50’. 

Amona, ariver of Italy, which runs into the Adriatic, 
about three miles fouth of the Po. 

AMONOOSUCK, the Indian name of two ‘ivers of 
America, in New Hampfhire; the one called Upper Amo- 
noofuck, rifes near the north end of the White hills, runs 
northerly about 15 miles to a carrying place of about three 
miles to Amarifcoggin river, thence it purfues the direction 
of fouthweit and welt nearly 18 miles, and difcharges itfelf 
into the Connecticut at Northumberland, near the Upper 
Coos; the other, called Great or Lower Amonooluck, 
rifes on the weft fide of the White Mountains, and falls 
into the Conneticut juft above the town of Haverhill, in 
Lower Coos, by a mouth 100 yards wide. About two miles 
from its mouth it receives Wild Amonoofuck, 40 yards 
wide, from Franconia and Lincoln mountains. ‘This laft 
river is fubject to very fudden and impetuous floods. 

AMONTONS, Wiru1am, in Biography, an ingenious 
experimental philofopher, was the fon of a lawyer, who re- 
moved from Normandy to Paris, and born in 1663. In 
very early life he was feized with a deafnefs, which de- 
prived him in a great degree of the pleafures of focial in- 
tercourfe, and led him, for his relief and amufement, to 
apply with peculiar attention to the ftudy of geometry and 
mechanics. From thefe ftudies he derived fo much fatis- 
faction, that he ceafed to regret his defect of hearing as an 
evil, and declined, it is faid, fecking any remedy. He alfo 
acquired the arts of defigning, land-furveying, and building ; 
and extended his refearches to the fublime laws by which 
the univerfe is governed. He likewife dire€ted particular 
attention to the nature and conftru¢tion of barometers, ther- 
mometers, and hygrometers ; and in 1687 he prefented a new 
hygrofcope to the royal academy of f{ciences, which was 
very much approved. In 1695 he publifhed a book, in 
French, entitled, ‘ Obfervations and Experiments con- 
cerning the Conftruétion of a new Hour-glafs, and con- 
cerning Barometers, Thermometers, and Hygrometers.”’ 
‘To the royal academy, of which he was chofen a member in 
1699, he read his “New Theory of Friction,’’ by which 
he has admirably elucidated an important part of mechanics. 
He alfo difcovered a method of conveying intelligence to a 
great diftance, in a fhort interval of time, by means of 
fignals, from one perfon to another, placed at the greateft 
intervals from which they could be feen with telefcopes 5 
fomewhat in the manner of our modern telegraphs. He had 
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a happy talent in devifing and executing experiments ; and he 
communicated a great number of diflertations on the various 
fubje&ts of air, aétion of fire, barometers, thermometers, 
hygrometers, friétion, machines, heat, cold, rarefaétion, 
pumps, &c. to the royal academy, which are contained in 
the volumes of its memoirs, for 1696, 1699, 1702, 1703, 
1704, and 1705. His character for integrity, modefly aid 
candour, was no Iefs diltinguifhed than his philofophical 
genius. His elogy, by M. Fontenelle, is printed in the 
volume of the Memoirs of the Academy for 1705. In 
Oober 1705, an imflammation of the bowels occafioned his 
death at the age of only 42 years. Gen. Dict. 

AMOOD, in Geography, a town of Hindooltan, in the 
country of Guzerat, 51 miles north of Szurat, and 58 fouth 
of Ahmedabad. 

AMOOR. Sce Amur. 

AMOPHILA, in Lntomology, a name propofed by the 
Rey. Mr. Kirby for a new genus of hymenopterous infeéts, 
in the Tranfa@tions of the Linnzan Society, vol. iv. The 
fpecies of this genus are vulgaris, hirfuta, affinis, and ar- 
gentea; the two firlt are deferibed infects, vulgaris being 
{phex fabulofa of Linn. and Donov. Brit. Inf. and hirfuta, 
{fphex arenaria of Linn. and Vabr. The two others belong 
to the genus of {pheges in the Linnzan arrangement by 
Gmelin alfo. See Spuex. 

The effential chara¢ter of Mr. Kirby’s new genus A mo- 
PHILA is, beak conic, infle€ted, concealing a bifid, retractile, 
tubular tongue, Jaws forcipated, three teeth at the tip; 
antenne filiform in either fex, with about fourteen articu. 
lations ; eyes oval; wings flat ; fting pungent, and concealed 
within the abdomen. ‘The Linnean charaCter of the fphex 
genus is not ftri€ily applicable to thofe infects Mr. Kirby 
has feleGted for his new genus, nor to many other exotic 
fpecies; for the mouth of the Linnzan fpheges has no 
tongue. Gmelin has correéted this error by dividing the 
genus into families, the firft has no tongue, and the fecond 
is furnifhed with one. 

AMOR, in Entomology, a {pecies of Hesperia in the 
Fabrician fyflem. Wings three-tailed, brown; beneath the 
difk variegated with white, black and yellow, anda golden 
marginal ftreak on the pofterior wings. Fabricius. This 
is truly a Papitio of the plebeii rurales family in the 
Linnzan arrangement. It is the papilio triopus of Cramer, 
and inhabits the Eaft Indies. 

AMORA, in Geography, a town of Afia, in the Arabian 
Irac, fituate on the Tigris, 120 miles fouth-eaft of Bagdad. 

AMOREANS, from 9), dixit, in Literary Hiftory, 
a fe&t or order of gemaric doctors, or commentators on the 
Jerufalem Talmud. 

The word is otherwife written amorai, and amoraite, 
amoraim. The amorzans are alfo called, by Scaliger, /o- 
phifle; by Alting, yxporoya, or /peakers of fentences; by 
Bartoloccius, dicentes, or difceptantes, becaufe they conferred 
and difputed together in a {cholaftic manner. 

The amoraans fucceeded the mi/chnic doétors. They 
fubfifted 250 years ; and were fucceeded by the /ebureans. 

AMORBACH, in Geography, atown of Germany, in the 
circle of the Lower Rhine, 12 miles north-eaft of Heidelberg. 

AMORDI, Amaroni, or Amarai, in Ancient Geography, 
a people of Scythia, according to Pliny. 

AMORE, in Jchthyology, the name of a tribe of fifhes 
in Marcgrave’s Hilt. of Brazil, of which he defcribes three 
fpecies. 1. The amore pixuma. 2. The amore guacu. And, 
3. The amore tinga. 

The amore pixuma, or Gonius pifonis, in Gmelin’s 
Linnzan fyftem, has a very broad head, and a very 
large mouth, but has no teeth. Its body is oblong, 
and its back and fides are of a dufky iron colour. Its 
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belly, which is protuberant, is white. Its fkin is foft ; and 
it has feven fins, befides the tail, which is rounded, at the 
end. Its flefh is firm and well-talted. 

The amore guacu is like the former, of an oblong figure ; 
bet it grows to fix inches in length. Its head is thick, its 
gills large, and its mouth is furnithed with fmall teeth. Its 
eyes are fmall, their pupil black, and the iris yellow. It 
has feven fins, delides the tail, which is long, and rounded 
at the end. This f{pecies is covered with fomewhat larger 
feales, and is of a ruity iron colour, but fomewhat paler on 
the belly than on any other parts, 

The amore tinga 1s of the fame fhape with the former, 
but is much fmaller, and is covered with whitith fcales all 
over, but fpotted with brown f{pots. Its tail is brown, 
and waved. with different degrees of that colour. All the 
three fpecies are eaten, but the firft is efteemed the bett. 
They are caught about the American fhores. 

AMOREVOLI, AnceExo, in Biography, a celebrated te- 
nor finger in the ferious opera, was a native of Venice. 
In 1740 he was the principal tenor in the king of Poland’s 
famous opera at Drefden under the dire€tion of his then 
maeltro di Capella, Haffe. In 1742 he arrive din England 
with Monticcila at the beginning of lord Middlefex’s regency, 
and remained here 2 or 3 feafons. He furpaffed in tafle and 
exprefiion all the tenor-fingers of his time. He died in 1782. 

AMORGO, in Geography, an ifland of the Archipelago 
north-weft of Stampalia, which, in the time of Pliny ({ce 
H. N. lib. iv. c. 12.), bore the fame name of Amorgos, 
or Amorgus: more anciently it was called Hypera, and 
Patage, or Plataga; and, according to Steph. Byz. Paucale, 
Pfychia, and Carcelia, containing three principal towns, viz. 
Arcefinos, Minoé, and A%giale. This ifland is not quite 
fo large as Stampalia; its fhores are lefs winding, and it 
has fewer capes and points, and of courfe fewer retreats to 
navigators. ‘There are none along its eaftern coaft, which 
is very fteep, and on its weftern fhore there are not more 
than two tolerably commodious harbours or havens ;. the 
one to the north, is called Porto Sent? Anna, and the other 
to the fouth, which is the beft, is denominated Porto 
Vathi. The inhabitants of Amorgo were formerly friends to 
the fciences and fine arts ; but they are now devoted to ig- 
norance and fuperitition. In the country, which gave birth 
to Simonides, the famous Greek poet, are now to be found 
no others than papas and caloyers, without genius and 
without knowledge, and diftinguifhed merely by their cre- 
dulity. They fhow, in a {mall chapel, a vafe, which they 
affirm to be a certain oracle, and which the ignorant con- 
fult, in order to afcertain the iffue of a voyage or enter- 
prife: the vafe full of water is a fign of fuccefs, but if it 
be aloft empty, it announces ill fortune. The three an- 
cient towns, Arcefinos, Minoé, and /Egiale, are fo com- 
pletely deftroyed, that their fite is doubtful; and there re- 
mains only a little town, or village, built on an eminence, 
and monatteries, where miracles are the occupation and the 
principal revenue of the monks or caloyers, who inhabit 
them. High mountains, and naked and fteep rocks, oc- 
cupy fome parts of the ifland, and in otfier parts it prefents 
fertile plains and vallies. The abundance of its wines, 
oil, corn, and fruits, was renowned ; and though it ftill fub- 
fifts, in a lefs confiderable degree, it has to furmount the 
obftacles and difficulties of a bad adminiftration. A few 
diftricts are ftill well cultivated, and yield rich harvefts ; 
olive trees furnifh a tolerably large quantity of oil, in’ pro- 
portion to the extent of the territory ; figs are good and 
common ; and the corn is of an excellent quality, That 
fpecies of large grape with oval feeds, and a fucculent and 
perfumed pulp, called by the Greeks ox-eye, and in France 
raifin d? Alexandrie, here becomes of a confiderable fize and 
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very delicious, Agriculture retains, in fome degree, ifs ans 
cient profperity ; but tie arts, as well as the f{ciences that 
direct them, are extinét. At Amorgos are no longer fa- 
bricated thofe rich ilufls, which, under the name of amorgis, 
were in great requeft, both on account of the finenefs 
of their tiffue, and of the beauty of the colour with which 
they were dyed. The inhabitants, neverthelefs, till apply 
themfelves to dyeing ; and they know how to give to their 
linen cloths a red colour with archil, a fpecics of lichen which 
not only clothesthe rocks of Amorgos, but alfo grows onthofe 
of feveral other ifl nds of the Archipelago. Amorgos is diltin- 
guifhed by the mildnefs and affability of its inhabicants, and 
by the beauty of its women, who, attached to ancient ha- 
bits, difyuife themfelves by the peculiarity of their drefs, 
In this refpeét they refemble thofe of Niro, and Arcen- 
TrERA; with this difference, that the women of Amorgos 
pafs a fhawl, or large yellow handkerchief, made of fine 
wool, over the forehead and the lower part of the face, 
twilt it round the head in the form of a turban, tie it be- 
hind, and fuffer a !ong end of it to hang down the back. 
To this ifland criminals were formerly banifhed ; and hither 
Tiberius exiled Vibius Serenus. 

South of the ifland of Amorgos, and at the diftance of 
about three learues, is feen an uninhabited iflet, which is 
called Amorgo Poulo, or little Amorgo. Between the fame 
ifland and that of Naxia, or to the weft of the former, are 
other. iflets equally uncultivated and uninhabited, fome of 
which, covered with lentifks (lentifeus vulgaris of Tourne- 
fort) fmall cyprefs-leaved cedars (cedrus baccifera, folio 
cuprefli, &c. of Tournefort) and other wild plants, ferve 
for the feeding of the flocks which are kept on them; 
while the others, which confift of tteep maffes of rocks, 
deftitute of all verdure, are the abode of a multitude of 
birds of prey. Sonnini’s Travels in Greece, &c. c. xiv. 
p- 173—1I180. 

AMORIS Pomum, in Botany. See Soranum. 

AMORITES, in Ancient Geography and Hiftory, were 
a people defcended from Amorrheus (according to the Sep- 
tuagint) Hemori (*>9N7; according to the Hebrew) or 
the Emorite (in our verlion), the fourth fon of Canaan, 
(Gen. x. 16.) who firft occupied the mountains lying weft 
They alfo extend themfelves to the 
eaft of the fame fea, between the brooks Jabbok and Arnon, 
from whence they expelled the Ammonites and Moabites. 
This conqueit of Sihon, king of the Amorites, is celebrated 
by the moit ancient poem extant. Numb. xxi. 27—30, 
Numb. xiii. 29, 30. Jofhua, v. 1. Judges xi. 1g, &c. 

When Mofes fent meffengers to Sihon, entreating a free 
paffage through his country, he rejeéted his requeft; and 
marched out againit him; but fuftained a total overthrow 
at Jaazer, and loft his whole dominion. Og likewife, king 
of Bathan, who efpoufed the caufe of Sihon, and attempted 
to ftop the progrefs of Mofes and his people, was van- 
quifhed, and fell in battle; and his whole kingdom 
was transferred to the Ifraelites. This conqueft of the 
Amorites happened, A. D. 2553, ante Chrift. 1451. The 
prophet Amos (ch. ii. 9.) reprefenting their gigantic fta- 
ture and valour, compares their height to the cedar, and 
their ftrength to the oak. The lands poffeffed by the 
Amorites on this fide Jordan were given to the tribe of 
Judah, and thofe which they had enjoyed beyond Jordan 
to the tribes of Reuben and Gad. In Scripture, the name 
Amorite is often ufed for the Canaanites in general. 

AMORIUM, acity of Afia Minor, which fome authors 
place in Phrygia, but it was afterwards comprifed in Gala- 
tia. It was in the territory of the Toliftobii, on the river 
Sangarius. After the 6th century it became an epifcopal 
fee, and at length the metropolis of the new Galatia, Mi- 
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vael, the father of Theophilus, the emperor of Conftan- 
tinople, was a native of Amorium; ard this original feat 
of the imperial houfe was adorned with many privileges and 
monuments ; nor was Conttantinople itfelf of much greater 
value in the eftimation- of the fovereign and his court. 
Amorium gives denomination to a war which fubfilted be- 
tween the emperor Theophilus and the Caliph Motaffem, 
AX. D. 835; when the emperor penetrated into Syria, be- 
fieged the obfcure town of Sozopetra, the birth-place of 
the Caliph, took it, levelled it with the ground, and marked 
or mutilated the Syrian prifoners with ignominious cruelty. 
In revenge of this injury, Motaflem prepared to attack 
Amorium. The name of Amorium was infcribed on the 
fhields of the Saracens, and their three armies were united 
under the walls of the city. Although the wifef counfel- 
lors on this occafion propofed to evacuate the city, to-re- 
move the inhabitants, and to abandon the deferted buildings 
to the refentment of the barbarians, Theophilus determined 
to defend, in a fiege and battle, the country of his ancettors. 
The Greeks, in a previous engagement, were repulfed and 
vanquifhed ; and the emperor vainly hoped, after this de- 
feat, to deprecate the fate of Amorium. But the inexo- 
rable Caliph rejected with contempt his prayers and pro- 
mifes, and detained the Roman ambafladors to be the wit- 
nefles of his great revenge. ‘The vigorous aflaults of fifty- 
five days were encountered by a faithful governor, a veteran 
garrifon, and a defperate people ; and the Saracens muft 
have. raifed the ficge, if a domeltic traitor had not pointed 
out the weakeft part of the wall, which was decorated with 
the itatues of a lion and a bull. The vow of Montaflem 
was accomplifhed with unrelenting rigour; neverthclefs in 
the fiege of Amorium above 70,0co Moflems had perifhed, 
and their lofs had been revenged by the flaughter ot 30,cco 
Chriftians, and the fufferings of an equal number of cap- 
tives, who were treated as the moft atrocious criminals. 
The Caliph’s forces being diftrefled for want of water, in 
their return to his new palace of Samaria, in the vicinity of 
Bagdad, the Chriftian prifoners rofe upon fome of them and 
murdered them; by which aétion the Caliph was fo much 
exafperated, that he put to death 6300 of the Greeks who 
had been principally concerned in that commotion. On the 
bridge of the river Lamus in Cilicia, one day’s journey 
weftward of Tarfus, 4460 Moflems, 800 women and chil- 
dren, and roo confederates, were exchanged for an equal 
number of Greeks. They paffed each other in the middle 
of the bridge, and when they reached their refpective 
friends, they fhouted AM/ch acbar and Kyrie eleifon. Many 
of the prifoners of Amorium were probably among them ; 
but in the fame year (A. Heg. 231.) the moft illuftrious 
of them, the 42 martyrs, were beheaded by the,Caliph’s 
orders. Gibbon’s Hiit. vol. x. p. 67, &c. 

The medals of Amorium were bronze, gold, and filver ; 
and Greek medals were ftruck in this city in honour of 
Trajan, Caracalla, Geta, and Vefpafian. 

AMOROSO, in Ital. Muf. implies tenderly ; with af- 
fe€tion and fupplication. 

AMORPHA, formed of « priv. and poeta, form, in 
Botany, 2 genus of the diadelphia decandria claf{s and order, 
and of the natural order of papilionacee or leguminofea ; its 
chara@ters are, that the ca/yx is a perianthium one-leafed, 
tubulous, cylindrical and turbinate, mouth erect, five- 
tocthed, obtufe, the two upper teeth larger than the 
others ; permanent ; the corolla compofed of one ovate, 
concave petal, fearcely larger than the calyx, erect, inferted 
into the calyx, between the two lerger and upper teeth, 
and placed at the upper fide of it; the /famina have fila- 
ments very flightiy united at the bafe, ereét, unequal in 
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length, longer than the corolla, anthers fimple ; the pi/fillum 
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has a roundifh germ, fubulate ftyle, of the length of the 
ftamina, and fimple {tigma; the pericarpium is a legume, 
lunulate, reflex, larger than the calyx, compreffed, more 
reflex at the tip, one-celled, and tubercled ; the /eeds are 
two, oblong kidney-fhaped; There is one {pecies, viz. A. 
fruticofa, baltard indigo. La Marck mentions a variety. 
B. A foliolis pellucido-pun@atis leguminibus glabriufeulis, which 
he furgefts may be a conftant ipecies. 

This fhrub grows naturally in Carolina, where formerly the 

inhabitants made a coarfe fort of indigo fromthe young fhoots, 
which occafioned their giving it the title of bafard indigo. 
Tt rifes with many irregular ftems to the height of twelve 
or fourtcen feet, with very long winged leaves, in fhape 
like thofe of the common acacia. At the extremity of 
the fame year’s fhoots, the flowers are produced in long 
flender {pikes, which are very fmall, and of a deep purple 
colour; appearing in the beginning of July. After the 
flowers are palt, the germen turns to a tharp pod, having 
two kidney-fhaped feeds ; but thefe do not ripen in Eng-. 
land. They were fent to England by Mark Catefby in 
1724. 
“This fhrub, which Thunberg obferved in the great ifland 
of Nipon belonging to Japan, is become very common in 
all the gardens and nurferies near London, where it is pro- 
pagated as a flowering fhrub, for the ornament of the 
thrubbery. It is generally propagated by feed, fent au- 
nually to England from different parts of America, which 
arrive in February, and are fown ina light foil; they may 
be alfo cultivated by laying down the young branches, 
which in one year will-make good roots, and may then be 
taken off and planted, either in the nurfery, or the places 
where they are defigned to remain. 

AMORTIZATION, or AmortisEMENT, in Law, 
the a&t of turning lands into mortmain, 7. e. of alienating or 
transferring them to fome corporation, guild, or fraternity, 
and their fucceffors. 

The word is formed of the French amortir, to extinguifp. 
See ExTinGuisHMENT. ; 

The term is alfo ufed for the licence or privilege which 
the king or fuperior lord grants, to enable fuch 2 corpora- 
tion, &c. thus to receive lands in Mortrmatn ; which other- 
wife they cannot do.—There is always fuppofed to be 
fome fine or acknowledgment paid to the king, or the 
lord, in confideration hereof; to make them fatisfaGQion 
for feveral incidental dues and profits, which would have 
fallen to them inthe common way, which are hereby cut off. 

This praCtice was borrowed from the ancient Lex Papi- 
ria, whereby it was forbidden to confecrate any land to re- 
ligious ufes without the confent of the people. Cic.-pro 
Dom. 49. 

AMORY, Tuomas, in Biography, a prefbyterian divine, 
was born at Taunton in Somerifetihire, A. D.1700. Hav- 
ing finifhed his preparatory claflical education under Mr, 
Chadwick, he commenced his academical fludies at a res. 
{petable feminary for the education of diifenting mini- 
fters, under the tuition of Mr. Stephen James and Mr. 
Henry Grove. In 1722 he began to officiate as an occa- 
fional preacher ; and removed to London to purfue a courfe 
of philofophy under Mr. John Eames, an eminent tutor 
among the diffenters. In 1725 he became the colleague 
of his uncle Mr. Grove, in the department of claffics and 
natural philofophy ; and at the fame time he preached oc- 
cafionally at Hull Bifhops, and fome other ‘places in the 
neigbourhood of Taunton. From the year 1730 to the 
year 1759 he was paftor of a congregauon at Taunton ; 
and in 1738 he fucceeded Mr. Grove, and became fole tutor 
of the academy under his care. As a minifter and a 
tutor he was much refpeéted and efteemed, on account ne 
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his comprehenfive knowledge, unimpeachable integrity, and 
exemplary moderation. In 1759 he removed to London, 
to the great regret of his friends at ‘Taunton, but princi- 
pally with a view of more advantageoufly fettling his fa- 
mily ; and accepted an invitation to become colleague with 
Dr. Chandler, and afternoon preacher to the congregation 
at the Old Jewry ; and at the death of Dr. Chandler in 
1766, he was chofen to fucceed him as joint-paftor with 
Mr. White. His real merit entitled him to a greater de- 
gree of popularity than he experienced in the metropolis ; 
but though his talents were not of fuch a nature as to com- 
mand a numerous audience, he was diltinguifhed by the re- 
fpe&tful and cordial attachment of many judicious and libe- 
ral friends. In 1768 he received the honour of the de- 
gree of doétor in divinity from the univerlity of Edin- 
burgh ; an honour to which his talents, learning, and cha- 
rater jultly entitled him. He was morning preacher to 
the congregation at Newington Green, in conneétion with 
the celebrated Dr. Price, of whom a particular account 
will be given in the courfe of this work ; and he was alfo 
appointed one of the fix preachers at the Merchants’ Lec- 
ture at Salter’s Hall, and atruftee of the charities of the 
late Dr. Daniel Williams, whofe library contains a valuable 
colle&tion of hooks, and is, under its prefent regulations, 
daily improving both in extent andutility. He retained 
his faculties, and his capacity of ufefulnefs, to his death, 
which happened in the year 1774. His funeral fermon 
was preached by his intimate friend Dr. Flexman; who, 
after an intercourfe of more than 40 years, declared, “ that 
their friendfhip had never once been interrupted by diltalte, 
or darkened by a frown.”” Dr. Amory left a widow and 
fix children, one of whom was for many years an eminent 
banker of the city of London. The fubjeét of this brief 
memoir, as the writer of it can teftify from perfonal ac- 
quaintance, was diltinguifhed by a found judgment and 
amiable difpofition. His piety and benevolence were emi- 
nent features of his charaéter, and were fo intimately blend- 
ed as to command refpect and elteem from all who’ knew 
him. In the more advanced period of his life, his {tudies 
were chiefly direGled to fubjects of theology and ethics. 
His fentiments, with refpe¢t to fome of the principal dif- 
puted points, coincided very nearly with thofe of Dr. 
Samuel Clarke ; his mode of preaching was judicious, prac- 
tical, and devotional: and though he did not attrac the 
multitude, he approved himfelf to the fentible and candid. 
His fermons have been collected in two volumes, viz. firft, 
« Eighteen fermons on various Subje¢ts,’’ printed in 1758, 
Bvo. ; the fecond, ** Twenty-two fermons on feveral Sub- 
jects,” in £766, 8vo. Dr. Amory alfo publifhed “ A Dia- 
ogue on Devotion, after the manner of Xenophon,” with 
«© A Pranflation of the Converfation of Socrates on the 
Being and Providence of God,” 8vo. 1733 and 1746 ; 
+ A Family Prayer-Book,” 1763; ° An Account of the 
Life and Writings of Mr. Grove,” prefixed to his polthu- 
mous works, 1740; ‘* Mr. Grove’s Syftem of Moral Phi- 
lofophy, revifed and enlarged,” 1749 3 “ Memoirs of the 
Life of Dr. Benfon,” pretxed to his hiltory of the life of 
Chrilt, and ‘* Memoirs of Dr. Samuel Chandler,”’ prefixed 
to his four volumes of Sermons. He'was alfo the author of 
« A letter to a Friend,” on the ftudy of religion, pub- 
lithed in the memoirs of literature, 1731: of “* Some poe- 
tical pieces, facred and moral 3” and of a volume of polthu- 
mous fermons, publifhed after his death, Flexman’s funeral 
. Biog. Brit. 
SAMOS, in Beriprure Biography, the third of the twelve 
. minor prophets, in the order of the Hebrew Scriptures, but 
the fecond in the order of time, was the fon of a thepherd, 
and, though probably born in the territories of Ifrael, ree 
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tired to Tekoah, a village of the tribe of Judah, about five 
miles from Jerufalém. Under Uzziah, and Azariah, king 
of Judah, whofe reign commenced in the 27th year of 
Jeroboam IT. king of Ifrael, B. C. 804, Amos began to 
prophefy ; but the precife year is not afcertained. Arch- 
bifhop Newcome dates the commencement of his prophe- 
tic office in the year 823, B.C.; but Falconer jn his 
“ Chronological Tables,” affigns it to the year So5, B. C. 
His firft predictions were deliyered at Bethel, whence he 
was driven back to his own country by Amaziah, the high 
prieft of Bethel, who accufed him before Jeroboam. Thefe 
occur in the feventh chapter; and the others were pro- 
nounced in Tekoah, whither he retired after his banifh- 
ment from Bethel. His two firit chapters contain his 
prophecies againft Damafcus, the Philiftines, Tyrians, Edom- 
ites, Ammonites, Moabites, Judah, and Ifrael; and the 
evils he threatened refer to the invafions of Salmanazer, 
Tiglath-pilefer, Sennacherib, and Nebuchadnezzar. Anios 
alfo foretold the calamities that would befal the kingdom 
of Ifrael, after the death of Jeroboam ITI. who was then 
living ; the death of king Zechariah ; the invafion of If- 
racl by Phul and Tiglath-pilefer, kings of Affyria; the 
captivity of the ten tribes, and their fubfequent reftoration, 
He remonitrates againft the prevalent iniquities of Ifracl, 
their effeminacy, avarice, and obduracy with regard to th: 
poor, the fplendor of their buildings and the delicacy of 
their tables. He reproves the children of Ifrael for their 
pilgrimages to Bethel, Dan, Gilgal, and Beerfheba, which 
were the moft famous at that period, and for {wearing by 
the gods of thefe places. The ftyle of Amos is charac- 
terifed by its fimplicity, and by frequent allufions to pafto~ 
ral life. Jerom (Proem. Comment. in Amos.) referring 
to the words of St. Paul, calls him rade in fpeech, but not 
in knowledge. Succeeding writers, on the authority of this 
ancient father, have reprefented him, as if’ he were quite 
rude, and deftitute of all the beauties of compofition. But 
a very competent judge has given a very different opinion, 
Let any one, fays bifhop Lowth, (PreleGiones de Sacra 
Poeli. prxl. xxi. p. 286.) who has fufficient difcecnment and 
candour for forming a juft judgment, from the writings of 
this prophet and not from the man, turn over the volume 
of his prediGtions, and he will pronounce, that our fheep- 
herd is “not a whit behind the chief of the prophets.’? 
2 Cor. xi. 5s He will think, that as in fublimity and mag- 
nificence he is almoft equal to the greatelt, fo in {plendor 
of diétion and elegance of expreffion, he is fcarcely inferior 
to any. he fame celettial {pirit indeed, as this excellent 
prelate adds, a¢tuated Ifaiah and Daniel in the court, and 
Amos in the fheep-folds ; fele€ting always fuch interpreters 
of the divine will, as were belt adapted to the occafion, 
and fometimes ‘* from the months of babes and fucklings 
perfecting praife ;” occafionally difplaying the natural 
eloquence of fome, and occalionally making others elo- 
uent. 
; The time and manner of the death of Amos are un- 
known. It appears (2 Chron. xxvi. 22. If. i. 1.) that Amos 
was the father of the prophet Ifaiah, and of the family of 
Afhur, (x Chron. ii. 24.) from whofe fon Tekoah derived 
its name. Calmet and many others, however, have thought 
that Amos the father of Ifaiah, was a different perion, 
and of royal rank; but there feems to be no fufficient rea- 
fon for this opinion. 

Amos, or Amus, in Ancient Geography, a city of Afia 
Minor, in Caria, Steph. Byz. 

AMOTAPE, in Geography, a town of South America 
in Peru, fituated near Tumbez, on the coaft of the South Sea, 
The adjacent country, watered by a fine river, is highly 
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AMOU, 2 town of France in the department of Landes, 
and chief place of a canton in the diftrict of St. Sever, five 
leagues {c uth of Tartas, and four leagues and an half fouth- 
welt of S. Sever. The town contains 1731 aud the canton 
11,045 inhabitants; the territory includes 1824 kiliometres 
and 17 communes, 

AMOVING, in Law, the a& of removing or expelling an- 
other from his place, office, or the like. We have ftatutes for 
removing papilts out of London and Weftminiter, and ten 
miles round the fame. 1 W. and M. cap. 9. 
ado cit lode. 
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AmovinG a guardian, anov See CusTove, 

AMOUR, Wiruiiam pd! in Biography, a French 
ecclefiaitic of the 13th century, was born at St. Amour, 
in Franche Comte, and became canon of Beauvais, and 
dogtor of the Sorbonne. He diftinguifhed himfelf in the 
controverfy of 1228 between the Dominicans and the uni- 
verlity of Paris. he, Dominicans claimed two profeffor- 
fhips in the univerfity ; but the fecular doétors refitted their 
claim, and pafled a law, reftricting perfons of the regular 
orderto one, The difpute was referred to the court of 
Rome, and Amour was an able and zealous advocate in 
favour of the univerfity. In a book “ Concerning the perils 
of the lalt Times,” he attacked the whole mendicant tribe, 
and attempted to prove, that the prophecy of St. Paul re- 
lating to the perilous times (2 Tim, iil. 1.) was fulfilled in 
the eftablifiment of the friars of this order. The book 
was condemned by pope Alexander 1V. and the author 
was fentenced to perpetual exile from France. Upon the 
acceflion of Clement IV. Amour returned to Paris, and 
in a colleGion and enlargement of his works, renewed his 
attack on the charaGter and condu&t of the mendicants. 
By favour of this popes who refpected his talents and 
merit, he remained unmolefted till his death in 1 The 
mendicants reproached him as a heretic ; but by the do€tors 
of the Sorbonne he was highly refpeSted. His fpirited 
remonitrances againft idlenefs and hypocrify, mafked by hu- 
mility and fanGtity, jaftify the panegyric of Mofheim, who 
reprefents him as “a man of true genius worthy to have 
Jived in better times, and to have adorned a more enlight- 
ened age.” His works were publifhed at Paris, in 4to. by 
Cordefius in 1622 ; but the editor concealed his name, and 
the place of publication under the enigmatical infcription, 
«© Conttantiz ad infigne bone fidei apud alitophilos.’” Cave, 
H. L. tom. ii. p. 302. Mofheim. Eccl. Hift, vol. ii. p. 202. 

AMOUSHE, Raset, in Geography, the Battal of 
Edrifi, a large cape formed by the mountains of the She- 
nooah, on that part of the fea-coaft of Africa, called the 
Weftern Province or the province of Tlemfan. Ata {mall 
diftance is the Mers ’el Amoufhe, or port of Amouthe, 
which is very fafe in wefterly winds. Shaw’s Travels, p. 20. 

AMOY, an ifland on the fovth-welt coalt of China, 
where the Englifh Eaft India Company had once a factory, 
fince removed to Canton. It lies weft from the neareft 
part of Formofa ifland, fomewhat more than 3° of longi- 
tude, and from the fouth-ealt point of China, which is eait 
from Macao, about north north-eaft. The port of Amoy 
has been deferibed as one of the moft convenient and fafe 
harbours in India, on account of the road which is formed 
by that ifland between it and the continent, and. it is fo 
deep and large as to be capable of receiving 10co fhips of 
the greateit fize, and of prote¢ting them from every wind. 
N. lat. 24° go’. E. long. 418° 45/. 

AMPARES, a jurifdi@ion under the archbifhop of 
Plata, ealtward of that city, in the empire of Perv; 
abounding in grain and cattle. 

AMPANA, in Botany, a name given in the Hortus 
Malabaricus to a genus of plants, fince defcribed by Lin- 
nzus, under the name of BORASSUS. 


AMPASA, in Geography, a fmall country and kingdom 
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of Africa, on the coaft of Zanguebar, between the line and 
Melinda. It has a capital of the fame name; the king is a 
vaffal of the Portuguele .S. lat. 1° go’. E. long. Goo 20’. 

AMPATRES, a people of Madagafcar, on the fouthern 
coal between Carembouli and Carcauefli, who live in the 
midit of forefts and fubfit by plunder. 

AMPELIS, in Botany, the vine. See Vine. 

Ampeuis, in Ornithology, a genus of birds in the Lin- 
nean fyftem, belonging to the order pafferes. 
ters of this genus are, bill ftraight, convex : 
dible longelt, and fomewhat incurvated ; 
notched. Noftrils covered with briltles. Tongue acute, 
cartilaginous, bihd. Linn. & Gmel. Dr. Latham’s gene- 
ric chara¢ler of ampelis is fomewhat different, viz. bill 
{lrait, convex, bending towards the point ; near the end of 
the upper mandible a fmall notch. Nollrils hid in the 
briflles. Middle toe conneGed to the outer at the bafe. 

Gmelin defcribes cleven fpecies of this genus, .carnifer, 
carunculata, cyana, coccinea, colinga, criflata, garrulus, mayna- 
na, pompadora, terfa, and variegata, which fee. 

AMPELITES, or candle-coal. See coau. - 

AMPELLA, or Amputia, in Geography, a city and fea- 
port in Guatimalagulf, in that of Mexico, 350 milesfouth-ealt 
of the city of Guatimala, which carries on a brifk trade in 
cochineal, cocoa, hides, indigo, &c. 

AMPELONA, in Ancient Geography, a colony of Mile- 
fians, in Arabia Felix, tranfported thither by the Perfianse- 

AMPELOS, or Amretus, a promontory of the ifland 
of Samos, to the welt of that ifland, and oppofite to that 
of Icaria. -Ampelos was alfo a promontory of Macedonia, 
according to Ptolemy, in the country called Parania; pro- 
bably near the mouth of the Axius. Ampelos was allo a 
town of Italy, in Liguria. 

AMPELUSIA, called alfo Cape Cottes, is a promone 
tory of Mauritania ‘l'ingitana, not far from ‘Tingis, 
mentioned by. Strabo, Ptolemy, and Mela. It is deno- 
minated by the moderns Cape Spariel. From Mela and 
Bochart it appears that Cottes and Ampelufia were, -in 
the Phenician and Greek languages, terms of the fame 
meaning, and that they were deduced from the grapes with 
which that country abounded. Ampelufia was allo a town 
and promontory of Crete, now called Capo Sagro. It was 
alfo a townand promontory of Macedonia, near the gulf of 
St. Anne, and now called Capo Caniftro. 

AMPERES, from a:41, on both fides, in Antiquity, a kind 
of veffels, wherein each mariner wrought two oars at the fame 
time, one with the right hand, and the other with his left, 
anfwering to our fewllers. Thisis alfo called amphericum. 

AMPEZO, in Geography, a town of Germany, fn the 
country of Tyrol, ceded to Auftria by the Venetians in 
1505, 12 miles fouth of Bruneck. 

AMPHANA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Greece 
in the Doride. Stephan. Byz. 

Ampuan@ is alfo a {trong place of Theflaly, probably 
the fameas that called by Scylax Amphineum. ; 

AMPHAXITIS, a diftri&t of Macedonia, in which 
was fituated the city of Uheffalonica. 

AMPHIA, or Ampuea, a town of Meffenia, mentioned 
by Steph. Byz. and alfo by Paufanias, who places it in the 
vicinity of Laconia. ; 

AMPHIARAUS, in Jfythology, a famous prophet 
among the Pagans, was the fon of Orcleus, and great grand- 
fon of Melampus, to whom part of the kingdom of Argos 
wesafligned, as a recompence for fome public fervice. In 
confequence of this divifion of Argos, Adraftus, its king, 
was overpowered by the party of Amphiaraus, and obliged 
to abandon the kingdom. Amphiaraus afterwards married 
Eriphyle, the fitter of Adraftus, and he was reftored to the 

throne. During the preparations for the expedition againft 
Thebes, 
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Thebes, Amphiaraus, who poffeffed the faculty of divina- 
ype aa that he dhauld lbfe his life in this war, 
and therefore he concealed himfelf, in order to avoid engag- 
ing in.it ; but his wife, being prevailed upon by a prefent of 

. a gold chain, difcovered the place where he was hidden, fo 
that he was obliged to accompany the other princes, who 
marched again{t Vhebes. The expedition was fatal to him ; 
for the earth being fplit afunder by a thunder-bolt, both he 
and his chariot were {wallowed up in the gulf. Pindar and 
Apollodorus mention this circumfltance 3 and they “afcribe 

. the event to the kind interpofition of Jupiter, who thus pre- 
vented. the difhonour of his being killed by Periclymenes, 
by whom he was purfued. After his death he was ranked 
among the gods, temples were dedicated to him, and his 
oracle, as weil as the {ports that were mitituted in honour of 
him, were very famous. He was believed to excel chiefly 
in divining by dreams, and is faid to have been the firtt who 
divined by fire. He left in charge with his ehildien to put 
his wife to death, as foon as they were able to do it. spollo- 
dorus reckons him among.the Argonauts. 

AMPHIARTHROSIS, in Anatomy, a neutral or du- 
bious kind of articulation ; diftinguifhed from the diarthrofis, 
in that it has no con{picuous motion ; and from the /ynarthro- 
fis, in its not being without fenfible motion. : 

The word is derived from «29, both, and eg4pacts, articula- 
tion, the ampdiarthrofis being compounded of both the other 
eat Winflow cites, as fpecimens of this kind of articula- 
tion, the conjunction of the firit rib and fternum by a fingle 
cartilage, and the connections of the vertcbre with each 
other by the intervertebral fubltanse. 

AMPHIBALUS, in Biography, a monk of Caerleon, 
who is faid by fome to have been a Roman by birth, and to 
have made his cfeape into Britain in the time of Diocle- 
fian’s perfecution. Others fay, that he was born at Caer- 
leon, the metropolis of Wales, and that he was rector of the 
univerfity of Cambridge. He was the preceptor of St. 
Alban, and inftrumental in his converfion ; and was crowned 
with martyrdom. 

AMPHIBALLUS, Ampuisatium, or AmMPHIMAL- 
tum, among Middle Age Writers, denoted a large mantle, 
fuch as were the furplices of the monks, which ercompaffed 
the body on both fides, (whence it was called amphiballue, 
from apf. and @2rr#, and amphimallum, from zug and 
p22d05, a fleece of wool) and which was not barely thrown 
over the fhoulders, likethe toga. See Caracatra. j 

AMPHIBIA, in Zovlogy, the third clafs of animals in 
the Imnzan fyftem, including thofe which poffefs, in a cer- 
tain degree, the power of refpiration, and are thereby enabled 
to live cither in water or uponland. The characters affigned 
by early naturalilts to animals of this clafs are, in many re- 
fpeéts, exceptionable ; and thofe of Linnzus are liable to 

-fome objections, as the writings of Count de Cepede, Mr. 
Schneider, M. Schoepff, and Dr. Shaw have proved in va- 
rious in{tances ; yet the Linnsean arrangement is ftill adopted 

with fome amendments, and upon the whole this is mott ad - 

‘wifable, till this obfcure tribe of creatures is more completely 
afcertained. 

- The amphibia are either naked, or defended by an exter- 
nal covering ; the fkins of fuch as are denominated naked, 
are in general marked by foft, pultular warts ; the coverings 
of the others are either horny fhields, coriaceous integu- 
ments, or fcales. The lungs of the amphibia differ mate- 

-rially from thofe of other animals in the two preceding 
clafles, mammalia and aves, confilting in general of a pair of 
large bladders or membranaceous receptacles, varioufly fub- 
divided in different [pecies; and the heart is furnifhed with 
one ventricle only. Some late phyfiologifts haye, however, 
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ventured to affert, that the hearts of the amphibia are in rea 
lity double, or furnifhed with two ventricles, with a free or 
immediate communication between them. 

In the Linnean arrangement, the amphibia were fermerly 
divided into four orders, vie. 1. Reptiles pedati, reptiles ; am- 
phibious animals, which breathe through the mouth by 
lungs only, and are furnithed with four feet. 2. Serpentes apodes, 
ferpents ; amphibious animals, breathing through the mouth 
by means of lungs only, and dellitute ot fect, fins, and 
ears 3. Meaates, gliders; animals breathing by means of 
gills and lungs, and furnifhed with arms and claws; and 
4. Nantes pinnati, breathing fihes, which refpire arbit y 
by means of gills and lungs, and of which the fin-rays are 
cartilaginous. Lhe amphibia clafs in the Jatt edition of the 
Syilema Nature, by Gmelin, confilts of two orders, repitia 
pedata, and Sevpentes apodes, which are fulficiently diftin- 
guilhed, the reptiles being furnifhed with feet, and the fer- 
pents deftitute of them. The Nantes pitnati, or breathing 
fifhes, being placed in their natural order amongt{t the Pisces, 
under the ttle Cyonprorreryoi; that order now in- 
cludes the genera Acipenfer, Chimera, Squalus, Raja, and 
Petromyzon: the Lophius genus is {eparated from the others, 
and arranged amongit the Piscrs BRANCHIOSTEGI. 

The order of reptiles is divided into four genera, viz. 
Testupo, Draco, Lacrzra, and Rana; and that of 
ferpents into fix genera, viz. Croratus, Boa, Coruser, 
AnGuis, AMPHISBENA, and Carcitia. This is the ar- 
rangement of Gmelin, to which muft be added the genus 
Siren ; a kind of reptile, whofe ambiguity of charaGer ia- 
duced Lirnzus to form the new order Meantes. Linn. 
Amoen. Acad. vii, p. 311.—ct Sy ft. Nat. vol. i. part ii, Ad- 
dend. Grelin has configned this creature to the firft genus 
of fifhes, Murzna; and Dr. Shaw reftores it to the Siren 
genus in the appendix to his Zoology, vol. iii. p. 2, Amp. 
It may {till be doubted whether this, and two other known 
kinds of the fame family be complete animals, or only the 
larvee or firll flate of fome lacerte, as Dr. Shaw very judi- 
cioully fuggetts. 

The new gencra of ferpents, not noticed by Gmelin, are 
Acrocuorpus, Hyprus, and Lancaya. 

Cf the amphibia in general, it has been obferved, that 
their bones are more cartilaginous than thofe of other ani- 
mals, and many poffefs the fingular power of reproducing 
their tails, legs, and other parts when ceftroyed ; in this 
refpeét bearing fome affinity to many marine infeéts, as crabs, 
lobiters, &c. Sone are viviparous, or katch the young ones 
in the eggs, internally, and bring them forth alive; others 
depofit their eggs, and hatch them afterwards. The eggs 
differ alfo, fome are covered with a calcareous hell, others 
with a tough fin refembling parchment, and many, asin the 
Rana genus, are perfectly gelatinous. Numbers undergo a 
metamorphofis, or caft their {kins ; allare extremely tenacious 
of life, and, from their peculiar internal ruéture, capable of 
enduring a longer abftinence than any of the larger tribes of 
animals. During Winter many remain ina ftate of torpidity. 

Very few of the reptile tribes are venomous; and of the 
ferpents not more than one-fifth are known as fuch.. Thofe 
creatures, therefore, which are naked, and without limbs, 
feem perfeétly defevcelefs, but nature has armed the ref, 
not only with the means of defence, but the moft dreadful 
means of aggreffion ; and the poifonous ferpents, collectively, 
are undoubtedly the moft hideous and formidable tribe of 
creatures known. The poifonous kinds are furnifhied with 
tubular fangs, which are perfectly diftin& from the teeth, 
and fituated upon a glandular veficle on the anteriox' part of 
the upper jaw: in this veficle the fatal fluid is fecreted, and 
when the wound is inflifed, difcharges its contents into the 
fangs, through which it sais the linear apertures onan 
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fide, and effeéts its maligaant purpofe, The jaws of the 
ferpents are extremely dilatable, and the afophagus fo lax, 
that they can fwallow, without maitication, an animal twice 
or thrice as large as the neck. 

Ampuinia, Anatomy of. See Crassiricarion of Ani- 
mals and Reptives in Comparative Anatony. 

AMPHIBIOUS, in Nevure! Hiflory, a term applied to 
thofe anjmals which live both on land and in water. In tech- 
nical language it is confined to thofe creatures which contli- 
tate the amphibia of naturalifts; in a general fenfe it in- 
cludes the otter, feal, beaver, and various other animals of 
the mammalia tribe, who live on land, and occalionally gro 
into the water in fearch of prey; the word being derived 
from adi, ufrumque, both ways, and 93, vita, lite; as liv- 
ing in both places. 

Dy. Parfons, inan ingenious paper publifhed in the Tranf- 
ations of the Royal Society, after confidering the economy 
of amphibious creatures, divides them into two fections ; 
firft, Luch as enjoy their chief funGtions on land, but occa- 
fionally go into the water 3 and /écondly, fuch as chiefly in- 
habit the water, but occafionally go afhore. Of the firlt 
kind he confiders the phocee, otters, beavers, and fome kinds 
of rats, frogs, and lizards, the hippopotamus and teltudo; 
all which, he obferves, are capable of remaining for an in- 
confiderable length of time jw the water, to colle& their 
prey, but are compelled to rife to the furfacg to breathe, 
and return afhore to perform molt of the ordinary functions 
of nature. The laft are but of two kinds, eels, or water- 
ferpents, or fnakes of every kind. 

Moft of the amphibious kinds, the caftor, or beaver, and 
otter excepted, have peculiar provifions in their ftructure to 
fit them for fuch a various way of living ; particularly in the 
heart, lungs, foramen ovale, &c. 

In fome of thefe animals, as the frog, tortoife, &c. the 
heart has but one cavity, with an artery to receive the blood 
coming out of it, and a vein to convey it thither. In others, 
the foramen ovale appear to be {till open for the paflage of 
the blood from the vena cava to the arteria venofa, without 
the help of breathing. 

In the caflor, diilected by the academifts of Paris, though 
the foramen was not found aétually open, yet the marks of 
it appeared ; and the caufe of its clofure might be well 
enough accounted for, from the animal’s having been de- 
tained a good while from the water, by which the part, hav- 
ing been in difufe, clofed up. In the orrer the cafe is dif- 
ferent ; there is no appearance of any thing like a foramen ; 
and hence the neceffity the creature is under of rifing, from 
time to time above water, to take in air. Phil. Tranf. 
N° 124. 

The ftruGture of the feet of the ca/lor pronounces it 
amphibious at firft fight, the fore feet being formed like 
thofe of terreftrial animals, who hold their food in their 
feet, ¢. gr. fquirrels, while the hind-feet are fafhioned after 
the manner of river fowl, with webs or membranes between 
the taes, as the goofe, duck, &c. 

Some kinds of infeéts, in different ftages of life, may be 
faid to be amphibrous. The dytifcus, notoneéta, and nepa, 
undergo all their transformations from the egg, larva, and 
pupa {tate in the water, and though furnifhed ia the perfect 
ftate with wings, and confequently defined to live on land, 
feldom quit the water except in the evenings, and conftantly 
return to it when their flight is over: thele are called water- 
beetles. Others remain in the water only in the firft itages 
of their transformations, and would perifh in their native 
clement from the moment they become winged creatures, as 
is frequently obferved of the libellula, ephemera, and phry- 
ganea, and fome of the mufcz and culices ; amongit the latter 
the transformation of the {pecies pipiens, common gnat, is a 
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firiking inflance of this remark, In fa many of thofe crea- 
tures, which are miftaken for aquatic worms, are no other 
than the larva, or pupas of amphibious infes, which their 
parents depofit in the egp tkate, on the leaves and ltalks of 
plants, &c. that grow in the water ; and thofe hatching in- 
{linGively, remain in the watertilltbey become winged infeéts. 

Birds are in a much lefs degree amphibious. Amongit 
thofe which are denominated water-fowl, from almoft con- 
{lantly living on that element, the divers and corvorants are 
capable of remaining a confiderable length of time under wa- 
ter; perhaps nearly as long as the otter. Swallows would 
certainly well deferve the tithe of amphibious, if, as fome have 
imagined, they palled the whole wiater in a {tate of torpidity 
under water. 

Dr. Hunter obferves, that, properly fpeaking, there are 
no amphibious animals; for that ti cannot live long without 
air, though much longer than men, 

The term amphibious has been fometimes alfo extended ta 
men, who have the faculty of living a long while under wa- 
ter. We have various inftances of fuch amphibious men : 
the divers employed in the pearl-fifheries poflefs this faculty 
in an eminent degree. Credulity itfelf is flaggered at the 
ftory of a Calabrian monk, who once offered the king of 
Spain to continue twice twenty-four hours under water; but 
it is believed that a Sicilian, named the 2%/b-Colas, by a long 
habitude from his youth, had fo accultomed himfelf to live 
in water, that his nature feemed to be quite altered, fo that 
he lived rather after the manner ofa fith thana man. Kircher. 

AMPHICEDA, in Entomology, a {pecies of Paritia. 
Wings,indented, above brown, with a conneéted diflk of cine~ 
reous waved with brown ; beneath, tips grey with black lu~ 
nated marks. T'ab. et Gmel.—This {pecies inhabits Africa. 
Above, the bafe and margins are entirely brown ; cinereous 
in the middle, with two large undulated waves, the firft 
brown, the fecond black. Beneath, pale at the bafe with 
rufous fpots, and undulated lines, apex grey with a row of 
lunated black marks. Fabricius. 

AMPHIBLESTROIDES, in Anatomy, a tunic or 
coat of the eye, more ufually call RETINA. . 

The word is compounded of wus, Banseov, net, and sidos 
form; on account of its net-like texture ; whence the Latins 
alfo call it retiformis. $3 

AMPHIBOLOGY, from aufiScres, ambiguous, and 
royos, difcourfe, or Ampuiporia, in Grammar, a fault in 
language, whereby it is rendered obfcure, and liable to he 
underitood in a double fenfe. 

Amphibology is chiefly ufed in refpe& of a phrafe, as 
equivocal is in refpect of a word. 

Of this kind was that anfwer which Pyrrhus received, 
from the oracle, ‘Aio te, /Zacida, Romanos vincere poffe ;”” 
where the amphibology confifls in this,.that the words 
“te,” and “Romanos,” may either of them precede, or 
either of them follow the words “ pofle vincere,” indif- 
ferently. See Oracce. 

The Englifh language ufually {peaks in a more natural 
manner, and is not capable of any amphibologies of this 
kind; nor is it fo liable to amphibologies in the articles as 
the French, and molt other modern tongues, 

AMPHIBRACHYS, the name of a foot in the Latin 
and Greek poetry ; conlifting of three fyllables, the firft and 
laft whereof are fhort, and that in the middle long. 

The word comes from ap$s, circum, and Beaxus, brevisy 
q. d. a foot fhort at both ends, and long in the middle.— 
Among the Ancients it is alfo called zanius, and /colius. 
Diom. iii. p. 475- 

Such are the words dmaré, abiré, patérniis, Oprgos, &c. 

AMPHICLEA, in dacient Geography, a city of Phocis 
in Gracia Propria, mentioned by Steph. Byz. and called by 
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Paufanias and Herodotus, Amphicea. The Amphi&yons, 
in their decree againft the Phocian cities, gave it the name 
of Ophitea. his city belonged to the Dryopes, and was 
pleafantly fituated to the left of the river Cephifus, and near 
Mount Oeta. Amphiclea was famous for a temple and 
oracle of Bacchus, who, under the character of a phyfician, 
pretended to cure all difeafed perfons that applied to him. 

AMPHICTYOQONS, Ampxictyones, in Antiquity, the 
deputies of the cities and people of Greece, who reprefented 
their refpective nations in a general affembly ; having a full 
pawer to concert, refolve, and appoint what they fhould 
think fit for the fervice of the common caufe. ‘Uhey were 
empowered to employ not only the rigour of the laws, in the 
execution of their decrees, but even to raife troops, if it were 
neceffary, to compel fuch as rebelled to fubmit to them. 

The amphiétyones very inuch refemble the {tates-general 
of the united Provinces; or rather, what in Germany they 
call the pier of the empire. 

Some fuppofe the word zuPixriov<s, to be formed of eu, 
about, and xray, or xmZv, becaufe the inhabitants of the 
country round about met here in council. Others, with 
more probability, derived it from dmphidyon, fon of Den- 
calion, whom they fuppofe to have been the founder of this 
ailembly ; though others will bave Acrifius, king of the 
Argives, to have been the firit who gave a form and laws to 
this body. 

Androtion, in his Hiftory of Attica, quoted by Paufanias, 
(lib. ti. c. 8. p. S15.) informs us, that from the molt early 
period, deputies from the neighbouring {tates alfembled at 
Delphi, and that thefe deputies were, from that circumftance, 
called Amphiétyons; and that confequently, in procefs of 
time, this became the prevailing denomination of that high 
court. According to this account, whether the author’s 
etymology be right or not, this was an original inftitution, 
deriving its eftablifhment from neither Amphi@tyon nor Acri- 
fius, but exifting from the earlieft ages of antiquity. Dr. 
Doig (Edinb. Tranf. vol. iii. p. 150, &c.) fuggetts, that as 
the Hellenes had founded the oracle of Dodona, they pro- 
bably eftablifhed alfo the oracle of Delphi. This oracle ac- 
quired great reputation, and the concourfe of the people to 
the temple of Delphi was immenfe. Its fituation was well 
chofen for this purpofe ; and it lay nearly in the centre of 
thofe petty tribes that afterwards formed the Amphiétyonic 
affociation. Thefe ftates, becoming jealous of the growing 
power of the oriental colonies, determined to hold their 
conventions at Delphi, in order to concert meafures for their 
mutual fecurity. Both its fanétity and central fituation 
pointed it out as a place well adapted to this purpole. The 
Hellenic prefeéts of the temple, fuperior to the Barbarians in 
political fagacity, would ftram every nerve to promote a 
{cheme calculated to advance both their honour and their 
intereft. Common facrifices have, in all ages, been deemed 
an infallible fign of amity and concord, and alfo the means 
of maintaining and promoting them. The confederates would 
therefore affemble at Delphi to offer facrifices, and to per- 
form other religious rites on behalf of all the affociated tribes. 
Thefe would ferve as an indiffoluble bond of their federal 
union. The confederates, on this occafion, would prefent 
liberal donations, and thus greatly enrich the treafury of the 
temple. It muft therefore occur to them, that it would 
conduce both to their honour and intereft to appoint officers 
for fuperintending this treafure. Strabo fays exprefsly, 
(lib. ix. p. 420.) that this was one of the ends of the inftitu- 
tion of the Amphiétyons. Hence it appears, that the origi- 
nal Amphi&tyons were a kind of wardens of the temple of 
Delphi, elected by the fuffrage of the confederated tribes, 
In procefs of time another clafs of perfons would naturally 
be added to the former, whofe province it fhould be to watch 
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over the civilinterefts of the confederacy. Thefe, two claffes 
of fuperintendents gradually coalefced into one, and both 
united in difcharging the facred and civil funétions annexed 
to their office. A tribunal, thus formed and eftablifhed, re- 
fleéts immortal honour upon Greece, and demonftrates the 
wifdom and fagacity of the Hellenes, to whom its inftitution 
is afcribed by the ingenious writer above cited, and which 
he conneéts, in its origin, with the oracular eftablifhment at 
Delphi. Had its members been always animated by a fpirit 
of peace, of juftice, and of good order, it would have ren- 
dered itfelf for ever refpeétable ; and the affociated {tates 
under its direétion would never have become a prey to the 
defpifed Macedonians. i 

This council was principally inftituted with a view of 
uniting in the facred band of amity the feveral people of 
Greece that were admitted into it, and of obliging them, by 
that union, to undertake the defence of each other, and to 
be mutually vigilant for the tranquillity and happinefs of the 
country. The Amphi€yons were alfo created to be the 
protectors of the oracle of Delphos, and the guardians of the 
wealth of that temple; and alfo to adjudge the differences 
that might arife betwen the Delphians and thofe who came 
to confult that oracle. 

Authors give different acgounts of the number of the Ams 
phictyons, as well as the {tates who were entitled to have 
their reprefentatives in this council; according to Strabo, 
Harpocration, and Suidas, they were twelve, from their firft 
inttitution, fent by the following cities and ftates; the Io- 
nians, Dorians, Perrhebians, Beeotians, Magnefians, Achaz- 
ans, Phthians, Melians, Dolopians, /Enianians, Delphians, 
and Phoceans. {chines only reckons eleven, inftead of 
the Achzans, Anianians, Delphians, and Dolopians, he only 
gives thefe three, the Theflalians, C&tans, and Locrians. 
Lattly, Paufanias’s lift only contains ten Amphictyons ; 
namely, the Ionians, Dolopians, Theffalians, A2nianians, 
Magnelians, Melians, Phthians, Dorians, Phocians, and Lo- 
crians. 

In the time of Philip of Macedon, the Phoceans were ex- 
cluded the alliance, for having plundered the Delphian tem- 
ple, and the Lacedemonians were admitted into their place; 
but the Phocwans, fixty-eight years after, having behaved 
gallantly againft Brennus and his Gauls, were reftored to 
their feat in the amphi&yonic council. Under Augultus, 
the city Nicopolis was admitted into the body; and, to 
make room for it, the Magnefians, Melians, Phthians, and 
#Enianians, who till then had diftin@& voices, were ordered 
to be numbered with the Theffalians, and to have only one 
common reprefentative. Strabo {peaks as if this council 
were extingét in the times of Auguftus and Tiberius ; but 
Paufanias, who lived many years after, under Antoninus 
Pius, affures us it remained entire in his time, and that the 
number of amphiétyons was then thirty. 

When the Lacedemonians, in order to pafs any decrees 
which they thought proper, were for excluding the Theffa- 
lians, Argives, and Thebans, Themittocles (Plut. in Them. 
p. 122.), in the fpeech he made to the Amphiétyons for 
preventing that defign from taking effeét, feems to infinuate 
that there were at that time 31 cities which had the right of 
fending deputies to this council. 

‘The members were of two kinds; each city fending two 
deputies, under different denominations, one called sgo,0mywv, 
whofe bufinefs feems to have been more immediately to in- 
fpe& what related to facrifices and ceremonies of religion; the 
other wuruyopas, charged with hearing and deciding caufes 
and differences between private perfons. Both had an equal 
right to deliberate and vote, in all that related to the com- 
mon interefts of Greece. ‘The former was elected by lot ; 
the latter by plurality of voices. 

Though 
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Though the amphictyons were firlt inflituted at Thermo- 
pyle, M. De Valois (Mem. Acad. Belles Lettres, vol. iti.) 
maintains, that their firlt place of refidence was at Delphi, 
where, for fome ages, the tranquillity of the times found 
them no other employment than that of being, if we may 
fo call it, church-wardens of the temple of Apollo. In 
after times the approach of armies frequently drove them to 
Thermopyle, were they took their ftation, to be nearer at 
hand to oppofe the progrefs of enemies, and to order timely 
fuccour to the cities in danger. When they affembled at 
Thermopyle, they held their feflions in the temple of Ceres, 
near the mouth of the river Afopus. Their ordinary refi- 
dence, however, was at Delphi. 

Here they decided all public differences and difputes be- 
tween any of the cities of Greece; but before they entered on 
bulinefs, they jointly facrificed an ox, cut into {mall pieces, 
as a fymbol of their union. ‘Their determinations were re- 
ceived with the greatelt veneration, and even held facred and 
inviolable. 

The Amphidtyons, at their admittance, took a folemn 
oath, the form of which is preferved by Aufchines (in Orat. 
tps mapumeeT@uxs) never to divelt any erty of their right of 
deputation, never to avert its running waters; and if eny 
attempt of this kind were made by others, to make mortal 
war again{t him; more particularly, in cafe of any attempt 
to rob the temple of any of its ornaments, that they would 
employ hands, feet, tongue, their whole power, to revenge 
it. This oath was enforced by terrible imprecations againtt 
fuch as fhould violate it; e. gr. May they meet all the ven- 
geance of Apollo, Diana, Latona, and Minerva, &c. their 
foil produce no fruit, their wives bring forth nothing but 
montters, &c. lofe all fuits at law, be conquered in war, 
have their houfes demolifhed, and be themfelves and their 
children put to the {word ! 

The ftated times of their meetings were Spring and Au- 
tumn; the Spricrg meeting was called Exgwn Mudcix, that in 
Autumn Merosrwgin. On extraordinary occafions, however, 
they met at any time of the year, or even continued fitting all 
the year round. 

Philip of Macedon ufurped the right of prefiding in the 
affembly of the Amphiétyons, and of firlt confulting the 
oracle, which was called Teouavre. From this time the au- 
thority of the Amphiétyons began to decline; for he claimed 
the right of prefiding even by proxy both in this affembly 
and in the Pythian games, of which games the Amphictyons 
were judges and agonothete in virtue of their office. This 
Demofthenes reproaches him with in the third Philippic : 
«¢ When he does not deign,”” fays he, ‘¢ to honour us with his 
prefence, he fends his aves to prefide over us.”’ After the 
conqueft of Greece by the Macedonians, this tribunal was 
deprived of its luitre. Auguitus, too, made fome new regu- 
lations with refpe& to the tates, which were invelted with 
the privilege of fending deputies to this council. ‘Though it 
fubfifted in the days of Paufanias, as we have already men- 
tioned, it was probably of fo little repute in the age of 
Strabo, that this geographer looked upon it as in a manner 
annihilated. 

The Romans never thought fit to fupprefs the meeting of 
the Amphiyons. Potter’s Arch. Grec. Mem. Acad. Infer. 
tom. iv. & vii. /E{chin. Orat. 

AMPHIDOLI, in Ancient Geography, a {mall town of 
Triphylia, in the territory of Elis. Steph. Byz. : 

AMPHIDROMIA, from ens, and deoucs, a cour/e, in 
Antiquity, a feaft celebrated the fifth day after the birth of a 
child, called dies uffricus, or LUSTRAL day. 

AMPHIDRYON, in Ecclefiaftical Writers, a veil or cur- 
tain ufually drawn before the door of the BEM4 in ancient 
churches, ; ‘ 
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AMPHIGENIA, in Ancient Geography, 2 town mens 
tioned by Homer, fituate in the fouthern part of Elis, com- 
prehended by the ancients in Meffenia. In this town was 
atemple of Latona; and the inhabitants pretended that 
their town had given birth to Apollo. 

AMPHILOCHL, a town of Spain, in Gallicia, founded 
by Teucer after his return from the Trojan war; and fo 
called, as Strabo informs us, from the name of Amphilo- 
chus, one of his companions, now Orenfe. ; 

AMPHILOCHIA, a country of Acarnania, fituate to 
the ealt of the Ambracian gulf, and watered by the river 
Inachus. The inhabitants were called Amphilochi, deriving 
their name from Amphilochus, the fon of Amphiaraus, and 
their capital was denominated Argos Amphilochicum. 

AMPHILOCHIS, a place of Peloponnefus, in Elis. 
Steph. Byz. 

AMPHILOCHIUS, in Biography, a native of .Cappa- 
docia, was appointed bifhop of Iconium, the chief ‘city of 
Lycaonia, about the year 370 or 374. In his youth he 
itudied rhetoric and praétifed law ; but afterwards devoting 
himiclf to a religious life, he retired, with his friends Balil 
and Gregory Nazianzen, into a folitary part of Cappadocia, 
called Ozizaia. After he was advanced to the epifedpal 
office, he aflilted at the firlt general council of Conftan- 
tinople in 351, and alfo at fubfequent councils in 385 and in 
394, foon after which he died. His eminence may be inferred 
from the feveral letters written to him by Bafil, and from the 
character given of him by Theodoret and others. Jerom 
joins him with Bafil, Gregory, and others, who were equally 
fkilful in fecular learning, and in the facred {criptures. Of 
his zeal againit the Arians we have ample teftimony from 
Theodoret Eccl. Hitt. (lib. v. c. 16.) and Sozomen (lib. vii. 
c. 6.) and others. Being very defirous of prohibiting Arian 
affemblies, and finding the emperor Theodofius remifs in 
complying with his wifhes, he contrived to accomplith his ob- 
ject by the following expedient. Whillt he was in the pa- 
lace with other bifhops, who were paying their refpe&ts to 
Theodofius, he took no notice of his fon Arcadius, who 
had lately been declared Auguitus. When the emperor re- 
minded him of this feeming difrefpe&, and recommended his 
fon to notice, Amphilochius apologifed by faying, that he 
had paid refpect to him, and that was fufficient. The em- 
peror was difpleafed, and faid, that a flight put upon his fon 
was an indignity to bimfelf. You are angry, replied Amphi- 
lochius, with thofe who flight your fon, and cannot endure 
it: perfuade yourfelf then, that the God of the whole world 
is offended with thofe who blafpheme his only begotten Son, 
and hates them as ungrateful to their Saviour and Benefac- 
tor. This mode of reafoning produced the withed-for effe@ ; 
and Theodotius foon afterwards, A. D. 385. forbade the af- 
femblies of heretics. But this was not the only way in which 
the bifhop manifefted his diflike of heretics; and the law 
procured for this purpofe, and dated July 25, A. D. 383, 
1s {till extant, which prohibits all heretics, particularly Euno- 
mians, Arians, and Macedonians, to hold any affemblies of 
worfhip in public places, or private houfes. He wrote a 
book againit the Maffalians, and another work, entitled, 
«OF Pleudepigraphal Books compofed by Heretics, * both 
which are loit. “If they had been extant,’”? fays Dr. 
Lardner, ‘* 1 fuppofe they would have given me more fatis- 
faGtion than the law of Theodofius, which affords not any 
argument :’? nor was Amphilochius to be commended, adds 
this mild and candid writer, for procuring that law. A few 
fragments are preferved of Amphilochius’s book ‘* Concern- 
ing the Divinity of the Holy Spirit,” and his ‘¢ Synodic 


*Epiftle,” edited by Cotelerius. The Iambic poem, addreffed 


to Seleucus, and containing a catalogue of the books of the 
Old and New Teitament, has been afcribed by many to Am- 
- philochius ; 
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philochius ; but others are of opinion, that it was written by 
Gregory Nazianzen; they allege that the ftyle is his, and 
that we have no information that Amphilochius ever wrote 
verfe. The poem, however, affords evidence of the care and 
caution of the ancient Chriltians concerning books received 
asa part of faered feripture. andthe rule of their faith. This 
and other pieces, probably fpurious ones, were publifhed by 
Combefis, at Paris, in 1644. Cave H. L. tom. 1. p. 251. 
Lardner’s Works, vol. iv. p. 411, &c. 

AMPHILOCHUS, in Fiflory and Mythology, the fon 
of Amphiaraus, was no lefs famous asa diviner than his fa- 
ther. He accompanied Alcmeon, his brother, to the fecond 
war of Thebes, and affifted in killing his mother, according 
to his father’s injunGion. After the war of Thebes, he af- 
fifted Mopfus in building the city of Mallusin Cilicia, where 

he had an oracles; and it is faid that he had an altar erected 
to him at Athens. The anfwers of the oracle at Mallus 
were given by dreams; thofe who came to confult it flept a 
night in the temple, and that night’s dream was the anlwer 
required. Dion Caffius mentions a pifture done by order of 
Sextus Condianus, and reprefenting the anfwer he received 
from the oracle in the reign of the emperor Commodus. In the 
time of Lucian (in Philopfeud. tom. ii. p. 500.) Amphilo- 
chins was regarded by the fuperftitious and credulous multi- 
tude as a great prophet, and his oracle maintained its repu- 
tation. Gen. Did. 

AMPHIMACER, a foot in the asient Poetry, confilt- 
ing of three fyllables ; the firt and laft whereof are long, and 
that in the middle fhort. 

The word is derived from the Greck «0%, circum, and 
paxeoz, longus, by reafon both extremes are long. 

Such are the words dmniim, caffitas, ypapparav, &c. This 
foot is alfovcalled creticus, and fometimes fe/cenaius. 

AMPHIMACUS, in Entomology, a fpecies of Papitio. 
Wings indented, above, black, with a broad bar of fhining 
blue in the middle. Beneath, anterior wings white, pofterior 
wings cinereous. Inhabits India. The body is black. 
Wings above entirely black except the interrupted bright 
blue that extends towards the anterior margin. Beneath, 
from the bafe to the middle of the wings white, variegated 
with brown marks: on the pofterior pair behind a large 
white fpot, and feven {mall brown ones, with whitifh pupils 
and circles along the pofterior margin. Tabricius. 

AMPHIMALIA, or Amrxima.uium, in Ancient Geo- 

aphy, was a town of the ifland of Crete, according to 
Pliny, fituate on the north fide, and caft of Sydonia. It 
gave name to a gulf in the fame part of the ifland. Sonnini 
fuppofes, that the Amphimale of the ancients is that narrow 
gulf, which is now formed by Cape Melecca on the welt 
part, and Cape Trepani on the eaft, and which penetrates 
nearly two leagues inland. Others place the harbour of Am- 
phimale between Suda and Retimo, where is only a bad 
haven. Sonnini’s Travels in Greece, p. 243 — Olivier 
(Travels, vol. iis p. 195.) informs us, that the ruins of Am- 
phimale are {till vilible half a league from the fea to the fouth 
of the gulfof Suda. Thefe ruins are now the foundation of 
a Greek monattery. 

AMPHIMALLUM, from au¢s and porros, a fleece of 
wool, in Ecclefiafical Writers, amphibalum and amphibolum, 
from ay and Barrw, See AMPHIBALLUS. 

AMPHIMASCALOS, in Antiquity, a tunic or coat 
worn by the Greeks, with two fhort fleeves, fo as to cover 
part of the arm to the elbow. In general the tunics of the 
men and women had not fleeves like thefe parts of mo- 
dern drefs. The coats of freemen were amphimafcaloi, 
or had two fleeves ; thofe of flaves only one, and were called 
ET ELOMMT KAD Ob 


AMPHIMEDON, in Entomology, a fpecies of Pariuio, 
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with wings uniformly brown, the anterior pair radiated 
with white: five conneéted red {pots in the middle of the 
pofterior pair, with white lunules. The body is large 
brown ; anterior part of the thorax variegated with three 
red lines. From Amboyna. Fabricius. 

AMPHIMONE, a fpecies of Puarena, of the 
Bombyx family. Wings entire, pale afh-colour, with two 
black ftreaks, and a fulvous dot in the middle of the ante 
rior pair. Deferibed by Fabricius from a {pecimen in the 
cabinet of Sir Jofeph Banks. Inhabits Terra del Fueco. 
The antenne are greatly peétinated, body hairy, two yel- 
lowifh lines on the thorax, abdomen with black belts, a 
fingle flraight flreak on the polterior wings beneath. Fa- 
bricius. 

AMPHINOME, a fpecies of Paprrio, with indented 
wings, above black, clouded with numerous blue marks ; 
an oblique white bar acrofs the anterior wings; beneath 
the lower wings radiated with red. A native of South 
America. Linneus. — . 

AmPHiNOME, in Mythology, one of the 50 Nereide, ac- 
cording to Homer. 

AMPHION, in Entomology, a fpecies of Hesperia. 
Wings entire, blue, margins black : beneath cinereous, with 
black ocellated {pots; pofterior wings, with red lunated 
marks, black points, and golden characters. A native of 
Germany. Fabricius. 

Ampuions in Ancient Hiflory, the twin brother of 
Zethus, was the fon of Antiope, the greateft beauty of 
Greece, by Epopeus, king of Sicyon, or, as Homer fays, 
by Jupiter, Maving feized the crown of Thebes, in Beo- 
tia, from Lagus, the father of the unfortunate Oedipus, he 
called the metropolis of the Theban government, or at leaft the 
lower city, Thebes, in honour, as it is faid, of Thebe, their 
aunt by the mother’s fide. Homer fays, that to fecure the 
crown which he had ufurped, he inclofed the city of Thebes 
with a wall, fortified with feven gates, and a number of ftately 
towers at a convenient diftance from each other. Homer, 
however, does not fay a word of the miraculous powers of 
Amphion’s mutic, nor of his building the wall, as fable re- 
ports, by the found of his lyre. Paufanias and Pliny concur 
in relating, that he acquired his mufical reputation from his 
alliance with the family of Tantalus, whofe daughter, Niobe, 
he had married : and both thefe authors fay, that Amphion 
learned mufic ia Lydia, and, bringing it from thence into 
Greece, was cailed the inventor of the Lydian mode. As 
to the effect of mufic in building the wall, we may obferve, 
that he might probably captivate the people ta carry on the» 
work, by diverting them with the mufic of his harp, aswell: 
as perfvade them by his eloquence, which contributed-to in- 
duce them, though in a ftate of barbarity, to live fociably 
and harmonioufly together. We learn from Horace (Ars.4 
Poetica, i. 391.) that Amphion, afterthe exemple of 
Horace, employed the united powers of -mufic and philofo-, 
phy in civilizing the Thebans. 
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«* Silveftres homines facer interprefque deorum 
Cexdibus et vi€tu fedo deterruit Orpheus ; 
Diéus ob hoc lenire tigres rabidofque leones, 
Di&tus et Amphion, Thebanz conditor arcis, 
Saxa movere fono teftudinis, et prece blanda 
Ducere quo vellet. Fuit hac fapientia quondam, 
Publica privatis fecernere, facra profanis ; 
Concubitu prohibere vago ; dare jura maritis ; 
Oppida moliri; leges incidere ligno ; 

Sic honor et nomen divinis vatibus atque 
Carminibus venit.”’ 


«The wood: born race of men when Orpheus tam’d, 
From acorns and from mutual blood reclaim’d, © 
This 
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This pricit divine was fabled to affuage 

‘The tiger’s fiercenefs, and the lion’s rage. 

Thus rofe the Theban wall ; Amphion’s lyre, 

And foothing voice, the liit’ning {tones infpire. 

Poetic wifdom marked, with happy mean, 

Public and private, facred and profane ; 

The wand’ring joys of lawlefs love fupprefs’d ; 

With equal rites the bonds of Hymen blefs’d ; 

Plaun’d future towns, and initituted laws ; 

So verfe became divine, and poets gained applaufe.”’ 
Francis. 


AMPHIPAGUS, in Ancient Geography, a promontory 
of the ifland of Coreyra, to the north weit. 

AMPHIPNEUMA, epfirvnpx, among Ancient Phyfi- 
cians, a great degree or {pecies of difficult refpiration. 

AMPHIPOLES, from «pfs and woris, city, 1 Antiquity, 
archons, or chief magiltrates of the city of Syracufe. 

They were firlt eltablifhed by ‘Timoleon, in the rooth 
Olympiad, after his expulfion of Dionytius the Tyrant. 
They governed Syracule for the {pace of three hundred 
years; and Diodorus Siculus affures us they fublifted even 
in his time. 

AMPHIPOLIS, in Ancient Geography, a city of Ma- 
cedonia or Thrace, which was an Athenian colony, on the 
river Strymon, which feparated Macedonia from Thrace ; 
but it is not certain on which fide of the river it was fituated. 
Pliny places it in Macedonia, but Scylax in Thrace. Thu- 
cydides (lib. iv. p. 320.) reconciles this difference of opinion 
by obferving, that it was wafhed on two fides by the river 
Strymon, which was divided from its mouth into two chan- 
nels, in the middle of which the city ftood, whence its name 
Amphipolis. te. af} and goats; and on the fide towards 
the fea there was a wall built from channel to channel. 
M. d’Anville gives another etymology of the name, and 
fays, that it fignifies a town belonging to two countries, 
wiz. Macedonia and Thrace. The ancient name, according 
to Herodotus, (lib. vii.c. 114.) and Thucydides (ubi fupra) 
was Ena odo, or the nine ways ; and it was called Acra, ion, 
whence the Turks have formed Famboli, Myrica, Chrademna, 
Chryfopolis, or Chriflopolis. The inhabitants were denomi- 
nated Amphipolitani. Livy. It was founded thirty years af- 
ter the deteat of the Perfians in Greece ; and Miltiades con- 
duGted a colony into it. Philip, king of Macedon, drove 
the Athenians from Amphipolis, and permitted the inhabit- 
ants to forma republic. The Athenians, however, always 
eonfidered it as belonging to them; and Brafidas, the Lace- 
demonian general, took it from them. Neyerthelefs, Philip 
recovered it, and promifed to reltore it to the Athenians : 
but when he became mafter of it, he obtained a furrender of 
it by a treaty of peace. 

Amputpotis was alfo a town of Syria, on the Euphrates ; 
its Syrian name was Turmeda. Yt was either founded by 
Seleucus, or enlarged and adorned by him; and he changed 
its ancient name. It is the fame with the Thap/acus of 
Pliny. 

AMPHIPPI, in Antiquity, thofe who practifed riding 
on two horfes, by jumping from one to the other. 

The word is Greck, apGirxo; they are fometimes alfo 
called igrayayo, and fometimes by corruption, enzre. The 
appellation was given to a fort of cavalry in the Grecian ar- 
ries, who, for their conveniency, had two horfes a piece, on 
which they rode by turns, leading the other. 

AMPHIPRORE, from apts and weogx, prow, were 
fhips which had prows at both ends, that no time might be 
loit in turning them, and alfo on account of the rapidity of 
ftreams, and narrownefs of channels. 


AMPHIPROSTYLOS, or AmpurirRosTYLe, in Jn- 
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cient sArchiteure, is charaéteviftic of a particular kind of 
Tempve, which had a Portico of four columns, crowned 
with a Pepimesr in front, and another of the fame form 
in the back, front, or rear, The portico in front was de- 
nominated the Pron aos, and that in the rear the Posticum. 
The word is compofed of ous both, wea before, and guros 
column, and fignifies “ columns in both fronts.’”’ 

Vitruvius, im the firlt chapter of his third book, deferibes 
feven {pecics of temples differing from each other in the 
number and arrangement of their columns, of which the 
amphiproitylos is the third. It is diftinguihhed from the firft 
and fecond fpecies, by having columns in both its fronts 
and from the peripteral and pfeudo-peripteral kinds, by Hane 
only four columns in each front, and more efpecially by not 
having any on the flanks. It is remarked by Saumaife that 
the Chriltians never made entrances in the rear of their 
temples with Porcnes or porticos, fimilar to thofe in the 
front, and for this reafou the lrench have tio word to ex- 
prefs the poiticum of the Latins, as diftinguifhed from the 
ied which they denominate the ** Porche.”’ 'The fame 
remark is true with regard to the Englifh, and pr 
all other Chritlian aeetbas: Beat ioe pe 

AMPHISA, in Ancient Geegraphy, a river of Greece in 
Meflenia, which difcharged itfelf into the Balyra, according 
to Paufanias, lib. iv. Meffen. c. 23. : 

AMPHISO, in ALythology, one of the nymphs called 
Oceanides. 

AMPHISB/ENA, in Zoology, the name of a genus of 
ferpents in the Linnzan fyltem, in fome refpedts allied both 
to that of Anguis and Lacerta; like the Cecilia it is 
deftitute of fcales, but its fkin appears completely annu- 
lated, or marked with numerous circles that furround the 
body and tail. This is the Linngan character of the ge- 
nus, to which may be added that the body is equally f{mooth 
aud cylindrical ; and the tail obtufe, and {carcely to be dif- 
tinguifhed from the head. 

Gmelin enumerates five fpecies of this genus, viz. fuligi- 
nofa, varia, magnifica, flava, and alba. 

1. Luliginofa. Rings of the body two hundred ; of the 
tail thirty. ‘Vhis fpecies is white, variegated with black or 
dark brown, and the head is without fpots. 

2. Varia. Variegated with white, black, chefnut and grey. 

3. Magnifica. Variegated with purple, violet, and yellow ; 
head yellowifh, and a purplifh ftreak over the eye. ; 

4. Flava. Variegated with white and brown ; head yellow. 

5. Alba. Rings of the body two hundred and twenty- 
three ; of the tail fixteen. “The head of this is annulated on 
the fore-part, and narrowed into an obtufe fnout. Found 
near ant-hills. Gmelin has relied chiefly on Seba in difecri- 
minating the characters of thefe {pecies; yet it may be 
doubted whether that authority is fufficient. The numbér 
of annular rings round the body and tail, and which Lin- 
nus confidered as the belt {pecitic diltinétion, is only men- 
tioned in two {pecies, fuliginofa and alba; the charaéters of 
the others, being only taken from the variations in their co- 
lours, are not fatisfactory. The five kinds mentioned by 
Gmelin are natives of America. 

Dr. Shaw feems to have confidered the three fpecies, 
varia, magnifica, and flava, as varieties of fuliginofa ; for he 
obferves, that only two f{pecies of this genus, amphi/bena, 
have hitherto been difcovered, viz. alba and fulizino/a. 
A. alba is from fifteen to eighteen inches, and fometimes two 
feet in length ; the colour white, but fometimes inclining to 
pale yellow or brown ; the head very fhort, the eyes very 
{mall ; the mouth of moderate width, the teeth fhort, itrong 
not very fharply pointed, and conftituting a fingle row ap 
about fourteen or fixteen in each jaw ; the tongue very large 
broad, thick, flattifh, and bifid only at the tip, the furface of 
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the bafe appearing fcaly. This is found in woods preying 
on infeéts, worms, &c. It is a harmlefs animal, but it is 
faid, that on handling it for fome time the {lcin becomes af- 
feted with a flight itching, accompanied by {mall puttules, 
owing to an acrimonious moifture exuding from the animal. 
A. fuliginofa is rarely fo large as the preceding fpecies, 
which it refembles in its manners, and is equally harmle(s. 
The Count de Cepede obferves, that above the vent isarow 
of {mall perforated papille, fimilar to thofe in many of the 
* lizard tribe. The {kin of the amphifbena is remarkably 
ftrong and tenacious, and of a {mooth and glofly furface, 
and itis probable that they are enabled with great facility 
to perforate the ground fomewhat in the manner of earth 
worms, in order to obtain occafional fupplies of food. Dr. 
Shaw. Zool. f 

AMPHISBENA aguatica, a name given by Bertrutius, 
Albertus, Gefner, and other authors, to that long, flender 
worm, called by Aldrovandus and others, the /eta aquatica, 
&c. This is the Gordius aquaticus of Linnezus. See Gor- 
DIUS. 

AMPHISCII, formed from $1, adout, and THN Sha- 
dow, in Geggraphy and Affronomy, the people who inhabit 
the torrid zone. : 

They are thus denominated, as having their /hadow turned 
fometimes one way and fometimes another, ¢. e.at one time 
of the year to the north, and at another tothe fouth. 

AMPHISMILA, or AmpuismMELA, an anatomical 
Knife, edged on both fides. 

7 The Sond is formed from a1, utringue, on both fides, and 

san, knife. ; 
TH TPHISSA, called by Herodotus Ampicea, in 4n- 
cient Geography, the chief city of the Ozolean Locrians, 
about 15 miles to the weft of Delphi, fituate on the river 
Evenus, and fo called becaufe it was furrounded by moun- 
tains, according to Steph. Byz. but Paufanias deduces the 
origin of the name from Amphifla, who had a monument 
ereéted to her honour in this place. On the fummit of a 
~ hill near the town was a temple of Minerva, with her itatue 
in bronze. The people of the country thought this was one 
of the fpoils of Troy, but Paufanias reprefents it as an an- 
cient Greek work. Amphiffa was taken by the Phocians, 
aad deflroyed with the reft of the Phocian cities in the holy 
war; and when it was rebuilt, Paufanias fays that it took the’ 
name of Ophitea, if the text has not been corrupted by his 
tranferibers. Amphiffa was alio {aid to have been the name of a 
town of Magna Grecia, at the mouth of the Sagra, in the 
Farther Calabria, fituate between Locri and Caulona, and 
now called Roce/la; but fome have doubted the exiftence of 
fuch a city. g 

AMPHITAPA, in Antiquity, a kind of carpets, or 
clothing, having a foft warm knap oneach fide. 

AMPHITHEATRE, in Archite@ure, is an edifice of 
an elliptical form, confilting externally of two or more fto- 
ries of open Arcanes with a number of interior Gatie- 
rigs and arched paffages, fultaining and {erving as com- 
munications to feveral ranges of feats, riling one over an- 
other round a fpacious area, calledthe Arena, on which the 
combats of wild beafts and other fpe€tacles were exhibited. 

The word is derived from ¢p%s, around, and Yearpov, 
theatre, {o that amphitheatre fignifies a place in which 
the fpeCtators, ranged circuitoufly, faw equally well from 
every fide. It wasalfo called viforium by the Latins. 

The hiftory of amphitheatres, though it occupies no re- 
mote or extenfive period of time, is interefting from its pe- 
cular conneGtion with the manners of che ancient world, 
aud thofe which fuccceded the «ltablifhment of the Chriltian 
religion; the rife and fplendour of thefe edifices being occa- 
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fioned by the ferocious barbarity of the former, and their 
fubfequent difufe and ruin by the milder charaéter of the 
latter. They are undoubtedly of Roman invention, in the 
latter ages of the republic ; yet becaufe the combats of 
Guabiarors were, among other fpeétacles, exhibited on 
the Arena, their origin has been afcribed to the Erru: 
RIANS, with whom it is faid they were facred edifices fet 
apart for fuch combats, and with them defcended from that 
people to the Romans. « Religion,” we are told, “ in 
Erruria prefided at thefe games, and elevated amphithea- 
tres.”” An affertion that is certainly unfounded. Among 
the Etrurians gladiatory combats were exhibited at feafts as 
well as at funerals, and probably they were no otherwife re- 
ligious inftitutions than as the occafion made them fo, like 
the foot-races and other ‘contefts with which the ancients 
hononred the dead. In the earlieft times they were pre- 
fented before the funeral pile, or at the tomb of the de- 
ceafed, and afterwards in the fquares and open places of 
cities, as we learn from Vitruvius, who informs us that the 
Italians made the 1nTERCoLUMNs of their Forums more 
{pacious than thofe of the Greeks, « becaufe, by ancient, 
cuftom, the fhows of gladiators were ufually given in the 
forum.” This continued to be the practice of the Romans 
for upwards of 200 years after the introdu@ion of thofe 
combats among them, from whence it may be inferred, that 
neither the Etrurians nor the Romans had any edifice like 
an amphitheatre till the period we have mentioned; and it 
is evident that {uch edifices were not fo neceflary for the exhi- 
bition of gladiatory combats, as to be religioufly appro- 
prtiated to them from time immemorial. 

The Romans had an inordinate paffion for fpectacles of 
every kind, and efpecially for fuch as were fanguinary and 
terrible; a difpofition which their rulers politically encou- 
raged, as tending to preferve that unconquerable {pirit 
which made them matters of the world. In the year of 
Rome 490, the firft gladiatory combats were exhibited in 
that city not long after the fuccefsful termination of the 
Samnite war had extended the Roman dominion not only 
over Etruria, but the whole peninfula of Italy. And in 
the year 502 wild beafts were introduced among the public 
{pectacles of Rome, by Lucius Metellus, who brought into 
the circus the elephants he had taken from the Carthagi- 
nians in Sicily. Thefe two kinds of fhows were fo confo- 
nant to the tafte of the Romans, that they were foon’ con- 
verted into engines of political influence, and the candidates 
for popular favour vied with each othes,in exhibiting them 
with the greateft fplendour and expence. Gladiators were 
trained to fight as to a profeflion, and hundreds of them 
were compelled to butcher one another in the forum, while 
every favage animal that could be procured from the forefts 
of Africa or Afia was brought to parade in chains, or to be 
hunted in the circus. 

In the time of Pompey and Czfar the combats of beatts 
were given with a magnificence which we read of with afto- 
nifhment, though far inferior to thofe prefented by the em- 
perors 5 and it is to thefe combats that we owe the invention 
of amphitheatres, as the name of theatrum venatorium, or the 
theatre for hunting, by which they were at firft denominated, 
fufficiently proves. It was found that thefe fpeétacles could 
not be feen equally well from every part of fuch an extentive 
place as the circus, interrupted as the profpe& was by the 
Merz, and other buildings on the Spina, nor could they 
be gazed on with the fame eafe and fecurity as the combats 
of gladiators; for in the games given by Pompey the ele- 
phants made efforts to break down the barriers which cons 
fined them in the circus. Thefe circumftances induced 
Cafar, when not long after he entertained the people with 
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fimilar games, to’ remove the mete, and to furround the 
arena of the cireus with a ditch, and probably fuggelted the 
expediency of conltrufing edifices, in which the people 
might enjoy their favourite diverlions without interruption 
or danger. ‘This purpofe amphitheatres were peculiarly 
adapted to anfwer; and, being equally convenient for gla- 
diatory fhows, they afterwards became the common THEATRE 
of both. 

It is believed that the firft building like an amphitheatre 
was formed of thofe curious machines conttenéted by Caius 
Curio, one of the partizans of Ciefar, for the games he pre- 
fented at the funeral of his father. Curio caufed two ca- 


Celar, a few years after, “* erected a hunt- 


ufed in the fplendid fpeétacles fubfequently exhibited; nor 
could it be entirely of ftone, as it was deftroyed by fire in 
the reign of Nero. Thefe timber amphitheatres were fome- 
times only temporary ftrugtures, raifed and taken down as 
occafion required, though fome of them were fixed and em- 
bellifhed as permanent buildings. Auguttus, whofe policy 
induced him to encourage every public amufement that inte- 
refted the people, is faid to have conftruéted feveral. Caligula 
began one, but did not live to complete it. Nero, who de- 
lighted in gladiatory combats, alfo erected an amphitheatre 
of timber, which was near a year in building. This is de- 
{eribed by Tacitus as a fumptuous fabric, and capable of 
containing a great number of perfons. In the time of Au- 
cuftus, Herod of Judea built amphitheatres at Jerufalem 
3nd Cafarea. In the reign of Tiberiusa large one was erected 
at Fidene, a town in the vicinity of Rome, which fuddenly 
fell while the games were exhibiting, when, according to 
Tacitus, upwards of 50,000 perfons were either killed or 
dangeroufly hurt. There was another at Placentia, cele- 
brated as the largelt in Italy, which was burnt in the war be- 
tween Vitellius and Otho. 

Accidents like thofe at Fidene and: Placentia, both in 
theatres and amphitheaties, had undoubtedly been frequent 
in Rome, as well as in the provinces, and turned the public 
attention to ftru@tures that were fecure from. conflagration, 
and of ftrength {nfficient to fuftain the multitudes by which 
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they were crowded, With regard to theatres an example 
had been given by Pompey, who firlt conttruéted a theatre of 
itone, and drew upon himfelf the cenfure of the fatirifts for 
thus luxurioufly deviating from the fimplicity of ancient 
practice. Statilius Taurus, as already mentioned, had alfo 
erected a {tone amphitheatre, though it appears to have been 
of little confideration ; and deals, who, as it is faid, in- 
tended to have con{truéted one of more ample dimenfions ia 
the centre of Rome, on the very fpot where the colifeum 
was afterwards erected, did not carry his defign into execu- 
tion. This was referved for Vefpafian and Titus; the 
former began the Flavian amphitheatre in his eighth con- 
fulate, which was completed by his fon Titus, and is de- 
fervedly celebrated as a prodigy of building among the an- 
cients. Martial is lavifh in its praife, and Caffiodorus afferts, 
that the expence of it would have built a capital city. At 
the folemn games exhibited when this fabric was dedi- 
cated, 5000 wild bealts, according to Eutropius, and gooo, 
according to Dio, were deftroyed on its arena. When the 
hunting was concluded, the arena was fuddenly filled with 
water, in which aquatic animals were made to contend; and 
afterwards a fea-fight was exhibited reprefenting a conteft 
between the Corinthians and Corcyrians, whofe wars are re- 
lated by Thucydides. If Martial may be credited, people 
from every part of the world crowded to Rome to be prefent 
at thefe games. This ftupendous pile has been, from time 
immetnorial, called the Colifeum, according to fome authors, 
from a coloffal {tatue of Nero, which ftood at a {mall dif- 
tance frem it; but more probably from its coloffal fize, 
when compared with other buildings. 

The Flavian amphitheatre became the model of many 
others that were fubfequently erected by the emperors, or by 
the people of different countries defirous of fharing in the 
diverfions of the imperial city. Of thefe the molt remark- 
able were at Capua and Verona in Italy, at Nimes in Lan- 
guedoc, at Pola in Iitria, and Italica in Spain. The veftiges 
of others are faid to be feenat Alba, a {mall city of Latium, 
and at Otricoli, a city of Umbria; the remains of one are 
found near the Garigliano, formerly the river Lyris. At- 
Puzzuoli fome of the arches and cells of another are itill ex 
ifting. There are veltiges of one at the foot of Mount 
Caffino, near the houfe of Varro, and of one at Peeftum im 
Lucania; of others at Syracufe, Agrigentum, and Catania 
in Sicily; at Gortina and Gerapitna in Candia, and at 
Argos and Corinth in Greece. In France there was one at. 
Arles, and one at Autin. The latter, it is faid, confilted 
of four ftories, like the colifeum. There are alfo velltiges 
of amphitheatres in Britain, near Sandwich in Kent, at 
Caerleon in Monmouthfhire, (the J/ca Silurum of the Ro- 
mans), and in other places. 

But it carnot be fuppofed that all thefe amphitheatres 
could deferve to be named as edifices, when compared with 
the original model, “ the Flavian Ainphithéatre.” Some were. 
little more than natural vallies, with benches cut in the de- 
clivities of the furrounding hills like the amphitheatre at 
Corinth. In fome places benches ef {tone were placed on 
the declivities of two hills, and the ellipfis completed by 
works of mafonry at the extremities, like that of Gortina in 
Candia. Some were elliptical excavations with benches of 
turf, like that near Sandwich in Kent, and mott of the Caf- 
trenfian. amphitheatres (for fuch was the general rage for 
amphitheatric diverfions, that fcarcely any camp, or fixed 
military ftation, was without its amphitheatre of turf or 
timber). Some were partly excavated and partly conftruGed 
with mafonry, like the amphitheatres of Pesitum and Caer- 
leon ; fome had their exterior circuit conitruéted of ma- 
fonry, and the feats and ttaircafes of timber, like that of Pola 
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in Iftria; while others arofe on a fimilar plan, and with 
nearly the fame ornaments of architeCture as the Flavian 
amphitheatre. Such were the amphitheatres of Capua, 
Verona, Nimes, and Autun. 

In thefe various {truétures, the combats of gladiators and 
the battles of beafts continued to be exhibited for near 250 
years, in which time an incredible number of beafts and 
nten were deftroyed, and not unfrequently were they fan¢ti- 
fied by the blood of the early Chriflians, who were devonred 
ata ftake, or compelled to fight, for the gratification of the 
Pagan populace. At length Providence ordained that 
Chriftianity fhould become the religion of the ftate, and its 
lenient fpirit gradually changed the barbarous amufements 
of the ancient world for others more congenial to the hu- 
manity of its doétrines. In the year of our Lord 325, Con- 
flantine the Great prohibited by law the exhibition of gla- 
diatory combats in the eaft, but they were not finally abo- 
lifhed in Rome till the reign of Honorius, who, in the be- 
ginning of the fifth century, banifhed all profeffional gla- 
diators out of the country. This was occafioned by the 
murder of amonk named ‘Telemachus, who, on fome folemn 
day, was deltroyed by the people, while he was exhorting them 
to defift from their fanguinary diverfions. The combats of 
wild beafts, however, continued both in the eaftern and weftern 
empires for fome time after thefe events, but gradually became 
lefs.frequent and lefs magnificent. till in the courfe of the 
fixth century, they were every where totally abolifhed; and 
amphitheatres being difufed for thefe purpofes, were, in a 
great degree, abandoned to the depredations of men and 
the injuries of weather. At Verona and other places, 
during the middle ages, they were fometimes ufed for judi- 
cial combats and for tilts and tournaments; but thefe cuf- 
toms having alfo paft away, they have fince fallen into ge- 
neral negiect, and confequent ruin. 

It is not eafy by a verbal defcription to convey an ade- 
quate idea of the conftruétion of an amphitheatre, aud 
the means by which fuch a number of perfons crowding 
to thefe edifices could have ingrefs and egrefs without 
confufion; but, with the affiftance of the fe¢tional diagram 
in Plate Il. of <Archite&ure, and an occafional reference to 
the plans and feCtions of fuch amphitheatres as yet remain, 
thefe particulars may be eafily underftood. We have al- 
ready cbferved, that the exterior circuit confificd of two or 
more ftories of arcades ; thefe varied in number according to 
the extent of the amphitheatre. On the ground floor. they 
opened to an equal number of arched paflages, and ftair- 
cafes, tending like radii towards the arena, and were inter- 
fe&ted by two or more arched paflages, or Corripors, 
that furrounded the whole edifice, and gave an uninterrupted 
communication to every part. Sometimes in the middle o 
the fabric there was an intermediate gallery, which, like 
thofe on the ground floor, furrounded the whole, and ferved 
as a common landing-place to all the ftaircafes that led to the 
higher galleries, as in the amphitheatre of Nimes ; and fome- 
times each ftaircafe had its dling landing, without any gal- 
lery of general communication, as in the amphitheatre of 
Verona. Of the radiating paflages the four which were 

laced on the diameters of the ellipfis were ufually made 
wider than the reft, and were alfo, by lateral arches, laid 
open to the adjoining paflages on either fide ofthem. Thofe 
two which were placed on the fhorter diameter were the 
principal entrances, by which the emperor, the f{enate, and 
other diftinguifhed perfonages were conducted to their. feats 
onthe Popium. ‘The other two led directly into the arena 
by large arched gateways, and were appropriated to the 
beafts and gladiators, who probably entered in fome procef- 
fional manner, that required more width and elevation than 
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the ordinary inlets. Thefe interior gateways fuill exif, at 
the extremities of the ellipfis, in the amphitheatres of Verona 
and Peeltum, and in the former interrupt the continuity of 
the lower benches. ‘Through the other paflages the dif- 
ferent orders of the people pafled to the itaircafes which led 
to their refpective feats ; and as every arch in the exterior 
circuit was numbered, and alfo the Cunei, which feparated 
the people into clafies, in the manuer we fhall hereafter men- 
tion, every one knew the paflage which would conduét him 
to the place afligned by the laws of the amphitheatre to his 
rank and condition. ‘Thofe perfons whofe dignity entitled 
them to a feat on the podium pafled forward to the flaircafe 
A, and afcended to the doorways that opened upon that 
diftinguifhed place. Thofe of the Equeftrian order, or of 
fuch rank as entitled them to a feat in the divifion of benches 
next above the podium, afcended by the ftaircafe B; while 
the other claffles made ufe of the ftaircafe C, which arofe to 
the floor of the intermediate landing or corridor E ; and 
then either afcended by the ftaircafe F to the fecond divifion 
of benches, or by the ftaircafe D to the fecond exterior 
corridor, and from thence by the ftaircafe G to the third 
divifion of benches, and higher {till by other ftaircafes in a 
different direétion, to the third exterior corridor, which 
communicated with the uppermoft divifion of benches. 
Thofe different ftaircafes were refpeétively oppofite to dif- 
ferent arches, and approached by diftiné paflages, though, 
for the fake of perfpicuity, we have reprefented them in a 
fingle diagram. 

The doorways, which opened from the fairs and paflages, 
were denominated Vomirorizs. The number of thefe va- 
ried, according to the fize of the amphitheatre, and the 
number of exterior arches. In the amphitheatre of Verona 
there were 60 of them, placed in fcur elliptical rows alter- 
nately over alternate radii, fo that the firft and third were on 
one radius, and the fecond and fourth on another. In the 
higheft circuit there were 16, in the next to it 16, placed 
at equal diitances, an the nest to that 16, but not all at 
equal diflances, as the Barconzes over the great gates of 
entrance to the arena occupied the places of two at the ex- 
tremities of the ellipfis; but the number was fupphed by 
two over the fhorter diameter, where otherwife there would 
have been but one. Cn the lower line there were 12 which 
opened upon the podium. The numberof beuches between 
the feveral rauges of vomitories was unequal, and probably 
was not determined by any pofitiverule. The benches were 
about two feet four inches bread, and one foot eight inches 
high. Before every range of vomitories one bench was 
omitted, which left a platform four feet eight inches broad, 
(having a wall on the afcending fide three feet four inches 
high) which encompafied the whole, and ferved as a coms 
munication to all the vomitories on the fame level. "Thefe 
platforms were called Precincrions, and the fronts of the 
walls, which bounded them on one fide, were denominated 
Betts. The latter were fometimes embellifhed with Mofaic 
work, and furmounted by Battusrrapes, to protest thofe 
from falling, who were feated on the benches immediately 
above them. The podium was a platform that furrounded 
the arena, more {pacious than the precinétions. Op- 
polite to every vomitory a flight of itairs, two feet fix 
inches wide, defcended from one precinétion to the belt or 
balluftrade of the other: In the top of the benches, and 
clofe to the edges adjoining to the flairs, fmall channels 
were cut, by which the rain-water or urine flowed from 
bench to bench, till it reached certain pipes or conduits that 
conveyed it to the drains below. As thefe flairs radiated 
from the uppermoft bench to the podium, they, with the 
precinGions, divided the whole interior concavity into 55 
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like portions, in which the {peGators were feated according 
to their rank.  ‘Thefe were the Cunei, fo frequently men- 
tion ed by writers, and which do not appear to have been 
well underftood, has the term as been applied to very dit- 
ferent parts of the amphitheatre. ‘That the people both ir. 
the theatres and amphitheatres were placed in wedge-like 
divilions, we learn from various paflages in ancient authors. 
Apuleius fays, fuch fpectators as could not get places onthe 
marble benches, but {tood in the paflages or on the {tairs, 
were “unwedyed 3”? and Tacitus informs us, that when Nero 
placed foldiers in the amphitheatre to applaud his per- 
formances, they were dittributed throvgh all the “‘wedges,”” 
that every part might ring with applaufe. 

With regard to the laws by which the people were ar- 
ranged in amphitheatres, our information is very imperfect ; 
but we may prefume the fame regulations applied to amphi- 
theatres and theatres, as far as the forms of the edifices co- 
incided. We know that perfons of the higheft dignity had 
their places on the podium, and in the middle of one fide of 
it was the emperor’s Pavition, called the Succesrum. 
Several of the wedges were afligned to the fenatorial order, 
as the podium was not fufficiently fpacious to contain all the 
fenators and other dignified perfons. Other Cunei were al- 
lotted to the Equeftrian order, with whom the Tribunes, 
both civil and military, took their feats, of which the number 
was very great, as every man who had once filled the office 
retained the rank, The Liberti were cautioufly excluded 
from thefe orders, and even the Zegati were prohibited by 
Auguftus from fitting among the fenators, becaufe fome 
Liberti had been fent in that charater. The married men 
had places diftin& from the unmarried. The young men 
had their appropriate feats, and their tutors fat in other 
feats near them, that they might obferve their behaviour. 
The attendants and official fervants of dignified perfons had 
feats conftru&ted of wood in the higher parts of the build- 
ing. The places for the veftals were on the podium, and 
the princefles and ladies of high diltinétion frequently fat 
with them; but the front of the gallery, which rofe above 
the gradations of benches, was efpecially appropriated to 
the women, where they fat on chairs, and the lowelt order of 
the Plebeians ftood behind them. Thefe were the leading 
diftin@tions of rank and clafles ; but for popular accommo- 
dation different wedges were, in all probability, allotted to 
different tribes. The Cunei were all numbered as before 
mentioned ; butit is amiltake to imagine that every man 
had his particular feat numbered and ticketed, for fometimes 
all the Cunei were filled, and the precinGtions, and ftairs fo 
crowded, that many perfons who were entitled tu places 
within certain preeinéts, were obliged to afcend to the gal- 
lery, and mingle with the plebeians behind the women. By 
fuch arrangements as we have fpecified, which relate chiefly 
to the Roman amphitheatre, and which undoubtedly were 
varied in the provinces, as the ranks and claffes of people 
differed from thofe of Rome, all confufion and diforder were 
avoided. The general care of the amphitheatre was given 
to an officer named the Virticus AMPHITHEATRI, and 
the Cunei were under the direétion of other officers, called 
Locari. The itrifteft attention was exerted to prevent 
any one from occupying a place to which he was not en- 
titled ; and if a man was wrongfully compelled to quit a 
feat he had taken, he confidered himfelf as degraded and in- 
jured. See Plate VII. of Architedure. 

The front of the podium, next the arena, was defended 
by ftrong netting and rails ofiron, armed with fpikes, and 
alfo with {trong rollers of timber which turned vertically, to 
prevent the hunted animals from leaping over. The em- 
peror’s pavilion was lined with filk, and otherwife highly 


embellifhed. The feats of the principal perfons were co- 
vered with cufhions, the marble benches in general with 
boards, and over all an awning of woollen of different co- 
lours, called the Vetum, was occafionally ftretched to pro- 
tect the {pectators from the fun and rain, which, by means 
of pullies and cords, could be Jet downand drawn up at 
pleafure. Thefe articles, which may be denominated the 
furniture, were almolt the only combultible parts of the 
fabric, and in the Flavian amphitheatre they were, at dif- 
ferent times, deftroyed by lightning, and particularly in the 
reign of Macrinus, when fo much damage was done to that 
building, that the public games were performed in the 
circus for feveral years after. 

It has been -afferted that amphitheatres had an under- 
ground {tory, confifting of numerous dens and cells, in which 
the beafts were kept for the games; but whoever con- 
fiders the {pace which, on the ground ttory, was neceffary for 
the ingrefs and egrefs of the people, and the difficulty of 
getting light, however fmall the quantity requifite, and of 
gaining convenient entrances to thefe fubterraneous places, 
to fay nothing of the infufferable {tench that the food and 
crdure fuch numbers of animals would occafion, will at leatt 
acknowledge this to be improbable. As the colifeum has 
not been examined to the foundations, we can fay nothing: 
with certainty with regard to the fubterraneous parts of that 
fabric ; but the amphitheatre of Verona was cleared in many 
places*by Maffei, and nothing found but drains (fee Plate 
VILLI. of Architecture), which received the rain and other 
waters conveyed from above «by channels in’ the ftair- 
cafes. Among the paflages, and under the ftairs on the 
ground ftory, are many cells and rooms that were probably 
prifons for criminals condemned to fight, or be devoured, in 
which the bealts might occafionally be {tabled ; but there is 
nothing to juftify aconjecture that animals were conftautly 
kept there. On the contrary, we learn from a paflage in 
St. Chryfoftom, that the beatts intended for the public games 
were kept in the environs of cities, and Procopius makes 
particular mention of a {pacious place in Rome called the 
Vivarium, appropriated to that ufe. It appears, that 
Lipfius and others were led to conjeGture that animals were 
kept under the amphitheatre, by fome paflages in ancient 
authors, which defcribe them as coming from fubterraneous 
places into the arena. But it was fometimes the praétice to 
give novelty to the games, by ere¢ting pieces of machinery 
on the arena, reprefenting mountains, on which real trees 
were planted, and under them hidden caves were formed, 
from whence the animals rufhed out to encounter the com- — 
batants, or to devour their victims. It was probably to 
thefe caverns that fuch ancient authors alluded, and not to 
any permanent caverns conflructed under the amphitheatre. 

Of the amphitheatres which merit particular notice, the: 
colifeum ftands foremoft in order of time and in magni- 
tude. It was an ellipfis, whofe longeft diameter was about- 
615. Englifh feet fix inches, and the fhorter 510 feet. The- 
longer diameter of the arena was about 281 feet and the 
fhorter 176 feet, leaving a circuit for the feats and galleries 
of about 157 fect in breadth. ‘The external circumference, 
when complete, was about 1770 feet, covering a fuperficies 
of about 246,651 feet, or fomething more than five acres 
and a half, and could barely be included ina parallelogram: 
of fevenacres. Thefe dimenfions are taken from Defgodetz,- 
who appears to have examined the remains of this edifice: 
with great care, and to have corrected many miltakes of- 
Serlio and Fontana. 

The external elevation of the colifeum confifted of three 
ftories of arcades refpectively embellifhed with columns of 
the Doric, lLonic, and Corinthian orders; and an inclofed 
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Pitasrrave of the Corinthian order that afcended to the 
uppermoft cornice. The firlt ftory of arcades was raifed 
four fteps, or about three feet fix inches, above the ground, 
and the bafes of the columns ftood on the pavement. In 
the two fuperior ftorics the Prers and columns were ele- 
vated on ftylobatae or continued Penrstracs, which ferved 
as Pararets to the corridors. The pilattrade was alfo 
elevated on a STYLOBATA, in which were the winddws of 
an intermediate gallery, and in every fecond InTERPILASTER 
was another window that lighted the higheit gallery. The 
building was crowned by a CANTALIVER CORNICE per- 
forated with fquare holes, three in each inter-pilafter, through 
which the upright pieces of timber that fupported the 
awning were paficd to a range of Corsets about the middle 
of the pilaftrade. Thefe feveral ftories of columns and 
pilafters appearto have been continued, without break or in- 
terruption, round the whole external circuit ; although on 
fome medals, engraved by Maffei, there is a reprefentation 
ofa Portice on one fide, as if intended for the principal 
entrance. Whether this was ever executed, and in what 
manner, cannot now be determined, ag there are no veltiges 
of fuch an additional ftructure, unlefs the mutilations over 
the central arch, on the fide next the Imperial palace, may 
be confidered in that Ight. Piranezi fays, that in this 
place there was a bridge which communicated with the 
portico of Claudius. ‘The height of the firft {tory from the 
pavement to the top of the cornice is about 33 feet 6 inches, 
the fecond about 39 feet, and of the third about 38 feet, 
of the pilaftrade about 46 feet, and the whole height, in- 
cluding the fteps and BLockinG coursE, about 164 feet. 
See Plate IV. of ArchiteGure. : 

On the ground plan the exterior circuit of the ellipfis 
confifted of eighty open arches; the piers of which were 
about feven Englifh feet, one inch broad, having three-quar- 
ter-columns in front of about two feet ten inches diameter ; 
feventy-fix of the arches were each about 13 feet 8 inches 
wide, and the four which anfwered to the four femi-diameters, 
about 14 feet two inches. Thefe arches opened into a 
fpacious double corridor, that ericompafled the whole, 

from thence radiated eighty paffages and ftaircafes, which 
either led to two interior corridors and the arena, or af- 
cended to the galleries and vomitories above. This double 
corridor is a grand and diftinguifhing feature in the plan 
of the colifeum. The firft interior corridor was lighted 
by fquare apertures in the floor of the precinétion over it, 
and the corridor adjoining to the wall of the podium was 
probably lighted in the fame manner. The fecond ftory had 
adouble corridor over that on the ground ftory, connected 
by palfages on the fame level, with an interior corridor 
from whence ftairs, on one hand, afcended to the fecond 
range of yomitories, and on the other to an intermediate 
corridor, which formed an Entresov or Mezzanine- 
floor, over the interior circuit of the double corridor.. In 
this mezzanine gallery, which was lighted by {quare apertures 
in the floor of the gallery over it, the ftairs commenced that 
rofe to the next ftory. he third ftory confiited of a double 
corridor, and muft have contained the ftairs that commu- 
nicated with the galleries above, but it is too much in ruin 
to be accurately traced. In the interior wall are fome win- 
dows, and the doorways or vomitories that opened on the 
uppermoft cunei of benches. The fourth ftory, in all 
likelihood, was that appointed for the women, and on the 
exterior wall there are vettiges of ftairs that led to the fifth 
gallery, which we conjeéture was that allotted to fervants, 
aud furnifhed with benches of timber. This gallery con- 
tained four ftaircafes that led to a fixth floor, which was, 


perhaps, appropriated to thofe who managed the velum and 
had no other covering, and from this floor the four ‘tair- 
cafes continued to the parapet or blocking courfe, which 
crowned the exterior wall. Thefe three upper floors were 
all comprehended externally in the pilaftrade, but how their 
interior fronts were finifhed we know jot: we may, kow- 
ever, prefume, that they were fo conftruéted, probably of 
timber, as to give the lealt poffible obftruction to the profpeét, 
and perhaps nearly ia the manner we have reprefented 
them in the perfpetive fe&ion, Plate V. of Archite@ure, 
which with the plans in Plate IIIL., and the fe@tions in 
Plate LV. will fufficiently explain the conftruétion of this 
edifice. 

The exterior circuit of the colifeum is built of Traver- 
tine-ftone, cramped together with iron without cement. 
The piers of the double corridor, the Voussoirs of the 
arches, the heads of the partition walls and fome Bonpinc 
Courses are of the fame kind of ftone. The reft is of. 
brick, The Orrsets of the front walls are all made on 
the outfide, fo that its interior face is nearly perpendicular. 
Some of the internal walls have remains of ornaments in 
plafter, and in others they are lined with marble. The 
floors of the corridors are paved with fmall flat bricks and 
covered with a hard incruftation of srucco. The columns 
in the three ftories and the pilafters are all of one dia-- 
meter. The diminution of the columns commences from 
the third part of their height. In the firft and fecond 
orders they are three-quarter columns; in the third 
order femi-columns. The Vorutes of the Ionic ca- 
pitals, and the foliage and other embellifhments of the 
Corinthian capitals, are only rough-hewn or nostrp. All 
the mouldings except the rmposts of the arches have the 
soF FITS of their projections floping upwardsor higher in front 
than rear, and in the fame degree in the mouldings of the firft 
order as in thofe at the top of the edifice. This was frequently 
praGtiled by the archite¢ts of antiquity, for the purpofe, as 
many have conjectured, of giving the mouldings a greater 
apparent projection; but, as Defgodetz juftly obferves, if ~ 
the mouldings have in reality their due projeétion, to make 
them appear larger is to make them appear falfe, and-as the 
ancients in all fituations gave them the fame degree’ of ele- 
vation, he thinks they had fome other befides optical reafons 
for the practice. ‘This edifice is not every where executed 
with exaétnefs, many of the parts being out of level and 
larger in fome places than others, perhaps the unavoidable 
conlequences of an-immenfe number of perfons working 
upon fuch an. extenfive building at the fame time, and the 
unequal fettling of fo many: piers, placed upon a foun- 
dation of feventeen hundred feet. 

This amphitheatre, according to Juftus Lipfius, was ca- 
pable of containing 87,000 {petators on the benches, to 
which number Fontana added 22,000 for the galleries, {tair- 
cafes, and paffages. But it will be found, that allowing 
two feet two inchesto each feat, and 21 inches for each 
perfon, not quite fo many as 50 thoufand could be contained 
on the benches, with the addition of one- floor of the 
gallery, and fuppofing all the precinéts and ftaircafes 
to be filled. If the higher galleries were completely 
crowded, perhaps about 30,000 more might be added, in all 
about $0,000; a number fufficiently large without cxagge- 
ration. 

A ilru@ure of fuch dimenfions, and of fuch ‘contrivance 
and ingenuity as that we have been defcribing, throws into 
obfcurity the moft maguiticent works of the Greeks, and 
even when compared with the pyramids of Egypt, is more 
entitled to our praife, though lefs. the objet of vulgar ad- 
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‘mniration. The pyramids, if they be confidered as buildings, 
z P) ’ y nTna 5 

are the works of barbarous greatne{s, performed by ignorant 
Jabour, with little invention or ingenuity. The colifeurm 


could not have been conttruéted till the art of building had 
arnved at its highelt perfection, and probably would never 
have been conftruéted if the arch had not been invented, 
and its powers determined both experimentally and mathe- 
matically fome fhort {pace of time preceding. This, how- 
ever, is conjecture. When this edifice was complete, its 
external afpect mutt have been flrikingly grand, from its 
magnitude, its loftinefs, and fimplicity of form; and the 
immentity of its interior concavity, efpecially when crowded 
with 50,000 perfons, mult have been in the higheft degree 
impofing. Even now, when its benches and galleries are 
in ruins, and the arena filled with the accumulated rubbifh 
of twelve centuries, its remains are contemplated with afto- 
nifhment. Yet this magnilicent edifice, if it was completed 
by ‘Titus, was erected in two years and nine months, a 
wonderful example of the energy of the Romans! However, 
there is a tradition in Rome, that 15.000 men were em- 
ployed upon it for ten years, which, if true, will place the 
time of its being completed far in the reign of Domitian, 
though it was certainly dedicated, and the firft games ex- 
hibited within it, before the death of his brother. The 
colifeum has been pillaged greatly at. various times, but 
mott by Michael Angelo, who’ carried away near one-half 
of the ‘outward wall to build the Palazzo Farnefe. Pope 
Benedict XIV. to ftop thefe depredations, confecrated the 
ruins, and erected feveral altars, which on Fridays and Sun- 
days were, before the I'rench revolution, much frequented 
by devotees.: A fmall building near the centre was fur- 
nilhed with accommodations for,a hermit, who conttantly 
refided thereto guard the facred reli€is from the rude hands 
‘wf ignorance and impiety, an office which we hope is ftill 
‘continued. 

Of the amphitheatre of Verona only four arches of the 
external circuit were remaining at the beginning of the 18th 
century. They confiit of three {tories of unwrought Rustic 
arcades, of which the two lower flories were embellifhed 
with rufticated pilafters and entablatures, affignable to no 
legitimate order. Inthe third ftory, there were no pilafters, 
but capitals are executed under the architrave, as if pilafters 
had been originally intended. On the top of the ‘higheft 
cornice there are two mutilated courfes of ruitic work, like 
the reft of the front, and the beginning of two plain pillars 
which has been fuppofed the commencement of a fourth 
ttory. ‘The height of the three exifting ftovies is about go 
Englith feet. The whole of the edifice was erected without 
any cement, the ftones being nicely joined and fecured by 
iron cramps, covered with lead. The longer diameter of 
the ellipfis was 506 Englifh feet. The fhorter 405 feet. 
"The arena was about 247 feetby 145. Theexterior circuit 
was 1451 fcet. ° The fuperficies 204,930 feet, or fouracres 
and nearly one third of anacre. ; 

The exterior circuit was divided into 72 arches, opening 
into a tingle corridor, furrounding the whole fabric, from 
whence radiated 72 paflages and ftaircafes, interfected by 
two other furreunding corridors. The greateft part of 
thefe exift, and by confulting the plans and feCtion in Plates 
Vi.and VII. of Archite@ure, a clear idea may be obtained 
of their conftruGion. The two grand entrances at the ends 
of the elliphs were confiderably wider than the other paf- 
fages, and nearly of an uniform width from one end to the 
other. The Grooves in the jambs of the remaining ex- 
ternal piers fhew that the arches have been inclofed by 
gates; but whether this was the cafe at Rome and other 


places we know not. By thie plan of the feeosd flory we 
find that the outward corridor was crofled by eight flair 
cafes, which, riling over the circuitous paflage-way, con- 
ducted the fpeétators to the third corridor, and the upper- 
molt vomitories. The benches of this amphitheatre, 4.5 in 
number, remain, but not in their original places, having 
been moved and altered according to Maffei in the repairs, 
which the citizens of Verona, much to their honour, have 
from time to time made to this edifice. By contriving to make 
it occalionally ufeful as a place for public diverfions, they 
have preferved it from entire deftruGtion. As we drew our 
general defcription of the precinétions and cunei, as well as 
many other particulars, from this amphitheatre, it is unne- 
ceffary to repeat them here. 

In Plate VILL. of Architefure, we have reprefented the 
fewers made for the purpofe of carrying off the water 
of the building. In the centre a well is obfervable that has 
no connection with the fewers, the ufe of which it is not 
eafy to conjeflure; unlefs it was intended to receive fome 
malt or pole, ereétcd for the purpofe of fupporting and 
working the velum. It is fix feet wide and very deep. The 
tume of building this edifice is unknown, fome afcribe it to 
Augutlus, and others to the emperor Maximilian, but Maffei 
fuppofes it to have been conftruéted by the citizens of Ve- 
rona, during the reigns of Domitian and Nerva. The 
younger Phny mentions a magnificent exhibition of gladi- 
atory combats at Verona, which gives probability to the 
conjecture of Maffei, About 30,000 f{peétators might 
have been crowded into this amphitheatre if the precines 
tions and ftaircafes, as well as the benches and gallery, were 
filled. i 

The elevation of the amphitheatre at Nimes confifted of 
two ftories of open arcades and an Artic. The lower 
ftory is very loity, the arches tall and narrow, ExTRA- 
DOSSED, and feparated by buttrefles of two projeGtions in 
the Gothic form, crowned by a Vufcan capital. A regular 
entablature encircles the building, and breaks in projeétion 
over every BuTTRESsS. The fecond ftory is embellifhed with 
columns of the Tufcan order, feven diameters in height, 
over each of which the entablature breaks as in the order 
below. The arches on this ftory were originally de- 
fended by a parapet that rofe about three feet fix inches - 
above the floor of the corridor, formed of one large flat 
ftone, with a funk pannet, on which various defigns were 
carved in bas-relief. On one which remains perfeét, there is 
the reprefentation of a combat between two gladiators. 
The reft have been removed and their place fupplied by 
others of modern building. On the crown of the attic, 
dire€tly over every pier, are two CONSOLES, projecting 20 
inches before the face of the wall, pierced with a hole about 
eleven inches diameter. Through this hole the pole which 
fupported the velum was pafied to the cornice, where it refted 
ina focket of the fame dimentions and about fix inches deep. 
Cther holes are found in the benches at correfponding inter- 
vals, in which other poles were fixed, and the velum extended 
by pullics from one pole to another, as reprefented in 
Plate U1. of Architedure. This method of fupporting the 
velum is more fimple than Fontana’s, but it fhades 
only the upper ranges of benches, and leaves thofe where 
the perfons of higheft rank were feated, expofed to the 
weather ; yet if we conjeéture rightly as to the ufe of the 
wellin the Veronian arena, the velum might have been further 
extended by. other cords attached to a matt in the centre. 
See Plates I: and 1X. of Architedure. 

The exterior circuit confilts. of Go open arches, of which 
four at the extremities of the diameters “ are —s 
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with pediments, and formed: the grand entrances.” The 
other 56 led to the paflages and {taircafes, interfected by 
two corridors which encompafled the whole; onc inthe 
exterior of the building, and one near the wall of the po- 
dium which received light by iron grates from the arena. 
Another interior corridor or gallery, fituated near the middle 
of the building, and nearly at equal diftances of height 
between the two exterior ftories, forms the common landing 
of the ftaircafes, and communicates both with the exterior 
allery on the fecond flory and the benches., The fpeftators 
afcended by 20 {teps, each nine inches high and twelve 
broad, into the intermediate gallery, and by 20 more into 
the exterior one on the fecond tory. There is a fifth gal- 
lery in the attic, which was approached by narrow ttairs, 
wrowght in the body of the wall, and probably intended for 
the velarii or fervants who managed the welum. This. am- 
hitheatre had: no covered gallery furmounting the benches 
and looking upon the arena, like thofe of Rome and Ve- 
rona. All the radiating paffages, as. well as the four grand 
entrances, regularly decreafed in height and width from 
the exterior cerridor to the wall of the podium. It was 
the fame in the amphitheatre at Ales, as may be feen in 
he only paflage remaining. 
§ ‘Lhe longelt diameter Cf this edifice, extending from eaft 
to welt, is, according to Beaumont, corre&ted by another. 
account, about 430 Englifh feet, the fhorter diameter 338 
feet, and the whole height 76 feet fix inches. The fuper- 
ficies 126,273 feet, or fomething lefs than three acres, ‘ The 
benches were originally 32in number, from 18 to 24 inches 
high and from 18 to 24 in breadth. They were approached 
by three rows of vomitories, and were capable of containing 
about 17,000 fpe€tators. . The ftones with which this fabric 
is conftruéted are of very large dimenfions ;fometimes ce- 
mented and fometimes fixed with iron cramps and lead. In 
feveral places the impott of the piers is a fingle ftone, nine 
feet long, feven feet broad, and between two and three feet 
thick, and many of the ftoncs, which form the benches, 
are eighteen feet long, two feet broad, and one foot eight 
inches high. 

The viciflitudes of the amphitheatre of Nimes upon record, 
are fo numerous that it is wonderful it fhould have been pre- 
ferved fo wellas it now appears. Inthe year 472 it fell under 
the dominion of the Vifigoths, who furrounded: it with 
a ditch, built caftle within it, and converted it into a citadel. 
Part of the towers of-the caftle itill remains; but the ditch 
was filled up in the 13th century. In 720 it was taken by 
the Saracens, who were driven from»it in 737 by Charles 
Martel. After that. time it was occupied as a:fortrefs by 
the counts of Provence, who fuftained a number of attacks 
in it, and built a church and a palace on the.arena. The 
fteeple of the church is ftill in exifence. In 1226 the 
knights, who then guarded the citadel, yielded it to Lewis 
the VIII., and in 1391 it ceafedto bea fortrefs and was 
evacuated, though the houfes continued. In 1533, that 
polifhed monarch Francis the Virft directed it to be cleared, 
which his fubfequent misfortunes prevented from being 
done, and fimilar orders were given by the late unfortunate 
Lewis the XVI., but the work has not yet been com- 
pleted. ‘ , J 

Governor Pownall, who vifited Nimes in 1755, fays, 
that the amphitheatre was filled with houfes arranged in 
ftreets, and looked like a little walled town. The galleries 
on the ground {tory and the intermediate gallery were con- 
verted into numberlefs miferable habitations, but the exterior 
allery, of the fecond ftory and that in the attic were per- 
e€tly unencumbered asin their original flate. ‘The date of 


this building is uncertain: but. Monf. Menard conjeCiures it 
was ereted by Antonine, which places it between the years 
138 and 161. 

What remains of the amphitheatre at Pola, in Iftria, is 
a fingle elliptical wall of 72 arches, built on the declivity 
of a hill, having on the weltern fide, which looked towards 
the fea, two ruftic arcade ftories with ruftic Tufcan pilatters 
and entablatures, and on the oppofite fide only one arcade 
ftory, the firlt being gradually loft in the flope of the hill. 
Above the arcades is an attic ftory of ruftic wall, with 72% 
windows, which furrounds the whole, and in it are grooves 
and corbels for the poles that fupported the velum. At the 
haunches of the ellipfis are four proje&ting buildings or 
towers, of two arches in width, having windows curioufly 
filled with reticulated ftone work in the attic, and doors and 
windows on every ftory towards the arena. The fecond 
{tory of exterior arches in thefe proje&ting buildings are 
clofed up as high as the impofts, and the femicircle is filled: 
with upright muxtirons of ftone like the loopholes of an: 
Englith barn. Thefe towers have been called Counter- 
Forts by Serlio and others, but in all likelihood they 
were made for anether purpofe, as will be mentioned here- 
after. 

The whole of the exterior circuit of this edifice, except- 
ing a very few yards of the parapet, was remaining when it 
was vifited by Maffei, and appeared with extraordinary 
beauty when viewed from the fea. It was built with ftones 
cramped together without cement. All the benches and 
other interior parts which were originally conftruéted of 
timber had long been deftroyed. The longer diameter of the 
ellipfisis about 416 Enghth feet, the fhorter diameter 
about 337 feet.. The circuit about 1182 feet, the fuper- 
ficies 123012 feet, or about two acres and feven-eighths of 
an acre. 

The Marquis Scipio Maifei, whofe attachment to Verona 
made him unwilling to believe that amphitheatres exifted in 
other places, infpected this inclofure,. and pronounced it to» 
have been a_ theatre only, affigning the flope of the hill to 
the benches for the {peCtators, and the oppofite fide whicl 
is nearly level, to the orcheltra and flage. ‘The two towers 
on the weftern fide he fuppofed to have been conftru@ted to 
reprefent the houfes in the ancient fcene, and the-other two 
on the eaftern fide to have been built for the fake of uni- 
formity only. All this appears highly improbable. The 
erecting of fuch an extent of elliptical arcades as half this 
inclofure, for the a¢tors, would have beena watte of labour 
and expence to produce a work but ill adapted to its ufe, 
and if the towers had been intended to reprefent the fronts. 
of houfes, they would not have had doors and windows on 
both the upper itories, as well as the arches which gave en- 
trance on the ground ftory; nor would fuch appendages 
have been ereéted on the oppofite fide for the fake of uni- 
formity, when, in no point of view, they could be feen to- 
gether. It is much more likely that the atchite& took 
advantage of the flope of the hill to place his benches on 
one fide, and conftruéted them of timber on the other, and 
made the ftaircafes.to the higher ranges in the four towers, 
which conjecture renders them ufeful as well as uniform, on 
every fide, It is faid that veitiges of fuch flaircafes a@ually 
exift, but if they did not,.the difpofition of the apertures 
would juftify the conclufion. 'I'here can be no doubt but 
the interior of this amphitheatre was tilled with benches.as 
high as the fecond ftory of arcades, and had a covered gal- 
lery on theattic flory. If this be not admitted we may 
aik, why was there a range of windows in the attic ftory > 
and for what ule was the cornice or.coping of the walk, 
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formed into a putter, uflefs to receive rain water from 
a roof? 

The amphitheatre of Peeftum is one of thofe which had 
the arena and part of the benches funk below the forface of 
the earth and the excavation, encompaffed by other benches 
and an arched ftruGture of ftone. Neither Major’s work on 
the ruins of Peeltum, nor the Italian work on the fame 
fubje&, publifhed at Rome in 1784, by the Rev. Father 
Paul Antonio Paoli, enable us to form a clear idea of its 
con{truétion, or even the exact itate of its remains, and it 
would not shave merited particular attention if it had 
not been made the bafis of an hypothetis, refpecting the 
origin and progrefs of thefe edifices, which, however fimple 
and pleafing, does not appear to be true. The reverend 
father conjectures that the firft public fpectacles were given 
in {mall vailies, and that the fpectators beheld them from 
the declivities of furrounding hills. That afterwards, when 
they were exhibited in cities, excavations were made in 
the earth, and encompaffed with benches of turf, upon 
which the people enjoyed their diverfions without incom- 
moding one another. That the greater the number to be 
accommodated the more they funk the arena, and increafed 
the furrounding flope; and finally, that they inclofed it with 
walls of mafonry, and added other benches of itone till it 
was capacious enough to contain a vaft multitude of 
fpectators. ‘This, he thinks, was the firlt method of forming 
amphitheatres, which the Romans improved into the mag- 
nificent ftru@tures we have been defcribing. ‘The amphi- 
theatre of Poeftum he confiders as an example of this an- 
cient method, and fuppofing the excavated part to be of 
great antiquity afcends to the time of the Etrurians, and 
adopts the opinions which we have briefly controverted in 
the begiuning of this article. But, however plaufible 
this theory may be, if it depends on the antiquity of the 
Poeftum amphitheatre, its probability will decreafe in pro- 
portion as that antiquity becomes doubtful. The remains 
of this amphitheatre are indeed fituated among temples, 
which are believed, though perhaps erroneovfly, to be very 
ancient ; but it is difficult to believe that acity, which could 
ere fuch temples, would be content with a fimple exca- 
vation for the place of its public amufements. As to 
the part which was built of ftone, the arches at either end 
of the elliptical inclofure, prove it to be. the work of a 
much later period ; and if our conjecture be well founded 
that the invention of the arch and the firft con{truction of 
flone amphitheatres were nearly coeval, if not reciprocally 
the caufes of each other, the date of that part will be fixed 
in the reigns of the firft emperors, when the fame of the 
colifeum and the paffion for public fpe@tacles fpread through 
all the Roman provinces and tributary nations, and every 
country endeavoured to imitate in the manner belt fuited to 
its population and riches the amphitheatre of Rome. But 
in whatever age the amphitheatre of Peftum wes made, its 
form alone is no proof of its antiquity, as the amphitheatre 
of Caerleon was formed in the fame manner, and Britain 
might with equal reafon produce it as an example of the 
earlieft mode of forming amphitheatres, and irom fuch 
evidence contend with Lucania or Etruria for the 
honour of the invention. The length of the Poeltum 
amphitheatre was about 211 feet, its width 151 feet, the 
fuperficies 31861 feet, or about three quarters o} an acre. 

In the five different amphitheatres which we have de- 
{cribed, will be found the principal varieties of thefe edifices 
in a gradation that may be amufing to thofe who will take 
“the trouble to compare them. The dimenfions have been 
_golleéted from the beit authorities ; and the calculations made 


and examined with care; but fuch is the difference among 
authors in this refpect, that the more we have confulted the 
greater has been our uncertainty. Thus Beaumont gives 
the dimenfions of the amphitheatre of Nimes as 438 by 
138 feet, while Governor Pownall {tates them to be 400 by 
320, and the difference between Fontana and Defgodetz, 
with regard to the colifeum, is not lefs confiderable. 
Who can wonder that the dimenfions of the pyramids fhould 
have remained doubtful from the days of Herodotus to the 
prefent, when we are Uncertain as to the exaét fizes of 
objets in a manner under our eyes. 

The writers on amphitheatres, moft worthy of regard 
are the learned Juftus Lipfius and the celebrated marquis 
Scipio Maffei. To the latter we have been greatly indebted, 
though we have not always adopted his opinions. Serlio, 
who defcribed the ancient buildings of Italy, about the 
middle of the 16th century, deferves more attention than 
he has received. His prints of the colifeum, though 
rudely executed, and in places, incorreét, preferve fome par- 
ticulars which later authors have omitted. ‘The {plendid work 
of Fontana on the fame fubje& is very ingenious, but in- 
accurate, and full of improbable conjeétures; we have, 
therefore, followed Defgodetz in preference, who has trodden 
in the fteps of Serlio, correéted his errors, and fupplied his 
deficiencies ; but even the plates of Defgodetz are in a few 
inftances incorreét and inconfiftent with one another. Go- 
vernor Pownall’s ‘ Antiquities of the Provincia Romana 
of Gaul,” and Auguftus Beaumont’s ‘ Select Views of 
Antiquities in the South of France,” furnifh much infor- 
mation relative to the amphitheatre of Nimes and amphi- 
theatres in general. ‘* The Rovine della Citta di Pefto,’’ 
by Father Paoli, contains fome amufing fpeculations 
which are rendered doubtful by the amphitheatre of 
Caerleon, as defcribed by Ciraldus Cambrenfis, and 
that intelligent traveller Mr. Cox, in his ‘* Tour in Mon- 
mouthfhire.”” Numberlefs other notices may be found in 
writers on local antiquities that illuftrate this fubje& ; a fub- 
jet equally interefting to the architect and the antiquary. 

AmpuiTHEATRE is ufed by the French for the feats at the 
lower end of a theatre which rife above the parterre, op- 
pofite to the itage, and occupy the Space of the front boxes 
and a part of the pit of an Englifh theatre. They alfo 
give this name to an apartment appropriated to public 
fcientific leGtures and difcourfes, filled with feats, rifing one 
above another, either in a femicircular form, or encompaffing 
the whole room like the feats of an ancient amphitheatre. In 
the former cafe the {chclars are in front of the lecturer ; inthe 
latter, he is placed in the central area, and furrounded by 
his feholars. Sach {chools in England are denominated 
theatres, as the theatre of the Univerfity of Oxford, the 
anatomical theatre at Surgeon’s Hall, and the theatre of the 
Royal Inftitute, in London. : 

AmPHITHEATRE,10 Gardening, is a lofty terrace, afcended 
by flights of fleps either ftraight or circular, fupported by 
banks and flopes of turf in various forms, and ufed to ter- 
minate the view from an alley or an opening in a thicket. 
This mode of decoration is alfo employed to giye regularity 
to the fide of a hill, and to gain an eafy afcent by means 
of flopes and platforms of turf to the fuammit. The banks 
and flopes are frequently embellifhed with ftatues, fountains, 
vafes cf flowers, clipt-yews, fhrubs, and dwarf-trees, and 
fometimes behind thefe are planted trees of nobler fize, 
fuch as pines andcedars. A tafte for gardening more con- 
fonant to the beauties of natural land{cape, has nearly -ba-- 
nifhed this kind of amphitheatre from England ; but it is 
not uncommon in gardens on the continent. 
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AMPHITHURA, in Leclefighical Antiquity, a name 


fiiven to the veil, or curtain, which divided the chancel from 
the reft of the church. 

The word is Ps4upz, thus called, on account of its open- 
ing in the middle, after the manner of folding doors. 

AMPHITRION,*in Entomology, a {pecies of Parixio. 

Wings indented, above black, with an unequal yellow band; 
beneath, on the pofterior pair, a {tripe of yellow dots, and 
blue Junulated marks. Linneus. This is the Papilio Cam- 
brifius of Cramer. The body is large, and without f{pots, 
general colour black, with an unequal row of yellow {pots 
hear the anal angle of the pofterior, but not conne&ted with 
it. Under fide of the polterior wings black, with a {tripe 
of feven large orbicular {pots, anda ttreak of blue lunulated 
toatks, terminating at the anal angle in a yellow dot; the 
margin finuous with yellow. A native of America. T'a- 
bricius. 
* AMPHITRITE, Ap@ileicn, from evs, and Teicty Sono, 
in the Heathen Mythology, the wife of Neptune, daughter of 
Oceanus and Thetis, and goddefs of the fea, fometimes 
taken for the fea. 

There was a {tatue of Amphitrite in the temple of Nep- 
tune at Corinth, and another in the ifle of ‘Tenos. Spanheim 
fays, that the is often reprefented like a Syren, with the up- 
per part of the body to the waift like a female, and the lower 
part with the tail of a fifh inftead of limbs. Amphitrite was 
the mother of ‘Triton. Two Nereids were alfo called by this 
name. 

AmpuitriteE, in Natural Hiffory, a genus of the Mor- 
rusca order in the clafs of Vermes. The body is pro- 
truded from a tube, and is annulated; peduncle warted ; 
feelers acuminated, approximated and feathered ; and it is 
deftitute of eyes. Linneus. The fpecies of this genus are 
Reniformis, Pencillus, Ventilabrum, Auricoma, Criftata, 
Chryfocephala, and Plumofa, which fee. 

AMPHITRYON, in Mythological Hiftory, the hufband 
of Alcmena, was the fon of Alceus, and the father of Her. 
cules; but lefs diftinguifhed by his own exploits than by 
thofe of Alcmena, which it is of no great importance to 
recite. 

AMPHODONTA, compounded of on$s, and odes, tooth, 
in Zoology, a defignation given to animals which have teeth 
in both jaws, the upper as well as under. 

AMPHORA, in Antiquity, an earthen veffel, which 
ferved as a kind of liquid meafure among the ancient Greeks 
and Romans. 
~ It is called in Homer onGidogevs, from «$s and eeu, and 
by /yncope, yPorv:, on account of its two an/z, or handles for 
carriage. It is the fame with the quadrantale. But we meet 
with two kinds of amphore in ancient writers, the Italic and 
Attic. 

Ampxora, Italic, was that ufed by the Romans, and 

which is, therefore, fometimes called the Roman amphora. 
The Italian amphora was alfo called guadrantale, and fome- 
times cadus. It contained 72 pounds of wine or water, 80 
of oil, and 180 of honey. 
_ Lhe amphora was equal to 2 urne, or 3 modii, 6 femodii, 8 
congii, 43 fextaries, 96 hemina, 192 quartarii, or 570 cyathi, 
amounting to about 7 gallons one pint, Englifh wine mea- 
fore. Arbuthnot. 

The ancient amphore were either /e/fle, t. e.fuch as would 
Stand, or non efile, terminating in a fharp bottom. Of 
both which kinds, we meet with figures on ancient me- 
dals. 

The amphora capitolina was the ftandard of this mea- 
fare, which was kept in the capitol, to adjuft others by. 

Suetonius tells us of a man, who ftood for the quaftor. 
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fhip, and who drank an amphora of wine at one meal 
with the emperor Tiberivs. Suppofing the amphora to 
have been a cube of four feet each fide, as Politian 
afferts it to have been, we may venture to fay, that ten of 
the greateft drinkers on earth could not have emptied 
it. Buddzus’s computation is much more reafonable ; he 
makes the amphora of wine amount to about 44 gallons 
Paris meafure. 

Ampuora, Atic, was that ufed by the Greeks, and 
therefore fometimes alfo called the Grecian amphora. 

The Attic amphora was one-third part bigger than the 
Italic ; fo that as the latter contained 2 urne, or 48 fextaries, 
the former contained 3 uraz, or 72 fextaries, amounting 
to about ten gallons 54 pints Englifh wine meafure. 
This was called ap.Popeuc, fometimes alfo KEPL|LLOV, and, by 
way of diftinétion from the Roman kind, pelprins. 

AmpuHora was fometimes alfo ufed as a dry meafure, 
containing three bufhels; the ftandard whereof was kept 
at Rome in the capitol, to prevent falfe meafures. 

Ampnora is alfo ufed to denote the largeft liquid mea- 
fure in ufe among the Venetians. ‘The amphora contains 
four bigots, feventy-fix muftachi, or two boats, or muids. 

AMPHORA, in Afronomy, a name given to the fign more 
ufually called Aquarius. 

AMPHORARIUM ovinum, in Antiquity, denotes that 
which is drawn or poured into amphore or pitchers, by way 
of diflinGtion from vinum doliare, or cafk wine. 

The Romans had a method of keeping wine in amphorz 
for many years, to ripen, by faftening the lids tight down 
with pitch or gypfum, and placing them either in a place 
where the f{moke came, or under ground. Colum. Re Rutt. 
lib. i. cap. 6. Plin. Nat. Hilt. tom. ii. lib 2.3. cap. r. 

AMPHORITES, a kind of poetical conteft, which 
obtamed in the ifland of /Egina; in which an ox was given 
to the perfon who produced the beft dithyrambic verfes in 
honour of Bacchus. 

AMPHOTEROPLON, among Civilians, denotes a 
kind of naval infurance, where the infurers run the ri{que 
both in the going out and return of a veffel. 

In this fenfe the word ftands oppofed to heteroplon, where 
only the voyage outwards is infured. 

AMPHOTIDES, in Antiquity, a kind of defence, or 
armour for the ears, worn by the ancient Pugiles, to prevent 
giving their adverfaries a handle by that part. 

Authors have not been well acquainted with the nature 
and office of the amphotides. Some explain them as a fort 
of helmet for covering the nofe and ears. 

_ Fabretti firft afcertained their real ufe, from the figure of 
a Pugil, which had amphotides over its ears joined by a 
piece coming over the forehead, and tied with ftrings under 
the chin. 

AMPHRYSUS, in Ancient Geography, atown of Phocis, 
called AmBrysus. 

Ampurysus, or AmPuHRyssus, is alfo the name of a 
river of Phthiotis in Theffaly, which ran by the foot of 
Mount Othrys. Virgil, in {peaking of this river, al- 
ludes to the time when Apollo, being a fhepherd, guarded 
the herds of king Admetus, whence he is called ‘‘pattor ab 
Amphryfo,”’ Georg. lib. iii. v. 2. This river is alfo men- 
tioned by Callimachus, Apollonius, Ovid, and Lucan. An- 
other Amphryfns in Phrygia is mentioned by Pliny, to 
which was aferibed the property of rendering women barren. 

- AMPLA, in Conchology, a {pecies 6f Vorura. -Shell 
elongated, aperture large, lip acute, wreaths of the: {pire 
{carcely vifible. Linnzus. ; 

AMPLEPIUS, in Geography, a town of France,-in the 
department of the Rhone and Loire, and chief place of a 
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qinton, in the diflriét of Ville Tranche, four leagees ealt- 
fouth-ealt of Roanne, and five welt of Ville Franche. 

AMPLEXICAULLE, in Botany, denotes embracitg the 
alk, and is applied toa leaf whofe bafe embraces the ttalk 
fidewavs. See Lear. 

AMPLIATION, in a general fenfe, is ufed by fome 
writers for the act of enlarging the compais or extent of a 
thing. 

On a medal of the emperor Antoninus Pius we find the 
title ampliator civium given him, on account of his having 
extended the jus civitatis, or right of citizenfhip, tomany tates 
and people, before excluded from that privilege. In effect, 
this prince is generally fuppofed to have made the famous 
conftitution, whereby all the fubjects of the empire were 
made citizens of Rome. M. Spaunheim refutes this notion, 
and makes the emperor Caracalla to have been the author 
of that conftitution. 

Ampctation, in the Roman Law, denotes the a& of 
deferring a judicial fentence, either becaufe the caufe was 
not clear, or in favour of him again{ft whom it is to pafs. 

Ampliation differed from comperendination, as the former 
was granted om the mere motion or pleafure of the judge, 
the latter at the petition of one or both the parties. Be- 
fides, the former was not limited to any certain time, whereas 
the latter could not be extended beyond the third day. Be- 
fides, ampliation might be repealed, which comperendination 
might not. 

The firft introdu€tion of ampliation was in favour of the 
rei, or perfons accufed. But it was afterwards ufed on 
other occafions ; e. gr. when certain witnefles were wanting, 
or the crime or the fa& had not been fufficiently proved for 
a final decifion, or the kind or meafure of punifhment was 
not agreed on, &c. 

In thefe cafes the prztor fignified his intention, by pro- 
nouncing the word amplius, or the letters N. L. for non li- 
guet, by which he denoted that the caufe was not clear, but 
that the fecond aétion muft be brought. 

The perfon whofe fentencey whether of condemnation or 
abfolution, was thus deferred, was faid to be ampliatus. 

Hence the phrafes, dis ampliatus, tertio abfolutus eft reus. 
Liv. xiii. 2. 

Ame xtaTion is alfo ufed, among Schoolmen, to denote 
the acceptation of a term for a different time from that fig- 
nified by the verb in the propolition, e. gr. ju/fus peccavit, 1. e. 
before he finned he was juft. 

AMPLIFICATION, in Rhetoric, part of a difcourfe or 
fpeech wherein a crime is aggravated, a phrafe or commen- 
dation heightened, ora narration enlarged, by an enumeration 
of circumttances, fo as to excite the proper emotions in the 
fouls of the auditors. : 

Such is the paflage in Virgil, where inftead of faying 
merely that Turnus died, he amplifies the circumftances of 
his death. 


—— — Af ili folountur frigore membra, 
Vitaque cum gemitu fugit indignata fub umbras. 


The mafters of eloquence make amplification to be the 
foul of difcourfe. Longinus {peaks of it as one of the 
priacipal means which contribute to the fublime: but he 
cenfures thofe who define it a difcourfe which magnifies 
things ; this equaily agreeing to the fublime, the pathetic, 
&c. The fame author diftinguifhes amplification from the 
fublime by this, that the latter confilts wholly in the eleva- 


tion of words and fentiments, whereas the former confifts’ 


alfo in their multitude: the fublime is fometimes found in a 
fingle thought ; but amplificatton cannet fubfift, excepting 
%) abundance, 6 
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There io likewife a difference between the amplMfication 
and the proof; becaufe the one ferves to clear the point, 
and the other to heighten and exaggerate it ; and therefore 
it requires a florid and beautiful ftyle, confifting of ftrong 
and emphatical words, flowing perieds, harmonious num- 
bers, lively tropes, and bright figures. 

‘There are two general kinds of amplification ; the one of 
things, the other of words. The firft is produced in divers 
manners; as, 1. By a multitude of definitions: thus it is 
Cicero amplifies on hiltory; Hifloria eff teflis temporum, lux 
veritatis, vila memoria, magiflra vite, nuntia vetuflati: 2. By 
a multitude of adjunéts; of which we have a fine inftance 
in Virgil’s lamentation for Cafar’s death, by enumerating 
the many prodigics and montters that either preceded or fuc~ 
ceeded it. Vox quogue per lucos vulga rxaudita filentes ingens, 
& fimulacra modis palentia miris vifa Jub obfcurum nodlis ; pe- 
cude/que locute, infandum ! fiftunt amnes terreque dehifcunt ; ct 
meftum illacrymat templis ebur, eraque fudant. 3. By a detail 
of caufes and effects. 4. By an enumeration of confe- 
quences. 5. By comparifons, fimilitudes, and examples, 
&c. 6. By the contraft of antithets, and by rational 
inference. 

Amplification by words is effeéted fix ways. 1. By ufing 
metaphors. 2. By hyperboles. 3. By /ynonima. 4. By 
{plendid and magnificent terms; as that of Horace, Scandit 
eratas vitiofa naves cura, nec turmas equitum relinquit, ocyor 
cervis, &F agente nimbos acyor euro. 5. By periphrafes, or cir= 
cumlocutions. 6. By repetition. To which may be added, 
by gradation. 

AMPLITUDE of the range of a projectile, in Gunnery, 
denotes the horizontal line fubtending the curvilineal path 
in which it moved. See Proyecriue. 

AmpuitubeE, in Afronomy, is an arch of the horizon, in- 
tercepted between the true eaft or weft point, and the centre 
of the fun, or a ftar, at its rifing or fetting, fo that the am- 
plitude is of two kinds; ortive, or eaftern, and occiduous, or 
weltern. Thefe are alfo called northern or fouthern, as they 
fall in the northern and fouthern quarters of horizon; and 
the complement of the amplitude, or the diftance of the 
point of rifing or fetting, from the north or fouth point of 
the horizon, is called the azimuTH. 

To find the fun’s or flar’s amplitude, either rifing or fet- 
ting, by the globe, fee Goze. 

To find the fun’s amplitude trigonometrically ; having 
the latitude and the fun’s declination given. Say, as the 
cofine of the latitude is to the radius, fo is the fine of the 
fun’s or ftar’s declination to the fine of the amplitude. Sup- 
pofe, e. gr. the latitude to be that of London, wiz. 51° Or 
and the declination 23° 28’; then cofine 51° 32’, or 
9-7938317: rad. or 10.0000009 :: fine of declination 
23° 28’ or g.6001181 ; 10.0000000 + g.6001181 — 
9-7938317 = 9.8062864, or fine of the amplitude, or 
39° 48; and this is of the fame name with the given de- 
clination, viz. north, when the declination is north, and 
fouth, when the declination is fouth. 

AMPLITUDE, maguetical, is an arch of the horizon, con- 
tained between the fun or ftar at its rifing or fetting, and 
the magnetical eaft or weft point of the horizon, indicated» 
by the magnetical compafs, or the amplitude or azimuth 
compals ; or it is the difference of the rifing or fetting of the 
fun, from the ea{ft or weft points of the compafs. For 
this. purpofe place the compa{s on a fteady place, from 
which the horizon may be clearly feen, and looking through 
the fight-vanes of the compafs, turn the inftrument round,, 
till the centre of the fun, or other celeftial objeét, may be feen 
through the narrow flit which isin one of the fight-vanes,. 
exactly in the thread which bifects the aperture in the other 
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fight-vane ; and when the centre of the celeftial objec, 
whether rifing or fetting, is juft in the horizon, pufh the 
ftop, in the fide of the box, fo as to {top the tard, and then 
read the degree of the card which ftands juft again‘t the 
fiducial line in the box; and this gives the amplitude re- 
quired. In this operation allowance muft be made for the 
height of the obferver’s eye above the level of the fea. The 
difference between the magnetical amplitude, thus obferved, 
and the true amplitude, obtained by the laft article, 1s the 
variation of thecompafs. JE. G. If the magnetical ampli- 
tude be obferved by the compafs to be 

61° 47’, at the time when it is 


computed tobe - - 39° 47/3 


then the difference - 22° o! is the variation weft. 

AMPLUSTRA, in Conchology, a {pecies of Butta. 
Shell roundifh ; {pire elevated, obtufe, banded with fleth 
colour. Inhabits Afia. Linnezus. 

AMPOSTA, in Geography, a town of Spain in Cata- 
lonia, fituate on the Ebro, three leagues from its mouth, 
feven miles fouth of Tortofa. 

AMPOTIS, eyrorts, fignities properly the recefs or ebb of 
the tide. But Hippocrates, who was of Cos, one of the 
Grecian ifles, and mult have had many opportunities of ob- 
ferving the tides, very elezantly applies this word to the 
‘recefs of humours from the circumference of the body to the 
internal parts. 

AMPR, in Ancient Geography, a people whom Pliny 
places in Arabia Felix. ; , 

“AMPRELIT&, a people of Colchis, accordingto Pliny. 

AMPSAGA, a river of Africa, on the eaftern part of 
Mauritania Cxfarienfis, feparating it from Numidia Propria, 
rifes on Mount Auras, in the confines of the Atlas, and falls 
into the Mediterranean, ten leagues caft cf Jijel, or Igilgilt. 
One branch of it, called Rummel, waters Cirta. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Shaw, the Ampfaga is now called Wed el Kib- 
beer, i. ¢. the Great River, which correfponds with the fig- 
nification of ampfaga ; avjp/uga, in Arabic, denoting ample, 
or large. : 

AMPSALES, a town of Afiatic Sarmatia, according to 
Ptolemy. 

AMPSANCTI Vallis, or Lacus. See Morretra. 

AMPSANT, a people of Germany, conquered by Germa- 
nicus, according to Strabo. 

AMPT, in Geogrephy, the name given in Denmark to a 
leer jurifdiction or dittri€t. The country is divided into 
feveral larger diftrits, callea Sifts-ampts, of which there 
are feven ; four in Jutland, and three in the iflands. Every 
ftifts-ampt.is fubdivided into leffer diftri€ts called ampts. A 
perfon of quality is generally chofen ftifts-amptfman, a poft 
refembling that of lord-lieutenant in England. The amptf- 
man, or under governor of an ampt, is generally a perfon of 
inferior rank, who refides in the principal town of his diftriét, 
andis intrufted with the condu& of all public concerns. The 
polt is generally given for life, as a recompence to thofe who 
have faithfully ferved the court. The falary of the amptfman 
is ufuelly 400 crowns, and that of the ftifts-ampt{man a 

_thoufand crowns; befides various exemptions and _privi- 
leges. 
SAMPTHILL, a town of England, in the county of 
Bedford, pleafantly fituate, near the centre of the county, 
between two hills. It has been of late years much improved, 
particularly by the erection of a handfome market-houfe. 
The principal ftrects are neat and regular, croffing each other 
at right angles. Near the middle of the town is an obelifk 
of Portland flone in which is a pump, built for the ufe of 
the inhabitants by the Earl of Upper Offory ; and weit of the 
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town is Ampthill park, his lordfhip’s feat, which is a fu» 
perb edifice, containing a valuable colleétion of paintings, by 
feveral ancient and modern matters. The town has an alms- 
houfe and a charity-fchool. Its market is on Thurfday ; 
and its diftance from Dunttable 12 miles, and from London 
acs, 

“AMSONIA, in Botany. See Tasern montana. Gme- 
lin has made Amfoniaa diftin@ genus, including two fpecies, 
viz, 1. 4. Tabernemontana, and 2. A. Ciliata. But Mr. Dry- 
ander obferves, that the A. Zabernemontana of Walter, to 
which Gmelin refers, is certainly meant for asern £MON- 
TANA m/onia of Linneus, as the trivial name is printed in 
Roman charaéter ; and he thinks it highly probable that 
Gmelin’s A. Ciliata is the fame as ‘TapernamonTANs 
Anguflifolia of Hort. Kew. Linnean Tranf. vol. ii, p. 228. 

AMPTRUARE, in Antiquity, denotes a kind of dancing 
performed by the chief of the /a/ii, and anfwered with acor- 
refpondent motion by others in the chorus. 

This is fometimes alfo called amdarvare ; the anfwer of 
the chorus was particularly called redamtruare. 

AMPUDIA, in Geography, a {mall place of Spain, in 
the country of Leon. In the time of the Goths it was a con- 
fiderable city and bifhop’s {ee ; 10 miles north of Valladolid. 

AMPUGNANTI, atownof the department of Golo(ifland 
of Corfica) the canton of which contains 4,143 inhabitants. 

AMPULLA, in Antiquity, an oil-vial or jug, with a 
large belly, ufed for un&tions at the baths. 

The word ampulla was alfo ufed for a drinking veffel ufed 
at table. 

Amputra, among Lcclefaflical Writers, denotes one of 
the facred vefleéls ufed at the altars. 

The word is fometimes alfo written in Englith ampul. 

Ampullz were alfo ufed for holding the oil ufed in chrif- 
mation, confecration, coronation, &c. 

Among the ornaments of the churches we find frequent 
mention made of ampuls, or vials. In the inventory of the 
cathedral of Lincoln, we meet with ampuls of cryftal, va- 
riovfly enriched with filver feet and covers : one containing 
a tooth of St. Chriitopher, another a tooth of St. Cecily, 
another a bone of the head of St. John Baptift. Dugdale. 
Mon. tom. ili. p. 272. 

Amputna, Knights of St. Ampulla, belong to an order 
inftituted by Clovis I. king of France ; at the coronation 
they bear up the canopy, under which the ampulla is car- 
ried in procefiion. This ampulla, cr facred vial, with which 
the kings of France were anointed at their coronation, is 
faid to have been brought from heaven by a dove, for the 
baptifmal unétion of Clovis I. the firft Chriftian king of 
France, A. D. 496, and dropped into the hands of St. Re- 
migius, then bifhop of Rheims, where it has been preferved 
ever fince for the purpofe of anointing all fucceeding kings ; 
and its divine defcent is faid to be confirmed by this mi- 
racle ; that as foon as the coronation is over, the oil in the 
vial begins to waite and vanifh, but is conftantly renewed of 
itfelf, for the fervice of each new coronation. The Abbé 
de Vertot vindicates the truth of this miracle, in a diflerta- 
tion written for this purpofe; and Baronius fays, that it 
was a miracle worthy of the apoftolical times. Archbifhop 
Hinemar, ia the year 869, is the firft voucher for the truth 
of this legendary tale. Jortin’s Rem. on Eccl. Hitt. vol.y. 
p- 320. Middleton’s Works, vol. i. p. 154. 

Ampucwa,in Conchology, a {pecies of Burra. Shell 
roundifh, opaque crown umbilicated. Linnzus.-——A mot 
common f{pecies in the Indian, Ethiopic, and American feas 3 
about three inches in length ; colour white, variegated with 
cinereous, black, brown, red, and bluifh in {pots and clouds. 
There are two, if not more, diftiné&t varieties of this fpecies ; 
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8 the firth, very oblong, opaque, dark, and fearcely an inch 
and an half in length; y the fecond, tranfverfely ftreaked, 
grey and black, 

Amputta, in Entomology, a {pecies of gammarus, having 
hand claws without fangs: fourteen legs: hind thighs com- 
preffed and dilated. Fabricius. This isacancer of Lin- 
nexus. Inhabits the northern ocean. Body almoft white ; 
probofcis incurvated and fharp-pointed. Tail of fix leaves, 
la{t joint bifid. 

AMPULLACEZ Concuz, in Natural Hiffory, a 
name by which fome authors have called a tribe of fhells, 
which, in the Linnean arrangement, belong generally to the 
genus VoLuTa, or Buccinum:itis fynonymons with concha 
globofa, dolium, and tonnes. See Dorium. 

AMPURA, in Geography, the name of a province in the 
kingdom of Peru, betore its conqueit by the Spaniards. 
The inhabitants are faid to have worfhipped two high 
mountains, becaufe they furnifhed ftreams which fertilized 
the land. It is faid to have been conquered by Virachoca, 
the eighth inca. fi ou 

AMPURIAS, anciently Emporia, afea-porttown of Spain, 
and the capital of a diftri€t called Ampurdam, in Catalonia, 
fituate at the mouth of the Fluvia. It was once confider- 
able, and a bifhop’s fee, but is now a mean place 5 15 miles 
ealt of Gerona, and 58 north ealt of Barcelona. N. lat. 
42° 10!. E. long. 3°. 

Ameurras, Caffello d’, a little town of Catalonia, feated 
ina bay. 

AMPUTATION, in Surgery, is that operation by 
which a member is feparated from the body. It differs from 
EXCISION, in that the latter is cutting outa part of the body ; 
whereas, the former is cutting it off 

Amputation is one of the moft formidable and important 
operations in the whole art of furgery : although it is by no 
means the moft difficult to perform. The fkill of a furgeon 
is often much more clearly evinced, by faving a condemned 
limb, than by dexteroufly removing it: fo that “ the moft 
expert operator,” as Mr. O’Halloran obferves, ** may not 
always be the beft furgeon.”’ Nay, ‘to do juftice to the 
fick and to ourfelves, we muft, in many cafes, rather avoid 
than perform capital operations.” See Mr. O’Halloran’s 
Treatife on Gangrene and Sphacelus ;_pref.p. 3—7- et /eq. 
«‘ As to amputation itfelf, that its indiferiminate ufe, or in- 
deed, rather abufe, has been of infinitely greater detriment 
to mankind than fervice, muft be admitted. We daily hear 
of udden accidents that require amputation ; and nothing is 
more common than to be informed, that the patient died in 
two or three hours after the operation. In fea engage- 
ments, where a limb is torn and fhattered, death very foon 
follows mutilation; and after battles the recoveries bear ro 
proportion to the deaths on this account. 

« It was this great propenfity to lopping off limbs,”’ con- 
tinues our author, “that caufed a complaint to be exhibited 
to Louis the XIVth, that his furgeons eftimated the im- 
portance of their fervice by the number of mutilations only ; 
and they were obliged to defend themfelves from this afper- 
fion before a prince, who wifely rated the lives of his fubje&s 
too high to fuffer chara¢ters to be gained at their expence. In 
faét, it is not enough fora furgeon to know now to operate ; 
he muftalfo know wen to do it.”? Mr. O’ Halloran com- 
putes, that ninety-five patients out of an hundred ought to 
recover, where amputation is performed at a PROPER TIME, 
as well as in a proper manner ; an acquifition highly ho- 
nourable to furgery, and acceptable to humanity.” 


Hiflorical Sketch of Amputation. 


Although, from the earlieft period of human exiftence, 
tT 


there mutt have been occafion for performing this operation, 
we have no decifive proofs from hiltory that it was ever done 
by the father of medicine, Hippocrates. A. C. Celfus, who 
lived in the reign of Tiberius, and whofe book De Re Me- 
dica fhould be read by every furgeon, has left us a fhort de- 
{cription of the mode of amputating gangrenous limbs. It has 
been often remarked, that Celfus has left no inftruétions 
for fecuring the divided blood-veffels ; but it has not been 
commonly noticed, that in his chapter on wounds, he di- 
rects us to {top haemorrhages by taking hold of the veffels, 
then tying them in two places, and dividing the intermediate 
portion. If this meafure cannot be adopted, he advifes the 
ufe of a cauterizing iron. Several hints are to be met with 
in the writings of Celfus, from which it may be inferred, 
that the ligature of bleeding veffels was fometimes practiled 
in that early age ; and this fuppofition is ftrengthened by a 
fragment of Archigenes, preferved by Cochius on the fub- 
ject of amputation, where he fpeaks of tying or fewing the 
blood-veflels. We are not, however, in poffeffion of all the 
writings of medical authors prior to the time of Galen, and 
mutt therefore remain in doubt upon this point. 

Celfus recommends amputation to be performed between 
the found and corrupted part of the member. The firft in- 
cifion was made with a knife down to the bone, but not over 
a joint ; and fome of the found flefh was to be cut off, ra- 
ther than leave any of the gangrenous part. The mufcles 
were then to be retracted, and cut clofe around the bone, to 
lay it bare: then we were to {aw off the projeéting bone clofe 
to the flefh which {till adheres ; afterwards the rough edges 
of the bone were to be made fmooth, and the integuments 
brought over it as much as poffible. It is fomewhat extra- 
ordinary that Galen has neither mentioned this important 
operation, nor fo much as once quoted the name of Celfus, 
who flourifhed about a century before him at Rome. Ifam- 
putation proved often fatal in the days of Celfus, ‘fepe in 
ipfo opere,’”’ as he tells us, it was owing to the want of fome 
efficacious method of compreffing the blood-veffels during 
the operation itfelf; for, although the ligature might, per- 
haps, be employed, they knew not the ule of a tourniquet. 
Sce Tourniquet, Licatrure, CauTrery, and Hemor- 
RHAGE. 

The concifenefs of the account left by Celfus renders it 
uncertain whether the edges of the fkin were confined or 
not, fo as to leffen the fuppurating furface of the ftump ; 
but he evidently intended to preferve a large cufhion of fkin 
and mufcle, in order to facilitate the cure. And as to the 
wound, fo far as it remains expofed, he direéts it to be co- 
vered with lint, and thenbound over with a fponge dipt in 
vinegar. From the whole, then, it appears that the ancient 

-Romans had tolerably correc notions of the art of healing. 
Paulus Agineta, about eight centuries afterwards, fuggelts 
no improvement, except a broad fillet of cloth to retra& the 
divided mufcles during the time of fawing the bone : he re- 
commends the application of hot irons, to fear the orifices of 
the bleeding arteries; and indeed, the early Greek pradti- 
tioners were more difpofed to ufe the a¢tual cautery than the 
Romans. ; 

The Arabian furgeons, who chiefly copied from the. 
Greeks, made no material alteration in the mode of amputat- 
ing ; and were ftrangely inattentive to the advantages of the 
needle and ligature, which they well knew how to apply ow 
other occafions. Perhaps this laft affertion will be contro- 
verted ; as a furgeon in Edinburgh has prefumed to tell the 
world, in two of his late publications, that the Arabians. 
were ignorant of the needle and ligature for tying blood-vef- 
fels, and never ufed them otherwife, than by fewing a. 
wound juft fo much the clofer and tighter in proportion to 
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the bleeding.” He fays, ‘‘burning irons were ufed by the 


ancients, merely becaufe they knew of no other means of fup- 


prefling the bleeding.”” Again, “¢ In the times before Paré, 
not being able to take up an artery,’ &c. 

We fhall elfewhere have opportunity to treat of the r1ca- 
rurs of bleeding veffels ; and therefore can only obferve, by 
way of anticipation, that thofe who (with Mr. John Bell) 
impute the firlt difcovery of this praAice to Ambrofe Paré, 
are greatly miftaken, and not fufficiently familiar with the 
writings of the old furgeons, whether Greeks, Romans, or 
Arabians. “ It is not only entertaining but ufeful,’’ fays the 
late Dr. Hunter in his Commentaries, p. 62. ‘* to fee by 
what purfuits and {teps an improvement was made ; it gives 
clear ideas of the fubjeét, makes a f{tronger impreffion upon 
the memory, fhews the moft probable road to improvement in 
fimilar inquiries, and raifes emulation.”? But, fays he, ** if 
aman writes freely upon any fubje&; without knowing what 
has been faid by others, he rifques being made the object of 
ridicule or cenfure.”” Ibid. p. 60. 

Guido de Cauliaco, who revived the languifhing ftate of 
furgery in Europe during the r4th century, agrees with 
Avicenna and Albucafis, that it is better to cut off a morti- 
fied extremity thanto let the whole body perith. Head- 
vifes, when the gangrene is near a joint, to feparate the arti- 
culation. In other cafes he directs us to apply a tight liga- 
ture on the edge of the healthy part as well as on the gan- 
grenous part ; cutting between them down to the bone, and 
then fawing through, with a retractor interpofed. But fome- 
times Guido would wrap up a mortified limb, and allow it to 
fall off of itfelf ; by which means he avoided the odium of am- 
putating members that his patients might have thought ca- 
pable of prefervation. After the example of his predeceffors, 
he had recourfe to hot irons, boiling oils, and altringent pow- 
ders, to ftop the hemorrhage; although he difapproves the 
practice of Theodorie and others, who gave narcotic 
remedies to prevent or mitigate the fuffering of their 
patients. 

Methods of amputating, fomewhat likethat of Guido, were 
ufed by Bartholomew Maggius, Vefalius, and molt furgeons 
in the 15th and 16th centuries; till Botallus and Regius pro- 
pofed to lop offthelimb by a fort of GuILLOTINE, at one 
ftroke, after the manner in which criminals, formerly of 
Scotland, and lately of France; were decapitated. This 
fummary treatment, however, caufed fo much contufion and 
{plintering, that it was very foon oppofed as unfcientific and 
butcherly. The molt. important innovations made, about 
this time in amputating, were introduced by the celebrated 
Ambrofe Paré, a French furgeon ; to whofe induftry, good 
fenfe, and fkill, we are chiefly indebted for the abolition of 
cauterifing inftruments, and the general ufe of a needle 
and ligature to fupprefs the bleeding, after this operation. 

Paré recommended to cut off the whole of the gangrenous 
part, if the limb be mortified; but to encroach as little as 
poflible on the living fefh. At the fame time he laid it down 
asa rule, not to leave a very long ftump to an amputated 
leg ; becaufe the patient could more conveniently, he fays, 
make ufe of a wooden leg, having the ftump only five fingers 
long below the knee, than if much more of the flefh were to 
be preferved. In the arm, however, he left the whole of the 
living and healthy portion of the member, only feparating the 
difeafed part from the found. : 

In preparing for amputation, he direéts the fin and 
mufcles to. be drawn upwards, and bound tight with a broad 
bandage, a little above the part where the incifion is to be 
made. This fillet was intended to anfwer a threefold pur- 
pofe: xt, To afford a quantity of flefh for covering the 
bone and facilitating the cure; 2dly, To clofe the extremi- 


ties of the divided blood-veffels ; 3dly, To dull the patient’s 
feclings, by preflure on the fubjacent nerves. When this 
firm ligature has been applied, Paré direéts an incifion to be 
made down to the bone, either with a common large fealpel, 
or a curved knife: then, by a {maller curved knife, we are 
carefully to divide the mufcle or ligament remaining between 
the bones of the fore-arm or leg ; after which we may proceed 
to faw off the bone, as high as poffible, and to remove the 
afperities occafioned by the faw. 

With the afiftance of a curved pair of forceps, he drew 
out the extremities of the bleeding arteries, either by them- 
{elves alone, or with fome portion of the furrounding flefh, 
to be firmly tied with a {trong double thread. He now 
loofened his bandage, brought together the lips of the 
wound over the face of the {tump, and kept them as clofeas 
he could, without aétual ftretching, by means of four ftiches 
or futures. If the larger tied veffels fhould accidentally be- 
come loole, he defires the ligature or bandage to be again 
pafled around the limb; or elfe, which is better, to let an 
afliftant gripe the limb firm with both hands, and prefs with 
his fingers over the courfe of the bleeding veffel, fo as to 
ftop the hemorrhage; then, with a fquare-edged needle 
about four inches long, and a thread four times doubled, 
the furgeon muft fecure the artery in the following manner : 
Thruft the armed needle into the outfide of the flefh, half a 
finger’s breadth from the veffel which bleeds, and bring it 
out at the fame diftance from the bleeding orifice ; then fur- 
round the veflel with the ligature, pafs it back again to within 
one finger’s breadth of the place where it firft entered, and 
tie a faft knot upon a folded flip of linen rag, to prevent its 
hurting the flefh. Paré, by this means,'{ays, the orifice of the 
artery will be agglutinated to the adjoining flefh fo firmly, 
as not to yield one drop of blood: but, if the hemorrhage 
were not conliderable, he contented himfelf with the applica- 
tion of aftringent powders. 

The limb was afterwards treated according to the old 
plan, with “ defenfatives, repurcuffives, and agglutinatives.”?” 
The firft drefling was not removed for three or four days5 
but, when a fuppuration came on, the “digeftive, de- 
terfive, and mundificative remedies’’ were employed, until the 
ligatures might be fafely removed, and exfoliation of the 
bone took place. Asthe furgeonfaw proper, it:was alfo 
recommended by Paré to halten the exfoliation by the actual 
cautery applied to the extremity of the bone only ; and to. 
keep down fungous fielh by the ufe of burnt alum, blue 
vitriol, or red nitrated mercury. 

Thus did this famous {urgeon endeavour, by his fingle 
example and precepts, to exclude the barbarous ufe of hot 
irons in amputation. -He fays, he knew not of any fuch 
practice among the old furgeons ; except that Galen recom- 
mended us to tie bleeding veflels, towards their origin, in ac- 
cidental wounds, and he thought proper to do the fame in 
cafes of amputation; but in an apology at the end of his 
book, Paré has quoted, in his own defence, a dozen au- 
thors, who employed or recommended the ligature before 
him; and he might. haye cited many more. ‘ 

From the {tatement we have here given, it may be feen how’ 
far our beft writers, of every country almoft, have erred in 
afcribing the original invention of tying arteries to Amb. 
Paré. Great merit, indeed, was due to him for the part he 
took in extending, and even reviving this incomparable prac- 
tice; nay, it is not certain whether any one before him 
had ever applied. the needle and ligature in fimilar cafes, 
i. e. after amputation: but how very wide of the truth Mr. 
John Bell’s recent account of this matter is, will appear to 
every perfon who will enquire into the fa&s themfelves ; for 
not only were necdles. and ligatures in ufe among the an- 
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cients, but likewife the ren acutumM or hook to lay hold of 
the bleeding veffels when they had buried themfelves im 
the mulcles. We refer our inquilitive readers to Avicenna, 
JEtius, Albucafis, Brunus, Theodoric, Guide de Cauliaco, 
John de Vigo, Bertapalia, Tagaultius, Petrus Argillata, 
Andreas a Cruce, &e, &c. where they will find enough to 
fatisfy them on this head. 

From the time of Paré to the commencement of the fe- 
venteenth century, a variety of petty reformations and altera- 
tions were propoled in amputating ; but itill furgeons were 
backward to adopt the need!e and ligature in ordinary prac- 
tice, choofing rather to apply altringent, vejretable, and mi- 
neral fubflances tothe bleeding veflels, or to cauterize them 
with burning irons. One furgeon of note (John Woodall, 
who was many years furgeon-general to the Ealt India Com- 
pany, and furgeon of St. Bartholomew’s Hofpital in Lon- 
don) ventured to deviate from the common rule of difmem- 
bering in the found part of a gangrenous limb. He pub- 
lifhed a treatife in 1639, chiefly to recommend * the ampu- 
tating of any member in the mortified part ;”” and declared 
that this had been his cuftom fince the year 1617, having 
amputated in that manner above a hundred limbs, “ of 
which not one died inthe cure.’’? He ufed to wait till either 
the mortification had cvafed, or till a circular line of fepara- 
tion appeared between the gangrenous and the found part ; 
then he would cut through the limb about one inch below 
the line, and gently remove the mortified portions of flefh. 
'To facilitate the exfoliation of the bone, it was burnt with the 
actual cautery, as had formerly been praétifed by Vefaliys 
and other of his predeceflors. The limb was afterwards 
fomented, and warm dreflings applied to encourage the fup- 
puration. 

Woodall relates, that it was at this time no uncommon 
thing for criminals, who, in the Eat Indies, had their feet 
chopped off at the ancles, to get fo well cured as to 
run on errands for their livelihood, after having put their 
ftumps into large bamboo canes or reeds ftuffed with cot- 
ton, &c. 

Numerous applications, mechanical, chemical, and phar- 
maceutical, having been thought of to prevent bad and fatal 
hemorrhages after bleeding, it occurred to our countryman, 
James Young, that a more fecure way of comprefling the ar- 
tery during amputation would be as follows: He placed a 
hard wadd or boliter of linen cloth upon the infide of the 
arm or thigh, exactly in the courfe of the main artery ; 
then, pafling a towel or bandage around the member, he 
tied the ends together, and twiited them fo very tight with 
a flick or battoon, as to ftop the circulation through the 
blood-veffels. When the limb was amputated, he {ays, 
there was {carcely any bleeding, and the pzin was greatly 
diminifhed by the comprefs. Before the dreflings were ap- 
plied, he advifes to loofen the tourniquet a little, in order to 
obferve where our care and altringents are moft wanted. 
This propofal is defcribed in a curious aud fearce book, 
publifhed at Londen, A. D. 1679, entitled, «« Currus Tri- 
umphalis € Terebiutho :”? where may be likewife feen the 
firft hint of the method of amputating with a flap, fince 
claimed as a difcovery by two continental furgeons, Verduin 
and Sabourin; but whether or not thefe writers borrowed 
the fuggeition from Mr. Young, is uncertain. As this mode 
of amputating is ftill very frequently practifed, and in many 
cafes is unparalleled for its fimplicity and advantages, we 
extract part of the author’s original account, where he chus 
addreffes his friend : 

“« Sir, I find by yours, that you are furprized with the 
intimation I gave vow ofa way of amputating large mem- 
bers, fo as to be able to cure them per fymphytin in three 


weeks, ‘and without fouling and fealing the bone.—I fhaly 
now entertain you with an account of the manner of this 
operation I would recommend to you, after I have told you 
that it was from a very ingenious brother of ours, Mr. C. 
Lowdham, of Exeter, that I had the firft hints thereof. 
The ligatures and gripe being made after the common man- 
ner, you are with your catling, or fome long incifion-knife, 
to raife (fuppofe it the leg) a flap of the membranous fleth 
covering the mufcles of the calf, beginning below the 
place where you intend to make excition, and raifing it 
thitherward of length enough to cover the ftump: having 
fo done, turn it back under the hand of him that gripes, 
and as foon as you have fevered the member, bring this flap 
of cutaneous ficth over the {tump, and fatien it to the edges 
thereof by four or five ftrong flitches: having fo done, clap 
a doffil into the inferior part, that one paflage may be open, 
for any blood or matter that may lodge between ; but of that 
there feldom occurreth any : then lay on a common defenfa- 
tive, ex. bole. fang. dracon. maltich, terre-figil. cum alb. 
ovor. & aceto, and thereto girt it clofe with your crofs ban- 
dage, and other comprefles, after the ufual manner; the 
former, viz. the defenfative, not only defends from acci- 
dents, as heat, pain, fluxion, &c. but gently conftipateth 
the veffels, thereby contributing to the fecuring the hemor- 
rhage, and very confiderably affifts to the agglutination : 
the latter, /cil. the comprefs ligature, keeps the flefh fhug 
and clofe to the ends of the divided veflels, confirms 
the confolidation, keeps the parts from cavity, and 
the blood from extravafation, aad hinders that deflux of 
humours which would otherwife deftroy the intention of 
cure. 

« Jn this fort of amputation, that manner of compreffing 
the thigh by ligature, or the arm nearthe fhoulder, which I 
have recommended in the foregoing difcourfe, is of ex- 
cellent ufe; becaufe thereby you may retain the defcent 
of the blood, till by your drefs and bandage you have 
fo far fecured the part as that it can receive no damage 
thereby. 

** In this way of cure, phlebotomy, juleps. ligature of the 
extreme parts. if need be. with what elfe may contemporate 
the bloo’, hinder defluxion and maturation, and promote 
confolidation, though declaimed againft in that difcourfe, is 
in this cafe very ufeful and neceflary. 

“ In the fucceeding dreflings, medicines healing per 
fymphyfin are to be ufed, and «monzft them, perhaps, there 
are none better than that already mentioned, adding fome 
powder of the roots of great comphrey thereto; the doffil, 
if you ufe any, may be left out the next dreffing, or that fol- 
lowing it, 

« That this method hath cured fuch a ftump in thre 
weeks, isa truth J can vouch by fufficient teltimony ; and 
I believe you will not rnch doubt it when you have pe- 
rufed this, and confidered how eafy and foon fuch large 
eonfolidation hath been made. 

« T mult not forget to intimate to you that this manner 
of difmembering, &c. isnot to be made ufe of where the part 
hath been much inflamed, tumefied from fluxion, or other- 
wife vexed therewith, nor in members amputated for chrenic 
cavfes; as cancers, filtulas, &c. or where the body is pockr, 
or very cacheétic, becaufe in fuch digeftion (which would 
deftroy the unition) is neceflary to reftify and fweeten the 
mafg which it doth by draining off the miafma of the 
difeafe more than ten fontanels can do. It isalfo no lefs un- 
avoidable ; for the courfe of matter that hath that way dif- 
charged itfelf fo long {as in a fiftula), cannot of afudden be 
obftructed, without hazard of a mifchievous apoftumation: 
moreover, im fuch ill habits as thofe cafes either caufe or re- 
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fult from, cenfolidation is difficult, if not impoffible to be fo 
fuddenly performed, as this manner of cure requireth ; the 
dyferafis of the blood having deftroyed or weakened its balfam 
that it cannot expedite the work, which, if not {peedily done, 
cannot be performed fecurely and firm; and in parts in- 
flamed and tumefied by fluxion, or by congeftion, it is 
eafy to imagine there mult be a difcharge of that concrete 
matter, which cannot be, and yet the wound cured by fym- 
pathy. : y 

« But in moft of the amputations made at fea in 
fight, or on land in battles, or wherefoever acute acci- 
dents, fuch as wounds, recent lacerations require it, it 
may be done, and that with thofe advantages of the other way 
it rivals.”? 

The author next enumerates eight very fingular advantages 
with which this zew method is attended, and then concludes 
his letter as follows : 

« Thefe are all the confiderable advantages manifeftly ac- 
quired by this new way: without doubt ufe and trial will dif- 

‘cover more, equal to them, and an abundance of leffer con- 
veniences, which at prefent occur not to my confideration : 
thefe are enough to fhew the novelty to be confiderable 
and worthy of imitation: let them have ‘with you this ac- 
ceffional manifeftation, that I am very ready to obey and 
erve you. 

: sid Pintith; Aug. 3, 1678. “James Younc.” 

We thus have demonttrated, though it is not com- 
monly believed, that what the French call _“ OPERATION 
A LAMBEAU,” claimed as the invention either of Ver- 
duin or Sabourin, was put in pradtice by furgeons of 
Exeter and Plymouth before the year 1678. The dif- 
ferent improvements and fuggeftions of more modern authors, 
will be noticed in our account of the amputation of particular 
members. 


Of the Caufes which may render Amputation advifeable. 


Previous to the time in which the needle and ligature were 
generally had recourfe to, for fecuring the divided arteries 
after amputation, this formidable operation was but rarely 
ventured upon, by even the moft enterprizing furgeons 3 fo 
that, we feldom read among the older authors of a limb 
having been amputated, from any other caufe than a com- 
plete mortification. About the middle of the laft century, 
however, the practice of inconfiderately taking off difeafed 
members was fo common, that feveral eminent furgeons at- 
tempted to prove it was never, or fcarcely ever, abfolutely 
needful. This opinion, although it originated from the beft 
motive, was certainly untenable ; fince cafes daily occur, 
in which, for want of amputation, patients muft either in- 
evitably die, or would only preferve their limbs at the hazard 
of dragging ont a miferable exiltence, perhaps worfe than 
death itfelf. "Two general caufes, at leaft, will therefore juftify 
the performance of amputation : Fir/l, when the life of the 
patient is confiderably endangered, by keeping his limb ; 
fecondly, when its prefervation does not fecure a more ufeful 
member than an artificial one. : 

The furgeon muft know well how to diftinguith the cir. 
cumitances in which the amputation of a limb is neceffary, or 
may even be confidered asa benefit ; and in which, fhould it 
be delayed, or conceived to be unneceflary, the patient would 
run the rifk of fofing his limb or his life. To forma deter- 
mination is no eafy matter, and in many cafes extremely dif- 
ficult ; efpecially as, in forming it, we have alfo to contider 
whether, by means of the operation, the patient’s life or limb 
can really be faved. For in the cure of limbs that have been 
materially wounded, the event often depends upon the coniti- 
tution of the patient, his age, and the air in which he lives ; 


and it is rarely poffible to form a fure prognottic at firlt, as 
the fymptoms, from which it can be drawn, generally do 
not make their appearance till during the progrefs of the 
cure. Now, though it cannot be denied, that amputation has 
in many inftances been performed when there was no necef: 
fitv for it, it would be folly to imagine that it may in all 
cafes be avoided. For there certainly are numerous difeafes 
incident to the extremities, in which this operation is the « 
only means of alleviating the fufferings of the patient, and 
even of faving his life. 

1. A Cartes orf rue Bones, whatever be its degree and 
magnitude, is not a fufficient reafon for amputation in 4 
young fubje&, at leaft not till every poffible means have been 
tried for the prefervation of the limb: but when the difeafe 
has fpread very far, fo that no benefit can be expeéted from 
the common milder remedies ; amd when the caries 1s more- 
over advancing, and combined with deep fpreading ulcers in 
the furrounding foft part, we have certaiuly no other re- 
medy left but the operation. However, even in this cafe, it 
would be neceffary previoufly to examine, whether benefit 
were really to be expected from the operation ; that is, whe- 
ther the caries were confined eutircly to the part, or, 
whether it had not f{pread itfelf already too far to admit of a 
cure. 

2. When the bones of a limb have been entirely fhattered by 
a GUN-SHOT WouND, andall the mufcles, ligaments, veffels, 
and nerves have been fo lacerated by it, as to render the cir- 
culation of the blood into the fore-part of the limb altoge- 
ther impoffible, and that its death is altogether inevitable ; 
farther, when. a whole limb, or a part of one has been torn 
off by a cannon-ball, or by any other means, in fuch a man- 
ner that the bones are broken off into uneven fplinters, and 
remain uncovered, and the mufcles and tendons likewife are 
of unequal lengths, and at the fame time very much torn and 
bruifed ; in both thefe cafes the neceflity of the operation is 
evident. 

3- When a large anrurism of long ftanding has deftroyed 
the texture of the furrounding parts, and has produced a 
high degree of fuppnration, efpecially if it be in 2 joint, am- 
putation is neceflary, on account of the difeafed {late of the 
furrounding parts; for, on account of the aneurifm 
alone, it would never be advifeable. But it alfo becomes 
neceflary when, after the operation for an aneurifta has 
been performed, the limb does not acquire again its 
warmth and fenfibility, but dies away. See the article 
ANEURISM. * 

4. In compounD Fractures, let them have ever fo 
unfavourable an appearance, amputation is never allowed, 
provided we are able immediately to procure for the patient 
all the requifite medicines, reft, attendance, pure and whole- 
fome air, and proper nourifhment ; for even in the moft def= 
perate feeming cafes a cure has fometimes been effeéted, 
But when, for example, in armies and fleets, every thing re- 
quifite for the cure of the wound is wanting, we are obliged 
to proceed to amputation ; which muft cither be performed 
very foon after the injury has been infli@ed (efpecially if 
the bones be fhattered near a joint), or delayed until 
its moft immediate effects and confequences, namely, the 
{welling, inflammation, and fever, have made their appear- 
ance. 

5- In Larce wounns, combined with much taceRas- 
Tron and contufion, it is extremely difficult to determine 
the neceflity of the operation, which, confequently, ought 
never to be performed immediately after the wound has 
been infliéted ;, but it is at moft admiflible afterwards, when 
the wounds fuppurate fo profufely as to exhauft the {trength 
ofthe patient, or when they become gangrenous, or when a 
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hemorrhage is produced that can be {topped by no other 
means. 

6. In wire sweLLinGs, when the bones have become 
carious, the operation is always indicated ; but good effects 
can only be expedted from it when the difeafe is {till merely 
or chiefly local. When it has already become general, or 
when it is the confequence of a ferofulous habit of the 
body, it is in the firlt cafe always, and in the fecond gene- 
rally, unfuccefsful. 

7. In large swettines of the bones, that either en- 
danger the life of the patient, or on account of their fize, 
or from fome other caufe, become unbearable, the amputa- 
tion of the limb is the only remedy that remains; provided 
there be no caufe prefent that renders it inadmiffible. 

8. Cancerous sores, which, in fome rare cafes, attack 
the extremities, may indeed now and then be extirpated 
without amputating the limb; however, when the difeafe 
has already {pread itfelf far among the) furrounding: parts, 
and has attacked the bones and ligaments, the amputation 
ef the limb, above the difeafe itfelf} may be of fome 
benelit. 

g. In other extenfive and malignant utcers, that do not 
arife from any internal and general caufe, and which mate- 

- rially vitiate the whole mafs of fluids, injuring the health, 
and, inftead of yielding to the remedies that are employed, 
{pread farther and farther, and become more and more obfti- 
nate, we are obliged to advife amputation, as the patient’s 
life is actually in danger. 

10. Incysrep Tumours are fometimes very deep feated, 
or are even produced within the bone or upon the pe- 
riofteum, and increafe to a confiderable fize ; fo as by the 
preflure they occafion, to injure the texture of the furround- 
ing parts, and not only to render the bones carious, but 
entirely to diflolve them. In fuch cafes the operation may, 
under certain cireumftances, be rendered neceflary. 

11. The extremities, and, according to Dr. Richter, moft 
frequently the feet, are fometimes affected with a fingular 
kind of tumour, the peculiar character of which has not as 
yet been accurately defined, but for which no remedy has 
hitherto been difcovered, except amputation. The reader 
will find it defcribed under the head of Ozpuma. 

12. Sometimes alfo the prsrorTion of a limb may be fo 
confiderable, and caufe fuch great inconvenience, on accouut 
of its ftiffnefs, that the patient will rather lofe the limb than 
remain longer in that condition. If we are not able to cure 
or relieve the diftortion by any milder means, we may with 
propriety comply with the defire of the patient. 

13. Finally, a GANGRENE may render the operation 
neceflary ; but that this is advifeable in only a few cafes, 
the reader will find maintained under the head of Gan- 
GRENE. 

When, therefore, itappears, upon dueconfideration of every 
circumttance, that the difeafed limb cannot be preferved, and 
that the life of the patient can only be faved by immediately 
amputating it, the operation muft be undertaken without 
arther delay. Confidered ofitelf, it is not fo dreadful an ope- 
ration by faras it formerly was, nor are its confequences fo 
precarious and troublefome; and the cure is effected much 
more fpeedily, provided that, in performing it, all the rules 
prefcribed by the prefent improved flate sae are ob- 
ferved. 

For performing the operation moft of the following in- 
{truments are requifite : 

1. Two ftraight knives, the blade of one to be from fix 
to feven, and that of the other from five to fix inches in 
length. The firlt of thefe is ufed in amputating the thigh, 
and the fecond for the reft of the limbs. 


2. A fmall, narrow, ftraight knife, or catlin, edged half 
way down the back, three inches and a half long, half an 
inch broad. ‘This is ufed for cutting through the flefh be- 
tween the two bones, in the fore-arm and leg, and for di- 
viding the periofteum. 

3. A fine tharp faw, for fawing through the bone. The 
blade may either be made of a feel fpring, about ten inches 
long and half an inch broad; or of a wide fteel blade, 
ftrengthened by a firm back, as reprefented in the plate of 
amputating inilruments. The handle fhould be ofa fize 
proportioned to that of the blade ; it alfo fhould be fmooth, 
and without much ornament. 

4. Afmaller faw, made of a watch-fpring, for feparating 
{plinters, and dividing the bones of the fingers, &c. he 
blade of this faw mutt be provided with a fcrew, by which 
it may be turned in cither direction. 

5. A fmall ttraight faw without a frame, for feparating 
fplinters in parts where the firlt faw cannot conveniently be 
applied. 

6. A {mall pair of {ciffars, with long handles, for dividing 
membranes, ligaments, and tendons. 

7 A pair of forceps, with a fliding button, for laying 
hold of the arteries; or, which will anfwer the purpofe 
better, a tenaculum, witha light handle. 

8. A tourniquet. (See the defcription of this inftrument.) 

g. A flip of parchment, eighteen inches long, and from 
four to five broad; it ought to have a flit as far as the 
middle, terminating in a circular hole. (See Rerracror.) 
Its ufe is to draw back the mufcles. We may alfo ufe in- 
ftead of it, a broadleathern flrap, ora fillet of linen of the 
fame fhape. 

10 ‘Two tapes, half an inch broad, for tying round the 
limb, one above the other, under the place where we intend 
to make the incifion. Still more ufeful for this purpofe, 
efpecially when the limb is fat and flabby, are narrrow lea- 
thern ftraps with buckles, which hold the flefh firmer than 
the others. But many furgeous ufe neither of them. 

11. A quantity of adhefive plaifter cut into flips. 

12. Two fingle headed bandages, the many tailed ban- 
dage, or a woollen cap. 

13. A number of pledgets and compreffes. 

14. Lint, needles, and waxed thread. 


General Rules of Pradice. 


In performing this operation the furgeon muft be parti 
cularly attentive to the choice of the place where he fhould 
amputate ; to the prevention of any violent hemorrhage 
during the operation; in cutting through the fin and 
mufcles, to the faving of as much of thefe parts as is necef- 
fary for entirely covering the {Lump ; in tying up the arte- 
ries, he mutt be careful to fpare the neighbouring nerves 
and other parts as much as poffible; he mult be attentive to 
the fupport of the external integuments, that they may not 
fhrink back again after the operation; and, finally, to the 
fubfequent treatment of the patient, till he is completely 
cured. In general, a fuccefsful event depends upon the 
furgeon promoting, by every means in his power, a fpeedy 
union of the parts, or the healing of the word without 
fuppuration; the chief method by which this important 
point may be obtained, is by preventing all expofure of the 
wounded furface, and retaining the integuments in clofe con- 
ta&t with the fubjacent bone, &c. 

Ordinary Steps of the Operation. 

Having determined onthe propriety of amputating, and 

fixed the time in which it fhould be performed, we fhould 


prepare and arrange the neceflary apparatus. Previoufly to 
commencing 
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commencing the operation, the furgeon will not fail to fee every 
thing in the apartment that may be wanting, either for his own 
ule or the patient’s comfort. Whenthe affiftants have been pro- 
yerly inftrudted, a tourniquet is firft to be placed over the main 
artery of the limb tobe amputated, fo as to ftop the circulation 
entirely. On fome occafions a tourniquet cannot be applied, 
and in fuch cafes a careful perfon is to be appointed to the 
office of preventing the hemorrhage by other means. ‘I'he 
limb being firmly fecured, an incifion is then to be made 
through the ficin and cellular membrane, down to the mufcles, 
by one circular ftroke, except when the flap operation 
has been refolved on. The integuments are next to be 
raifed, and turned back or drawn up from the mufcles, more or 
“lefs, according to the circumftances of the cafe, for the pur- 
pofe of afterwards furnifhing a covering to the face of the 
ftump: in thus feparating the integuments, we muft have 
particular regard to the fize of the limb. At the lower edge 
of the reflected fkin and fat, the operator begins his fecond 
incifion, carrying it through to the bone, in an oblique di- 
rection upwards, by holding his knife a little flanting. The 
retractor, if one be wanting, is now to be applied ; and, by 
means of the double-edged catlin, the flefh, &c. is to be di- 
vided between the bones (in the fore-arm and leg). A {mall 
line of feparation muft alfo be made through the periolteum, 
‘but it is not to be feraped, for the entrance of the faw ; after 
which the bone or bones will be divided, by flowly re- 
peated long ftrokes with the faw, taking care not to make 
iplinters. Having next fecured the bleeding veflels, by liga- 
ture alone, and wiped away the coagulated blood, after flack- 
ening the tourniquet entirely, we tinifh, by bringing the lips 
of the wound neatly in contaét, retaining them by crofs flips 
of good adhefive plafter, laying foft lint, &c. over the out- 
fide, in the direction of the edges of the wound, and ban. 
daging the ftump, with the ligatures hanging out at one 
corner. Thus may we frequently effect a cure in twenty or 
thirty days, by healing without fuppuration, and without 
danger, after taking off the largeft extremities ; efpecially in 
quiet, airy fituations, and with healthy young patients. 


Amputation of the Thigh. 


In this operation, the patient is to be reclined upon a 
‘table of the ordinary height. A common tourniquet muft be 
applied as near as poffible to the upper part of the thigh, im- 
mediately under Poupart’s ligament, in fuch a manner, that 
the comprefs comes to lie ftraight upon the femoral artery : 
the fillet laid over it is to be fcrewed or twilted, by 
means of a fhort {tick, over a piece of horn or leather placed 
on the oppofite fide, fo tight, that not only no blood can flow 
‘through the large artery, but fo as alfo to {queeze together 
‘all the mufeular parts as clofely as poffible. A tourniquet of 
this kind (fee the Plate of Surgery) prevents a hemorrhage, 
not only from the principal trunk of the artery, but alfo from 
‘alithe lateral branches, and is therefore preferable in fuch cafes 
‘to the fcrew tourniquet. Some furgeons, during the operation, 
never make ufe of a tourniquet, but have the artery ftrongly 
compreifed by an affiftant with his fingers and a cufhion. 

Itis a general rule, that we ought never to amputate more 
of the thigh than the difeafe abfolutely requires; for the 
‘more of it we fuffer to remain, the more ufeful the ftump 
will be. Where the injury done to the limb is fuch, that 
only the leg is damaged up the knee, we amputate the 
thigh about a hand’s breadth over the knee, in order to gain 
a quantity of fkin fufficient for properly uniting the parts. 
The incifion through the fkin muft be made at leaft three 
fingers breadth lower than the fecond cut, by which the 
a a7 ‘divided. In order to kif upon the right mea- 
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fure, we muft principally attend to the thicknefs of the 
thigh, for the thicker it is the more fkin we muft endeavour 
to gain; but it is in general better to fave too much, than too 
little, of the integuments. 

Two affiftants, who ftand at the head of the patient, hold 
faft his arms, and a third fecures the found leg. The dif- 
eafed limb is held by two affiltants in a horizontal pofition, 
with the knee moderately bent. One of thefe holds the 
limb, with both his hands under the knee, firm and im- 
moveable ; the other fupports the thigh in the middle, holds 
it faft, and at the fame time draws the fkin tightly upwards. 
The operator now applies one of the {mall fillets to the place 
where be intends to make the firft cut ; namely, when the 
whole thigh is found clofe over the patella, and draws it 
very tight in an exact circle round the limb. With the af- 
fiftance of this fillet the cut may be made move even and cir- 
cular ; and the flefhy parts, particularly the integuments, are 
prevented from fhrinking and impeding the operatign, being 
held faft and tenfe at every point. This fillet, therefore, is 
of great and effential ule in the operation, and ought cer- 
tainly to be retained, though fome may be inchned to reje& 
it as fuperfluous. But to apply a fecond fillet above the 
cut, as fome do, is unneceflary. The operator, who ftands 
on the outfide of the limb, now cuts through the fkin and 
ccilular texture, with a ftraight, firong, and tharp knife, clofe 
over the upper margin of the fillet, in an exaét circle, without 
cutting into the mufcles. In performing this part of the 
Operation, great attention is neceffary, in order that the inci- 
fion may not be made too fuperficial, or too deep, or even 
crooked. When the operator has divided the fkin all round, 
but not the fafcia lata, by this firft cut, he next divides the 
fafcia cautioufly, by repeated cuts, without penetrating into 
the mufcles ; after which the fkin may be more eafily drawn 
back as far as he thinks proper. The fkin is now to be re- 
traéted in an uniform manner, in order that the fecond cut 
may alfo be made exactly circular; the firlt affiftant mui, 
therefore, be well acquainted with the method of performing 
this-operation. i 

When the fkin has been drawn back full three fingers 
breadth (too much is always better than too little), the 
operator, ufing the fame knife as before, cuts the mufcles 
through down to the bone, clofe to the margin of the re- 
tra¢ted fkin, with a perpendicular, even, and circular inci- 
fion. Some furgeons, however, cut through obliquely, by 
flanting the edge of the knife upwards. If the operator has 
acquired fufficient dexterity by practice, he will always be 
able to make this incifion without carrying the knife twice 
round the limb. 

«As it frequently happens, in amputating the thigh,” 
fays Profeffor Murfinna (Neue Med. u. Chirurg. Beobach- 
tungen. Berlin, 1796. 8. pag. 515), ‘after the circular inci- 
fion through the mufcles, though thefe are divided three 
fingers breadths higher than the fkin, that the flexor-mufcles 
of the leg contraét more than the extenfors, and thus, at 
times, produce a deformity of the flump, which occafions 
fome inconvenience in wearing a wooden leg ; this accident 
might be prevented, by keeping the patient’s knee miode- 
rately bent, whilft cutting through the extenfors, and ex- 
tended whilft making the incifion through the flexors. The 
incifion will, neverthelefs, be even and circular; and when 
performed in the above mentioned pofitions of the limb, wiil 
prevent any deformity of the ltump; for the flexors of the 
leg contraét with much more force, after the incifion, than 
the extenfors; in order to avoid which, the former muft be 
cut through at their greateft elongation, confequently when 
extended, and the latter when contrafied. By this praSice 
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no time is loft, nor any additional pain given to the patient ; 
and both the cure is more {peedily efleAed, and the ftump 
acquires a better form.”” 

Generally (fays Dr. Richter in Medicin, u. Chirurg. 
Bemerk. &c. B. I. Gottingen, 1793. 8. pag. 232.) the flexor 
mufcles contraét with much greater force than the extenfors 

_after amputation of the thigh. They do the fame during 
the progrefs of the cure alfo, and confequently, even in the 
molt rapid cure, attended with no fuppuration, the {tump ge- 
nerally grows uneven at the bottom, which caufes incon- 
veniences in the application of a wooden leg.’ He accedes 
therefore to Prof. Murfinna’s opinion, that the extenfors 
fhould be divided higher and the flexors lower, confequently 
the firt with the knee moderately bent, the fecond with the 
knee extended. This practice deferves, therefore, to be ge- 
nerally recommended. 

According to Mr. Alanfon’s method, the knife ought to 
be conduéted in a flanting direction, with the edge direéted 
upwards, in order to form a hollow cone ; but few furgeons 
have aay opportunity of acquiring the dexterity requilite for 
performing the operation in this manner, by prattifing it 
upon dead bodies ; and it is not done by fome of the moft 
noted furgeons on the continent. Profeffor Callifen (Tode 
Medicin. Journal, B. I. Copenhagen, 1793, p- 106.) does 
not make his incifion in the form of a cone, but cuts 
through the fkin at the requifite diftance from the place 
where the bone is to be fawed through. He next feparates 
the fin from the muicles, as far as is neceflary, in order to 
turn it back like the cuff of a coat. He next cuts through 
the flefh, faws off the bone, binds up the veflels ; and, laftly, 
draws down the retraéted fkin over the ftump, and folds it 
together in fuch a manner as to make it form an oblong flit 
from above to below, out of which the ligatures of the vef- 
{els hang. 

“To hold the knife obliquely (fays Prof. Murfinna in 
Neue Med. u. chirurg. Beobachtungen, p. 165.) with 
the edge turned upwards, in cutting through the mufcles, fo 
as to form a conical incifion, is a refinement upon the opera- 
tion, which it is equally difficult and unneceffary to practife.” 

« T am ftill of opinion, ”? Dr. Richter remarks (Med. und 
Chirurg. Bemerk. B. I. p. 232), “that the operation by 
means of which Mr. Alanfon endeavours to make the ftump 
itfelf hollow, is very difficult, if not entirely impra¢ticable.” 
He performed the amputation in the following manner : the 
incifion was made three fingers breadth above the knee. An 
afiftant laid hold of the limb, with both hands, above the 
place of the incifion, and fecured the fkin. By the firlt cir- 
cular incifion, the operator divided not only the fkin, but 
alfo the cellular texture, as far as the external furface of the 
mufcle ; this muft neceffarily be done, if we wifh to be able 
to draw the {kin much upwards. When the cellular texture 
has not been completely divided, we fhall generally find that 
it becomes tenfe, whilft we are drawing the {kin upwards, 
and thus prevents its being retraéted fo far as it otherwife 
might. Whilft, therefore, the affiltant drew up the fkin as 
much as poflible, the operator made a fecond circular inci- 
fion, clofe to the margin of the retraéted fkin, with which he 
again divided the cellular texture as deep as to the furface of 
the mulfcles, whereby the affiftant was enabled to draw up the 
fkin {till much higher ; fo that now the upper margin of the 
Acin was at leaft three full fingers breadths diftant from the 
tower. The feparating and turning back of the fin, ac- 
cording to Mr. Alanfon’s method, he confiders as a very te- 
dious and difficult operation. With the third circular inci- 
fion he cut into the mufcles along the margin of the retraéted 
gin, not fo deep as down to the bone, however, but only 


about half way through. He now dire&ted this divided ex» 
ternal layer of flefh to be drawn upwards, as much as pof- 
fible, with the flit comprefs ; and with a fourth circular inci- 
fion along the margin of the retraéted fkin, he cut through 
the remaining flefh to the bone. he whole of the flefh was 
now drawn back with the flit comprefs fo ftrongly, that the 
hone was laid bare the length of at lealt two fingers breadths, 
and could be fawed off to that height. When the fkin and 
mulcles were drawn down, the ftump formed a conically 
excavated furface, at the upper point of. which the bone lay 
fo deep within the flefh, that it could not be feen. After 
the veffels had been ticd up, the ftump was preffed together 
on both fides, fo that the wound formed a flit in a ftraight 
direGtion from before to behind. The edges of the fkin were 
fo clofe to each other, that the wound refembled a very nar- 
row fiffure. The fkin was faftened together with adhefive 
platter, and the flefh and the ftump were preffed together by 
pads of lint applied to both fides, and then confined by 
a bandage. ‘The ends of the ligatures hung out at the 
lowelt and polterior angle of the wound. Even on the fifth 
day, three quarters of the wound, from the top, adhered to- 
gether, and were quite dry ; the lowelt quarter, out of which 
the ligatures hung, was ftill moilt, but difcharged only 2 
very few drops of pus during the whole courfe of the cafe. 
On the eleventh day the ligatures were feparated, and the re- 
maining {mall orifice clofed in the fpace of a few days more. 

When all the mufcles have been cut through to the bone 
(whether we have recourfe to Richter’s or Alanfon’s mode), 
the flit comprefs is applied ; by means of which the remain- 
ing mufcular parts are covered, and thefe are, at the fame 
time, fomewhat drawn back by the hands of the affiltant, in 
order that the operator may be able to ufe the faw with more 
freedom, and faw off the bones higher up. When this has 
been done, the periofteum is divided circularly, as high as- 
poffible, with a fhort, ftrong knife, and peeled downwards. 
The faw is now applied horizontally, and the bone fawed 
through. The operator faws flowly- at firft, but when the 
faw has laid proper hold of the bone, he moves it fomewhat 
quicker; and, at the fame time, the affiltants hold the limb 
rather high at the fuperior part, and low at the inferior, fo 
as to bend it fomewhat afunder, in order that the faw may 
not get wedged in during the operation. When the bone is 
nearly fawed through, the faw is again moved flowly and 
with fhort ftrokes, in order that the ftump may become as 
{mooth and even as poffible. Should there ftill remain any 
pal ee on the bone, this muft immediately be re- 
moved. 

As foon as this-has been performed, the veffels are to be 
fecured by ligatures. The principal trunk is firft tied up,. 
and if it be at the divifion of the artery, both branches are in=- 
cluded in one ligature. For this operation a triple thread is 
ufed, which is faftened together with wax, fo as to forma flat 
ligature, in order that the artery may be tied faft.with it, 
without danger of its cutting through. ‘This thread is in- 
ferted into a crooked needle ; the artery is laid hold of, at 
its orifice, with a tenaculum, or crooked tharp hook ; it is 
then drawn forwards, and the needle being introduced under 
the veffel, in fuch a manner as at the fame time to perforate 
the cellular texture on both fides, it is pulled through. The 
affiltant now holds the hook, whilft the operator takes hold 
of the ligature inferted under the artery, and ties it fait with a 
double knot, over which fome furgeons make another fingle 
one, about two lines above the extremity of the veflel. The 
ligature is generally left of fuch a leagth, that it can be con- 
veniently faftened*upon the {Kin on the outfide of the wound. 
Should we find it difficult to difcover the trunk of the ar- 
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tery in proper time, the tourniquet mutt be loofened, upon 
which the {pouting of the blood immediately difcovers its 
erifce. In order to dilcover the orifice of the lateral veffels, 
the tourniquet mult always be quite loofened, that they may 
alfo be bound up in the manner already defcribed. 

As the adhefion of the parts, and the healing of the wound 
depend upon the blood being entirely ftopped, it is neceflary 
that all the lateral veffels which difcharge any fhould be tied 
up ; for which purpofe the furgeon, when he has loofened 
the tourniquet entirely, wipes the ftump with a wet fponge, 
examines whether any of the branches difcharge blood, and 
ties up thofe which do, be they never fo fmall. When no 
more blood is difcharged, the {lump is once more wiped with 
the {ponge, entirely cleanfed from the blood, and the lips of 
the wound are brought together. 

The ends of the ligatures, if there be many, ought to be 
diftributed between both angles of the wound, that they 
may not form a thick bunch, and occafion inconvenience 
by their preffure. When every part of the operation has 
been performed in manner above dire&ted, the adhefion will 
take place eafily ; but if the direétions are not obferved, it 
will fometimes not take place without much difficulty and 

ati. 
y The ijips of the wound may be brought together in two 
different ways. Some prefs them together, on both fides, fo 
that the wound forms a perpendicular flit, which runs in a 
ftraight line from the fore to the back part of the thigh, and 
let the threads of the ligatures hang out of the lowermoft 
and pofterior angle of the wound. Others prefs them toge- 
ther, fo as to form a horizontal fiffure: in this manner the 
ftump can lie conveniently, and the fluids may {till be dif- 
charged by the two lateral orifices of the wound, out of 
which the threads hang. By this method the ftump alfo ac- 
quires a better form than when the fold is made perpendicu- 
larly. 

When the lips of the wound are brought together in ei- 
ther of the abovementioned ways, they muft be made to ap- 
ply neatly to each other, and all the points of the fides of 
the wound brought into clofe contact. Whilft the furgeon 
holds them together in this manner, an afliftant applies from 
four to fix flips of adhelive plalters; then lays over the 
edges of the wound fome loofe dry lint, and covers this with 
a quantity of the fame fubftance, fpread with a mild, heal- 
ing ointment. The whole is finally fecured with a long ban- 
dage, which is applied at the upper part of the thigh, and 
carried down in fpiral folds round the limb to the bottom, 
where it is doubled round, and cariied up again to the upper 
part ; it is then doubled round, and brought over the fore 
fide upon the wound from behind upwards; and thefe folds 
are repeated over both fides of the thigh and over the wound, 
in fuch a manner, that one fold always half covers the other. 
The whole thigh is thus furrounded with the bandage. Thefe 
folds are then fecured by circular folds from below upwards, 
without croffing the bandage over the ftump, as that would 
be an impediment to the adhefion of the wound ; but by ‘this 
method of bandaging, the retraction of the fin is prevented, 
and the adhefion promoted. 

After the bandaging has been completed, the patient is 
placed in a convenient pofture, and the thigh is laid upon a 
bolfter, gently bent; for if laid horizontally, or even lower 
than the horizontal line, it not only caufes pain to the patient, 
but the flexor mufcles of the thigh conttantly tend to bend 
it and bring it to the abovementioned pofition. If we at- 
tempt to counteract this tendency, by applying force to the 
limb, it becomes convulfed, and the adhefion is fruftrated. 

If no particular fymptoms forbid it, the firft dreflings are 
fuffered to remain on till the fourth, fifth, or fixth day ; 


and when all this is ftill properly united, the adhefive plafters 
are neverthelefs left in their places, the wound is cleanfed 
from the impurites that have been difcharged, and the limb 
is bandaged in the manner above defcribed, If anv of the 
plafters have broken loofe, or the lips of the wound have fe- 
parated at any part, the plafler is cut through over the 
wound, without pulling it off, anda new one, or if it be 
neceflary, feveral are applied, in order to bring the feparated 
lips of the wound into proper contact 

Inftead of the circular bandage above deferibed. fome ad- 
vife the limb to be rolled with Loder’s twenty-feven-tailed 
bandage, (D. Juft. Chr. Loder, Chirurg. Medicin. Beobach- 
tungen, &c. lib. i. Weimar, 1794, p. 14. Tab. 1. fig. 4, ©.) 
in which cafe a circular bandage is firlt applied to the upper 
part of the thigh, and carried down to the bottom in fpiral 
folds, fo clofe to each other, as to prevent the retragtion of 
the {kin and mufcles, but not to excite pain, or obftru& the 
circulation. The bandage is faftened with a pin at the lower 
part of the ftump, leaving for future ufe a piece large enough 
for folding two or three times round the limb. After the 
whole of the bandaging has been performed as above de- 
{cribed, the remaining part of the fillet is folded twice or 
thrice round the limb, fo that the preffure can be increafed or 
diminifhed at pleafure, and finally the twenty-feven-tailed 
bandage is applied. 

While we apply the circular bandage, the tourniquet muft 
be removed, but it muft be again applied as foon as we have 
finifred the bandaging of the limb, in order that we may be 
able immediately to {top any hemorrhage that may come on ; 
for which purpofe it muft likewife be kept applied for feveral 
days after amputation has been performed. 

When the patient has been put to bed, and a hooped frame 
laid over the itump, he fhould immediately receive an opiate, 
in order to prevent involuntary fpafmodic motions of the 
ftump. During the firft days after amputation, an affiftant 


. ought frequently to examine the thigh with great care, in 


order that 1f he fhould find blood to flow from any of the vef- 
{cls, he may draw the tourniquet as tight as is neceflary to 
prevent any material hemorrhage, till proper affiftance can 
be obtained. If there exude only a fmall quantity of blood 
from the furface of the {tump, it is unneceflary, on that ac- 
count, to remove the bandages ; but when the hemorrhage 
is confiderable, it can only be {topped by the application of 
ligatures ; for were it even poffible to {top it by compreffion, 
this would fruftrate our principal aim, namely, the {peedy 
union of the parts without fuppuration. After we have 
ftopped the bleeding, we muft apply the bandages as be- 
fore directed. 

When every thing goes on according to our wifh, the 
bandages are only renewed every two or three days, in order 
that we may not impede the uniting of the parts; but 
oftener, if the f{uppuration becomes more copious, or anew 
pain is pereeived inthe wound. Commonly about the roth 
or 11th day, fometimes later, the threads of the ligatures 
may be drawn out by gently pulling them ; frequently they 
grow loote and fall out of themfelyes. When the threads 
have been detached, the open angles of the wound are to be 
united nearly in the farne manner as before ; after which the 
complete cicatrization of the wound takes place in a longer 
or fhorter time, but commonly in a week or a fortnight 
Tore. 

To prevent inflammation, the patient fhould be ftriétly 
treated during the firit days after the operation, according to 
the antiphlogiftic regimen ; though this muit be ufed with 
great caution in exhaufted and debilitated conftitutions, leit 
by too ftrict a regimen we might impair the {trength of the 
bedy. When the pyrexia has abated, and the patient js ina 
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ftate of debility, we give him Peruvian bark, prefcribe 
proper diet, and, at the fame time, take care to keep his 

owels open. As foon as the patient feels himfelf well, it is 
belt to give him no medicines at all, but mercly to enjoin at- 
tention to a proper dict. 

It fometimes happens, that in applying the dreflings we 
find the parts red, tenfe, and painful to the touch, and the 
deges of the fkin ata little dittance from each other. As 
long as thefe circumitances continue, we mult omit the ap- 
plication of the adhefive platters, and cover the furface of the 
itump with a pledgit of {oft lint fpread with cerate, as in the 
firlt drefling ; over this we are to apply a cufhion of lint, 
which is to be fecured with flips of adhefive plafter, or crofs 
pieces of linen ; and the whole of thefe dreflings are to be 
confined with the circular bandage, the preilure of which 
ought to be not ftronger than is neceflary for fecuring the 
dreflings. When the bandage is foiled, with the pus colleéted 
upon it, it fhould be changed for another ; otherwife it may 
be left inits fituation. In general, we ought not entirely to 
lay alide the bandages till the third or fourth week after the 
operation ; but at that ye:riod we fhould do it lett the flump 
grow thinner than the other thigh. As foon as the wound 
is perfectly clean, and the pain and fenfe of tenfion removed, 
the edges of the wound may again be drawn clofely together 
with adhefive plafter. 

The amputation of the thigh has been performed, ouly at 
its lower part, namely, at the adopted diftance of three or 
four fingers breadths from the knee, for fear of a too copious 
hemorrhage ; but experience has fhewn, that in cafes of ne- 
ceflity the operation may be fafely performed very high upon 
the limb. Only in fuch cafes the tourniquet mutt be fe- 
cured with great care, that it may not flip off in confequence 
of the retraction of the mufcles. For this purpofe we may, 
according to Mr. Schmuker’s method, (Vermifche Chirur- 
gifche Schriften, lib. i. Berlin a Stettin, 1776, c. 8. p. 43-) 
lay under the tourniquet four pieces of tape about an 
inch broad, and two feet in length ; directing two affiftants 
to lay hold of thefe like handles, and draw them tight, 
two of them on the inner, and two on the outer fide of the 
limb, whereby all fuch difagreeable confequences will be 
prevented. 


Amputation of the Leg. 


It is adopted by many as a general rule, that the ampu- 
tation of the leg fhould never be performed juft above the 
ankle, even though the difeafe be feated near the bottom of 
the limb ; but always three or four finger-breadths under the 
knee : repeated experiments, however, have fhewn, that am- 
putation may be fuccefsfully performed juft above the ankles, 
and as near to them as the difeafe permits. The advan- 
tage of being able to ufe the knee-joint in walking is fo 
great, that the furgeon fhould not deprive the patient of it. 
(See our account of the M/ap Operation.) The objeétion, 
that a long ftump is an incumbrance, may be removed by the 
ufe of an artificial foot. In order to promote the cure of 
thofe wounds, the projecting tendinous parts mutt be fepa- 
rated with the {ciffars. Mr. B. Bell conceives it to be betterin 
every inftance, where the circum{tances admit of it, to ampu- 
tate a little above the ankle than at the upper part of the leg ; 
amputation immediately under the knee he rejects entirely, 
as the cure of the ftump is always tedious in this fituation, 
the bones thick, and the foft parts deficient. In fuch cafes 
he prefers amputating above the knee, though his opinion 
cannot be unconditionally adopted. 

When we are to amputate immediately below the knee, 
the patient is placed upon a table, and fecured in the fame 
manner as inthe amputation of the thigh. Some are of 


opinion that the tourniquet fhould be applied a little above 
the knee, with the cuflion upon the artery in the ham ; but 
others apply it alfo in this operation immediately under 
Poupart’s ligament, or in the middle of the thigh, which is 
the preferable method. ‘The foot and leg are fecured by an 
affillant, who fits before the patient. A fecond affillant 
draws up the integuments towards the kuee. ‘The furgeon 
ftands on the infide of the limb, and with his knife makes 
firtt a civcular cut through the fkin and cellular fubftance 
down to the muicles ; fo that after as much of the integu- 
ments as will afterwards be neceflary for covering the flump, 
has been feparated in this manner from the parts beneath, 
the mufcles and bones may be divided immediately below 
the part where the tendons and flexor muicles of the leg are 
inferted. When this has been done, the foft parts between 
the two bones mult be divided with a two-edged knife 
(named a Carern ), and the perioiteum feparated downwards. 
The fin and other foft parts mult then be held faft to 
protect them againtt the faw, which 1s to be applied fo as to 
cut through both of the bones together, When this bas 
been done, and the veflels tied, the external integuments are 
drawn over the flump, and retained with adhetive platters. 
During the comfe of the cure the practice is the fame as 
after amputation of the thigh. 

In feparating the kin we muft be very careful to feparate 
it from the fubjacent parts in fuch a manner as to have as 
much as poflible, if not the whole, of the cellular fubftance 
attached to it. ‘The more we deprive the fkin of its cellular 
texture, the more lifelefs it becomes, and the lefs fit for ad- 
hering {peedily to the ftump. As the fkin alfo on the fore 
part of the leg cannot be retracted with near the fame facility 
as in other parts, for example, the thigh, where it lies upon 
mufcles, whillt on the fore part of the leg ; on the contrary, 
it is connected by a very denfe cellular fubftance imme- 
diately to the perioflcum, the affittant is always obliged to 
fold back as much of it as has been feparated, before the di- 
vilion of the mufcles can be attempted, in order that the 
furgeon may be able to feparate them from the bone, and 
fave as much of them as is requilite for covering the ftump. 

The reafon why the furgeon is direéted to ftand on the 
infide of the leg in this operation is, that when the knee and 
foot are turned inwards, and the fibula raifed, he may be able 
to faw through both bones of the leg together, which he 
cannot do when he ftands on the outiide. Finally, he muft 
take care not to fuffer the bone to break off, or fhould fuck 
an accident happen, he mult remove the inequalities that may 
be produced by it. Many have advifed, in amputating the 
leg, after the mufcles have been cut through, to apply a liga- 
ture round both bones, in order to hold them fait, and the 
fame has alfo been advifed in the amputation of the fore-arm 5 
but this can be of no advantage, for it will be better to hold 
both the bones faft with the hand, and infert the forefinger 
between them, nearly under the fpot where the faw isto go | 
through, in order to prevent their coming into contaé with 
each other. i 

When the leg is amputated immediately above the ankle, 
an artificial foot cannot eafily be applied and fecured upon the 
ftump ; the machine muft be made heavier and thicker at the 
ankle, nox can the leg be made fo equal in length and thick- 
nefs as the other, as would otherwife be poflible. When the - 
ftump is about nine inches in length from the knee, its di- 
menfions are reckoned to be in every refpeé the moft con- 
venient. 

Of amputating with a Flap. 


Tn the old method of performing amputation, the cures 
were very tedious, and the health of the patients much im- 
paired 5 
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paired; and as the ftumps became fo pyramidal and feantily 
covered with foft parts, an attempt was made to perform the 
operation in fuch a manner as to fave a quantity of fleth and 
fkin for the purpofe of covering the ftump. This operation 
we have fhewn to have been firlt invented by Mr. Lowdham, 
of Exeter, and afterwards practifed by Mr. Young, of Ply- 
mouth; though fince their time Verduin, of Amfterdam, 
and {till later, Sabourin, of Geneva, have claimed the merit of 
this invention. In France this method met with many ad- 
yocates, but it was never approved of in Germany. In 
England it had been wholly neglected fora long time, when 
it wes anew propofed by O’ Halloran, with fome alte rations 
and fuppofed improvements of his own. (See his Treatife 
on Gangrene, Svo. London, 1765.) : 

As it is very difficult to reftrain the heamorrhagy which 
may accidentally happen to fupervene, after the flap has 
been applied in Mr. Young’s manner, it being neceffary for 
that purpofe to undo the whole of the bandages, and feparate 
the flap from the furface of the wound; moreover, as the 
flap does not always adhere uniformly over the whole fur- 
face of the ftump, and the pain, inflammation, and tenfion 
which fupervene, are fometimes’ much more violent than 
after the ordinary method of amputating, Mr. O’ Halloran 

propofed to drefs the {lump and flap as two feparate wounds 
for the firfl twelve or fourteen days; but afterwards, when 
the danger of a bleeding is over, the fymptoms fubfided, 
and fuppuration eftablifhed, to turn the flap back over the 
furface of the {tump, and fecure it by adhefive plafters, com- 
prefies, and bandages, till a complete adhefion has taken 
lace. It feems that one grand cavfe of failure in the 
freee of the flap operation, as it was performed in France 
about a century ago, was ‘ the monftrous hemorrhagy,” as 
Mr. O’Halloran expreffes himfelf; and, according to their 
uncouth mode of conducting the operation, we almoft agree 
with the laft named writer, that ‘it was abfolutely impoflible 
for it to fucceed.”” But we are furprifed that Mr. Benjamin 
Bell, of Edinburgh, even in the new edition of his Surgery, 
fhould mifreprefent the fuccefs of the prefent mode, {fo 
much as to deny its having cured * before the fourth week.”’ 
Syftem of Surgery, vol. vil. p. 330. 7th edition: this is cer- 
tainly an unfair and imperfeét ftatement of Mr. B, Bell. 

By Mr. O’Halloran’s improvement the flap operation was 
rendered more fafe and certain, but has not come into ge- 
neral ufe, as that which Mr. Alanfon invented in the mean 
time deferves, in moft cafes, the preference. The flap may, 
under various circumftances, be employed with advantage. 
Where it is impraéticable in the common way to cover the 
divided parts fufficiently, we ought always to cut out a flap 
of mufcle or fkin for that purpofe: it is belt, for example, 
when we amputate the arm at the fhoulder joint, or a finger, 
or toe. It has alfo been preferred by fome furgeons when 
the leg is to be amputated immediately under the knee, as 
the integuments are very thin at that part, and there is 
reafon to fuppofe that the ftump cannot be fufficiently co- 
vered by any other means. 

It has not been the common pra¢tice to make a double flap, 
although this is at prefent done with very great advantage 
by the furgeons of the Liverpool Infirmary. Their method is 
(excepting for difeafes of the feet) to take the flap from 
each fide of the limb, in preference to above and below, as 
it affords a better outlet for any pus that may colle in the 

ftump. Uponanaverage, we find, on mp; recent inquiry, 
the ftumps are healed in about “ eighteen days ;?? which 1s 
more than can be faid in favour of any other mode of am- 
putating. The double flap likewife is free from the puckered 
appearance which remains after the fingle flap; and in a few 
weeks, we are informed, * the cicatrix can hardly be per- 


ceived.”? Our own experience with the flap operation, even 
in the metropolis, is much in its favour; fo that whatever 
objections have been raifed againft it (when properly per- 
formed), we are ftrongly inclined to think they have been 
chiefly theoretical, and not founded on aéual obfervation. 


Amputation with a Flap immediately above the Knee. 


This operation may be performed either with one or two 
flaps ; but if it be done with only one, it fucceeds belt on 
the fore part of the thigh, as there is here a fufficiency of 
foft parts for forming the flap and covering the bone; and 
as the matter thus pafles off more readily when the flap is 
applied, and the patient laid down upon his back. 

The patient being placed upon a table, and the tourniquet 
applied to the femoral artery below Poupart’s ligament, an 
affiftant draws the {kin firmly up, and retains it in that fitua- 
tion. Whilft this is doing, we ought to mark, with ink 
upon the fkin, the circumference of the intended fap. The 
extreme angle of the flap fhould reach to the bottom of the 
thigh unlefs the fin be much difeafed, in which cafe the 
flap muft terminate where the difeafe of the integuments 
commences. The bafe of the flap muft be at the picce 
where we’ intend to faw through the bone. Its breadth 
mult be proportionate to the dimenfions of the limb. If, 
for example, the diameter of a ftump be twelve inches, a 
flap four inches and a quarter in length will be fully fufficient 
to cover it. But as fome allowance mutt alfo be made for 
the quantity of fkin and mufcles that may be faved on the 
oppolite fide of the limb, by drawing them up before fawing 
the bone, a thigh twelve inches thick will not require a flap 
more than three inches and a quarter long, and fo in propor- 
tion to the fize ef thelimb. ‘The flap fhould be as broad at 
the bafe as the breadth of the limb will permit ; and it fhould 
be continued nearly, though not entirely of the fame breadth, 
till within a little of its termination, where it fhould be cut 
circular, fo as to correfpond, as accurately as may be, with 
the back part of the circumference of the wound. 

When now the furgeon has marked out the circumference 
of the fap, he mult place himfelf on the outfide of the thigh, 
apply the point of a ftraight double-edged knife to the outer 
fide of the bafe of the intended flap, and pufh it in to the 
depth of the bone; then, carrying the point clofe to the 
bone, pulh it through the integuments on the oppofite fide 
of the mark. He muft now carry the edge of the knife 
downwards in fuch a direétion as to cut out the flap accord- 
ing to the figure marked ont ; but towards the end he fhould 
raife the edge fomewhat from the bone, fo as to make the 
lower part of the flap fomewhat thinner than the bafe, 
whereby it will apply more accurately to the furface of the 
fore. ‘The flap mutt be held by an affiftant, but the {kin 
and mufcles on the back part of the limb muft, with one 
ftroke of the knife, be cut down to the bone, about aninch 
lower down than where the bone is to be fawed. The muf- 
cles are then to be feparated to this height from the bone, 
with the point of the knife, and all the foft parts muft be 
drawn back with the flit comprefs, till the bone is fawed. 
Any {plinters that may have been left are then to be feparat- 
ed, the arteries tied up, and the ligatures left hanging out 
at the edge of the flap. 

The mufcles and integuments muft now be drawn down, 
and fecured with a roller, as has been dire&ted above, in 
treating of the amputation of the thigh with the circular 
incifion. The flap may now be laid down over the furface 
of the wound, the coagulated blood having firlt been care- 
fully wiped off with a {ponge, and the flap may then be mo- 
derately fecured to the ftump with adhefive plafters and fu- 
tures. The under part of the ftump fhould be covered hd 
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a large pledgit fpread with cerate, and a cufhion of lint or 
tow Jaid over it. The whole fhould then be fecured with 
crofs {traps of linen, and feveral turns of the circular roller. 
After the {pace of three or four days, or even longer, the 
dteffings may be renewed. As foon as all the ligatures are 
removed, and the tenfion and pain have abated, the fkin may 
be drawn over every part of the wound which before was not 
covered, and fecured with adhetive platters. 

The method now defcribed is generally to be preferred ; 
but if, inltead of efeeting the cure by promoting a fpeedy 
adhefion of the parts, the furgeon deems it advifeable, he 
will treat the flap as a feparate wound according to O’ Hal- 
loran’s method ; in which cafe, his eafielt mode of proceed- 
ing is as follows: The mufcles and fin being brought down 
and fecured with the roller, the whole furface of the ftump 
is covered with a foft pledgit fpread on both fides with an 
emollient ointment. Upon this the flap is laid down, and 
another pledgit of the fame kind being laid over the flap, 
a cufhion of lint or foft tow, and a comprefs of foft linen are 
applied, and the whole is fecured with crofs ftraps of linen 
and acircular roller ; but with no more preffure than is re- 
quifite for the fecurity of the dreflings. At the end of three 
dr four days the dreflings may be renewed in the fame man- 
ner; and about the tenth or twelfth day, or whenever the 
tenfion and inflammation are-removed, the Hgatures may be 
taken out. 

When now a proper fuppuration is eflablifhed, the flap 
may be applied to the {tump. But previowly, the matter 
mult be wiped off from the furfaces of both fores, with 
~ foft fponge, and thefe being brought into contaét with the 
ereateft exaétnefs poflible, they may be fecured either with 
adhefive plafters or two or three futures. 

Mr. Benjamin Bell, who prefers the latter method, af- 
fures us. that when, with a view to immediate adhefion, 
the flap is laid down dire&tly after the operation, the pain, 
tenfion, and inflammation, which enfue, run often fo high 
as to compel the furgeon to remove the dreffings : whereas, 
when O?Halloran’s method is adopted, the inflammation 
which enfues is very trifling, and the cure is accomplifhed 
-even more quickly, than when the operation has been done 
according to the former method. We are, however, very 
much difpofed to think the inflammation, &c. is tio often 
produced by tight bandaging or futures, in the cafes where 
it fails of fuccefs. 

The operation with tao flapr, according to Ravaton’s 
method, is performed in the following manner: When the 
tourniquet has been applied, an affiltant draws up the fin 
tight, and makesa circular incifion through the fkin and 
mufcles at the lowermoft part of the limb, with the edze of 
the knife turned obliquely upwards. A fharp-pointed knife 
is now pufhed in on one fide of the limb down tothe bone, at 
the part where the bone is to be fawed, and the under edge 
of the knife being turned obliquely outwards, the mufcles 
are Civided down to the circular incifion. The {kin aad 
mufcles on the oppofite fide of the limb are now divided by 
a fimilar incifion, and with thefe the intermediate foft-parts 
that may have been left are likewife cut through. When 
now the bone has been fawed, and the veflels tied up, the 
furgeou mutt either lay both flaps together immediately (as we 
recommend), or keep them feparate for the firft twelve or 
fourteen days, after which he may treat them in the manner 
above direfted. 


Of the Flap-Operation below the Knee. 


This operation is performed nearly in the fame manner as 
that above the knee; and the flap may be applied either im- 
mediately, or after the pain, tenfion, and inflammation are 


gone. Only we cannot here, as onthe thigh, fo cormmo- 
dioully cut out the flap on the fore part of the limb, as the 
leg has no mufcles there. On that account all writers direct 
the flap to be cut out at the back part: though this is at- 
tended with a very confiderable inconvenience. For when 
the flap has been cut out of the calf of the leg, it is fearcely 
poflible, after it has beca applied to the ftump, to prevent 
the accumulation and retenfion of the pus, as it does not 
find a free vent below, and we dare not apply more than a 
very moderate degree of preflure to the ft ump. 

Luftead therefore of cutting the flap out of the'back part 
of the leg, Mr. B. Bell advifes us to do it from the outfide 
of the limb, where there is a fufficient quantity of mufcles 
for the purpofe, and where the flap can be no impediment 
to the difcharge of the pus. ‘He therefore performs the 
operation according to the following method: Let the point 
of the knife be entered on the outfide of the ridge of the 
tibia, at the place where the bone is to be fawn, and after 
carrying it backward, in a dire&t line, to the oppofite fide of 
the bafe of the flap, let the edge be carried down the line 
previoufly marked with ink as a dire€tion for the form and 
length of it. 

When we ‘amputate immediately above the ankle, we 
mult cut out the flap behind, as there is not a fufficient 
quantity of foft parts behind; but it is here co be repeated, 
what has already been obferved, that the leg ought never 
to be amputated fo immediately above the ankle, as to have 
the ftump too long for an artificial leg and foot being con- 
veniently adapted to it. In an adult we ought therefore to 
form the flap about nine inches under the knee, if we with 
to perform the operation in this manner. 


Amputation of the Foot, Toes, and Fingers. 


When the whole foot is difeafed, we muft perform the 
amputation in the manner above mentioned, above the ankle. 
This fhould alfo be done even where the joint itfelf is found, 
but all the ret of the foot difeafed. Some, indeed, have 
advifed to take off the foot at the ankle joint ; butas, when 
this is done, an artificial foot cannot well be applied, nor 
the ftump covered with flefhy fubflance, the amputation 
above the ankle is evidently to be preferred. 

But when a confiderable part of the foot is ftill found, we 
ought to endeavour to preferve it, and merely to remove 
what is difeafed ; and this fhould be our pra¢tice even where 
two of the metatarfal bones only remain found; for the pa- 
tient may {till make great ufe even of a {mall part of the foot 
in walking, provided he wears a fhoe well made, properly 
ftuffed out, and with a ftrong unyielding fole. ‘This may 
be done, efpecially when the bones on the infide of the foot, 
or thofe correfponding to the great toe, and thofe .next it, 
areleft. Very remarkable, therefore, is the cafe of Mr. ‘Vur- 
ner’s amputating the foot at the middle. ‘The operation 
was performed on account of a painful tumour, which ex- 
tended as far as the middle of the metatarfus; and it was 
thought unneceflary to amputate above the ankle. A double 
incifion was therefore made, and in order to preferve as much 
as poflible of the integuments, a {mall part of them fituated 
above the tumour, was included in the firft incifion. As the 
integuments could not be drawn back to any confiderable 
length, it was impoffible to preferve fo much of them as 
might have been wifhed. "The foot was fawed through at 
the upper part of the metatarfus, the hemorrhage was 
eafily flopped, and in the courfe of ten weeks it was 
completely healed, without any violent fymptom having 
fupervened. 

When only fingle bones of the tarfus are difeafed, thefe 
bones alone are to be taken out. When only one part of a 
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bones difeafed, this muft be removed with the faw, chifel, 


or trephine, but not the whole bone taken away. 

In every amputation as much {kin as is fufficient for 
covering the wound mult be faved; but this is particularly 
neceflary in amputating any part of the foot, where bad ef- 
fets are to be apprehended from frigtion in walking. As 
the fkin of the fole of the foot is commonly very thick, the 
flap which is to cover the fore ought, if poflible, to be taken 
from that part; for this will prevent the bad effeéts of fric- 
tion upon the part, much more than could be done by the 
fkin- of the upper part of the foot which is thinner, and 
unaccultomed to friGtion or preffure. 

In performing this operation, the patient is placed ona 
table, andthe tourniquet applied either below Poupart’s 
ligament, near the upper part of the thigh, or over the knee, 
with acomprefsin the ham. The limb is fecured by an al- 
fiftant, and in fawing through the difeafed bone, a piece of 
palteboard, or a thin {plint of wood, fhould be inferted be- 
tween it and the contiguous found bone, in order to prote& 
the latter from the faw. When the difeafed bone has thus 
been removed, and the arteries tied, the flap that has been 
faved is laid, with as much exaétnefs as poffible, on the fore, 
and fecured with flips of adhefive platter, and a roller. If 
futures are employed, they ought to be inferted in fuch 
a manner as not to injure the tendons of the flexor and ex- 
tenfor mufcles of the foot and toes. 

Inamputating the fingers and toes, we proceed in the 
fame manner as with the larger extremities, and the {tump 
mutt here alfo be covered witha flap. The fkin is drawn 
back as much as poffible, after which the fkin and flefh are 
cut through with a ftraight biftoury, between the con- 
tiguous found fingers and the difeafed one, in a ftraight line 
backwards, till fomewhat above the joint, on both fides ; 
the fkin and flefh are alfo cut through above, round the 
joint ; the finger is then bent towards the palm of the hand, 
and cut off from the out to the infide ; the incifion termi- 
nating at the fore part in fuch a manner, that ftill fome part 
of the flefh is preferved for the purpofe of being afterwards 
applied over the wound to facilitate the cure. When we 
only leave afingle flap of integument on the finger, it has 
been recommended to let it be taken from below in labour- 
ing people, to afford a fuitable ftump for preffure; but, 
where beauty is more an obje&l than ufe, we may take the 
flap of fkin from above, as it will then fcarcely occafion a 
vilible {car after the cure. 

In as much as we here {peak of the cafe, in which the 
whole finger or toe is amputated from the contiguous 
metacarpi or metatarfi, we mult alfo proceed in a fimilar 
manner when amputating only one or two joints ; and if we 
find it neceflary to tie an artery, we fhould do it by means 
of the tenaculum. The flap muft be laid over the wound, 
and fecured as.accurately as poffible with adhefive platters, 
and moderate preffure with a-roller. The obje&ion which 
has been made that the union of the foft parts with the 
cartilage is precarious, is not founded in truth ; for the fkin 
unites with the cartilage, which covers the bone at the joint 
almoft as readily as with other parts. It is therefore un- 
neceflary that we fhould feparate the cartilaginous furface of 
the joint with a fmall faw, as was formerly the general 


practice. 


Amputation of the Arm and Fore-Arm. 


This-is performed in every refpeét in the fame manner as 
has formerly been directed-for the amputation of the thigh 
andleg. It fhould be remembered, however, that a long 
ftump will be more ufeful in the arm than a fhortone. When 
we are to amputate at any oth:r partthan the joint, we may 


do it without cutting out a flap to cover the wound ; for in 
thefe parts there is a fufficient quantity of mufcles, cellular 
texture and fkin, for covering the ftump, if we draw back 
the fin, according to the direGtions formerly given, and firlt 
divide that, and afterwards the mufcles. Should this not 
be pradticable in certain cafes, it would then undoubtedty be 
better to perform the operation with a flap. 


Amputations in the Faint. 


Thefe operations have been recommended on the autho- 

rity of a number of cafes in which they have been performed, 
In fuch an operation we are dire¢ted to cut firlt through the 
fkin, nearly over the joint, with a {traight knife upon the upper 
or foremoft fide, making a femicircular incifion ; we then open 
the capfule of the joint on both fides, and in doing this, we 
bend the limb (fuppofe it be the hand) in order to obtain 
room for cutting through the capfule all round, that we may 
the better be able to {pare the cartilage of the found mem- 
ber. The reft of the operation and cure is conduéted in the 
ufual manner. 

But though amputation at the joint is preferable to ampu- 
tation above the joint, with the fingers and toes, and perhaps 
alfo with the hand, the application of the fame practice to 
other joints, fuch as the elbow, knee, and ankle-joint, mutt 
be attended with very great difficulties. For, in the firft 
place, this method of amputating is in fact more tedious 
than the operation above the joint. It is alfo equally pain- 
ful, and the hemorrhage equally dangerous ; and as the foft 
parts in thefe joints are moltly aponeurotic and tendinous, a 
favourable inflammation and fuppuration are not fo likely to 
enfue. Befides it is very difficult at the elbow and ankle- 
joint to fave fo much mufcular fubftance and fin as are requi- 
fite for covering the bone at the furface of the articulation, 
on which account a tedious fuppuration and exfoliation ge- 
nerally take place; and there is reafon to apprehend, that 
we may afterwards be ftill compelled to amputate again 
above the joint, and faw through the bone. 

We fhall defcribe the operation, as it has been done at the 
hip and fhoulder-joint by eminent furgeons. 


Amputation of the Arm at the Shoulder Faint. 


Though this operation ought never to be performed 
when we can accomplifh. our purpofe by amputating below 
the fhoulder-joint, it being always a hazardous operation, 
yet we ought not to hefitate to undertake it, when abfceffes 
in the joint, caries of the humerus extending to the fhoulder, 
complicated fraétures reaching as far as. the head of the 
bone, bad gun-fhot wounds, or a. fphacelus render it necef- 
fary. Mr. Bromfeild has given-the following direétions for 
performing it ; and he did it feveral times with fuccefs. See 
his Chirurgical Obfervations, vol. i. p. 247, et./eq- 

When the apparatus is ready, place the patient upon his 
found fide upon a table, and in a fomewhat oblique potture. 
that the furgeon may have room to move freely. Let.an af- 
fiftant then comprefs the fubclavian artery at the place where 
it pafles through the fcalenus mufcle, in fuch a-manner that, 
by the refiftance of the firft rib, the paflage of the blood 
through the artery may be entirely prevented. In order to 
know whether the preflure be fufficient for this purpofe, we 
have only to examine the pulfe at the wrift. 

The patient being properly fecured by the affiftants, and 
preffure made firmly on the artery, the furgeon begins his in- 
cifion on the inner fide of the arm, at the edge of the deltoid 
mufcle, namely, at the place where the great pectoral mufcle 
pafles over the axilla, to be inferted into the os humeri. He 
cuts through the fkin and mufcles, carrying his. incifion 
downwards, and rather obliquely outwards, till he. one 7 
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little below the termination of the deltoid. He then conti- 
nues his incifion acrofs to the outer fide of the arm, but fo as 
to make this crofs incifion femicircular, and continues it on 
the onter fide of the arm as far as the fold of integuments 
in the axilla. By means of this femicircular incilion, we 
obtain, provided the fltin and mufcles have been drawn 
upwards from the bone, a flap of the form of a crefcent, 
with which we may fill up the axilla after the operation. 

A fecond incifion mult now be made, commencing at the 
procefius acromion, to be continued quite through the del- 
toid mulcle in a longitudinal direction, and as far as the place 
where this mufcle is inferted into the os humeri, terminating 
in the firtt femicircular incifion. This incifion, however, mult 
not divide the flap into two equal parts, but it mutt be carried 
fomewhat more inwards, fo as to make the outer divifion of 
the flap the largeft. The operator then paffes his knife un- 
der the outer edge of the inner divifion of this flap, and fepa- 
rates it from the bone as high up as he is able. By thefe 
means, the tendon of the peétoralis major is laid bare. He 
now introduces under the tendon the fore-finger of his left 
hand, which ferves as a conductor to a crooked knife pro- 
vided with a guard at the point, with which he cuts through 
this tendon, near to the place where it is attached to the os 
humeri. If by thefe means the veflels have not yet been laid 
fufficiently bare to be eafily taken up, he divides alfo the 
outermott head of the biceps mufcle. 

The veffels being now fufficiently in view, the furgeon 
firtt ties the artery with a {trong ligature about cight inches 
in length. For this purpofe he makes ufe of a peculiar 
kind of inftrument, which is fixed to a flat handle, like a 
{calpel, and towards the point refembles a blunt crooked 
needle, having a tranfverfe eye at its anterior extremity. 
When he has introduced the ligature under the artery, by 
means of this inftrument, he directs his affiftant to lay hold 
of the ligature, with a fmall tenaculum, on the other fide, 
near to the eye of the needle; which being done, he draws 
back che needle. He now cuts through the ligature, at the 
tenaculum, by which means he obtains two ligatures. The 
one of thefe he lays hold of, and draws it a little forwards, 
in order to find its other end; after which he ties the ar- 
tery with a furgeon’s knot, about two inches below the 
head of the os humeri.. The other ligature is applied about 
half an inch lower down, and the artery is then divided a 
little below the fecond ligature. The great brachial vein 
mult alfo be tied with the fame care, without, however, in- 
clofing the nerve, and then cut through in the fame manner 
as the artery. He then delivers the ends of the ligatures to 
an afliftant, who holds them up with one hand, towards the 
upper part of the thorax, and with the fingers of the other 
compreffes the veffels at the axilla. 

The furgeon then divides the nerve as high as pofiible, 
and much higher than the artery. He now feparates the 
outer part of the flap alfo, as high up as fufficiently to expofe 
the capfule of the joint ; he then cuts through the muicles 
and the capfule at the fuperior and lateral part, and prefles 
the arm a little backwards, upon which the head of the bone is 
immediately diflodged from the focket of the joint, after 
which the remaining part of the capfule is eafily divided. He 
now completes the operation with the third grand incifion, 
which he commences at the infide of the fhoulder, where the 
veffels mult be protected by the fingers of the affiftant 
from the knife; and contioues it in a femicircular direction 
through the flefhy parts, which cover the inner fide of the 
joint, till this incifion terminates in the firft incifion on the 
outfide of the arm. Should any of the veffels {till throw out 
much blood, it muft be drawn out with the tenaculum and 
tied, taking care not to include the nerve in the ligature. 
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The ends of the ligatures are then drawn to the outfide of 
the arm, and the inner part of the flap let fall down in fuch 
a manner, as to fit into the femicircular incifion. The fur- 
geon then paffes a large crooked needle with a thread through 
the inner flap, about an inch and a half under the upperand 
inner part of the wound, and carries the point of it through 
the fin of the wound in the fame line, forming the-inter- 
rupted future in the ufual manner, in order to promote the 
{peedy union of the parts. The fame operation he repeats 
twice with the outer flap, then draws out the ends of the 
threads through the middle incifion in the deltoid mufele, 
and lets them hang out till they come away f{pontaneoufly, 
which may be in about eight or ten days. 

When the focket of the joint is not carious, the operator, 
before drawing out the ends of the veflels, is recommended 
(but, we think, very improperly) to feparate the cartilagi- 
nous fubflance which lines its focket with a fcalpel, and to 
cover the bone with dry lint, which is to remain there till it 
comes away of itfelf. He alfo makes ufe of dry lint when 
the focket of the joint and the adjacent bones are carious. 
Every long finus that does not proceed perpendicularly up- 
wards mutt likewife be laid open by an incifion. 

After the operation he covers the ftump with a double 
piece of flannel, which he draws together with a needle and 
thread, in fuch a manner as to make it lie clofe upon the up- 
per part of the fhoulder, fo that it cannot fall down. This 
he further fecures with other ftripes of flannel, from three 
to four fingers-breadth broad, and from fix to nine feet 
in length, according as the ftrength of the patient requires, 
fewing fuch a {tripe of flannel on each fide to the upper edge 
of the bandage; the foremoft of which he carries behind 
over the back of the patient, and the hindmoft forwards over 
his breaft, fo that they crofs each other over the fhoulder, and 
again on the oppofite fide at the axilla, after which their ends 
are brought back to the ftump, and there fecured with 
pins. ‘T'wo other ftripes of flannel are fixed on the inner and 
outer fide, to the inferior margin of the flannel bandage on 
the ftump, one of which is carried acrofs the back, and the 
other acrofs the breaft at the lower part of the fternum ; 
they are then made to crofs each other at the axilla of the 
found arm, then brought round to the fhoulder, and croffed 
again; after which the end that was brought out under the 
axilla, and carried to the Moulder, is now paffed along the 
lower part of the neck to the bottom of the ftump. The 
other end is brought forwards, and fecured to the bottom of 
the ftump with pins. 

Mr. Benjamin Bell advifes us to perform this operation, 
after a method fomewhat different from that of Bromfeild ; 
although he feems not to have done it himfelf. He direéts 
us to place the patient upon a table of a convenient height, 
covered with a mattrefs and a blanket. Let him be laid 
upon his back, as near as poffible to the edge of the table, 
and properly fecured by affiftants. Hemorrhagy is guarded 
againft by an affiftant comprefling firmly with his finger and 
a cufhion on the fubclavian artery, as it paffes over the firft 
rib dire€ily above the clavicle. ‘he difeafed fhoulder is 
then made to proje€t fomewhat over the fide of the table, 
and the arm is {tretched out at nearly a right angle with the 
body, and fupported by an affiltant. 

The incifion is made exaétly at the infertion of the deltoid 
mu{cle into the humerus, in a circular form through the 
fkin and cellular fubfance ; the integuments are retracted 
about half an inch, and along their margin all the mufcles 
are divided with a perpendicular cut down to the bone. All 
this is performed with the common amputating knife; the 
reft of the operation is performed with a {trong round-edged 
{calpel. With this inflrument a perpendicular incifion x 
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made down to the bone, commencing at the acromion, and 
terminating in the former circular ineifion, fo as to pafs 
ftraight between the centre of the deltoid mufcle and its 
outer edge, and end about an inch above, or rather on the 
outfide of the brachial artery. A fimilar incifion is made 
on the back part of the arm, commencing alfo at the acro- 
mion, and terminating in the circular incifion. This fhould 
be at fuch a diftance from the firft perpendicular incifion, 
that the two flaps formed between them may be both nearly 
of equal breadth. The brachial artery muft be tied, as 
foon as it has been divided by the circular incifion through 
the mufcles ; and any other anaftomofing branches of arteries 
that may have been cut muft likewife be tied ina fimilar 
manner. The two flaps muft now be feparated from the 
bone, care being taken not to injure the great brachial ar- 
tery, in feparating that part of the flap near which it lies. 
An affiftant muft then prefs both the flaps afunder, fo as to 
bring the capfular ligament of the joint into view. Into this 
ligament an opening is now made, and the bone diflocated, 
by dreffing the arm backward. The operation is then finifhed 
by dividing the remaining part of the ligament. 

Any arteries that may have been cut about the joint mult 
be tied, and the ligature fuffered to hang out at the molt 
depending part of the wound. When the parts have been 
cleared of all the coagulated blood, the two flaps are laid to- 
gether, in fuch a manner as to cover the joint as exa¢tly as 

* poffible, and retained in this fituation by one or two more 
futures. A pledgit fpread with emollient ointment is laid 
upon the joint, and over this a cufhion of lint with a foft 
comprefs of linen. All this is fecured by a flannel roller, 
applied fo as to make only a moderate preflure, by which the 
flaps will be kept in conta&t with the parts beneath. The 
patient muft, in other refpeéts, be treated according to the 
direGtions formerly given. In the courfe of eight or ten 
days, Mr. Bell fays, the ligatures will eafily come away; but 
to avoid any rif from fudden hemorrhage, he advifes an af- 
fiftant to watch the patient for the firlt few days after the 
operation. 

This method is undoubtedly more eafy and fimple than 

that of Bromfeild: for the mufcles are divided at once, 
down to the bone, with a circular incifion; and not, asin 
Mr. Bromfeild’s method, firft one mufcle cut and then an- 
other. As the attachments of all the mufcles to the humerus 
are removed by the arm being taken away, it is not neceflary 
we fhould divide them with fuch flownefs and caution; one 
ligature alfo upon the brachial artery is fufficient, if applied 
with the requifite care and attention by means of the tena- 
culum. Neither is it neceffary to fcrape off the cartilage 
from the acetabulum of the joint ; for, as has been already 
obferved, the foft parts will adhere to cartilage as readily as 
to bone. 
_ Another method of amputating the arm at the joint was 
employed by Mr. Default, of Paris, which feems not only 
to be far more expeditious, but alfo lefs painful to the pa- 
tient, and eafier to execute than any other. The manner in 
which it is performed is as follows : 

The patient being placed upon a chair, and the fubclavian 
artery compreffed by the finger of an affiftant at the place 
where it paffes through the fcalenus mufcle, the arm is raifed in 
{uch a manner as to form nearly a right angle with the trunk 
of thebody. A two-edged {calpel, having a ftraight blade 
fix inches in length, and half an inch in breadth, is thruit 
into the joint at the place where the long head of the biceps 
mufcle enters it, and brought out again an inch below the 
axilla ; in this manner the capfule of the joint is cut through 
forwards ; and, at the fame time, the knife is carried round 
the head of the os humeri on the fame fide of the arm, care 
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being taken to keep it always quite clofe to the bone. By 
cutting downwards in this manner, all the flefhy fubftance is 
at once feparated three finger-breadths below the joint, fo as 


to form a triangular flap, in which the axillary artery and 
vein are contained. This flap is immediately laid hold of by 
an affiftant, who holds it off from the bone, and con prefles 
the veflels with his fingers. The arm is then bent a little 
backwards, the knife introduced again into the joint, the re- 


mainder of the capfule and ligaments cut through, and, by 
carrying the inftrument downwards from the back part next 
the bone, and at the {ame diftance from the joint as before, 
another triangular flap is formed fimilar to the former in fhape 
and fize. The arm being entirely cut out in this manner, 
the axillary artery and vein are tiedas high up as poffible. 

When the acetabulum of the joint is quvte free from difeafe, 
the cure is endeavoured to be effeéted by reunion, for which 
purpofe Mr. Default alfo conceived it to be unneceffary to 
{crape away the cartilage. The two flaps are now laid toge- 
ther, fo as to fill up the focket of the joint, and the lips 
united by means of the interrupted future. Over the flethy 
parts dry lint is applied, and over that a comprefs, in the form 
of a crofs of Malta, {pread with ointment ; then again a 
round comprefs and two longuettes, which are all finally fe- 
cured with a flannel roller. Under the axilla an oval piece 
of linen is applied, partly in order to refift the impetus of 
the blood in the axillary artery, and partly to prefs the flefhy 
parts more clofely to the hollow of the fcapula, with a view 
to facilitate the healing of the wound. The whole of thefe 
dreffings are likewife fecured with a roller. 

The knife ufed in this operation mult be fharp, and fome- 
what ground off on both fides, like a pair of {ciffars. The 
blade fhould not be made of too hard fteel, left it break 
during the operation; on the contrary it fhould be rather 
flexible, but at the fame time tough, in order that when it 
is carried round under the head of the os humeri, it may ap- 
ply the more aptly to the bone. 


Amputation of the Thigh at the Hip Foint. 

The propofal of this operation muftat firft ftrike a feeling 
mind with horror; and, indeed, it is fo terrible as well as 
difficult to perform, that many eminent men have thought 
it impracticable to be done with fuccefs. This opinion has 
even been advanced by Schmucker, in his Vermifche Chi- 
rurgifche Schriften, &c. B. i. p. 48. Berlin, 1776; where 
the author fays, ‘he is perfuaded that no patient on whom 
it may be performed can ever furvive.” He very properly 
difluades us from relying on experiments which have been 
made on dogs, and from thence inferring, that fimilar trials 
will fucceed equally well on the human fubje& ; but Schmuc- 
ker ought certainly to have fpoken with fome degree of 
diffidence, after the publication of facts which feem to efla- 
blifh an oppofite opinion to his own. ‘That a perfon may 
actually /urvive this dreadful operation, will appear from 
what we fhall prefently ftate for the reader’s information. 

The poffibility of performing amputation at the hip- 
joint with fuccefs, was difcuffed fo early as the year 1739; 
and was maintained in a public thefis, at one of the medical 
{chools at Paris, A. D. 1748. The members of the Royal 
Academy of Surgery at Paris, likewife believing that it was 
praGticable, gave out the following prize queftion in 1756: 
“* Dans le cas o% P Amputation de la Cuiffe dans P Article pa- 
roitrott Punigque Reffource pour fauver la vie & un Malade, 
déterminer fi Pon droit pratiquer cette Opévation, et quelle feroit 
la Methode la plus advantageufe de la faire ;” but not being 
fatisfied with the anfwer it met with, they again propofed the 
fame fubjeét for the year 1759. On the former occafion, 
twelve memoirs were — by the Royal Academy ; - 

the 
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the latter, thirty-four. Difput. Chirurg. Halleri, tom. v.— 
Opufeules de Chirargie par M. Morand.—Prix de l Acadé- 
mie, tom. iv.—Journal de Médecine en 1759. 

Who would have imagined, & priori, that a patient could 
furvive the complete dilaceration of an arm, with the 
feapula, and all the mufcles attached to it? Yet this is a fa& 
that cannot be controverted. The thigh of a young lad, at 
the Hotel Dieu d’Orleans, was fpontaneoufly feparated at 
the hip-joint, except the round ligament and fciatic nerve: 
the other thigh, which was much {phacelated likewife, was 
prefently afterwards cut off by his furgeon ; and the fore on 
both fides went on well till the fifteenth day from the firft 
operation, when a fever fupervened and deftroyed: the pa- 
tient. Another inflance of an amputation of the limb at 
the hip-joint is recorded by M. Sabatier, (De la Méd. Opér. 
tom. ili. p. 330.) which had been performed in confequence of 
a violent contufion, followed by gangrene: the cure was ef- 
feéted in eighteen montlis, and remained permanent ; fo that 
this man was afterwards married, and had a fine child. Laftly, 
we beg leave to copy an interefling account of a cafe pub- 
lihed by Mr. William Kerr, of Northampton, in vol. vi. 
p- 337, of Dr. Duncan’s Medical Commentaries ; from 
which we may farther prefume on the reafonablenefs of this 
operation, under certain circumftances of extreme danger. 

“ A girl, between eleven and twelve years of age, was 
brought into the hofpital, from Kettering, in December lait. 
She had a tumour on the outfide of her right thigh, ex- 
tending from the middle to near the great trochanter; fhe 
was very much emaciated, had a conftant cough, night 
{weats, and many more heétic fymptoms. She told us that 
fhe had been ailing upwards of two years, during which pe- 
riod fhe had frequently had fevers, and that her lamenefs had 
been gradually increafing from her firft illnefs. That at firft 
fhe had little pain, but a few months before fhe game into the 
houfe, it became very acute from the groin all round the 
hip, and till then fhe never obferved the tumour before men- 
tioned. 

« She fuffered great pain upon the leaft motion of the joint, 
and upon every fuch attempt there was a very perceptible 
grating to be felt. Being engaged myfelf,” fays the author, 
«© 1 dire&ted Mr. Warden, houfe-furgeon, to open the tu- 
mour the day after fhe came into the hofpital; there was 
difcharged about half a pint ‘of ill-conditioned matter, and 
we had the fame kind of difcharge, in a very great quantity, 
at every dreffing, from that time till the operation, which 
was performed the Saturday following. 

“Flattering myfelf that the heGtic fymptoms might be the 
effets of abforption, convinced that the joint was difcafed, 
and concluding, therefore, that there was no other method 
of cure but by amputating the limb at the articulation, I fet 
about it in the following manner: 

‘s Having laid the patient upon the found fide, upon a 
table of a common height, and putting the difeafed thigh at 
right angles with the trunk, I began my incifion immediately 
behind the top of the great trochanter, carrying it oblique- 
ly, backwards and downwards, to the infide of the thigh, 
and from thence obliquely upwards to within two inches of 
the crural artery. 

‘«‘ T then began a fecond incifion at the fame place with 
the former, carrying it in an eppofite diretion over the upper 
extremity of the trochanter, and from thence obliquely tor- 
wards and downwards to within the fame diftance of the vef 
fel as in the former. 

‘“< Thefe incifions were made only through the fkin and 
fat, which being well drawn back by my two affiftants, I cut 
down into the joint, and from thence carried two other inci- 
tions through the mufcles in the fame order and direétion, 


and to the fame extent as thofe which were made through 
the outer teguments. 

« ] then turned the head of the femur out of the aceta+ 
bulum, that I might with more eafe and fecurity accomplifh 
the moft important part of the operation, namely, the cabiig 
up the artery. From the foregoing defeription you will 
eafily conceive that a flap about four inches in breadth, con- 
fifting of all the integuments with the artery included, was 
thll undivided. ‘This flap I grafped firmly betwixt the fin- 
gers and thumb of my left hand, (my fingers on the fkin 
fide of it, and my thumb:on the mufcular) and cut it through 
immediately below my hand, and between three and four 
inches from the paflage of the artery under the ligamentum 
fallopii. 

«The incifion here was made from above downwards, firft 
through the mufcular part of the flap, and then through the 
fat, veflels, and fkin, It was done in this manner that the 
{kin might correfpond with that which was divided by the. 
firlt incifions, and that the edges of the wound, we cannot 
fay lump, might thereby be kept neat and uniform. 

“The next itep was to fecure the artery, which I effected 
by pafling a ftrong ligature round it with a needle, and - 
getting one of my affiltants to tie it up; fuch a compreffion . 
bejng all the while made upon it by my left hand in the 
manner related above, as to prevent the lofs of a tingle drop 
of blood, and the hzmorrhage from the other arteries was 
full as inconfiderable as in any other amputation: of the 
thigh. By faving a good portion of fkin the wound was 
much more decent and feemly.than you can well imagine ; 
but, to my great mortification, I found not only the acetabu- 
lum carious, but alfo the adjacent parts of the offa innominata, 
to a very confiderable extent. From her almoft conftant . 
cough, 1 was under the greateft apprehenfien that the ars 
tery would be forced open; yet no mifchiet enfued, and the 
ligature fell off at the fourth or fifth drefling : the afpe& of . 
the fore, in the mean while, giving us the moit- fanguine 
hopes of her recovery. But about the tenth or eleventh day 
her refpiration became more difficult, expectoration ceafeds 
her mouth and tongue were covered with aphthe, and fhe 
died on the 18th day from the operation. ‘lhe appearance 
of the fore, even to the la{t, was fuch as to afford good reafon 
to fuppofe that the immediate caufe of death was the daily 
increale of the hectic fymptoms, and that without thefe the 
operation would have fucceeded; I therefore had her opened, 
and our fuppofition was, I think, pretty ftrongly confirmed 
by the following phenomena. ‘The lungs were almoft to- 
tally reduced to matter, efpecially on the right fide, in which 
there was f{carcely a veftige of pulmonary iubftance remain- 
ing. The left lobe alfo was full of abfceffes, and reduced 
to lefs than half the natural fize. An abfcefs (commonly 
called the pfoas ab{cefs) was likewife found on the right fide, 
in the abdomen, which-communicated, by a corroded open- 
ing with the acetabulum, with the joint. 

« I have given you. an exact narrative of the circum- 
ftances of the cafe, the operation, and the event of it; at 
leaft, I do not recolle& “any other of confequence. I fhal 
not comment farther upon it than juft to obferve, that the 
total deftru@tion of the ligamentum roturdum by the fupa 
puration within the joint, contributed greatly to the facilit 
with which the operation was accomplifhed ; for I imagine, 
if that ligament had been entire, the divifion of it would 
have been attended ‘with perhaps confiderable embarraff= 
ment; I think, however, it might be effeCted in a found 
oint. 

«* With regard to the expediency of the operation, I am 
fo much convinced of it in certain cafes, that in fuch I fhall 
not, for the future, hefitate to perform it when they occur.’? 
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Concluding Obfervations. 

Te fill remains for us to notice two propofals, one of 
-which is direCted to the prevention, the other to the improve- 
ment, of the operation of amputation. In cafes of {crofu- 
lous tumours, or, as they are termed, white {wellings of the 
joints; of colleGtions of matter in the cavities of joints, 
which often fupervene upon fimple inflammation ; of gun- 
fhot wounds and compound fractures of the joints; often 
alfo of the moft fimple, but, at the fame time, penetrating 
wounds, a varicty of morbid tymptoms take place, which 
render timely amputation of the limb the only means by 
which the unfortunate patient’s life can be faved. In thefe 
difeafes, when they afle&t the knee and elbow-joint, Mr. 
Park has propofed, inflead of amputating the whole limb, 
as is generally practifed, another_remedy, which confilts in 
the complete extirpation of the joint, orrather, in the ampu- 
tation of the extremities of the bones which form the joint, 
together with the whole, or at leaft the greater part of the 
capfular ligament, the cure is afterwards effecied by means 
of callus, which occupies the place of the bones that 
have been fawn off, or the femur ts attached to the tibia by 
a fynoftolis. But in the elbow, the humerus fynoftofes with 
the radius and ulna, without the joint retaining any percep- 
tible power of motion, With this view he made the follow- 
ing experiment : ‘ 

Two inches above the upper end of the patella he made 
an incifion, and carried it down to its lower extremity ; he 
then placed the leg in an extended pofture, and made a crofs 
incifion immediately above the patella, through the tendons 
of the extenfor mufcles, down to the bone, and nearly half 
round the limb, fo as to form a right angle with the former 
incifion. "Che lower angles which were formed by this inci- 
fion, he widened fo as to lay bare the capfular ligament, and 
took out the patella. ‘Che upper angles he likewife widened, 
fo as to-lay bare the head of the femur, and to enable him 
to pafs afmall knife acrofs the pofterior flat part of the bone 
immediately above the condyles, taking care to keep one of 
the flat fides of the point of the inftrument clofe to the bone 
all the way. He then withdrew the knife, and introduced 
an elaftic {patula in its place, to guard the foft parts during 
the fawing through of the femur. He then carefully dit- 
fe&ted out the head of the femur that had been fawn off. The 
head of the tibia was then eafily turned out ; this he fawed 
off, and cut away as much as poflible of the capfular liga- 
ment, leaving only the pofterior part to cover the veflels, 
which he found, upon examination, to be not only unhurt, but 
alfo that they were fufficiently covered with the remaining 
part of the ligament, and that, during the whole of the ope- 
ration, they had been fufficiently far from the courfe of the 
knife. Although the wound had a formidable appearance, 
he faw no reafon to doubt that nature would be able to re- 
pair the breach ; as the limb below would not be deprived of 
its nourifhment, and every healthy frefh-incifed furface, both 
of bone and of foft'parts, has a natural tendency to granulate. 

The next operation he performed upon the elbow-joint. 
He made an incifion, commencing two inches above the tip 
of the olecranon, and terminating at the fame diftance below 
it; he then raifed the integuments, and endeavoured to fe- 
parate the lateral ligaments from each other, in order that he 
might be enabled to draw the bones afunder. But as he 
found this to be difficult, he firft fawed off the olecranon, 
whereby he loofened the joint to that degree, that he could 
-wery eaftly draw it afunder, without being under the necef- 

“fity of making a crofs incifion. He then turned out the 
lower end of the humerus, and fawed it off, and afterwards 
the heads of the radius and ulna. He does not, however, 


flatter himfelf that this method will prove equally fuccefsful 
in all cafes ; as, in fome, amputation is indifpenfably necef- 
fary ; for example, when the difeafe has {pread too far, 
when the foft parts are too much injured, and the caries too 
extenfive. In general, he thinks the operation is more to be 
recommended in cafes of external injury than in fcrofulous 
affections. 

The other propofal, which has Mr. Wrabetz for its an- 
thor, refers to the amputating of limbs without the knife, 
by means of ligatures. Mr. Ploucquet (Von der unbluti- 
gen Abnehmung der Glieder. ‘Tuebingen, 1786, Svo.) de- 
{cribes it as follows: Take a flaxen, or rather a cotton cord, 
of thicknefs and ftrength proportionate to the fize of the 
limb ; lay it in {pirit of turpentine, mixed with fine powder 
of tobacco-leaves, the feeds of the ruta, cantharides, and 
camphor; and after it has lain in this liquid for the {pace of 
twelve hours, apply it to the limb in the following manner. 
Draw back the fkin as much as poffible towards the found 
part of the limb, and apply it above the difeafed part round 
fome perfectly found part of the limb ; draw it tight with a 
turn-ftick, and fecure the latter. About two inches above 
the cord rub a quantity of the above-mentioned mixture, till 
{mall blifters are raifed, which mutt be opened and dreffed 
with a drawing plafter. By this application and by poultices 
the requilite degree of inflammation is promoted. As long 
as the cantharides are employed, the ufe of which is very be- 
neficial to debilitated habits, the patient mutt drink mucila- 
ginous liquids, with which cordials are to be combined, 
fuch as camphor, Peruvian bark, arnica, &c. and, at the 
fame time, blood-letting and refrigerant remedies, efpecially 
nitre, are to be adminiftered. As the cord finks into the fleth, 
and grows loofer, it muit be tightened ; and the crevice which 
it leaves above it mutt be filled up with a fine powder of Pe- 
ravian bark, camphor, and alum, in equal parts. This powder 
may alfo be made into a liniment with ol. hypericon. and rub- 
bed into the above-mentioned crevice. That part of the limb 
which we wifh to feparate fhould be {wathed in a cloth foaked 
in a mixture of a folution of alum, lime-water, and fome aro- 
matic {pirit. Mr. Wrabetz has in one cafe fucceeded in ampu- 
tating the humerus according to this method, and affures us, 
that he has often feparated fmall limbs by means of liga- 
tures: it is, however, a pra€tice that cannot be recom- 
mended for imitation, although Mr. Mariguet has endea- 
voured to demonftrate the advantages of this operation ; 
for, on the one hand, his obfervations are too defetive to 
prove any thing, and on the other, the operation fhould only 
be attempted in a perfeétly fimilar cafe. 

For an account of the means of fupplying defeAiive mem- 
bers, /ee Limss, artificial. 

AMPUZITZA, in Geography, a town of Beflarabia, 26 
miles wett-north-welt of If{mael. 

AMPYX, in Antiquity, a kind of golden chain, which 
ferved to bind the hair of the horfes on the forehead. 
Homer defcribes by this ornament the fteeds of the god of 
war, calling them xpucwumvxes. The term was afterwards 
ufed more generally to denote a band or fillet, which formed 
a part of the drefs, and which encompafied the hair. It 
was fometimes encircled with gold and precious {tones. 

AMRAM, in Scripture Biography, was the fon of Koath, 
of the tribe of Levi, and married Jochebed, by whom he had 
Aaron, Miriam, and Mofes. He died in Egypt, aged 137. 
Exod. vi. 20. 

AMRAN, in Geography, a town of Arabia, 20 miles 
north-weft of Sana. 

AMRAPHEL, in Scripture Hiffory, was king of Shinar, 
and confederate with Chedorlaomer, king of Elam, and two 
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other kings, in making war againtt the kings of Sodom, 
Gomorrah, and the three neighbouring cities. The kings, 
who were in league with him, plundered thefe cities, and 
carried off many captives, among whom was Lot, Abraham’s 
nephew; but Abraham purfued them, retook Lot, and re- 
covered the fpoil, A.M. 2092, B.C. 1912. 

AMRAS, in Geography, a caltle or palace of Germany, 
in the county of ‘I'yrol, called by fothe writers Arx Am- 
brofiana, and alfo Ombra/t, and fituate at the foot of a 
mountain, two miles fouth eaft of Infpruck. In the heat 
of Summer it is a place of retirement for the archdukes. It 
is famous for its colletion of antiquities, gold medals, 
cameos and intaglios, molt of which were fent to it by 
Charles V. On the walls and ceilings are many curious 
paintings, and one, in particular, of Noah’s ark by Baflano, 
for which the grand duke of Tufcany is faid to have offered 
100,000 crowns. Here are alfo a library, a gallery full of 
buits, and many pictures of great value. N. lat. 47°. E. 
long. 11° 40. 

AMRU, or Amrov, Esn-At-As, in Biography and 
Hiftory, a famous Saracen commander, was the dubious pro- 
geny of Aafi, of the tribe of Koreifh, by a notorious 
prottiiute. In his youth he was impelled by the paflions 
und prejudices of his kindred: his poetic genius was ex- 
ercifed in fatirical verfes againtt the perfon and doétrine of 
* Mahomet ; and his dexterity was employed by the reigning 
faGtion, to purfue the religious exiles who had taken refuge 
in the court of the Ethiopian king. From this embafly 
he returned a fecret profelyte, having renounced the worfhip 
of idols ; and making his efcape from Mecca with his friend 
Caled, he joined the fugitive prophet at Medina. His im- 
patience to lead the armies of the faithful was checked by 
the reproof of Omar, who advifed him ‘ not to feek power 
and dominion, fince he who is a fubjet to-day may be a 
prince to morrow.”? Amru, having acquired a high degree 
of military reputation, was the chief in Irak, when Caled 
fummoned all the Arabian generals to his affiftance, in the 
fiege of Damafcus. In Paleftine, he ferved during the 
Caliphate of Omar, under Abu Obeidah, who was the 
commander in chief. On his arrival in this country he was 
jnformed, that Conftantine, the fon of the emperor Hera- 
clius, lay encamped with a body of troops near Cefarea. 
As he was advancing towards the fiege of this city, this 
prince deputed fome Chriltian Arabs to reconnoitre the 
Moflem camp; when one of them was difcovered, and cut 
to pieces. Amru was much offended, and iffued orders 
that all {pies fhould be brought to him for examination, 
before they were thus punifhed ; alleging, that fuch {pies 
might probably, in cafe of conviétion, rather embrace 
Tflamifm than fuffer death. About this time Conftantine 
exprefied a defire to have a conference with Amru. When 
the Arabian chief was introduced to the prince, he declined 
making ufe of a feat that was offered him, and took his 
place crofs-legged on the ground, after the Arabian manner, 
with his fword upon his thigh, and his lance laid acrofs 
before him. Conftantine made overtures for a pacification, 
but they were rejected with great infolence by Amru, who 
infifted upon his paying tribute or embracing the religion 
of Mahomet. This conference clofed with a declaration on 
the part of Amru, “ that the Arabians were tired of living 
in their fcorching deferts, and were refolved to re-enter into 
the poffeffion of the delightful country, which was the in- 
‘heritance of their progenitors.” Accordingly both parties 
prepared for ation; which terminated in the capture of 
Cefarea by Amru, and the fubjugation of all the maritime 
‘towns of Syria, A. D. 038. Upon'the death of “Obeidah, 
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Amru affumed the chief command in Syria, in which, not- 
withltanding the oppofition of Gthman, he was confirmed 
by Omar. Determining to proceed to Egypt, he left his 
{tation at Gaza, and advanced forward at the head of only 
4000 Arabs; but in his progrefs he was overtaken by a 
meflenger from Omar, with initructions contained in a letter 
which he did not open, becaufe he entertained fome fuf- 
picion of its contents, till his tents were pitched within 
the territory of Egypt. * If you are ftill in Syria,” faid 
the ambiguous mandate, ‘ retreat without delay ; but if, at 
the receipt of this epiftle, you have already reached the 
frontiers of Egypt, advance with confidence, and dépend 
on the fuccour of God and of your brethren.” After 
peruling this letter in the prefence of his officers, he de- 
clared his ready obedience to the commands of the Caliph, 
After a fiege of 30 days, he took poffeffion of Farmah or 
Pelufium, and this key of Egypt, as it has been juftl 

called, unlocked the entrance of the country, as far as ah 
ruins of Heliopolis, and the neighbourhood of the modern 
Cairo. From Pelufium, he marched to the ancient Memphis 
or Mifrah, the fiege of which’ was protra&ed to bichs 
months; and as the invaders were, by this delay, threat- 
ened with the inundation of the Nile, they ftormed the place 
and drove the remnant of the Greeks to their boats and the 
ifle of Rouda. On this fpot, the eaftern bank of the Nile 

recommended to the conqueror by its eafy communication. 
with the gulf and the peninfula of Arabia, he built a city 
called Foftat ; and the contiguous quarters of Babylon and 
Foftat are confounded in their prefent decay, by the appel- 
lation of old Mifrah or Cairo, of which they form an ex- 
tenfive fuburb. After this conqueft, the Coptic Chriftians 

or Jacobites, negociated, by means of their governor, 
Mokawkas, a treaty of peace and amity with Amra's 
agreed to pay a ftipulated tribute ; {wore allegiance to tlie 
Caliph, and promifed an hofpitable entertainment of three 
days to every Muffulman, who fhould travel through their 
country. Their patriarch Benjamin, at the earneft requeft 
of Amru, emerged from his defert ; and, after the firft in- 
terview, the courteous Arab affeéted to declare, that he 
had never converfed with a Chriftian prieft of more innocent 
manners and a more venerable afpeét. In the march from 
Memphis to Alexandria, the lieutenant of Omar entrufted 
his {afety to the zeal and gratitude of the Egyptians ; and 
in every ftep of his progrefs, he could depend on a conftant 
fupply of provilions and intelligence. The fugitive Greeks 
were purfued to Alexandria, and the road thither was labo- 
rioufly cleared by the viétorious Saracens, in 22 days of 
general or partial combat. After a fiege of 14 months, 
and the lofs of 23,000 men, the city was taken A. D. 640. 
See Arexanpaia. During the progrefs of this memorable 
fiege, Amru “ was betrayed by his imprudent valour; his 
followers, who had entered the citadel, were driven back ; 
and the general, with a friend and a flave, remained a pri- 
foner in the hands of the Chriftians. When Amru was 
conducted before the prefect, he remembered his dignity 
and forgot his fituation; a lofty demeanour, and refolute 
language, revealed the lieutenant of the Caliph, and the 


“battle-axe of a foldier was already raifed to ftrike off the 


head of the audacious captive. His life was faved by the 
readinefs of his flave, who inftantly gave his mafter a blow 
on the face, and commanded him, with an angry tone, to 
be filent in the prefence of his fuperiors. The credulons 
Greek was deceived ; he liftened to the offer of a treaty, 
and his prifoners were difmiffed in the hope of a more re- 
fpe€table embaffy, till the joyful acclamations of the camp 


‘announced the return of their general, and infulted the folly 
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fF the infidels.” After the capture of Alexandria, the 
whole of Egypt foon fubmitted to the arms of the con- 
queror; and in the adminiftration of it he balanced the de- 
mands of juftice and policy. In the management of the 
revenue he difapproved the fimple, but oppreflive mode of 
a capitation, and preferred with reafon a proportion of taxes, 
dedu&ted on every branch, from the clear profits of agri- 
culture and commerce. A third part of the tribute was 
appropriated to the annual repairs of the dykes and canals 
fo effential to the public welfare. Under his adminiftration 
the fertility of Ecypt fupplied the dearth of Arabia; and 
a ftring of camels, laden with corn and provifions, covered 
almoft without an interval the long road from Memphis to 
Medina. ‘The genius of Amru opened the maritime com- 
munication which had been attempted or achicved by the 
Pharaohs, the Ptolemies, or the Cxfars; and a canal, at 
leaft So miles in length, was opened from the Nile to the 
Red Sea. From Egypt, Amru extended his conquetts to 
the neighbouring parts of Africa; but on the acceffion of 
Othman, he was fuperfeded in his government of Egypt 
by Abdallah-ebn-Said. The difmiffion of Amru was con- 
fidered as a public lofs, and even difpofed the Egyptians to 
revolt. This change in the fentiments of the people induced 
Contftantine, the Greek emperor, to meditate the reduction 
of Alexandria, and he ealily effected his purpofe. Upon 
this lofs Amru was reftored to his former dignity ; and 
employed in the recapture of the city. After a vigorous re- 
fiftance, on the part of the befieged, and great flaughter, 
he took it by ftorm ; and though by his authoritative inter- 
pofition he reftrained the maffacre of the inhabitants, he 
difmantled it, and utterly demolifhed all the walls and for- 
tifications. After this exploit, he was again difplaced by 
Abdallah, and recalled to Medina; but Othman found it 
neceflary to avail himfelf of his influence in quelling a fe- 
dition, which he was unable to effe&. 

Upon the acceffion of Ali, Amru joined the mal-contents, 
and quitting his command in Paleftine, arrived at Damafcus, 
which was then the refidence of Moawiyah, the competitor 
of Ali, and {wore allegiance tohim, When it was propofed 
to decide the difference between thefe two rivals, by fingle 
combat, Amru perfuaded Moawiyah to accept the challenge ; 
but he declined it, and aferibed Amru’s recommendation of 
it to felfifh motives, and to his defire of obtaining the ca- 
liphate for himfelf. Notwithftanding this unjuft fufpicion, 
Amru maintained his attachment to Moawiyah, and ferved 
him in the bufinefs of the arbitration between thefe two com- 
petitors. See Axi. He alfo took poffeffion of Egypt in 
Moawiyah’s name, after having defeated Mahomet-ebn 
Abubeker, Ali’s governor, whom he took prifoner, and 
put to death in a barbarous manner. Amru was now con- 
fidered of fuch importance, that he was one of the three 
confpirators, whom the feét of the Kharijites determined to 
aflaflinate, with a view of reftoring peace to the Saracen 
empire. Amru fortunately efcaped; being prevented, by 
a fit of the colic, from attending in the mofque on the day 
when one of the confpirators went to kill him, but Kha- 
rijah, a friend whom he appointed to perform the office of 
Imam, as his fubftitute, was {truck by the confpirator, who 
miftook him for Amru, and fell down dead with the blow. 
Tn the year of the Hegira 43, A.D. 663, during the caliphate 
of Moawiyah, Amru ended his days in the palace and city, 
which he had founded on the banks of the Nile. Of him 
Mahomet is reported to have faid, that there was not a 
Moflem more fincere and ftedfaft in the faith than Amru. 
“He was jultly efteemed one of the greateft men amongtft the 
Arabs of the age in which he lived; diftinguifhed by -his 
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quick apprchenfion, folid judgment, undaunted courage, 
and fingular refolution, as well as his profound fagacity and 
penetration ; always excellent in his advice, firm in his pur- 
pofe and f{peedy in its execution. The two firft fucceflors 
of Mahomet were not infenfible of his merit. "I’o his arms 
they were indebted for the conquett of Paleftine ; and in all 
the battles and fieges of Syria, he united with the temper 
of a chief, the valour of an adventurous foldier. Ina vifit 
to Medina, the caliph wifhed to furvey the {word which had 
cut down fo many Chriltian warriors ; Amru untheathed a 
fhort and ordinary {eymetar ; and as he perceived the furprife 
of Omar, “ Alas!’ faid-the modett Saracen, ‘* the {word 
itfelf, without the arm of its malter, is neither fharper nor 
more weighty than the fword of Pharezdak the poet.” 
This faying is preferved by Pocock, and juttly applauded by 
Mr. Harris, in his Philofophical Arrangements, P> 350- 
After the conqueft of Egypt, Amru was recalled by the 
jealoufy of the caliph Othman; but in the {ubfequent 
troubles, the ambition of a foldier, a ftatefman, and an 
orator, emerged from a private ftation. His powerful fup- 
port, both in council and in the field, eftabifhed the throne 
of the Ommiades ; the adminiftration and revenue of Egypt 
were reltored bythe gratitude of Moawiyah to a faithful 
friend, who had raifed himfelf above the rank of a fubjec ; 
and in the poflcflion of this lucrative dignity his life ter. 
minated. His dying fpeech to his children, in which he 
deplored the errors of his youth, and particularly his offence 
in fatirizing Mahomet, is celebrated by the Arabians as a 
model of eloquence and wifdom, Ockiey’s Hift. of the 
Saracens, vol.i. and ii. Mod, Un. Hitt. vole i. Prigis, ccc. 
Gibbon’s Hilt. vol. ix. p. 425, &c. P 

AMSBEG, in Geography, a town of Swifferland, in the 
canton of Uni, feven miles fouth of Altorff. 

AMSDORF, Nrcworas, in Biography, a Lutheran 
divine, was born at Meiffen, in 1483. After ftudying at 
Wittemberg, he became a difciple of Luther, who appointed 
him minifter of Magdeburg, and afterwards of Naumberc. 
He was diftinguifhed by his oppofition to the Roman Ca- 
tholics, and by his controverfy with Melan&hon and his 
adherents, on the fubje&t of good works; in the heat of 
which he extravagantly maintained, ‘ that good works were 
an impediment to falvation.’”? From this imprudent and un- 
warrantable expreflion, the flame of controverfy received 
new fuel, and broke forth with redoubled fury. The fen- 
timents of Melanéthon in oppofition to thofe of Luther and 
his partizans, were ably defended by George Major, an 
eminent teacher of theology at Wittemberg ; who, in 1552, 
maintained the ‘* neceflity of good works,” againit Hicks. 
travagant aflertions of Amfdorff ; who died at Magdeburg 
in 1541. 

AMSDORFIANS, in Church Hiffory, a fe& of Pro- 
teltants, in the 16th century ; were fo denominated from 
their leader Amfdorf. They maintained, that good works 
were not only unprofitable, but even oppofite and pernicious 
to falvation. Mofheim’s Eccl. Hift. vol. iv. p. 328. 

AMSEGETES, in Antiquity, thofe whofe grounds 
abutted on the highway. Vide Felt. de Verb. Signif. in 
voc. 

The laws of the Twelve Tables decree, am/egetes viam 
muniunto. 

AMSOMOE, in Geography, an ifland in the German 
Ocean, near the weft coait of Denmark, N. lat. 54° 40’. 
E. long. 8° 25/. 

AMSTEL, a river of Holland, which paffes by ‘Ame 


fterdam, and joins the Y or Wye. 


AMSTELLAND, a fmall diftri& of South Holland, 
takes 
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takes its name from the river Amftel, which runs through 
it. ‘Thofe parts of this diftri@, which are not healthy, 
afford good pafturage. It contains feveral villages; fuch as 
Ouderkirk, or Guderkerk, called alfo Altenkirehen, which 
is the burial-place of the Portuguefe Jews of Amilerdam ; 
Diemen fituate between this city and Muiden, Amftelveen 
belonging to Amiterdam, &c. The lakes of Diemer and 
Beilmer are drained and made arable. 

AMSTERDAM, or Amstetpam, formerly called 
Amfelredam, i. e. the dam or dyke of the Amftel, the ca- 
pital of Holland and of the United Provinces, is fituated 
at the influx of the river Amitely:from which it derives its 
name, into the arm of the fea, called Y or Wye, and which 
forms a port, capable of receiving a thoufand large veffels, 
about two leagues from the Zuyder fea. Although the Pam- 
pus, which is the only channel leading to it from the fea, is 
ihallow, and fhips of confiderable burden are lightened before 
they can pafs through it; and they are afterwards under a 
neceflity of waiting for an eafterly or north-eatt wind, in order 
to proceed through the Marfdiep into the North fea; yet 
upon the whole its commercial fituation is advantageous, on 
account of-its eafy conneétion with the other towns of the 

rovince, and its {mall diltance from all the ports of North- 
Holland, Friefland, Overyffel, and Guelderland. ‘T’he foil, 
on which this city is feated, is marfhy, and therefore its 
buildings are founded on oaken piles, which gave occalion 
to the witticifm of Erafmus, “that in his country valt 
multitudes of people lived on the tops of trees.”? ‘This cir- 
cumittance reftricted the ufe of coaches to great men and 
phylicians, who paid a tax for this privilege ; and goods are 
conveyed from one part of the town to another on fledges. 
In the beginning of the 13th century Amfterdam was a very 
inconfiderable fifhing town, containing a few huts that 
were the refidence of perfons engaged in this occupation ; 


but its inhabitants were gradually multiplied, and the earls, 


of Holland gave it the utle and privileges of a city ;_ never- 
thelefs, till the year 1490, it was furrounded merely by a 
weak pallifado. At this time it was encompafled by a wall 
of brick, conftructed by order of Mary ot Burgundy, in 
order to defend it from the incurfions of the inhabitants of 
Utrecht, who were frequently quzrrelling with the Hol- 
landers ; but it was feon afterwards reduced toafhes. The 
people of Guelderland befieged it in 151253 but not fuc- 
cecding in their attempts to take it, they fet fire to the 
fhips in the harbour. In 1525, the town-houfe of Amfter- 
dam was attacked by a party of wild enthufiafts, under an 
anabaptilt leader; but they were defeated by the citizens, 
and moft of them were cut to pieces. ‘Lumults of a fimilar 
kind were renewed by perfons of the fame defeription in 
1535, (fee Anapaprists,) and thefe were followed by a 
regular and deep-laid confpiracy againft the magiltrates of 
Amflterdam, with a defign to wreft the government of the 
city out of their hands. Van Geelen, the head of thefe 
infurgents, marched his fanatical troop to the town-houle, 
on the day appointed, with drums beating and colours 
flying, and fixed there his head-quarters. He was attacked 
by the burghers; affifted by regular troops, and headed by 
feveral of the burgomafters of the city; and after an ob- 
itinate refiftance, he was furrounded, with his whole troop, 
and they were put to death, in the fevereft and molt dread- 
ful manner. In 1578, Amfterdam was befieged by the 
Hollanders, and after a refiftance of ten months, capitulated ; 
on this condition, among others, that the Roman Catholics 
fhould be allowed the free exercife of their religion. The 
condition, however, was not obferved by the Proteftants ; 
for they drove the ecclefiaftics, monks, and nuns, out of 
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the city, broke the images, and demolithed the altar. From 
this time Amfterdam became the general rendezvous of 
perfons of all feéts and nations ; and by them it was raifed 
to that degree of opulence and f{plendour to which it after- 
wards attained, and which it long continued to enjoy. 
The city has been frequently enlarged to accommodate its 
new acceffion of inhabitants; particularly in 3555, 1593, 
1612, and 1653; and in 1675 it was extended to its pretent 
fize, furrounded by a wall and a large ditch, 80 feet wide, 
and full of running water, and fortilied on the land lide with 
ramparts and 26 baftions, on each of which was afterwards 
placed a windmill, It has alfo eight gates towards the land, 
and one towards the water. The land fide of the towa 
may be calily inundated. Amiterdam is interfeéted by 
feveral navigable canals, which divide the town into a 
number of illands, joined to each other by wooden and {tone 
bridges, and which are connected with the Wye and the 
Amiftel. Thefe canals, on the fide of which are generally 
planted rows of trees, ferve the convenience of trade, and 
contribute to render the ftreets through which they pafs 
clean and pleafant ; though in hot and calm weather they 
occafionally emit foetid efluvia. Of thefe canals the prin- 
cipal is that called the Ammarack, formed by the waters of 
the Amftel, which admits the influx of the tide, and it has 
on its fide twolarge quays. Ithas alfo feveral bridges; the 
chief of which, next the fea, is called Pont Neuf, or the 
New Bridge; it is 600 feet long and 70 broad, with iron 
balluftrades on each fide ; it has 36 arches, 11 of which are 
very lofty, and eight are fhut up to inclofe the yachts, 
This bridge affords @ fine profpect of the city, port, and 
fea. ‘Che port is a mile and a half in length, and above 
1020 paces in breadth ; and it is filled with a multitude of 
veffels, the mafts of which appear like a foreft, and forming 
a kind of floating city. Towards the ide of the Wye, or 
of the haven, the city is inclofed by double rows of piles, 
driven into the ground, and connected by large horizontal 
beams. Between thefe piles are openings, through which 
the fhips pafs in and out, and which are fhut every evening at 
the ringing of a bell. The ftreets are generally narrow, 
but well paved, and the houfes, which are built of brick 
or ftone, have the air of neatnefs, peculiar to thofe of the 
Dutch. In the interior of the city there are agreeable 
walks, but the communication with the environs is chiefl 
by water; though there is a pleafant road to Oudekirk, 
through gardens and groves. ‘The population of Amtter- 
dam is eftimated at 212,000 perfons; and its commercial 
conne¢tions fupply a very confiderable, but flu¢tuating, ac- 
ceffion of foreigners, who refort to this city from all nations, 
and are tolerated in their religious worfhip; though the 
government is reltricted to perfons of the reformed or Cal- 
viniftic profeffion. For perfons of this profeflion, which is 
the eftablifhed religion of the country, there are eleven 
churches, whofe minifters are maintained by the ftate, and 
which are allowed the ufe of bells. The Englifh have alfo 
had three churches; one for the Prefbyterians, whofe mi- 
nifters have been paid by the magiftracy ; a fecond for the 
church of England, provided for by his Britannic majefty ; 
and a third for the Brownifts, who maintain their own mi- 
nifters. Thefe churches or congregations were formerly 
eftimated to comprehend about a third part of the inha- 
bitants. The Roman Catholics, who had about 27 places 
of worfhip appropriated to their ufe, amounted to another 
third part of the population; and the other third part in- 
cluded Jews, Lutherans, Arminians, Anabaptifts, &c. 
The Jews had two fynagogues, one of which, viz. the 
Portuguefe, is the largeft in Europe ;. and annexed to it are 
z feveral 
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feveral fchool-rooms, in which children are taught the 
Hebrew language, and inftruéted in the Jewifh religion. 
The moft remarkable of the churches at Amfterdam is that 
called the New Church, and dedicated to St. Catherine. 
It is faid to have been begun in 1408, or 1414, and not to 
have been finifhed for roo years. The fteeple, intended to 
be con{tru@ted before this church, and ftanding upon a great 
number of piles, is not yet completed. The pulpit is a curious 
ftruGture, and is adorned with various kinds of fculpture, 
particularly that of the four evangelilts, The paintings in 
the glafs windows exhibit, among{t other figures, the em- 
peror Maximilian prefenting an imperial crown to the bur- 
gomatters of Amiterdam, for the crett of the arms of the 
city. The organ has been much admired and extolled, on 
~ account of its fize, and its powers of execution. It has a fet 
of pipes that counterfeit a chorus of voices, and has 52 
whole ftops, befides half ftops, with two rows of keys for 
the feet, and three rows for the hands. Its found, when it 
plays, feems to refemble that of the human voice. The 
grate, by which the chancel is feparated from the body of 
the church, is conftru&ted of Corinthian brafs. The branches 
ef the candleiticks are the richeft in the feven provinces. 
In-the church is alfo a marble monument, ereCied to admiral 
Ruyter, who was killed at Meffina. 

The largeit and moft ftately edifice, not only of Amfterdam, 
but of all the United Provinces, is the Stadthoufe, founded in 
1648 on13,659 piles, and comprehending in breadth 282 feet, 
in depth 235, and in height 116 feet. On the front is a marble 
pediment, on which is a female figure in relievo, holding the 
arms of the city, feated in a chair, which is fupported by 
two lions, and bearing an olive branch in the right hand: on 
each fide are four Naiads, prefenting her with a crown of 
palm and laurel, and two other marine goddeffes, offering 
her different forts of fruit; there is alfo Neptune with his 
trident, accompanied with 'Tritons, a fea-unicorn and a 
fea-horfe. Above are placed three ftatues in bronze, re- 
prefenting, jultice, ftrength, and plenty; and on the top 
of the. itructure is a round tower, 50 feet above the 
roof, adorned with ftatues, and an harmonious chime of bells, 
the biggelt of which weighs about 70co pounds; and they 
are made to play different tunes every month. The entrance 
into this edifice is by feven doors, intended to reprefent the 
feven Provinces. In the great hall are two globes, celeftial 
and terreftrial, made of black and white marble, and inlaid 
with jafper and copper, 22 feet in diameter, and 6g in cir- 
cumference. All the chambers are enriched with paintings, 
carvings, and gildings. Under the ftadthoufe is the trea- 
fury.of the bank of Amfterdam, which is ftrongly fecured, 
and entrufted to the care and infpeGtion of the burgomatters, 
and opened only in the prefence of one of them. In other 
vaults are the prifons for debtors and criminals, and alfo the 
guard-room for the citizens, in which the keys of the city 
are depofited every night. At the end of the great hall is 
the chamber of the fchoppen or aldermen, where civil 
caufes are tried; and there are alfo other apartments 
and offices of various kinds. In the fecond ftory is a 
large magazine of arms; and in the top of the building 
are fix large cifterns of water, asa fupply in cafe of fire, 
for the prevention of which the chimnies are lined with 
copper. 

Another public building that deferves notice is the bourfe 
or exchange, .conftruéted of free-ftone, and ftanding upon 
2000 wooden piles.. Its length is about 250 feet, and its 
breadth 140. The galleries are. f{upported by 26 marble 
columns, upon each of which are the names of the people 
that are to meet there. ‘They are all numbered; and there 
is a place fixed for every merchandife, under fome one of 


thefe numbers. A fuperb flaircafe on the right*hand of 
the gate leads to the galleries ; on one fide are feveral thops, 
and on the other a place in which cloths are fold. This 
exchange refembles that of London. ‘The admiralty-office 
is in a houfe which formerly belonged to the princes of 
Orange. The arfenal for their men of war, 200 feet long 
and 22 feet broad, is in the harbour; and contains, on the 
ground floor, bullets, on the fecond the arms and cordage, 
and on the third, fails, pulleys, flags, &c. and many cu- 
riolities. The confervatory of water on the top of the 
building holds 1600 tons of water, which, in cafe of fire, 
may be diftributed into 16 different parts, by leaden pipes. 
Near this edifice is the dock or yard, in which the men of 
war are built, and which is 508 feet long. The Eaft India 
company occupy a large building, divided into feveral offices 
or apartments, which ferve as magazines or warehoufes for 
goods of various kinds. ‘They have alfo a kind of arfenal, 
of confiderable extent. The academy, called “ the illuf- 
trious {chool,”’ is alfo a good building; it was formerly a 
convent belonging to the nuns of St. Agnes; it is now 
devoted to in{truGtion in Latin, the oriental languages, 
theology, philofophy, hiftory,” &c. The lawyers and phy- 
ficians have likewife their fchools. Befides thefe, there are 
feveral hofpitals, or houfes for the accommodation and relief 
of the aged, of orphans, of fick perfons, of perfons in- 
fected with the plague, and of lunatics, &c. The principal 
houfes of correéiion are the rafp-houfe and fpin-houle. In 
the former offenders are employed in fawing and rafping 
Brazil wood ; and thofe who will not perform their taflc are: 
placed ina cellar, into which the water runs, fo that if they 
neglect to work the pump, they are expofed to the danger 
of being drowned. ‘he fpin-houfe is appropriated to de- 
bauched women; in this they are employed in {pinning wool, 
flax and hemp, and other work. he hofpitals are main- 
tained partly by voluntary contributions, for receiving which 
the poor’s boxes are fixed in different parts of the city, and 
partly by taxing all public diverfions. ‘Thofe who have 
the management of thefe public charities, are called, ‘ dea- 
cons.” ‘The governors are feleéted from the moit confider- 
able perfons in the city, and are nominated by the magiftrates. 
The places of diverfion appropriated to the lower claffes are 
called, ** {piel houfes,”? in which the amufements. are mufic 
and dancing. ‘To this city. belong, two fuburbs, one at-the 
gate of the regulars, and the other extending as far as 
Overtoon, a village at a fmall diftance, where boats. that 
come from Leyden are forwarded over Jand upon wooden 
rollers. 

Amfterdam is governed. by a fenate or council, ealled 
Vroedfchap, and compofed of 36 perfons, who reprefent 
the whole body of the people, and are invefted with the fu- 
preme power. Their office is for life, and the furvivors fup- 
ply vacancies occafioned by death. This fenate elects 
deputies to be fent to the ftates of Holland, and appoints 
the chief magiltrates,. called ‘*burgomatters,”’ or ‘ eche- 
vins,”’ refembling our aldermen. Their number is 12, and 
four of thefe are annually chofen to execute the office, and 
are denominated ‘ burgomatters regent.’? Three are dif- 
charged every year, and three new ones fupply their places. 
During the term of the office of each, which is three months, 
they may be compared to the lord mayor of the city of 
London. Tothem it belongs to difpofe of all offices, that 
become vacant during their regency. They have-likewife 
the direétion of all public works, which concern the fafety, 
peace, and embellifhment of the city... The keys of the 
bank of the city are in the cuftody of thefe magif- 
trates. 

The college confifts of new burgomafters, who are judges 

in 
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in all criminal affairs, without appeal; but in civil caufes 
they may appeal to the council of the province. There are 
two treafurers, a bailiff, and a penfionary. The bailiff 
continues in office three years, and it is his bufinefs to fearch 
after criminals, to take care of their profecution, and to 
fuperintend the execution of fentence. The penfionary is 
the minifler of the magiltracy, and is fuppofed to be well 
verfed in the laws; and it is his province to defend the in- 
terefts of the city. Amflterdam has in former times con- 
tributed to the public income tax above 50,000 livres per 
day, befides the excife of beer, flefh, and corn, which amounts 
to above 1,600,000l. a year; andthis {um is more than the 
amount of the payments of all the other provinces ; and yet 
Amfterdam bears only the fifth rank in the affembly of the 
ftates of Holland, with this diftinétion, that as the other ci- 
ties fend two members, this fends four. 

The militia of Amfterdam is confiderable, and has ufually 
confilted of 60 companies, each of which has from 200 to 300 
men. From this fervice the Jews and Anabaptifts are ex- 
cluded, as they are not allowed to bear arms; but they are 
obliged to contribute to the maintenance of the city-guard, 
which is compofed of 1400 foldiers, and to the night-watch, 
who patrole about the ftreets, and proclaim the hour. PRe- 
fides thefe, there are trumpeters on every church ftecple, 
who found every half hour; and if a fire happens, they 
ring the fire bells, and announce where itis. The trade of 
Amfterdam, before the late war, and the revolutions and 
changes that have attended it, was very great; and it was 
juftly regarded as the magazine or {tore-houfe of Europe. 
What alterations may take place in its internal government 
or foreign relations, in confequence of the peace that has 
been lately eftablifhed, cannot now be afcertained. Am- 
fterdam is diftant 44 leagues from Bruffels, 49 from Liege, 
and 112 from Paris. N. lat. 52° 22’ 45”. EE. long. 4° 
45' 30". 

AmsTERDAM, now called Toncarasoo, an ifland in 
the South Pacific ocean, faid to have been difcovered by 
Tafman, a Dutch navigator, in 1643. It was vifited by 
Captain Cook, and other later navigators. Its extent is 
about 16 miles in length, and its greateit breadth about eight. 
It is about fix leagues weft of Middleburgh. S. lat. 21° 
g!. W. long. 174° 46’. 

The fhore of this ifland is furrounded by a coral rock, and 
its moft elevated parts are not above fix or eight yards above 
the level of the fea. Its interior parts are highly and uni- 
verfally cultivated, the whole ifland confifting of inclofures, 
with reed fences, about fix feet high, interfeted with in- 
numerable roads; and its plantations fupply fome of the 
richeft produGtions of nature. It abounds with bread-fruit, 
cocoa-nut trees, plantains, bananas, fhaddocks, yams, fugar- 
canes, and a fruit like a neétarine, called by the natives “ fig- 
hega.” Cafuarinas, pandangs, and wild fago palms appear 
here with their various tints of green, and barringtome of 
the fize of the largeft oaks. As the coral rock, which 
forms the bafis of this fpot, is but thinly covered with mould, 
the bread-fruit does not thrive with the fame luxuriance as 
at the Society iflands; neither does this ifland afford an 
equal fupply of water, though the fhips were furnifhed with 
as much as they wanted froma pool to which they were di- 
reGted by the chief. 

The men and women are of the common European fize ; 
their colour is that of light copper; and they are well 
fhaped, have regular features, and are lively and ative. 
They have fine eyes, and in general good teeth even to 
advanced age. The women are merry and talkative ; many 
of them are modeft, and others of a different character. 
They {warm about the fhips, without any covering, like 


amphibious creatures; and were eafily perfuaded to come 
on board; though they would not ftay after fun-fet, but 
returned to pafs the night on fhore with the other inhabitants, 
under the fhade of the wood that lined the coaft, where 
they had large fires, and were heard converfing together 
almofl during the whole night. "Their hair is black, and 
worn fhort, excepting a lock on the top of the head, and 
a fmall quantity on each fide. The men fhave their beards 
clofe by means of two fhells; and the hair of many was ob- 
ferved to be burnt at the ends, and flrewed with white 
powder, which was found to be lime made of fhell or coral, 
which had finged the hair; fome ufed blue powder, and 
others an orange-coloured powder, made of turmeric. The 
drefs of both ccs confilted of a piece of cloth or matting, 
wrapped round the wailt, and hanging below the knees. 
From the wailt upwards they were generally naked ; and it 
feemed to be a cuftom with them to anoint thofe parts of 
the body every morning. The praétice of tattowing, or 
punQuring the fkin, prevailed amonglt them; the men per~ 
formed this operation from the middle of the thigh to the 
part above the hips; the women performed it flightly and 
only on their arms and fingers. The ornaments worn by 
men as well as women, were amulets, necklaces, and brace- 
lets, the bone, fhells, and beads of mother-of-pearl, tortoife- 
fhell, &c. The women alfo wear on their fingers neat rings, 
made of tortoife-fhell, and occafionally pieces in their ears, 
about the fize of a {mall quill. They have alfo a curious 
apron, made of the cocoa-nut fhell, and compofed of a 
number of {mall pieces, fo difpofed as to form ftars, half- 
moons, little fquares, &c. and ftudded with beads and fhells, 
and covered with red feathers, fo as to produce an agreeable 
effe&t. They have cloth fimilar to that of Otaheite, but 
not fo fine; and they have a method of glazing it, which 
renders it more durable, and capable, for fome time, of re- 
fitting rain. Their colours, which they procure from vege- 
tables, are black, brown, yellow, purple, and red. OF 
matting they have different forts, ufed for cloathing, for 
bedding, and for fails to their canoes; they have alfo fe- 
veral kinds of bafkets made of the fame materials with their 
mats, or of the twifted fibres of the cocoa-nut, which they 
form of different colours, and ftud with beads made of 
fhell or bones. They appear to be ingenious in defigning 
and executing various articles of this kind. Their fifhing 
implements are much the fame with thofe of the other 
iflands ; their nets are formed of ftrong though flender 
threads. Although their difpofition is friendly, they poffefs 
very formidable weapons ; fome of their fpears being fur- 
nifhed with many barbs. This ifland is often ftained with 
the blood of human viGtims ; nor do the ideas of property, 
which prevail among the inhabitants, prevent their ftealing 
from ftrangers. The Miffionaries, in their voyage, fome of 
whom were left on this ifland, imparted ufeful arts to 
the natives; but the rats were found very deftruétive to the 
European plants. "Thefe, with hogs, dogs, and guanos, were 
the only quadrupeds in the iflands, till cats were left there 
in 1797. The morais are here called fiatookas ; and are con- 
ftruéted in the form of terraces,with high fteps, and the mate- 
rial of which they are formed is coral. In the miffionary 
voyage of 1797 there is an interefting map of this ifland. 
AMSTERDAM, an uninhabited ifland in the Frozen Sea, 
near the weft coaft of Spitzbergen. This is alfo the name 
of an ifland in the Indian Sea. S. lat. 38° 42’. E. long. 
76° 54’. (for an account of which, fee Sr. Paur); and of an- 
other in the Chinefe Sea, between Japan and the ifland of 
Formofa. ; 
AmsterpAm, New, a name originally given by the 
Dutch to the city of New York, in America. Amfterdam 
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is alfo the name of a new townthip in Montgomery county, 
New York ; containing 235 inhabitants, who are electors. | 

AMSTOTTEN, a town of Germany, in the arch- 
duchy of Auttria, eight miles fouth-weit of Ips. 

AMTITZ, a feignory of the circle of Guben, in Lu- 
fatia, containing the market town of Amtitz, with a citadel, 
and feveral villages. 

AMTRUSTIO, in Ancient Charters, denotes a {worn 
or liege tenant, or vaflal, of the ancient French or German 
kings. 

The word is alfo written antruffio. Spelman derives it 
from the German ampt, office, bufinefs, and the Englith 
trujtee, 

SErSZELL, in Geography, a town of Germany, in 
the circle of Swabia, eight miles eaft of Raven{burg. 

AMU, or Amour, or Amu-Daaria, called alfo Ginon, 
and faid to be the Oxus and Ba@rus of the ancients, a river of 
Independent Tartary, in Bucharia, which formerly difcharged 
itfelf by two channels or mouths into the Cafpian fea; but 
thefe are become dry, and the ftream has been diverted by 
art into the fea or lake of Aral. In the reign of Cyrus it 
was the boundary of the Perfian monarchy, and fome authors 
have fuppofed it to be the Araxis of theancients. Its fource 
is in the mountains of Paropamiflus. 

Amv. See Amot. ie 

AMUDA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Syria, dil- 
tinguifhed in the Notitia Imperi from Amida; but its 
fituation is not known. 

AMUDARSA, a town of Africa Propria, in the ter- 
ritory of Bizacium, mentioned by Antonine, and placed by 
M. d’Anville north of Septimunicia. It was an epifcopal fee. 

AMULET, Amuterum, formed from amoliri, to re- 
move, a kind of external medicament, to be worn about the 
neck, or other part of the body, for preventing or removing 
difeafes. Such are quills of quickfilver, or arfenic, which 
fome hang on the neck, or wear under the fhirt, againit the 
plague, and other contagious difeafes; as alfo the blood- 
itones worn by others againtt hemorrhages ; and that worn 
by the women of the Eaft Indies to bring the men/es. 

Amulets are alfo frequently no other than a fort of fpells, 
or charms; confifting of quaint words and chara¢ters, fup- 

ofed to have the virtue of warding off mifchief, witchcraft, 
-and difeafe, and to which credulity and fuperttition have 
annexed wonderful properties. Pliny makes frequent men- 
tion of them. 

Perfons of all ages and nations have ufed them. The 
materials of which they were formed, the charatters in- 
feribed upon them, and the fuperftitious ceremonies with 
which they were prepared, were very various. Amongit 
the ancient Egyptians they were very common, and thofe 
denominated abraxas were peculiarly diftinguifhed. The 


Perfians, having obferved in Egypt the practice of fufpend-° 


ing to the neck {mall cylinders, adorned with figures and 
hieroglyphics, adopted a fimilar cuftom, and inftead of the 
Egyptian deities, they fubftituted reprefentations of fubje@s 
deduced from their hiltory and theology, and aunexed to 
them hieroglyphical characters, difpofed in the form of 1a 
‘prayer, which, in their opinion, gave a fecret virtue to thefe 
amulets. A fimilar praétice prevailed alfo among the Etruf- 
cans. The Jews confided in their efficacy for driving away 
difeates, and they are prohibited by the Mifchna, unlets 
they had been effe€tual in the cure at leaft of three perfons. 
Chyviftians alfo in former ages had recourfe to amulets, 
made of the wood of the crofs, or ribbands with. texts 
of feripture written on them, as prefervatives againtt 
-difeafes. 
Vou. IT. 
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The Greeks called this kind of remedies ‘Quranrapiag 
phylafleries ; tospamra, periapta, WmOTtACT UAT, mEpOEA PLT Oey 
BezGia, and eyxormiz. Tne Latins call them amulata, apptnfa, 
pentacula, Se. 4 

Some think this word derived from amu/a, a {mall veffel 
with luftral water in it, anciently carried in the pocket by 
the Romans, for the fake of purification and expiation. 
This laft opinion appears the more probable, in that fome 
amulets were made in the fhape of little veffels, as appears 
from the teflimony of Pliny, who obferves, that pieces of 
amber, cut in form of little veffels, were hung about children’s 
necks for amulets. , : 

Amulets are by fome confidered as a natural fpecies of 
talifmans. Others rather make talifmans a {pecies of amulets, 
The bulla, worn by the ancients; the ahraxas of the Ba- 
filidians, &c. were alfo amulets. See Anraxas, ABRA- 
capaBré, and Tarisman. 

The ancients made great ufe of gems for amulets; the 
whole Eaft, according to Chifdet, wore a kind of jafper 
for this purpofe. 

That f{pecies of amulets conrpounded of poifons, ufed as 
prefervatives from the plague, are more particularly denos 
minated zenechta. 

. Under amulets, fome alfo include medical or other fub- 
ftances fixed to brutes, or even plants, to preferve them from 
certain difeafes and dangers. 

Charms, words, ferolls, magic figures and numbers, make 
a large clafs of amulets, to which the Turks are flill greatly 
devoted. Their amulets, called chaimaili, are little bits 
of paper of two or three fingers breadth, rolled up in pieces 
of tlk, containing fhort prayers or fentences cut out of the 
Alcoran, with circles and other figures, in which they ine 
{cribe the name of Jefus, the figure of the crofs, &c. 
They hang them about their necks, or place them under 
their arm-pits, or in their bofom near their hearts, and ef- 
pecially when they go to war, as a prefervative againft che 
dangers of it. 

The pope is fuppofed to have the virtue of making 
amulets, which he exercifes in the confecration of Agnus 
Dei’s. 

Amulets are now much fallen from the repute they were 
anciently, in; yet the great Mr. Boyle alleges them as an 
inftance of the ingrefs of external effuvia into the habit ; 
in order to fhew the great porofity of the human body.— 
He adds, that he is perfuaded fome of thefe external me- 
dicines do anfwer: for that he himfelf, having once been 
fubject to bleed at the nofe, and reduced to ufe. feveral 
remedies to check it, found the mofs of a dead man’s ficull, 
though only applied fo as to touch the dicin till the mofs ~ 
was warm thereby, the moft effe€tual of any. The fame 
Mr. Boyle: fhews how the effluvia, even of cold amulets, 
may, in traét of time, pervade the pores of a living animal ; 
by fuppofing an agreement between the peres of the fin, 
and the figure of the corpufcles. Bellini has demonftrated ~ 
the poffibility of the thing in his Jaft. propefitions, De Fe- 
bribus; and the like is done by Dr. Wainwright, Dr. Keil, 
&c. However, thefe are principally ufed at prefent by 
empirics, women, and credulous fuperttitious perfons. 

AMULET, in a more particular fenfe, is reftraimed to fuch 
medicines as do not operate by any pkytical virtue, or to 
thofe wherein there is no proportion between the caufe ang 
effeé&t. 

In this fenfe medicines, which operate by effluvia, odours, 
and the-like, do not belong to the clafs of amulets. 

In this fenfe alfo thofe effence-veflels worn by. hyfterical 
women on their breatts, called by the Greeks xxpiiopuaann, 
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and by the Latins domus pedoris, were not properly 
amulets. . 

Amuter is fometimes alfo applied, in a more extenfive 
fenfe, to all medicines, whether internal or external, whofe 
virtue or manner of operation is occu/t. 

Amore, in Cookery. See Omever. 

AMULETICS, in Medicine, is ufed by fome writers 
for what is more frequently called an amulet. 

Amuletics amount to the fame with what are otherwife 
called /ympathciics, and have been chiefly ufed in late times 
to top bleeding; fuch are the perficaria, lapis hematites, 
dried toads, &c. alfo aga‘nit wayts, furcomas, &e. 

Sir Kenelm Dighy’s fympathetic powder is one of the 
principal amuletics in cafes of hemorrhages; and with 
many the ancora facra. 

AMUNCLA, in Ancient Geozraphy, a town of Africa 
Propria, fituate between the two Syrtes. 

AMUND, in Ancient Writers, denotes a perfon free or 
difcharged from tuition or wardfhip. The word is alfo 
written aamund, amod, and amont; and is compounded of 
the privative a, and the Saxon munide, defence, tuition. 

AMUR, or Amoor, in Geography, a river of Afiatic 
Ruffia, or rather of Chinefe Tartary, is formed of two 
rivers, Argoon and Shilka, and firft takes this name on their 
conjun@tion in the Chinefe territory, E. long. 121° 14’, and 
difcharges itfelf into the Pacific ocean, oppolite to the ifland 
of Sakkhalen, E. long. 142° r4!. N. lat, 53°. The Shilka 
rifes in the Yablonnoy mountains, E, long. 109° 14’. N. 
lat. 49°, being formed of the tributary ftreams, cailed In- 

oda, Onona, and Nertcha, pafles by Nertchinfk, through 
the Nertchinfkoi diftri&t, and joins the Argoon. The 
Argoon has its fource in a lake upon the frontier that parts 
Ruflia from China, and forms the border all the way to its 
exit, in the Shilka. By the treaty of 1727 the Amoor 
belongs entirely to China; otherwife, the fhip-building on 
the fea of Okhotfk would be much facilitated to the 
Ruffians, as great part of their materials might then be 
brought by water, which are now conveyed by land at a 
great expence. 

AMULO, in Biography, was born in France, and after 
having been deacon of the church of Lyons, under Ago- 
bard, was on his death raifed to the archbifhoprick of that 
fee in 841. He condemned the veneration that was paid to 
yelics as an occafion of error and fuperttition ; he alfo wrote 
a letter againft Gotefchalcus, and fome other pieces upon 
-Grace, Predeftination, and Free-will ; and “ a book againft 
the Jews,’’ addreffed to king Charles, the brother of the 
emperor Lotharius. Amulo, confidering the time in which 
he lived, and. his high rank in the church, was a man of 
diftinguifhed liberality and moderation; he was much ef- 
teemed on account of his talents and eloquence; and fhared 
in an eminent degree the favour of Charles the Bald. He 
-prefided in the council of Lyons in 845. His book 
again{t the Jews was publifhed in 1656 by Father Chifflet, 
under the name of Rabanus Maurus. All his works, except 
this, were. publifhed by Baluze, with notes, at the end of 
his edition of Agobard, whence they were transferred to 
the Bibliotheca Patrum. Trithemius fays, that Amulo was 
well {killed in the fcriptures and ancient writers, very con- 
verfant in fecular learning, famous for his knowledge of the 
Hebrew as well as Latin tongue, and of a quick and lively 
genius. Cave, H. L. tom. ii. p. 29. Mofheim, vol. ii. 
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PYAMURACORY, in fome Writers of the Middle Age, 
denotes a kind of Turkith foldiery belonging to the corps 
er order of janizaries, 
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They feem to be the fame with thofe otherwife called 
Seraptarti and Poeillatores. 

MURATH, or Moran, J., in Biography and Hiftory, 
Sultan of the Turks, was the fon of Orchan, and the 
brother of Solyman, and fucceeded his father, A. D. 1360. 
In purfuing the conquelts of the Greck empire, he fubdued 
without refitlance the whole province of Romania or Thrace, 
from the Hellefpont to mount Hemus, and the verge of 
the capital, and made choice of Admaneple for the royal 
feat of his government and religion in Europe. He aftere 
wards marched againft the Sclavonian nations, between the 
Danube and the Adriatic, wiz. the Bulgarians, Servians, 
Bofnians, and Albanians, and having vanquilhed thefe hardy 
and warlike tribes, he converted them by a prudent inflie 
tution into the firme/t and moft faithful fupporters of the 
Ottoman greatnefs. Being reminded by his vizir, that, 
according to the Mahometan Jaw, he was intitled to a fifth 
part of the fpoil and captives, and that the duty might ke 
ealily levied, by flationing vigilant officers at Gallipoli to 
watch the paflage, he felected for his ufe the flouteft and 
moft beautiful of the Chriftian youth, and educated many 
thoufands of the European captives in religion and arms. 
This new militia was confecrated and named by a celebrated 
dervifh, who, ftanding in the front of their ranks, ftretched 
the fleeve of his gown over the head of the foremoft foldier, 
and pronounced his blcfling in thefe words: ‘ Let them be 
called Janizaries, (yenghi cheri, or new foldiers) ; may their 
countenance be ever bright! their hand viétorious! their 
{word keen! may their fpear always hang over the heads of 
their enemies! and wherefoever they go, may they return 
with a white face !”? Such was the origin of the sanIz4RIES. 
By the affittance of thefe troops, Amurath extended his 
conquefls in Europe and Afia; and he fuccoured the 
empcror, John Paleologus, againit the Bulgarians. When 
a rebellion was concerted by the eldeft fous of thefe two 
fovereigns againft their fathers, Amurath punifhed his own 
fon by depriving him of his fight, and infifted on the 
fame penalty being inflicted on the fon of the emperor. 
After a prolonged courfe of fuccefs, Amurath was oppofed 
by a formidable league of the Walachians, Hungarians, 
Dalmatians, Triballians, and Arnauts, under che command 
of Lazarus, prince of Servia. By the battle of Coffova, 
Lazarus was defeated and taken prifoner, and the league 
and independence of the Sclavonian tribes were finally crufhed, 
But as the viétor walked over the field, viewing the flain, 
and triumphing in his fuccefs, a Servian foldier flarted from 
the crowd of dead bodies, and pierced Amurath, at the 
moment of his exultation, in the belly with a mortal wound. 
Others have attributed his death to a Croat, who is faid to 
have ftabbed him in his tent; and this accident was alleged 
as an excufe for the unworthy precaution of pinioning, as 
it were between two attendants, an ambaffador’s arms, when 
he was introduced to the royal prefence. Amurath died in 
the 71ft year of his age, and 3oth of his reign, A. D. 
1389. His charaéter has been highly extolled by the 
Turks, and he has been reprefented as mild in his temper, 
modeft in his apparel, temperate in his mode of living, and 
a lover of learning and virtue; he was reproached, however, 
by the Moflems for his abfence from public worfhip, and he 
was corrected for his negligence by the firmnefs of the 
mufti, who refufed to admit his teftimony in a civil caufe. 
The fultan, it is faid, profited by the reproof, and atoned 
for his fault by ereéting a magnificent mofque at Adrianople. 
Gen. Di&. Gibbon’s Hitt. vol. xi. p. 444, &e. 

Amuratu, or Morap, II., fucceeded his father Ma- 
homet I., in 1422, at the age of 18 years. His reign com- 
menced 
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menced with the capture and death of an impoftor, who 
pretended to be Muttapha, the fon of Bajazet, and who 
was fupported by the Greek emperor. He then invefted 
Conftantinople ; but his attention was diverted by the re- 
bellion of Muftapha, his younger brother, who was im- 
prifoned and ftrangled in his prefence. In 1424 he reftored 
the difcipline of the Janizaries, and reformed the abufes of 
the Spahis; and in 1426 he laid watte the ifle of Zante, be- 
longing to the Venetians. In the next year he invaded and 
fubdued the Morea, and obliged the Grecian emperor to 
pay him tribute; and having taken Theffalonica, or Saloniki, 
he compelled the Venetians to make peace. In 1434 he 
fuppreffed the rebellion of Karaman-Ogli; and when a war 
broke out between the Ottoman empire and the king of 
Hungary, in which the famous Hungarian general, John 
Huniades, gained .feveral victories, Amurath crofled the 
Danube, and laid fiege to Belgrade, but Huniades obliged 
him to raifeit. He alfo invaded and fubdued Servia, which 
was reftored in the peace between Hungary and Poland; 
and on this occafion it was ftipulated, that neither party 
fhould crofs the Danube in a holtile manner into the do- 
miniors of the other. Amurath, having awed Karaman- 
Oxgli, who was renewing his attacks, into fubmiffion, and 
granted him peace in compliance with the intreaties of his 
wife, found his dominions in a ftate of tranquillity ; and 
formed a refolution of abdicating the ‘Turkifh throne. 
Accordingly, in 1443, at the age of 40 years, perceiving the 
vanity of human greatnefs, he refigned the empire to his 
fon, Mahomet, and retired to Magnefia, where he joined 
the fociety of dervifes and hermits, and adopted ail their 
aufterities and fanatic rites. If his motives in this extra- 
ordinary proceeding had not been debafed by an alloy of 
fuperilition, we might have extolled his magnanimity. From 
this dream of enthufiafm, as it may be juftly called, he was 
foon roufed by the Hungarian invafion. Liadiflaus, the king 
of Hungary, and his auxiliaries, inftigated by Karaman- 
Ogli, the inveterate foe of the Turkith empire, penetrated 
into the Muflulman territories, and Amurath, urged by the 
earneft intreaty of his fon, and the wifhes of the people, 
confented to take the command of the army. Advancing 
by halty marches from Adrianople, at the head of 60,000 
men, he met the Chriltians at Warna; and on the firft onfet 
the Turkifh wings were broken; and Amurath perceiving 
the flight of his fquadrons, defpaired of his fortune, and 
that of the empire. During the heat of the engagement, 
a copy of the treaty of peace between himfelf and the 
Hungarian king, was difplayed in the front of the ranks, and 
it is faid, that the fultanin his diftrefs, lifting his eves and 
hands to heaven, implored the proteGtion of the God of 
truth, and called on the prophet Jefus himfelf to avenge 
the impious mockery of his name and rehgion. Whilft the 
battle was in fufpenfe, the young king of Hungary rufhed 
forward in the confidence of victory, till his career was 
ftopped by the impenetrable phalanx of the Janizaries. If 
we may credit the Ottoman annals, his horfe was pierced 
by the javelin of Amurath ; he fell among the {pears of the 
infantry 5 and a Turkifh foldier proclaimed, with a loud 
voice, * Hungarians, behold the head of your king 1”? The 
death of Ladiflaus was the fignal of a total defeat. Ten 
thoufand Chriftians were flain in the difaftrous battle of 
Warna ; and of the number was cardinal Julian Cefarini, 
diftinguifhed by his talents and learning, and by a volatile 
genius, equally adapted to the fchool, the camp, and the 
court. The circumitances of his death are varioufly related ; 
but it is believed, that a weighty incumbrance of gold im- 
peded his flight, and tempted the crucl avarice of fome 
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Chriftian fugitives. However, it is allowed, that he fella 
juft victim to that pernicious cafuiftry by which he quieted 
the mind of Ladiflaus in the violation of his oath, and ab- 
folved him in the pope’s name from the guilt of perjury: 
The lofs of the Turks, more confiderable in numbers than 
that of the Chriftians, borea fmaller proportion to their total 
ftrength, and yet Amurath himfelf was aot afhamed to 
confefs, that his ruin mult be the confequence of a fecond 
and fimilar vi€tory. This battle happened on the roth of 
November, A. D. 14443 and was followed by the retire- 
ment of Amurath a fecond time to the flillnefs and devotion 
of private life. In 1446 he was again called forth to public 
fervice by an infurrection of the Janizaries, who filled 
Adrianople with rapine and flaughter. Having quelled this 
tumult, he turned his arms again{t the famous Scanderbeg, 
prince of Epirus, who had revolted ; and followed him to 
Albania, at the head of 60,c00 horfe and 40,000 Janizaries. 
The conquefts of the fultan were confined to the petty 
fortrefs of Sfetigrade ; and he retired with fhame and‘ lofs 
from the walls of Croya, the caftle and refidence of the 
Caftriots. Amurath, by the alternative of death or the 
Koran, converted all the Epirots to his own faith. The 
Hungarians renewed their invafion of the territories near the 
Danube ; and Amurath fell in with them near Coffova, the 
place where Amurath I. had been victorious. The refult 
of many partial but bloody aétions was the route of the 
Chriftian forces, and the capture and imprifonment of Hu- 
niades, the fupreme captain and governor of Hungary, in 
his retreat. Amurath returned to Adrianople ; and having 
given up all thoughts of refignation, he married his fon 
Mahomet to the daughter of the prince of Elbiftan, and 
appointed him to the government of Afia Miner. By his 
difappointment at Croya, and the fatigues of his retreat, 
his laft days were not only embittered, but probably fhort- 
ened; for on his arrival at Adrianople he was feized with 
a diforder in his head, which terminated his life in the 47th 
year of his age, and the zoth of his‘teign. According to 
Cantemir, the hiftorian of the Othman empire, he lived 49, 
and reigned 30 years, fix months, and eight days. Accord- 
ing to this hiftorian, ‘‘ he was a juft and valiant prince, of 
a great foul, patient of labours, learned, merciful, religious 
and charitable ; a lover and encourager of the ftudious, and 
of all who excelled in any art or fcienee ; a good emperor, and 
a great general. No man obtained more or greater victories 
than Amurath ; Belgrade alone withitood his attacks. Under 
his reign, the foldier was ever victorious ; the citizen rich 
and fecure. If he fubdued any country, his firft care was 
to build mofques and caravanferas, hofpitals, and colleges. 
Every year he gave athoufand pieces of gold to the fons 
of the prophet, and fent 2500 to the religious perfons of 
Mecca, Medina, and Jerufalem.”” It fhould be confidered, 
however, that cruelty and violence have been fanétioned by 
zeal in propagating the Mahometan faith; and that, in 
the hands of the Turks, the feymetar was the only inftru- 
ment of converfion ; after all the abatements that ought to 
be made in the preceding panegyric, it is generally allowed 
that the moderation and juftice of Amurath have been at- 
tefted by his conduct. In the vigour of his age and military 
power, he feldom engaged in war till he was juftified by a 
previous and adequate provocation; when victorious, he 
was difarmed by fubmiffion; and in the obfervance of 
treaties, his word was facred and inviolate. Mod. Univ. 
Hift. Gibbon’s Hitt. vol. xii. p. 150, &c. Y 
AMURCA, in Pharmacy, a medicine made of the re« 

fufe or reerement of exprefled,oLives. 
Amurca, being boiled ina copper veflel to the confiftence’ 
52 of 
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ef honey, becomes a drug of fome ufe in medicine, being 
reputed an aftringent and drier ; and as fuch fometimes pre- 
feribed in ulcers, as well as againit difeafes of the teeth, 
eyes, &c. 

Hippocrates applies the term amurca to a crude, imma- 
ture, putrid {tate of the liver, 

Some authors have alfo given the name amurca to the 
juice or fluid found in the RENES /wccenturialt. 

AMUSKEAG Fa ts, in Geography, are on Merrimack 
river, in New Hampshire, America, 16 miles below Concord, 
and feven below Hookfet falls. There are three of them, 
one below the other, fo that the water falls about 80 feet 
in the courfe of half a mile. In the middle of the upper 

art of the fecond fall is a rocky ifland, in which are found 
Texiral excavations or pits, by the circular motion of 
{mall ftones, impelled by the force of the defcending 
water, which are capable of holding feveral tons of water. 
A little beldw the fallsis a bridge 556 feet in length, and 20 
in breadth, confilting of 2000 tons of timber. N. lat. 
9° go! 

AMUTRIUM, in Ancient Geography, a town of Dacia, 
according to Ptolemy. 

AMUY, in Geography, a town of India, beyond the 
Ganges, near the weitern bank of the lake Chamai, on the 
confines of the kingdom of Kanduana. 

AMWELL, a village of England in the county of 
Herta, 21 miles north of London, and one fouth-welt of 
Ware, in which is the {pring of the New River, that fup- 
plies a confiderable part of London with water. This 
river or canal was projected by Sir Hugh Middleton, in 
1606. 

AMY, N. in Biography, advocate in the parliament of 
Aix, in France, died in 1760, andis known by fome va- 
luable works, in natural icience, viz. ‘+ Experimental 
Obfervations on the Waters of the Seine, Marne, &c.’’ 
z2mo. 17495 ‘ New Filtrating Fountains.” 12mo. 1757. 
« RefleGtions on Copper, Lead, and Tin Veilels,”” 12mo. 
a ae in Law, the perfon next of kin to an orphan, or 
infant, who is to be intrufted for him; properly called 
PROCHEIN amy. 

The word in French literally fignifies friend. 

Amy, alien, isa foreigner here, fubjeét to fome prince, 
in friend{hip with us. 

AMYBUS, in Ancient Geography, an ifland of the Red 
Sea, fuppofed to be the fame with Amicus, or Amici 
Infula. ; : 

AMYCI Campus, a name given by Polybiusto a plain 
in the mid{t of which runs the river Orontes, between Li- 
banus ahd Antilibanus. 

Amyci Portus, was fituated on the Thracian Bofphorus, 
north of Nicopolis, and fouth of Fanum Jovis. It derived. 
its name from Amycus, an ancient king of the Rebrices, 
who was killed in a combat with Pollux, and on whofe 
tomb was planted a laurel, Gr. Daphne, whence the port 
was called Daphnis portus. 

AMYCL&, a city of Peloponnefus, in Laconia, fituate 
fouth-weft of Sparta, and near it. Although {mall, it was 
famous for its fruit-trees, fo that it was called by Statius 
(Theb. ix. v. 769.) * virides Amycle.”? According to Po- 
lybius, the temple of ‘Apollo in this place was the mot 
celebrated in Laconia, whence it was denominated by 
Statius, ‘ Apollinee Amycle ;”? and it was pretended that 
Leda, the mother of Caitor and Pollux, refided in. this 
place, whence Silius Italicus, (lib. xi. v. 434+), defcribes it 
thus; 


AMY 


‘© Ledwis veniens victor Xanthippus Amyclis. 

Venus had alfo a ftatue in this place, executed by Gitiades> 
When this part of Laconia was attacked by the Romans» 
Q. Flaminius encamped near Amycle, and ravaged its ter* 
ritory ; and the city was afterwards deltroyed. In thetime 
of Paufanias, there were fome remains of its ancient mag- 
niicence. 

Amycv# was alfo a town of Italy, in Upper Calabria, 
faid to have been peopled by a colony from Amycla, in 
Laconia, but its fituation has not been afcertained ; though 
it is fuppoled tovhave been between Cajeta to the fouth-eaft, 
and Terracina to the north-weft. Pliny and Solinus fay, 
that the inhabitants were fo infelted with ferpents, as to be 
under a neceffity of abandoning their dwellings. The 
Amycli were diftinguifhed among the ancient poets by the 
epithet, ‘ taciti,’”? or filent, as fome fay, becaufe it was 
built by the Lacedemonians, who, having adopted the fyfterm 
of Pythagoras, recommended filence ; or, according to others, 
becaufe a law was ena¢ted in this place, for the purpofe of 
preventing falfe rumours, by which the people were alarmed, 
which prohibited any perfon from reporting the approach of 
an enemy; but this law wasin the end the caufe of the 
ruin of the city ; for the Dorians arrived unexpeétedly at 
the walls, and took the city. To this circumftance Silius 
refers, lib. viii. v. 530: 

“— Quafque evertere filentia, Amycle.”*— 

AMYCLI, a people of Africa, who, according to 
Dionyfius Periegetes, inhabited Cyrenaica. 

AMYCLEUM, a town and port of the ifland of 
Crete, according to Euftathius. 

AMYDON, a town of Macedonia, upon the Axius, in 
Pzonia, mentioned by Steph. Byz. 

AMYGDALA, in Natural Hiflory, a {pecies of Ecut- 
nus, in the clafs mollufea of worms, fo called, becaufe in 
fhape it refembles an almond. 


AMYGDALA, in Surgery, denotes fuperfluous flefh 


_ growing at theroot of the tongue. 


AMYGDAL4, in Anatomy. See AtmonDs. 

AMYGDALATE, an artificial milk, or emulfion, made 
of blanched almonds, &c. 

AMYGDALE. See Atmonp. 

AMYGDALIS Simiuis,* in Botany. See Txeo- 
BROMA. 

i AMYGDALOID, in Natural Hiftory, See Toan-« 
TONE. 

AMYGDALUS, in Botany, a genus of the icofandria 
monogynia (polyandria monogynia, Gmelin,) clafs and order, 
of the natural order of pomacee and rofacee of Juffieu ; its 
charaéters are, that the ca/yx is a perianthium, one-leafed, 
tubulous, inferior, quinquetid, deciduous, divifions {pread- 
ing and obtufe ; the corolla of five petals, oblong-ovate, 
obtufe, concave, inferted into the calyx ; the /famina have 
filaments about 30, filiform ere@, fhorter by half than the 
corolla, inferted into the calyx, anthers fimple ; the piffillum 
has a roundifh, villofe germ, fimple ftyle, of the length of 
the ftamens, and headed {tigma ; the pericarpium is a roundifh, 
villofe, large -drupe, with a longitudinal furrow ; the /eed 
is a nut, ovate, compreffed, acute, with prominent futures 
on each fide, reticulated with furrows, and dotted with {mall 
holes. Obf. the nut of the almond is covered with a dry 
fin ; that of the peach with a {mall pulp. There are feven 
{pecies. 1. A. perjica, with all the ferratures of the leaves 
acute, and the flowers feffile and folitary. There are two 
varieties, wiz. the peach-treey with downy fruit, and the 

nearines. 
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nedarine, with {mooth fruit. For a particular account of 
both thefe, their varieties, and different qualities, and the 
method of their culture and propagation, See Amycpauus, 
in Gardening, infra. 2. A. communis, the almond tree, with 
the lower ferratures of the leaves glandulous, and the flowers 
feffile and in couplets. Some reckon three varieties, viz. 
a. A. /ylveffris, the common or wild almond; 8. /ativa, 
{weet or Jordan almond; andy. A. amara, bitter almond. 
Miller makes three fpecies of the almond, viz. 1. A. com- 
munis, or common A. cultivated more for the beauty of its 
flowers, than for its fruit; of which there are two varieties, 
one with fweet, the other with bitter kernels, which often 
arife from the fruit of the fame tree. 2. A. dulcis or 
Jordan A. the nuts of which are frequently brought to 
England ; thefe havea tender fhell, anda large {weet kernel. 
The leaves are broader, fhorter, and grow much cloler than 
thofe of the common fort, and their edges are crenate. 
The flowers are very {mall and of a pale colour, inclining 
to white. Thefe trees have been often raifed from the 
almonds which came from abroad, and the plants have been 
found to maintain their difference from the common almond. 
3. A. faiiva, with*narrow fharp pointed leaves, flowers 
much {maller than thofe of the common almond, and white; 
the fhoots of the tree {maller and joints clofer than thofe 
of the common fort; and the tree is lefs hardy, and fhould 
therefore have the advantage of a warm fituation, otherwife 
it will not thrive. ‘This fort flowers in the Spring, and 
rarely produces fruit in England. From an oldtree, placed 
againft a wall, with a fouth afpeé&, the fruits have fome 
years been ripe, and well flavoured, but their kernels have 
been [mall. 

Duhamel gives feven fpecies and varieties of the almonds, 
viz. 1.Common A. witha fmall fruit. 2. Sweet A. with 
a tender fhell. 3. Bitter A. with a tender fhell; a variety 
of the preceding. 4. A. with a {mall fruit, and a tender 
kernel: Amande-fultane,—and, with a {till fmaller fruit, 
amande-piltache. 5. Sweet A. with a large fruit. 6. Bitter 
A. with-a large fruit, a variety of the preceding. 7. Bitter 
A. probably a variety of the firlt. He alfo mentions an- 
other, which he calls amandier-pecher, and fuppofes to 
have been produced from-the impregnation of the almond, 
bythe farina of the peach. 

The common almond has leaves which refemble thofe of the 
peach, but the lower ferratures are glandular ; they proceed 
from buds both above and below the flowers, and not as in 
the peach, from the ends of the fhoots above and not below 
the flowers. The form of the flowers is not very different, 
but they ufually come out in pairs, and vary more in their 
colour from the fine blufh of the apple-bloffom to a fnowy 
whitenefs. The chief obvious diftinGion is in the fruity’ 
which is flatter, with a coriaceous covering, inftead of the 
rich pulp of the peach and neétarine, opening {pontaneoufly 
when the kernel is ripe. The fhell is not fo hard as in the 
firft fpecies, and is fometimes tender and very brittle; it is 
flatter, {moother, and the furrows or holes are more fuper- 

ficial, This tree is a great object in fome parts of Italy, 
and in the fouth of France, and there are large plantations 
of it in Provence and Dauphine. It is common in China, 
and molt of the Eaftern countries ; and alfo in Barbary, 
where it is a native. Inthe time of Cato it feems not to 
have been cultivated in Italy; for he calls the fruit. nuces 
grace, or Greek nuts. With us it is valuable as an orna- 
mental tree in clumps, fhrubberies, &c. within view of the 
manfion ; for it difplays its delicate red-purple bloom in the 
mouth of March, when few other trees have either leaves 
or flowers. An almond-tree, covered with its beautiful 


bloffoms, is one of the mol elegant obje&s in nature, In 
a forward Spripg, they often appear in February ; buc in 
this cafe, the froft generally deltroys them, and they bear 
little or no fruit; but when they flower in March, they 
feldom fail to bear plenty of fruit, very {weet, and fit for 
the table when green, but they will not keep long. 

3. A. pumila, perfica africana nana, &c. of Herm. 
lugdb. A. perfica nana, &c. of Pluk. phyt. perfica amyg- 
dalus of Miller, double-flowered dwarf-almond, with leaves 
veined-wrinkled, or leaves lanceolated and double ferrated, 
Willd. The braches are {mooth, two or three feet high, 
and dark-purple ; the flowers are generally two in a bud and 
feffile ; the calyx reddifh; the petals emarginate (acumi- 
nate, Reichard), red, longer than the tube of the calyx ; 
filaments paler; germ and f{tyle pubefcent at bottom; iti- 
pules linear and very deeply ferrate; varies with double 
flowers; and its native country is Africa. ‘Thefe fhrubs 
make an agreeable variety amongit low flowering trees, in 
{mall wildernefs quarters; the fingle fort flowering in the 
beginning of April, and the double commonly three weeks 
later. It was cultivated by Miller in 1731. 4. A. nana, 
A. indica nana of Pluk. and Miller, prunus inermis, &c. of 
Gmelin, Sibir, armeniaca perfice foliis, &c. of Amm. Ruth. 
common dwarf almond, with leaves attenuated at the bafe. 
The leaves are lanceolated, fubpetiolated, feattered, fomewhat 
rigid, fmooth, the ferratures very fharp and fomewhat 
fpinofe ; the ftipules linear, long and deciduous; the flowers 
very abundant on the twigs, appearing with the frit leaves 
from all the buds; the calyx fubfeffile and reddith; feg- 
ments acute, green, and very finely ferrulate; petals of a 
fine rofe-colour : {tamens about 20, the inner ones gradually 
fhorter; piltil very villofe; fruit ufually folitary, feffile, 
fomewhat comprefled, very hirfute, with a harfh yellowifh 
wool, the fize of a hazel nut, which is of a fharp ovate 
form, yellowifh-grey colour, and grooved at the futures ; the 
kernel refembles that of the peach and colour in tafte ; 
the wood hard, of a yellowifh chefnut colour, and veined, 
but the trunk feldom an inch in thicknefs. It varies much 
in fize ; on the banks of the Volga, it is annually fet on 
fire, and never rifes to any height, but is low and fhrubby, 
creeping very much at the root, and obitrudting the plough. 
In Cherfon it fearcely attains a. fpan in height, but in the 
Ukraine it grows a fathom high, as it does in gardens, 
where the leaves are broader, and fometimes five inches long. 
It blooms in April, when all the young fhoots are covered 
with flowers of a peach-bloffom colour, and makes a fine 
appearance among fhrubs of the fame growth. It is a native 
of the northern parts of Afia, abounds in Calmuc, Tartary, 
and is very common on the banks of the Volga; cultivated 
in Kew garden by Mr. Sutherland, in 1683. See Amyc- 
DALUS infra. 5. A incana, hoary dwarf A. with leaves 
lanceolate, ferrate, wrinkled, fubfeffile, white tomentofe 
beneath. It may be doubted whether this be not a variety 
of the preceding fpecies. 6. A. orientalis, A. argentea of 
La Marck, filvery-leaved A. with leaves lanceolate, quite 
entire, filvery, perennial, and petiole fhorter. The flowers 
are {mall, and ate. not fucceeded by fruit in England. it 
was found growing near Aleppo, whence the fruit was fent 
to the duke d’Ayen, in France, who raifed feveral plants in 
his garden at St. Germain’s, and {ent fome to Mr. Miller, who 
cultivated them at Chelfea, in 1759. It isa native of the 
Levant. 7. ‘A. cochinchinenfis, with leaves ovate, quite 
entire, and racemes, fmall, and fubterminal. Thisis a large 
tree, with f{preading branches, acuminate, waved, fhining, 
and alternate leaves, white corolla, drupe about half an 
inch in diameter, and kernel like the common i in 

orm 
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form and fmell; a mative of the valt woods of Cochinchina. 
Vor the culture and propagation of almonds, fee Amyc- 


AmyoGpatus Athiopica. See BRAvEtuM. 
AmyGpatus Jndica. See TERMINALIA. 

Amyoparus, in Gardening, is applied to the al- 
nromndy, pe wh, and nedarine trees ; the clafs, order, and ge- 
nuine characters, as well as the different {pecies of which, 
have been given above. In order to render their culture and 
modes of propagation as clear and intelligible as poflible, it 
may be proper to confider each of them feparately. 

it. Amygdalus, almond-iree. This fort of tree is culti- 
vated both for the advantage of the fruit, and as being 
highly ornamental in fhrubberies, plantations, and other de- 
feriptions of pleafure ground, from its coming into bloom 
early in the Spring. It is, however, lefs important im the 
former than the latter point of view, as the fruit is often 
Hiable to mifcarry in this climate. All the fpecies and va- 
rieties of this tree are deciduous, and of a hardy nature, 
thriving well in mof common garden foils. Thofe of the 
tree kind frequently rife to fifteen or twenty feet in height, 
dividing in many fpreading branches, which ultimately 
form beautiful heads, that are generally well adorned in 
the beginning of March with innumerable flowers, which 
continue in full bloom for a fortnight or three weeks, and 
are followed by the leaves, which are long and narrow, and 
the fruit takesits growth. This isdowny, rather large, and 
of an oval form, confitting of a thick, tough, Jeathery fub- 
ftance that embraces an oblong nut or ftone, in which the 
kernel er almond is inclofed, which is the only part of the 
fruit that is capable of being made ufe of. 

The dwarf thrubby forts of this tree do not, however, in 
general, exceed three orfour feet inheight, having {lender {tems, 
which fend forth a great number of {mall branches near to 
the ground ; and in the fingle-Aowered kind various fuckers 
are frequently fent up from the root. And in both the 
double and fingle-flowered almond tree, all the young 
branches are thickly befet with flowers in the Spring, which, 
from their having a fine pale red colour, and continuing 
fome time in blow, are highly ornamental. The fingle fort 
have their flowers coming out about the end of March, and 
the double kind in the beginning of April, each remaining 
about a fortnight in blow. 

The forts chiefly cultivated for ufe in this country, are, 
according to Mr. Forfyth, the tender-/helled almond, the 
fweet almond, the common or bitter almond, the fweet Fordan 
almond, andthe hard fhelled almond. Thole propagated only 
for ornament are the dwarf and the double-flowering almonds. 

Methods of Propozation, Fc.—Thefe are either by bud- 
ding them upon plum, almond, or peach ftocks, or by fowing 
the ftonesof the fruit. Itis obferved in the ‘¢ Univerfal Gar- 
dener,”’ that in“the firft way they much fooner form full and 
regular heads, and attain the ftate of flowering and pro- 
ducing fruit ; and that if it be intended to continue the 
fuwei-hernelled, or any other particular fort, it can only be 
effeGted with certainty by inoculation, as when raifed from 
feed they are apt to vary, all the varieties often proceeding 
from the fruit of the fame tree. This operation is generally 
performed about july or Auguft, and may be done either 
for dwarfs, half, or full ftandards. Mr. Forfyth remarks, 
that the Spring after being budded they may be trained for 
ftandards, or let grow for half-ttandards ; but that the molt 
common method is to bud them at fuch a height as the ftem 
ie defigned te be ; and the fecond year afterwards to plant 


them out for good. If they are to be tranfplanted into a 
dry foil, it is recommended to be done in Otober, when 
the leaves begin to decay ; but if into wet ground, in the 
month of February. Such as are budded on plum flocks are 
found to grow the belt in wet foils, and thofe on almond 
and peach {tocks in dry ones. 

In railing trees of this kind from the ftones, it is beft to 
plant them in the early Autumn or Spring months, as O¢to- 
ber and November, or February aud March, being careful 
to chufe thofe of the lalt Summer’s growth, drilling them in, 
in a bed of good light ground, two or three inches in depth. 
The plants appear in the Spring, and in the Autumn or 
Spring following, may be tranfplanted into the nurfery, and 
put in rows forthe purpofeof beingtrained for flandards, half- 
itandards, or dwarfs, according to the intention of the planter. 

When it is intended to bud any of them with peaches or 
almonds, they will fome of them be in a proper flate for the 
operation ;_ for dwarfs the firlt, and all of them the fecond 
Summer after tranfplanting ; but for ttandards, in order to 
be trained with proper ftems, they fhould conftantly have 
three years growth. 

The dwarf forts, befides being propfpated by budding 
upon plum or almond ttocks, may be ealily raifed by fuckers 
from the roots, and by layers. ‘The common method in prun- 
ing trees of this fort is, in the Spring, to fhorten the firlt 
fhoot from the bud to four or five eyes, in order that the 
trees may put forth lateral fhoots in proper quantity, fo as to 
form regular full heads. But it is advifed by Mr. Forfyth, 
that when the young trees are brought from the nurfery, 
they fhould never be cut till the young fhoots begin to break. 
And, that, as after wet Autumns, when the wood is not well 
ripened, hard Winters are apt to kill the fhoots, they fhould 
in fuch cafes be cut down to the found wood, care being 
taken to prune ont all fuch crofs fhoots as rub againit 


others, leaving the tree open in the middle, cutting the’ 


fhoots about the fame length as for apricots, and in propor- 
tion to their ftrength. The cankery parts and decayed wood 
mutt always be wholly cut out and removed. 


Whether made ufe of as ftandards or half-ftandards, it is 
recommended that they be planted in fheltered fituations, — 


which have a fouthern afpeé&t. In fome cafes it may be ne- 


ceflary to protect them by fome fort of light covering, ° 


againit the injury that may be expected from the frofts in Fe- 
bruary and March. ‘Trees of this fort are alfo fometimes 
planted againft walls and on efpaliers. 

The fruit of the almond-tree, after being properly dried, 
may be preferved in either bran or fand. 


2d. Amygdalus-Perfica, or peach-tree. Its native country is” 
not known. It came to the Rumans from Pertia, as its Latin ~ 


name, Malus Perfica, indicates ; and it has been cultivated 
from time immemorial in moft parts of Afia; it has been 


adoped by almoft every nation of Europe, and now’ 


flourithes abundantly in America, where it has been intro- 
duced by the Europeans. 


Of this tree we have only 


one diftin& fpecies, but there are a great many varietics, 
and by producing them from the feed or kernel, they may be - 


almoit indefinitely increafed. 
of being greatly augmented in this manner, it is probable 


But though they are capable » 


that but very few poffefs the neceflary qualities, as nurfery-~ 


men feldom cultivate more than twenty or thirty forts. - As 


in the cultivation of this fort of tree much expence is con- 


ftantly required in walls or other fuitable buildings, none but 
fuch as produce fine fruit fhould be attended to. 

This fort of trees will grow to a confiderable height as 
ftandards, but in order to produce and ripen fruit, requires 
the fhelter of warm walls. They flower early in the Spring 

in 
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in common, the flowets appearing before the leaves, molly 
on the fhoots of the preceding year, and cither fingly or in 
pairs along their fides, They are formed each of five fmall 
petals, with many ftamina in the middle, and a {mall round 
germen that becomes the peach. 

The fruit is diltinguifhed into two forts, the peach and 

prvie, from the circumftances of the flefh or pulp quitting or 
adhering to the ftone, as in the former it ealily feparates, 
while in the latter it adheres firmly. 
Tere are various forts of peaches that may be cultivated, 
but for {mall gardens Mr. Forfsth recommends the following 
asthe molt fintable ; the ear/y avant, final mignoane. the Anne 
peach, royal George,royal Kenfinzton, nableff:, carly Newington, 
Galland, early purple, chancellor, nivetie, the Catharine, the 
late Newington. : 

Againtt north and eat walls he thinks the ear/y avant, 
early Anne, early Miznonne, royal George, red Magdalen, 
royal Kenjfington, nobleffe, grofs mignonne, and Dfillet’s mig 
nonne are by much the belt. In this method a regular fuc- 
ceffion of fine peaches, may, it is conceived, be procured un- 
til the late forts againft the fouth and weft walls come in. 
But late forts fhould never be planted oa a north or eaft wall. 

Methods of Culture and Propagation —It is obferved by 
Mr. Forfyth, that peaches require a lighter foil than either 
pears or plums, and that a light, mellow loam is the molt 
proper for them. Where the natural foil isa ftrong brick 
mould, inclining to clay, it will be neceffary to take fome 
of it away in firlt preparing the borders for the trees, in or- 
der to be mixed with fome light mould, fand, or old lime 
rubbifh. And in making them up, where the trees are to 
be planted, the earth fhould be taken out to the depth of 
three feet, and the breadth of four, and the reft worked 
well together with rotten leaves or ftreet dung, and the 
above mixture, throwing them up as foon as convenient into 
rough ridges, to be expofed to the a€tion of the froft, and 
the influence of the atmofphere. 

The borders, when it is intended to plant thefe trees 
againit walls, fhou{d never be narrower than three or four 
feet, and when made fix or feven feet, they are more pro- 
per. The moft advantageous afpetts for trees of this de- 
{cription, are thofe which have the moft command of the 
fouth fun, but onan ealtern or wettern afpe&t, they fome- 
times an{wer tolerably well. 

Where the foil is wet, drains laid deep are recommended 
by Mr. Forfyth to be made acrofsthe borders, to draw the 
water from the roots of the trees. Thefe may be filled with 
old bricks or ftones at bottom, and above with gravel, having 
the depth of two feet of good mould upon the latter. And 
when water is retained after rains from the ftiffnefs of the 
ground, the borders fhould be formed with fuitable flopes 
for the fame purpofe. 

If the foil bea four, moift clay, he advifes brick-bats to be 
thrown into the bottoms of the borders, and to be covered 
with lime rubbifh, or the core from the fereenings of lime ; 
which fhould be then watered, and, when nearly dry, well 
rammed to form a folid {urface, and prevent the roots of the 
trees from penetrating the wet earth below, as well as to affift 
in taking off the water. 

When water is permitted to flagnate near the roots of 
tender trecs, in ftrong land, it is remarked, that it is certain 
to bring on the mildew, and thereby totally {fpoil them. They 
may, however, in fome inftances, he thinks, be recovered 
by moving them to another afpeét. All the French peaches, 
it is obferved, are extremely liable to this difeafe on lands of 
the {trong adhefive kind. r : 

The propagation of peach-trees is accomplifhed either by 


fetting the feed, or by budding upon plum-ftocks, The fine 
varietics of this fruit have been mo‘tly obtained in the frit 
method, though it is tedious, aud often attended with but 
little fuccefs, from the great tendency to deviate from the 
nature of the variety from which the feed was taken, 

The manner of proceeding in this way is to fow or fet 
the feeds, in beds of good mould, in fmall drills two or 
three inches deep, about O@ober o- November ; or where 
this cannot be done, to preferve them in fand #!] Pebruary. 
They will be up in the Spring following ; and after one or 
two Summers’ growth, according to circumftances, they 
will be fit to be tranfplanted into the nurfery, which fhould 
be done in rows, either ia the Aucumn or Spring months. 
After having remained about twelve months in this fituation, 
fome of them may be taken out, and planted againit a 
paling or other proper fence, in order to be trained. 

But the moft certain method of propagation for preferving 
the variety, according. to the authors of the “* Univerfal Gar. 
dener,”’ is that of budding, as by this means peach-trees are 
produced that aflord fruit in fize, colour, and tafte, exaétly 
fimilar to that of the tree from which the bud was taken. 
Befide, in this way, the trees become much fooner in 2 
bearing ftate. Though peaches may be budded on differ- 
ent forts of flocks as thofe of their own kind, the almond, 
the apricot, and the plum, yet the plum is always to be 
preferred for the purpofe, as being more hardy and fuitable 
for continuing the trees in a profperous and full bearing con- 
dition. It is alfo more adapted to grow well in different 
kinds of foil. The mufcle plum-ftock is by much the belt, 
where it can be procured. 

Stocks for this ufe may be raifed from the different varieties 
of plums, as well as from peaches, almonds, and apricots, by 
fowing the feed or ftones in the manner that has been 
already deferibed. The true mufcle-plum cannot, however, 
be produced with certainty in this way, asit is liable to great 
variety when raifed by feed. The only mode of procuring 
it with certainty is by layers in the Autumn, or fuckers from 
peach or other trees that are known to have been worked 
upon that fort of plum-ftock. Thefe are to be colleted in 
Oétober or November, or in the early Spring months, 
fuch being chofen as are about the fize of the little finger 5 
the knots of old wood adhering to the roots, and the fide 
branches being then trimmed off, they are to be planted in 
rows two feet and a half diftant, and the following Summer 
fome of them will be ready to bud for dwarfs. For forming 
dwarfs, the moft prop-r fized ftocks for budding upon are 
thofe from half an inch to an inch in thicknefs ; but for half 
or full ftandards the ftocks fhould be allowed to ftand till the 
{tems are aninch thick at the bottom, and four or five feet 
in height. See Srocx. 

The beft feafon for budding them is Auguft, though 
fome gardeners perform the operation in June or July ; but 
when budded too early the buds are liable to fhoot weakly the 
fame feafon, and to be fo greatly injured by the Winter, as to 
make but little progrefs. See Buppine and Inocuration. 

As it is moftly neceffary that trees of this kind are trained 
again{t fome fort of fence, they fhould be principally budded 
fo as to form dwarfs, that their branches may come out low. 
Where the fences are high, they may, however, be budded for 
half or full-flandards, and trained accordingly. In perform- 
ing this bufinefs, care fhould conftantly be taken that only one 
bud be inferted into each flock, the head of which fhould re- 
main perfeét until the Spring; when about March the 
whole of the heads fhould be cut over, in a floping direGtion, 
juft above the places where the buds were inferted. Shortly 
after this the buds moftly fhoot out, producing each a ftronge 
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ereét fhoot, which by Autumn has generally attained a con- 
fiderable height, and the treed have obtained their firlt flate 
of formation. ~They fhould, therefore, in the early Au- 
time or Spring months, as Ogtober and November, or 
Vebruary and March, be tranfplanted cither again{t fuit- 
able art where they may remain, or againtt fome fence, 
merely with the view of being properly trained before they 
ave finally planted out into their intended fituations ; but in 
either cafe, in the Spring, they mutt have the firft fhoot from 
budding headed down toa few buds or eyes, in order that 
a proper fupply of lateral fhoots may be produced below. 
In two or three years they are generally ina ftate to bear 
fruit. Sce HrapinG pown TREES. 

Planting the Trees.—1n chufing this fort of tree, Mr. For- 
fyth well obferves, that fuch plants fhould be preferred as 
have the ftrongelt and cleanett {tems ; and if fuch as have 
been headed down, and are of two or three years growth, 
they will bear and fill the walls much fooner than thofe 
that have not been managed inthis way. Where they have 
only one ftem they are better than with two, as, in the latter 
cafe, one of them mutt be cut off; for, if planted with both, 
the middle of the tree would be left naked, and a large por- 
tion of the wall remain uncovered. He is aware that it is 
frequently the pra&tice to chufe the trees with the f{malleft 
{tems ; but, he thinks, they always afford weaker fhoots than 
the others. 

The feafons of planting are either the Autumn or the 
Spring. In dry, warm foils, October or November, as foon 
as the leaves begin to fall, may be the belt periods for this 
bulinefs ; but in very moilt or wet foils the Spring months, 
as February and March, are to be preferred. 


In whatever feafon the work is done, if the borders be. 


new, the ground (hould be well trenched before the trees 
are planted; and where they are to fupply the places of 
fuch as have been removed, or where the trees have died, 
the whole of the old roots fhould be carefully removed, and 
frefh mould put into the place where the old tree was re- 
moved from ; the new earth being raifed fufficiently, above 
the old, as where this is not the cafe, the trees are fre- 
quently injured by being planted too deep. Where they are 
not kept at firft above the level of the old ground, Mr. For- 
fyth fays, they feldom thrive well. After the trees have been 
planted, the roots fhould be well watered in order to fettle 
the mould round them, fetting it remain in that ftate for fe- 
veral days till the whole of the water has been taken up. 
The earth is then to be well trodden round them, and the 
holes filed up tothe top. The frefh planted trees fhould 
remain without being pruned until the Spring when planted 
in the Autumn. The authors of the “¢ Univerfal Gardener,” 
however, advile, that trees of this fort, as well as moft 
others that are defigned for walls, be planted out into their 
permanent fituations, when they are only of one year’s growth 
from the bud, and with their heads entire, as in this way 
they may be more perfectly pruned and trained the two firlt 
years, which are the chief pomts in forming good wall-trees. 
— Where walls are to be immediately covered, ‘trained trees 
from the nurfery mutt, however, be procured, and of fuch 
fizes as may be the moft fuitable to the views of the planter. 
The proper diftance of planting peach trees is about fifteen 
feet from each other. Where the walls are high, half or 
full ftandards may fometimes be planted between the dwarfs 
to fill up the upper parts, until the dwarfs grow up fo as 
to cover them. ‘he general rule is, where the walls are 
not more than fix or eight feet high, to plant none but 
dwarf trees at the diftance mentioned above ; but when they 
are nine feet in height, half ftandards of three or four feet 


{tem may be put betwixt; and when the walls are ten or 
twelve, full-ftandards of five or fix feet flem may be had re- 
courfe to, in order to cover the top parts ; the lower branches 
of the ftandard trees being annually removed, as the branches 
of the dwarf trees advance, and the trees themfelves at lat 
wholly taken away, to admit the dwarfs to {pread over the 
whole {pace. 

In removing the trees from the.nurfery great care fhould 
always be taken to preferve their roots as much as poffible 
and that fuch parts as are bruifed be cut away. The long 
{mall roots may alfo be a little fhortened. The trees are 
then to be planted three or four inches from the wall, with 
the buds outwards, and the heads inclining to the fence, to 
which they fhould be immediately tacked, in order to pre- 
vent the winds from injuring them. When the enfuing 
Spring proves dry, they fhould be moderately watered once 
or twice a week, according to circumflances. See PLantine 
or Fruit-Trees. 

When planted with their heads entire, they tho 
headed down about March, when they jutt Os ae 
This is done by fhortening the firft main thoot within a few 
eyes of the bud, in a floping dire&tion next the wall, as before 
dire&ted. This mult be done to all the trees that are to be 
planted againft fences, whether dwarfs, half, or full-ftandards s 
as by {topping their upward direétion, it induces them "4 
fend oat lateral fhoots near the parts where they are budded 
from, which, by proper training, are formed into good trees. 
Where this operation is then omitted they run up, leaving 
the ftem naked to fome height. ‘Vhe next thing is to at- 
tend to the fhoots that are made from the few eyes that 
were left, rubbing fuch off clofe, as come out fore-right, 
either from the front or back of the branches, only retaining 
thofe that are fent off laterally, which, about June, when of 
fufficient length to be laid in, ought to be nailed well to the 
fence, keeping them to it, without being fhortened during 
the Summer. 

About November, when the leaves have fallen, or in the 
March following, they fhould have their firft Winter prun- 
ing. This is to be performed according to the number of 
fhoots that have been produced from the heading down. If 
there fhould be two fhoots, one on each fide, both of them 
may be retained, being fhortened to eight, ten, or more 
inches, in proportion to their flrength, to promote a further 
fupply of wood, nailing them horizontally to the fence. 
When there are three fhoots, the middle one, if not regularly 
placed, or of too {trong growth, fhould be cut out clofe to its 
origin, the others being fhortened and nailed as above ; but 
when of a moderate growth, and regularly placed, it fhould 
be fhortened and nailed in an upright dire@tion. When there 
are four fhoots, they muft be fhortened as above, and trained 
regularly two on each fide; the principle to be chiefly at- 
tended to at this period of their growth, being that of keep- 
ing the fhoots of as equal a ftrength as poffible, and of equal 
number and regularity on each fide ; which is beft accom- 
plifhed by leaving only two or four good branches, tobe 
trained with exactnefs both to the right and left, as thefe 
will fupply others to cover the fence in an upward direGtion. 
See Waxi-TREEs. eat at 

In the fecond year’s pruning, during the Summer, all the 
fhoots that proceed from the upper or under fides of the 
horizontal branches of the former year, are to be retained en- 
tire and trained, the whole of the fore-vighi thoots arifing from 
both the front and backs being carcfully rubbed off as 
ufelefs, referving all fuch as are regular to be tained in at 
full length, as in Summer the fhoots fhould, but in few in- 
ftanees, be fhortened. 
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The fecond Winter pruning may be performed about the 
fame periods as the firft, in which the branches are to be 
fhortened as directed above, and kept in as much regularity 
and uniformity as poflible, both in number and fize, by re- 
moving fuch fhoots as are weak. By conftantly keeping the 
loweft branches the moft extended, where there are five, fix, 
or eight branches on a fide, and thefe trained at the diftance 
of four, five, or fix inches from each other, very handfome 
trees will be formed, from which fome fruit may be ex- 
pected in the fummer following. 

The trees being by thefe means brought to the proper 
form for bearing, they are.to be preferved and kept in order 
by proper Summer and Winter pruning. It may be ob- 
ferved, that both the peach and ne¢tarine trees conflantly 
produce their fruit on the former year’s fhoots, or the fhoots 
that are formed each Summer bear fruit the next ; and that 
the fame fhoots feldom bear more than once, except fome- 
times, on very fhort cafual lateral fpurs ; nor farther do the 
fame fhoots, after the firfl year, furnifh a regular fupply of 
fucceffional beating wood ; it is moft generally afforded by 
the year old fhoots. Hence the great objeét in pruning is 
to procure an annual fucceflion of young wood, in every 
- part of the tree. This is principally effected by the fhort- 
ening of each year’s branches in the Winter prunings, as by 
this means they are made to aflord both a fupply of bearing 
wood and a crop of fruit. 

The manner of pruning and training, fo as to render thefe 
trees regular and uniform in their fhape and appearance at 
firft, has been already explained. 

But the general Summer prunings chiefly confift ‘in re- 
forming the irregularity of the numerous fhoots then pro- 
duced, and training, to the wall at full length, in every part, 
an abundant fupply of all the regularly placed ones as fuc- 
ceffion wood for the next year’s bearing ; and the general 
Winter prunings are intended to reform generally the 
branches and fhoots of all ages, fizes, and fituations, fo as to 
render the trees healthy, beautiful, and produétive. The 
times of performing thefe different prunings have been men- 
tioned above. See Prunine of Fruir-Trees. 

After the trees have been pruned they fhould be imme- 
diately nailed to the fences, and the beft methodis to nail them 
as the pruning advances, that is, as foon asa tree is pruned to 
fecure the branches by nails, before another is begun. In 
performing the operation care is to be taken that the branches 
be laid with order and regularity in a horizontal direétion, 
having their extremities but very little higher than their bot- 
toms, where there is fufficient room between the trees. And 
in other cafes the degrees of obliquity fhould be as little as 
the nature of the fituations will admit. Where more wood 
has been left than can be Jaid in, it muft either be cut out al- 
together or down to an eye, for the purpofe of a fhoot the 
next year. See Naitine of Fruit-Trees. 

Peach trees are very liable to be affeéted with the blight, 
a difeafe in which the leaves are fhrivelled, or curled up, and 
confiderably thickened. ‘This arifes from infeéts and other 
caufes, and is to be remedied by removing the leaves that are 
molt difeafed, and wafhing the trees in hot weather well with 
water, by means of a garden engine, afterwards letting them 
be well fumigated with tobacco fmoke, or fprinkled over 
with the powder of it. See Fumication, and DisEases 
~ of Feuir-Trees. 

As thefe trees come into bloffom early, it frequently be- 
comes neceflary to proteét them from the effeéts of the 
froits, in order to fecure the fruit. For this purpofe va- 
rious means have been attempted, but thofe that feem the 
moft effe€tual are either thin light mats nailed over them, or 
a ftrong open canvafs, hele fhould be nailed up in the 
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evenings, and removed during the funny part of the day. Or 
in fevere weather they may be kept on the whole day. 

From the fruit of thefe trees fetting too thick, or in cluf- 
ters, it often becomes neceffary to thin them, which fhould 
always be done according to the vigour and ftrength of the 
tree, and the fize of the fruit. Where the trees are ftrong, 
and the fruit f{mall, they may be left thicker than whue 
they are weak and the fruit large. In each cafe the largeft, 
faireft, and thofe that are bet placed fhould be left; and 
where the leaves cover the fruit too much, they fhould alfo 
be thinned away, by being pinched off. Trees of this kind, 
from the period of their being headed down, to their fixth 
or feventh year, may be confidered in the ftate of training, 
though in their fecond or third they will generally begin to 
bear fruit. When properly managed they are alfo much 
more durable than is commonly fuppofed, as they will,con- 
tinue thirty or forty years. It is likewife of much utility 
in the culture of peach trees, to dig a little dung occafionally 
into the borders in which they are fituated, and to permit 
none but the fmaller kind of garden plants to be grown 
about them. 

Peach and ne@tarine trees are often cultivated in houfes, 
frames, and hot walls, in order to obtain their fruit early. For 
thefe purpofes the early forts fhould always be procured. See 
Peacu House, Forcinc Frames, and Hor Watts. 

The double bloffomed and dwarf peach trees are mottly 
planted out in fhrubberies and pleafure grounds, as beautiful 
or ornamental trees ; the laiter fometimes in pots, as being 
curious. 

3. Amygdalus Nuciperfica, ov the Ne@arine Tree. This is 
now generally confidered as a variety of the peach, but the 
two trees cannot by any circumitances in their growth, wood, 
leaves, or flowers, be diftinguilhed from each other with any 
degree of certainty. he fruits are, however, readily dif- 
criminated in all their different {tages of growth, that of the 
nectarine having a {mooth, firm cuticle, or rind, while in the 
peach it is covered with a foft downy fubftance. Befides, 
the pulp or fleth of the former is much more firm than that 
of the latter. : 

There are many varieties of the neGarine that may be cul- 
tivated ; but thofe that chiefly deferve attention are the 
Fairchild’s, the violet, the Elrouge, the Newington, the Ro- 
man, the Temple, and the Virmafh. The white ne€tarine may 
alfo be cultivated both for the goodnefs of its fruit, and as 
being a curious varicty. 

The culture and management of this tree is, in every 
circumftance, the fame as that of the peach. It alfo re- 

* quires the fame fort of foil and fituation. See Amycpa- 
Lus Perfica. 

AMYLACEOUS, formed from “ Amylum, ftarch ;” 
a term applied to the fine flower of farinaceous feeds, in 
which confilts their nutritive part. 

AMYLON, in Ancient Writers, a kind of aliment an- 
{wering, as fome apprehend, to our furmity. 

The word is Greek, «yur, thus called, becaufe made fine 
mola. 

AMYLUM. See Srarcu. 

AMYNTA, in Literary /fiflory, a beautiful paitoral co- 
medy, compofed by Taflo ; the model of all dramatic pieces, 
wherein fhepherds are actors. The Paflor Fido, and Filli di 
Sciro, are ouly copies of this excellent piece. 

AMYNT A, in Ancient Geography, a people of Thef- 
potis. Steph. Byz. 

AMYNTAS, in Entomology, a {pecies of Hesprrta in 
the Fabrician fyftem, with tailed wings: above blue, margin 
black; beneath cinereous with black points. T'wo ferrugi- 
nous fpets at the anal angle of the pofterior wings. This is 
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a {mall infe&, and inhabits Auttria, Fabricius.—This is the 
Paritio Trresias of Efper. 

AMYNTICA empla/lra, in Pharmacy, defenfative, or 
ftrengthening platters. 

AMYNTOR, properly denotes a perfon who defends 
or vindicates a crue The word is «wz, formed of the 
verb auuyw, J defend or avenge. 

In this fenfe Mr. Toland entitles his defence of Milton’s 
life, Amyntor, as being a vindication of that work againft 
Mr. Blackhall, and others, who had charged him with quef- 
tioning the authority of fome of the books of the New Tef- 
tament, and declaring his doubts that feveral pieces under 
the name of Chrilt and “his Apoitles, received now by the 
whole Chriftian church, were fuppofititious. 

Amyntor, in Entomology, a {pecies of Hesperia. 
Wings indented, tailed, black : a fulvous {pot at the bafe, 
and yellow ftripe at the tip. The wings are entirely black 
above, except the fulvous {pots and yellow ftripes: beneath 
yellow, with an arched black band; pofterior end of the 
lower wings black with white dots. A native of India. 
Fabricius. 

AMYOT, James, in Biography, was born at Melun in 
1514, and rofe from an obfcure original to the high flation 
of bifhop of Auxerre, and great almoner of France. At 
the age of ten years he fled, for fear of chaftifement, from the 
houfe of his father, who, as fome fay, was a currier ; but 
according to Thuanus and others, a butcher; and being 
taken ill on the road, he was removed to the hofpital at 
Orleans, where he was not only reftored to health but cha- 
ritably furnifhed with 16d. for defraying the expence of his 
journey home. This relief was requited, on his fubfequent 
profperity, by a legacy of 1200 crowns to the hofpital. He 
was afterwards a diligent ftudent in the univerfity of Paris, 
where he was maintained either by the induitry of his pa- 
rents or the charity of a lady, whofy fons he attended at 
college; and at the age of 1g he gttained the degree of 
Malter of Arts. In 1537 he left Paris and accompanied 
the abbot of St. Ambrofe to Bourges; and being recom- 
mended as preceptor to the children of William Bouchetel, 
fecretary of ftate, he was thus introduced to the patronage 
of the princefs Margaret, fifter of Francis I. who obtained 
for him the chair of public le&turer in Greek and Latin at 
the univerfity of Bourges, where, for ten years, he read two 
leétures a day, one in Greek and the other in Latin. Here he 
tranflated the ancient Greek romance of Heliodorus, intitled, 
his “ Ethiopic Hiltory, or the Loves of Theagenes and 
Charicles,”? which performance was much admired, and 
procured for him the abbey of Bellofana. 
whither Amyot went in purfuit of preferment, after the 
death of Francis I. he was employed on a commiffion to the 
council of Trent, and having executed it with honour, he 
fpent two years at Rome, profecuting his ftudies, and in- 
gratiating himfelf with thofe who were likely to ferve him. 
By Cardinal de Tournon he was recommended to the king 
of France, and undertook the charge of educating his two 
fons in 1558. When the eldelt of thefe pupils fucceeded 
his father, under the name of Charles IX. in 1560, he im- 
mediately upon his acceffion to the throne, advanced Amyot 
to the dignity of great almoner, appointed him curator of 
the univerfity of Paris, and conferred on him the honours 
and emoluments of the abbey of St. Corneille, and the 
bifhopric of Auxerre. When the younger of his pupils, 
Henry IIL. came to the crown, Amyot was continued in 
his other offices, and in 1578 appointed matter of the order 
of the Holy Ghoft, then inftituted. During the commo- 
tions and civil war which enfued, he remained in his diocefe, 
and clofed his life in 1593, in the 79th year of hisage. In 
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proof of the avarice, with which Amyot has been accufed, 
and which enabled him to amafs 200,000 crowns, it is al- 
leged, that, when he was foliciting from Charles IX. an- 
other benefice, in addition to the lucrative dignities which he 
pofleffed, the king faid to him. ** How now, matter? you told 
me, if you had 4000 crowns a year, you would be fatisfied: 
I believe you have that and more.’?—* True, fire,” replied 
the bifhop 5“ but appetite comes by eating.”” Of the learn- 
ing of Amyot we have ample evidence in his tranflation of 
Heliodorus, and alfo of Plutarch’s Lives, which is full 
held in high eftimation in France ; the beft edition is that of 
Vacoflan, printed in 1567 and 1574, in 13 volumes, 8vo. 5 
and Racine fays of it, that this old tranflation poffeffes a 
grace not to be equalled in modern language. As an apo- 
logy for not complying with the requett of thofe who wifhed 
him to write a hiltory of France, he humoroufly urged, 
“ that he loved his mafters too well to write their lives.” 
Amyot tranflated feven books of Diodorus Siculus, fome 
Greek tragedies, and the paltoral of Daphnis, of which a 
beautiful edition, with plates, in 8vo. was publifhed in 
1718. His mifcellaneous works were printed in 8vo, at 
Lyons, in1611. Gen. Did. 

AMYRALDISM, in L£cclefiafiical Hiflory, a name given 
by fome writers to the doétrine of univerfal grace, as ex- 
plained and afferted by Amyraldus, or Mofes Amyraut, and 
his followers, among the reformed in France, towards the 
middle of the feventeeth century. 

This doétrine principally confifted of the following parti- 
culars, viz. that God defres the happinefs of all men, and 
none are excluded by a divine decree ; that none can obtain 
falvation without faith in Chrift; that God refufes to none 
the power of believing, though he does not grant to all his 
affiftance, that they may improve this power to faving pur- 
pofes; and that many perifh through their own fault. 
Thofe who embraced this doétrine were called univERsA- 
Lists, though, it is evident, they rendered grace univerfal 
in words, but partial in reality, and are chargeable with 
greater ineonfiftencies than the suPRALAPSARIANS. 

Amyraldifm is faid to have been a fyftem formed with a 
view of producing a reconciliation with the Lutherans. 

AMYRAUT, Moses, in Biography, an eminent pro- 
teftant divine; was born of a good family at Bourgueil ia 
Touraine in 1596. He was defigned by his father for the 
profeflion of the civil law, which he affiduoufly ftudied in 
the college of Poitiers; but preferring that of a divine, he 
applied himfelf to theology at Saumur in 1626, and obtain- 
ed the profeflorfhip of divinity in the univerfity of this place. 
With his two colleagues in office he lived in perfeé&t har- 
mony ; and the three profeffors cordially concurred in their 
exertions for the credit of the feminary in which they pre- 
fided. In 1631 he was deputed by the proteftant fynod at 
Charenton to prefent to the king their complaints concerning 
the violation of the edi&s which had been paffed in their fa- 
vour; and being inftru€ted not to deliver his addrefs on his 
knees, which had been the ufual mode, he was allowed to 
decline it; and the ability and addrefs with which he con- 
du&ted this bufinefs were admired by Cardinal Richelieu. 
His treatife ** On Grace and Predeftination,”’ written at the 
reque(t of a Roman catholic of rank, who was favourably 
difpofed towards the proteftants, excited much attention. 
This attempt, on the part of Amyraut, for reconciling the 
doGtrine of predeftination with that of univerfal grace, was 
violently oppofed by the Calviniftic divines, and particularly 
by Du Moulin. Although Amyraut was enjoined filence 
with regard to thefe fubje¢ts of debate by the fynod of Alen- 
con, he perfevered in the conteft ; and fuch was, ultimately, 
his fuccefs, that the fentiments which he inculcated, ae 
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which nearly coincided with thofe of the Pelagians and Ar- 
minians, were received in all the univerfities of the Hugo- 
nots in France, and diffeminated by the French proteftants, 
who fled from the rage of perfecution, through all the reform- 
ed churches of Europe. The talents, learning, and modera- 
tion of this able polemic, were much refpeéted by the clergy 
and laity of all profeffions. His political opinions, which 
were favourable to the high pretenfions of abfolute monarchy, 
and which militated againit thofe which were generally 
avowed by the Hugonots, and the advocates of religious 
liberty, ferved to recommend him to the particular notice 
and elteem of Cardinal Mazarine. In his Apology for the 
Proteftants of France, publifhed in 1647, he declares, that 
he will not pretend to juftify the taking up arms again{t 
one’s prince on any occafion whatever ; and that he always 
believed it to be much more agreeable to the nature of the 
gofpel and the practice of the ancient church, to have re- 
courfe to no other arms than patience, tears, and prayers: 
In his book “ On the Sovereignty of Kings,’’ publifhed 
in 1650, on occafion of the tragical death of Charles J, he 
expreffes, in the ftrongeft terms, his approbation of the 
doétrine of paffive obedience. He excepted, however, 
thofe cafes of confcicnce, in which he regarded the 
authority of God as fuperior to that of man: and he fo 
ftrenuoufly refilted an order of the council of ftate, which 
required all the proteftants to put out hangings before their 
houfeson Corpus Chrifti day, that the order was foon revoked. 

The piincipal works of Amyraut, befides thofe that 
have been already mentioned, are, “ A Treatife on Re- 
ligions,”” publifhed in 1631; ‘‘Onthe Nature and Extent 
of the Gofpel,” 1636; “The Elevation of Faith, and 
Abafement of Reafon,’’ 1641; ‘* A Defence of Calvin in 
relation to the Dofirine of Abfolute Reprobation,” in 
Latin and French, 1644 ; ‘‘ Paraphrafes on the Scriptures ;”” 
«© An Apology for the Proteftants;” ‘ A Treatife on 
Free-will ;”’ ‘* On Separation from the Church of Rome,”’ in 
Latin, in 1647; ‘* Irenicon,”’ for promoting a reunion of the 
Lutherans and Calvinifts,” in 1648; ‘ OF the calling of 
Paftors,”” 1649; ‘* Chriftian Morality,”’ in 6 vols. Svo. 
1652; ‘A Treatifeon Dreams ;”’ “A Treatife on the Mil- 
lennium ;”? ‘* The Life of La Noue;”’ and a poem intitled, 
* St. Stephen’s Apology to his Judges ;”’ thefe pieces are 
written in French; thole excepted which are mentioned to 
be in Latin. 

Amyraut was eminently diftinguifhed both by his writings 
and character. His moderation and candour fecured the 
refpe& of perfons of different feéts; and his liberality to the 
poor comprehended alike the catholics and reformed, and it 
was fo extenfive, that he diftributed in charity the whole 
falary of his miniftry during the laf ten years of his life. He 
died, muchrefpected and regretted, in 1664, bearing tefti- 
mony, in his lait moments, to the truth and importance of 
thofe religious principles, by which the courfe of his life 
had been uniformly regulated. Gen. Di&. Mofheim’s 
Eccl. Hift. vol. v. p. 364, &c. 

AMYRBERIS, in Botany, a name ufed by fome authors 
to exprefs the Barberry-tree. 

AMYRIAS, a genus of the o@andria monogynia clafs and 
order, and of the natural order of ferelintacee, Jufficv. Its 
characters are, that the ca/yx is a perianthium, one-leafed, 
four-toothed, acute, ereét, {mall, and permanent ; the corolla 
conlifts of four, oblong, concave, and {preading petals; the 
flamina have awl-haped, ere& filaments, anthers oblong, 
ereét, of the length of the corolla; the pi/fillum has a germ, 
fuperior ovate, ityle thickifh, of the length of the ftamens, 
and-ftigma four-cornered ; the pericarpiumis a drupaceous 
and roundifh berry ; and the /eed is a round, fhining nut. 


2. A. fylvatica, with leaves ternate, crenate, and acute. 
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Martyn, in his edition of Miller, enumerates 9, and Gmelin, 
in his Linneus, 13 fpecies, 1. A. el-mifera, cornus of Plum. 
icicariba of Marcgr. frutex trifolius of Catefby, with 
leaves ternate and pinnate, with five lobes, downy under- 
neath. The height of this tree is about fix feet ; the leaflets 
pointed, ftiff, and fhining ; and leaves oppofite on peduncles 
two inches long ; at the ends of the branches grow four or five 
flender ftalks, fet with many very {mall white flowers, in a 
little corymb; the petals are inflex at the tip. It has a 
{mall trunk, covered with a {mooth, grey bark, and grows 
almoft in the manner of a beech-tree. The fruit is of the 
fize and figure of anolive, and the colour of a pomegranate, 
having within it an odoriferous pulp. A native of Carolina 
and Brazil. The refin of this tree is the Gum Evemt. 
This 
is an erect, leafy fhrub, from 2 to 15 feet high, according to 
the foil and fituation, abounding with a turpentine of a {trong 
difagreeable fmell : it is found plentifully about Carthagena in 
woods near the fea, and flowersin Auguft. 3. A. maritima, 
fmall, fhrubby fweet-wood, with leaves ternate, crenulate, 
and obtufe. This is a dwarf fhrub, yielding a juice like 
that of the former, but more agreeable, and {melling like 
rue: the berry is of the fize of black pepper, black when 
ripe, inclofing a globular, brittle nut, in which is a whité 
kernel. Swartz doubts whether the preceding be a diftin& 
{pecies from this. It grows in very barren coppices, in a 
calcareous rocky foil, both near the fea, and on the interior 
mountains of Jamaica, Hifpaniola and Cuba; and flowers 
from June to September. 4. A. Gileadenfis, balfam of Gi- 
lead-tree, with leaves ternate, quite entire, and peduncles 
one-flowered, and lateral. ‘This fpecies is a fhrub with pur- 
plifh branches, having protuberant buds loaded with balfamic 
refin: the flowers proceed from the fame buds by threes ; 
the braéte minute and flightly bifid. It is doubted whether 
this be diftiné&t from the next fpecies. See Barsam of Gi- 
lead. 5. A. Opotalfamum, balfam of Mecca tree, balfamum of 
Bellon. and Alpin, opobalfamum, or balfamum Judaicum of 
Geoffroy, has pinnate leaves, and feffile leaflets. See Bat- 
sam of Mecca, and Oponarsamum. 6. A. toxifera, poifon 
afh, elemifera of Linn. Hort. Cliff. toxicodendron of Catef- 
by and Miller, with leaves pinnate, and leaflets petiolate and 
plane. Catefby defcribes his poifon-wood as a {mall tree, 
with a light-coloured, {mooth bark, the mid-rib of the leaf, 
as feven or eight inches long, and the pedicles as an inch in 
length; the fruit as hanging in bunches, fhaped like a pear, 
of a purple colour, covering an oblong hard ftone; from the 
trunk diftils a liquor as black as ink, which the inhabitants 
fay is poifon: birds feed on the fruit. It is a native of 
America, 7. As frotium, protium Javanicum of Burm. 
tingulong of Rumph. with leaves pinnate, and leaflets petio- 
late and waved. It is perennial, and a native of the Eaft 
Indies. 8. A. ambrofiaca, icica heptaphylla of Aub]. Guian. 
with leaves pinnate and petiolate, and panicles crowded and 
axillary. This is a tree, witha trunk 30 feet high, branch- 
ing at the top, with branchlets leafy and flowery : leaves al- 
ternate, with two or three oppofite, ovate leaflets on each 
fide, ending in long points, fmooth, entire, on fhort-pe- 
tioks, gibbous at the bafe ; flowers yellowifh white, axillary, 
and corymbed ; perianth very fmall and four-toothed ; pe- 
tals lanceolate, {preading at the tip ; filaments filiform, half 
as long as the calyx, inferted into the tube ; germ, f{uperior, 
fubglobofe, flyle cylindrical ; ftigma capitated, deprefled and 
four-cornered ; fruit ovate, oblique, four-celled, refembling 
that of the laurel; the nucleus involved in a brittle covering, 
four-celled, with four ftones wrapped up ina vilcid red pulp, 
having a balfamic fmell and tafte, hardening into a grey refin, 
and ufed for burwing as a perfume. The whole tree is very 

y log fweet- 
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fweet-fcented, and yields a very odoriferous balfam from the 
wounded trunk or branches, which is ufed in the dyfentery ; 
the dofe is one dram in red wine; itis alfo ufed in houfes 
and churches for burning as a perfume. It grows in the 
woods of Guiana, and by the fea-fhore, flowering and fruiting 
in September. he Caribbee name is arouaou, and the 
French arbre de VEncens. 9. A. balfamifera, lucinium of 
Pluk. Sweet amyris, white candle-wood, or rofewood, with 
leaves two-paired. This grows to a confiderable fize, and 
is one of the moft valuable trees in the ifland of Jamaica ; 
the wood is white, and of a curled grain when young, but 
grows ofa dirty, clouded ath colour with age, bearing a fine 
polith, and having a pleafant fmell; it is heavy, and much 
elteemed among cabinet-makers. All the parts of this tree 
are full of warm aromatic particles, and may be ufed in baths 
and fomentations ; the berries are oblong, and have the tafle 
of the balfam Copaiba. An infufion of the leaves has a plea- 
fant flavour, is highly cephalic, ftrengthens the nerves, and 
is particularly reftorative to weak eyes. In Jamaica there are 
feveral fpecies of amyris, the leaves and bark of which yield 
a fine balfamic juice ; and if the body were tapped at the 
proper feafon, a thick liquor would tranfude, refembling that 
of the Gilead balfam, to which the talte of the bark and 
wood of the {maller branches bears a very exaét relation. 
Dr. Wright apprehends that this wood, by diftillation, would 
yield a perfume equal to the oleum rhodii. 10. A. kataf, 
with leaves ternate, ferrate at the tip, and dichotomous pe- 
duneles. Forfk. Fl. 2g. Arab. 11. A. balfamea, with 
leaves ternate, and pinnate, with five lobes, and flowers 
fafcicled and pentapetalous. Gleditch. Schr. Berl. Naturf. 
12. A. Zeylanica, with leaves pinnate, petiolated and {mooth, 
racemes interrupted and axillary, and flowers inyolucred 
and hexandrous. Koenig apud Retz Obf. Bot. 13. A. 
Guianenfis, with leaves pinnate, the pinne two-paired, and 
ovate-oblong, and racemofe berries. Sloan. Hift. Jam. 
Gmelin’s Linnzus, and Martyn’s Miller. 

Amyris. See XiMENIA. “ 

AMYRUS, in Ancient Geography, a town of Greece in 
Theffaly ; its precife fituation is not known. ‘There was 
alfo a river of the fame name. 

AMYSTIS, a river of India, fo called by Arrian. 

AMYTHAONIA, a diltri@ of Elis, fo called from 
Amythaon. Steph. Byz. 

AMYTON, a town of Caria, according to Prolemy. 

AMYTRON, a town of Thrace, according to Hefy- 
chius. 

AMYZON, a town of Afia Minor, in Caria, according 
to Strabo. 

AMZEL, in Ornithology, the name of a bird found in 
the northern parts of Great Britain; but which is better 
known by the name of ring-ouzel. This is the Turpus 
rorquaTus of Linneus. See Torquarus. 

ANA, in Commerce, the name of an Indian coin, in value 
fomewhat more than one penny fterling. 

Ana, Anan, or Anna, in Geography, a town of Afia, in 
Arabia Deferta, fituate on the Euphrates, in a pleafant and 
fertile country, which produces plenty of corn, olives, dates, 
oranges, lemons, pomegranates, figs, &c. It is under the 
government of an emir, tributary to the grand fignior. It 
is the general refort of the robbers, who plunder the cara- 
vans that pafs to and from Bagdad, Aleppo, Damafcus, &c. 
260 miles eaft of Damafcus, and 300 fouth-ealt of Aleppo, 
N. lat. 33° 35’. E. long. 42° 4’. 

Ana, 24, in Medicine, denotes an equal quantity of any 
things, whether in liquid, or in dry meafure. 

Hence anatica proportio is ufed by fome writers to fignify 
the ratio, or proportion of equality. 
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Ana, in Matiers of Literature, a Latin termination, 
adopted into the titles of feveral books in other languages. 
Anas, or books in ana, ave colleétions of the memorable fay- 
ings of perfons of learning and wit; much the fame with 
what we otherwife call ranve-talé. 

Wolfius has given the hiftory of books in ana in the pre- 
face to the Cafauboniana. He there obferves, that though 
fuch titles be new, the thing itfelf is very old; that Xeno- 
phon’s books of the deeds and fayings of Socrates, as well as 
the dialogues of Plato, are Socratiana; that the apoph- 
thegms of the philofophers colleéted by Diogenes Laertius ; 
the fentences of Pythagoras, and thofe of Epictetus ; the 
works of Athenzus, Stobeus, and divers others, are fo many 
anas. Even the Gemara of the Jews, with feveral other 
oriental writings, according to Wolfius, properly belong to 
the fame clafs. ‘To this head of ana may likewife be re- 
ferred the Orphica, the Pythagorea, AZfopica, Pyrrhonea, &c. 

Scaligerana was the firlt piece that appeared with a title in 
ana. It was compofed by Ifan de Vaflan, a young Cham- 
panois, recommended to Jof. Scaliger, by Cafaubon. Being 
much with Scaliger, who was daily vifited by the meu of 
learning at Leyden, De Vaffan wrote down whatever things’ 
of any moment he heard Scaliger fay. And thus arofe the 
Scaligerana, which was not printed till many years after, at 
Geneva, in 1666. Patin. Let. 431. Soon after came the 
Perroniana, Thuana, Naudzana, Patineana, Sorberiana, Me- 
nagiana, Anti-Menagiana, Furetiana, Chevreana, Leib- 
nitziana, Arlequiniana, Poggiana, &c. ; 

Ana is ufed among fome occult philofophers to denote 
the human mind. Hence, according to fome, is derived the 
word ana/apta, a demon invoked to the affiltance of a fick 

erfon. 
: ANAB, in Scripture Geography, 2 town of Paleftine, 
fituate in the mountainous parts of the tribe of Judah. 
Jofh. xi. 21. xv. 50. 

ANABAGATAS, in Ancient Geography, a city of Afia, 
and the fee of an archbifhop under the patriarch of Antioch. 

ANABAO, in Geography, one of the Molucca ifles 
fouth weft of Timor, from which it is feparated by a canal 
capable of receiving veffels of any burden. At the extre- 
mity of this canal are two points; the fouthern, called Gus 
pang, belongs to Timor; and that on the northern fide to 
Anabao. 

ANABAPTISM, fee Anasantists, infra. 

ANABAPTISTON. See Asaptiston. 

ANABAPTISTS, in Ecclefaftical Hiflory, a name given 
to Chriftians who maintained that baptifm ought always to be 
performed by immerfion ; that it ought not to be adminiftered 
to children before the age of difcretion, or that at this age it’ 
oe to be re-adminiftered to thofe who have been baptized 
in their infancy, becaufe they fay the adminiftration of this 
facrament is neither valid nor ufeful, if it be done by fprink- 
ling only, and not by immerfion ; or if the perfons who re- 
ceive it be not in a condition to give the reafons of their belief. 

The word Anabaptif? is compounded of aa, new, and 
Bomrzcnc, a baptifi, and this general denomination has been 
indifcriminately applied to people of very different principles 
and practices; though many of them object to the name, 
becaufe the baptifm of infants by {prinkling, is, in their 
opinion, no baptifm ; and they hold nothing in common 
excepting fome one or other of the above mentioned opi- 
nions concerning BAPTISM. 

The Novatians, the CatapuryGians, and the Do- 
NATISTs, may beconfidered as a kind of Anabaptifts in the 
earlier ages, though not then denoted by this name; for 
they contended that thofe Chriftians of the catholic church, 
who joined themfelves to their refpeCtive parties, fhould be 

rebaptized. 
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rebaptized. But we muit not clafs under the fame deno- 
mination thofe bifhops of Afia and Africa, who, in the third 
century, maintained, that baptifm, adminiftered by thofe 
whom they called heretics, was not valid ; and therefore 
that fuch of them as returned into their churches ought to 
be rebaptized. Nor does it appear that there is fufficient 
authority to affirm, that the /audbis and the Albigenfes were 
predeceflors of the modern Anabaptifis; though tome of 
them adopted the practice of adult baptifm. 

It was not till a little after the time when the Lutherans 
feparated from communion with the Romifh church, that 
the Anabaptifts began to make a noifein Germany. Storck, 
Stubner, and Munzer, were the firft difeiples of Luther, 
who, about the year 1521, were ftyled Anabaptifts. But 
well knowing that their opinions were very different from 
Luther’s doétrine, they availed themfelves of his abfence to 
diffeminate them in Wittemburgh, and had the addrefs to 
over-reach the piety of Melan&hon. ‘Their principal pur- 
pofe was to gain over the populace, and to form a confider- 
able party. ‘To effect this, fays Bayle, they were induf- 
ttious and ative, each in his own way. Storck, wanting 
knowledge, boalted of infpiration ; and Stubner, who had 
both genius and erudition, laboured at commodious explica- 
tions of Scripture. Not contented with diferediting the 
court of Rome, and decrying the authority of confiftories, 
they taught, that men being entitled under the Gofpel to 
equal liberty, could not be juftly fubjected to any civil 
power, nor ereé&t fuperiorities over each other ; that, as all 
magiftracy was an ufurpation on Chriftian freedom, no true 
Chriftian could be either magiftrate or fubje€t, nor confe- 
quently pay any impoft, give any oath, or bear arms; that 


violence and arms ought never to be made ufe of, excepting | 


againft princes, and people in power, from whom they were 
permitted to revolt, as from fo many ufurpers, who were 
to be pulled down, in order to ere& the kingdom of God. 
They pretended that Chriftians, being all free, equal, and 
independent, there ozght to be no tribunal among them, 
nor laws, nor any diftinétion of property, but that every thing 
fhould be in common, nor any reitrainte with regard to the 
number of wives whom they might marry. In other re- 
fpeéts they affected fingular aufterity, recommending mace- 
rations, faitings, and the utmott fimplicity of apparel. Their 
fermons were, for the moft part, declamations againft the 
communion of the reformed; and they were inceflantly ex- 
horting every body to join with them, who, as they faid, 
were fent of God, to re-eftablifh the kingdom of his Son. 
They made high promifes to all who would unite with 
them to exterminate the impious, if this maflacre proved the 
epocha for the commencement of Chrift’s reign upon earth, 
when the juft, meaning themfelves, were to reign alfo, in- 
iead of the unrighteous ufurpers of authority. They 
moreover affe&ted to {peak with a kind of contempt concern- 
ing external worfhip, the facraments, the miniftry, and even 
the word of God, with a view to enhance the merit of the 
extafies, vifions, and -infpiration, to which they pretended, 
and on which they valued themfelves. They dealt much ia 
predictions, efpecially concerning the nearnefs of the laft 
judgment ; and, finally, to give a greater eclat to their 
party, they rebaptized all thofe who joined them; and to 
make their praétice fucceed, they taught that baptifm ad- 
mini(tered to infants was void. J 

Munzer took the lead of this party; and, in 1525, af 
fembled a numerous army of affociates ; but this infurrec- 
tion was foon fuppreffed, and Munzer put to an ignominious 
death. Many ot his followers, however, furvived, and pro- 
pagated their opinions through Germany, Swifferland, and 
Holland. In the year 1533 they formed a new community 
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at Munfter, under the direction of two Anabaptift pro- 
phets, John Matthias, a baker of Haerlem, and John Block- 
holdt, a journeyman tailor of Leyden. Having made 
themfelyes mafters of the city, they depofed the magif- 
trates, confifcated the eltates of fucb as had efcaped, and 
depofited the wealth they amaffed together in a public trea- 
fury for common ufe. They made preparations of every 
kind for the defence of the city, and fent out emiflaries to 
the Anabaptifts in the Low Countries, inviting them to 
affemble at Muntter, which was now diguified with the 
name of Mount Sion, that from hence they might be de- 
puted to reduce all the nations of the earth under their do- 
minion. Matthias, who was the firft in command, was foon 
cut off in an a&t of phrenfy by the bifhop of Muntter’s 
army; and was fucceeded by Blockholdt, who was pro- 
claimed, by a fpecial defignation of heaven, as he pretended, 
king of Sion, and invefted with legiflative powers, like thofe 
of Mofes. The extravagancies of Blockholdt were too nu- 
merous to be recited; it will be fufficient to add, that the 
city of Munfter was taken after a long fiege and an obftinate 
refiltance ; and Blockholdt, the mock monarch, was punifhed 
with a moft painful and ignominious death. The Bapri/ls 
in England and Holland, or, as they are there called, the 
Mennonites, are very different from thofe who firft gave rife 
and name to the feét. 

It mutt be acknowledged, that the firft infurgents in Ger- 
many had been grievoufly opprefled; and that they took 
up arms principally in defence of their civil liberties ; nor 
fhould fubfequent extravagancies of violence be attributed to 
their religious principles, much lefs charged ontheirfucceffors. 

The fequel of their hiftory, and diilinguifhine tenets, 
may be feen under the article Anrti-p £D0-BAPTISTS, 
Bartists, Mennonires, WATERLANDIANS, Xc. 

ANABASII, in Antiquity, the couriers who travelled on 
horfeback, or in chariots, for the greater expedition. 

The word comes from the Greek avaSucic, mounting. 

ANABASIS, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria di- 
gynia clafs and order, of the natural order of Aoloracee and 
atriplices of Juffieu: its chara€ters are, that the calyx is a 
three-leaved perianthium, the leaflets roundifh, concave, 
obtufe, and {preading; the corolla five-petalled, petals 
ovate, equal, lefs than the calyx, and permanent ; the /fa- 
mina have filaments filiform, longer than the corolla, and 
anthers roundifh; the pi/fi//um has a germ roundifh, acumi- 
nate, ending in two ftyles, and obtufe fligmas ; the pericar- 
pium is a berry, foundifh, furrounded by the calyx and di- 
lated: the eed is fingle and ferew-fhaped. ‘There are four 
fpecies. 1. A. aphylla, leaflefs A. falfola baccifera of 
Gmel. Siber. kali bacciferum of Buxb. without leaves, 
and the joints emarginate. ‘This is a perennial plant, and 
has been found wild on the fhores of the Cafpian. The 
berry, in a ftate of maturity, is large; it is red, the pulp is 
watery, and it dyes a yellow colour. Gmelin makes the 
anabafis cretacea of Pallas and Gertner a variety of this 
fpecies. 2.A, foliofa, leafy A. falfol. foliis incraflatis, &c. 
of Gmel. and Pallas, kali bacc. fol. clavatis of Buxbaum, 
with leaves fubclavate. It is feldom more than half a foot 
high ; annual ; found wild onthe fhores of the Cafpian. 3. 
A. tamarifcifolia, tamarifk-leaved A. with awl-fhaped leaves 
and juicelefs pericarpia. Thisis a fhrub with white branches, 
very {mooth ; a native of Spain. 4. A. /pinofiffima, thorny 
A. fhrubby, branches without leaves, but full of fpines: 
the native place of growth.is unknown. 

Anasasis, in Medicine, the ftate of a difeafe in its 

rowth. 

ANABASIUS, a name given by Pliny to a plant, 
which he calls alfo ephedra, and defcribes as hanging down 

from 
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from the branches of large trees, in form of tufts of hair. 
Vhe plant deferibed by Pliny, and others of the ancients, 
under thisname is the usng&a, or long hairy tree mofs, 

\NABATTA, in Ancient Cufloms, a cope, or facerdotal 

t, to cover the back and fhoulders of the prieft. 

{r isotherwife called anaboladium, formed of avasarrrcbes, 
to ca/l over, or cover. 

The word anabala feems to be ufed in the fame fenfe. 

ANABATHRA, from avaSaww, I afcend, in Ancient 
Writers, denote a kind of fteps or ladder, whereby to af- 
cend forme eminence. In this fenfe we read of the anaba- 
thra of theatres, pu!lpits, &c. Anabathra appears to have 
been fometimes allo applied to ranges of feats riling gra- 
dually over each other. 

ANanATuRA is more particularly applied to a kind of 
ftone-blocks raifed by the highway fides, to affifl travellers 
in mounting or alighting, before the ufe of ftirrups was in- 
vented. he firft author of this contrivance, among the 
Romans, was C. Gracchus, brother of Tiberius. 

ANABIBAZON, in dfronomy, the Dracon’s tail. 

ANABIS, in Ancient Geography, a town of Spain, in 
the territory of the Lacetani, according to Ptolemy. Eu- 
febius mentions a village of Egypt under this name, in 
which a man was the object of worfhip. 

ANABLATA, atown of Paleftine, near Bethel. 

ANABLATUM, in Botany, a name ufed by fome au- 
thors for the /guammaria, or tooth-wort, called dentaria by 
others. 

ANABLEPS, in Jchthyology,afpeciesof Coniris, having 
a depreffed head, prominent eyes, and two beards ; one at 
each angle of the mouth. Linn. This fith inhabits the fea 
fhore of Surinam, and is deferibed by Seba and Gronovius. 
It has fix rays in the gill membrane, feven in the dorfal fin, 
twenty in the pettoral fin, feven in the ventral fin, and nine in 
the anal fin. 

In the fyftem of Fifhes of Artedi, ANABLEPs is a genus 
of the malacopterigious kind. 

ANABOA, in Geography, a {mall ifland fituate . near 
the coaft of Loango in Africa, in S, lat. 1° and FE. long. 
8° 30’, This ifland has feveral fertile vallies, in which are 
produced bananas, oranges, lemons, pine-apples, citrons, 
cocoa-nuts, &c. and abundance of cotton. It has two high 
mountains, almoft always covered with clouds, which occa- 
fion frequent rains. 

ANABOLEUM, in dantigquity, denotes any kind of 
upper garment worn over the coat or tunic. 

This is otherwife called anabole, from ox and P2rrw. 

ANABOLEUS, among the Ancients, a fervant whofe 
office was to affit in mounting on horfeback. Thefe were 
in ufe before the invention of flirrups, or of thofe {tones 
called anabathra. 

Anasoveus is alfo ufed by Euflathius, to denote a {mall 
piece of iron, whereon the foot was fet, in order to mount; 
from which Buddeus infers, that the ancients had ftirrups or 
foot-boards ; to which Lipfius objects, that it does not ap- 
pear this anaboleus was any pendant part fixed to the faddle, 
atter the manner of our ftirrups, but rather a portable en- 
gine brought bya Servant, and placed by the horfe’s fide. 

ANABROCHISMUS, from a, upwards, and Gzox055 
a loop, in the Ancient Phyfic, the operation of taking away 
offenfive hairs in the eye lids. 

The manner of performing the anabrochifmus is deferibed 
by Gorrzus. 

ANABROSIS, a:xpwsic, q. d. erofio, in Medicine, other- 
wife called diabrofis, the ifluing of blood at a hole worn ina 
vein by corrofion. 


ANABUCIS, in Ancient Geography, a place of Africa, 
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fituate, according to Antonine, in the route from Carthage 
to Alexandria. As it lay to the eaft of Macomades, it 
mull have been in the Cyrenaic territory. 

ANABUM, a town of Germany, fituate, according to 
Ptolemy, in an ifland of the Danube. 

ANABURA, a town of Phrygia in Afia Minor, pro- 
bably the fame which fome authors have placed in Pifidia. 

ANACA, in Ornithology, the name of a {pecies of Psir- 
TACUS, or parrot, that inhabits Brazil and Guiana, and is 
called at the latter place the common parrot, being the mott 
frequent fpecies of that genus. Itis green, beneath ferru- 
ginous-brown, crown of the head chefnut, {pot on the back, 
and tail pale brown, margins of the wings red. Linneug, 
Gmel. 

Thisis Anaca Brasittenstpus of Ray and Willoughby; 
Anaca of Buffon, and chefnut-crowned parrakect of La- 


tham. It is likewile /a petite perruche brune du Brefil, of 
Briffon. It is the fize of a lark. Bill and orbits brown; 


crown of the head chefnut, throat cinereoas: hind part of 
the neck, back, rump, fides, thighs, fcapulars, upper wing 
and tail coverts, green: breall, belly, and under tail coverts, 
rufous brown: legsand claws blackith. 

In the Britith Mufeum there is a fpecimen, which varies 
in having the {pot on the back of a deep chefuut ; no red on 
the edge of the wings: tail green, the upper tail coverts 
brown, and the under tail coverts of a brown {till paler. 
Vide Dr. Latham Gen. Syn. 

ANACALYPTERIA, io Antiquity, feafts celebrated 
among the Heathens on the day that the bride was per- 
mitted to lay afide her veil, and to be feen in public. 

They were thus called from avaxadurrew, lo uncover. 

According to Suidas, it allo means the prefents which 
were made to the bride by her hufband’s relations and friends 
on that day. 

ANACAMPSEROS, in Botany. 
Portutaca, and Sepum. 

ANACAMPTERIA, in Ecclefiafticul Antiquity, denote 
little hofpitals, or inns, for the entertainment of the poor 
and ftrangers, built adjoining to the ancient churches. 

ANACAMPTICG, from ava and xxpriw, flcdo, I bend, 
fignifes as much as refleding ; and is frequently ufed in re- 
ference to echoes, which are faid to be founds produced ana- 
camptically, or by reflection. 

Hence, alfo anacamptics is ufed by fome for the fcience 
of refle@ting rays; otherwife called catopTrics. 

ANACANDAIA, in Zaclogy, the name of a fpecies of 
ferpent found in the ifland of Ceylon, and very mifchievous 
among the cattle, whence it is called BuBALINUS. 

ANACARDII, in £ntomology, a {pecies of Parizio of 
the tribe Parnaffius. "The wings are tranfparent, or glafly 
and greenifh. Pofterior pair brown at the tips, with two eye 
fhaped fpots. Inhabits South America. Linn. and Fabric. 

ANACARDIUM, formed of a, without, and, xagdiay 
heart, becaufe the pulp of the fruit, inftead of having the 
feed inclofed, as is ufually the cafe, has the nut growing out 
at the end of it, in Botany, acajou of 'Tournefort, acajuba 
of Gertner, a genus of the polygamia moncecia clafs and 
order, (enneandria monogynia of Gmelin and Willdenow,) 
of the natural order of Aoloracee, and terebiniacee of Juffieu ; 
its chara¢ters are, thar it has hermaphrodite flowers 
and male flowers, either mixed with the hermaphrodites, or 
on a diftinét tree. The ca/yx of the former is a perian- 
thium five leaved, leaflets ovate, concave, coloured, ere&t, and 
deciduous ; the corol/a has five petals, lanceolate, acute, 
three times as long as the calyx, upright at bottom, reflex 
at the end; the //amina have ten hlaments, united at the 
bafe and upright, nine of them capillary, fhorter than the 

calyx, 


See CLaytTonta, 
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calyx, one thicker, double the length of the others, lying 
on the germ in front, anthers roundifh, in the longer fila- 
ment large and fertile, in the reft {mall ; the piffillum has a 
germ kidney-fhaped, obliquely emarginate in front, ftyle fub- 
ulate, bent in, the length of the corolla; ftigma fmall, 
roundifh, depreffed, and concave ; no pericarpium ; receptacle 
flefhy, very large and obovate; the feed a nut kidney- 
fhaped, large, at the top of the receptacle, with a thick 
fhell, cellular within, and abounding in oil. The calyx, co- 
rolla, and flamina of the male flowers as in the hermaphro- 
dites ; the fi/fillum has either no germ, or one that is abor- 
tive. There is one fpecies, viz. A. occidentale, acajuba oc- 
cidentalis of Gertner, acajou of Pifo, acajaiba of Marcgrave, 
caffuvium of Rumphius, cafchou of Merian, kapa-mava of 
Rheed, anacardium fruétu obversé ovato nuce reniformi, ra- 
cemis terminalibus of Browne, Jamaic. Cafhew-nut, caffu 
oracajou. The cafhew isan elegant tree, 12 or 16 feet 
high, {preading much as it rifes, and beginning to branch at 
the height of five feet, according to Browne; but Long 
affirms, that in good foils it fpreads to the fize of a walnut 
tree, which it refembles in the fhape and {mell of the leaves : 
the trunk feldom exceeds half a foot in diameter ; the leaves 
are coriaceous, fubovate, fhining, entire, petioled, aud feat- 
tered alternately ; the panicles corymbed, diffufed, and ter- 
minating, containing many fmall, {weet-fmelling flowers, on 
an oblong receptacle, fearcely diftinguifhable from the pe- 
duncle ; the corolla red, with commonly 10 ftamens, one of 
which has no anther, but it has frequently eight or only 
feven all fertile ; and there are fometimes female flowers en- 
tirely deftitute of ftamens. The fruit has an agreeable fub- 
acid flavour, in fome degree reftringent ; in fome of a yellow, 
and in others of ared colour, which difference may be proba- 
bly owing to the foil orculture. The juice of the fruit, fer- 
mented, aifordsa pleafant wine, and diltilled, yields a fpi- 
rit exceeding arrack or rum, and ferves to make punch, and 
alfo to promote urine. The ripe fruit is fometimes roafted, 
and fliced, and thus ufed for giving an agreeable flavour to 
punch. The reftringency of the juice has recommended it as 
a remedy in droplical habits. Trom one end of the apple 
proceeds the nut, which is kidney-fhaped, inclofed in two 
fhells, the outer of an afh-colour, and {mooth, and the inner 
covers the kernel. Between thefe fhells is lodged a thick, 
inflammable, and very cauftic oil, which, incautioufly applied 
to the lips and mouth, inflames and excoriates them. ‘This 
oil has been fuccefsfully ufed for eating off ring-worms, can- 
cerous ulcers, and corns; but it fhould be very cautioufly 
applied. Some of the females have ufed this oil as a cofme- 
tic, in order to remove the freckles and tan occafioned by 
the fcorching rays of the fun, but it proves fo corrofive as 
to peel off the fkin, and caufe the face to inflame and {well ; 
but after enduring the pain of this operation for about a fort- 
night, their new fkin, as it may be called, appears fair like 
that of a new-born infant. This oil alfo tinges linen of a 
rufty iron colour, that can hardly be got out ; and when 
fmeared on wood, it prevents decay, and might therefore 
ferve for preferving houfe timber and fhips’ bottoms. The 
frefh kernel has a delicious tafte, and abounds with a {weet 
milky juice ; it is an ingredient in puddings, &c. and is 
eaten raw, roatted, and pickled. The negroes of Brazil, 
who are compelled by their matters, the Portuguefe, to eat 
this nut, for want of other fuftenance, obtain relief from this 
involuntary ufe of it in various diforders of the ftomach. 
When the kernel is ground with cacao, it improves the cho- 
colate 3 but if it be kept too long it becomes fhrivelled, and 
lofes its flavour and beit qualities. The milky juice of the 
tree, obtained by tapping or incifion, will ftain linen of a 
deep black, which cannot be wafhed out ; but whether this 
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has the fame property with that of the eaftern anacardium, 
has not yet been fully afcertained; for the infpiffated juice 
of that tree is the beft fort of lac which is ufed for flain- 
ing black in China or Japan. Phil. Tranf. vol. xlix. part i. 
p: 872. Lewis Comm. Phil. Techn. p. 229, &c. This tree 
annually tranfudes from five to ten or twelve pounds weight 
of a fine femi-tranfparent gum, refembling gum-arabic, and 
not inferior to it in virtue or quality, except that it has a 
flight aftringency, which may probably, in fome refpects, 
render it more valuable. It is a native of both Indies, e.g. 
Malabar, Ceylon, Brazil, Guiana, Jamaica, and the Carib- 
bee iflands ; and was cultivated in Kew Garden in 1699, by 
the duchefs of Beaufort. 

Culture.—The cafhew tree is eafily raifed in its native 
country from the nut; and it is of quick growth, bearing 
fruit in two years after it has been planted. But in Eng- 
land the plants are preferved with difficulty. They are ealily 
raifed from the nut fupplied from America; and they fhouid 
be planted in fmall pots filled with light fandy earth, and 
plunged into a hot-bed of tanner’s bark, which fhould be pre- 
ferved from moifture. Frefh nuts will yield plants in about a 
month, and in two months thefe will be four or five inches 
high, with large leaves, but they feldom advance much far- 
ther in the fame year. The plants mutt be conftantly kept 
in the ftove, as they are too tender to live abroad in Eng- 
land, even in the warmeft feafons. They fhould have little 
water in Summer, and in Winter, water oree in a fortnight 
will be fufficient. When they are tranfplanted, the pots 
fhould be broken, that the earth which cleaves to their roots 
may not be diiturbed ; and they fhould then be put into 
larger pots, filled with light fandy earth, and plunged into 
the hot-bed. They mutt not be removed oftener than once 
a year, and the pots fhould not be too large, for unlefs their 
roots are confined they will not thrive. With this manage= 
ment they may be kept feveral years, but they feldom ex- 
ceed two feet and a half in height, and are feidom half as 
high. Martyn’s Miller. Murray’s Mat, Med. vol. iv. p. 413. 

Anacarpium Orientale. See Avicennta. 

Anacarpium Offcinarum. See SEMECARPUS. 

ANACATHARSIS, in Medicine, properly denotes a 
purgation by {pitting ; in which fenfe it ftands contradiftin- 
guifhed from catharfis, or evacuation downward. 

In this fenfe is the word ufed by Hippocrates and Galen; 
agreeably to this Blafius reftrains anacatharfis to expeétora- 
tion. Only Blancard, on what authority does not appear, 
extends anacatharlic medicines to all thofe which work up- 
wards, by the, glands of the head, whether vomitories, fter- 
nutatories, or matticatories. 

Awacatuarsis is alfo aname given by civil lawyers to 
the Bafilicon repetite Prelettionis, made by order of the em- 
peror Conitantine Porphyrogenitus. 

It was thus called, as being a review or corre@tion of the 
Bafilicon. 

ANACATHARSIS, among Divines, denotes the clearing up 
fome obfcure paffage, by a {piritual or anagogical interpre- 
tation. 

ANACATHARTIC, from ayx, upwards, and xabaiew, 
J purge, is ufually underftood of a vomit, or a purging mo- 
dicine that works upwards. 

ANACEIA, an Athenian feftival in honour of the Diof.- 
curi. It took its name from thofe deities, who were alfo 
called Ayzxes, and honoured with a temple called Aszxtiov, 
Anaceum. The Anaces, Ana&tes, or Diofcuri have been 
thought by fome writers to be the fame with the Cabiri of 
the ancient Carthaginians, but others are of a different opi- 
nion. However this may be, they were undoubtedly de- 
f{cended from the Anakims of Mofes ; and Inachus was alfo 
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of this race, as his name imports. Some have foppofed, 
that the appellation Ana&es was given to thofe princes of 
the line of Inachus, who had diltinguifhed themfelves by 
their heroic actions. 

Ihe facrifices offered at that time were named Eevee, 
becaufe thofe deities were feo, or flrangers ; and confilted 
of three offerings, Which were called Tra, Atheneus 
mentions plays acted in honour of thefe deities. 

ANACEPHALOSIS, formed of ca, which in com- 
polition fignifies again, and xeParn, head, in Rhetoric, a re- 
~apitulation, or a {hort and fummary repetition of the heads 
ofa difcourfe. 

ANACHARSIS, in Biography, a Scythian philofopher, 
was the fon of a Scythian chief by a native of Greece, and 
fourifhed about 600 years before Chrift. Having acquired 
au carly acquaintance with the Greek language, he was en- 
trulted by his fovereign with an embafly to Athens ; and in 
the firt year of the 47th Olympiad, é. e. 592 B. C. he was 
conducted by Toxaris, one of his countrymen, to the houfe 
of Solon. Anacharfis availed himfelf of the opportuni- 
ties which free and familiar intercourfe with Solon afforded 
him for gaining wifdom : he was introduced to the fociety of 
the principal perfons at Athens, and he was the firft ftranger 
upon whom the Athenians conferred the honour of citizen- 
fhip. After the death of Solon, and probably not before, 
‘Anacharfis left Athens, and travelled into other countries ; 
and at lalt returned to Scythia, with a defign of communi- 
cating to his countrymen the knowledge he had acquired, and 
of ellablifhing among them the deities and the worfhip of 
Greece. But his attempts were ineffeGtual. Whilft he was 
performing facred rites to Cybele, in fulfilment of a vow 
which he had made upon his way home, he was killed by an 
arrow levelled againit him, as report fays, by the king’s own 
hand; fo that he fell a facrifice to the envy and folly of his 
countrymen, who would not cendefcend to be initru&ted by 
Grecian wifdom. The phrafe, ‘* Scythian eloquence,’’ was 
derived from the manly and nervous kind of language for 
which he was diftinguifhed. He is faid to have been the in- 
ventor of the anchor and potter’s wheel, but thefe inftruments 
were known before his time; however, he might have intro- 
duced the ufe of them among the Scythians. Of his inge- 
nious fayings that are recorded, the following deferve to be 
mentioned: « The beft method of teaching a youth fobriety 
is to fet before his eyes a drunken man.” ‘* The vine bears 
three forts of fruit: the firlt, pleafure ; the fecond, intoxi- 
cation ; the third remorfe.”? ‘* An ape is by nature ridicu- 
lous ; man, by art and itudy.” To an Athenian of infa- 
mous charaéter, who reproached him*for being a Scythian, 
he faid, <‘ My country may be a difgrace to me; but 
you are a difgrace to your country.” As he was one 
day confidering the thicknefs of the planks ofa fhip, he 
cried out, “ Alas! thofe who go to fea are but four inches 
diftant from death.” Being afked what was the moit fecure 
fhip, he replied, ** That which is arrived in the port.” He 
often repeated, That every man fhould be particularly 
careful to make himfelf mafter of his tongue and his belly.” 
Being afked what was the beft and what the worlt part of a 
man, he anfwered, “ The tongue.” ‘It is much better,” 
faid he, “ to have but one friend, if he be faithful to us, than 
a great number of thofe who are always ready to follow the 
change of fortune.” He ufed to compare laws to {pider- 
webs ; and to ridicule Solon, who pretended to reftrain the 
paffions of mankind by pieces of writing. He obferved, 
*s That the prince who is wife is happy ; and that that city 
is heft wherein all things elfe being equal, virtue hath the 
better condition, vice the worfe.”” The epiftles that bear 
his name are probably fpurious. Herodotus, lib. iv. Plut. 
Vit. Solon, apud Opera, tom.i. p.80. Diog. Laertius, 
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lib. i. tom. i. p. 64. Strabo, lib. vii. tom. i. p. 461. 
Brucker’s Hitt. of Philof. by Enfield, vol. i. p. 104. The 
Travels of Anachaifis the Younger in Greece, by the Abbé 
Barthelemi, comprifed in feven volumes, 8vo. with a volume 
of maps, &c. in 4to. is a work in high eftimation. 

ANACHIMOUSSIL, in Geography, a province of the 
iland of Madagafcar, having on the eat the river Jonghai- 
non, which runs through it, the country of Manamboule on 
the fouth, on the weit large and lofty mountains, and on the 
north the river Mangharac and the country of Eyingdrana, 
This province produces great quantities of rice and yams, 
with plenty of cattle, aud other neceflanies of life, and is ex~ 
tremely populous. 

ANACHIS, in AZythology, one of the four deities, to 
whom the Egyptians imagined the peculiar care of each 
perfon was committed at his birth: the other three were 
Dymon, Tyche, and Heros. They were alfo called Dynamis, 
Tyche, Eros, and Ananche ; i. ¢. Power, Fortune, Charity, 
and Necefiity. ’ 

ANACHORESIS, denotes a withdrawing from fociety, 
or retiring into folitude. The anachorefis was not allow-d to 
perfons before they had {pent thirty years inthe community. 

ANACHORET, from osx, I retire into a folitary 
place, a hermit or devout perfon, living alone in fome defert, 
to be farther out of the reach of the temptations of the 
world, and more at leifure for meditation. Such were St. 
Anthony, St. Hilarion, &c. Paul the Hermit was the firft 
of the tribe of anachorets. 

When many of the habitations of anachorets were placed 
together in the fame wildernefs, at fome diftance from one ano-~ 
ther, they were all called by one common name /aura, which, 
as Evragius informs us, differed from a cenobium, or convent, 
in that a aura confifted of many cells divided from each 
other, where every monk provided for himfelf; but a ceno= 
ium was one habitation, where the monks lived in fociety, 
ard had allthings in common. Anachorets, popularly an- 
chorets, were very numerous among the Greeks, confifling 
principally of monks; who not caring for the fatigues and 
offices of the monaftery, purchafed a little {pot of ground, 
with a cell, whither they retreated, and never appeared in the 
monaftery again excepting on folemn days. ‘Thefe are 
fometimes alfo called a/cete and /olitaries. 

They had their chapel, and after prayers applied them- 
felyes to the culture of their vineyards, olives, fg-trees, and 
the like, which afforded them provifion for the year. 

Thefe anchorets only differed from the conventual monks, 
in that they had lefs intercourfe with the world, and lived 
but in {mall bodies. 

The anchorets of Syria and Paleftine retired into the moft 
obfcure and unfrequented places ; hiding themfelves under 
rocks and mountains, withour either tents or cottages, re- 
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“pofing wherever the approach of night happened to find 


them, and living on the fpontaneous productions of the 
earth. This courfe of life they purfued, that they might 
avoid the view and the fociety of mortals. 

There have alfo been anchorets inthe Weft. Peter Da- 
main, who was of the order of hermits, frequently fpeaks of 
them with great praife. He reprefents them as by far the 
mott perfe&t fort of monks ; holding them in much higher 
opinion and veneration than the cenobites, or monks refiding 
in monatteries. 

Many of thefe retire, with the leave of their abbots, and 
have an allowance from the monaftery. The people, on ac- 
count of their piety, prefent them with good fums of money, 
which they carefully hoard up, and at their death bequeath 
to the monaftery they had belonged to. 

ANACHORETA, in Entomology, a fpecies of PHALE- 
wa, of the bomdyx tribe, which, ull lately, was confounded 
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with phalena curtula, from which it chiefly differs in having 
a: white ftreak acrofs the brown {pot at the tip o! the ante- 
‘rior wings. Its {pecific character is, wings grey, with white 
ftreaks ; at the tip a feruginous-brown {pot, marked with a 
waved ftreak of white. Fabricius. Feeds on the willow and 
poplar in the larva ftate. The larva is hairy, brown with a 
flefh-coloured flripe along the back ; two elevated warts, and 
lateral dots of rufous colour. Inhabits Autftria. 

ANACHORITA, in Ecclefiaftical Writers, a name fome- 
times given to the cells of reclules. _ 

By the ancient canons, no anachorita could be erefted with- 
out confent of the bifhop. 

ANACHRONISM, compounded of. eve, higher, and 
gov, time, in Chronalegy, an error in computation of time ; 
whereby an event is placed earlier than it really hap- 

ened. 
> Such is that of Virgil, who placed Dido in Africa at the 
time of /Zneas; though, in reality, fhe did not come there 
till 300 years after the taking of Troy. An error on the 
other fide, whereby a fact is placed later or lower than it_ 
fhould be, is called a parachroni/m; though this diftinGtion 
is not commonly obferved. 

ANACHYTIS, in Natural Hifory, a fpecies of Ecur- 
nus, of the fecond order of Vermes, Mollu/ca ; it is heart- 
fhaped, rather oblong, and fomewhat conic, bafe flattith. 
Spaces and divifions ten ; mouth fubrotund, furrounded with 
an elevated margin ; vent oval, notched below. Klein and 
Linn. Found ina foffil fate. 

ANACIUM, in Ancient Geography, a mountain of At- 
tica, on which was a temple of Caftor and Pollux. 

ANACLASTIC glafes, vitra anaclaflica, a kind of fono- 
rous phials or glaffes, chiefly made in Germany, which 
have the property of being flexible, and emitting a ve- 
hement noife bythe human breath. ‘They are alfo called 
vexing glafles, by the Germans vexier glafer, on account 
of the fright and difturbauce they cccafion by their refi- 
lition. 

The anaclaftic glaffes are a low kind of phials with flat 
bellies refembling inverted fuunels ; whofe bottoms are very 
thin, fearce furpafling the thicknefs of an onion-pecl: the 
bottom is not quite flat, but a little convex. But upon ap- 
plying the-mouth to the orifice, and gently infpiring, or #6 
it were fucking out the air, the bottom gives way with a 
horrible crack; and from being convex becomes conca e. 
On the contrary, upon expiring or breathing gently into 
the orifice of the fame glafs, the bottom with no lefs 
rnoife bounds back on its former place and becomes gibbous 
as before. : 

The anaclaftic glaffes firft taken notice of were in the 
eaftle of Goldbach; where one of the academilts Nature 
Curioforum, having {een and made experiments on them, 
publifhed a piece exprefsly on their hiftory and phenomena. 
Rofini Lentilii Oribafii Sched. de Vitris Anaclafticis. Vid. 
Ephem. Acad. N. C. Dec. 2. Ann. 3. p. 489, feq. Their 
figure may be feen in the book above cited. 

They are all made of a fine white glafs. It is to be ob- 
ferved in thefe, 1. That if the bottom be concave at the 
time of infpiration, it will burft, and the like will happen if it 
be convex at the time of expiration. 2. A ftrong breath 
will have the fame effe even under the contrary. circum- 
flances. f 

ANACLATICS, or Anacvasrtics, derived from ex, 
and «aww, J break ; that part of optics which confiders re- 
fraéted light, and is the fame with what we more ufually call 
DIOPTRICS. 

ANACLETERIA, formed of ON and KLALWy I call, 
in Antiquity, folemn feafts celebrated in honour of kings and 
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princes when they came of age, and took upon them the ad- 
miniftration of the ftate, and made a folemn declaration thereof 
to the people, 

ANACLETICUM, in the Ancient Art of War, a parti- 
cular blait of the trumpet, whereby the fearful and flying 
foldiers were rallied, and recalled to the combat. 

ANACLETUS, or Crerus, or ANENCLETUS, 7. e. 
irreprehenfible, in Biography, a pope, reckoned by Roman Ca- 
tholics the third ; fuceeded Linus as bifhop of the church 
of the Romans ; and, according to Eufebius, (Hilt. Eccl. 
lib. iii. c. 13. 15.) in the fecond year of the reign of Titus, 
or in 79, A. D. and governed that church 52 years. This 
bifhop has been enrolled among the faints and martyrs, 
though there is no fatisfa€tory evidence of his martyrdom. 
Dupin. Bower’s lives of the Popes, vol. i. p-13. 

Awnacterus was alfo the name of a competitor for the 
popedom againft Innocent II. He was the grandfon of a 
circumcifed Jew, named. Peter of Leon. When Innocent II, 
was acknowledged as fucceffor to the papal chair by the 
emperor Lotharius II. upon the death of Honorius II, in 
1130, Roger, King of Sicily, didhomage to Anacletus, 
who was for fome time mafter of Rome. After the defeat 
of Roger, upon whom he had conferred the title of king of 
Naples and Sicily, he was obliged to yield to his more fortu- 
nate competitor. He died in 1138, and his memory has 
been reproached with {candalous vices, Dupin. 

ANACLINOPALE, from, ava, avo, L recline,’and oarov, 
arms, in Antiquity, a kind of wrefiling, wherein the cham- 
pions threw themfelves voluntarily on the ground, and con- 
tinued the combat by pinching, biting, feratching, and other 
methods of offence. 

The anaclinopale ftood contradiftinguithed from the ortho 
pale, wherein the champions were ereét. In the anaclinopale, 
the weaker combatant fometimes gained the victory. 

ANACLITES, the denomination of thofe Britons, who 
are placed by moft of our antiquaries in that diftri@ of Berk- 
fhire which is adjacent to Henley. 

ANACLINTERIA, in Antiquity, a kind of pillows on 
the dining-bed, whereon the guelts ufed to lean. 

The ancient triclinary beds had four szAzra, one at the 
head, another at the feet, a third at the back, anda fourth 
at the breaft. That on which the head lay was properly 
called by the Greeks, ovexdsvrnpov, or avexrwrpoy ; by the Ro- 
mans fulcrum, fometimes pluteus. 

According to other writers, anaclinteria is more properly 
underftood of the backs of chairs whereon we lean. 

ANACOINOSIS, from ove and xowow, J communicait, 
communicatio, a figure in Rhetoric, when we confult the ad- 
verfary, or appeal to the judges what ought, or could have 
been done on fuch an oceafion. 

Such is that of Cicero, Quero, Ji te hodie domum tuam re- 
deuntem, coadi homines et armati, non modo limine tectoque edium 
tuarum, Jed primo aditu veflibuloque probibuerint, quid adturus fis ? 
Cicero pro Cecin. 

ANACOLLEMA, formed of ovaxorrawy conglutino, in 
Phyfic, denotes a liniment or other medicine applied to the 
forehead, to flop or prevent defluxions of the eyes. 

Anatallemata make a {pecies of medicines called frontalia. 

The qualities required are, to be drying, cooling, thicken- 
ing, aftringent, conglutinant, &c. @ 

To the clafs of anacollema belong bran, manna, myrrh, 
terra Jamia, acacia, &c. : 

Junker deferibes an anacollema 
morrhages at the nofe. 

ANACOLUTHON, from aaxoroubos, incoherent, among 
Ancient Grammarians, denotes an incoherence, or a conttruce 
tien which does not accord. This is ufually fignified by 
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the appellation of a figure which ought ‘rather to be denomi- 
nated an inaccuracy. 

ANACONDA, in Zoology, a name given in the ifle of 
Ceylon (and adopted by fome naturalilts) to a very large and 
terrible {nake, which, it is faid, often devours the unfortu- 
nate traveller alive, and is itfelf accounted excellent and de- 
licious fare. .'This creature is defcribed as a {pecies of rattle- 
fnake, but it is far more probable that it is not of that genus. 
It is generally believed that rattle-fnakes ave altogether pe- 
culiar to the American continent; nor is there any known 
fpecies of rattle-{nake that correfponds with the defcription 
of this tremendous creature; the largelt kinds {catcely ex- 
cezding four, five, or at moft fix feet in length. 

Perhaps the {wake in queflion may be dca conflridor of 
Linneus, which it is known fometimes grows to the 
length of twenty or thirty feet, and is of fuch prodigious 
itrength, that it is able to deltroy almoft any other animal. 
It is a {pecies found in the Indian iflands, and is eaten by 
the inhabitants. 

ANACOPIA. See AsxkHAs. 

ANACREON, in Biography, a Greek lyric poet, was 
born at Teos, a fea-port ot Ionia, and flourifhed during the 
reign of Polycrates, tyrant of Samos, at whofe court he re- 
fided, in thefixth century before Chrift. His fame was fuch, 
that Hipparchus, the fou of Pifiltratus, as we are informed 
by Plato, (in Hipparcho) fent a veffel of 50 oars to bring 
him to Athens. After the death of Hipparchus he returned 
to Teos, and afterwards removed to Abdera, the place of 
his youthful refidence, where he died at the age of 85 years. 
Report fays, that his death was occafioned by a grape-itone, 
which choaked him whilft he was drinking new wine. He 
was a profeffed voluptuary, and habituated to the unre- 
{trained gratifications of wine and love. He is cenfured 
even by Ovid for devoting his chief attention to Bacchus 
and Venus— 


« Quid, nili cum multo Venerem confundere vino 
Precipit lyrici Teia mufa Senis ?”” 


His attachment to Cleobulus is recorded by Maximus Ty- 
rius, (Orat. ii.) and the ardour of his paffion for Bathyllus is 
mentioned by Horace. Epod. xiv. v. 9. 


«‘ Non aliter Samio dicunt arfiffe Bathyllo 
Anacreonta Teium, 
Qui perfepe cava teftudine flevit amorem.’’ 


ZElian (in his Var. Hilt. lib. ix. c. 4.) has endeavoured to 
vindicate his charater ; but the charges again{t him are too 
well founded to admit of refutation. | During his refidence 
ar Samos, Polycrates made him a prefent of 5 talents, equal 
to about 5625]. fterling. Unaccuitomed to the poffeffion of 
fuchafum, he could not enjoy his ufual repofe, and he there- 
fore haftened to reftore it to the generous donor, alleging, 
that while he had fo great a charge in his cuftody, he fhould 
never be able to write or fing again. The poems of Ana- 
creon, that are extant, confift chiefly of Bacchanalian fongs, 
and love-fonnets. They are moftly compofed in verfes of 
feven fyllables, or rather of three and a half feet ; fpondees 
and iambics, and fometimes anapefts ; and hence verfes in 
that meafure are fometimes called Anacreontics, or Anacre- 
entic verfes. The odes of Anacreon abound in fuavyity, 
fprightlinefs, and elegant fancy; they are {weeter, fays 
Scaliger, than Indian fugar; and, according to Mad. Da- 
cier, the chief beauty and excellence of Anacreon confifted 
in his imitations of nature, and in his following reafon ; fo 
that he prefented to the mind no images that were not noble 
ernatural. ‘The odesof Anacreon, fays Rapin, are flowers, 
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beauties, and perpetual graces; it is familiar to him to write 
what is natural and to the life; and he poffeffed an air fo de. 
licate, eafy, and graceful, that, among all the ancients, there 
is nothing comparable to his method, nor to the kind of 
writing which he purfued, He flows, adds this writer, foft 
and eafy, diflufing the joy and indolence of his mind through 
his verle, and tuning his harp to the {mooth and pleafant 
temper of his foul. The charaéter of his writings 18 juftly 
given by the God of Love, direéted to fpeak by Mr, 
Cowley : 
“ All thy verfe is fofter far 

Than the downy feathers are, 

Of my wings, or of my arrows, 

OF my mother’s doves and f{parrows 3 

Graceful, cleanly, {mooth, and round, 

All with Venus’ girdle bound.” 


The authenticity of fome of thofe poems, which have beer 
diflinguifhed by his name, has been fufpeéted, but they 
have been acknowledged by ancient writers ; nor is it pro- 
bable that imitations, compofed at different times by dif- 
ferent authors, fhould invariably retain the fame ftyle and 
diale&i. Of thefe odes we have had tranflations and imita- 
tions in various languages. Of the original the beit editions 
are thofe of Barnesand Pauw ; and the free verfions of Cow- 
ley are the moft approved Englifh imitations. The odes of 
Anacreon have been lately, in 1So1, tranflated into Englifh 
pi with notes, by Thomas Moore, Efq. 4to. Gen, 

ict. 

ANACRISIS, from esx and xpiww, I judge, among the 
Ancient Greeks, is ufed for a kind of trial or examination, 
which the archons, or chief magittrates of Athens, were ta 
undergo before their admiflion inte that office. The anacrifis 
ftands diftinguifhed from the docimaj/ia, which was a fecond 
examination in the forum. The anacrifis was performed in 
the fenate-koufe. The queftions here propofed to them 
were concerning their family, kindred, behaviour, eftate, 
ae Some maintain that all magiltrates underwent the ana- 
crifis. 

Awacrisis, in the Civil Law, denotes a fearch or in- 
quiry into the truth by examination of witneffes. 

ANACROSIS, in Antiquity, denotes a part of the 
Pythian fong, wherein the combat of Apollo and Python 
is defcribed. 

The anacrofis was the firft part, and contained the 
ration to the fight. js be 

ANACTON jfeadon, a feftival held at Amphyffa, 
the capital of Locris, in honour either of the Diofcuri, 
or sii Curetes, or Cabiri, about which authors are not 
agreed. 

ANACTORIA, now Vonizza, in Ancient Geography, a 
town of Acarnania, at the extremity of the peninfula, at the 
entrance of the gulf of Ambracia. Stephanus Byz. fays, that 
it was founded by a colony of Corinthians. Auguftus 
tranfported its inhabitants to Nicopolis. 

ANACUIAS, in Geography, a people of America, in 
Brazil, on the borders of the country poffeffed by the Portu- 
guefe, under the appellation of Capitania de Seregippe. 
ree eee Jantolinoides of Vaillant, and cotula of 

ournefort, in Botany, a genus of the /pngenefia pol; i 

Superfiua clafs and aden ofthe natural as lees a 
coidee, and corymbifere of Juflieu; its chara&ers are, that 
the calyx is common, hemifpherical, and imbricate, with 
many ovate, flat fharp fcales; the corolla is compound and 
radiate, with numerous hermaphrodite corollets in the difk, 
from five to ten females in the ray, fearcely higher than the 
difk ; hermaphrodites funnel-fhaped, with a quinquefid, 
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{preading border ; females witha flatted tube, and an ovate 
entire border ; the famina in the hermaphrodites ;_ filaments 
five, capillary, and very fhort ; anther cylindric ; pi/fillum a 
germ flatted, ftigma bifid, in the hermaphrodites, with a 
membrane on each fide, ftyle, filiform, of the length of the 
corollet, and two flender reflex ftigmas in the flofcules ; 
no pericarpium, calyx unchanged ; feed in the hermaphro- 
dites folitary, oblong, comprefled, naked, or without 
down; in the females with a very broad, membranaceous 
wing on each fide, and emarginate at top, but without 
down ; the receptacle chaffy, chaffs obtufe with a point. There 
are four {pecies. 1. A. creticus, cotula cretica, &c. of Tourne- 
fort, fantoniloides annua, &c. of Vaillant, trailing anacyclus, 
s with leaves decompound, linear, and folioles divided and flat.” 
2. A. orientalis, chamcemelum orientale, &c. of Tournefort, 
eaftern a.** withleaves compound, briftly, acute, and ftraight.” 
Thefe two {pecies grow naturally in the iflands of the Ar- 
chipelago, from whence their feeds were fent by Tournefort 
to the Royal Garden at Paris: theit feeds have been alfo 
received from Portugal, They are low plants, with branches 
trailing onthe ground. The firft fort has fine-cut leaves, 
like thofe of chamomile; the flowers are fmall, white, and 
grow fingle, with their head declining, like thofe of the 
common May-weed. The fecond has leaves like thofe 
of the ox-eye ; the flowers are white, and like thofe of cha- 
momile. 3. A. aureus, chamoemelum luteum capite aphyllo 
of Bauhin, anthemis chryfanthemum of Lob. golden-flow- 
ered a. * with leaves bipinnate} roundifh, hozry, and hollow- 
dotted.’’ This fpecies is a native of the fouth of Europe and 
the Levant, and was cultivated here in 1570. 4. A. valen- 
tinus, chryfanthemum valentinum of Clufius, buphthalmum 
lanuginofum, foliis milefolii of Bauhin, chamcemelum tenui- 
folium, fiore bulbatoaureo of Barr.“ with leaves decompound 
and linear, folioles divided, roundifh, and aeute; the flow- 
ers flofculofe.”? This grows a foot and a half high; fending 
out many fide-branches ; the leaves are finely divided and 
hairy ; the flowers are fingle at the end of the branches, and 
are of a bright yellow colour, with a filvery, f{caly calyx ; 
they are as large as thofe of the ox-eye. It is a native of 
Spain and Italy; cultivated in 1656 by Tradefcant ; flow- 
¢ring in June and July, 

Culture.—All thefe plants are annual; the feeds fhould 
be fown early in the Spring, in a border of light earth, 
where they are defigned to remain, and need no other care 
that to be thinned and kept free from weeds; they flower 
in July and Augulft, and their feeds ripen in September. 
Martyn’s Miller. 

ANADARA, in Conchology,a name by which fome na- 
turalifts have diftinguifhed the fpecies of arca, called anti- 
qua by Linneus. Adanf. Seneg. 

ANADAVADEA, in Ornithology, the name of a {mall 
bird of the Eaft Indies, which has the beak of a chaffinch, 
and the feet of the lark. It is fometimes brought over to 
England alive in cages, and will live here very comfort- 
ably. 

ANADEMA, formed of avxdicpyeus, to be bound round, 
among the Ancients, denotes an ornament of the head, 
wherewith victors at the facred games had their temples 
bound. ; 

Some confound the anadema with the diadema, worn by 
the ancient Perfian kings: 

Anademata are alfo mentioned by ancient writers among 
the ornaments of the heads of women. 

According tofome, wadeus,anfwers to what the Latins 
eall redimiculum. 


ANADIPLOSIS, asedvrrwors , from eve, again, and de 
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row, I double, in Rhetoric and Poctry, denotes a repetition 
of the laft word of the former verfe or member in the begine 
ning of the next ; e. gr. 
* Addit fe fociam timidifque fupervenit Egle, 
Egle Naiadum pulcherrimna————_- 
fequitur pulcherrimus A ftur, 
Attur equo fidens————. oh 


“ Tfchildren, then heirs, heirs of God, and joint heirs with 
Chrift.’”’ 

AnapirLosts, in Medicine, denotes the redoubling or re~ 
turn of the paroxy{m of a fever, chiefly of a femitertian. 

This is otherwife called epanalep/is and epanadiplofis. 

ANADOSIS, fromfave and didup, J give, in the dn- 
cient Medicine, denotes the diftrtbution of the aliment by the 
veflels of the body. 

In this fenfe, anadofis makes a part of nutrition or v1GEs- 
TION. 

ANADROMOUS, in Jchthyography, a term of diftinc- 
tion applied by fome early naturalilts to thofe migratory 
fithes that have their ftated times of going from the frefh- 
water to the falt, and afterwards returning back to the 
frefh water again. 

The word is derived from ex, back again, and Souos, a 
courfe. Many of the /almo genus are of this kind, and par- 
ticularly /a/ar, or the common falmon, whofe periodical re- 
turns from the fea to depofit its {pawn in frefh-waters is well 
known. The method nature has appointed for their courfe 
of changes feems to be this: they are firft produced from 
the {pawn in frefh-water rivers ; they live there till they ac- 
quire fome ftrength and fize, and then feek the falt-water to 
feed more at large in, and grow to their full extent ; at which 
period they return to the frefh-water again to lay their 
{pawn, that the young brood may have the fame advantages 
which they had before, of being placed in frefh-water. Some 
ufe the word catanadromi in the fame fenfe. 

ANADUOMENE Venus, in the Grecian Mythology, 
an{fwered to the Sea-Venus in the Roman, and was the ap- 
pellation given to one of the chief deities of the fea. The 
moft celebrated pi€ture in all antiquity was that of this 
goddefs by Apelles ; and the famous Venus of Medici is a 
Sea Venus. 

ANADYR, in Geography, ariver of Siberia, that rifes 
in the country of the Tchuktchi, out of a lake (N. lat. 68° 
20’, E. long. 179° 14’) among the frontier mountains 
which are a continuation of Stanovoi-Krebet, and difcharges 
itfelf into that part of the Eaftern or Pacific Ocean, which 
iscalled the Sea of Anadyr, Anadyrikaian gulf, or bay of 
Anadyr. N. lat. 65°. E.long. 177° 34’. This river receives 
many {treams, befides the brook Yablona, which gives the 
name of Yablonoi-Krebet to the range of mountains where 
it {prings, but none of them are very large. Its bed is in 
general fandy, and its current by no means rapid ; its chan- 
nel is very broad, and contains a confiderable number of 
iflets, but of fo little depth, that it can fearcely be croffed 
in any part with the common ferry-boats of that country, 
called fhitiki, which are fewed together, have no iron in 
their conftruGtion, and draw no more than two feet of wa- 
ter. From the fource of the Anadyr to the brook Ya- 
blona, the country is mountainous and bare ; below the Ya- 
blona are fome {tripes of meadow-land and fome poplar- 
trees ; and on the mountains to the left, for at leaft 100 
verfts above Anadyrfkoi-oftrog, are thin woods of larch 
trees and dwarfifh Siberian cedars. he whole of the 
northern region, as far as the Anadyr, is in general deftitute 
of ftandard trees, and hgs {carcely any pieces fit ror paiture ; 
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whereas, fouth of the river, at no great diftance, efpecially 
about the head of the main, the Penfhina, and the Aklan, 
are forelts of tall timber in abundance. From the Anadyr 
xo the Kolyma and the Frozen Ocean, and throughout the 
whole country of the Tchuktchi, no more forett has been 
difcovered ; the meadow fhrubs fearcely thoot above a fpan 
high, as in the whole tract along the northern coait of Sibe- 
ria. But fo much the more frequent are the flats, overgrown 
with yellow and white mofs, on which innumerable herds of 
wild rein-deer find patture. Tooke’s View of the Ruffian 
Empire, vol. 1. p. 229. 

ANADYSKAIA cutr,a bay of the Pacific’ Ocean, 
on the coalt of Siberia, extending from Cape Apof- 
tola Thadwa, TE. long. 178° 14’. “N. lat. 63°, to the 
bay of Saint Lawrence, “E. long. 187° 14’. N. lat. 
K-20 


65°. 
“ANADYRSKOI, a fortified town of Siberia, on the 
river Anadyr. E. long. 165° 14’. N. lat. 66°. 

ANADYSIS, among Ancient Divines, denotes the ce- 
remony of the emerfion in BAPTISM. 

In which fenfe avadues; ftands contradiftinguifhed from 
noladucss, or immerfion. 

ANJZEA, in Ancient Geography, a town placed by Ste- 
phan. Byz. in Caria, oppofite to the ifle of Samos, which 
took its name from one of the Amazons who was buried 
there ; and which was the birth-place of Menelas, a peripa- 
tetic philofopher and celebrated hilterian. 

ANADAEIA, in Antiquity, a denomination given to a 
filver {tool placed in the arzopagus, on which the defendant 
or perfon accufed was feated for examination. 

The word is avaidssiw, which imports impudence ; but ac- 
cording to Junius’s corre@lion, it fhould rather be avast 
q. d. innocence. 

The plantiff or accufer was placed on an oppofite ftool, 
called Aydris, or injury ; here he propofed three queftions to 
the party accufed ; to which pofitive anfwers were to be 
given. ‘The firft, are you guilty of this fa&t? The fecond, 
how did youcommit the fa&? The third, who were your 
accomplices ? 

ANAERETA, in Affrology, a place in the heavens, at 
which the apheta arriving, an infant born at that time, is 
pronounced by altrologers in danger of death. 

The word is Greek, and literally imports a cuiter off- 

In this fenfe, anaereta ftands oppofed to apheta. 

ANAERETA, among the Greek Affrologers, amounts to 
the fame with what the Arabs call asazin. 

ANAESTHESIA, ayass8nciz, in Medicine, a privation 
of fenfe, or of the faculty of perceiving external objects. 
The fpecies or degrees of this are fupor, habetudo, deprava- 
tio, &c. The fenfe of feeling may be injured by any thing 
that ob{truGs the nervous influence, or prevents its being re- 
gularly conveyed to the organs of touch, as prefflure, ex- 
treme cold, &c. It may hkewife be impaired by too great 
a degree of fenfibility, when the nerve is not fufficiently co- 
vered by the cuticle or fearf-fkin, or where there is too 
great a tenfion of it, or it is too delicate. Whatever difor- 
ders the funétions of the brain and nerves hurts the fenfe of 
touching ; and hence it feems to proceed from the fame ge- 
aeral caufes, as palfy and apoplexy, and requires a fimilar 
treatment. In a /fupor, or defe& of touching, which arifes 
from an ob{truétion of the cutaneous nerves, the patient muft 
be firft purged, and then recourfe fhould be had to fuch me- 
dicines as excite the ation of the nerves, or ftimulate the 
fyitem. For this purpofe the fpirit of hartfhorn, either by 
jtfelf or combined with effential oils, horfe-radifh, &c. may be 
taken inwardly ; and the difordered parts may, at the fame 
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time, be frequently rubbed with freth nettles, or fpirit of fal» 
ammoniac. Bliflers and finapifms applied to the benumbed’ 
parts will likewife be of ufe ; and allo warm bathing, efpe- 
cially in the natural hot-baths. 

ANZTHETUS, in Ornithology, a name which has been 
fometimes given to a fpecics of tern found in Jamaica, and’ 
defcribed by Brown. This is Srerna sovipa of Linnzus, 
which fee. 

ANAFA, or Dar Beypa, in Geography, a town of 
Africa, on the wettern coaft of Morocco, fituate in one of 
the moft beautiful parts of the kingdom, formerly poffeffed 
by the Portuguefe, and populous, but now a heap of ruins ; 
30 miles fouth-fouth-wett of Sallee. 

ANAGADA, an ifland inthe Weft Indies; fo low as to 
be almoit covered with high tides. N. lat. 18° 38’. W. long, 
64° 18’. 

ANAGALLIDASTRUM, in Botany. See Cenrun- 
CULUS. 

ANAGALLIS, derived from awyeraw, to laugh, be- 
caufe, as it is faid, by curing the f{pleen it difpofes perfons to 
be chearful, a genus of the pentandria monogynia clafs and or- 
der, of the natural order of ratacee, and /y/imachia of Juffieu. 
Its characters are, that the ca/yx is a perianthium five-parted, 
fharp, and permanent, and divifions keeled ; the corolla is 
wheel-fhaped, border five-parted, divifions ovate-orbiculate, 
with the claws connected ; the /lamina have ere& filaments, 
fhorter than the corolla, fhagpy below, anthers fimple ; the 
pifiillum is a globofe germ, ttyle filiform, flightly bending, 
and {tigma capitate ; the pericarpium isa globofe, one-celled 
capfule, opening tranfverlely ; the /eeds ave very many and 
angular; the recepiacle globofe, very large, (fungofe, al- 
veolate, and free, G.) Martynenumerates 7, Willdenow 6, 
and Gmelin 8 fpecies. 1. A. arvenfis, A. flore pheeniceo 
of Ray, and A. mas of Ger. common or fcarlet pimpernel, 
with leaves undivided, {tem procumbent, and corolla finely 
notched ; or with ftem procumbent, leaves ovate-lanceolate, 
and fegments of the calyx ferrated ; or, according to Dr. 
Smith, with leaves ovate, punctated underneath, and ftem 
procumbent. Dr. Smith reckons three varieties, viz. 8. As 
pheenicea, foltis amplioribus ex adverfo quaternie of Ray ; 
y. A. foemina of Ray and Ger. A. cerulea of Abbot, blue 
pimpernel ; and 3. A. terreitris flore albo of Ray. The 
root is fmall; the ftem procumbent, very branching at the 
bafe, tetragonous, imooth, and foliofe ; the leaves oppofite, 
(thofe of Bin arich foil being four) feffile, ovate, entire, 
imooth, and underneath dotted with purple ; the peduncles 
axillary, folitary, one-flowered, longer than the leaves ; the 
laciniz of the calyx lanceolate, acuminate, membranaceous 
at the margin; the corolla deeply quinquefid, minutely cili- 
ated, moitly fcarlet, with a violet mouth; the ftamina 
hairy and violet; the anthers yellow; the ftigma ob- 
tufe and crenated; the capfule globofe and diaphanous, 
(marked with five lines as if the feams of fo many valves, bat - 
always feparating tran{verfely into two parts, Withering) ; 
the feeds angular, and heaped together ; the flowers in the 
variety y are blue, but Dr. Smith has perceived fearcely any _ 
other difference. Dr. Withering obferves, that every part 
of this plant is fingularly beautiful ; -and-will amply repay - 
the trouble of a minute examination. It is an annual plant, 
frequent in ploughed grounds and. gardens, particularly in . 
fandy foils, and fowers in June and July. The variety 4 
female or blue pimpernel, grows wild in Sweden, Germany, 
and Swifferland, and is found between Stockwell and Cams 
berwell, near London, near Mitcham in Surry, and Hifton | 
in Cambridgefhire, on Bredon-hill, in a corn-field at the top 
of Overbury-wood in Worcetterthire, at Dawlith in Devon. - 
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fhire, and between Bath and Bradford. Ray, Linnzus, and 
others, take the blue pimpernel to be only a variety of the 
red. Haller, after Blairand Boehmer, and followed by Al- 
lioni and Gmelin, confiders it as a diltinét {pecies ; obferving, 
that it is a taller plant, with {maller leaves and larger flowers ; 
that the capfule 1s more ovate, but the divifions of the calyx 
are narrower, and the petals ferrate about the edge. Haller 
mentions a blue fort, with three and four leaves together. 
The variety 3 has been found in Cowley field. The bloffoms 
of the male or common pimpernel open about eight in the 
morming, and clofe in the alternoon; and from this circum- 
ftance it is denominated the JSoepherd’s, or poor man’s wea- 
ther-gla/s. But with rain, or much moilture in the air, the 
flowers either do not open, or clofe up again. Small birds 
are very fond of the feeds; {wine and goats feed on it, but 
fheep are faid (in the Amen, Acad.) to refufe it, whereas 
Schreber fays, that fheep eat it readily. It was formerly 
celebrated for its medital qualities, and given in maniacal 
cafes, andin the hydrophobia. It is now fallen into difufe, 
though Lewis obferves, that it is not wholly deftitute of me- 
dicinal powers; as the expreffed juice of the leaves, on 
being depurated by fettling, and then infpiffated to the con- 
fiftence of an extra&t, affects the organs of tafte with a pun- 
gent fale -auiterity ; and therefore thefe herbs have fome 
claim to the refolvent and detergent virtues afcribed to them 
by fome writers, though neither a decoction, nor tin@ture of 
them, nor their juice inits dilute ftate, and much lefs their 
diftilled water, can exert thofe virtues in any confiderable 
degree. Murray has cited feveral cafes, adduced by Gelin, 
which favour the efficacy of the anagallis as an antidote to 
the bite of mad animals. It has alfo been recommended as 
affording relief in cancerous complaints. 2. A. monelli, upright 
pimpernel, with leaves undivided, and ere&t ftem. Thisis a 
very beautiful, {mall plant, and produces a great number of 
fine blue flowers in April and May. It is a native of Verona, 
and cultivated in 1645 inthe Oxford garden. 3. A. Jatifolia, 
broad-leaved P. with leaves heart-fhaped, item-clafping, and 
ftem comprefled. This is nearly allied to the firit fpecies, 
but diftinguifhed by its large broad leaves and comprefled 
ftem. It was fent to Mr. Miller in 1759 from Spain, and 
is a trailing annual plant. 4. A. /inifolia, Hax-leaved P. with 
leaves linear, and ftem ere&t. A native of Spain and Portu- 

al. 5. A. tenella, lyfimachia tenella of Sp. Pl. Hudfon, 
Miller, and’ Dickfon; nummularia minor, flore purpurafcente 
of Ray, Gerard, and Parkinfon, bog P. or purple-flowered 
loofe-{trife, or money-wort, with leaves ovate and fharpifh, 
and creeping ftem. This has the habits of lyfimachia, the 
corolla almoft of cestunculus, but the ftamina and fruit of 
the anagallus. It isnot uncommon on wet heaths and turfy 
bogs in France, Italy, and England, in Suffolk and Stafford- 
fhire, is perennial, and flowers in July and Auguit. 6. A. 
verticillata, verticilled P. with ftem-leaves verticilled, and 
ftem erect. 7. A, pumila, dwarf P. with ftem erect, and 
leaves roundifh, acute and feffile. It is annual and a native 
of Jamaica in the high mountains and marfhes. 

Culture.— The four firft forts being annual, are propagated 
from feeds which fhould be foon fown after they are ripe. The 
firft, though beautiful, isa common weed, and never culti- 
vated except in botanic gardens. The fecond, third, and 
fourth require being fheltcred from extreme cold. .The fifth 
isa bog-plant, and cannot be cultivated in gardens, but will 
flourith well enough in pots of bog-earth plunged in water. 
The fixth, if it be a diftin® fpecies, has not yet. been culti- 
vated with us. Martyn’s Miller. Smith’s Flor. Brit. Wiil- 
denow. Gmelin’s Linn. 

AwAcatirs. See Centuncunus, Evotvutus, Lye 
simacHis, and PwpEROTA. 6 
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Anacatuis Aquatica. See Grationa, Montra, Pe- 


‘piis, SAMOLUS, and VEReNICA. 


Anacatuiis Carulea.. See Gratioua. 

ANAGLYPHA, in Ancient Writers, denote veffels, or 
other things adorned with fculpture in bafo relieve ; and 
hence the anaglyphic art is the art of carving, chafing, en- 
graving, or imbolfing plate. 

ANAGLYPHICE, or Anactyprice, denotes that 
fpecies of {culpture wherein the {trokes or figures are promi- 
pent, or imboffed; and is contradiftinguifhed from diagly- 
phice, where the (trok«s are in lented. 

The word comes from the Greek avayau}w, ex/culpo. 

ANAGNIA, in Aasient Geography, a town of Italy, ia 
Latium, fouih ealt of Pranelte, the capital of the Hernici; 
diftinguifhed among the ancients by the appellation of rich, 
noble, and illuftrious. It fubmitted, after a feeble refiltance, 
to the Romans, and obtained the freedom of the city. It 
was afterward by Drufus Czfar walled round, and its terri- 
tory afligned to the veterans. It is now Anagni, about 
thirty-fix miles eaft from Rome. N. lat. 42° 48’. E. long. 
EE bie 

ANAGNOSES, or ANAGNOsMATA, from avez and 
ywornw, I know, in the Greek Church, denotes an eccletiafti« 
cai book, containing the leffons read at divine fervice in the 
feveral fealts, &c. of the year. 

ANAGNOSTA, or AwnaGnostTEs, among the dn- 
cients, denotes a kind of fervant retained in the families of 
perfons of rank to read to them at meals. 

Thefe are called by the Greeks x»wyvor«s, and by the Ro-- 
mans leétores ; fometimes alfo a {tudiis. 

Even private fa.nilies who lived in any degree politely, 
weve not without this kind of literary fervants. Servius makes - 
mention of a female agnoita, under the denomination of lec- 
trix Sometimes the matter himfelf performed the office of © 
reader. ‘Theemperor Severus himfelf read at table. Mar- 
tial mentions one Ligurinus, who read his own poems at 
dinner to the great difguit of the guetts. 

Among the Greeks there were alfo anagnofte in their - 
theatres for public reading of the poets. 

Some {peak of the anagnofte asa fpecies of acroamata, 
from which, however, in propriety, they differed. 

Cornelius Nepos relates of Atticus, that no acroama was 
ever heard at his meals, but an anagnoftes. He never fupped 
without reading, fo that the minds of his guefts were no lefs 
agreeably entertained than their appetites. The fame cuftom, 
Eginhard obferves, was kept up by Charlemagne, who attable 
had the hiftories and aéts of ancient kings read to him. This 
cultom feems to have been a relique of that of the ancient 
Greeks, who had the praifes of great men and heroes fung 
to them, while at table. The ancient monks and clergy 
kept up the like ufage, as we are informed by St. Au- 
guttin. Sidonius praifes a man of quality in his time, 
who, in this refpeét, lived a clerical life, though he was no 

rieft. 

z Bilbergius, and Th. Raynaud, have differtations exprefs 
on anagnolte. 

Anacnotsa, Jonn, in Biography, a Byzantine hiftorian, 
flourifhed in the reign of the emperor John Palzologus, and | 
was prefentin Theffalonica‘in the year 1430, when that city: 
was befieged by Sultan Morad, and reduced under the Turk- 
ifh yoke. As he relates events that occurred two or-three - 
years after that fiege, he muft have lived at leaft to.the. years: 
1433. His work “ De rebus Conftantinopolitanorum Ma- 
cedonicis,”’ records the particulars of the .iege of Theffalo- 
nica and its furrender to the Turks. This hiltory was pub - 
lifhed in Greek, with a Latin tranflation, by. Allatius in 8yo, 
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ANAGNOSTIC, in Middle Age Writers, is fometimes 


ufed for an epillle, or other writing. 

ANAGOGIA, in Antiquity, folemn facrifices to Venus 
at Eryx, in Sicily, where the was honoured with a magnili- 
cent temple. 

The name of this folemnity was derived, xo rw averyirQery 
i. e. from returning ; becaufe the goddefs was faid to leave Si- 
cily, and return to Africa at that time. 

ANAGOGICAL, ¢ran/porting, fomething that raifes 
the mind to things eternal and divine; the great objects of 
the next life. 

The word is derived from axywya, carrying away, which 
is formed of the prepofition cv, upwards, and aywyn, 
dealing. 

The term is principally ufed in {peaking of the divers 
fenfes of Scripture.—'Vhe literal fenfe is the firft, and na- 
tural fenfe ; the my/lical fenfe is founded on the natural 
fenfe, from whence itis taken by analogy or comparifon, by 
fimilitude or refemblance of one thing to another; and is 
Givided into feveral kinds. 

Where it regards the church, and matters of religion, it 
is called the allegorical fenfe. Where it regards our morals, 
it is called the iopological fenfe ; and where it regards eter- 
nity, or the life to come, it is called the anagagical fenfe. 

ANAGOGY, Anacocs, a rapture or elevation of the 
foul, to things celeftial and eternal. 

Anagogy, ina more particular fenfe, denotes the applica- 
tion of types and allegories of the Old Teftament to fub- 
jects of the New; thus called, becaufe the veil being here 
drawn, what before was hidden is expofed to open fight. 
Some of the fathers place a«yw/n in oppolition to soe, 
biflory. 

Ayacocy, in Medicine, denotes a return of humours, or 
the rejeétion of matter upwards, or by the mouth. 

Anagogy amounts to the fame with what is otherwife 
ealled anabol. 

Anacocy, wayulic, in Ancient Hiflory, denotes a loofe 
education or difcipline. 

ANAGOMBRI, in Ancient Geography, mountains of 
Africa, placed by Ptolemy in Marmarica, M. d’Anville 

laces them weft of the temple of Ammon. 

ANAGRAM, Anacramma, formed from ow, dack- 
avards, and yecuys, letter, a tranfpofal of the letters of a 
name, with a combination thereof in fome new manner, fo 
as to exhibit one or more words, either to the advantage or 
difadvantage of the perfon to whom it belongs. 

Thus the anagram of Galenus is angelus; that of Lo- 
gica, caligo; that of Alftedius, /edulitas; that of Sir Ed- 
mundbury Godfry, J find murdered by rogues 5 or, by Rome’s 
rude finger die; that of Loraine, is a/erion, on which account 
it was, that the family of Loraine took alerions for their ar- 
moury.—Calvin, in the title of his Inftitutions, printed at 
Strafburgh in 1539, calls himfelf A/cuinus, which is the ana- 
gram of Calvinus, and the name of an eminently learned 
perfon in the time of Charlemagne, who contributed greatly 
to the reftoration of learning in that age. Barclay, in his 
Argenis, anagrammatizes Calvinus by a lefs creditable name 
Ufinulca; and Rabelais, to be revenged of the fame Calvin, 
who had made an anagram of his name, found in that of 
Calvin, Fan. Cul. 

Such as keep clofe to the definition of anagram take the 
liberty to omit or retain the letter H, and that letter only ; 
but fuch as ftand up for the poetical licence, make bold 
fometimes to ufe E for #2, V for W, S for Z, and C for K; 
and vice verfa. 

This way of writing was fearcely known among the an- 
sients: Daurat, a French poet in the reign of Charles 1X. 
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is ufually faid to be the firlt that broached it; yet Lyco. 
phron, who wrote under Ptolemy Philadelphus, about 280 
years before Chrift, appears to have been no ftranger to the 
art of making anagrams. Canterus, in his Prolegomena to 
Lycophron, gives us two of his pieces in this kind ; the firlt 
ou the name of king Ptolemy, TroAcuosos, in which he found 
emo ptrrras, of honey; to infinuate the {weetnefs and mildnefs 
of that prince ; the fecond was on queen Artinoe, Agowon, of 
whom he made Tov ‘Hgas, Funo’s violet. 

There are two ways of making anagrams: for, 1. Some 
only confilt in dividing a fingle word into feveral: thus the 
enigma of the God“lerminus, mentioned by Aulus Gellius, 
lib. x1i. cap. 6. is founded on the anagram Ter Minus; 
and thus /u/lincamus yields /us tinea mus. This kind alone 
feems to have been ufed among the Romans. 

The fecond is, where the order and fituation of the letters 
are changed; fuch are thofe above mentioned; and alfo 
thefe, Roma, Maro, Amor ; Julius, Livius ; Corpus, Porcus; 
Procus, Spurco. 

To find all the anagrams any name will admit jof, alge. 
braically, {ee ComBinaTION. 4 

The fineft and happiclt of all the anagrams extant, is that 
on the queition put by Pilate to Jefus Chrift; Quid off vee 
ritas 2 which anagrammatically makes Ef vir gui adefl : the 
anagram here is the beft and juftelt anfwer that could pof- 
fibly be given. 

Befides the ancient kind of anagrams, there have been new 
ones invented: as, the mathematical anagram, invented in 
1680, by which the abbot Catelan found, that the letters of 
the name Lewis XIV. made vrai heros, i. e. true hero. 

We are now hkewife furnifhed with the numerical ana- 
gram, more prcperly called chronogram ; where the nume- 
rical letters (1. e. fuch asin the Roman cyphering ftood for 
numbers) taken together, according to their numerical va- 
lues, exprefs fome epocha: of which kind is that diftich of 
Godart on the birth of Lewis XIV. in the year 1638, ona 
day wherein there was a conjunction of the eagle with the 
lion’s heart : 
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ANAGRAMMATIST, a maker or compofer of ana- 
grams; Thomas Billon, a Provencal, was a celebrated ana- 
grammatift, and retained by Lewis XIII. with a penfion of 
1200 livres, in quality of anagrammatift to the king. 

Lipenius gives a long lift of anagrammatitts. 

Thomas Billon has given a fet of prophecies in anagrams ; 
Gul. Blancus, the art of compofing anagrams. 

ANAGROS, or Anecros, a meafure for corn ufed in 
fome cities in Spain, containing fomewhat more than the 
Paris mine. 

Four anegros make a cabi, four cabis a tanega, and 46 ane- 

ros are equal to about ro quarters of London. 

ANAGYRIS, in Botany, a genus of the decandria mono- 
gynia clafs and order, and of the natural order of papilionacees 
or leguminofe: its charafters are, that the calyx is a bell- 
fhaped perianthium, mouth five-toothed, the upper pair of 
teeth more deeply divided; the corolla papilionaceous, 
ftaridard obcordate, ftraight, emarginate, broader than the 
other petals, twice as long as the calyx, wings ovate-oblong, 
flat, longer than the ftandard, keel ftraight and very long ; 
the ftamina have filaments parallel, diftinG, rifing, anthers 
fimple ; the fifil/um is an oblong germ, the ftyle fimple and 
rifing, the ftigma villofe; the pericarpium an oblong, large, 
roundifh, obtufe legume, a little ae 3 the feeds fix or 
more, kidney-form. Obf. The effential character confifts in 
the very fhort, ftraight ftandard, and in the great length of 
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Martyn enumerates three fpecies, which are 
hardy deciduous flowering fhrubs. 1. A. fetida, ftinking 
bean trefoil, with leaves ovate and flowers axillary. This is 
the only {pecies mentioned by Gmelin in his edition of the 
Linnzan Syflem, and alfo by Willdenow. It grows wild 
in the South of France, Spain, Italy, and Sicily, and alfo 
about Smyrna. It rifes to the height of eight or ten feet, 
and produces its flowers in April and May; they are of a 
bright yellow colour, growing in fpikes, fomewhat like thofe 
of the laburnum; the feeds are never perfected in this 
country, and therefore it is fearce in England: it was culti- 
vated in 1570 by Mr. Hugh Morgan, 2. A. cretica, with 
leaves oblong, and racemes longer. ‘Uhis is a native of Can- 
dia, and fome of the iflands of the Archipelago, and is at 
prefent very rare in Englith gardens; it has longer leaves 
than the former, and flowers later in the Summer, fo that it 
never produces feeds; and it is probably only a variety. 
3. A.inodora, with leaves pinnate, calyxes inflated and co- 
loured, lezumes compreffed and ftraight, racemes terminating 
and oblong. This is equal to a middle fized tree, with 
branches hanging down, and frequently fcandent; leaves 
unequally pinnate, leaflets oblong, acuminate, fmooth, and 
without fmell; flower white; a native of the woods of 
Cochinchina. It is doubted whether Loureiro’s anagyris 
foetida, found wild near Canton, in China, be the fame with 
our European one. 

Culture.—Thefe plants may be propagated by laying down 
their tender branches in the Spring, tonguing them in the 
fame manner asthe layers of carnations, and watering them in 
dry weather. By this managertent the layers will take root 
by the following Spring, and fhould be cut off from the oid 
plants before they begin to put out their leaves, and planted 
in a warm fituation. 

If the plants are propagated from feeds, they will be much 
handfomer, and rife to a greater height. For this purpofe 
the feeds fhould be fown ina moderate hot-bed in the begin- 
ning of March, or in a border of good rich earth, in a 
well-fheltered place, fifting over them about half an inch of 
fine mould, and covering them with a common frame, in 
order to proteét them in fevere weather. When the feeds are 

ood, the plants will appear in a month after the feeds are 
fen; they fhould then be inured by degrees to the open air, 
and removed into a fheltered fituation towards the end of 
May. With this view the feeds may be fown in pots, and 
plunged in a hot-bed, becaufe the plants will not bear tranf- 
planting till the following Spring ; and it will be proper, 
during the two firft Winters, to fhelter them under a common 
frame, the glafles of which may be drawn off every day in 
mild weather, that the plants may be thus prepared for be- 
ing planted abroad, when they have acquired proper ftrength. 
They fhould be kept in pots for three years, and they will 
then be fit for removal to the places where they are to remain; 
the belt time for which is about the beginning of April, jult 
before they begin to put out new leaves. At this time they 
fhould be turned out of the pots with good balls of earth 
to their roots; and fome of them may be planted againft 
walls with warm afpeéts, fo as to be fecure from the froft ; 
and others in warm fituations, where by covering the furface 
of the ground about their roots with tanners bark in fevere 
winters, and fcreening their heads with mats, they may be 

referved for feveral years. In the fourth year from fowing 
thefe plants will begin to produce their flowers, and will con- 
tinue flowering every year; and they will be proper for inter- 
mixing with other flowering fhrubs of the fame growth in 
warm fituations. Martyn’s Miller. 

AwnAcyris. See Cytisus Lapurnum. 

Awnacyaris, or ANAGYRUS, in Ancient Geography, a dil- 


the keel. 
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triad of Attica, in the tribe of Erechtheis, between Phalereus 
and the promontory of Sunium, to the eaft of Aixona. Some 
derive the name from a hero called Anagyrus, who over- 
threw the houfes in this diftri, becaufe the inhabitants had 
deftroyed a chapel that had been dedicated to him. Others 
fay, that its appellation was derived from the fectid plant 
called Anagyris, which grew here, and which had the pro- 
perty of yielding a flronger {mell the more it was handled ; 
and hence arofe the proverb, Cummovere Anagyrin, or Anagy- 
rum, to bring a misfortune upon one’s felf. 

ANAHARATH, a town of Judza, in the tribe of Iffa- 
char. Jofh. xix. 19. 

ANAITICA, a diftri& of Afiain Armenia, fituate upon 
the Euphrates. It is faid to have derived its name from the 
goddefs duaitis, to whom the Armeniaus rendered peculiar 
worfhip. The Anaitic lake, mentioned by Pliny, was 
fituated near this place, of which he fays, that the bell reeds 
that were ufed in writing grew upon its banks. J 

ANAITFIS, called alfo Tanaris, in Ancient Mythology, 
a goodefs held in great veneration by the Armenians. Strabo 
(lib. xi. tom. 2. p. 805.) fays, that the Armenians principally 
worfhipped this goddefs,andthat the mottilluftrious perfons of 
the nation dedicated their virgin daughters to her, who, after 
having been for a long time proftituted in her fervice, were 
given in marriage; none difdaining to marry them, but ra- 
ther thinking it an honour to be thus allied to them. Pliny 
(lib. xxxiii.) informs us, that when the temple of this goddefs 
at Acilifene was plundered by the Romans, under Mare An- 
tony, her ftatue of mafly gold was carried off, and broken to 
pieces. A report prevailed, that the firft man who prefumed 
to touch the goddefs, was ftruck with an apoplexy, and in- 
ftantly fell down dead. Augutitus, being at Bologna along 
time after this event, and faupping with an old foldier whe 
had fhared the plunder, quellioned him concerning the truth 
of the faét, and the foldier replied, ‘‘ Czfar, it 1s the god- 
defs Anaitis’s leg you are now eating for fupper, and all I 
have in the world I owe to her.’’ 

ANAK, in Scripture Hiflory, the father of the Anakims, 
was the fon of Arba, who gave his name to Kirjath-Arba, 
of Hebron. Jofh. xiv. 15. Anak had three fons (Jofh. xv. 
14.9 Shifhai, Ahiman, and Talmai, who, as well as their fa- 
ther, were deemed giants; and they with their pofterity 
were denominated Anakims, and reputed as a fierce and 
warlike people, and alfo of extraordinary ftature. To this 
purpofe the Hebrews, who were fent to view the land of 
Canaan, returned with a report, that they found there the 
giants, the fons of Anak, in comparifon of whom they 
were both, in their own fight, and alfo in that of the Ana- 
kims, as grafhoppers. Numb. xiii. 33. When the city of 
Arba, the father of Anak, was afligned to Caleb, in the 
diftribution of Canaan, he drove out the Anakims about 
A.M. 2559. Joh. xv. 13—15. 

ANALATIVA, in Geography, a {mall ifland near the 
north-weft point of the ifland of Ceylon. 

ANALECTA, in Antiquity, the fragments, or offals of 
meat, which dropped from the table on the ground. 

Analeéa was alfo ufed for a fervant appointed to gather 
up the offals of the tables. 

In this fenfe the word is fometimes alfo written analeGes, 
Satellius Quadratus, in the way of derifion, advifed Calvi- 
fius Sabinus, a man of great wealth, ard much affeétation 
of learning, but with little memory, and lefs genius, to keep 
analefla, ut grammaticos haberet analedas ; a phrafe which has 
occafioned much difpute among critics and antiquarians. 

AnavecrTA is likewife, ina literary fenfe, ufed fora collec- 
tion of {mall pieces or compofitions. 

The word is formed of waAsfo, J gather. 

: ANALEMMA, 
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Of owas, refiimo, I take backwards, a planifphere, or 
projection of the senere, on the plane of the meridian, or- 
thographically made, by perpendiculars from every point of 
that plane, the eye being fuppofed to be at an infinice dif- 
tance, and in the eaft or welt point of the horizon. ‘Ln this 
projeGtion, the folititial colure, and all its parallels, are pro- 
jedled into concentric circles, equal to the real circles of the 
{phere ; and all circles whofe planes pafs through the eye, as 
the horizon and its parallels, are projected into right lines 
equal to their diameters; but all oblique circles are projected 
into ellipfes, having the.diameter of the circle for the tran 
verfe axis refpectively. 

The analemma was invented by John de Royas, a Spa- 
niard. The advantages of this above the aftrolabes of Pto- 
Jemy and Gemma Frifins, are, that ail the lines proceeding 
from the eye are parallel to each other, and perpendicular to 
the plane of projection; confequently not only the equator 
is a right line, as in the aftrolabe of Gemma Frifius, but all 
the parallels to the equator are fo too; fince, in virtue of 
the infinite diftance of the eye, they are all in the fame cafe, 
as if their plane pafled through the eye: for the like reafon, 

-the horizon and its parallels are alfo right lines. On the 
other hand, whereas in the two former altrolabes the degrees 
of circles converted into right lines become very {mall to- 
wards the centre, and large towards the circumference, they 
become here {mall towards the circumference, and large to- 
wards the centre: fo that their figures will be no lefs altered 
in this than in the otners. Add, that molt of the circles 
here degenerate into ellipfes, which are often difficult to de- 
feribe. See OntTHOGRAPHIC PRojyecTION. 

Awavemma is alfo ufed for a gnomon or aftrolabe, confitt- 
‘ing of the furniture of the fame proje¢tion, drawn ona 
plate of brafs, or wood ; with an horizon, or cur/or, fitted 
to it. 

Its ufe is for finding the time of the fun’s rifing and fet- 
ting, the length of the longeft day in any latitude, and the 
hour of the day. The analemma is alfo of confiderable ufe 
among Diallifs, for laying down the figns of the zodiac, 
with the length of the days, with other matters of furniture, 
upon dials. 

The moit accurate treatife on the analemma now extant, 
was written by Ptolemy, and printed at Rome in 1562, with 
a commentary by F. Commandine. Since that time many 
authors, as Aguilonius, Tacquet, Dechales, Witty, &c. have 
written on the fame {ubjeét. 

ANALEPSIS, the reftoration of a body walted by dif- 
eafe, by the vufe of a nutritious dict. 

Anacepsis is alfo ufed for the method of hanging a 
broken or diflocated member, efpecially the hand, in a fling. 
This operation to the arm is called analepfis ; to the foot, 
thefis. ; 

Sao derived of axrAxpSave, T re-cfablifb, in 
Medicine, reftoratives; or remedies proper to reftore the 
body, when wafted or emaciated, either by the continuance 
of a difeafe, or by want of food. 

This term is fometimes applied to ftimulants, but more 
eommonly to thofe fubitances which fupply a deficient nou- 
wvithment. As.a term, however, fays Dr. Cullen (Mat. Med. 
vol. i. p. 166.) attended with fome ambiguity, it fhould not 
be employed at all. 

ANALIS, a fpecific name that occurs in feveral genera, 
both in the Linnean and Faérician arrangement of LEntomo- 
logy. 

Anatts, a fpecies of scaranzus. It is black, with 
three equal tubercles on the head: ends of the wing cafes 
ferruginous-brown. Fabricius. Inhabits India. 
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Awatis, a fpecies of coccinetta. It is black, red at 
the end, and without fpots. Inhabits Europe. Fabricius. 

AN Auts, a fpecies of curysometa. It is black, wing- 
a brown, outer margin teflaceous Inhabits Europe. Fa- 
MiciUs. 

Anatis,a f{pecies of ceramayx of Linneus, and sa- 
perDa of Fabricius. Its colour is teltaceous, ends of the 
fhells and tail black. Inhabits Africa. 

Anatts, a fpecics of cryrrocerHatus. The general 
colour is reddifh-brown ; antenna, fpot on the wing-cafes 
ane tr black. nhabits Tranquebar. Fabricius and 

zwmeiin. 

AnAxis, a fpeciesof sraruyitinus. It is fhining black, 
except the antenng, wing-cafes, tail, and legs, which are tef- 
taceous brown. Fabricius and Paykull. 

Anaurs,a fpeciesof crmex. It is oblong, green, abdo- 
men red, and black atthe end. Inhabits India. Thunberg 
and Gmelin. 

Anatis, a fpecies of puryGANneEA. Wings brown, a white 
anal fpot, nape of the head and neck covered with golden 
hair. Foundin thenorth of Europe. Fabricius, 

_ Awacts, a fpecies of spurx. he general colour is fhin- 
ing black, end of the abdomen ferruginous, wings white, 

Tnhabits India. Fabricius. 

Awnatts, a large fpecies of vespa. It is blackifh, firft 
and fecond fegment ferruginous at the bafe, fixth fegment 
entirely yellow. Found at the Cape of Good Hope. Fa- 
bricius. 

Awatts, a fpccies of arts. Thorax hairy, and afh-co- 
loured, abdomen bluifh, and black at the end. Inhabits 
America. Fabricius. 

ANALOGICAL fillzifn. See Sytiocism. 

sane eed in Medicine. See ANALoGy. 

NALOGISM, among JLogicians, the argui 
caufe to the effect. ee ©) SEE SMR 

ANALOGISTA, among Civil Law Writers, a tutor 
who is not obliged to give an account of his condu@. Per- 
fons dying fometimes appointed friends to be tutors to their 
children, with this claufe, that they fhould be analogifte. 
Some lawyers hold, that this did not exempt a tutor guilty 
of glaring mif{management from being called to an account, 
and punifhed accordingly. 

ANALOGIUM, in Exclefiaftical Writers, denotes an 
ambo, or reading-defk. 

AwnAtocium is fometimes alfo ufed for a martyrology, or. 
obituary of a monattery: 

ANALOGY, in Philofophy, a term denoting a certain 
relation, proportion, or agreement, which feveral things 
aa to each other in fome refpeGts, though different in 
others. 

The word is Greek, which the Latins ufually render by 
comparatio, and proportionalitas. : 

The {choolmen define analogy to be a refemblance, joined 
with fome diverfity : its foundation, according to them, is 
laid in the proportion of feveral things, confidered as that 
proportion proceeds upon different confiderations. - 

: Thus, a found animal, a found food, and a found propofi- 
tion, agreeing in this, that they have a common denomination, 
but the reafon or quality whereon the denomination is 
founded, different, are faid to have an analogy, or to be analo- 
gous. Accordingly, analagous things are defined to be fuch 
as have a common name. but the thing immediately fignified 
by that common name different, yet with fome correfpondence 
or relation difcernible therein. 

Philofophers ufwally diftinguifh three kinds of analogy 
viz. of inequality, where the reafon of the common denomi- 
nation is the fame in nature, but not indegree or order: in 


which 
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which fenfe animal is analogous to man and brute.-~ OF attri- 
bution ; where, though the reafon of the common name be the 
fame, there is a difference in its habitude or refpeé thereto : 
in which fenfe healthy is analogous both toa man and an ex- 
ercife. Of proportionality ; where, though the reafons of the 
common name do really differ, yet they bear fome proportion 
to each other. In this fenfe, the gills of fifhes are [aid to be 
analogous to the lungs in terreftrial animals; and thus the 
eye and the underftanding are faid to bear an analogy to each 
other. : ‘ 
Reafonings by analogy may ferve to explain and illuftrate, 
but not to prove any thing ; and yet a great part of our phi- 
lofophizing has no better foundation. 

From a few data, a few points known and allowed, we 
reafon by analogy, and deduce a number of others. It is 
thus that mofl branches of knowledge are extended to their 
prefent dimentfions. There are but few things actually ob- 
ferved, few experiments made ; and all the obfervations and 
experiments we have are only fingular. Such an effeé was 
found from fuch a1 individual body, under {uch and {uch cir- 
cumftances. We infer, that what has been obferved of one 
body under fuch circumttances, will, from the analogy and 
uniformity in the works of the Creatcr, equally hold in all 
other bodies of the fame {pecies under the like circumftapces. 
Thus, without having recourfe to experiment, we never he- 
fitate to conclude, that the fruit of trees of the fame {pecies 
will have the fame taite and properties. This has many times 
drawn us into great errors; it continues every day to lead us 
into new ones, and may be faid to be the fource of molt of 
the miltakes committed in purfuit of fcience. But neverthe- 
lefs, while mankind cxtend their thoughts toward unknown 
and inacceflible objeGs, they have no other guide to dire& 
their refearches but the {uppofed correfpondence between the 
objeéts they are acquainted with, and thofe which are the 
fubje€ts of their inveltigation. : 

The analogy betwen the three kingdoms of plants, animals 
and minerals, has been the fource of a variety of difcoveries, 
either real or imaginary : hence it is we have learnt, that 
ftones vegetate ; that plants breathe ; that the fap circulates 
in them; that generation is performed by eggs in the hu- 
man kind ; that the planets have their atmofpheres, their in- 
habitants, their trees, their feas, &c. Indeed, if we will fol- 
low whither analogy, real or imaginary, will lead us, there 
is no end of {cience. od 

As to divine and fupernatural matters, it is afferted we 
know nothing of them but by analogy; that is, by the me- 
diation and fubftitution of thofe ideas we have of ourfelves 
and other natural beings. Our ideas of God him(elf arife 
from this {pring ; we have no direét and immediate percep- 
tionofhim. The knowledge we have of the Supreme Being 
is only an obfervation of his works, and a refleétion of the 
mind, which fhews what power, wifdom, Sc. appear necef- 
fary to enable him to produce them. Having no proper 
ideas of his perfeCtions, we give them the names of thofe fa- 
culties of men, which we judge neceflary. _ 

It is natural to men (fays Dr. Reid, in his Effays on the 
Intellectual Powers of Mun, Eff. i. ch. iv. p. 52, &c.) to 
judge of things lefs known, by fome fimilitude they obferve, 
or think they obferve, between them, and things more fami- 
liar or better known. In many cafes we have no better way 
of judging ; and where the things compared have really a 
great fimilitude in their nature, when there is reafon to think 
that they are fubject to the fame laws, there may be a con- 
fiderable degree of probability in conclufions drawn from 
analogy. ‘Thus, we may obferve a very great fimilitude be- 
tween this earth which we inhabit, and the other planets. 
They all revolve round the fun, as the earth does, although 
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at different diftances, and in different periods.- They borrow 
all their light from the fun, as the earth does. Several of 
them are known to revolve round their axes, and, by that 
means, mutt have a like fucceffion of day and night. Some 
of them have moons, that ferve to give them light in the 
abfence of the fun, as our moon does to us. They are all, 
in their motion, fubjeé& to the fame law of gravitation as the 
earth is. From all this fimilitude it is not unreafonable to 
think, that thofe planets may, like our earth, be the habi- 
tation of various orders of living creatures. "There is fome 
probability in this conclufion from analogy. In medicine, 
phyficians muft, for the moft part, be dire¢ted in their pre- 
{criptions by analopy. The conititution of one human body 
is fo like to that of another, that it is reafonable to think, 
that what is the caufe of health or ficknefs to one, may 
have the fame effet upon another. And this generally is 
found true, though not without fome exceptions. In poli- 
tics, we reafon, for the moft part, from analogy. The con- 
ftitution of human nature is fo fimilar in different focieties 
or commonwealths, that the caufes of peace and war, of 
tranquillity and fedition, of riches and poverty, of improve- 
ment and degeneracy, are much the fame in ail. 

Analogical reafoning, therefore, is not, in all cafes, tobe 
rejected. Tt may afford a greater ora lefs degree of probabi- 
lity, according as the things compared are more or lefs fimilar 
in their nature. But it ought to be obferved, that as this 
kind of reafoning can afford only probable evidence at leaft, 
fo uniefs great caution be ufed, we are apt to be led into 
error by it. For men are naturally difpofed to conceive a 
greater fimilitede in things than there really iss E. G. 
Anatomifts, in ancient ages, feldom diffetted human bodies 3 
but very often the bodies of thofe quadrupeds, whofe inter- 
nal ftructure was thought to approach neareft to that of the 
human body, Modern anatomilts have difcovered many mif- 
takes into which the ancients were led, by their conceiving a 
greater fimilitude between the ftru€ture of man and of fome 
beaft than there is in reality. By this, and many other in 
ttances that might be given, it appears, thar conclulions built 
on analogy ftand on a flippery foundation ; and that we ought 
never to refl upon evidence of this kind when we can have 
more direét evidence. 

Analogical reafoning may be of excellent ufe in anfwer- 
ing objections againft truths which have other evidence. [¢ 
may likewife give a greater or a lefs degree of probability in 
cafes where we can find no other evidence. But all argue 
ments, drawn from analogy, are ftill the weaker, the greater 
difparity there is between the things compared ; and, there- 
fore, muft be the weakeft of all when we compare body with 
mind, becaufe there are no two things in nature more unlike. 
There is no fubje&t in which men have always been fo prone to 
form their notions by analogies of this kind as in what re- 
lates to the mind. We torm an early acquaintance with ma- 
terial things by means of our fenfes, and are bred up ina 
conitant familiarity with t!em. Hence we are apt to mea- 
fure all things by them, and to afcribe to things moft remote 
from matter the qualities that belong to material things. It 
is for this reafon that mankind have, in all ages, been fo prone 
to conceive the mind itfelf to be fome fubtile kind of matter : 
that they have been difpofed to afcribe human figure, and 
human organs, not only to angels, but even to the Deity. 
Though we are confcious of the operations of our own minds 
when they are exerted, and are capable of attending to them 
fo as to form a diftin@ notion of them; this isfo difficult a 
work to men, whofe attention is conttantly folicited by ex- 
ternal objeéts, that we give them names from things that are 
familiar, and which are conceived to have fome fimilitude to 
them 5 and the notions we form of them are no lefs analo- 
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gical than the names we give them. Almott all the words, 
by which we exprefs the operations of the mind, are bor- 
rowed from material objects, To underitand, to conceive, 
to imagine, to comprehend, to deliberate, to infer, and many 
others, are words of this kind; fo that the very language of 
mankind, with regard to the operations of our mind, is ana- 
logical. Becaufe bodies are affeéted only by contaé and 
preflure, we are apt to conecive, that what is an immediate 
object of thought, and affects the mind, muft be in contact 
with it, and make fome impreffion upon it, When we ima- 
gine any thing, the very word leads us to think that there 
mutt be fome image in the mind of the thing conceived. Itis 
evident that thefe notions are drawn from fome fimilitude con- 
ceived between body and mind, and between the properties of 
body. and the operations of mind. The influence of ana- 
logical reafoning from-a fuppofed fimilitude of mind to 
body as a fruitful caufe of error, with regard to our mental 
operations, may be illuftrated by the following inftance. 
When a manis urged by contrary motions, thefe, on one 
hand, inviting him to do fomeaction, thofe, on the other, to 
forbear it, he deliberates about it, and at laft refolves 
to do it, or not to do it. ‘The contrary motives are here 
compared to the weights in the oppofite feales of a balance ; 
and there is not perhaps any inftance that can be named of a 
more ftriking analogy between body and mind. Hence the 
phrafes of weighing motives, of deliberating upon ations, 
are common to all languages.. T'rom this analogy {ome phi- 
lofophers draw very important conclufions. They fay, that 
as the balance cannot incline to one fide more than the other, 
when the oppofite weights are equal, fo a man cannot pof- 
fibly determine himfelf if the motives on both hand§ are 
equal; and as the balance mutt neceffarily turn to that fide 
which has moft weight, fo the man muft neceffarily be deter- 

ined to that hand where the motive is ftrongeft. On this 
foundation fome of the {choolmén maintained, that if a hun- 
gry afs were placed between two bundles of hay equally in- 
viting, the beaft muft fand. {till and ftarve to death, being 
wnable to turn to either, becaufe there are equal motives to 
both. This is an inftance of that analogical reafoning that 
ought never to be trufted: for the analogy between a ba- 
lance and a man deliberating, though one of the ftrongett 
that can be found between matter and mind, is too weak to 
{ipport avy argument. A piece of dead, inactive matter, 
and an attive intelligent being, are things very unlike; and 
becaufe the one would remain at reft in a certain cafe, ~it 
does not follow that the other would: be inactive in a cafe 
fomewhat fimilar. The argument is no better than this, 
that becaufe a dead animal moves only as itis pufhed, and, 
if pufhed with equal force in contrary directions, mutt remain 
at refit; therefore the fame thing muft. happen to a living 
animal ; for furely the fimilitude between a dead animal and 
a living one, is as great as that between. a balance and a 
man. 

No author has made a more juft.and a more happy ufe of 
the analogical mode of reafoning than Bifhop Butler, in his 
admirable treatife, entitled, ‘* The Analogy of Religion, 
natural and revealed, to the Conftitution and Courfe of Na- 
ture.” Inftead of indulging to idle fpeculations-how the 
world might poffibly have been better than it 1s, or forgetful 
of the difierence between hypothefis and fa&t, attempting to 
explain the divine economy with refpeét to intelligent crea- 
tures from preconceived notiens. of his own, this excellent 
writer firft inquires, what the conftitution of nature, as made 
known to us in the way of experiment, actually is; and 
from. this, now feen and acknowledged, he endeavours to 
form a judgment of that larger conftitution, which religion 
difcovers. to us. If the difpenfation of Providence which 
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we are now under, confidered as inhabitants of this world, 
and having a temporal intereft to fecure in it, be foundy 
upon examination, to be analogous to, and of a piece with, 
that further difpenfation, which relates to us as ¢ eligned for 
another world, in which we have an eternal intereft depend- 
ing on our behaviour here, if both may be traced up to the 
fame general laws, and appear to be carried’ on according 
to the fame plan of adminittration ; the fair prefumption is, . 
that both proceed from one and the fame Author. And if 
the principal parts objected to in this latter difpenfation be 
fimilar to, and of the fame kind wich. what we certainly ex- 
perience under the former; the objections, being clearly in» 
conclufive in one cafe, becaufe contradicted by plain fae, 
mult, in all reafon, be allowed to be inconclufive alfo in the 
other, This way of arguing from what is acknowledged to 
what is difputed, from things. known to other things that re- 
femble them, from that part of the divine eftablifhment 
which is expofed to our view to that more important one 
which lies beyond it, is,on all hands, confeffed to be jult. 
By this method Sir aac Newton has unfolded the fyttem 
of nature ; and by the fame method Bifhop Butler has ex- 
plained the fyftem of grace, and, as Mr. Mainwaring (in the 
differtation prefixed to his volume of fermons, p. 12.) exe 
preffes it, ‘* formed and concluded a happy alliance between 
fait and philofophy.”? Although the argument from ana- 
logy be allowed to be imperfeét, and by no means fufficient 
to folve all difficulties refpeCting the government of God, 
and the defigns of his providence with regard to mankind ; 
yet furely it is of importance to learn from it, that the na- 
tural and moral worlds are intimately conneéted, and parts. 
of one ftupendous whole or fyftem; and that the chief ob- 
jeGtions which are brought againft religion, may be urged 
with equal force again{t the conftitution and courfe of na- 
ture, where they are certainly falfe in fa&t. ‘This informa- 
tion we derive from the bifhop’s work ; the proper defign of: 
which is not to prove the trsth of religion, either natural 
or revealed, but to confirm that proof, already known, by 
confiderations deduced from analogy ; and to anfwer objec--. 
tions again thofe truths, which are eftablifhed upon their 
proper evidence... When objeGiions are made Se 
truths of religion, which may be made with equal. ftrength. 
againft what we know to be true in the courfe of nature,,. 
fuch objeCtions can have no weight. The ingenious author 
has premifed the following fummary of the contents and: 
plan of his work, which we fhall here tranfcribe for the infor- 
mation of thofe readers who may be defirous of purfuing the- 
inveltigation of fubje€ts of this nature. ‘The divine govern- 
ment of the world, implied in the notion of religion in ge- 
neral, and of Chriftianity, contains in it—that mankind is. 
appointed to live in a future ftate—that there every one 
fhall be rewarded or punifhed; rewarded or punifhed re- 
fpectively for all that behavicur here, which we comprehend: 
under the words, virtuous or vicious, morally good or evfl— 
that our prefent life is a probation, a ftate of trial, and of. 
difcipline, for that future one; notwithftanding the objec- 
tions which men may fancy they have, from notions of ne-- 
ceffity, againft there being any fuch: moral plan as this at all - 
and whatever objeGions may appear to be againft the wife 
dom and goodnefs of it, as it {ftands fo imperfectly made 
known to us at prefent—that this world being in a flate of. 
apoftacy and wickednefs, and confequently of ruin ; and the. 
fenfe both of their condition and duty, being greatly cor 
rupted amongft men, this gave occafion for an additional dif. 
penfation of Providence, of the utmoft importance ; proved 
by miracles; but containing in it many things appearing to. 
us f{trange, and not to have been expected ; a difpenfation of 
Providence, which is a {cheme or fyftem of things, carried. 
8 On 
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en by the mediation of a divine perfon, the Meffiah, in 
order to the recovery of the world; yet not revealed to all 
men, nor proved with the ftrongeft poffible evidence to all 
thofe to whom it is revealed; but oniy to fuch a part of 
mankind, and with fuch particular evidence as the wifdom of 

God thought ‘fit.’ Such are the contents of this treatife ; 
and the defign of itis, to thew, ‘that the feveral parts princi- 
pally objected againft in this moral and Chriftian difpenfation, 
including its fcheme, its publication, andthe proof which God 
has afforded us of its truth; that the particular parts prin- 
cipally objected againit in this whole difpenfation, are ana- 
logous to what is experienced in the conftitution or courfe of 
nature or providence ; that the chief objections themfelves 
which are alleged againft the former, are no other than 
what may be alleged with lke juftnefs again{ft the latter, 
where they are found, in fact, to be inconclufive; and that 
this argument from analegy is, in general, unafwerable, and 
undoubtedly of weight on the fide of ‘religion, notwith- 
ftanding the objeétions which may‘feem to lie againft it, and 
the real ground which there may be for difference of opinion, 
as to the particular degree of weight which is to be laid upon 
it.” See Butler’s Analogy of Religion, by the Bifhop of 
Gloucefter, 8vo. 1788, Preface, p. 34, &c. and Introduc- 
tion, p-13, &c. bes : 

Analogy, according to the derivation ef the word, fays 
Profeffor Caftillon, of Berlin, ( Haarlem Memoirs for 1786, 
or vol. xxii.) indicates a refemblance difcernible by reafon ; 
-and its principal ufe in the inveftigation of phyfical and 
moral truth, may be reduced tothe fourfollowing particulars: 
1. By means of our fenfes to improve, firft, our own judg- 
ment, and afterwards that of others, with refpect to intel- 
TeGtual fubjects. 2. To deduce a general from a particular 
‘trath. Having difcovered and proved the truth of a propoli- 
tion with refpeét to any particular objeét, examine whether 
this truth flows from a quality peculiar to this fingle obje&, 
-or common to feveral objeéts. In the latter cafe, all thefe 
-objeéts may be comprehended under one general idea, founded 
‘on their common quality. Subftitute this general idea in- 
ftead of the particular objeét, and the propofition will be- 
‘come general without ceafing to be true ; becaufe whatever 
evidently and folely refults from the identity on which an 
analogy is founded, muft neceflarily be true with refpect to 
all thofe objets in which the analogy is the fame. 3.'To 
prove the truth or falfehood of propofitions which cannot 
otherwife be demonitrated. 4. To difcover new truths in 
both natural and moral philofophy. 

For the difference between analogy and experience, fee 
Experi£nce. 

Awatocy, in Botany, is a term that has been ufed to de- 
note the refemblance or fimilarity which plants bear to each 
other, with regard to their medical properties and ufes ; and 
‘the ftudy of botanical analogy, or the arguing from the 
known properties and effeéts of one fpecies to thofe of its 
congeners, has been recommended as a means of inveftigating 
the powers of medicines derived from the vegetable king- 
dom. Seea Short Attempt to recommend the Study of Bo- 
tanical analogy, &c. 8vo. 1784. 

AnALoGy, in Geometry, denotes a fimilitude of ratios, or 
proportions, 

Anatocy, in Grammar, denotes the fuitablenefs or 
agreeablenefs of a word or phrafe to the common rules or 
forms of language. 

In this fenfe, analogy flands oppofed to ANomALY. 

_ Anatocy, in refpeét to language, denotes a conformity 
with other points already eftablifhed, ferving as a rule or mo- 
del for the making of new words and phrafes fimilar to thofe 
already in ufe. : 2 
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» Or, analogy may be confidered asa general or efablified 
ufage, applied in fimilar cafes to certain words, phrafes, or 
conitry &ions not yet eftablifhed. Or, analogy is only a parti- 
cular ufage, which, in certain-cafes, is inferred froma gene- 
ral ufage already eftablifhed. 

Grammarians are divided into two parties. Some, with 
Sanétius, contend, that the analogy or reafon reigns through 
alk the parts, all the phrafes and dictions ot the Latin 
tongue. On the contrary, others, with Perizonius, affert, 
that there are many phrafes, contrary to analogy and reafon, 
derived all originaliy from the populace. Such, ¢. gr. are, 
Nemo, homo, deorfum, verfum, &e. 

Varro and Czfar wrote exprefsly on the analogy of Latin 
words, but their works are now loft. Jac. Operarius has en- 
deavoured to fupply that lofs, by tracing the analogy of 
20,000 Latin words. Fab. Dib. Lat. hb. i. cap. ro. 

Anaxocy of conjugation, analogia conjugationis, is not only 
when a verb is conjugated like another, but agrees with it i 
the quantity of the fyllables. 

Thus clamo is conjugated like amo, and clamabam pro- 
nounced like amalam. 

Anatocy of declenfion, analogia declinationis, is not only 
when a noun, pronoun, or participle is declined like another, 
but agrees with it in refpe& of the quantities of the fyl- 
lables. 

Thus, e. g. mater is declined like pater, faltans as amans, 
Juus as tuus. So pennarum is pronounced as menfarum, and 
Juneris as muneris. 

Awarocy of dodrine, among Critics, is one of the great 
rules to which regard is to be had in the interpretation df 
authors. 

We are firft to learn from the author himfelf the general 
fyftem which he follows ; and as no writer is to be eafily 
fuppofed to contradi¢t himfelf, our interpretation is to be fo 
conduted, as that nothing be admitted which is contrary to, 
or tends to overthrow this fyftem. 

Thus, in interpreting an author who follows the Platonic 
{cheme, we are to prefer a fenfe which is confiftent with the 
Platonic doGrine to another which is contrary toit, unlefs 
there be fome evident proof, that the author contradiés 
himfelf, or afferts things which are inconfiftent. 

Anatocy, in Rhetoric. See Comparison. 

Anarocy of faith, among Divines, denotes that relation 
which the feveral articles of faith bear'to each other. 

Analogy of faith flands oppofed to tradition and authority, 
which is the great rule of interpretation among catholics. 
By this it is required, that whether we interpret Scrip- 
ture, or explain the dodtrines of Chriftianity, all our po- 
fitions and explanations be confiflent with the analogy 
of our faith, and thofe evident propofitions deduced from 
Scripture. 

Tortfchius, Antonius, Franckius, &c. have written ex- 
prefsly on the analogy of faith. 

Anacoay, in Medicine, is a certain relation or refem- 
blance between difeafes, in virtue whereof, we may reafon 
and conclude from one to auother, and treat them all much in 
the fame manner ; ¢.gr. pleurify being a fpecies of inflamma- 
tion, produced like inflammations of other parts, is to be 
treated like them, relaxing the folids, ‘which are too much 
ftretched, and giving free paflage for the humours. 

This method of deduion was called by the ancients me- 
dicina rationalis, or dogmatica, in oppofition to the empirica, 
called alfo epilogifm, which was conduéted by appearances 
only without theory. 

ANALYSIS, derived from esarva, to refolve, in a general 
{enfe, is the refulution of fomething compounded into its con- 
ftituent parts, AmMReP. gue Ys 
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Axanysis, in Chemifry. The whole of the praétical 
and experimental part of chemical {cience may be properly 
included under the art of analyfis, a complete account of 
this, therefore, would require the enumeration of almott 
every known fa& in chemittry ; and the inferences and ge- 
neral deduGtions from thefe fads would comprehend all that 
is valuable in the philofophy of chemiltry. To treat the 
fabje& thus fully would, however, be inconfiftent with the 
plan of this work, and would be little fatisfactory to the 
reader, except fuch a fyftem of arrangement was adopted, as 
would admit of reference to any particular part without the 
neceffity of confulting the reft. For thefe reafons we have 
thought it upon the whole moft convenient to fubdivide all 
that relates to the fubject of analyfis in the following man- 
ner. For the general method of analyfing animal matters, 
fee AnimALt matter ; of vegetable matter, fee VEGETABLE 
matter ; of minerals in general, fee Minera analy/is; of 
mineral waters, fee WATERS, mineral. 

The analyfis of metallic ores will be treated of generally 
under Ores, and particularly under each metal. 

ANALYsIs, grammatical, is that employed about words, 
their etymons, homonymas, or various acceptations, fynony- 
mas, con{trutions, ufes, and the like. 

Pafor has given a grammatical analyfis of the difficult 
words in Hefiod, &c. Sturmius has publifhed a method of 
making the analyfis of Latin words. 

Anatysis, in Logic, is a method of applying the rules 
of reafoning to refolve a difcourfe into its principles, in order 
toa difcovery of its truth orfalfehood. Or it is an examina- 
tion of fome difcourfe, propofition, or other matter, by 
fearching into its principles, and feparating and opening its 
parts; in order to confider them more diftin@ly, and arrive at 
a more precife knowledge of the whole. 

Analyfis makes one great branch or {pecies of method ; 
and as it refolyes a complex idea into its component princi- 
ples, itis called alfo REsoLUTION. 

It is particularly ufed for the reduStion of an imperfect 
{yllogifm to a perfect one. This is otherwife called Re- 
DUCTION. 

The order of the /yathefis is contrary to that of the ana- 
/yfis, one beginning where the other ends.) The two me- 
thods cannot always be ufed indifferenily ; the ana/y/is is moft 
proper for the difcovery of truth, and synTHEsts for teach- 
ing and explaining it in a fyftematical way. Hence fome call 
analyfis the method of invention. See Meruop. 

Awatysis of ideas, that whereby an idea is refolved into 
the ideas of itsingredients, and the ideas of thefe again into 
jimple ones, till at length we arrive at the moft fimple. 

Anatysis, in Mathematics, is properly the method of re- 
folving mathematical problems, by reducing them into equa- 
tions ; and may be divided into aacient and modern. 

The moderns are at fome lofs concerning the ancient ana- 
Ayfis, i. e. concerning the art and method whereby the an- 
cients refolved problems, and invented theorems. Some traces 
of their method are extant in Pappus, Apollonius, and Eu- 
clid ; and Dr. Hooke fufpets, that their analyfis went 
backwards through almott all the fame fteps by which their 
demonftrations went forwards. 

That this might often be the cafe, feems evident to any 
one who has ftudied Euclid with care. hey have indeed 
left usno precepts of their art. ‘This, like almoft all others, 
muft be acquired by imitation, and the excellent examples 
left us by the Greeks. Men of genius among the moderns, 
who had ftudied the works of the ancient geometers, have 
been thereby enabled to imitate them, and penetrate into 
their methods: the works of Huygens and Newton, and 

alfo the treatife of Conic SeGtions by Mr. Simpfon, profef- 
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for of mathematics in the univerlity of Glafgow ; as alfo fe~ 
veral parts of Mr, Maclaurin’s T'reatife on Fluxions, are evi+ 
dent proofs of this. Weigelius has endeavoured to retrieve 
the ancient analy fis of Ariftotle, from Euclid and other an- 
cient geometricians. 

The ancient analyfis, as Pappus has defcribed it in hia 
« Mathematice Colleétiones,”’ lib. vil. p. 157, ed. Com- 
mandini, Pifaur. 1588, is the method of proceeding from the 
thing fought taken for granted, through its confequences, 
to fomething that is really granted or known ; in which fenfe 
it is the reverfe of fynthelis or compofition, that commences 
with the latt flep of the analy fis, and traces the feveral fteps 
backward, making that in this cafe antecedent, which in the 
other was confequent, till we arrive at the thing fought, 
which was affumed in the firft ftep of the analyfis. The 
principal authors on the ancient analyfis, enumerated by Pap- 
pus (ubi fupra) are Euclid in his “ Data,” “ Porifmata,’”? 
and * De Locis ad Superficiem ;’”’ Apollonius, ‘* De Sec- 
tione Rationis,”” “* De Seétione Spatii,” “* De Taétionibus,” 
* De Inclinationibus,’”’ ** De Locis Planis,’’ and ** De Co- 
nicis ;”’ Arifteus, * De Locis Solidis ;” and Eratofthenes, 
«* De Mediis Proportionalibus.”” Pappus himfelf, who has 
given many examples from the preceding writers, may be 
added to the above number. This analyfis has alfo been cul- 
tivated by many of the moderns, as Fermat, Viviani, Ghe- 
taldus, Snellius, Huygens, Simfon, Stewart, Lawfon, &c. 
and particularly by Hugo d’Omerique, in his “ Analyfis 
Geometrica,”’ in which he has endeavoured to reftore the 
analyfis of the ancients. Sir Ifaac Newton, as we are in- 
formed by Dr. Pemberton, (‘¢ View of Sir Ifaac Newton’s 
Philofophy,” preface, ) always profeffed himfelfa great admi- 
rer of the ancients, and even cenfured himfelf for not fol- 
lowing them more clofely than he did. He alfo regretted 
his miltake at the beginning of his mathematical ftudies, in 
applying himfelf to the works of Des Cartes and other al- 

ebraic writers, before he had confidered the Elements of 
Euclid with that attention which fo excellent a writer de- 
ferves. He ufed to commend tlic laudable attempt of Hugo 
d’Omerique to reltore the ancient analyfis; and very much 
efteemed Apollonius’s book, “* De Seétione Rationis,”’ for 
giving us a clearer notion of that.analyfis than we had 
before ; and he particularly recommended Huygens’s ftile 
and manner. In the application of the ancient analyfis for 
the folation of geometrical problems, ftri&t rules cannot be 
laid down, nor any previous inflructions be delivered, from 
which it may not be neceflary to deviate. Some preparation 
is neceffary in order to form a connection between the data 
and quefita, which mult be fuggefted to the mind of the 
analyit by a due confideration of the nature of the problem ; 
and the flill of the analyit was manifetted in difcovering the 
moft proper preceding operations, on which his analyfis was 
to be founded. As an cxample we may give the-155th pro- 
pofition of the 7th book of Pappus, p. 257. From the ex- 
tremes of the bafe A and B (Plate I. Geometry, fig. 14.) 
of a given fegment of a circle, let it be required to draw two 
lines AC, BC, meeting-at a point C in the circumference; 
which fhall have to each other the given ratio of F to G. 
Pappus refolves this problcminthe following manner: Analyfis. 
Suppofe the thing done, or that the point C is found: and: 
draw CD a tangent to the circle at C, and meeting AB pro- 
duced in D. By the hypothefis AC: BC:: F: G; and 
AC?: BC?:: DA: DB; which may be thus proved: DC 
touches the circle, and BC cuts it ; and therefore by Euclid, 
lib. iii. prop. 32, the angle BCD=BAC, and the angle D 
being common to both the triangles DCA and DCB; thefe 
triangleswill be fimilar; and DA: DC:: DC: DB; andcon- 
fequently DA?: Me ::.DA: DB. Mereover, DA: AC:: 

DC 
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DCNCB, and’ DA + DG's: AC CB} or DA’: DC*::: 
AC?: CB*; and therefore by equality, AC?: BC?: : DA: 
DB. But the ratio of AC? to BC? is given by prop. Ivii. 
of Simfon’s edition of the ** Data ;’’ becaufe the ratio of 
AC to BC is given, and confequently that of DA to DB is 
given. Then by Data vi. the ratio of DA to AB is given ; 
and hence by Data ii. DA is given in magnitude. Here the 
analyfis properly ends, For it has been fhewn that DA is 
given, or that a paint D may be found in AB produced, 
{uch, that a tangent being drawn from it to the circumfer- 
ence, the point of conta& will be the point fought ; and 
therefore we may begin the compofition, or fynthetical de- 
monftration, by finding the point D, or laying down the 
line AD, which was given in the laft ftep of the analy fis. 

Synthefis. Conftru€tion. Make F?: G?:: AD: DB, which 
may be done, as AB is given, by making F*—G?: G’:: AB: 
DB, and then by compofition, it will be F?: G?:: AD: DB; 
then from the ‘point D thus found, draw a tangent to the 
circle, and from the point of conta& C drawing CA and 
CB, the thing is done. 

Demonfiration. Since by conftr. F?: G?:: AD: DB, 
and AD: DB:: AC’: BC?; we fhallhave F?: G?:: AC’: 
BC’, and confequently F:G:: AC: BC. Q. E. D. 

In this problem we have an inftance of the method of re- 

folution and compofition pra@tifed by the ancients, the folu- 
tion here given being that of Pappus himfelf. But as the 
method of referring to the * Data’? may appear operofe, and 
as it is not abfolutely neceffary, the rigour of the ancient 
method of folution may be abated, whillt its admirable ele- 
gance and perfpicuity are preferved. This may be exhibited 
én another folution of the fame problem, which is as fol- 
lows: 
Analyfis. Suppofe azain that the thing is done, vz. AC: 
BC:: F: G,and draw BH, making the angle ABH= 
ACB, and meeting AC produced in H. ‘Then as the 
angle A is common, the triangles ABC and ABH are equi- 
angular, and therefore AC : BC:: AB: BH, in a given 
ratio ; and, AB being given, BH will be given in polition 
and magnitude. 

Synthefi-. ConftruGion. Draw BH, making the angle ABH 
equal to that which mty be contained igpthe given feyment. 
and take AH to BH im the given ratioof FtoG. Draw 
ACH and BC. 

Demonfiration. The triangles ABC, ABH are equiangu- 
lar, therefore AC : BC: : AB: BH, which is the given 
ratio by contruction. 

Modern Analyfis comprehends algebra, arithmetic of infi- 
nites, infinite feries, increments, fluxions, &c. for an ac- 
count of each of which, fee the refpe@tive articles. The 
modern analylis is a general inftrument by which the fineft 
inventions and the greateft improvements have been made 
in mathematics and philofophy for the laft two centuries. 
It furnifhes the molt perfe&t examples of the manner in which 
the art of reafoning fhould be emp'oyed; it gives to the 
mind a wonderful {kill for difcovering things unknown by a 
few things given ; and by employing fhort and eafy fymbols 
for exprefling ideas, it prefents to the underitanding things 
which would otherwife lie beyond its fphere. By means cf 
this, geometrical demonftrations may be abridged : a long 
train of reafoning, aided and faeilitated by vifible fymbols,. 
and the various operations which it requires, performed by 
the arrangement and combination of thefe fymbols. By this- 
artifice a great number of truths may be expreffed ina fingle 
line, whereas, in the ordinary procefs, they would occupy 
pages, or even volumes : and thus by the contemplation of: 
one line of calculation, we may acquire in a fhort time the 
knowledge of a whole fcience, which. without this aid, 
could fcarcely be comprehended in feveral years. 
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Sir Ifaac Newton, indeed, who well knew the advantages of 
analyfis in geometry and other fciences, frequently lamented, 
that the ftudy of the ancient geometry fhould be negleéted 
and abandoned ; and it mutt be allowed that the method em- 
ployed by the ancients in their geometrical writings is more 
rigorous than that of the modern analy fis ; and though it he 
greatly inferior to that of the moderns, in point of dfpatch, 
and facility of invention, it is neverthelefs highly ufeful in 
ftrengthening the mind, improving the reafoning faculties, 
and accuftoming the young mathematician toa pure, clear, 
apd accurate mode of inveftigation and demonttration, though 
by a long and laboured progefs, to which he would relucs 
tantly have fubmitted, if his talte had been vitiated, as it 
were, by the modern analyfis. On this cireumftance were 
principally founded the complaints of Newton, who feared, 
left by the too early and frequent ufe of the modern analy fis, 
the fcience of geometry fhould lofe that rigour and purity, 
which charaéterife its inveftigations, and the mind become 
debilitated by the facility of our analyfis. He was therefore 
fully juftified in recommending, to a certain extent, the ftudy 
of the ancient ggometricians ; whofe demonitrations, being 
more difficult and operofe, afford greater exercife to the. 
mind, accuftom it to aclofer application, extend its views, 
and habituate it to patience and refolution, fo neceflary for 
making difcoveries. This, however, is the only or princi- 
pal advantage refulting from it ; for, if we were reftriéted to 
the method of the ancients, it is probable that perfons of 
the moft acute and ‘comprehenfive genius would have made 
few or inconfiderable difcoveries, in comparifon of thofe 
obtained by means of the modern analyfis. And even with 
regard to the advantage attending inveftigations, purfued in 
the manner of the ancients, which is that of being more ri- 
gorous, it may perhaps be doubted whether this pretenfion: 
be-well founded. As for thofe of Newton himfelf, who 
conducted his demonttrations in the manner of the ancients, it 
is evident that he inveftigates his theorems by a method dif- 
ferent from that employed in the demcnftrations, which are 
commonly analytical calculations, dilguifed by fubftituting 
the name of lines for their algebraical value ; and though it: 
mult be acknowledged, that his demonitrations are rigorous, 
it is no lefs true that they would be the fame when tranflated 
and delivered in the algebraie language ; and what difference 
can it make in this reipet, whether we call a line AB, or 
denote it by thealgebraic character a ? Indeed, this laft de- 
fignation has this peculiarity, that when all the lines are de-- 
noted by algebraic chara¢ters, many operations can be per-- 
formed upon them, without thinking of the. lines- or. the: 
figure. And this circumftance is very. advantageous, as it 
relieves the mind, fo that its whole energy may be employed: 
in overcoming the natural difficulty of the problem itfelf. 
Upen a comparifon of the ancient and modern analyfis, the 
reiult feems to be, that the method of the ancients is the: 
beft adapted to the commencement.of our {tudies, as it ferves . 
to form the mind, and to fix proper habits ; and that of the: 
moderns {hould fuccced, and is bett fuited to extend our views - 
beyond the prefen:t limits, a: d to affift usin making new dif-. 
coveries and improvement:.. Montucla Hilt. des Mathe- 
matiques, tom.i. p. 166. p. 195. Hutton’s Math. Dia. 
tom, 1. 

Awatysis is divided by fome authors into fimple and 
compound. 

Anarysis, fimple, is that-employed in folving problems 
reducible to fimple EQUATIONS. 

ANatysis, compound, or complex, that which gives the 
expreflions or folutions of problems in compounded Equa- 
TIONS. 

Anatysis is farther divided, with regard to its objeét, 
into that of finites, and that of infinites. 
Awarysis 
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Anauysis of finite quantities, is what we otherwife call mot celebrated authors of the fixteenth century, in three yor 


[pecious arithmetic, Or ALGEBRA. 

Anacysis of infinites, called alfo the new analyfis, is par- 
ticularly ufed for the method of rLuxi0Ns, or the differential 
calculus. 

The great advantage of the modern mathematicians be- 
yond the anciefts arifes chiefly from the ufe of this modern 
analytfis. 

The chief writers upon the analyfis of infinites are, its 
inventor Sir Ifaac Newton, in his  Analyfis per Quantita. 
tom Series, Fluxiones, & Differentias, cum Enumeratione 
Linearum tertti Ordinis ;’?? and ** De Quadratura Curva- 
rum ;”? and M. Leibnitz, in AG. Eruditor. an. 1684. The 
Marquis De Hopital, in his **Analyfe des Infiniments pe- 
tites,’? 1696. Carre, in his ‘ Methode pour la Mefure des 
Surfaces, la Dimention des Solides, &c. par l’Application 
du Calcul integral,” ry0o0o. G. Manfredi, in a pofthumous 
piece, ** De Conitructione Ac quationum differentialium prim: 
gradus,’? 1707. Nic. Mercator. in Logarithmotechnica,”’ 
1668. Cheyne, in ** Methodus Fluxionum inverfa,?? 1703. 
Craig, in  Methodus Figurarum lineis rectis & curvis com- 
prehenfarum Quadraturas determinandi,” 1685 ; and “ De 
Quadraturis Figurarum curvilinearum & locis,” &c. 1693. 
Dav. Gregory, in “ ExercitatioGeometrica de Dimenfione 
Figurarum,” 1664; and Nieuwentiit, in ‘ Confiderationes 
circa Analyfeos ad Quantitates infinite parvas applicate 
principia, 1695. The fum of what is found in Hopital, 
Carre, Cheyne, Gregory, and Craig, is colle&ted into one 
volume, and very well explained, by C. Hayes, under the 
title of a ‘¢ Treatife of Fluxions,” &c. t7o4. And the 
fubttance of mott of the reftin Pere Reynau’s “ Analyfe 
Demontrée, 2 vols. 4to. 1728. De Moivre alfo, Maclaurin, 
and Mr. 'T. Simpfon, may be added to the number. 

Anatysis of powers, denotes the refolving them into 
their roots. In this fenfe analyfis amounts to the fame with 
what we otherwife cail EvotuTion. 

We find divers other kinds of analyfis treated of by ma- 
thematical writers, as the analy/is of indivifilles, &c. M. Leib- 
nitz {poke of an ana/y/is fitus, different from the analyfis of 
magnitudes. 

The analyfis of geometrical curves fhewsstheir properties 
and internal conititution, their curvature, points of infietion, 
flation, retrogradation, variation, &c. Iu this analyfis curves 
are ufually confidered as polygons, compofed of an infinite 
number of infinitely little fides, but this fuppofition is neither 
accurate nor neceflary, though it fometimes affords conve- 
nient hints for invention. 

F. Reynau, of the Oratory, has givena large fyftem of al- 
gebra, under the title of analyfis. F. Cattel cenfures it as 
not fufficiently methodical or fyftematical. The great divi- 
fions and members are loft in the multitude of particular 
rules and methods. 

Anatysis, in Rhetoric, is that which examines the con- 
nections, tropes, figures, and the hike, inquiring into the pro- 
poiition, divifion, paflions, arguments, aad other apparatus of 
-rhetoric. 

Several authors, as Freigius and others, have given analyfes 
of Cicero’s Orations, wherein they reduce them to their 
grammatical and logical principles; {trip them of all the or- 
naments, and additions of rhetoric, which otherwife difguife 
their true form, and conceal the conneétion between one 
part and another. The defign of thefe authors is to have 
thofe.admired harangues, jult fuch as the judgment difpofed 
them, without the help of imagination; fo that here we 
may coolly view the force of each proof, and admire the ufe 
Cicero made of rhetorical figures, to conceal the weak part 
of a caufe. 

+. collection has been made of the analyfes formed by the 


lumes folio, 

Anatysis of Soils,in Agriculture. See Sots. 

Awarysis of Vegetables. See VEGETAULES. 

Awarysis is alfo ufed as a kind of fyllabus, or table of 
the principal heads or articles of a continued difcourfe ; dif- 
pofed in their natural order and dependency. 

Analyfes ave more f{eicatifical than alphabetical indexes ; 
but they are lefs ufed, as being more intricate. 

Anacysis is likewile ufed for a brief, but methodical jl 
luftration of the principles ofa {cience ; in which fenfe it ig 
nearly fynonymous with what we otherwife call a /ynopfis. 

ANALYST, a perfon who analyfes a thing, or makes 
ufe of the analytical method. In which fenfe analy{t amounts 
to much the fame with computi/? or calculator. 

Some reftrain the word more peculiarly to denote a mae 
thematician, who makes a great ufe of the algebraic method 
or calculus in geometry, in exclulion of the /yntheric, or ftriét 
geometrical method. 

In a fenfe not unlike this Dr. Berkeley, an ingenious 
writer, gives the title anal toa book againtt the modern 
geometry, or doctrine of FLUXIONS. 

ANALYTIC, Anaryricat, fomething that belongs 
to, or partakes of, the nature of analylis. 

Thus we fay, an analytical demonttration ; analytical in- 
quiry ; analytical table, orfcheme ; analytical method, &c. The 
analytic method ftands oppofite to the /yuthetic. See Meruop. 

ANALYTICS, Anatytica, the fcience or doGrine 
and ufe of ANALYsis. 

‘To the modern analytics principally belongs alyebra ; the 
hiftory of which, with the feveral authors thereof, fee under 
ALGEBRA. - 

Awnatytics, in Literary Hiflory, is particularly ufed to 
denote certain writings of Arifltotle under this title. 

Ariltotle’s Analytics confift of four books, two under the 
denomination of former, AvxAvurimwy weortewv, and as many un- 
der that of Jatter, vseeuv. They belong to the clafs of his 
acroamatic works. abr. Bibl. Gree. lib. iii. cap, 6. 

Awatyrtics is alfoufed by fome for a part of LoGic, 
which teaches to decline and conftrue reafon, as grammar 
does words. e 

ANAM, in Geography, is called by the Portuguefe Co- 
CHIN-CHINA, and bendsits hollow curvature along the coaft, 
from lat. 13° t6 7° 3o!. 

ANAMABOA, or Jamisia, a large and populous 
town in the kingdom of Fantin, on the gold coalt of 
Africa, where the Englifh have.a fort. The inhabitants are 
generally deceitful aud fraudulent, and are very artful in de- 
baling and counterfeiting their gold coin. Anamaboa is 
reckoned the moft powerful town upon the whole coatt, 
It is divided into two parts; one part inhabited by the 
fifhermen of Elmina, the other by thofe of Fantin, who pay 
a certain duty to the braffo for the liberty of purfuing their 
occupation. The greatelt inconvenience attending the 
fituation of the Englifh fort at this place, arifes from the 
difficulty of landing fromthe fhips, asthe fhoreis covered 
with rocks projeéting into the fea, and the furf rifes te a 
great height; and, on this account, thofe that trade here, 
are landed by means of canoes upona fandy point, furrounded 
by a wall, which is built by the company, and rendered con- 
venient by lodgings for the negroes under the cannon of 
the fort. The foil is adapted for making bricks; the hells 
upon the coaft furnifh excellent lime ; and the country af- 
fords great plenty of timber. The adjacent country is moun. 
tainous, but the hills are at a diftance from the town, ferve 
as land-marks at fea, and being covered with trees, afford 

an agreeable profpect. The country is populous, and very 
rich in gold, flaves, and ail the neceflaries of life, but more 


particularly 
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particularly in corn; and the palm wine is excellent. Their 
opulence has rendered the inhabitants haughty and arrogant. 
In the woods of this country are found the mott beautiful 
parroquets, and a great variety of other birds. Fruits, roots, 
and vegetables of every kind abound, and are cultivated with 
little trouble. The Englifh fort is a large edifice, flanked 
by two towers, and fortificd towards the fea with two baf- 
tions; it is conftruéted of brick and ftone cemented with 
lime. It ftands upon a rock at the diflance of 39 paces from 
the fea; it is mounted’ with 12 pieces of cannon, and 12 
patereroes, and defended’ by a garrifon of 12 whites and 18 
blacks, under the command of the chief faétor. : ; 

The natives formerly treated the Englifh garrifon with fo 
much infolence, as often to block them within their walls, 
and frequently, if they difliked the governor, they fent him 
jma canoe to Cape Coalt, with marks of the utmoft con- 
tempt. The negroes of Fantin are the moft turbulent upon 
the coaft. In 1701 they declared war again{t the Englith, 
and, affembling in a turnultuous manner, fet fire to the exte- 
rior building, aud proceeded with their outrages, till they 
were difperfed bya difeharge of the cannon from the batterics. 
The Englifh, however, took their revenge, by laying the 
greater part of the town of Anamaboa in abhes ; and hofti- 
litics continued for fome time, till at laft the natives were 
obliged to fue for peace. The fort was abandoned in 1733, 
but again refumed by the Enghth, who have maintained pof- 
feffion of it ever fince. : 

ANAMANIL, Anamanes, or Amanes, in Ancient Geo- 
graph , were friends and ailies of the Romans, who inhabited 
Cifalpme Gaul, at the foot of the Apennines to the fouth 
of the Po, having Trebia to the weit, and Tarus for their 
principal rivers. In the extent of their country were found 
Placentia, Veleia, Florentia, and Julia Fidentia. _ 

ANAMARI, a people mentioned by Polybius, and 
placed in the vicinity of Marfeilles. 

ANAMASCIA, or Anamatta, a town of Lower Pan- 
nonia, and placed by M. d@’Anville fouth of Acineum. 

ANAMBA, in Geography, an ifland in the Indian fea, 
welt of Borneo, N. lat. 2° 55’. E. long. 106° 44’. 

ANAMIM, the fecond fon of Mizraim, Gen. x. 13. 
Broughton takes hia defcendants to be the Numidians, 
amonzit whomhe finds Anubis. Others fuppofe that they were 
the Anaitz of Ethiopia. Butas they were the de fcendants of 
Mizraim,and muit be fought for about Egypt, the opinion of 
Bochart is more probable, who conceives them to be the 
Nomades, wholivedabout Ammonand Nafamonitis; and were 
salled Anamii, from Anam, which fignifies a fheep among the 
ancient Egy: 'tians, as it does among the Arabians. For the 
Nomades fed fheep, as Herodotus informs Us). and lived 
upon them, whereas, they abftained from eating cows or 
fwine ; and their garments alfo were of fheep-fkins. 

ANAMIS, in Ancient Geography, a river mentioned by 
Arian (cap. xxxiii.), and fuppofed to be the fame with that 
which is called Audamis.by Pliny and.Ptolemy. It belonged 
to Carmania. M. d’Anville places this {mall river on a {trait, 
which forms the communication. between the fea and the 
Perfian gulf. ? 

ANAMMELECH, in Scripture Hiflory, an idol of the 
Sepharvites, who are faid (2 Kings, xvii. 31.) to have 
burned their children in honour of this deity and Adramme- 
lech. Thefe were the fame gods with Moloch, to whom 
the fame facrifices were offered: The Jewifh rabbins repre- 
fent one in the form of a peacoclk, and the other of a phea- 
fant ; but they were probably only different names of Mo- 
loch, which was the fun: the addition of Addir, fignifying 
magnificent or potent, makes Adrammelech or the mighty 
Maloch, and of Ana, denoting to anfwer, forms Anam- 
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melech, or the Oracular Moloch. Dr. Hyde (Rel. Vet. 
Perf. cap. ii. p. 63). is of opinion, that Adrammelech figni- 
fied the king of the fleck ; dre denoting greges ; and na 
being the fame with fecus in the Perfian language, and ex- 
prefling the leffer cattle, viz. the fheep and goats; Anam- 
melech was of much the fame fignification. hefe gods, he 
conceives, had the care of the flocks; and as the riches of 
thefe people confifted in cattle, were made the objects of 
their worfhip. They were alfo celeftial conflellations, as he 
obferves, which, as the people imagined, promoted the breed 
and growth of cattle. Others make Adrammelech the fun, 
and Anammelech the moon. 

ANAMNESEIS, from ae and preopas, I remember, in 
Ancient Writers, denote encomiums of perfons who had be- 
haved well in war, or on other occafions, rehearfed before 
the emperors of Conftantinople, to put them in mind of be- 
fiowing fuitable rewards. 

ANAMNESTICS, in Aedicme, are ufed by fome wri- 
ters to denote thofe figns which lelp to difcover the patt flate 
of a patient’s body > in which feufe it flands oppofed to 
PROGNOSTICS. 

Thefe are otherwife called rememoratives. 

Some have ufed this term for medicines that are fuppofed 
to improve the memory, or reftore it when loft. But this is 
a general title, fays Dr. Cullen (Mat. Med. vol. i. p. 166.) 
which feems to have no foundation at all, or which, if it had, 
is too general, and would be very improperly employed, 

ANAMOOKA, or Rorrervas, in Geography, one. of 
the Friendly iflands,- in the South Pacific Ocean. It is 
fituated in S. lat. 20° 15’, and W. long. 174° 31’, about 
18 leagues diftant from Tongataboo, or Amiterdam; which 
it refembles in its afpe@. Its form is triangular, and none 
of its fides exceed the length of four miles. Its extent is 
alfo diminifhed. by a large falt lagoon which alinoft cuts off 
its fouth-ealtern angle from the relt. Its evaits are furrounded 
by fmall iflets, fand banks, and reefs, by which is formed 
a harbour on the fouth-weltern fide of the ifland, with an- 
chorage in 10 and 12 fathom, the bottom being coral fand. 
It is-well fheltered, but no frefh water is to be obtained 
near the fhore. On the north-welt fide are two coves, to 
which are narrow paflages for boats through the reefs. To 
the fouthward of thefe is a bank, free from rocks, with 20 
and 25 fathom depth, one or two miles from fhore. The 
coaft rifes nearly perpendicular, 15 or 20 feet from the fea, 
and the interior appears level, excepting fome {mall hillocks, 
and a more confiderable one toward the centre of the ifland. 
It is fimilar to Tongataboo in foil and produ@ions, but lefs 
cultivated, even in proportion to its fize. It is, however, 
better furnifhed with water, though fomewhat brackifh, 
having a pond about three quarters of a mile from the 
landing-place on the north-weft fide, of half a mile in 
circuit. This ifland was. difcovered by Tafman, in 1643, 
and called Rotterdam. Captain Cook arrived at it in 
1774. ‘Fhefts were more frequently committed here than 
at the fouthernmoft iflands of the group; the charaéter of 
the women appeared alfo to be more licentious, and that of 
the men more daring. Some of the natives diftinguifhed. 
themfelves by their good condu@, and moft. of them be- 
haved well, except when they were tempted to fteal fome 
of the novelties pofleffed by their vifitors. Capt. Cook re- 
turned to this ifland’in 1777. Lieutenant Bligh, in the. 
Bounty, anchored at Anamooka in 1789. Pine apples, 
which had been planted in the iflands vifited by Capt. Cook, 
were found here at that. time in a flourifhing ftate. Capt. 
Edwards twice vifited Anamooka in 1791. No fubfequent: 
vifit to this ifland has been made known. It is ranked by 
the natives among{t.the {maller iflands of their Archipelago,. 

which 
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which contains 35 larger than this. A difeafe of the leprous 
kind, wich feems to be common to all the iflands of this 
ecean, is {uid to prevail more at Anamooka than in any 
other part of this group. The venereal difeafe, introduced 
here by the Englith, has made a lamentable progrefs. As 
wood is an article procured here by all the thips, care thould 
be taken to avoid an accident, which may occur in cutting 
a tree, called by the natives faitanoo. ‘This is a {pecies of 
pepper, and yields a milky juice that injures the eyes and 
fkin of the workmen. Miflionary Voyage, Prelim. Dife. 
p- 56—6o. 

ANAMORPHOSIS, compounded of ava and pogdn, 
form, in Perfpe@ive and Painting, a monitrous projection ; 
ora reprefentation of fome image, either on a plane or curve 
furface, deformed and diftorted: which at a certain diltance 
fhall appear regular, and in proportion. 

To make an anamorpholis, or moni{trous projection ona 
plane. Draw the fquare ABCD (Plate I. Per/petlive, fig. 1-) 
of any fize at pleature, and fubdivide it into a number of 
areolas, or lefler {quares. In this fquare, or reticle, called 
the craticular prototype, let the image to be diltorted be 
drawn, Then draw the line ab (fg. 2.) equal to AB; 
and divide it into the fame number of equal parts, as the 
fide of the prototype AB; and in E, the middle of it, 
erect the perpendicular EV, fo much the longer, aud draw 
VS perpendicular to EV, fo much the fhorter, as the image 
is defigned to be more diftorted. From each point of divifion 
draw right lines to V, and join the points a aud S, by the 
right linea S. Through the points d, ¢, f, g, draw lines 
parallel to ab; then will alcd be the {pace i which the 
monttrous projeéeion is to be delineated ; called the craticular 
cdlype. 

Laitly, in every areola, or fmall trapezium of the fpace 
abed draw what appears delineated in the correfpondent 
areola of the {quare ABCD; by this means you will obtain 
a deformed image, which yet will appear in juit proportion 
‘to an eye diltant from it by the length of EV, and raifed 
above it by the height VS. 

It will be diverting to manage it fo that the deformed 
image may not reprefent a mere chao but fome other 
image: thus, we have feen a river witl -oldicrs, waggons, 
&c. marching along the fide of it, fo drawn, that when 
viewed by an cye in the point S, it appears to be the [atirical 
face of a man. 

An image alfo may be diftorted mechanically, by perfo- 
rating it here and there with a needle, and placing it againft 
a candle or lamp ; and obferving where the rays, which pals 
through tkefe litle holes, fall on a plane, or curve fuper- 
ficies ; for they will give the correfpondent points of the 
image deformed ; by means whereof, the deformation may 
be completed. 

Let the image, whatever it be, e. g. THS, be drawn upon 
a cylinder of paper or pafteboard, APCD( fg. 3.); andthe per- 
forations being made as now deferibed, place a candle G, be- 
hind the cylinder, and mark upon the grourd the points cor- 
refponding to the perforations of the image, which will be 
diftcrted more or lefs, according to the pofition of the candle, 
or the plane, &c. Then, let the picture that is formed be 
an exa@t copy of this diftorted image, and fubftitute a me- 
tallic {peculum in the place of the cylinder, and let the eye 
of the fpeGlator have the fame polition before the cylinder 
that the candle had behind it, the diftorted image will, by 
refleGtion from the {peculum, be reftored to its proper fhape. 

Awnamorpuosis, to draw the, or deformation of an image, 
upon the convex furface of a cone.—It is manifeft from the 
former cafe, that here it is merely required to make a cra- 
ticular e@ype on the fuperficies of the cone, which fhall 
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appear to an eye duly placed over its vertex equal to the 
craticular prototype. 

Let the bafe, or periphery, ABCD, therefore, of the 
cune (fy. 4.) be divided by radii into any number of equal 
parts ; and let fome one radius be likewife divided into equal 
parts; and through each point of divifion draw concentric 
circles: thus will the craticular prototype be made. With 
double the diameter AB, asa radius, deferibe the. quadrant 
EVG (fg. 5.) fo that the arch EG may be equal to the 
whele periphery : then this quadrant, duly folded, will form 
the fuperficies of a cone, whofe bafe is the circle ABCD. 
Divide the arch EG into the fame number of equal parts as 
the craticular prototype is divided into; and draw radii from 
all the points of divifion, Produce GF to I, fo that FI= 
I'G: and from the center I, with the radius IF, draw the 
quadrant FKH; and from I to E draw the right line IE, 
Divide the arch KI into the fame number of equal parts as 
the radius of the craticular prototype is divided into; and 
draw radii through each of the points of divifion, from the 
centre I, meeting EF, in 1, 2, 3, &c. Laftly, from the 
centre F, with the radii, F 1, F 2, F 3, &c. defcribe the 
corcentric arches. Thus will the craticular eétype be 
formed, the areole of which will appear equal to each 
other. 

Hence what is delineated in every areola of the craticular 
prototype, being transferred into the areol of the craticular 
ectype, the images will be dittorted or deformed; yet an 
eye raifed above the vewtex of the cone, at a height equal 
to that of the cone itfelf, will perceive them in juft propor- 
tion. 

if the chords of the quadrants be drawn in the craticular 
prototype, and chords of the four parts in the craticular 
ectype, all things elfe remaining the fame, you will have the 
craticular ectype in the quandrangular pyramid. 

Aud hence ‘t will be eafy to deform any image, in any 
other pyramid, whofe bafe is eny regular polygon. 

Becaufe the eye will be more deceived, if from contiguous 
objects it cannot judge of the diflance of the parts of the 
deformed image ; therefore, thefe kinds of deformed images 
are to be viewed through a {mall hole; and when they are 
made to appear like the objeéts which they are intended to 
reprefent, by means of a mirror of any particular con- 
firuGtion, thefe anamorphofes are faid to be reformed. See 
Mirror. 

The original author of this ingenious device is not known. 
Simon Stevinus firll wrote upon it, without informing us 
from whom he acquired it. The principles of it are laid 
down by S. Vauzelard, in his “¢ Perfpeétive Conique et Cylin- 
drique ;’’ and Gafper Schottus, profeffing to copy Marius 
Bettinus, in his defcription of this piece of artificial magic. 
Other methods more exact and geometrical than that above 
defcribed, in which a lamp or candle was ufed, were after- 
wards invented, and rules laid down for drawing the requifite 
figures. Schottus quotes one of thofe methods from Bet- 
tinus, anether from Herigonius, and another from Kircher, 
which may be feen in his “ Magia,’’ vol. i. p. 162, &c. 
He alfo gives an account of the methods of reforming 
pictures by fpeculums of conical and other figures. The 
method given by Dr. Smith, (in his Optics, vol. i. p. 250.) 
is, without doubt, the beft; and from this any perfon may 
eafily make a drawing of the fame kind. The fame defcrip- 
tion aniwers to two mirrors, one of which, jig. 6, is convex, 
and the other, fig. 7, is concave. In order, therefore, 
to paint upon a plane a deformed copy, ABCDEKIHGF, 
of an original piéture, which fhall appear regular, when 
feen from a given point O, elevated above the plane, by 
rays reflected from a polifhed cylinder, placed upon the 

circle, 
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eircle, /np, equal to its given bafe; draw from the point R, 
which is fuppofed to be directly under O, the place of 
the eye, two lines Ra, Re, which fhall either touch the 
bafe of the cylinder, or elfe cut off two {mall equal feg- 
ments from the fides of it; as the copy is intended to be 
more or lefs deformed. Then taking the eye, raifed above 
R, to the given height RO, fomewhat greater than that of 
the cylinder, for a luminous point, defcribe the fhadow 
achf, of a fquare aexz, fig. 8. or parallelogram ftanding 
upright upon its bafe ae, and containing the picture requircd, 
any where behind the arc /mp. Let the lines drawn from 
R to the extremities and divifions of the bale a, b, c, d, e, 
cut the remoteft part of the fhadow in the points f, & 4b, 
i, #, and the arcof the bafe in /, m, n, 0, p3 from which 
points draw the lines /AF, mBG, nCH, oDI, pEK, as 
if they were rays of light that came from a focus R, and 
were refle€ted from the bafe /np ; fo that each pair, as /A, 
7R, produced, may cut off equal fegments from the circle. 
Laflly, tranfer the lines /a/, mbg, &c. and all their parts, 
in the fame order, upon the refpective lines LAF, mBG, &c. 
and having drawn regular curves, by eftimation, through 
the points A, B, C, D, E, through F, G, H, I, K, 
and through every intermediate order of points; the figure 
ACEKHEF, fo divided, will be the deformed copy of the 
fquare, drawn and divided upon the original picture, and 
will appear fimilar to it, when feen in the polifhed cylinder, 
placed upon the bafe /np, by the eye in its given place O. 

The pra‘tical methods of drawing thefe images feem to 
have been carried to the greateft perfeGtion by J. Leopold, 
who, in the Leipfic aéts, for the year 1712, has defcribed 
two machines, one for images to be viewed with a cylindrical, 
and the other with a conical mirror. The perfon, who has 
this inflrument, may take any point at pleafure, and whilit 
he goes over the outlines of it with one pen, another traces 
the anamorphofis. 

By methods of this kind, groves of trees may be cut, fo 
as to reprefent the appearance of men, horfes, and other 
objects from fome one point of view, which are not at all 
difcernible in any other. This might ealily be effected by 
one perfon placing himfelf in any particular fituation, and 
giving directions to other perfons, what trees tolop, and in 
what manner. Inthe fame method it has been contrived, 
that buildings, of circular ard other forms, and alfo whole 
groupes of buildings, confifting of walls at different diftances 
and with different pofitions to one another, fhould be painted 
fo as to exhibit the exaét reprefentation of particular obieGs, 
which could only be perceived in one fituation. Bettinus 
has illuftrated this method by drawings, in his “* Apiaria.”? 

In the cloifter of the Minims, in the Place Royale, at 
Paris, there are two anamorphofes traced upon two of the 
fides of the cloifter, one reprefenting a Magdalen, and the 
other St. John, writing his gofpel. They are fo managed 
that when viewed direétly, they appear like a kind of 
landfeape, but from a particular point of light they appear 
very diltinGly, like human figures. Thefe two figures were 
executed by Niceros, a Minim, who publifhed a treatife, 
entitled * Thaumaturgus Opticus,’’ in which he has de- 
feribed the manner of tracing anamorphofes on any furfaces. 
In tom. iv. of the Memoirs of the Imperial Academy of 
Peterfburgh we have the defcription of a fimilar anamor- 
phofis, by Mr. Lutman, in honour of Peter IL., emperor 
of Ruffia. On the fubje& of this article, fee Wolfi Ele- 
menta Mathefeos, &c. vol. iii, cap. v. p. 99, &c. Prieftley’s 
Hiflory, &c. of Vilion, &c. p. 93—96. 

ANAMSAGAR, in Geography, a town of Hindoftan, 
in the county of Viliapoor, 51 miles eaft of Baddamy, and 
71 fouth-ealt of Galgala. 

Vor. it. 
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ANANAS, in Botany, by fome called nanes, and by 


others jayama, and popularly the pine-apple, ov account of 
the refemblance it bears to the cones of pines and firs, is a 
{pecies of Bromeusa. 

Ananas, in Natural Hiflory, afpccies of Mavrepora, 
in the fourth order of VERmes, Zoophyta, the flars of 
which are angular, convex, and concave inthe difk. Linn. 
This kind inhabits the Mediterranean and South American 
feas, and is often found in a foffil ftate. 

ANANCITIS, in Antiquity, a kind of figured flone, 
otherwife called fynochitis, to which fuperftition afcribed a 
magical virtue in railing the fhadows of the infernal gods. 

ANANDRIA, in Botany, a f{pecies of Tussiraco. 

ANANES, in Geography, three {mall iflands in the Gre- 
cian Archipelago, about three leagues fouth-weit of the 
ifland of Milo. 

ANAWISABATA, or Anantsarra, in Antiquity, a 
magical word inferibed on coins and other amulets, and fup- 
poled to have efficacy in preferving the wearer from the 

lague. 
i ANANTHOCYCLUS, in Botany. See Corura. 

ANANTPOUR, in Geography, a town of Hindottan, 
in the Myfore country, 65 miles north-eaft of Chitteldroog, 
and 140 north-north ealt of Seringapatam. 

ANANUS, the Youncsr, in Biography, a Sadducee, was 
appointed high-prieft of the Jews by Agrippa, the younger, 
about A. D. 60. jofephus (Anti. lib. xx. cap. 8. § 1.) 
reprefents him as fierce and haughty in his behaviour, and 
extremely refolute and daring; and as belonging to the 
feet of the Sadducees, who were above all other Jews 
cruel in their judicial fentences. Upon the death of Feftus 
the Roman governor, and before the arrival of Albinus, 
appointed to be his fucceffor, Ananus called a council, and 
bringing before it James, our Lord’s brother, and fome 
others, he accufed them as tranfgreffors of the laws, and 
had them ftoned to death. Jofephus fays, that many were 
offended at this proceeding. Some, he fays, went running 
to meet Albinus, who was coming from Alexandria, and 
put him in mind, that Ananus had no right to call a council 
without his leave. Albinus approving of what they faid, 
wrote a very angry letter to Ananus, threatening to punifh 
him for what he had done, and king Agrippa took away 
from him the priefthood, after he had enjoyed it three 
months, and putin Jefus, the fon of Damnzus. Dr. Lard- 
ner infers from this circumftance, as well as others, that the 
Jews had not at this time the power of life and death. 
Works, vol. i. p. 81. 

Awnanus, a learned Jewith Rabbi, who flourifhed 
about the ycar 760. He was denied the title of gaon 
or excellent, though a man of’ great learning, on ace 
count of fome material error of which his doGtrine was fuf- 
pected ; and the fufpicion appears to have been well founded, 
as he became the reviver and chief of the Sadducean fee, 
which, after having been long almoft extin&, became for- 
midable to that or the Pharifees. Gantz Tzemach David, 
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, ANAON Portus, in Ancient Geography, Santo Hofpitio, 
an obfeure port, which the author of the “ Itinerarius 
Moritimus,”” commonly fuppofed to be Antonine, places 
between the Portus Herculis and Nicza. Cluvier has con- 
founded it with Avifio. M.d’Anville places it in a {mall 
creek, at the extremity of a fmall peninfula, to the eaft of 
Nicea, and forming to the welt the Portus Dlivula, and to 
the ealt the Portus Avifio. 

ANAPAST, Anarzstus, a foot in the Greek and 
Latin poetry, confifting of two fhort fyllables, and one long, 
being the reyerfe of the daétyl. 

x The 
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he word is derived from ayeraiw, contra feria, beeaufe 
in dancing this meafure, the ground was flruck in a con- 
trary order from what it was in the daétyl. Whence the 
Greeks called it av7idaxrvacr. Diom. iii. p. 74. 

Such are the words /Fgdrént, fapiéns, nveros. 

Hfaac Voffius (de Vinbus Rhythmi, p. 56) has faid that 
the Englifh have no perfeet anepelt in their language. But 
Dr. Burney (Hitt. Mufic, vol. i. p. 79) obferves, that the 
charge 1s-calily confuted by the mere mention of the words 
recommend and dtfappoint. é 

ANAPASTIC, or Anap«s7, is fometimes ufed ina 
fubftantive fenfe. oe 

Such is the anape/lus Ariflo baneus, in Cicero, which 1s 
a verfe confitting of eight feet, as 


«« Axena ponti per freta colchos denique delatus adhwfi.”” 


Vide Cic. in Orat. cap. 56. Fabr. Thef. in voc. na- 
pajlus. 

This is otherwife called anape/lus olonarius. 

AnapexsrTic, in an adjective fenfe, fomething relating to 
or compofed of anapafls. ‘ 

Anarzstic kind, genus anapaflicum, is a fort of verie 
compoled of pure Aritophame or Parthenaic anape/ls. 

Anapeltic verfes are either Ariftophanic or Pindaric. 

Anapaflicus Ariflophaneus, called alfo Parthenaicus, con- 
fits of three anapzits, and one long fyllable, but fo as that 
inflead of the firfl two anapzils, as many fpondees may be 
ufed, 

Its type ftands thus : 


wee vee wee 


« Venient cito fecula quum jam 
Socius calor offa revifet 
Animataque fanguine vivo 
Habitacula priftina geflet 
Lacrymas fufpendite cun@i 
Mors hee reparatio vita eft.’? Bona. 

Pindarie Anapaft admits, in the firft place, cither of an 
anapeft or a fpondee ; in the fecond, only of an anapett ; 
in the third, of an anapzlt or a fpordee ; in the fourth, 
either of a fpondee or a trochee. 

As in the following type : 


vee vee vee -- 


*¢ In fumma pericula venturi 
Multos timor ipfe mali mittit.” 


ANAPAUMENE, in Ancient Geography, a fountain of 
Greece, in the Moloffis, which was part of Epirus. It was 
fituated near that of Dodona, and was alfo denominated 
** fons Jovis.” 

ANAPES, in Geography, a town of Flanders, one league 
from Lille. 

ANAPHE, in Ancient Geography, an ifland of the Cretan 
fea, fuppofed to be one of the Cyclades to the eaft of Thera. 
Steph. Byz. fays, that it was one of the Sporades. Its firft 
name was Membliaros, which it derived from Membliares, the 
Pheenician, who, when his relation went in queft of Europa, 
accompavied him, and fettled in the neighbouring ifland of 
Thera. It was afterwards called Anaphe, a Phoenician 
word, which, according to Bochart, fignifies fhaded and 
dark, an epithet given to this ifland, on account of its 
gloomy and thick forefts, But the moft commonly received 
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opinion is, that it owes this name of Anaphe to the Greck 
word Gai, to appears from the thunder having oa a fudden 
oceafioned it to rife from the bottom of the waters, in 
order to receive the fleet of the Argonauts, on its return 
from Colchis, when affailed by a frvious tempelt. The 
fable of antiquity is the hiftory of the formation of this 
ifland, now called Nanfio, which a volcano caufed to appear 
fuddenly above the fea, in the midit of a violent agitation 
of the atmofphere and the waves, which kas happened to 
fome other iflands of the Archipelago. In memory of this 
event was built a temple, mentioned by Strabo, which was 
confecrated to Apollo Aigletes, or dazzling with light. 
Slight veltiges of this temple ftill remain on the place which 
it occupied, in the fouth part of the ifland; and the marble 
of which it was conltruéted was taken from a very fteep 
rock, of a terrifying afpeét, on whofe fummit ts now feen a 
chapel, dedicated to our lady of the reed ; in modern Greek 
“© panagia kalamitofa.”’ Kor a further account of the 
refent ttate of this ifland, fee Nanrio. 

ANAPHLYSTUS, a, {mall maritime town of Attica, 
in the tribe of Antiochides, very near Athens, towards 
the cape Colias, and north-welt of Gixona. It had temples 
of Pan, Ceres, Venus Colliades, and the goddefles called 
Genetylides. This place is now called Llimas. 

ANAPHORA, avahopa, fignifying repetition,in Rhetoric, 
a verbal figure, whereby one or more words are repeated in 
the beginning of feveral fentences or verfes. 

This is a lively and elegant figure, and ferves very much 
to engage the attention ; for by the frequent return of the 
fame word the mind of the hearer is held in an agreeable fuf- 
pence till the whole is fitiiihed. 

Such, e. gr. is this of the Pfalmift, ‘The voice of the 
Lord is powerful : the voice of the Lord is full of majeily = 
the voice of the Lord fhaketh the wildernefs.” 

«You do nothing,”’ fays Cicero to Catiline; ‘ you at= 
tempt nothing, you think nothing, but what I not only hear 
but alfo fee, and plainly perceive.”? This figure is frequently 
ufed by way of interrogation, which renders it not only beau- 
tiful, but likewife {trong and nervous. ‘Thus Cicero, at the 
beginning of the fame {peech : ‘ Does neither the night- 
guard of the palace, nor the city-watch, nor the people’s 
tear, nor the agreement of all good men, nor the meeting of 
the fenate in this fortified place, nor the countenances and 
looks of this affembly, at all move you??? And in another 
of his orations : ** What is fo popular as peace, which feems 
to afford a pleafure, not only to beings endowed with fenfe, 
but even to inanimate nature? What is fo popular as li- 
berty, which even beats as well as men feem to covet and 
prefer above all things? What is fo popular as eafe and 
leifure, for the enjoyment of which you and your ancefters 
have undergone the greateft labours?” Contra Rull. ii. ¢. 4. 
Ward’s Oratory, vol. ii. p. 56. 

Awapuora is ufed in the Ancient Medicine, for the rejec- 
tion of matter by the mouth. 

Hence alfo we met with the term anophorici, ovzGopixor, 
ufed for thofe labouring under an hemoptoe, who bring up 
blood from the lower part of the mouth. 

Anarnora, among Ecclefiaftical Writers, denotes the hoft, 
or {pecies offered in the eee 

Awaruora is alfo ufed to denote the rehearfing of a per- 
fon’s name from the piptycus in the liturgy. 

Anapuora isalfo a title given to thofe little Syriac litur- 
gies, wherein are contained the prayers after the o/eulum pacis. 
Ignatius, patriarch of the Maronites, enumerates forty of 
thefe anaphore. 

Anapuora, in Afrology, denotes the fecond houfe, or 

that 
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that part of heaven which is thirty degrees diftant from 

the HOROSCOPE. t 

The term anaphora is fometimes alfo promifcuoufly ap- 
plied to fome of the fucceeding houfes ; as the fecond, fifth, 
eighth, and eleventh. In this fenfe anaphora amounts to 
the fame with epanaphora, and ftands oppofed to cataphora. 

Awaruora is alfo applied by fome to the oblique afcen- 
fions of the ftars. 

ANAPHRODISIA, from a and A¢endiIn, Venus, de- 
notes impotency in refpeét of venery. Some alfo ufe it for a 
want of defire or inclination to the fex. 

In-this fenfe the academifts Nature Curiofe give an ex- 
traordinary inftance of this kind in a perfon otherwife 
healthy and robuft. Eph. Acad. N.C. Dec. i.ann. 8. Obf. 
94. See ImPorency. 

ANAPHUS, in Entomology, a fpecies of Parixio, in 
the divifion Plebeii Urbicolz, that inhabits Surinam. It has 
no tail, and is uniformly brown, except the apex of the 
lower wings, which is yellow. Fabricius —The antennz 
are hooked at the end. 

ANAPHYSEMATA, from az, and guw, I find forth, 

in fome Ancient Writers, denote winds iflung from under 
ground, atthe clefts or apertures thereof, © 

Thefe are fometimes called by later writers apogei. 

ANAPLASIS, from a2 and wrsecw, I form, in Sur- 
gery, the complete reftitution of a broken bone, fo that the 
two ends meet, and cloie exaétly together. This is the 
fame with what is otherwife called diapla/is. 

Awapwasis alfo fignifies a renutrition of the extenuated 
flefh. . 

ANAPLEROSIS, in the general fenfe, denotes rr- 
pietion. Anaplerofis is more particularly ufed to denote 
that part of furgery whereby things wanting are fupplied. 

In which fenfe anaplerofis amounts to the fame with what 
we otherwife call appofition, or PROSTHESIS. 
Anapterosis, in the Civil Law, is a name which fome 
ive to 'the four lat books of Juftinian’s Code. 
ANAPLEROTICS, from avanrrgow, L fill up, in Medi- 
cine, fuch remedies-as incarnate and fill up ulcers and wounds 


with new flefh. 
Anaplerotics are the fame with what we otherwife call 


INCARNATIVES. 
ANAPODARI, in Geography, a river of the ifland of 
Candia, which rifes at Caltel Bonifacio, runs near Caftel 
Belvedere, and difcharges itfelf into the fea between Cape 
Matola and Caftel de Girapetra. The ancients called it Ca- 


taractus. 

ANAPODOPHYLLUM, 
PHYLLUM. 

ANAPUIA, in Geography, a province of Venezuela, in 
South America, towards the mountains of St Peter, and the 
fource of the Buria. 

ANAPUS, or Anapis, in Ancient Geography, the name 
ofariver of Sicily, which ran from welt to eaft at the diftance 
of about two miles from Ortygia, and fomewhat lefs than a 
mile and a half from Neapolis, and difcharged itfelf into the 
great harbour of Syracufe. This ftream, which is only 24 
feet wide, and 12 or 15 deep at its mouth, flows, in a ferpen- 
tine courfe, through a {mall extent of country, which, though 
flightly elevated in its fouth or fouth-weftern fide, on the 
north and north-weft confifls of an extenfive marfhy plain. 
This plain lying between the river and the city, is terminated 
by two fens or moors, the one called Syrac, whence the city 
was named, and the other Lyfimela. Between the Anapus 
and the promontory of Plemyrium, was fituated the little 
fuburb of Olympia, furrounding the fite of the ancient temple 
of Jupiter Olympus, built upon an eminence, and bounded 


in Botany. See Popo- 
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on either fide by the vaft Lyfimelian marfhes, extending 
from the head of the great harbour, half covered with 
water in the vernal months, and exhaling, under an al- 
moft vertieal fun, the moit unwholefome and pernicious 
vapours. To this river the ancients gave the name of 
AALPHEUS. 

Anarvus was alfo a river of Illyria, which ran near 
Liffus. 

Anarus wasalfoa river of Epirus, inChaonia. ‘Thucy- 
dides reckons 80 ftadia from this river to Stratos, or Stratus, 
a confiderable place of Acarnania. 

ANAQUITO, in Geography, a country of America in 
Peru and in the province of Quito. 

ANARA, in Ancient Geography, atown of India, on this 
fide the Ganges, according to Ptolemy. 

ANARACI, a people of Scythia, on this fide Mount 
Imaus, according-to Ptolemy. 

ANARCHI, people of Scythia, placed by Ptolemy be- 
low the Agathyrfi. 

Awnaracu1 Montes, mountains of Scythia, forming 
part of the chain of Imaus. 

Awnarcui, in Antiquity, a name given by the Athenians 
to four fupernumerary days in the year, during which they 
had no magiftrates. 

The Attic year was divided into ten parts, according to 
the number of tribes, to whom the prefidency in the fenate 
fell by turns. 

Each divifion confifted of 35 days; what remained after 
the expiration of thefe to make the lunar year complete, 
which, according to their computation, confilted of 354 days, 
were employed in the creation of magiftrates, and called aa}- 
Xb NM EPH, and USXUSCET IO» 

ANARCHY, derived from the Greek privative «, and 
aexn, principality, the want of government in a nation, where 
no fupreme authority is lodged, either in the prince or other 
rulers ; but the people live at large, and all things are in con- 
fufion. 

All kinds of ftates are fubje€&t to anarchies. We read of 
civil anarchies, ecclefiaftical or fpiritual anarchies, and even 
anarchies in the republic of letters. 

Anarchy is fuppofed to have reigned after the deluge, be- 
fore the foundation of monarchies. We ftill find it obtain in 
divers parts, efpecially of Africaand America ; e. gr. among 
the Itinois, who are obferved by travellers to live in a per- 
fet independency of any fuperior ; among the Californians, 
where every family makes its own laws as well as religion 5 
in Chili, where every matter of a family is a king; in the 
Marian iflands, where neither prince nor law is known, but 
every perfon governs himfelf according to his own will ; and 
to mention no more, among the Hottentots, where the only 
refemblance of government is, that in each neighbourhood, 
the eldeft is the firft in honour, and his advice chiefly fol- 
lowed, not from any civil authority he is vefted with, but on 
account of his fuperior experience. 

Some extend the idea of anarchy farther, fo as to make it 
comprehend all the more popular governments. {In this 
fenfe anarchy amounts to much the fame with DEMOCRACY. 
Hobbes, in this fenfe, calls the Roman commonwealth an 
anarchy. 

It has fometimes been controverted which of the two is 
belt, a {tate of anarchy, or of tyranny and arbitrary power. 
This controverfy, howevsr, does not appear to be of any 
great ufe; it is of little purpofe to determine which is beft, 
fince a flate of anarchy, naturally, nay, neceffarily, paves the ° 
way for defpotifm ; and confufion is always the parent of op- 
preflion. 


Anarcny ig alfo applied to certain troublefome and 
a he diforderly 
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diforderly periods, even in governments otherwife regular. In 
Germany, the interval from the eleétion of Richard, duke of 
Cortwall, to that of duke Rud. of Hapfburg, is commonly 
called the anarchy, or interregnum. 

In England, the period between the death of Cromwell 
and king Charles’s Reftoration, is commonly reprefented as 
an anarchy. Every month produced a new fcheme or form 
of government. Enthufiails talked of nothing but annul- 
ling all the laws, abolifhing all writings, records, and regifters, 
and bringing all men to the primitive level. No modern na- 
tion has been more fubjeét to anarchies than Poland ; where 
every interval between the death of one king, and the elec- 
tion of another, was a perfe& picture of confufion, infomuch 
that it became a proverb among that people, Poland is go- 
verned by confution. 

The Jewith hiftory prefents numerous inftances of anarchies 
in that ftate ufually denoted by this phrafe, that in thofe days 
there was no king in Ifrael, but every man did that which was 
right in his own eyes, which is ajuft picture of an anarchy. The 
firft anarchy we read of in that commonwealth, is that which 
enfued onthe death of Jofhua, who leaving no fucceffor, the 
government devolved to the elders of the tribes, who ruled 
each according to his own will. After the death of thefe 
elders the anarchy became complete. 

ANARGYRI, in Leclefiaftical Hiflory, is an appellation 
given to certain faints in the Greek church, who having been 
phyficians, gave not only their advice but their remedies 
gratis. They are alfo called argentinopes. 

ANARGYRUS, from and ceywugiov, money, in Ancient 
Writers, denotes a perfon without money, though otherwife 
fufficiently accommodated with land and other effects. 

In alike fenfe we fometimes alfo meet with the word anar- 
gyria, ufed by lawyers for the condition of a perfon without 
ready money. 

Mart. Phil. Fabricius has a differtation De L£xceptione 
Anargyria. 

ANARHAPHE, from ax and pan, future, in Surgery, 
denotes a kind of future or retraGtion of the upper eye-ld, 
when relaxed and hanging over the cye. 

This is by fome.alfo called futura blepharica, by others ab- 
breviatio, contraéio, colledio, or fufpenfio fuperioris palpebre. 
It is ufed in the phalangofis, piofis, or chalafis ; where the 
fight is obftruéted by a prolapfus of the part, or the eye-lid 
itfelf is too thick befet with briftly hairs both within and 
without. 

ANARHICHAS, in Jchthyology, a genus of the order 
Apodes. The head is obtufe, fore teeth in each jaw conic, 
large, divergent, fix in number or more grinders in the 
lower jaw, and palate roundedt Six rays in the gill mem- 
brane. Body roundifh, tail fin diflin@. Linn. Gmel.—The 
fpecies of this genus are Lupus, Minor, and Pantwert- 
nus, which fee. 

ANARIA, in Ancient Geography, Ifchia, an ifland fouth- 
eaft of Baie. Auguftus gave it to the inhabitants of Nea- 
polis, in exchange for the ifland of Capree. It was alfo 
called Pythecufa. 

ANARIACA, a town which, according to Strabo, was 
near the Cafpian fea. It is fuppofed to have been fituated 
between Albania and Hircania. 

ANARIS Munn: Promontorium, was fituated, ac- 
eording to Ptolemy, in the ifland of Taprobana. 

ANARIUM, a town of Afia, m Greater Armenia, ac- 
«ording to Ptolemy. 

ANARPI, a people placed by Ptolemy in Germany. 

ANARRHINON, in Botany, a name given by fome of 
the ancients to the plant called by others LycHNIS agria, 
and by others antirrhinum. Pliny tells us, that this plant 
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refembted flax, that it had fearce any root; that its flower 
was the colour of the hyacinth, and its fruit refembled the 
nofe of a calf. It is from this refemblance that we at this 
time call the plant calves’ fnout. Diofcorides fays, that it 
was like the anagallis. 

ANARTES, or Ananrt, in Ancient Geography, a people 
who inhabited the north-welt part of Dacia, according to 
Cefar and Ptolemy. 

ANA RTHRA, from « and cxeQeov, joint, in Natural Hif- 
tory, aclafs of naked infeéts, diltinguifhed from all others 
by having neither wings nor limbs. To this clafs belong all 
kinds of wormsand leeches. 

ANARTOPHRACTI, in Ancient Geography, a people 
placed by Ptolemy in Sarmatia, adjacent to the Ombrones, 
in European Sarmatia. 

ANAS, now called Guaptana, a riverof Spain in Beetica. 

ANAS, in the Linnzan fyitem of Ohninbelioy, the name 
of an extenfive genus of birds, of the order Anseres, and 
known in England by the general names of Swans, Gress, 
and Ducks. The Linnzan charaéter of this genus is taken 
from the form of the bill and tongue ; the bill being convex, 
obtufe, and the edges of both mandibles befet with lamel- 
lated teeth: the tongue ciliated and obtufe. Linn. Gmel. 
‘To this concife generical diflinGtion fome authors add, that 
the bill is ftrong, broad, depreffed, and commonly furnifhed 
at the end with an additional piece or nail ; noftrils {mall and 
oval; tongue broad, and fringed at the edges, near the bafe ; 


toes four in number, three being placed before, and one be- 


hind, and the middle one longelt. 


Latham. Gen. Syn. 


_ The fpecies of this genus, according to the lateft authori- 
ties of Linneus, Latham, Gmelin, &c. are, 


Acuta, pintail duck 
Adunca, hooked bill duck 
fEgyptiaca, Egyptian goofe 
Africana, African teal 
Albeola, buffel-headed duck 
(Latham). 
Albicans, brown-necked duck 
Albifrons, white-fronted goofe 
Alexandrina, Alexandrian 
duck 
Americana, American duck 
Anfer, wild goofe, or grey- 
la 
Aniardica, Antar&tic goofe 
Arabica, Arabian teal 
Arborea, black-billed whift- 
ling duck 
Arata, black {wan (Phillips) 
Autumnalis, red-billed whilt- 
ling duck 
Bahamenfis, Uiathera duck 
Balbul, cahira duck 
Beringii, Bering goofe 
Bernicla, Brent, or Brand 
goofe 
Borealis, Gulaund duck 
Bofchas, wild duck 
Brafilienfis, Mareka duck 
Bucephala, buffel-headedduck 
(Gmel.) 
Cerulefeens, blue-winged 
oole 
Cana, grey-headed goofe 
Canadenfis, Canada goofe 
Capenfis, Cape wigeon 
Carolinenfis, Carolina, or 
6 


American teal 

Cafarca, ruddy goofe 

Cinerea, afh-coloured, or log 
gerhead goofe 

Circia, fummer teal 

Clangula, golden-eyed duck 

Clypeata, {hoveller 5 

Coromandeliana, Coromandel 
teal 

Cofcoroba, Chili goofe 

Crecca, common teal 

Criflata, crefted duck 

Curvirofira,curve. billedduck 

Cygnoides, Chinefe goofe 

Cygneus, wild or whiftling 
{wan ; 

Damiatica, Damietta duck 

Difcors, blue-winged teal 

Difpar, weltern duck 

Denefica, common tame 
duck 

Dominica, St. Domingo duck 

Dominicana, Dominican duck 

Ervythropus, Bernacle goofe 

Erythrorhyncha, crim{on-bill- 
ed duck 

Falcaria, faleated duck 

Ferina, pochard, orred-head- 
ed wigeon 

Ferruginea, ferruginous duck 

Formofa, Baikal teal 

Fuligula, tufted duck 

Fulva, Mexican pochard, 

Fufca, velvet duck 

Fufcefcens, brown duck 

Galericulata, Chinefe teal 

Gambenfis, 
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Gambenfis, {pur-winged goofe 

Gaitioir, Gattair duck 

Georgica, Georgia duck 

Glactalis, long-tailed duck 
(Latham ) 

Glaucion, grey-headed duck 

Glociians, bimaculated duck 

Gmelini, Ruffian teal 

Grandis, great goole 

Hina, Hina teal 

Liftrionica, harlequin duck 

HHybrida, Hybrid {wan 

Hyemalis, long-tailed duck 
(Edwards) 

Hyperborea, {now goofe 

Facquini, chefnut-coloured 
duck 

Famaicenfis, Jamaica fhovel- 
ler 

Indica, barred-headed duck 
(Latham) 

Dflandica, Iceland dnck 

Kagolka, Kagolka duck 

Kekufehka, Kekufchka duck 

Labradoria, pied duck 

Leuccephala, white-headed 
duck © 4). 

Leucopiera, buftard goofe 

Lurida, lurid duck + 

Madagafcarienfis, Madagafcar 
teal 

Magellanica, Magellanic goofe 

Malacorhyncos, {oft-billed 
duck 

Manillenfis, Manilla teal 

Marilla, {caup duck 

Marfa, ural duck 

Melanscephala, black-headed 
{wan 

Melanotos, black -backed 
goole 

Melanura, black-tailed duck 

Mexicana, Mexican duck 

Minuta, minute duck 


Mollifima, eider duck 
Monacha, white and black 
variegated duck 
Montana, mountain duck 
Mofchata, Mulcovy duck 
Nigra, black duck 
Nigricollis, black -necked {wan 
Nilotica, Nilotic duck 
Novae Hij/pania, Mexican duck 
Nove Seelandia, New Zealand 
duck 
Nyraca, Tanain tufted duck 
Objfcura, dufky duck 
Olor, mute {wan 
Orientalis, Mufcovy gander 
(Gmelin) 
Penelope, wigeon, or whim 
Perfpicillata, black duck 
Piéia, painted goofe 
Poecilorhyncha, {potted-billed 
duck (Latham) 
Querquedula, garganey 
Regia, white-collared blue 
duck 
Rubens, red-breafted fhoveller 
Rufa, rufous-necked duck 
Ruficollis, ved-breatted goofe 
Rufina, red-crefted duck 
Ruftica, little brown duck 
Scandiaca, Lapmark duck 
Segetum, bean goofe 
Sirfair, Sirfair duck 
SpeGabilis, king duck 
Spinofa, {pinous-tailed teal 
Sponfa, {ummer duck 
Stelleri, weftern duck 
Strepera, gadwall, or grey 
Superciliofa, fupercilious duck 
Tardona, thieldrake 
Torquata, ringed goofe 
Torrida, torrid duck 
Variegata, variegated goofe 
Viduata, Spanifhduck ; which 
fee refpe@tively. 


ANASARCA, from oa and capt, flefh, in Medicine, 


a fort of univerfal dropfy, 


wherein the whole or con- 


fiderable part of the body is ftuffed or bloated with watery 


fluid. 


This diftemper is fometimes alfo called catafarca, fome- 


times Aypofarcidium, fometimes 


epifarcidium, fometimes aqua 


inter culem, or intercus, becaule the humour fpreads ittelf 


Serenus 


through the fich. 


Samonicus elegantly calls it 


lymphaticus error; Albucafis calls it a dropfy by infiltra- 


Aion. 


Preternatural colle&tions of water in any part of the body, 


except the urinary bladder, are called Dropsirs. 


Some of 


thefe are confined to particular cavities, and take their name 
from that of the cavity, as, Aydrothorax, or a dropfy in the 
chelt ; a/cites, a droply of the anpomen, &c. but anafarca 
may take place in any part of the body where there is cel- 
lular membrane. Dr. Cullen places it in his third clafs, Ca- 
cuExiz, order, Jntume/centie, aquofe, and admits feveral 
fpecies of it, depending on the remote caufe. The moft 
ufwat and general Can/e of anafarca is debility, whether in- 
duced by fatigue, or watching without lying down, by he- 
morrhage, by eruptive fevers, or by deficient or watery food. 
It is fometimes belicved to arife during pregnancy, from the 
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preffure of the uterus on the veins which return the blood 
from the lower extremities. 

The Effential Charaéer of this difeafe is founded on the 
{welling being pale, foft, and leaving a pit after preflure 
with the fingers. 

Symptoms. As anafarcous affections differ much in degree 
or feverity from a flight fwelling of the feet and ankles to- 
wards night, to a general diffufion of water throughout the 
cellular membrane of the whole body and extremities ; fo 
the fymptoms or degrees of diftrefs experienced by the pa- 
tient are greatly diverfified. That which firft atraés his 
attention is a {tiffnefs of the ankles, after remaining long in 
the ere&t pofture. This increafes daily till the feet, legs, and 
thighs become fo large, that the fkin feems in danger of 
burfting. When the difeafe approaches towards this mag~ 
nitude, the water fhifts its place with the pofture of the 
body ; fo that after lying in the horizontal pofture all night, 
the fivelling of the legs will be much diminifhed, while that 
of the trunk, arms, and face will be increafed. In thfs 
ftaze the patient often experiences dy/pnea and thirlt, with 
lofs of appetite; the fecretion of urine is diminifhed; the 
Scrotum, or labia are fo diftended, that walking becomes im- 
practicable, when the {welling and ftiffnefs of the feet alone 
would not have rendered it fo. This is the ufual progrefs of 
anafarca ; but it fometimes fupervenes fo fuddenly, that the 
whole body will partake of the fwelling in twenty-four 
hours. There is no doubt that it may often exift alone, 
without any other f{pecies of dropfy ; we however very com- 
monly find it combined with HyprotHorax, or Ascites; 
and it is then of courfe more difficult of cure. The prognofis 
is generally unfavourable, in old people efpecially, or thofe 
who have injured their conttitution by the abufe of fpiri- 
tuous liquors. Where the affeétion is flight, and brought on 
by fitting up for feveral days and nights, in a good conftitu- 
tion we may always expect a cure. 

The treatment fhould be adapted to the ftate and degree of 
the difeafe. In flight affe&tions of fhort ftanding, flannel 
rollers to the feet and ankles, with bark or fteel internally, will 
generally fucceed. In fevere cafes we attempt the cure on 
the following plan, viz. 

1. We obviate all caufes of debility by diet, air, and exer- 
cife; and we endeavour to reftrain all debilitating evacua- 
tions. 

2. We fhould then employ the means which are found 
moft fuccefsful in evacuating the collected fluid. The firtt 
of thefeis to promote its abforption ; which is done, 

A. By the preffure of bandage and friction, with or 
without mercurial ointment. 
By Lmetics; efpecially hydrarg. vitriolatus, cu- 
pram vitriolatum, pulvis antimonialis, and, above. 
all, elaterium in powder. 
By Purgatives, {uch as calomel, gamboge, elate- 
rium and jalap combined with ery(tals of tartar, 
nitre, or kali acetatum. The abforption, in this 
cafe, mo{t probably, is a confequence of the in- 
creafed excretion from the intettines. 

When the aqueous fluid is abforbed and carried into the 
blood, the feeretion by the kidneys is commonly increafed, 
by which it is carried out of the body. But if this 
fhould not take place, we have recourfe to thofe medicines 
called 

D. Diuretics. Whether thefe exert their aGion onthe 
kidneys alone, or whether they produce their effe& 
by promoting the activity of the abforbent fyltem, 
is not afcertained. The mott fuccefsful diuretics are 
mercury, whether introduced by fri€tion or taken 
internally ; and it appears to be a good prepara- 

tion 
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tion for the employment of all other remedies of 
this clafs. Squills, recent or dried, or an infufion 
of them in Lifbon wine ; the tin&ure of digitalis, 
which being a medicine of great power, requires 
diligent watching; kali faturated with vinegar of 
{quills ; the juice of leeks: the extra@ of broom 
tops; the infufion of juniper berries with {weet 
fpirit of nitre, infufion of tobacco, &c. &c. The 
dofes of thefe medicines are not fet down, as prac- 
titioners know them, and they are too powertul to 
be prefcribed by others. If thefe remedies fail of 
producing the defired effe&, and the fkin of the 
legs, ferotum, &c. feems in danger of buriting, we 
may have recourfe to punctures. Thefe fhould be 
made in depending parts, that the water may 
drain off more freely, and very {mall, on account 
of the danger of gangrene, which is a frequent 
confequence of large and deep incifions. 

3. When by fuch means as thefe we have evacuated the 
water, or a great part of it, we mult attempt to. invigorate 
the fyftem by bark, ftecl, bitters, riding, fea bathing, and a 
BAS Nerous dict. 

Dr. Dover's cure for an anafarca is an eleuary compofed 
of iteel prepared with fulphur and crude antimony, each an 
ounce; diagridium, four ounces; make a fine powder of 
thefe; then add as much of any fyrup as will make a foft 
eleGuary. 

ANASCHOUADI, in Botany. Sce Everuantorus. 

ANASSA. See Bromenia. 

ANASSAS, in Natural Hijlory, the name of a fruit very 
common in Guinea, and in fome other parts of Africa. Itis 
very beautiful to the eye, and not lefS agreeable both to the 
taite and {mell, and is by fome accounted the fineft fruit in 
the world. The defcriptions we meet with of it are very 
imperfe& ; but as there is nothing in them that contradi@s 
its being the pine-apple, it ‘may be that fruit, and if fo, it 
Geferves all the praife that is given it. See Bromenia. 

ANASSUS, or Anaxus, in Ancient Geography, a river of 
Italy, in the territory of Venice, now the Piave. According 
to M. d’Anville, it runs from the north to the fouth, and 
falls into the bottom of the gulf, to the welt of Aquileia, 
near Muranum. 

ANASTAMIA, in Geography, a confiderablb fea-port 
town of Japan, the principal commerce of which is wood. 

ANASTASIA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Mefo- 
potamia, nearly fouth of Nifibis. It was for a long time a 
{mall place known by the name of Dara. When the Per- 
fians and Romans concluded a treaty, the emperor Anatta- 
fius fortified Dara, enlarged and beautified it, and called it 
Anattafia. 

ANASTASIOPOLIS, a name given to five cities; 
One in Syria, another in Phrygia, a third in Caria, a fourth 
in Galatia, and a fifth in Thrace. 

ANASTASIS, a Greek word adopted into the Englifh 
language, which denotes a refurreétion. 

Chiflet has given us a diilertation, on Childeric’s tomb, 
under the title of dngfafis Childerici. ‘Truer has publithed 
the figure of a man and woman in the ancient German ha- 
bit, as found in an ancient urn, under the title of Anafiafis 
venerts Germani Germanaque Famine. 

AwNasTAsis, among Ancient Phyficians, denotes a rifing 
up to go to ftool It likewife fignifies a migration of hu- 
mours, when expelled from one place and obliged to remove 
to ano her. 3 

ANASTASIUS I. in Biography and Hiflory, emperor 
of the eaft, was born at Duras, in Illyricum, A. D. 4303 
and, from being one of the officers of the great chamberlain, 
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called Silentiarii, and before he had obtained the rank of fe. 
nator, was advanced tothe empire, A. D. 491. His promo- 
tion was owing to the intereft and influence of Ariadne, the 
widow of Zeno, who prevailed upon the fenate to acknow- 
ledge Anattafius, in oppofition to the claims of Longinus, the 
brother of Zeno, as his fuccedfor. As foon as he had at- 
tained this dignity he married Ariadne, being then in the 
Goth year of his age. Such was the eftimation in which he 
was generally held, on account of his temperance and inte- 
grity, before his advancement, that, upon his receiving the 
purple and diadem in the circus, the people, applauding his 
promotion, exclaimed with one voice, * Reivn, Anattafius, 
as you have lived.” The firfk a& of his reign confirmed 
their expectations; for he immediately remitted whatever 
was due to the treafury, and entirely abolifhed the infamous 
tax, called the curysarcyrum. He alfo expelled all in- 
formers from Conftantinople, and put a flop to the enormous 
abufe, introduced by his predeceffor Zeno, of expofing to 
fale all public offices, and beftowing, to the great oppreffion 
of the people, the beft governments on the higheit bidders, 
The tranquillity of his reign, though thus popular at its 
commencement, was foon interrupted by the rebellion of 
Longinus and the Ifaurians, who, feizing the arms and 
money lodged by Zeno inva fort of Ifauria, were enabled to 
raife and equip an army of 150,000 men. Conon, bifhop of 
Apamea, in Syria, abandoning his flock, jeined his country 
men, and became one of the tingleaders of the revole. "Che 
emperor, however, foon collegted a force, which, under the 
conduét of two of the moft renowned generals of that age, 
viz. John, the Scythian, and John, furnamed Gibbus, or the 
hunch-backed, encountered the rebels in the vicinity of Co. 
tycea, in Phrygia, cut off a great number of them, and 
obliged the reit to feek refuge among the inacceffible moun- 
tains of Ifauria, where they maintained themfelves for fix 
years, notwithitanding the utmotft efforts of the beft generals 
of the empire. In the following year the emperor, whofe 
temper was naturally avaricious, deviated from the liberal 
plan with which he commenced his reign, and laid a heavy 
tax on the inhabitants of Contftantinople, called evagnius 
chryfotelia, which, being unexpected, incenfed them to fuch 
a degree, that they recurred to arms, demolifhed the em- 
peror’s flatues, and dragged them through the chief ftreets 


of the city, together with thofe of the emprefs Ariadme, ~ 


uttering very injurious inveétives againit her and Anaftafius, 
This tumult was no fooner fuppreffed than it was fucceeded 
by others equally mifchievous and dangerous; in one of 
which the emperor narrowly efcaped being murdered in the 
circus by the populace, becaufe he refufed to releafe fome 
prifoners who had been concerned in a riot. In 499 the 
Bulgarians invaded Thrace, and defeated the Romans; and 
in 502 the Perfians entered Armenia with a powerful army, 


took Amida, pillaged the town, and put moit of the inhabit-_ 


ants to the fword. In the meantime Anaftafius difpatched 


a {trong force againft the enemy, which was defeated. How- . 


ever, in the following year, Amida was again befieged, and 
upon the conclufion of a truce between the Romans and, 
Perfians, the city was reftored to the former, on condition of 
their paying to the king of Perfia fifty talents. This truce 
between the two empires was concluded A. D. 505. About, 
this time, Mondo, a Goth, having fettled, with many of his 
countrymen, in fome uninhabited places beyond the Danube, 
feized on a fortrefs called Herta; and from hence, by fre- 
quent incurfions mto the Roman territories, continued to 
harafs the fubjeGts of the empire, and affumed the title of 
king. Anaftafius difpatched againft him Sabinianus, at the. 
head of 10,000 chofen men ; and this circumftance obliged 
Mondo to feek the fuccour of Theodosic, the Gothic king 
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of Ttaly, who had the year before reconquered Pannonia, and 
recovered Serinium out of the hands of the Gepide. Mondo, 
by this alliance with Theedoric, was enabled to defeat Sa- 
binianus in a pitched battle, near Margus, in Lower Dacia, 
and forced him ta take refuge in the caftle of Nato, The con- 
f-quence of thefe holtilities was a mifunderltanding between 
Anallafiss and Theodorie. Such were the dangers that 
threatened Conitantinople and the adjacent country, that 
Anaitafius was obliged 'to betray the impotence of his arms 
by building 2 bulwark, called the /ong wall, and the wall of 
Aanaflafius, of which the Byzantine hittorians make frequent 
mention. This wall was dillant from Conftantinople about 
40 miles, and extended about 60 miles from the Propontis to 
the Euxine, inclofing not only the metropolis, but the city 
of Selymbria, and the neighbouring country, which was a 
cultivated garden, with an incredible number of {lately 
villas and houles of pleafure, richly furnifhed and adorned. 
It was 20 feet broad, aid defended by towers at {mall dif- 
tances from each other, by which means the inhabitants, upon 
the fhortett warning, had an opportunity of putting them- 
felves ina pofture of defence, and of eafily repulfing the bar- 
barians. He hkewife caufed the city of Daras, a frontier 
town towards Perfia, to be repaired and fortified, in order to 
prevent the Perfians from invading the empire on that fide. 
‘The other difficulties with which Anaftafius ttruggled were 
inconfiderable, compared with thofe in which he was involved 
by a religious war, the firft that difgraced the Chrittian 
name. ‘Vie emperor, who was a zealous patron of the 
doGrine of Eutyches, abolifhed the orthodox addition, 
«¢ who was crucified for us,’’ that had been made by the de- 
votion of Antioch to the “ Trifagion,”’ é. e. thrice holy, 
« Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of hofts,”? which was a hymn 
ufed in public worfhip. This alteration occafioned a violent 
tumult, in which many perfons loft their lives ; and the em- 
peror was compelled to take refuge in his galley, till the or- 
thodox patriarch, Macedonius, had pardoned and interceded 
for him. Macedonius was afterwards banifhed, and upon his 
exile the fedition was again renewed ; the ftatues of the em- 
peror were broken, and his perfon was concealed ina fuburb, 
till, at the end of three days, he ventured to implore the 
mercy of his fubjeéts. Accordingly Anaftafius, without his 
diadem, and in the pofture of a fuppliant, appeared on the 
throne of the circus, and was happy to reconcile himfelf 
with his people by the faerifice of two unpopular minifters 
who were condemned to the lions. Thefe furious but tran- 
fient feditions were encouraged by the fuccefs of Vitalian, 
one of the emperor’s generals, who, efpoufing the caufe of 
Macedonius, and the other orthodox bifhops, perfecuted by 
Anattafius, approached Conftantinople with a numerous 
army of Huns and Bulgarians, and threatened to depofe the 
emperor, if the banifhed bifhops were not reftored, and the 
Eutychians expelled. Asthe emperor hefitated in comply- 
ing with this demand, Vitalian, the champion of the catholic 
faith, depopulated Thrace, befieged Couftantinople, and ex- 
terminated 65,000 of his fellow Chriftians, till at length he 
obtained the recal of the bifhops, the fatisfaction of the 
pope, and the eftablifhment of the council of Chalcedon. In 
confequence of this treaty, which Anallafius was compelled 
to fign, A. D. 514, Vitalian withdrew from Conftantinople, 
and difbanded his troops. Pope Symmachus, it is faid, en- 

ged in this quarrel, and, by excommunicating Anattafius, 
fie the firft example of the employment of fpiritual thunder 
again{t fovercigns. Avnaftafius, delivered from his fears, re- 
newed his perfecution of the catholics ; but he did not long 
furvive the humiliating a&t to which he was obliged to fub- 
mit. In the year 518, the 88th year of his age, and the 
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28th of his reign, he fuddenly clofed his life, being as much 
hated and reproached by his fubjeéts in his latter years, as he 
had been beloved and extolled in his earlier days. By the 
Catholic hiltorians he is charged with avarice and cruelty, 
and almott all the crimes that could difgrace a fovereign 5 
but his want of orthodoxy, which, in their judgment, was 
one of his greateft crimes, might poffibly induce them to ex- 
aggerate his other bad qualities. The valt treafure which he 
poilefied at his death was accumulated by the fale of public 
offices, and by fharing with his governors the fpoils of an 
opprefled people. Anc. Un. Hilt. vol. xiv. p. 443—451- 
Gibbon’s Hiit. vol. vii. p. 129. vol. viii. p. 314. 

Anasrasius II, whofe proper name was Artemius, was 
advanced by the free voice of the fenate and people, to the 
throne of Conftantinople, A. D. 713, from the low condi- 
tion of a feeretary to his predeceffor Philippicus, who had 
been depofed. 

He was a man of learning and prudence, and had been 
from his youth employed with fingular fuceefs in the ma- 
nagement of public affairs. In the beginning of his reign 
he appointed Leo, the Ifaurian, a perfon of great military 
experience, commander in chief of all his forces, and fent 
him with a powerful army to the frontiers of Syria, in order 
to prote&t Afia Minor againft the inroads of the Saracens, 
He alfo prepared for defeating their defign of laying fiege 
to Conftantinople by a naval armament, by repairing the 
walls, by filling the public granaries, and by ordering thofe 
citizens, who had not laid up provifions for three years, to 
quit the city. When news was brought that the enemy’s 
fleet had faiied to Pheenicia, he ordered his to aflemble at 
Rhodes ; but the admiral by his endeavours to maintain {tri 
difcipline, occafioned a mutiny, and loft his life. The fea- 
men, dreading the punifhment which they deferved, and 
knowing that they could not avoid it, openly revolted, de- 
clared Anattafius unworthy of the empire, and obliged 
Theodofius, a perfon of mean extraGtion, and receiver of 
the revenue at Adramyttium, to accept of the purple. 
Anatftafius, when he heard of this revolt, fed to Nice ; and 
Theodofius haftened to befiege Conftantinople, which‘he re- 
duced after a defence, on the part of the garrifon, for fix 
months. Anaftafius, being promifed his lite by the con- 
queror, renounced all claim to the empire; and, affuming 
the habit of a monk, was banifhed to Theffalonica, after he 
had enjoyed the title of emperor about two years. In 719, 
whilft Leo was emperor, Anaftafius quitted his retirement, 
and induced the Bulgarians to acknowledge and fupport his 
claim to the crown. With a numerous army of thefe barba- 
rians he laid fiege to Conftantinople ; but his followers, be- 
ing difappointed in their expectation of eafily becoming 
matters of the city, feized the unfortunate Anaftafius, and 
delivered him up to the emperor, who put him and his ac- 
complices to death. Anc. Un. Hift. vol. xv. p. 35, &c. 
Gibbon’s Hilt. vol. ix. p. 24. vol. x. p. 8. 

Anastasius, pope, fucceeded Syricius in the papal chair, 
A.D. 398. During his pontificate a difpute arofe between 
Jerom and Ruflinus, occafioned by the following circum- 
ftance. Ruflinus, being an admirer of Origen, had pub- 
lifhed a Latin tranflation of his “¢ Periarchon,” or treatife of 
principles, which was much read at Rome, and ferved to dif- 
feminate the diftinguifhing fentiments of this celebrated fa- 
ther. Having publifhed this tranflation, without any ani- 
madverfions on the part of Syricius, he left’ Rome, and ree 
turned to Aquileia, where he was prefbyter. Upon the ele- 
vation of Anattafius, Marcella, a Roman matron, complained 
to the new pope of the prevalence of new doétrines, re- 


guefted his interpofition for preventing the evil, and accufed 
Ruffinus 
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RuMous as the author of the tranflation to which it was 
owing. Anatlatins for fome time declined either proceeding 


againit Ruflinus, or cenfuring his tvanflation; but at length 
Jerom, in anew verGon of the work, undertook to prove that 
leveral opinions of Origen were heretical, and as fuch ought 
to be condemned by the church. He alfo inyeighed againtt 
Ruffinus, fug retling, that he had tranflated the work of Ori- 
gen merely” for the purpofe of propagating the errors 
which it contained. A council was convened, which con- 
demned the errors of Origen, and Origen himfelf as a he- 
retic, and forbade all perfons, under the jurifdiétion of fe- 
veral of the bifhops, who were affembled, either to read or to 
retain in their pofleflion, any of his works. Origen being 
thus condemned as an heretic, about 150 years after his 
death, Anallafius, at the inftigation of Marcella, and fome 
of Jerom’s friends, fammoned Ruffinus to Rome, and de- 
manded an account of his faith. Ruflfinus fent a confeffion 
of his faith to Analtafius, but it was not fatisfaGtory ; and 
the pope was at la{t prevailed upon to feparate himfelf from 
communion with him. Anaftafius has no other claim to no- 
tice than that of being a zealous defender of the catholic 
faith. He died in 402; and his epiltle to Joh», bifhop of 
Jerufalem, who had written to him in behalf of Ruflinus, is 
extant. Fabr. Bib. Grae. lib. v.c. 35. §8. Dupin’s Ecc. 
Hift. vol. iii, p. 58. Bower’s Lives ot the popes, vol. i. 
Pp: 277, &e. 64 
Anastasius LI. pope, was the fon of a Roman citizen, 
and fucceeded Gelalius, A. D. 496. He was more peace- 
ably difpofed than either of his two predeceflors, and was defi- 
rous of effe&ting a reconciliation between the fee of Rome 
and that of Conftantinople, which had. for fome time been at 
variance. With this view he wrote a humble and refpe€tful 
letter to the emperor Anatftafius, and fent two bifhops, ac- 
companied by Feftus the-patrician, as legates, to execute his 
purpofe. Although the bifhops were well received by the 
emperor; he chofe to confer w.th Feftus rather than with 
them ; and he contrived to perfuade him to ufe his intercft 
with the pope for reconciling the eaftern and wedtern 
churches, upon fuch terms as he thought proper to propofe. 
The pope himfelf was difpofed to acquiefce ; and to allow 
the name of Acacius to remain in the Diptychs, as well as 
to receive and fignthe Henoricon ; but this condefcenfion 
on his part gave great offence to the Roman clergy. The 
church of Alexandria, availing themfelves of the peaceable 
difpofition of the pope, fent deputies to Conitantinople in or- 
der to negotiate a reconciliation with Rome. But thefe pa- 
cific meafures were defeated by the premature death of Anaf- 
tafius. Whilft the lezates were on their return to Italy, and 
before they reached Rome, the pope died, A. D. 4955 and 
this unpropitious event was a great difappointment and mor- 
tification to Feftus, who, depending on his inclination to 
peace, and the conlidence repofed in him by the pope, had en- 
tertained hopes of foon reftoring the ancient harmony between 
the eaft and welt, and of being himfelf inftrumental in ac- 
complifhing fo defirable an object. The difpofition and con- 
du& of Anaftafius, who was ready to facrifice even the pre- 
tenfions of his fee to the welfare of the church, however lau- 
gable in themfelves, were no recommendation to the honours 
that were conferred in that age of ignorance and bigotry. 
He was not thought worthy of a place in the calendar ; and 
his memory has been afperfed, as if he were an enemy to the 
Catholic faith ; and his death, before he had completed two 
years of his pontificate, has been reprefented by Platina and 
others as a judgment from heaven. His letter to the empe- 
ror, and another to Clovis, the firft Chriftian king of the 
Franks, congratulating him on his converfion to the Chrif- 
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tian religion, are ftill extant in the Books of councils. 
Cave’s Hilt. Lit. vol. i. p. 465. Vabr. Bib, Grace. lh. v. 
c. 35 § & Bower’s Hilt. Popes, vol. ili. p. 236, &c. 
Dupin, Eccl. Hitt. vol. iv. p. 181. 

Anastasius ILI, pope, was by birth a Roman, and 
fucceeded Sergius, A. D. gis. This pope, at the requelt 
of Berengarius, king of Italy, fent many rich ornaments to 
the church of Pavia, and granted to the bifhop of that city 
the ufe of a canopy, the privilege of riding a white horfe, 
with the crofs carried before him, and of fitting in all coun- 
cils at the pope’sleit hand. He diedin 913, and was buried 
in the Vatican. He is commended in his epitaph for the 
mildnefs of his government, his integrity, and the purity of 
his manners. THe died nothing blame-worthy, fays Platina, 
which, in the popes of thofe days, was a fubjeét of commen- 
dation. Dower, vol. v. p. 88. 

Anastasius LV. pope, was a native Roman, of the 
name of Conrad, and fucceeded Eugenius I1I. A. D. 1153. 
His temper was mild and peaceable ; of which be gave evi- 
deuce in his method of compromifing a difference that had 
avifen in the laft pontificate between the emperor Frederic 
and the Court of Rome. For this purpofe he fent cardinal 
Gerard into Germany, whofe imperious behaviour incurred 
the dilpleafure of the emperor, fo that he was ordered to quit 
the country. The cardinal, it is faid, died of grief in his 
way to Rome. ‘his pope took no notice of the affront, but 
yielded to the emperor the point in difpute. his concilta- 
tory conduét, which might poflibly have been the means of 
preventing the horrors of war, has been condemned by the 
advocates of the dignity of the papal fee, as an inftance of 
irrefolutton and pufillanimity. Anattalius reftored William, 
archbifhop of York, who had been depofed by Eugenius, to 
his fee; and in the fame year he alfo iffued a bull, confirming 
and enlarging the privileges of the Knights of the Hofpital 
at Jerufalem, fince known by the name of the Knights of 
Malta. Ina great {earcity ef corn, which happened during 
his pontificate, he manifefted his humanity by liberally con- 
tributing to the relief and fupply of the poor. After a Pon- 
tificate that laited little more than a year, Anattafius died, 
A. D. 11545; and was buried in the church of the Lateran, 
ina tomb of porphyry, exquifitely wrought, im which had 
lain the body of St. Helena, the mother of the emperor Con- 
ftantine. ‘Ven letrers of this pope are preferved in the Col- 
Ie€tions of Councils by Labbe and Harduin, and m Du 
Chefne’s Hiftory of France. Fab. Bib. Gree. lib. v. c. 35. 
§ 8. Bower’s Hitt. vol. vi. p. 72, &e. 

Anastasius, anti-pope, was elected in 855 by the en- 
voys of the emperors Lotharius and Lewis in oppofition to 
Benedict III. ; but the bifhops of Oltia and Albano, alleg- 
ing that he had been depofed in a council, refuled to confe- 
crate him: upon which the envoys abandoned Anaftafius, 
and he was obliged to relinquifh his pretenfions. Bower’s 
Hitt. vol. iv. p. 260, &c. 

Anastasius Sinaita,a monk of Mount Sinai, lived in the 
fixth century, in the year 561 was promoted to the dignity 


of patriarch of Antioch, and died in 599. Evagrius repre- 


fents him as a perfon eminently {killed in facred literature, 
exemplary in his conduct, and f{crupuloufly attentive to the 
duties of piety. He was the author of feveral works in 
Greek, which are ftill extant; fuch as “ Odnyos; or, * A 
Guide in the Way againft the Acephali;” printed in 4to. at 
Ingolftadt in 1606.  Queftiones et Refponfiones de variis 
Argumentis in S. Scripturam,” numero 154; printed in 
Greek and Latin at Ingolftadt in 1617, 4to. ‘* Anagogi- 
carum Contemplationum in Hexameron, libri ii.”? or, 
« Myfterious Contemplations on the fix Days’ Creation,” 

publifhed 
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publifhed in Latin, at Paris, in 1609; the r2th book was 
publifhed in Greek and Latin by Alix, in London, in 1682, 
4to.; a treatife, which, according to the opinion of Mo- 
fheim, betrays the levity and ignorance of the author. Other 
traéts are preferved in the “ Bibliotheca Patrum.’? Cave’s 
Hitt. Lit. vol. i. p. 531. Mofheim’s Eccl. Hift. vol. ii. 
p- 127. Fabr. Bib. Gree. lib. v. c. 35. § 1. 
Anastasius, THEOPOLITANUS, was bifhop of Antioch, 
and flourifhed in the fixth century. He efpoufed the opi- 
nions of a feét denominated ApATHARTODOCETA, and on 
this account Juftinian defigned to depofe him ; but being 
prevented by death from executing his purpofe, Juflin the 
younger banifhed him in 570, and he remained in exile 
twenty-three years. Mauritius reftored him to his fee in 593. 
He died in the year 599, and was fucceéded by another Anaf- 


tafius, who was killed in a tumult by the Jews in 609. This ° 


bifhop of Antioch has left fome fermons, and treatifes on the 
Trinity, and other points of faith, which were publifhed in 
Latin at Ingolftadt in 16:6, in 4to.; and alfo the “ An- 
nunciation of the Virgin Mary, and ‘Transfiguration of 
Chrift,”” publifhed in Greek and Latin, in the firit volume of 
* Combefifii Au@tarius,” fol. Paris, 1648. Fabr. Bib. Grec. 
lib. 5. ¢. 3.5. § 1. tom. ix. p. 312. p. 332. 

a, the Eturian, tt a Roman abbot and 
prefbyter, and flourifhed in the ninth century. He had the 
charge of the Vatican Library under feveral popes ; in 869 
he aflifted at the general council of Conflantinople, and 
tranflated into Latin the aéts of that council, and alfo the 
aéts of the council of Nice, held in 787, which are {till ex- 
tant. To this tranflation he prefixed “ A Hifory of the 
Schifm of Photius and the Council.” He alfo wrote, or 
compiled, the lives of the popes down to Nicholas I. conti- 
nued by others, and publifhed with the ecclefiaftical hiftory 
of Nicephorus Syncellus, and Theophanes, at Paris, in 1649, 
fol. An enlarged edition of this work has been fince pub- 
lifhed by Bianchini, in four volumes folio, at Rome, in 1718. 
Anaftafius was a learned man, and a tolerable writer. Cave’s 
Hitt. Lit. vol. ii. p. 56. Fabr. Bib. Grec. lib. v. c. 35. § S. 
tom. ix. p. 339- , 

ANASTATIA, Sr. in-Geography , a {mall ifland near the 
coaft of Eaft Florida, fouth of Maitances inlet, where the 
river Maftances forms two iflands of the fame name at its 
mouth. St. Anaftatia ifland is bounded on the north by St. 
Auguttine’s bar. It has a quarry of fine {tone for building. 

ANASTATICA, formed from avasixos, re/u/citating, fram 
its quality of reviving in water, in Botany, a genus of the tetra- 
dynamia filiculofa clafs and order, of the natural order /ili- 
guofe, or cruciformes, and the crucifere of Juffieu: its charac- 
ters are, that the ca/yx is a four-leafed and deciduous perian- 
thium ; leaflets ovate, oblong, concave, ere&t and deciduous ; 
the corolla is tetrapetalous and cruciform, the petals roundifh, 
flat and {preading, with claws nearly as long as the calyx, 
but more {preading ; the famina have fix filaments, fubulate, 
of the length of the calyx, from ereét fpreading ; anthers 
roundifh ; the zee has a bifid, very {mall germ, fubulate 
ftyle of the length of the ftamens, and permanent, the 
fligma capitate ; the pericarpium is a very fhort filicle ; par- 
tition ending ina fubulate point, oblique and longer than the 
filicle itfelf, the valves parallel, making a cell of the lower 
half, but ftanding out from the upper, rounded, concave, 

ping, and oblique, and hence having the form of a theep’s 
hoof; the /eeds are folitary and roundifh. here are two 
{pecies. 1. A. hierochuntica, thlafpi rofa de hiericho of Mor. 
Hitt. rofa hierochuntica of Bauhin and Ray, &c. common 
anaftatica, or rofe of Jericho, with leaves obtufe, {pikes ax- 
illary and very fhort, filicles hoofed and thorny. This plant 
grows naturally on the coafts of the Red Sea, in Paleftine, and 
near Cairo, infandy places; and was cultivated in Kew Garden 
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by Tradefcant in 1656. Ithashadthe epithet of therofa Marie 
given to it by the monks, who have fuperftitioufly imagined 
that the flowers open on the night in which our Saviour was 
born. But the truth is, that the dry woody plant being fet 
for fome time in water, will dilate and open, fo as to difclofe 
the feed veflels and feed. This has been done when the 
plants have been many years gathered ; fo that fome curious 
perfons preferve them in their repofitories of curiofities, for 
the fingularity of this property. 2. A. /yriaca, bunias fyriaca 
of Gertner, myagrum roftratum of Scop. Zan. and Pallas, 
thlafpi, &c. of Bocc. Muf. rofa hiericontea fylvettris of 
Bauhin, Syrian anaftatica, with leaves acute, fpikes longer 
than the leaf, filicles ovate, beaked, and not at all bifid. 
This is a native of Auftria, Stiria, Carniola, Syria, and Su- 
matra, and was introduced in 1788 by M. Thouin. It 
flowers in May and June. 

Culture.—Thefe plants, being annual, can only be propa- 
gated by feeds, which rarely ripen in England, unlefs they 
be fown on a hot-bed in the Spring, and the plants after- 
wards put into pots, which fhould be plunged into another 
hot.bed, in order to bring them forward. ‘They will not per- 
feel feeds unlefs the Summer is very hot and dry ; but if they 
are kept in a frame, with free air in warm weather, they will 
flower in June, and the feeds will ripen in September. Mar- 
tyn’s Miller. 

Anastatica, in Natural Hifory, a fpecies of vor- 
TICELLA, in the fifth order of VermeEs, 1nFusoRIA. It 
is compound, with bell fhaped flowers; foot-flalks fealy 
andrigid. Linn. and Mull. 

This is the fecond fpecies of cluftering polype defcribed 
by Trembley. Thefe polypes form a group refembling a 
clutter, or more properly an open flower ; this flower or cluf- 
ter is fupported by a ftem, which is affixed by its lower ex- 
tremity to fome of the aquatic plants, or extraneous bodies, 
that are found in the water ; the upper extremity forms it- 
felf into eight or nine lateral branches perfeétly fimilar to each 
other ; thefe have alfo fubordinate bfanches, whofe colle&tive 
form much refembles that of a leaf. Every one of thefe affem- 
blages is compofed of one principal branch or nerve, which 
makes with the main ftem of the clufter an angle fomewhat 
greater than a right one; from both fides of this nerve the 
imaller lateral branches proceed ; thefe are fhorter the nearer 
their origin is to the principal branch. 

At the extremity of the principal branch, and alfo of all 
the lateral ones, there is a polype or vorticella. There are 
others on both fides of the lateral twigs, but at different dif- 
tances from their extremity. hele polypes are all exceed- 
ingly fmall, and of a bell-like figure ; near their mouth a 
quick motion may be difcerned, though not with a fufficient 
diftinétnefs to convey an adequate idea of its caufe; upon 
the branches of thefe clufters are round bodies. 

Every clufter has eight or nine of thefe branches or leaves ; 
they do not all proceed from the fame point, but the points 
from whence they fet out are not far afunder; each of thefe 
branches is bent a little inwards, fo that all of them taken to- 
gether form a kind of fhallow cup. If the eye is placed right 
over the bafe of this cup, the appearance of the whole eight 
or nine branches is like that of a:{tar, with fo many rays pro- 
ceeding from the center. If the clufter is lightly touched, 
all the branches inftantly fold up, and form a {mall round 
mafs, The {tem which fupports the clufter contraéts alfo at 
the fame time, folding up like’a workman’s meafuring rule, 
that confifts of three or four joints. This extraordinary af- 
femblage conftitutes one organifed whole, formed of a multi- 
tude of fimilar and particular ones. A new {pecies of fociety, 
in which all the individuals are members of each other in the 
ftricteft fenfe, and all participate of the fame life. 

A few days after one of thefe clufters is formed,  fmall 
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round bodies or bulbs may be perceived to protrude in feveral 
places from the body of the branch ; thele grow very fait, 
and arrive at their greateft growth in two or three days, 
The bulbs detach themfelves from the branches.out of which 
they {pring, and go away, {wimming tll they can fettle upon 
fome fubitance which they mect with in the water, and to 
which they affix themfelves by a fhort pedicle; the bulbs are 
then round,only a little flatted on the under fide, the pedicle 
continues to lengthen gradually for about twenty-four hours, 
during which time the bulbs alfo change their figure, and 
become nearly oval; there are in a clutter but few of thefe 
bulbs compared with the number of vorticella, neither do all 
the bulbs come out atthe fame time. The bulb then divides 
lengthways into two fmaller ones, but which are {ull much 
larger than the vorticelle themfelves. It is not long before 
thefe are feparated like the firft, and thus form four bulbs on 
the fame flaik; thefe again divide themfelves and form eight, 
which again fubdivide, and confequently make fixteen. ‘They 
are all connected with the ftalk by a proper pedicle, but they 
are not all of an equal fize; the largelt continue to divide, 
and the {mallelt begin to open, and take the bell-formed 
fhape. Mr. Trembley obferved from one round bulb in 
about twenty-four hours, by repeated divifions, one hundred 
and ten vorticellato be formed. Vide Phil. Tranf, Adams 
Microfe. &c. &e. 

ANASTOMASIS, or Anastamosts, formed of az, 
throushy and soux, mouth, in Anatomy, 18 fometimes ufed to 
exorefs fuch aperture of the mouths of the veffels as lets out 
their contents. ; 

Anasromasts is more frequently ufed to denote the 
opening of two veffels into one another ; or the union and 
jundture of the mouths of two vedlels, whereby they come to 
communicate with one another. 

Anattomafes take place in confiderable number in the ab- 
forbing and circulating veflels of animals. Tor an account of 
their number, fituation, and ufes, the reader is referred to 
the articles Assorsinc Veffels, ARTERY, Circumflances 
obfervable in the Ramification of; and Vein, Circum/lanees ob- 
Jervable in the Diftribution of. 

Awastomasis, in Botany, a fpecies of Puatuus. 

ANASTOMOSIS, in Entomology, a {pecies of PHAL ENA 
of the bombyx tribe. Thorax reddith-brown ; anterior wings 
grey, with three whitifh, anaftomifing ftreaks. Linnzus. 

The larva is brown, with white fpots on the back, lateral 
line yellow, with a red dot en each ring; a bifid protube- 
rance on the fhoulders and tail; pupa black, with two red, 
longitudinal ftreaks ; feeds on the willow. 

ANASTOMOTICS, formed from aiasopov, [ unflop, 
or ANASTOMOTIC medicines, ave, in a general fenfe, the fame 
as aperients; but in a more fpecial fenfe, the term denotes 
fuch as are {uited to open the extreme orifices of blood-veilels, 
fo that the blood may circulate the more freely. 

ANASTROUS fons, in Affronory, an appellation given. 
to the dodecatimoria, or the twelve portions of the ecliptic 
which the figns poffeffed anciently, but have deferted by the 

receflion of the equinox. 

ANASTROPHE, from os. and se@a, J turn, in the 
Ancient Military Art, denctes the turn of a battalion to its 
former ftation, after a turn or evolution either to the right or 
left. The anaftrophe ftands oppofite to the epiftrophe. 

Anastropue alfo denotes a grammatical figure, whereby 
a prepofition, which regularly ought to precede, is placed 
after its cafe, e. gr.  Saxa per et {eopulos,” for ** per Saxa 
et fcopulos.’’ 

AnAastROPHE, in Rhetoric, denotes a quaint inverfion of 
the order of the words in a fentence, e, gr. “ut {cire poffis 
ad quo te expediat lequi,’”” for ‘* quo ad expediat te loqui.” 

ANASUS, or Anisus, in Ancicat Geography, now the 
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Hon a river of Norica, which fell into the Danube. 
NS. 

ANATAJAN, in Geography, called alfo the ifland of St. 
Joachim, one of the Ladrone or Marianne iflands, is about 30. 
miles in compafs, and is the firlt of thofe called the northern: 
ifles, N. lat 16° 42’. E. long. 145° 50’. 

ANATHEMA, from aa and minus, L lay up, in Anti+ 
guitys denotes a prefent offered to fome god, and hung up in 
iis temple. 

Making prefents to the gods was a cuftom even from the 
earlieft times, either to pacify them when angry, or to obtain 
fome future benefit, or asa grateful acknowledgment of fome 
palt favour. ‘They confilted of crowns and yarlands, gar- 
ments, cups of gold, and other valuable metals, and any 
other things which conduced to the ornament, or to the en- 
riching of the temples. 

Thefe were commonly termed oveupere, and fometimes 
cvexerweve ; from their being depofited in the temple, where 
they were fometimes laid on the floor, fometimes hung upon 
the walls, doors, pillars, or the roof, or any other confpi- 
cuous place. Sometimes the occafion of the dedication was 
inferibed either upon the thing itfelf, or when the matter of 
that could not bear infcription, upon a tablet hang up witli 
it 
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When any perfon left his employment, or way of life, it 
was cultomary to dedicate the inftruments belonging to it, 
asa grateful commemoration of the divine favour and protec- 
tion. Thus in an ancient Greek epigram we find a fifherman 
makes a prefent of his nets to the nymphs of the fea. Shep- 
herds-hung up their pipe to Pan, or fome of the country 
deities, as we find done by one in Tibullus. So Lais, der 
cayed with age, dedicates her mirror to Venus. Pavfanias 
has left us a particular difcription of the anathemata, in the 
Delphian temple, which was the nchelt of any in Greece. 


The term anathema alfo occurs in a like fenfe, applied to. 


Chriltian offerings. 


The anathemata, or ornaments of the ancient-churchesy 


are otherwife called in ecclefiaftical writers donaria. 

Such in particular were thofe called exsumopare, anfwering 
to the votive tablets of the heathens: Alfo piGures, mo- 
faics, infcriptions, andat length images, ftatues, crucifixes, 
&e. 

Cebes’s beautiful tablature of Human Life, is faid, in 
the introduGtion to it, to have been among the ceva nncerc 
in the temple of Saturn. i 

Awatuema, in an Ecclefiaflical fenfe, denotes an Excome 
MUNICATION, attended with execrations and curfes. In 
this fenfe the word is ufually written in Greek avabeuce, to 


diftinguifh it from an offering to the gods, called avaOnum ;- 


though it is certain feveral of the Greek fathers do not ob- 
ferve this diltin@ion; but ufe.av2%j40 indifferently for 
either. : 
There are two kinds’ of anathemas ; the one judiciary» 
the other adjuraiory. 
The former can only be denounced by a council, a pope, 


hifhop, or other qualified perfon; and differs from a fimple - 


excommunication in this, that an excommunication only 
prohibits the criminal from entering within the church, or 
from holding communion with the faithful, whereas an. ana- 
thema cuts him off from the body, the fociety, and even-the. 
commerce of the faithful, and delivers him over to the Devil. 

The latter kind of anathema ufually makes a part of the 
ceremony of AzyuraTion; the convert being obliged. to. 
anathematize the herefy he abjures. 

The critics and commentators are divided about the man- 
ner. wherein St. Panl wifhes to be anathema for his bre- 
thren. Romansch. ix. 3, See AccursED. 

Tn ancient cenfures we meet with an extraordinary for- 
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toula, called marantha; and authors are divided concerning 
its import and ufe. 

St. Chryfoltom fays it isa Hebrew word, fignifying the 
Lord is come ;~and he particularly applies it to the confufion 
of thofe who flill abufe the privilege of the gofpel, not- 
withitanding that the Lord was come among them. 

St. Jerom fays it was more a Syriac than an Hebrew 
word, though it had fomething in it of both languages, 
fignifying our Lord is come. But he applies it againft the 
perverfenefs of the Jews, and others, who denied the coming 
of Chrift, making’this the fenfe of the apottle; ifany man 
love not the Lord Fefus Chrift, let him be anathema, the Lerd 
is come. 

According to this fenfe, maranatha could not be any part 
of the form of excommunication, but only a reafon for pro- 
mouncing the anathema egain{ft thofe who expreffed their 
hatred againit Chrift, by denying his coming, either in 
words, as the “Jews did who blafphemed him, and called 
Jelus anathema, or accurfed ; or elfe by wicked works, as 
thofe who lived profenely under the name of Chriltians. 
Others of the ancients interpret the word of the future 
coming of Chrilt, particularly St. Auftin, who fays, ma- 
ranatha is a Syriac word, fignifying the Lord will come. 
And he particularly applies it againit the Arians, who could 
not be faid, as he uncharitably thought, to love the Lord, 
becaufe they denied his divine nature. Dr. Hammond and 
others will have anathema maranaiha tv have an{wered to the 
third and higheft degree of excommunication among the 
Jews, called /hammatha. 

Balduinus, Deutrohmannus, Durrius, Stevartius, and 
others, have written exprefsly concerning anathemas. Her. 
Labertus, a German writer, has given an Anathematologia, 
or a difcourfe on the church curfes. See a form of the 
anathema denounced again{ft robbers in the middle ages, in 
Bouquet’s Recueil des Hitt. tom. x. p. 517. cited by Ro- 
bertfon, in Hift. Charles V. vol. i. p. 598. That which was 
iffued A .D. 988, after the ufual introduétion, and men- 
tioning the outrage which gave occafion to it, runs thus : 
« Obtenebrefeant oculi wettri, qui concupiverunt 3 arefcant 
manus, quz rapuerunt ; debilitentur omnia membra, que 
adjuverunt. Semper laboretis, nec requiem inveniatis, fruc- 
tugue veltri laboris privemini. Formidetis, et paveatis, a facie 
perfequentis, et non perfequentis hoftis, ut tabefcendo- de- 
ficiatis. Sit portio veftra cum Juda traditore Domini, in 
terra mortis et tenebrarum ; donec corda veltra ad fatisfac- 
tionem plenam convertantur.—Ne ceffant a vobis he ma- 
ledictiones, feelerum veltrorum perfecutrices, quamdiu per- 
manebitis in peccato pervafionis. Amen. Fiat. Fiat.” 

Pope Clement VIII., immediately after his election, pub- 
lifhed a bull againit duelling, denouncing an Anathema 
againft all thofe who fhould give, receive, or carry a chal- 
lenge, and a fentence of interdiétion again{t the places where 
duels fhould be fought. 

ANATHEMATISING, the a& of pronouncing an 
anathema. In which feznfe it anounts to the fame with ex. 
communicating. "The term is not only applied in {peaking of 

erfons but of doétrines and opinions. 

ANATHEMATISM denotes the fame with anathema 
or imprecation. ~ 

ANATHO, or ANNAH, in Ancient Geography, a city 
of Mefopotamia, the aétual refidence of an Arabian Emir, 
was compsfed of two long ftreets, which inclofed, within a 
natural fortification, a {mall ifland in the midft, and two 
fruitful fpots on either fide, of the Euphrates. It was 
fituated to the fouth-eaft of Circefium. The warlike in- 
habitants of Anatho fhewed a difpofition to ftop the march 
ef a Roman emperor; till they were diverted from fuch 
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fatal prefumption by the mild exhortations of prince Hor- 
mifdas, and the approaching terrors of the fleet and army. 
They implored, and experienced, the clemency of Julian, 
who tranfplanted the people to an advantageous fettlement 
near ‘Chalcis, in Syria, and admitted Pufeus, the governor, 
to an honourable rank in his fervice and friendfhip. See 
ANAH. 

ANATHOTH, a city of Paleftine, north-eaft of Je- 
rufalem, and not far from it. This city had been given to the 
Levites, and was one of the cities of refuge. It belonged 
to the tribe of Benjamin; and was the birth-place of the 
prophet Jeremiah, and the inheritance of many of the 
Jewith pontiffs. 

ANATHREPSIS, in Medicine, amounts to much the 
fame with aNALEPsts. 

ANATICULA, a diminutive of aaas, and ufed by the 
old Roman Authors, as aterm of fondnefs, to exprefs the 
paffion of love. There is another of the fame kind from 
a different bird, pa/umbula. 

My little duck, my little dove, were the mot endearing 
terms the Jovers of thofe times could ufe ; nor was this the 
cultom of the Romans only, but the Greeks, as far back 
as Ariftophanes, have it. : : 

ANATIFERA, in Conchology, a fpecies of LEPAS, 
called bernacle, that adheres by means of its membranaceous 
pedicle to the bottoms of flips, timber, and other fubffances 
floating in the water. The fhell is compreffed, and confilts 
of five valves, is fmooth, and affixed to a pedicle., Linnzus. 

This curious marine produGion confifts of many unequal 
membranaceous branches, er arms, at the ends of which 
the fhelis are difpofed in an irregular manner;. the larger 
cluttering with the fmallerin groups, and forming bunches 
of various fizes. The branches are of a fine red: the fhells 
of a bluifh violet. The animal within is a frifon, and is 
furnifhed with many cirrhi, or tentacula, with which it takes 
itsfood. Thefe tentacula are peétinated like feathers, and 
hang out of the fhells when open. Inthe 16th century they 
were in fact fuppofed to be feathers, and hence arofe the 
whimfical belief that thefe fhells produced geefe, of the 
fpecies called bernacles. (Anas Erythropus of Linnzus.) 
Nor was this a vulgar opinion only ; it was fanGioned by 
the grave details of naturalifts of that time, and particularly 
by Gerard, whofe obfervations are worthy of notice. 

« What our eyes have feene, and hands have touched, we 
fhall declare. There is a {mall ifland in Lancafhire, called 
the pile of Foulders, wherein are found the broken pieces of 
old and bruifed thips, fome whereof have been caft thither 
by fhipwrake, and alfo the trunks and branches of old and 
rotten trees, call up there likewife ; whereon is found a 
certaine fpume, or froth, that in time breedeth unto certaine 
fhels, in fhape like thofe of the mufkle, but fharper pointed, 
and of a whitifh colour, wherein is contained a thing in 
form like a lace of filke, finely woven as it were together, of 
a whitifh colour ; one end whereof is faftened into the infide 
of the fhell, even as the fith of oifters and mufkles are ; the 
other end is made faft unto the belly of a rude maffe, or 
lumpe, which in time commeth to the fhape and form of a 
bird. When it is perfectly formed, the fhell gapeth open, 
and the firft thing that appeareth is the forefaid lace or 
ftring ; next come the legs of the bird, hanging out, and 
as it groweth greater it openeth the fhell by degrees, till at 
length it is all come forth, and hangeth onely by the bill ; 
in fhort fpace after it cometh to full maturitie, and falleth 
into the fea, where it gathereth feathers, and groweth to 
fowle bigger than a mallard, and leffer than a goofe, having 
blacke legs and bill or beak, and feathers blacke and white, 
{potted in fuch manner as is our magpie, called in fome 
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places a pie-annet, which the people of Lancahhire call by 
no other name than a tree goofe ; which place aforefaid, 
and all thofe parts adjoining do fo much abound therewith, 
that one of the belt is bought for three-pence. For the 
truth hereof, if any doubt, ‘may it pleafe them to repaire 
unto me, and T fhall fatisfe them by the teftimonie of good 
witnefles.””  Geranp’s Hersat.—Vide Donoy. Brit. 
Shells, &e, 

A NATILII, in Ancient GC. oxraphy, a people of Gallia 
Nerbonnenfis, mentioned by Pliny. ‘Their fituation is dif- 
puted. Martin fays, that they were fituated to the left of 
the mouth of the Rhone, near the fide of the lake called 
Stagnum Tauri, and he fuppoles that they were the fame 
with the Atlantici of Avienus. Some.authors have inferred 
rom an infeription of queltionable authority, that their ca- 
pital was Heraclea. M. d’Anville places them at the mouth 
of the Rhine, more to the right than to the left. 

ANATINA, in Conchology, a {pecies of Mya. Shell 
globofe, fhowy-white, and pellucida ; primary tooth of- the 
hinge prominent and roundifh. Gmelin. This fhell is found 
on the fhores of Guinea, and other parts of Africa, and 
bears fome affinity to folen anatinus. It is marked with 
ftreaked lines that interfe@ each other. 

Anatina, is likewife a fpecies of Osrrea, that in- 
habits the Nicobar iflands. ‘The fhell is pellucid, lamel- 
Jated and laterally incurved. Gmel. It is thin and fra- 
gile, and variegated with white and violet, and about 
three inches in length, including the incurvature, which is 
nearly half of that length. From a fancied refemblance of 
this fhell to a duck when fitting it has acquired the fpecific 
Name anaiina. 

ANATINUS, in Conchology, a fpecies of Soren. The 
fhell is ovate, membranaceous, and covered with pile or foft 
hairs ; a hooked rib at the hinge. This {pecies is found on 
the fandy fkores of the Indian ocean, and is named by 
Rumphius roftrum anatis. It is pellucid, white, and very 
thin ; one end rounded, the other gaping. Tooth in both 
valves of the figure of an ear-picker. Gmel. 

Awnatinus,is likewifea fpecies of Mytius, of an oval 
thape, fomewhat comprefled fragile, with a membranaceous 
margin, and decorticated beaks. Gmel. This {pecies has 
been frequently confounded with Mytilus cygneus; from 
which it differs in feveral particulars. It is very common 
in the rivers of England, and is known by the name of 
duck or fmall horfe mufcle. Wide. Donov. Brit. Shells, 
pis ta. 

ANATIS, in Ancient Geography, a river, which, accord- 
ing to Pliny, belonged to Mauritania Tingitana. 

Anatis, in Extomology, a fpecies of Pepicutus that 
infefts the wild duck. It is whitifh; firft fegment of the 
thorax orbicular, truncated on each fide, the other and the 
abdomen long and narrow. Schranck. 

Awatis, in Natural Hiflory, a {pecies of Ascaris, of 
the order Inteftina in the Vermes clals, that is found in the 
inteftines of the wild duck, (anas bofchas).- It is from four 
to fix inches in length, and is viviparous. The fpecific 
character, according to Gmelin, is, white, pofterior part 
flattith. 

Anatis is alfo the fpecific name of another creature that 
is found in the inteftines of the velvet duck. The body is 
fcarlet, its form ovate, thorax and probofcis covered with 
hooked points, and it has a long f{mooth intermediate neck. 
Gmelin. This belongs to the genus echinorhynchus, in the 
erder inteftina and Vermes clafs. 

Anaris is likewife the fpecific name of a third creature 
of the order of the Inteftinain the clafs of Vermes. This is 
FASCIOLA ANATIS Of Gmelin. The body is reddifh, and of a 
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roundifh form, with a fingle pore. This kind is found in 
the inteflines of the domeltic duck. It is fmall, fomewhat 
pellucid, and ufually white, the forepart truncated and tri- 
angular, behind roundifh, inteftines flexuous and blackifli, 
"Chis is cuculanus conoideus of Bloch, and hirudo fafciolarigs 
of Mull. Zeol. Dan. 

ANA'TOCISM, Anatocismus, an ufurious contrac, 
wherein the intereits arifing from the principal fum are added 
to the principal itfelf, and intereft exaéted upon the whole, 
The word is originally Greek, hut ufed by Cicero in Latin ; 
whence it has def{cended into molt other languages. It comes 
from the prepolition ev, which in compolition fignifies ree 
petition or duplication, and roxos, ufury. 

Anatociim is what we properly call interef upon interefl, 
or compound intere/t, ‘ 

This is the worft kind of ufury, and has been feverely 
condemned by the Roman law, as well as by the common 
laws of moft other countries. Sce INTEREST. 

ANATOLIA, in Geegraphy, a province of Turkey, in 
Afia. See Natouia. 

ANATOLIUS, in Biography, patriarch of Conftanti- 
nople, fucceeded Flavian in the year 449. Before his pre- 
ferment to this dignity, he favoured the Eutychians; but 
after the acceffion of Marcian, he attached himfelf to the 
party, which he patronized, and which held the orthodox 
faith of two natures in Chrift, and thus ingratiated himfelf 
both with the emperor and with pope Leo. Whilft he was 
{upported by the imperial power, he maintained a vigorous. 
conteft with Leo, for the equality of the two churches of 
Rome and Conttantinople, but when Marcian feemed to be 
inclined to allow to the fee of Rome the fupremacy in the 
church, he acquiefced. In order farther to engage Leo’s 
favour, he called a council at Conttantinople, which de- 
nounced an anathema again{t Neftorius and Eutyches; and 
then {ent deputies to the pope to affure him of the purity of 
his own faith. He afterwards concurred with the emperor’ 
Marcian and the pope in holtile meafures againft thofe who 
did not openly profefs the do¢trine of the church. Upon 
the whole, Anatolius feems to have been a time-ferving 
ecclefiattic, whofe chara€ter claims no commendation. Dus 
pin’s Eccl. Hilt. vol, iii. p. 2. p. 228. 

Anatotius, bifhop of Laodicea, in Syria, was a 
native of Alexandria, flourifhed under the emperors Probus 
and Carus, and fucceeded Eufebius about the year 270, 
He was the moft eminent perfon of his time, for his ac- 
quaintance with philofophy and the Greek literature, and 
for his fkill in arithmetic, geometry, altronomy, grammar, 
rhetoric, and logic. His diftinguifhed qualifications re. 
commended him to the citizens of Alexandria, and at their 
requett he is faid to have fet up a {chool for the Ariftotelian 
philofophy. The tenets of the Peripatetic fect were the 
bafis of his fyftem, and with them he incorporated other 
dotrines, both Pagan and Chriftian, thus forming a new 
{chool, in which Ariitotle was the chief mafter. Some have 
doubted whether he a&tually complied with the requeft of 
the Alexandrians, and fet up fuch a fghool; however this 
be, none of his commentaries upon Ariftotle are extant, 
and, therefore, the particular manner in which he philofo. 
phifed is unknown. Whether he was a native chriftian or 
a convert from paganifm, is not certain; but he was un« 
doubtedly a chriftian long before he became bifhop of Lao- 
dicea, for he was upon terms of intimate friendfhip with 
Eufebius, his predeceffor in that fee, about the year 263, 
when Bruchium, or Pyruchium, one of the quarters of 
the city of Alexandria, in which was the citadel, was be- 
fieged. A circumftance occurred on this occafion, which 
reflects peculiar honour on his chara&ter. See ALEXANDRIA. 
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Eufebius fays of him, that with univerfal confent he had 
pre-eminence above all the magiltrates or fenators of Alex- 
andria, that were in Bruchium. Soom after this fiege, 
Anpatolius left Alexandria, and went into Syria; and he was 
ordaine’ bilhop by Theoteenws, bifhop of Cafarea, defigned 
by lim for his fucceffor, and actually appointed his col- 
Jeague; but in his way to a council at Antioch, held by 
the Chriltian brethren upon the concerns of Paul of Samo- 
fata, he was detained at Laodicea, and appointed bifhop of 
that city. Anatolius appears to have been a diltinguifhed 
ornament of the Chriftian church; and though he did not 
verite many books, yet his eloquence and extenfive know- 
ledge and learning are fofficiently manifelt in thofe that are 
extant. His work on Eafter, entitled, The Pafchal 
Canon,” is cited by Eufebius; and an ancient Latin verfion 
of it, faid to be Rufinus’s, was publifhed by Agidius Bu- 
eherus, in folio, at Antwerp, in 1634. OF his ten books 
of * Inftitutes of Arithmetic,” extracts are preferved ina 
colle&ion, entitled “Theologumena Arithmetica.”’? Some 
fragments of his philofophical writings are colleted by 
Fabricius, from which it appears, that, after the example 
of Pythagoras, Plato, and Ariltotle, he made mathematical 
learning fubfervient to philofophy. This learned Alex- 
asdrian concurred with other Chrillians, in a high refpedct 
for the fcriptures of the Old and New Tefiament. The 
time and manner of his death are not certainly known; but 
fome have fuppofed that he died a martyr. Enfeb. Hitt. 
Eccl, lib. vii. c. 32. p. 284. ed Valef. Cave’s H. L. vol. i. 
p- 136. Fabr. Bub. Gr. lib. iii. c. 11. tom. ii. p. 273—278. 
Brucker’s Hiit. Phil. by Enfield, vol. ii, p. 306. Lardner’s 
Works, vol. iii. p. 265 —269. 

Fabricius (B. G. lib. v. c. 1. tom. v. p.277.) has men- 
tioned feveral other perfons of the fame name, who ought 
to be diftinguifhed from Anatoliys, of whom we have given 
_ anaccount. Cave alfo (wi fupra) fhews, that this Anato. 
lius is different from him, whom Eunapius mentions as 
matter of Jamblichus; though they are confounded by 
Valefius, and his opinion has been approved by Bafnage. 
Anatolius, of Berytus, in Phznicia, was a man of great 
learning, good judgment, and much candour. He was a 
faithful fubje& and able officer, under the emperor Con- 
ftantius, being prefe& of Llyricum, from the year 353 to 
the time of his death in 360. Photius, fpeaking of his 
work concerning agriculture, fays, that it is a colleGtion 
out of feveral writers upon the fame fubjett, fuch as De- 
mocritus, Africanus, Tarantinus, Apuleius, Florentius, 
Valens, Leon, and Pampholus, and alfc from the paradoxes 
of Diaphones. The work confilts of 12 books or fe¢tions. 
It contains, fays Photius, many ufeful dire&ions for agri- 
culture and hufbandmen, and may be reckoned one of the 
belt books written upon the fubjeé&t. There are inferted 
_ at the fame time many ftrange and incredible things, favour- 
ing of the error-of Gentilifm: but he adds, a pious huf- 
bandman may let thofe things alone, and fele&t only what 
is ufeful. Anatolius is highly commended for his integrity 
and eloquence, for his knowledge of the laws, and for 
his patronage of learning. Lardner’s Works, vol. ix. 

-8—il. 
: ANATOMY. The word fignifies fimply diffeion, yet 
there are ufually comprehended under this term all thofe ar- 
tifices by which the ftruéture of animal bodies is developed 
and exhibited. Asa fcience, anatomy muft be admitted to 
be highly interefting and important; while other fciences lead 
us abroad in purfuit of knowledge, in this we are engaged 
at home, in concerns truly interefting, in enquiring into 
the means by which we live, and move, and have our being. 
Anatomy alfo furnifhes us with knowledge which teaches 
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how to preferve health, to corre difeafe, and re@ity 
the effe&ts of thofe injuries to which we are inevitably ex- 
pofed. 

Anatomy is divided into human and comparative; in the 
former our refearches are reftri€ted to our own bodics, but in 
the latter, we may range over the whole field cf animated 
nature. 

The anatomical defcription of the body is technically ar- 
ranged under the following heads, to which we refer the 
reader for more particular information. 

it. Ofteology, or the defeription of the ftruéture, fhape, 
and ufcs of the bones. 

2d. Syndefmology, or a defeription of their connefion 
by ligaments, and the ftructure of the joints. 

3d. Myology, or a defcription of the moving powers or 
mufcles. 

4th. Angeiology, or a defcription of the veflels engaged 
in nourifhing the body, in abforption, and in the removal of 
fuperfluous parts. 

5th. Adenology, ora defcription of the glands, in which 
various liquors are feparated or prepared from the blood. 

6th. Splanchnology, or a defeription of the different 
bowels, which ferve various and diflimilar purpofes in the 
animal economy. 

7th. Neurology, under which title the brain, the nerves, 
and organs of fenfe muft be comprehended: 

This arrangement, which is not very well adapted to the 
purpofes of anatomical defcription, is, however, not at all 
fuited to the views of phyfiology ; for this fubje&, therefore, 
we mult refer the reader to another feries of articles. The 
functions carried on in animals, in the explanation of which 
phyfiology confifts, may be thus arranged. 

The terms, however, by which they are diftinguifhed, do 
not corredily exprefs the nature of each funtion, as will be 
fhewn more at large under their refpe¢tive titles. 

ift. Digeftion, or the converfion of extraneous matter 
into the nature of their own bodies. 

2d. Circulation, or the diftribution of the converted matter 
to every part of the animal for its repair and augmentation. 
The procefs is named circulation, from the mode in which it 
is carried on in the generality of animals. : 

3d. Secretion, or the feparation and depofition of the 
particles compofing the ftru€ture of animals and vegetables, 
as well as various fubftances which they produce from the 
circulating fluids. 

4th. Abforption, by which external matter is imbibed, 
and that which is depofited by fecretion more or lefs re- 
moved. 

sth. Refpiration, or the expofure of the nutritive fluid to 
the ation of the atmofphere. 

6th. Irritability, or the aGtion which is exerted in carrying 
on the circulation, fecretion, and abforption, and which is 
more ftrikingly manifefted in the occafional motions of the 
mufcular powers. 

7th. Senfation, by which animals become confcious of the 
exiltence of external objets, and alfo of their own, 

8th. Generation, by which new beings, fimilar to the pa- 
rents, are formed and produced. 

Moft of thefe powers are obfervable in vegetables. 

Anatomy, Hiflory of. The writers on the hiftory 
of medical fcience, and of anatomy, as forming a part 
of it, generally divide it into four portions. The firft 
contains the flate of thefe fciences previous to the life 
of Hippocrates, who was born about 460 years before 
the Chriftian era; the fecond contains an account of the 
additions and alterations that were made before, and b 
the labours of Galen, who lived about one hundred and fifty 
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Years after the birth of Chrift. The third part compre- 
hends the declenfion of thefe fciences, with learning in ge- 
Neral, in the fixth and feventh centurics, and their revival in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth, to their more perfeét eftablith- 
ment by Harvey’s dileovery of the circulation of the blood. 
The fourth part contains an account of the more perfect 
itate of thefe feiences from Harvey to the prefent time. 
The delire of inveltigating the {tracture of the body feems 
fo natural a kind of curiofity, and fo intimately connected 
with felf-prefervation, that we cannot wonder if a contider- 
able portion of fuch knowledge fhould be acquired, even 
where the opportunities of refearch may have been very li- 
mited and inadequate. Omai, who was brought by Capt. 
Cook from Otaheite, when he furveyed Dr. Hunter’s Mu- 
feum, manifelted confiderable acquaintance with the fubjects 
before him, and a eveat defire of further information. The 
{laughter of animals for food, the preparation of them for 
facrifice, and accidental opportunities of examining the-hu- 
man fkeleton, &c. were the firft fources of anatomical in- 
formation. 

Amongtt the Egyptians, the moft ancient nation, of 
whofe manners we have authentic memoirs, "the rites prac- 
tifed in honour of the dead, by embalming their bodies, 
would familiarize the people to anatomical inqviries. The 
cultom of carrying about, at their feails, a fkeleton, left 
their guefts, in the midit of feafting and merriment, fhould 
forget the frail tenure of life and its enjoyments, feems a 
fufficient proof of this affertion. It is alfo related, that one 
of their kings left writings on anatomy. 

Our accounts of this fcience are, however, verv flight 
and imperfeat, till it was cultivated by the enlightened imha- 
bitants of Greece. 1f the purfuit of anatomical knowledge 
is fo natural and important as to intereft even barbarous na. 
tions, it was likely to be profecuted with greater ardour and 
fuccefs as knowledge increafed, and the powers of the miod 
in obtaining it became ftrengthened by exertion. At the 
time of Homer the Grecians feem to have poflefled much ge- 
neral anatomical knowledge, as the writings of that poet 
evince. We read, that the ftone, which Diomede threw at 
ZEneas, not only crufhed the bone of his thigh, but alfo 
tore the ligaments of the acetabulum. Merion was wounded 
in one of the large veins, which return the blood to the 
heart, known to anatomilts by the name of vena cava; 
and Ulyffes meditated to wound the Cyclops juft where the 
liveradhercs to the diaphragm. Anatomical fads were col- 
le&ted, and the phyfiology of animals invettigated by the 
philofophers of Greece, who taught thefe fubjects, as well 
as other branches of fcience, at the philofophical fchools of 
Rhodes, Cos, Cnidos, Cyrene, and Crotona. The firlt dif- 
fe&tion on record, is one in which Democritus, of Abdera, 
was eagaged, in order to afcertain the fources and courfe of 
the bile. It is natural to fuppofe that anatomical and me- 
dical knowledge would be hereditary in families ; the father 
would inftrué the fon how to explore the ftruciure of ani- 
mals by diffection, and the fon would communicate his 
knowledge to his children. Thus would medical {cience be 
retained and augmented in fuch families. ‘This was the cafe 
in the family of Hippocrates, who was faid to be the four- 
teenth defcendant from Efculapius. | In the eightieth Olym- 
piad, about 460 years before Chrilt, Hippocrates formed me- 
dicine into a diftin {cience, and collected, arranged, and pub- 
lithed all the anatomical and medical information which, man- 
kind then polleffed. Anatomical knowledge was confider- 
able for the age in which he lived, and it has been difputed 
whether he diticéted human fubjeéts; but if he did, the 
number mult have been very {mall, his anatomy feeming to 
be of that kind and extent which the contemplation of the 


human fkeleton, and the diffeétion of brutes, would naturally 
produce. 

No important additional knowledge of anatomy was ob- 
tained, till the formation of a medical fchool at Alexandria, in 
Egypt, where the diflection of human bodies was patronized 
by the defcendantsof Alexander. Here Herophilus and Era- 
fillratus flourifhed about 2c0 years before the birth of Chrift. 
They feem to have been accurate diflectors, and fome minute 
parts of the body ave {till named after them as difcoverers, 
Their writings have been loft, and it-is chicfly Galen whe 
has made us acquainted with their labours and their merits. 
The Alexandrian {chool long flourifhed, and medical men 
reforted to it for a knowledge of anatomy, which they 
could obtain in no other place. Here even Galen received 
‘his education. It is quite unneceflary to noticethe nnim- 
portant anatomical remarks made in the writings of the Ro- 
man authors before or after the time of Galen. 

Galen, however, greatly deferves our attention and praife; 
not merély becaufe he collected and arranged all the then 
acquired information, but becaufe he was alfo an indultrious 
difleGtor, and confiderably enlarged the limits of anatomical 
knowledge. He alfo inveltigated phyfiology by experi- 
ments, of which it may be right to mention one inflance; 
he refuted the opinions of the Alexandrian anatomifts, thet 
the arteries were tubes, diftributing air throughout the 
body. By laying bare one of thefe veffels in a living ani- 
mal, tying it in two places, and opening it between the 
ligatures, he afcertained that it contained blood and no- 
thing elfe. He therefore concluded, that both veins and 
arteries ferved the fame purpofe, that of diltributing blood 
for the fupply of the body, but that the florid arterial blood 
contained more air than the purple blood of the veins. In 
an hiftory ofthis kind it feems right to mention the efle& 
of anatomical {tudies on the mind of Galen: after contem- 
plating the {truGture of the hand and foot, and their adap- 
tation to their different fundtions, he breaks out inte an apof- 
trophe, which has been much admired, and in which he is 
faid to have exceeded any ancient in pointing out the nature, 
attributes, and proper worfhip of the Deity. In explaining 
thefe things, he fays: “ I clteem myfelf as compofing a fo- 
lemn hymn to the author of our bodily frame, and in this, I 
thiuk, there is more true piety than in facrificing to him 
hecatombs of oxen, or burnt-offerings of the moft coftly 
perfumes: for I firft endeavour to know him myfelf, and 
afterwards to fhew him to others, to inform them how great 
is his wifdom, his virtue, his goodnels.”? There was no ad- 
dition made to anatomy worth remark'ng by the writers who 
fucceeded Galen: the fcience gradually diminifhed, and. 
afterwards feemed almoft loft among{t the Arabians. 

The firlt Arabian phyficians appear to have employed 
themfelves in compiling fyftems from the Grecian writers, and 
the later ones in copying from each other. Medicine certainly 
declined among{t them, and their relizious notions made 
them almott entirely negle@ anatomy. In the tenth century 
Conttantine, a native of Bagdat, brought with him the Ara- 
bian doctrines on medicine to the Salernitarnian fchool in 
Sicily ; and here anatomy began flowly to revive. In the 
fourteenth century Mundinus diffe&ted human bodies ia 
Italy, and by degrees other nations acquired that ufeful bold- 
nefs. 

Anatomical knowledge, on its revival in Europe, was 
greatly promoted by the exertions of eminent painters, who 
were early and accurate diffectors, correctly delineating the 
mufcles, after they had removed the integuments which co- 
vered them. Raphael, Titian, and Leonardo da Vinci were 
famous for their anatomical {lall, which is indeed fufficiently 
evident in their paintings. A number of fketches, defigned 
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as ftudies by Leonardo da Vinci, are ftill extant in his Ma- 
jelty’s colleion of drawings, and are fpoken of by Dr. 
Freaser in the moft encomiaftic terms. Albert Durer, who 
alfo is ranked by Hailer among the reftorers of anatomy, 
publifhed many plates reprefenting the proportions and gef- 
tures of the human form and countenance. 

When the Turks had fubdued Greece, the inhabitants 
fltd for fafety to the weftern nations of Europe, bringing 
with them the Grecian authors on medicine, and tranflating 
them; which works the invention of printing, that hap- 
pened about the fame time, greatly conduced to difperfe 
throughout Europe. People had rowan opportunity of be- 
coming acquainted with the writings of Galen and the an- 
cients, and, by thefe means, of arriving at the fource of that 
knowledge which they had"hitherto obtained only through 
the channel of the Arabian phylicians. The fuperiority of 
the former was foon difcovered, and the opinions of the Gre- 
cian writers were confidered, even in anatomy, as unimpeach- 
able. . 

In the middle of the fixteenth century feveral eminent ana- 
tomifts fourifhed, particularly Sylvius and Vefalius, Fallopius 
and Euftachius. Sylvius taught anatomy in Faris in 1532. 
Vefalivus firft advifed anatomitts to inje& coloured fluids into 
the veffels of the body, in order to facilitate the labour of 
minutely tracing theth. Whilft he was a young man in col- 
Tege, he purfued anatomical inquiries with great ardour and 
affiduity, and publifhed fome of his difcoveries before he 
was twenty-five years of age, and feven books om the ana- 
tomy of the human body before he was twenty-nine, A, D. 
1542. Thefe books contain great difcoveries, and, in many 
circumftances, corre€t the ancients. But although they have 
entitled their author to the gratitude of pofterity, they pro- 
cured to him fearcely any thing but animolity from his con- 
temporaries. At that time the authority of Galen was held 
in high veneration; but when Vefalius expofed his errors, 
the hatred of all feemed turned again{t him. People could not 
bear to be fet right by fo young a man, and even Sylvius de- 
nounced perpetual enmity againft him. But knowledge was 
increafed by thefe contentions, all parties were obliged to 
refer for the materials and fupport of controverfy, to the 
book. of nature, which they could not confult without re- 
ceiving inftruGtion. Even Vefalius was deteéted, in fome 
inftances, in the error with which he charged Galen; that 
of defcribing the anatomical ftructure of the human body 
from the diffeCtions of brutes. In 1561 Fallopius, in Italy, 
publifhed his Obfervationes Anatomice ; he was an indefa- 
tigable anatomilt, and made great difcoveries. About the 
fame time Euftachius made himfelf confpieuoufly eminent 
by promoting anatomical knowledge. He feemed calen- 
lated for fubtle inveltigations ; he drew many figures of the 
human body, and engraved his own plates, the accuracy of 
which cannot fail of exciting furprife in an anatomift of the 
prefent day. When the labours of thefe eminent men had, 
as it were, fmoothed the path, anatomy was taught with a 
moderate degree of correétnefs and minutenefs in the dif- 
ferent fchools of Europe. 

Shortly after, as Haller has obferved, the different nations 
being engaged in war, the fame attention was not paid to 
public inititutions and diffeétions. Anatomifts had therefore 
recourfe to the examination of the bodies of brutes, from 
which they derived many important difcoveries. 

In the year 1628 Harvey publithed his difcovery of the 
eirculation of the blood. The principal facts relating to 
this fubjeét were known before his time : it remained for him 
to reject the fpecious conjeCtures then maintained concerning 
the blood’s motion, and to examine the truth of thofe facts 
which were then known, and by experiments to difcover 


thofe which remained to be deteé&ted. This he did, and 
thereby rendered his name immortal. His dodtrines were at 
firft oppofed ; but when they could no longer be contended 
againit, the merit of the difcovery was afligned to former 
anatomilts. 

It feems proper, in this place, to review the feveral fteps 
which were made in the invettigation of this important fub- 


ject. Hippocrates believed that all the veff.1s communicated 


with each other, and that the blood underwent a kind of 
flux and reflux from and to the heart, like the ebbing and~ 
flowing of the fea; and he mentions the throbb ng of the 
temporal arteries, as an evidence of this fa&. The anato- 
mifts at Alexandria adopted a wrong, but ingenious opinion ; 
as they found the artenes' empty, and the veins containing 
blood, in their diffeGtions, they imagined that the former were 
tubes for the diftribution of air, and gave them that name 
which they have borne ever fince; and that the veins were 
the only channels for the blood. The heart of man, con- 
fifting of two fets of cavities not communicating with each 
other, and its connection with the lungs, were to them de- 
lutive circumftances, and feemed to favour their opinions. 
It is true they fometimes found blood in the arteries, and in 
the left cavities of the heart, but then they believed that the 
air or {pirit had efcaped, and that the blood had oozed 
through the fides.of thefe air veffels, and fupplied its place. 
Galen, as has beem faid, refuted this opinion by experiment, 
and afcertained that blood flowed both by the arteries and the 
veins, though he knew not then its natural courfe. On the 
revival of anatomy in Europe, the pulmonary circulation 
was known to many eminent men. The valves at the mouth 
of the pulmonary artery proved the courfe which the blobd 
mutt take in that veffcl/ and it feemed naturally to follow, 
that it muft return to the pulmonary veins. This appeared 
to be the cafe to Realdus Columbus, Michael Servetus, and 
the celebrated Sarpi. But when Vefalius afterwards ex- 
amined the fubje& of the blood veffels, we can only attri- 
bute his. failure in difcovering the truth of the circulation to 
his mind being more dire€ted to expofe the errors of Galen, 
than to a candid examination of the fubjeét. Fabricius ab 
Aquapendente, the preceptor of our famous Harvey, parti- 
cularly defcribed the valves of the veins, the mechanifm of 
which would abfolutely prevent the blood from flowing in 
thofe veffels towards the extremities. When Harvey re- 
turned from his itudies in Italy, his attention being excited 
to the fubjeét, he began thofe experiments, by which he 
learned and demonftrated the fa&t of the circulation. Har- 
vey’s firft propofition of the fubjeét impreffes conviGtion fo 
ftrongly on the mind, that we are left in perfeé aftonifh- 
ment, that a circumftance fo ]uminoufly evident fhould fo 
long remain unobferved. It mutt be granted, that the heart 
projects about two ounces of blood into the aorta at every 
pulfe ; what, then, it may be afked, becomes of this large 
quantity of blood, unlefs it circulates? It muft be granted, 
that the heart receives that quantity prior to every pulfe. 
From whence is it received, unlefs the blood circulates? 
Harvey tied an artery, and the correfponding vein received 
no blood: he tied a vein and all its branches, and thofe of 
the correfponding artery were choaked with blood, even to 
the entire obftruétion of circulation and metion. But Har- 
vey was not acquainted with the direét communication which 
exifts between thefe fyftems of veffels. He imagined that 
the blood tranfuded from the arteries into the veins through 
a fpongy, or parenchymatous fubftance. Much yet re- © 
mained to be afcertained by microfcopical obfervations, and 
fubtile anatomical inje¢tions and diflections. 
In 1621, a little before the publication of the circu- 
lation, the lateal abforbents of the inteflines were dif- 
covered. 
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covered by Afelli; and thortly afterwards, the lymphatic or 
general abforbents of the body were brought into notice by 
Rudbee and Bartholin. Tn 1654 Pecquet publifhed his 
Gifcovery of the trunk of this fy{tem of veffels, by which all 
the matter abforbed from every part of the body, as well as 
the chyle when imbibed from the inteftines, is poured into the 
left fubclavian vein. (See the article AnsorninGc VEsseEts.) 
Swammerdam, about the year 1660, taught anatomilts to 
ule waxen injetions, which, hardening when cold, enable us 
to trace and examine the intertexture of minute veffels with 
certainty and exaétnefs. Shortly after, in the art of in- 
jefing and making anatomical preparations, Ruyfch, who 
was profeffor at Amlterdam, particularly excelled ; and by 
the anatomical artifices which he inttituted, he was enabled 
to develope the vafcular ftru€ture of the body, with a de- 
yree of minutenefs and exactnefs hardly credible. 

Malpi¢hi, a great anatomilt and profeffor at Meffina and 
Bononia, in 1666, broached very ingenious and clear ideas 
refpecting fecretion. . He believed that the minute arteries 
poured a liquor into little cells contained in glands, from 
which it pafled off by other tubes, called excretory duds. 
Ruyich denied the exiftence of cells, and affirmed, that the 
fecretory and excretory veffels were continuations of the 
fame tube. Thefe eminent men had each numerous parti- 
zans, but the opidion of Ruyfch, which is moft fimple, and 
drawn from accurate obfervations, is now confidered as af- 
certained. Ruyfch alfo contributed to our knowledge of 
the abforbing fyitem, by particularly defcribing the ftruc- 
ture of its veffels, and Nuck had no inconfiderable fhare of 
merit on the fame account. Leuwenhoeck, who greatly 
promoted anatomy, not merely by his own microfcopical 
obfervations, but by fhewing what important difcoveries 
might be made by the microfcope, faw the circulation in 
the tranfparent parts of fifh and amphibia, and thus was the 
knowledge of the circulation perfected. 

By thefe difcoveries much light is thrown on the animal 
economy ; and we are enabled clearly to difcern many cir- 
cumftances which before either efcaped obfervation, or were 
imperfeGly feen. By the difcovery of the circulation we 
fee the truth of the [criptural expreffion, that in the blood is 
the life of an animal ; for from this vital fluid every part is 
formed and maintained. By the difcovery of the abforbents 
we perceive how the blood itfelf is fupplied, from the food, 
which is converted into a milky fluid, by the digeftive or- 
gans ; and how the old particles of our bodies, which are 
no longer fit to remain in it, are removed and conveyed into 
the blood, to be eliminated by the excretory organs. 

When anatomy had thus become a clear and diftin& 
fcience, it was inculcated and taught, in the different na- 
tions of Europe, by numerous profeffors, with a zeal and 
indultry highly honourable to themfelves and ufeful to man- 
kind. It would occupy a volume to relate their labours and 
difcoveries; we mutt reftri&t ourfelves to mention only the 
names of the moft eminent, and the principal fubjects, which 
engaged their attention. The celebrated Harvey led the 
way in inveltigating one of the moft curious proceffes in the 
animal economy, that is, the procreation of the fpecies. Leu- 
wenhoeck and Buffon obferving certain genera of microf- 
copic animalcules in the feminal fluid, formed rather wild 
{peculations refpecting them, which, however, confiderably 
excited the public attention. De Graaf, in 1672, was the 
propofer of the molt rational opinion on this fubject. In 
viviparous animals he fhewed the exiltence of minute ovule 
formed in the ovaria, which, when fecundated, pafs through 
the fallopian trumpet into the uterus, and there grow to 
maturity ; the late experiments of Spallanzani, in Italy, and 
fome in this country, feem to have confirmed his opinion, 


and proved that the female of almoft every fpecies prepares 
an ovum, which contains parts, whichare, asit were, animated, 
and fet in motion by the fides of the male. Asa profecution 
of the hiltory of the fame fubjeét, we may mention, that Dr. 
Hunter, in this country, has given a molt complete hiftory, 
with beautiful explanatory engravings, of the growth of the 
human ovum, and of the changes which the uterus under- 
goes after the ovum has been received into that cavity. 

The more confpicuous parts of the body, the bones and 
the mufcles, have been moft accurately defcribed and deli- 
neated ; the former by Albinus, Chefelden, and Sue: the 
latter by Albinus and Cowper. Albinus, as a minute ana- 
tomilt, alfo deferves the higheft praife. 

In 1672, Diemerbroeck, profeffor at Utrecht, publithed a 
fyftem of anatomy; and in 1711, Winflow publifhed a 
very excellent and accurate work of the fame kind in 
Paris, which long ferved asa kind of text book for ftudents. 
But when Albinus and Haller had greatly fimplified the de- 
{cription of the body, and improved the knowledge of its 
minute ftructure, fome other fyltematic work became necef- 
fary, but none for a long time appeared. 

In the mean while Haller publifhed, at Gottingen, in 1743 
his Icones Anatomice, with a view to fupply the deficiencies 
and corre¢t the errors of Winflow. The defcription of the ar- 
teries particularly deferves our praife and gratitude. Profeffor 
Walthen, of Berlin, has with equal, or even fuperior diligence 
traced the diflribution of the molt important nerves, ae 


publithed {plendid reprefentations of them; and lately Maf- ; 


cagni has given to the public a moft elaborate and complete 
account, with elegant plates, of the abforbing veffels, Haller 
not only promoted anatomical knowledge by his accurate 
diffeGtions, but difcovered and eftablifhed phyfiological truths 
by experiments made on living animals. In like manner Mr. 
John Hunter purfued his enquiries; he was an accurate and 
minute diffe€tor, a patient experimentalift ; and in his-re- 
fearches furveyed the whole ficld of animated nature. To 
him we owe in anatomy the defcent of the teftis,,and thet 
natural hiftory of the teeth ; by him phyfiology has been 
greatly promoted, and the ttru€ture and economy of animals 
difplayed and explained. In Germany the brain has been 
examined, and the nerves traced with the moft fedulous at- 
tention; and of late Vic D’Azyr, in France, .an anatomi{t 
equally comprehenfive and minute, has publithed reprefenta- 
tions of the brain, which are allowed to excel all others. Dr, 
Monro, inourown country, hasalfo publifhed onthefe fubjeéts. 
Some anatomifts feem to have direéted their attention 
chiefly to the inveftigation of fome fingle organ. Zinn has 
examined and explained the ftructure of the eye with fur- 
prifing minutenefs and accuracy. Cotuninus, Meckel, and 
Scarpa, the ear; and the latter has alfo paid’ attention to 
the organ of the {melling fenfe. Of late fome excellent fyf- 
tems of anatomy have been publifhed by Sabatier, in France 
and Soemmering and Hildebrand, in Germany. ‘ 

Morgagni, the pupil of Valfalva, profeflor of anatomy 
in Padua, who had very extenfive opportunities of ob- 
fervation, and who much improved anatomy in his old 
age, in the year 1761 publifhed the refult of his obferva- 
tions De Sedibus & Caufis Morborum per Anatomen 
indagatis, a work of the greateft utility. Do@or Baillie has 
of late, in this country, profecuted the fame fubjeét, though 
in a different manner. He has publifhed on the morbid 
anatomy of the body, and illuftrated his defcriptions by many 
elegant, expreffive, and accurate plates; the profecution of 
this fubjeét promifes the greateft advantages. 

We have thus curforily mentioned the principal fubje@s, 
in which the moft eminent anatomilts have been engaged, 
The names and employments of numbers of men of high 
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defert have, however, been omitted; indeed, they could not 
be properly noticed unlefs this article were of itfelf to make 
a volume. Chronological order has been much trefpaffed 
again{t, and we therefore return to mention the moft re- 
markable anatomifls, in a feries, according to the time in 
which they lived. As it is difficult to adjuft their precedency 
in this refpect, we fhall rely on the authority of Haller, 
whofe knowledge aad judgment will not perhaps be called 
in gueftion. | He confiders Benedi€tus, Berengarius Car- 
penfis, Nicolaus Maffa, Sylvius, Vefalius, Servetus, and 
Columbus, as the chief reftorers of anatomy, whofe writings 
are dated from the beginning to the middle of the fixteenth 
century. After the reftoration of anatomy, the f{chools in 
Italy particularly excelled, and molt anatomifts received 
their education in them. From amongft the moft eminent 
of the Italian fchool we may feleét the names of Fallopius, 
Enttachius, Avrantius, Cefalpinus, Varolius, Plater, Cafpar 
Bauhinus, Aldrovandus, Caflerius, Fabricius ab Aquapen- 
dente, Riolanus, Hoffman, aud Spigelius, whofe writings 
extend from the middle to the conclufion of the 16th ¢en- 
tury. 

= the beginning of the 17th century the diffe€tion of 
human bodies began to decline in the Italian {chools, and 
more attention was paid to comparative anatomy and phy- 
fiology. Amongft the moft eminent in this department of 
{cience we may recite the names of Afellius, Harvey, Mar- 
cus Aurelius Severinus, T. Bartholin, C. V. Sneider, Van 
Horne, Highmore, D. de Marchettis, Rudbec, Gliffon, 
Wepfer, Blafius, Malpighi, Steno, De Graaf, Herbom, 
Ruyfch, Swammerdam, C. Bartholin, Brunner, Leuwen- 
hoeck, Duverney, Bidloo, and of thofe who confined them- 
felves chiefly to human anatomy, R. Vieuffens, Cowper, 
Raw, &c. &c. all of whom flourifhed in the 17th century. 
In the beginning of the 18th century, Haller confiders 
anatomilts as having attained a greater degree of learning 
and knowledge in the fcience which they ftudied, and under 
the title of the more Jearned in anatomy he gives an account 
of the Works of Morgagni, Winflow, Chefelden, &c. 
which were dated in about the firlt 20 years of that cen- 
tury, except Morgagni’s work, ‘*de Sedibus et Caufis Mor- 
borum,” which he publifhed at an advanced age. Under 
the title of the perfect flate of anatomy Haller reviews the 
works of Albinus, Senac, Monros, (the father and fon), 
Haller, Nicholls, Lieutaud, Ludwig, Leiberquyn, Dr. 
Hunter, and his brother Mr. Hunter, Daubenton, Camper, 
Walther, Meckel, Zinn, Fontana, Wrifberg, Spalanzani, 
Hewfon, Portal, Sabatier, Scarpa, Blumenbach, Troja, 
&c. whofe writings extend to the prefent time. The 
Hiftory which is'given muft neceffarily be brief, and cannot, 
in confequence, be otherwife than imperfect. We therefore 
refer the reader for more ample and correct information on 
this fubje€, to the writings of Le Clerc, Freind, Goelicke, 
Portal, and to the Bibliothece of Haller. 

Anatomy, Comparative.—By this term is popularly 
underftood the anatomy of animals, compared with the 
flrugture of the human body as a ftandard.—This definition, 
however, is not fufficiently comprehenfive. The organization 
of every animal forms a part of our knowledge of nature, 
and as far as it exemplifies or explains any of the fundétiors 
exercifed by animal bodies, furnifhes thofe data which con- 
ftitute the bafis of phyfiology. The anatomy of the human 
body is not more applicable to this purpofe than that of 
other animals, and many of the molt important funGions 
can only be underftood by comparing the organs by which 
they are performed in the different claffes of animals. 

The agreement which neceffarily exifts between the 
ftructure and the habits of animals, renders comparative 
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anatomy an effential branch of zoology. No claffific di- 
vifion of the fubjeéts of natural hiftory can be either per- 
manent or ufeful, which is not founded upon internal 
ftru€ture as well as external charaéters, and in proportion 
as this is attended to, we come nearer to that natural arrange- 
ment, which fhould be the chief objeét of all claflification. 
It is in comparative anatomy, then, that the phyfiologift 
principally difcovers the laws which determine the phenomena 
of organized matter, and that the naturalift finds all his 
obfervations upon the appearances and manners of animals 
verified and explained. 

The anatomy of animals muft have formed one of the 
very firft fubjeéts of human inveftigation, becaufe in the molt 
fimple and early ftages of fociety, almoft all the means of fub- 
fiflence or of enjoyment which mankind poffefs, are drawn 
from other animals. The favage, theretore, in killing his 
prey, and preparing it for the different purpofes to which it is 
to be applied, is neceffarily led to diftinguifh the ftru€ture 
and appearance of the feveral parts, one ferving for food, 
another for raiment, a third for a weapon or an ornament, 
and fo on; it cannot be fuppofed that this examination 
fhould be frequently made, even by the moft ignorant, unac~ 
companied by fome refle€tions upon the ufes of thofe parts to 
the animal in which they are found, or without comparing in 
fome degree the anatomy of one animal with that of another: 
—a very confiderable portion, therefore, of knowledge on 
this fubje€t muft have been obtained in favage fociety, but 
which has been Joft to after ages, from the want of any 
record of human knowledge. 

The facrifice of animals which has always made a part of 
the religious worfhip of uncivilized nations, afforded alfo 
many opportunities of obferving the internal ftructure of 
animals. 

The firft account that we poffefs of comparative anatomy 
being ftudied as a branch of philofophy is amongft the 
Greeks. Democritus is reported to have direGed himfelf 
to this fubje€t with fo much ardour, that he at firft in- 
curred the fufpicion of infanity, but when his objects were 
explained, the utility of his purfuits was fully acknow- 
ledged. 

Ariftotle may be confidered as the firft profeffional ana- 
tomift ; his zootomical refearches were carried fo far that 
his works are read with pleafure and improvement, even at 
the prefent day: his opportunities of ftudying the fubje& 
were indeed unparallelled ; for we are told that Alexander 
beftowed upon him roo talents, (a fum equal to 50,000l.) 
to be folely expended in procuring animals for diffection. 

Herophilus and Eriftratus, who fucceeded Ariltotle in 
the fchool of Alexandria, are faid to have diffected human 
bodies ; but it is more probable that the anatomy of Alex- 
andria was {till taughteby the diffe€tion of animals, as 
befides the natural feelings to be conquered, there prevailed 
at that time a notion, that the touch of a dead body com- 
municated a moral pollution: notwithftanding which, this 
{chool became fo celebrated, that it was not only vifited by 
the learned men of Greece, but by thofe of ali nations. 
During the dark ages, comparative anatomy fuffered nearly 
an equal depreffion, with the other fciences, and it was not 
until the latter part of the 15th, and the beginning of the 
16th centuries, that it began again to be much cultivated ; 
about this time flourifhed Rondeletius, Bellonius, Euftae 
chius, Coiter, Fallopius, Fabricius ab Aquapendente, Caf- 
ferius, Severinus, and feveral others, whofe works may be 
{till confulted with profit. The difcovery of the circulation 
of the blood, and of the abforbent fyftem, which may be 
reckoned as the commencement of another zra in anatomy, 
opened the door to phyfiological enquiry, from which com- 
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parative anatomy derived the greateft improvements, as 
many of thefe refearches were moft conveniently conducted 
upon animals about this time; alfo the application of the 
microfeope to the obfervation of the more minute ftru@ure 
of parts, furnifhed a new field for inveltigation ; amongtt 
thofe who mott illuftrated the anatomy of animals during 
this period may be enumerated Afellius, Harvey, Stenon, 
Borrichius, De Graaf, Redi, Willis, Ruyfch, Mal ighi, 
Swammerdam, Leuwenhoeck, Perault, Needham, Blafius, 
Oligerus Jacobeus, Litter, Borellus, and Tyfon. Com- 
parative anatomy continued to improve in a regular and 
fteady manner, during the early part of the laft century, 
which will appear in the works of Valifneri, Valentini, 
Geoffrey, De Reaumur, Bradly, Maitre Jean Petit, the 
elder Monro, Trembley, Baker, Bonnet, &c. but it was 
not until the middle, and towards the clofe of the laft cen- 
tury, that the anatomy of animals became a connected 
{cience; the difcourfes of the preceding ages were then ar- 
ranged, compared, and fyltematically applied to the pur- 
poles of phyfiology ; many new and important faéts were 
added, and feveral of the moft curious and interefting cir- 
cumitances in the animal economy were fully inveftigated 
and explained; colleGtions of preparations to exhibit the 
{tru&ture of animals were formed in Paris, Paria, Gottingen, 
London, and fome other parts of Europe ; in the three firlt 
places, public lectures were delivered, by which a knowledge 
of the fubject was diffufed over the continent; this might 
be confidered as the Auguftan age of comparative anatomy, 
in which we meet the names of Camper, Daubenton, Vic 
d’Azir, Blumenbach, Pallas, Scarpa, Comparetti, Hunter, 
Monro, Hewfon, belides a great number of others of the 
firlt charaGter. 

Some of thefe eminent men are ftill living, to whom may 
be added, as the moit diftinguifhed anatomift of the prefent 
time, citizen Cuvier. 

It would be impoffible, within the limits of this article 
to give any detail of the feveral difcoveries which have been 
made upon this fubjeét; they have only in a very few in- 
ftances been publifhed in diftiné effays, and are chiefly to 
be found fcattered through works on natural hiftory and 
human anatomy, or in the tranfactions of literary focieties. 
The works of Collins, Valentine, and Blafius, which were 
publifhed under the name of fyftems, are mere colleétions 
of fa&ts, without any fuitable arrangement, and although 
as a fimple compilation no book can have more merit than 
the ‘* Anatome Animalium” of Blafius; it is, however, to 
citizen Cuvier we are indebted for the firft fy {tematic work 
on comparative anatomy ; the want of fuch books, and of 
public le€tures has hitherto made this fcience lefs an object of 
general attention than its utility and interefting nature would 
deferve ; but it may be expected that thefe deficiencies will 
be fupplied by the prefent age, in which the value of every 
kind of knowledge is duly appreciated. 

All thofe who have lately written or lectured upon com- 
parative anatomy, have very properly chofen to arrange the 
fubje& in a phylfiological manner, inftead of defcribing the 
ftruGture of each kind of animal feparately. This mode; 
however, if ftri@ly adopted, would prove highly incon- 
venient in a di€tionary, in which the matter fhould be fo 
diftributed, that it could be immediately reforted to, under 
familiar heads or titles; on the other hand, to multiply di- 
vifions much is tedious and perplexing, and incompatible 
with the perfect underftanding of this fubjeét, which re- 
qu:res that a number of faéts fhou!ld be known before any 
comparifon or conclufion can be drawn. The plan purfued 


in the prefent work, combines in fome degree both methods ~ 


ef arrangement. Thus certain claffes of animals are efta- 


blifhed upon the bafis of an agreement in their general ana- 
tomical {tructure; each of thefe clafles forms a dillin&t ar- 
ticle; and the faculties or functions belonging to the animals 
it contains, make fo many fubdivifions or lefler heads, under 
which the ftruéture of the organs, fubfervient to thcfe 
funétions, is difcufled.—See CrassiricaTion of ANIMALS 
and Funcrions. 

Anatomy, Vegetable.—Al\ natural feience confifts in 
the difcovery and application of facts; its ufual progrefs, 
therefore, is gradual; hillory records no period in which 
nature has not been fludied, and in which the foundation of 
mott of the feiences has not been clearly laid. ‘he internal 
{tructure of vegetables, however, during the early ages of 
mankind, was involved in almott perfect obfeurity. It was 
not indeed until the latter part of the 16th century that the 
anatomy of plants was formed into a diltin@ f{cience ; before 
this pcriod the fame opinions were entertained upon the 
fubjeét that were taught by the Greeks, and which were 
not eftablifhed upon aétual obferyation fo much as the 


analogy that was very properly imagined to exilt between 


animal and vegetable bodies. Thus they attributed four 
parts to all plants: 


Virlt, the /ap or juice, which they confidered fimilar in its. 


ufes to the blood. 

Secondly, the féres of plants, which they called nerves, 
from their refemblance to thofe parts in animals to which, 
however, they did not afcribe the property of fenfation. 


Thirdly, the veins or veflels that were fuppofed to contain 
the fluids. 


Lattly, the pith, which they conceived to be analogous to- 


the flefh of animals. A further account of the early 
ftate of this branch of fcience may be obtained in the writ- 


ings of Ariftotle, Theophraftus, &c. and in the phytologia 


of Du Val. 

It was only by inveftigations, conduéted with the mi- 
crofcope, that the real ftruéture of vegetables could ever 
have been developed; it is to the invention of this inltru- 
ment, therefore, that we owe almoit all the knowledge that 
1s at prefent poffeffed upon the fubject. 

The microfcope was firft made ufe of to difcover the 
organic ftru€ture of plants by Grew and Malpighi, for what 
was done before them by Mr. Hooke, and fome othersy. 
f{carcely deferves to be noticed, as their attention was chiefiy 
dire€ted to the examination of the external parts of vege- 
tables. 
any branch of fcience gone fo far as thofe of Malpighi and 
Grew. The books which they publifhed under the title of 


the anatomy of plants, rank amongit the higheft authorities - 


upon the fubjeét at the prefent time. It is remarkable alfo 
that on the 7th December, 1671, the fame day of which 
Grew prefented to the Royal Society the firft part of his 
Anatomy of Plants, the fociety alfo received the manufcript 
of the Srft part of Malpighi’s ** Anatome Plantarum.” 

In confequence of the degree of perfection to which thefe 
eminent men carried vegetable anatomy, the writers who have 


- followed them have been employed in the inveltigation of 


the functions, rather than the ftru@ture of plants. Some 
curious and highly important fa&s have, notwithftanding, 
been added with refpeét to the growth of timber, the ana- 
tomy of the bark, and the more minute organization of the 
veflels, leaves, flowers, feeds, &c. 

Thefe more modern difcoveries in vegetable anatomy may 
be principally found in the writings of Leuwenhoeck, Bonnet, 
Duhamel, Relrceuter, Gertner, Hill, Baron de Gleichen, 
Reichél, Mayer, Guettard, Hedwig, Walther, Defauflure, 
Desfontaines, and Mirbel. 

There 1s fcarcely any branch of {cience more interelting 

in 


In no inftance, perhaps, have the firft labours on 
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in the purfuit,.or which holds out a more valuable end, 
than vegetable anatomy. The delicate, minute, and com- 
plicated arrangement of parts, which appears in the orga- 
nization of vegetable bodies, prefents a continual fubject of 
admiration and amufement, in procuring which, the feclings 
-are never wounded, nor the fenfes difgufted. But this 
{cience is not a fubjeét of mere curiofity or idle fpeculation ; 
it affords the greateft illuftration of the flru€ture and func- 
tions of animals, and tends in an eminent degree to improve 
the arts of agriculture and gardening, from which civilized 
man derives all his means of fubfiftence, either by his own 
immediate con{umption, or the f{upport which is obtained for 
dometticated animals. 

There are certain parts of vegetables which may be termed 
common, on account of their being generally diftributed 
thoughout the fyitem. Thefe are the cortical fubftances 
ufually included under the name of bark-—the wood, the 
medullary part or pith, and the different orders of veffels for 
containing the fap, air, or fecreted fluids. 

There are other parts again which from poffefling different 
external figures, and performing feparate ufes in the vege- 
table economy, might be called peculiar parts; thefe are 
the root, the truné or Jem, the branches, the buds, the leaves, 
the organs of reproduction contained in the flower, the feed 
or frut. It is under thefe feveral heads that the anatomy of 
plants is difcuffed at large in this diétionary. Such an ar- 
rangement appears the moft convenient, if not the moft fuit- 
able, as by adopting it popular terms are obtained for mott 
of the articles, a thing very defirable in conveying knowledge 
by means of a diGtionary. This difpofition of the fubje& 
alfo is nearly the fame, that has been chofen by other fyite- 
matic writers upon the anatomy of plants. 

The functions of vegetable bodies are defcribed, arranged, 
and their proper references pointed out, under the article 
PuysioLocy vegetable, which fee. 

Anatomy, Pidure/que.—By this term is implied that 
degree and kind of anatomical knowledge, which is re- 
quifite for painters and {fculptors, &c. comprehending 
chiefly the bones which fupport the figure, the mutfcles 
which move them, and the integuments with which they are 
covered. 

Every confiderate perfon will allow, that the painter, &c. 
who reprefents the human figure, cannot obtain any great 
celebrity in his art without fome knowledge of anatomy ; 
but it may not foon appear to every one, that there is a ne- 
ceffity for that confiderable degree whichit is requifite for him 
to know; and it may be-concluded, that little or none of 
this kind of information will be abfolutely neceffary for 
thofe artifts, who devote themfelves to the reprefentation 
of clothed figures. It may alfo be conceived, that however 
proper the knowledge of the external mufcles may be to the 
‘painter’ of nudicies, the bones, being moftly covered by 
them, will be no confiderable obje& of his attention ; and 
that ftatues, with the living model, will communicate all the 
information required. 

The fkeleton being the frame-work fupporting the human 
fabric, it would be diametrically oppofite to our opinion to 
think lightly of ofteology. As the bones defcribe the grand 
points of the figure, and are ated upon by the mufcles and 
tendons, a principal part of the painter’s attention fhould be 
given to the configuration of the bones, efpecially of the 
joints; and although the knowledge of the mufcles which 
move them and fill up the cavities demand much of the artift’s 
confideration, yet it is prefumed, that with the ufe of ftatues 
and living models, a perfon well informed in ofteology would 
make a more rapid progrefs in the reprefentation of figures, 
where great knowledge of the mufcles has not been obtained, 


than he who has well ftudied the myology, but had not a 
competent acquaintance with the bones. his obfervation 
will alfo apply to the f{uppofition of clothed figures being 
painted without a prior acquaintance with anatomy ; it being 
prefumed, that however capable fuch a perfon may be of 
painting drapery, without a confiderable degree of anatomi- 
cal knowledge, his figures will refemble bundles of cloth or 
linen without that animation and grace, which are to be 
feen in the works of thofe artilts who have been honoured 
with the approbation of the judicious. 

It is certain that ftatues and living models are of great ufe 
to the painter ; the antique figures will form his talte, and 
living figures are fo continually ufed by all painters who 
itrive to excel, that they form a very confiderable branch of 
the education of artifts in all their academies. It is, how- 
ever, next to impoffible that a painter fhould copy the ob- 
je& before him, if he do not underftand it; for, let him be 
ever fo diligent and attentive, he will fall into confiderable 
miltakes. Although in attitudes without motion or exer- 
tion, the living figure may for a long time direé his pencil 
with fuccefs ; yet, when violent motion and exertion are 
to be expreffed, the living model can but affift him for a few 
moments ; here the knowledge of anatomy lends its aid, 
without which the wearied figure before him will only per- 
plex and render his reprefentations inanimate. 

“ Nor is it, as fome may be apt to imagine,” fays Alga- 
rotti, “ merely to reprefent athletic and vigorous bodies, 
in which the parts are molt bold and determined, that 
anatomy is requilite: it fhould be underftood, to reprefent 
perfons of the moft delicate frame and conftitution, even wo- 
men and children, whofe members are {mootheft and roundeft, 
though the parts made known by it are not to be ftrongly 
expreffed in fuch fubjeéts ; juft as logic is equally requifite 
under the polifhed infinuations of the orator, and rough ar- 
guments of the philofopher. But it is needlefs to {pend 
much time in proving, that a painter fhould be acquainted 
with anatomy, or in fhewing how far his acquaintance with 
it fhould extend, 

« He mutt be acquainted with the figure and conneétion of 
the bones, the origin, progreffion, and fhape of the mufcles, 
the different degrees with which they are covered with fat, 
which fubftance lies thicker upon them in fome places than 
in others: but above all he fhould know in what manner the 
mufcles effet the various motions and geflures of the body.’”? 
Count Algarotti wrote with judgment upon painting, and 
his remarks upon anatomy deferve refpeét. The following 
extract was written by a phyfician, who feems to have had 
a tafte for painting ; although fome of his remarks may have 
been anticipated, it is thought proper to prefent them to 
our readers; they will be found, amongft other ufeful 
things, in Dr. Brifbane’s Anatomy of Painting. After 
fpeaking, in the preface, to furgeons, the doctor obferves, 
that ‘ as the reprefentation of the outfide, or the furface of 
the human body, is the chief objeét of his art, he ought to 
ftudy the ftructure of the body and its inward parts, chiefly 
for the fake of, or as they affe€t, or are referred to the ex- 
ternal furface, and make their appearance there, or are affilt- 
ant in the better drawing and reprefentation of it. Hence 
the parts which fhew themfelves upon, or affeét the furface 
of the body, ought to be the fole or chief objet of the 
ftudy of a painter. ‘The parts, therefore, that lie nearcit to 
the furface, or outfide of the body, and confequent! 
are moft immediately concerned in forming its outline, a 
firft to be confidered by a painter, viz. the external layer of 
the mufcles, efpecially the larger ones, and thof r 
moft fubje& to appear in the moyement and <'ti f th 
body. As to the {kin and fat under it, thefe are {pread ove: 
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the whole body, and are to bé confidered merely as a drapery 
or covering to the more inward parts, which appear every 
where more or lefs through them, at fome times and places 
in a {tronger, and at ether times in an obfcurer manner. But 
though the parts nearelt to the furface are the firft and motft 
obvious that belong to the ftudy of a painter, yet nature has 
fo contrived the human body, that the external parts cannot 
be well underitood, without a juft idea of the internal ones, 
even of thofe which are, as it were, buried in the centre of 
the body; I mean the bones or fkeleton, which are the 
foundation and frame on which the whole fabric is built, 
and to which, as a bafis, all the other parts are mediately 
or immediately referred ; particularly the mufcles, fo necef- 
fary to be known by painters, which are chiefly inferted into 
the bones, and make confiderable marks and impreffiqns 
upon them ; and confequently without the knowledge oie 
bones, the mufcles, and other foft parts cannot be under- 
ftood ; but there is another reafon why the bones mult be 
fudied by the painter, viz. becaufe parts of the bones, 
though covered by the integuments, appear not obfcurely 
to the eye in many places of the body, and, like the large 
mufeles, are the caufe of the outline, and of the character, 
proportion, beauty, and appearance of many parts; and 
when properly confidered and underftood, the bones, by fo 
many fixed points, give the fineft direction to a painter, not 
only how to find and place the mufclcs, but alfo how to 
draw the human body; nor can it be fo juftly or readily 
drawn by any painter, as by one who underftands anatomy 
in a malterly manner, particularly the bones and external 
mufcles, and can point them all out upon a living man, and, 
by means of that knowledge, determines all his points, and 
the forms and proportions of every part and member, add- 
ing one part to another as he knows they lie upon the bady ; 
this is the true and natural method of drawing the human 
figure. But though the bones and external mufcles are the 
moft neceflary part of the anatomical ftudy of a painter, yet 
it mutt be confeffed, that at leaft a general knowledge of the 
whole fabric is of great ufe, in order to a more complete 
and matterly reprefentation of the human body, and in order 
to be able to diverfify, and give reafon for every appearance ; 
and not only the folids muft be known by a painter, but he 
ought likewife to have fome idea of the fluids, as on thefe 
chiefly depend the various tints and colours of the fkin that 
appear in the different fexes and ages of life, in different 
charaéters and occafions, climates, andnations. Andas the 
human frame is fo contrived, that the movements and paf- 
fions of the mind affe& the body, and are evidently feen and 
diftinguifhed upon the countenance, and are exprefled there 
and in other parts of the body by {trong and certain charac- 
ters; and as this is the moft delicate and higheft part of the 
painter’s art, by which he is capable to move, to delight, and 
to inftru& mankind, and to recommend himfelf and his art to 
their efteem and admiration; therefore, the ftudy of the 
mind, and its various charaéters, paflions, and movements, 
fo far as they are marked upon and exprefled by the body, 
ought to be above all things the itudy of a painter; 
for as the members of the human body, in a good 
picture, beautifully appear through the drapery ; and as the 
bones and muicles appear through the fkin, fo the mind 
itfelf, in all its charaéters and pailions, appears upon the 
countenance, and in the expreflive proportions, attitudes, 
and tints of the various parts. A lover of the arts of de- 
fign, or indeed any anatomift of true tafte, will look upon the 
human body, and all its parts, with the eye of a painter ; 
otherwife, he will fee and defcribe it in an ignorant and ruf- 
tic manner. Obferving the human body with the eye of a 
painter, enables us to ice all its Poury and perfection, and 
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raifes in our minds a thoufand ideas of the ufes and propriety 
of the feveral parts, whereof one ignorant of painting will 
be totally infenfible; and, in defcribing the human body 
upon this plan, we naturally do it in the moft clear, fhort, 
and agreeable manner.”? We with toimprefs upon the mind 
of the young painter, that he mu/? abfolutely obtain a coms 
petent knowledge of anatomy, and therefore have flrength- 
ened by quotation what we before obferved. At the fame 
time we have purpofely omitted Dr. Prifbane’s reprehenfion 
of the method adopted by allartilts, viz. that of proportion- 
ing the figure by heads, &c. (fee Adrian’s meafures of the 
antique figures) which, if he had well confidered and under- 
ftood, he could not have rejected. 

In a well-formed figure, all its parts are in proportion to 
each other: if the head be the tenth part of the height of a 
perfect model, its imitation cannot be well, or with certainty, 
made without this being ufed as a fcale for the other parte; 
if the face be divided into three parts, and one of thefe parts 
be allowed to be the length of the nofe, which itis in all the 
fine fpecimens of beauty and proportion, either ancient or 
modern, then may the figure be faid to meafure eight heads 
in height, or thirty times the length of the nofe; and this 
{cale will give a right proportion to figures of all dimenfions, 
It is well to caution the ftudent again{t departing from the 
revered ancient path by the hafty determination of any 
perfon, as the young artift may be feduced by his adhe- 
rence to individual inftead of the generale of nature. See Rey- 
nolds’s Difcourfes to the Students of the Royal Academy. 
See alfo Fufcli’s LeGures. While he is beginning this pur- 
fuit, at the very time when he is the moft liable to err, we 
prefent our caution. It is not iztended to {peak of piétu- 
re{que anatomy, mercly to amufe perfons who with to have 
fome conception of it, but to endeavour fo to treat the fubje@, 
as to affiit thofe who defire to be direted into the right path 
of attaining neceffary information in order to praétice ; to 
point out the method, by which the ftudy is to be purfued ; 
what books, tables, and cafts are conceived to be moft proper 5 
and which, by experience, have been found the mott ufe- 
ful. Some obfervations will alfo be made that we apprehend 
are very much required, and which are not to be found in 
any printed work upon this fubje&, that we know to be ex- 
tant. Some of our readers may think too great ftrefs is 
laid upon anatomy for artifts, while to others thefe in- 
flruGions-will feem fuperficial. To the former, we re- 
commend a fecond confideration of what has been faid ; 
to the latter we fubmit, and refer our readers, for deeper 
knowledge, to the anatomical Jabours of the gentlemen, 
to whom thofe parts of the Cyclopedia are committed ; 
while at the fame time we advife the ftudent in painting not 
to pay too much attention to thole curious parts of anatomy, 
which do not concern his profeffion. In excufe for any want 
of conneétion which may appear, though it is meant to beas 
methodical as the nature ct the requirements will admit, it 
fhould be noticed, that fome of our obfervations are meant to 
be impreffed uponthe memory, and retained asdiftin@ maxims. 

Having thus far offered general obfervations, we might 
now immediately proceed in the particular fteps, by which 
the ftudent is to purfue his practical knowledge, were it not 
for a confideration, that an attention to theory fhould ina 
flight manner, at leaft, precede praGtice, for which reafon 
it is thought neceflary to exhibit a general fyftem of the 
bones and mufcles inthis place. ‘This has been done by ex- 
cellent writers upon anatomy, but many of them have been 
too particular for our prefent purpofe. As we think it may 
not be in the power of our readers to procure thofe works 
which are written ina flight manner, fuch as is at prefent re- 
quired, when it will be neceflary ; for this reafon the fol- 
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lowing general fyftems of ofteology and myology may be 
here introduced with great propriety. 

The fyftem of the bones or fkeleton, is, as it were, the 
folid frame that contains, defends, and gives {lability to the 
fofter parts, and to which they are ultimately attached, and 
confequently this bony fabric has of itfelf the general form, 

-fize, and appearance of the entire body. This folid frame is 
mott artfully compofed of different parts, jointed to one ano- 
ther, fu as to be capable of every ufeful and graceful motion 
in the whole and in all its parts: and the various bones and 

ieces of which it is compofed differ in fize, form, and ftrength, 
In pofition, connexion, and motions, according to the ufes 
and exigencies, and even the beauty of every part, to which 
they often add a certain prace and charatter, by obfcurely 
appearing here and there through the fofter parts, even in 
the living body. 

The head is, as it were, the dome or cupola to the whole 

edifice. In this higheft part the fenfes are placed, and the 
brain defended by folid bone. The head, like the reft of the 
body, derives its lize, form, proportions, and principal cha- 
racters firft from the bones; but the fofter parts that cover 
them add life to the motions and the finifhing beauty, in 
‘which laft the hair alfo concurs ; and it is furprifing how fo 
few fimple organs, and fo thin a covering to the foft parts, 
are capable of fuch infinite variety of forms and expreffions 
as we fee in the human countenance, affording an endlefs 
field of ttudy. In the head the bony part is a more complete 
fabric, and comes nearer to the form of the living fubject 
than any other part of the fkeleton; being the feat of fo 
many ncble organs, and the chief part to be ftudied by the 
painter, it deferves the firft place, according to the cuftom 
of fome anatomitlts. 

Here veitiges of the fmooth polifhed bone fhew themfelves 
in the forehead, in the rifings all around the eye, in the hol- 
low of the temples, on the nofe and check bones, and mar- 
gin of the jaw, giving great pleafure to the painter who un- 
derftands anatomy. 

Next comes the elegantly bent pillar of the fpine, ftrong, 
yet flexible, by confilting of fo many parts firmly tied toge- 
ther. This bony column, at the fame time, gives fize, 
ftrength, and motion to the body, attachment to many fur- 
rounding parts, and being hollow through its whole length, 
ferves to conduét and fecure the fpinal marrow, and to tranf- 
mit nerves to every part of the trunk and extremities. The 
{pine confilts of four and twenty vertebrz, generally in- 
crealing in fize as they defcend, and gradually varying in 
their figure; feven of thefe vertebre belong to the neck, 
which admit of peculiar and confiderable motion, and allow 
of many graceful movements to the head and neck. The 
next twelve belong to the back; thefe are almoft rigid, and 
admit of very little motion: to thefe, as to a folid bafis, the 
twelve ribs of each fide are attached, which, together with 
the fternum and their own cartilages, forma kind of yield- 
ing cage or bafket to contain the heart and lungs. ‘This 
bony cage admits of a {mall motion when we breathe; to the 
lower margin of it all around is fixed the diaphragm, a tranf- 
verfe mufcular partition, dividing the thorax from the abdo- 
men, a main organ of refpiration, and of other funétions. 
The five lower vertebrz belong to the loins, admit of confi- 
derable motion, and are of great ufe in the firm and graceful 
attitudes, and flexions of the trunk, and in many offices of 
common life. Between the ribs and pelvis there is a great 
void in the fkeleton, efpecially before. In this fpace lie 
many of the abdominal vifcera, with the parts that con- 
tain and cover them, making on the fore-part the beautiful 
{well of the abdomen, elegantly marked by the containing 
parts. 


To the fuperior part of the thorax, by means of the tranf- 
verfe clavicles, and of large and ftroug mufcles, are appended 
the upper extremities, which, at the fhoulders, give breadth 
to the thorax above, ard ferve many noble purpofes of 
{trength, of art, of defence, of expreffion, and of beauty. 
Thefe are divided into the fhoulder, canfifting of the clavicle 
before, and che thin broad feapule behind, which, moving 
free among the mufcles, by their means govern the motions 
of the whole arm, and its triangular form has a moft beauti- 
ful effet, feen floating among the foft parts in the naked 
figure; and indeed the whole fhoulder is a moft noble part, 
and a fine exercife to a painter; for, befides many large mul- 
cles, the bones themfelves alfo mot beautifully aud diftin@ly 
appear. Next comes the arm bone, capable of a large and 
free motion, whofe round head at the fhoulder, in lean per- 
fons, obfcurely appears, and at the lower end its condyles 
are evidently feen, where it is joined to the forearm ; this 
confifts of the radius and ulna, which move upon the arm 
bone with the more confined motion of flexion and extenfion; 
but for the fake of the hand, and its various and important 
ufes, the radius and ulna likewife revolve upon each other 
lengthways, in a very curious and fingular manner, turning 
the hand alternately prone and fupine, as upon an axis. 
Laftly comes the hand itfelf ; it confifts of the carpus, me- 
tacarpus, and five fingers, the thumb being, as it were, an 
antagonift to the other four ; the whole together, by its ge- 
neral form, and different parts and motions, ferving almoft 
every poffible ufe, and its various attitudes being capable of 
great beauty and variety. 

We come now to the pelvis and lower extremities; the 
pelvis fupports and defends the lower vifcera. The back 
part, or os facrum of a triangular form is, as it were, the 
bafis and continuation of the fpine, whofe vertebre it ob- 
fcurely refembles, and performs its offices by receiving the 
extremity of the {pinal marrow, and tranfmitting nerves to 
the furrounding parts. ‘Whe lateral and fore-parts of the 
pelvis, though fixcd and immoveable, anfierin lome refpects 
to the feapule and clavicles, as they afford fockets for the 
thigh-bones, and alfo a feat to many {trong mufcles that be- 
long to the trunk and extremities. ‘The upper margins of 
the offa ilium appear gracefully in the living body on the 
fore-part, and form a kind of boundary between the belly 
and the thighs. The fpiies of the os ilium, as of the ver- 
tebre, obf{curely appear in bodies not loaded with fat, and 
alfo the great trochanter is deeply immerfed among large and 
ftrong mu{cles; but at the knee the bones make a very fine 
appearance, wiz. the condyles of the thigh-bone, the tops of 
the tibia ad fibula, and the patella, a bone fo beautiful and 
fo ufeful in the government and defence of this joint. The 
bone of the tibia appears through the whole length of the 
leg, and at the lower part of the tibia and fibula, the two 
ankles elegantly appear, and fix the bounds between the leg 
and foot. ‘The foot, a thick and folid part, ferving asa batis 
and fupport to the whole body, confifts of the tarfus, me- 


tatarfus, and toes; in the whole, and in every part, it in - 
fome fort refembles the hand, and, although much inferior, . 


comes next to it in beauty. 

The fkeleton is one fimple fy {tem of folid parts, ferving as 
a jointed frame on which to build the reft of the body. But 
the mufcular or flefhy parts that clothe and move the fkele- 


ton are foft, and form a more various-and cor plicated fyf-. 
tem, confifting of different ftrata or layers, one covering ano- - 


ther, and divided into numerous portions of different fize and 


figure; regularly difpofed over the whole body, compofing a - 


great part of its bulk, and the chief caufe of the fize and 
form of the members; for when ftripped of its uniform 
coverings, viz. the fkin, and cellular or. fatty membrane, 
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the external mufcular figure nearly refembles that of the en- 
tire body. : . 

The mulcles differ greatly in their fize, figure, and other 
particulars, according to the parts where they are fituated, 
and the ufes to which they are applied. But in general they 
are compofed of fibres; the middle part or belly being large, 
foft, and red, and the extremities or tendons, which are ge- 
nerally inferted in bones, being fmaller and harder, white and 
fhining. The red part is properly the moving power, and 
acts by contraction, during which it {wells, and becomes 
hard and fhorter, fometimes to a great degree, and thereby 
pulls the parts to which its extremities are afixed. The 
mufeles are governed by the power of the will, except the 
fibres of the heart and of the inteltines, &c. which are of all 
others the molt irritable ; the mufcles of refpiration act in 
both wavs. ‘Lhe mufcles can act in a moft gentle and deli- 
cate manner; and alfo with great ftrength and velocity, 
though much of their power is loft by the places and manner 
in which they are often fituated and inferted on the parts to 
be moved. The caufes of mufcular motion are difficult to be 
accounted for. : 

The mufeles are arranged in their places, and allowed to 
flide upon each other by means of the cellular or fatty mem- 
brane ; and their fibres are lubricated every where by the oil 
it contains, and in the fabric of the body, and of the mul- 
cles themfelves, many contrivances are ufed to affift their ac- 
tions. The mufcles are in fufficient number, and fo difpofed 
and contrived, as to be a warm covering and defence to the 
more inward parts, as well as to move the joints in all the di- 
reGtious they are capable of, to aflift in many functions of the 
body, and to place and retain it in every poffible attitude ; 
in doing which the particular mufcles feldom aét alone, but 
in the moft various manner co-operate with, or oppofe each 
other; fo that the whole mufcular fy {tem may be contidered 
as one mufcle, every fibre being under the power of the 
will, at the pleafure of which the whole body, and all its 
parts, are at once or alternately moved and governed, as 
it were, by fo many bridles. Befides this grand purpofe of 
the mufcles, they likewife ferve the general ufes of the 
animal machine, being the chief caufe of refpiration, and of 
the circulation of the blood and juices; alfo promoting di- 


geftion, abforption, fecretion, excretion, nutrition, and 
tae : 
growth ; hence they likewife prevent and cure obftructions, 


and other difeafes, and by their inceflant a€tion, are one 
great caufe of the hardening and waiting of the body, and 
the decays of old age. stl 

Although we think too great an attention to the minutiz 
fhould be avoided by the ftudent, efpecially at the firit, yet it 
will be worth the attention of the young artift to examine the 
nature of a mu(cle a little more carefully ; and to know that. 
the flefhy part of a mufcle confifts of a bundle of thin long 
threads, and is divided into a great number of fafciculi, or 
little mufcles, each inclofed in its proper membrane. The 
fafciculi of mufcular fibres have not always the fame fitua- 
tion in regard to each other, nor run in the fame direction, 
but fometimes run parallel to themfelves and their tendons, 
and are fometimes difpofed obliquely both to their tendons 
and to each other; but information refpecting circumitances 
of this nature will be more completely obtained by infpecting 
the mufcles themfelves. A fight of the object will imprefs 
the knowledge conveyed by the anatomift in the molt forci- 
ble manner upon the itudent’s mind. 

Some have thought that the moft proper method for the 
painter to begin his ftudies is under the inftru€tion of fome 
able anatomilt; but, unlefs the anatomilt underftand the arts 
of defign, this we difapprove, and think it beft that the af- 
fiftance of difle€tions fhould rather follow than precede the 
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general practical knowledge. It is therefore recommended 
that the fludent provide himfelf with fome of the tables 
which anatomilts have publifhed. The tables of Albinus are 
defervedly elteemed ; and what are, perhaps, better, thofe 
cut in wood, and which illuftrate the ancient folio volume of 
Vefalius, edited in 1543, faid to be drawn by ‘Titian; but 
whoever the artilt was, they are delineated with great judg- 
ment, the figures are graceful, the mufcles are reprefented in 
a robutt flate, and properly fwelling to the action of the 
figures: if this be of no great confequence to furgeons it is to 
painters. hefe tables may be copied with great advantage, 
We fuppofe the ftudent to be expert in drawing, which is the 
firft ftep to be taken in the painter’s art. ‘Timey’s compen- 
dious treatife of anatomy is alfo to be recommended: it is a 
{election made with judgment, although the plates are copied; 
the fhapes and lituation of the exteraal mufcles. their names, 
attachments, and ufes are mentioned. This compendium was 
publifhed by Sayer, in Fleet-ftreet, in 1772. While fuch 
reprefentations as thefe are copying, which fhould not be in . 
acarelefs but in a decided and determined manner, the ftu- 
dent willattain a great deal of the general knowledge of ana- 
tomy, efpecially if he fhould write upon the margin of his 
different views of the fkeleton the names of the principal 
mulcles, which, in the complete figure, unite themfelves by 
their tendinous attachment to the bones, with lines drawn 
to their origin and their infertion ; and alfo if the drawings 
of the mufcular figures in this work have in their margins the 
names of the mu(cles, to which may be added their chara€ters 
as flexors or extenfors, and the limb they bend, extend, or 
rotate, pronate, or fupinate, &c. Tinney’s compendium, 
before mentioned, will readily affift in this particular, al- 
though the original figures in Velalius are more recommended 
as objects to copy after, if that work can be procured. 

The next ftep we recommend is to obtain the ufe of a 
good fkeleton, fupplied with a careful imitation of the na- 
tural cartilages and its articulations. With this fhould be 
compared the drawings which the ftudent has been directed 
to make, and the different views they reprefent, as in front, 
fideways, or behind, gratifying his curiofity, and imprinting 
the object upon his memory. To the complete bony fabric, 
the head, trunk, and limbs fhould be obtained feparate, for 
convenience, and their more particular infpe&tion ; and fome 
of the bones fingly, that the joints, &c. may be more care- 
fully obferved. We advife the young artift to draw thefe in 
different views; firlt, the feparate bones as large as nature, 
marking the tuberofities and ridges, which give attachment 
to the mufcles, the condyles of the joints, &c. with written 
remarks on the margin. We conclude that the ftudent has 
been initiated into the principles of grace, and knows, in 
fome degree, how to produce a figure in eafy progreilive 
motion, or prepared for fuch motion, which is what painters 
mean by grace (fee Grace.) In the fkeleton he will obferve 
how the joints, &c. by their mechanifm, admit the mufcles 
to produce thefe effeéts in the living body: this will open a 
great field of contemplation refpecting his art, and in the 
wonderfully contrived object before him, the profound wif- 
dom of his Mager. When he has thus advanced to an exa- 
mination of the fkeleton itfelf, he may derive much affiftance 
from an anatomilt, who knows how to point out to the artift 
fuch parts as will be requifite in his art ; adapting himfelf 
properly to the degree of attainment which the ftudent has 
made. Inthe want of fucha friend, however, the works of 
anatomifts are recommended. 

The following hints, we apprehend, will be of ufe; they 
are few and fhort, though they may be important, as we 
only mean to give direétions refpe@ting the manner in which 
the painter is to purfue his ftudies. 
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Tt is of no great confequence whether we commence with 
the head or the pelvis: but in conformity to the fyftem al- 
ready given, the head is firft mentioned ; in which it was ob- 
ferved, the bony part comes nearer to the form of the living 
head than any other part of the fkeleton. This fhould, like 
the reft, be drawn carefully ; the face being complicated in 
its parts demands great attention, which may be deferred for 
the prefent. Let the artift, however, examine the mailoid 
procels of the head, which will be important to him in future ; 
let him obferve how the head is placed upon the atlas of the 
fpine, which moves freely upon the tooth-like procefs of the 
fecond vertebra. Let him obferve the general fupport which 
is given to the trunk and upper extremities by the balis of 
the feveral vertebrz, the degree of motion which is allowed 
to each part, much in the neck and loins, little in the back, 
and none in the vertebra of the facrum ; how near the centre 
of the body thisis placed, although the f{pinal procefles of the 
vertebrz in the back approach fo near to the contour of the 
fizure, forming that ridge which is ufually called the back- 
bone; yet, the pillar of fupport which is compofed by the 
bafis of the vertebrz, articulated in a peculiar manner to 
each other, is, upon the whole, much nearer to the centre of 
the body than will be fuppofed upon the firft infpection. 
Although the figure of each rib, which is attached to the 
fpine, may be examined in future with more attention, yet, 
at firlt, we recommend the confideration of ‘the whole to- 
gether, that is, the general figure of the ribs with the fter- 
num and cartilages, as the ftudent’s proper objeét, for con- 
fideration ; the fudden turns which the ribs take backwards 
from their connexion with the f{pine, after which their curva- 
ture is not fo fenfible ; alfo that the capacity of the upper 
part of the trunk is very {mall when compared with that 
which is below, contrary perhaps to what might be expefed 
from a fight only of the living figure: he may be inquifi- 
tive refpeCting the extent of motion of the ribs while breath- 
ing, in which his anatomical inftru€tor can greatly affilt him. 
Let him examine the junétion and fituation of the clavicle ; 
the degree of elevation to which the other end of the clavicle 
being attached to the acromium of the feapula, is permitted 
to rife by the elevation of the fhoulder. The fcapula fhould 
be carefully drawn as weil as infpeéted, the outlide of the 
parts behind, and efpecially the {pine of that important 
bone; how much it can be moved by the elevation of the 
arm above the head, and how much nearer the bafes of the 
fcapule can approach each other, when the fhoulders are 
drawn backward ; alfo how diltant from each other the bafes 
are, when the fhoulders are drawn forwards. Several views 
of the end of the feapula fhould be delineated, both in con- 
nexion with, and without, the bone of the arm, marking the 
acromium and coracoid proces. The infide view of this 
bone fhould be fetched with the clavicle and humerus re- 
moved ; that the mind may be clear in thefe parts, although 
they are very much hidden by mufcles, &c. in the living 
figure. When the nature of the ball and focket-joint of the 
humerus with the fcapula bas been well obferved, nothing 
need, at prefent, to be noticed, but to draw and mark that 
bone of the arm, and notice the parts upon it which give at- 
tachment to the mufcles, until the ftudent come to the ex- 
tremity united to the ulna; which, we think, fhould have 
confiderable attention paid to it, both as united with the 
bones of the fore-arm, and feparate, that the hinge-joint may 
be well underftood, being careful to examine the condyles, 
and alfo the fmaller tuberofities, &c. If he can have an op- 
portunity of drawing from a natural fkeleton (a natural {ke- 
leton is one prepared with its own proper cartilages) it will 
be greatly advantageous to him; and more-fo, if he can in- 
Spect and draw from thefe oo when newly diffeted. We 


alfo advife that particular attention be given to the inner and 
outer protuberance of the humerus, giving attachment to 
fome very important mufcles with which artifts ought to be 
acquainted. 

The ulna fhould be drawn feparate and in conneétion with 
the radius, its hinge-joint alfo with the humerus : this fhould 
not be patft over haftily. Its extremity at the elbow fhould 
he very much confidered, and the permiffion it receives by 
the hollow of the humerus, &c. of finking, as it were, into 
that hollow, when the fore arm is extended. he fame at- 
tention mult be paid to the peculiar fhape of the radius, the 
junction of the upper extremity of this bone with the ulna 
and humerus, the rotary motion which is admitted, in pro- 
nation and fupination; the fize of thefe bones at the elbow 
and at the wrift, the head of the ulna being larger above, 
{maller below, and the contrary in the radius; as well as the 
general fhape and proportion when both are united together. 
Laftly, with refpeét to the prefent confideration of the ra- 
dius, we call particular attention to the tubercle, in which is 
inferted the tendon of the biceps mufcle. The compaét 
bones of the wrilt or carpus being articulated to the radius, 
with the confiderable motion it allows, will be an obje& to 
which, even at firlt, the attention is due, and its union with 
the hand, &c. The metacarpal bones, and thofe of the 
fingers may be well underftood by making careful drawings. 

We now defcend to the pelvis, compofed indeed of feveral 
bones, but perhaps better underftood by artifts, when they 
are together, than when feparate, as they admit of no mo- 
tion in themfelves, except at she coccyx : but the motions of 
the pelvis itfelf, upon the thighs, demands, we think, even at 
the very firtt, as much attention, if not more, than any other 
bone of the human body. 

The underftanding of the turns which this compages of 
bones take in ftanding or moving figures, will particularly 
aft the informed artift to produce graceful effets in his 
imitations, or, at leaft, without knowledge of this particu- 
lar, it is by accident only that he can produce his figures in 
graceful poitures. When by drawing this bafon for the 
abdominal vifcera (without concerning himfelf with its con- 
tents), he is become acquainted with its form, he fhould 
ftudy in the following manner: let him obferve the upright 
polture of a graceful figure, ftanding upon one leg, right or 
left ; let him next confider how the fpine of the ilium will 
appear in that ftate ; then place the pelvis fo before him, and 
draw it carefully, the inclination of that important part be- 
ing according to the poflure. This hint will do for a perfon 
who is eager in the purfuit of knowledge, in all other ftates 
in which the a€tion moves the pelvis; and will exhibit to him 
the different naiure of the ftudy of anatomy, in a furgeon or 
a painter, or to what different ends the fame ftudy may be 
applied. 

The ball and focket-joint fhould be well confidered, where 
the femur is articulated with the ilium, the whole form of the 
thigh-bone fhould have due attention paid to it: particular 
notice fhould be taken of the great trocanter, and alfo fome 
obfervation fhould be made upon the ridges in the femur. This 
fhould be ftudied by the artift ; being fet in the different pof- 
tures that it fultains, under particular ations, as was before 
directed for the pelvis ; but the condyles, and the nature of 
the joint, and its tuberofities, demand {tri@ attention in con- 
nection with the large bone of the leg. It fhould be ob- 
ferved, that this joint is very ridged when the leg fupports 
the figure, and admits of no rotatory motion; this joint 
thoulg alfo be ftudied without, as well as in conne¢tion with 
the patella. When the leg is firmly extended, as in fupport- 
ing the body, the patella is drawn up by ftrong mufcles, and 
rifes above the joint, being then ftationed on the outfide of 
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the head of the femur; but when the leg is bent, the point 
of the patella again falls within the joint 

By carefully drawing the tibia and fibula they will be under- 
ftood ; but the protuberances forming the aukles mult be 
obferved, and the faithful delineation of them ftored up in 
the mind ; noticing that the inner ankle, formed by the tibia, 
is higher, and advances more forward than the outer ankle 
formed by the fibula. The heel and tarfal bones with the 
metatarfal, fhould be ftudied as they are united, noticing 
the manner in which the bones of the leg are placed upon 
them, together with the whole of that finely conflruQed 
arch that bears up the whole body. 

In addition to what has been faid upon the fudy of the 
knee, the aid which the natural fkeleton affords, fhould lead 
the draftfman to corre& knowledge of this important and 
beautifully formed and ufeful joint. Ifhe has opportunity, 
it fhould be alfo ttudied after a freth difleted fubjeG, with 
the leg in extenfion, as well as in its {tate of flexion, and, as 
before hinted, his obfervations written on the margin fhould 
accompany the drawings. 

In contemplating the articulations in the natural fkeleton, 
it will be obferved, that the lengthening of the body at one 
time more than another, is not by drawing out like a worm 
one part of the body from auother, but by the mufcles 
bringing the bones more perpendicularly over each other. 
“This leads to the confideration of the mu/cles. 

“A mutcle is compofed of two tendinous and flender 
parts,’ as Count Algarotti expreffes himfelf ; ‘* one called 
the head, and the other the tail, both terminating at the 
bones, and of an intermediate part, called the belly ; the ac- 
tion of a mufcle confitts in an extraordinary {welling of this 
intermediate part, while the head remains at reft, fo as to 
bring the tail nearer to the head, and confequently the part 
to which the head of the mufcle is fixed, nearer to that part 
into which the head of it is inferted. ‘There are many mo- 
tions, to effe&t which feveral of the mufcles (for this reafon 
called co-operating mufcles) mult {well and operate together, 
while thofe calculated to effe& a contrary motion (and there- 
fore called antagonift mufcles) appear foft and Aaccid. Thus, 
for example, the biceps and the brachizus internus labour ; 
and when the arm is to be bent, and become more prominent 
than ufual, while the gemellus, the brachizusexternus, atid the 
anconeus, whofe office is to extend the arm, continueasit were 
flat and idle. he fame happens refpectively in all the other 
motions of the body. When the antagonilt mufeles of any 
part operate alone and at the fame time, fuch part becomes 
rigid and motionlefs; this a¢tion of the mufcles is called 
tonic.”’ It is to be wifhed that the ftudent may be informed 
by a diffected fubje€t of the nature of the different forts of 
mufcles, as thofe whofe fibres are dire&t, like the biceps, of 
others which are oblique, as the peCtoral mufele, of thofe 
which are called pennitorm or feathery, as that which moves 
the thumb. Thofe which are round, being internal or little 
feen, do not belong to his ftudies. He fhould alfo be taught 
that the tendons admit of no contraétion or extenfion ; that 
they are long for convenience, and that they are in general 
confined near the centre of motion, by annular ligaments, to 
prevent deformity, and alfo to admit of a more quick motion, 
asin the wrilt; but where the contrary arrangement renders 
them more ufeful, they are not thus confined as in the ham- 
itrings, and the bend of the fore-arm. 

He fhould know that the fame mufcles are ufed to draw 
the body to the arm, which draw that member to the body ; 
alfo, that thofe mufcles which bend the thigh on the body, 
when the feet are fixed, bend the body on the thigh; that 
fome mufcles have not all their motions engaged in every ac- 
tion in which {uch mufcles are employed, but only part of 


them, as the deltoid, the portions of which have varions 
motions; fuch portions, however, never aét without the 
concurrence of fome other affilling mufcle with them. 

Thefe things being premifed, the ftudent is to be direéted 
how to proceed, and what are the readieft means. We be- 
fore direéted him to the tables publifhed by anatomifts: this 
advice, we fuppofe, to have been com hed with. It is, 
therefore, recommended him to draw with care from a good 
calt of a mufcular figure, after the fkin and other integu- 
ments have been taken away by a fkilful anatomift. In the 
Royal Academy there is a valuable figure of this kind, 
which is ftrongly recommended to thofe who can have accefs 
to it; and where he will alfo find other fubje&ts of this na- 
ture worthy his attention, as well as proper inftruction from 
a very refpectable profeflor of anatomy ; but in the want of 
the inflrufion which that inflitution has provided for its 
ftudents, &c. and the ufe of the large anatomical cats, 
which it poffeffes, a caft fhould be procured from thofe 
Shops which fupply artifts with anatomical and other figures 
in plafter of Paris. Mr. Banks made an excellent model 
after the original, which we mentioned to be in the Royal 
Academy, about three feet in height, which was caft in 
platter; and we recommend it above any others that we 
know can be obtained. The figure (of which this is an ad- 
mirable copy, though of reduced fize) was prepared for the 
artilts by the late Dr. William Hunter, to which every atten- 
tion was paid both by him and the artifts who affilled in 
placing the figure in a graceful attitude. 

The unfortunate fubjeét of that caft was executed for 
murder, the body was taken from the place of execution as 
quickly as poffible, and while warm, and the mufcles capable 
of contraétion, to which their nature difpofes them (even 
without the influence of the will), the body was fet in the 
pofture it now ftands, and in which ftate it was diflected ; 
then the calt, of which we {peak, was produced. Many 
fimilar attempts have been made, but this appears to be by 
far the moft fuccefsful of any figure we are acquainted with, 
which arifes from feveral concurring circumftances; fuch as its 
being a well proportioned figure, its attitude graceful, the 
limbs fo difpofed as to fhew each part diltin@ly, and its 
having been prepared by a great anatomilt. Being a caft 
from nature itfelf, the mind has an unbounded confidence 
that he who ftudies from it cannot be mifled by the miftakes 
of an artift; and that the figure being fet while the mufcles 
were warm, they have, in a great degree, the proper fwell, 
comporting with the {late of thelimbs. Mr. Spong madea 
{mall model of this figure, the bronze cafts from which, for 
their fize, are excellent. There are feveral other calts to be 
met with which may greatly affilt the ftudent: that after the 
anatomical figure which was modelled by Mr. Rubiliac, is very 
natural and good; there are alfo fome executed by_the 
French Academy. We recommend the head and neck as 
large as life from the French, and alfo the trunk and upper 
extremities in a reduced fize; one fide having the external 
mulcles taken off, and the other fide retaining them for the 
fake of comparifon. Another of the leg and thigh of a 
man with half the pelvis, exhibiting the pfoas mufcle; the 
laft\which we particularize, and deterving as much notice as 
any, are two diffeted arms, calt under Dr. Hunter, which 
are fine exhibitions. of mufcular {trength. While the {tu- 
dent is in praGtice, and as his judgment expands, or his fel- 
low praétitioners recommend, he will find affilting objets of 
this nature prefented to hinrstm abundance. ‘Thefe hints 
concerning the caits, &c. may be of ufe to fome of our rea~ 
ders, efpecially thofe who are fituated at a diftance from the 
metropolis. 

Whatever calt of the mufcles the ftudent’s judgment or 
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convenience has feleéted, he ought to examine and copy dif- 
ferent views, writing upon the margin (as we directed concern- 
ing the ftudy of ofteology) the names of the muicles, their 
origin, infertion, and their ufe, as flexors, extenfors, and rota- 
tors; obferving, with the fame attention, the fituation of 
the bones behind the mufcles, and where the projections on 
the furface are caufed by them. While the young artift is 
making fuch drawings, he will do well continually to exa- 
mine and compare the living figure with the anatomical cait ; 
the figure being placed in the fame attitude with the object 
of his imitation ; tracing with the finger the bones and muf- 
cles of the living {ubje to afcertain the caufes of the effects 
he obferves, and which he cannot otherwife account for, 
This will greatly facilitate his knowledge. 

A common-place book for anatomical fletches, as well 
as the complete drawings he has been advifed to make, will 
be very ufeful, in which the feparate parts may be delineated ; 
beginning with the head, and defcending to the lower ex- 
tremities, in the following manner. Firlt, fuppofe it to be 
the front view of the head and face of the fkeleton ; then 
he may draw from a plafter caft of the head, &c. with the 
fin taken off; fuch asthe large diflected head, from nature, 
which we mentioned as being prepared by the French aca- 
demy ; or if this be not at hand, the head from any of the 
before-mentioned anatomical figures. Then a drawing fhould 
be made in the fame view froma living perfon, one in whom 
the mufcles are to be dittinguifhed, the fubject not being 
covered too much with fat. Several views of the face fhould 
be treated in this manner. 

What hasbeen faid of the head will apply to theneck, trunk, 
the arms, hand, thighs, legs, and feet ; this praClical method 
will be of confiderable ufe to the artilt,and if the feparate parts 
in different views be alfo drawn from fome of the antique 
figures, fuch as are placed in a fimilar pofture, his tafte and 
ftyle will, at the fame time, be greatly improved; it will 
naturally fuggelt itfelf, that fuch of the antiques as are 
robuft and herculean, will be moit proper for him at firft 
to feleét, for fuch purpofes; thefe objects will lead him not 
only into the knowledge of the parts, but he will naturally 
imbibe the right {tyle of reprefenting mufcular motion from 
them. We are acquainted with no critic who has obferved 
any anatomical error in the antique ftatues, of an inftance in 
which the profound knowledge of anatomy does not appear ; 
none who have dete¢ted a falfe {welling of the mufcles, or 
any oftentatious difplay of anatomy; for thofe well-in- 
formed artilts exhibited no more of their knowledge than 
was proper, as it refpeéted the character of the fubjedt, 
either delicate or robult, at reft, in motion, or in violent 
exertions. 

This remark, we believe, is {tri@tly due to the ftatues and 
fragments of the ancients, though it may not be fo ap- 
plicable to the valuable works, in other refpe&ts, of the 
great Michael Angelo himfelf; whofe figures will, nots 
withftanding, be of a very improving nature, efpecially 
while the artift is in purfuit of anatomical knowledge ; 
but he fhould be cautioned not to follow even this extra- 
ordinary man in reprefenting thefe appearances too ftrong, 
where it is not requifite ; nor in giving the {welled motion 
of the mufcles to the whole body and limbs, flexors, and 
extenfors, at the fame time,—which cannot be, but in rare 
‘inftances, as in fudden itarts of furprife or agony. A common- 
place book of the nature which has been recommended, befides 
the original exercife, will reftore to his memory the im- 
preffion which time may efface from it. This being the 
ftudent’s own work, a fight of it, and his other ftudies of 
the fame nature, will more aflitt his recolleGion, concern- 
angie tebjett he has formerly confidered, than a much 
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longer examination of prints or drawings by other perfons 
can be fuppofed to do. 

In order to prevent embarraffment amongft the great 
number of mufcles, the following arrangement is made ; 
by which the ftudent’s attention at firft may be circum- 
feribed, and thef: demand his particular attention, viz. 


Temporalis ReGus abdominis 
Zygomaticus Latiffimus dorft 
Meaffeter Teres major 
Sternohydideus Infrafpinatus 
Sternomaftoideus Splentus 


Latiffimus colli 
Cleidomaftoideus 


Sacrolumbaris 


Longiffimus dorfi 


Trapezius or cucularis Gluteus major 


Rhomboides Gluteus medius 
Pe@oralis Triceps 
Deltoides Phoe 

Biceps Membranofus 
Brachieus internus Sartorius 
Geinellus Gracilis 
Anconeus Biceps femoris 
Pronator teres Seminervo/fus 
Supinator radii longus Semimembrano/us 


Flexor carpi radialis 
Flexor carpi ulnaris 


Pajflus internus 
Vaflus externus 


Palmaris Reéus femoris 
Perforans Tibialis anticus 
Perforaius Peroneus 
Lxtenfor digitorum Gaffrocnemius 
Lxtenfor minimi digiti Soleus 


Extenfor pollicis manus 
Serratus major anticus 
Obliquus defcendens 
Thefe mufcles feleéted, and thus arranged, are few in 
number, and will not perplex the f{tudent ; contidering how 
important they are to his art, he fhould not be difcouraged 
when informed, that with moft of thefe he ought to be 
intimately acquainted. With refpe& to the pfox, and one or 
two more of the internal mufcles, it is neceflary only to know 
that they exift, and where they are fituated ; but molt of the 
other mufcles, thus particularifed, fhould be very familiar ta 
him, not only where they are placed, but how they appear 
when at reft, in common a&tion, or in violent exertion 3 and ~ 
if the method we have recommended be adhered to, atolera- 
ble capacity will attain a great degree of knowledge refpeét- 
ing the mufcles, as well as the bones of the human figure. 

In the Royal Academy will be feen, befide that already 
mentioned, another mufcular figure, prepared by Dr. Hun- 
ter, one fide only of which has the fkin, fat, &c. taken off, 
that a comparifon may be made with the other fide of the 
figure, in which it may be feen how much thicker fome parts 
of the human body are covered than others. The ftudent 
ought to have information refpecting this circumftance by 
other ineans, if he has not accefs to this figure. Jt fhould 
alfo be known that although there is a confiderable difference 
in the fize of the mufcles in different fubjeG&ts, between thofe 
who are accuftomed to labour and exercife, and thofe who 
are more fedentary; yet it is the cellular membrane, or 
fat, which principally conftitutes the difference between 
corpulence and meagrenefs, and not the mufcular flefhy fub- 
flance of the body ; and alfo that children’s mufcles are in 
proportion with adult, according to their fize and age: the 
painter will fee the propriety of this remark. 

One more obfervation is neceffary to be made refpeGing 
the covering of the mufcles, which is concerning thofe 
tendinous expanfions that wrap up and bind them together 
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Extenfor digitorum pedis 
Extenfor pollicis pedis. 
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in many parts; thefe are ufually frong, although thin and 
traniparent ; on that account they cannot in general be fo 
well expreffed by calts or drawings, but in the diffeéted fub- 
jea, which the ftudent fhould infpect if poffible ; the fkin 
‘and fat being taken off, the expanfions are difeovered by 
their white and fhining appearance. We advile all young 
artilts to obtain initruétion refpe&ting thefe aponeurotic ex- 
pantions, and particularly the fafeia, which arifes from the 
tendon of the biceps mufcles inferted into the radius, and 
alfo from the palmaris covering the palm of the hand, and 
the expanfion from the gluteus, where it js united with the 
trochanter, covering the mufcles.of the thigh; he fhould 
confider this as no trivial objet of his concern. In the 
fore-arm the ftruaQure from the aponeurofis is fo ftrong as 
greatly to affect the form of that part of the limbs where it 
pafles over the pronator teres, flexor, carpi radialis, palmaris, 
&c. and it is {trong enough to thew itfelf, even in calts from 
nature ; in the cait from an arm prepared by Dr. Hunter, 
this is beautifully preferved, although a diffeéted arm will 
{hew it better. It will perplex the ftudent to account for 
{uch appearances in general, although he may have the moft 
perfect knowledge of the bones and mufcles, unlefs he be 
informed refpeCting this circumftance alfo.—In various parts 
of the body fome of the larger veins appear, fuch will be 
found upon the furface of the fubjeéts, from which the 
painter makes his ftudies, and therefore he need not to 
be particularly dire&ted, nor concerning thofe which redden 
the parts upon exertion, as the fore-arm, when the hand is 
ftrongly grafping a {word, &c. or the rednefs and palenefs 
occafioned by the different paflions of the foul. See Pas- 
SIONS. 

We might defcribe the a€tion of the mufcles we have fe- 
le&ted, and in the order they are arranged ; but this would 
be defcending to particulars more than we propofed, efpe- 
cially as they are belt learned under the immediate inftruGtion 
of an anatomilt, pointing them out on the living figure, or 
which the ftudent may obferve upon his own perfon in a 
giafs, (a method much recommended by the late Dr. Wm. 
Hunter, ) or upon a living mufcular fubject. We thall, 
however, particularize a few muicles as {pecimens, in order 
to lead him into the proper method, by which he is to pro- 
ceed with the reft, and alfo prefent fome obfervations for 
his confideration. 

A figure ftanding gracefully cannot, with propriety, be 
faid to be in motion or exertion, but many of the muf- 
cles are in exertion to produce even this effet, i. e. thofe 
which fupport the figure in the ereét pofition, efpecially the 
mufcles of the ftanding leg and of the loins. 

When the body is prepared by the mind to receive and 
fupport a weight, the mufcles are in exertion, prepared to 
{upport what it expeéts to be received: fhould a man offer 
to another any heavy weight, covered with a light fubftance, 
as cork, &c. bringing it with fuch an air as to imply it was 
not heavy ; from the mind being thus deceived, there would 
not be a preparation or exertion of the muicles adequate to 
fupport it, and confequently it would fall and endanger his 
toes, although the perfon would be more than capable of 
fupporting it under other circumftances. On the contrary, 
if a body of alight nature be thus prefented, covered fo as 
to reprefent a very heavy fubftance, and the perfon convey- 
ing it feems to exert himfelf as bearing a confiderable weight, 
fo foon as the palms of the hand come in contaé with the 
pretended heavy fubftance, the mufcles would be fo prepared 
to exert themfelves, as immediately to heave it into the air. 
This may be feen alfo in the mufcular exertion of a perfon 
catching a ball projected with a ftrong degree of force. 
Ao artit may obtain es > a refpecting the propriety 


of mofcular exertion, from the ancients, by placing a living 
perfon in the aétion of any of the antique figures, as per- 
forming what they reprefent the figure doing ; {triétly com- 
paring with the figure the feveral mufcles and limbs, as welt 
as the general form ; whether ftanding gracefully, as the 
Antinous, more exerted as the Apollo Belvedere, or in 
violent exertion, as the Laocoon. ‘ 

This method is the beft we can recommend for the im- 
provement of the fludent’s tafte and judgment, other me- 
thods will conduce to his knowledge of the parts; but this 
will communicate the idea of graceful motion and the proper 
expreflion of the figure. Studies from the living figure 
fiould be continually made, and thofe who are wife and are 
not prevented by other avocatious, fhould in England, as 
in France and Italy, never forfake the life academy, in 
which fchool much of pra@tical knowledge will be learned ; 
but the fludent’s tafte muft be formed trom the antique 
figures, in all that relates to proportion, elegance of form, 
and anatomical propricty. A found knowledge of ana- 
tomy, is the ground of the painter’s art; it is, however, 
better to know and produce the effects like the ancients, 
after their deepeft refearches, fo as to hide the artifice by 
which thofe effe€ts are produced. Ars cf celare artem. 

Although it is not our intention to defcribe the minutiz 
of the mufcles, included in the lilt, yet we fhall notice a 
few of them and fome other circumitances, as a fpecimen. 
Dr. Hunter has often been heard to fay, that the principal 
method he ufed in order to attain the knowledge of maf- 
cular motion was by confulting his own body, becaufe he 
could give the aGtion to thofe mvfcles he wifhéd to examine, 
and he ftrongly recommended this method to others. This 
trial, from fo eminent acharaGter, will be adopted fo far at 
lealt, as it re{peéts the intricate mufcles of the fore-arm, and 
bya glafs he may infpe& the front of the whole figure; but 
fuch parts as cannot thus be examined, muft be fought forin 
another perfon. When a living mufcular fubje& is placed 
before the ftudent, (with an affiftant to oppofe the effort 
which he is to make, in order to retain the mufcles in aétion 
for a fhort {pace of time, while they are under immediate 
notice), the commencement may be with the head. The 
mafleter and temporal mufcles will be in exertion -when the- 
teeth are ftrongly preffed together; this exertion will be 
feen in a man when heis lifting a great weight ; thefe muf- 
cles fhould be felt as well as feen, that the mind may be 
quite fatisfied refpecting them. The effe& of the zygomatic 
muf{cles in drawing up the corners of the mouth will be 
perceived when the fubjeét is {miling, &c. Although thefe 
mufcles do not always fhew themfelves, they ought to be 
confidered attentively, as they have a great influence in ex- 
prefling the paffions. Sternohyoideus will bein aétion when 
there is an attempt to {wallow any thing. We fuppofe all 
the mufcles in our arangement have been well confidered ; 
and that the ftudent has become accquainted with their form, 
origin, and infertion, and alfo with the ufe of the feparate 
mutcles. ‘ 

The fterno-maftoideus draws the head downwards, for- 
wards, and fideways; now in order to notice the action of 
this. mufcle, firft let the man turn his head over the right 
fhoulder, when it will be found that the portion of this 
mufcle, which is on the left fide, will belly out, confe- 
quently it will grow tenfe, and fhorten itfelf, while. that 
portion which is on the right fide, will be longer and flaccid’; 
this will be evidently feen, and may be felt and meafured 
with a ftring, that the ftudent may be perfeétly informed 
refpecting a mufcle fo important to all artifts. The face 
fhould be then placed in the centre, and the perfon muft*be 
then dire&ted to-endeavour to bring his face down upon the 
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‘sveaft, while an affiflant places his ‘hands upon the forehead 
ef the living model, to oppofe his bringing it downs while 
making this attempt the fterno-maftoideus will be feen in 
ftrong aCtion in both portions, and be very confpicuous ; 
but*when the head is in the centre, and in-each way in the 
fame direGtion with the body; and that perfeétly upright, this 
mufele will not fo vifibly thew itfelf, excepting near the in- 
fertion in the fternum. 

The peétoralis will be feen in very ftrong ation, by the 
man endeavouring to bring the fore-arm to his breaft, the 
hand being lifted up about the height of his fhoulder; if 
the affiftant, at the fame time, make an cflort to keep the 
arm ontwards. If the man with his arm thus raifed, move 
it inwards and outwards feveral times, an opportunity will be 
given to obferve the motion of this mufcle: fo alfo if the 
hand be lifted higher than the head, then brought down- 
wards and inwards, he will-alfo perceive that the pectoralis 
fhould properly be confidered asa mufcle belonging to the 
arm, notwithftanding it is fituated upon the breatt. 

Thus the flexors and extenfors, pronators and fupinators, 
fhould be examined in motion, after their place and ufe have 
been rendered familiar by the order and method of ftudy we 
have been detailing. What has been advanced upon the ttudy 
efmufcular motion in a few inftances, we hope, will bea proper 
clue to all the other external mufcles; many errors may 
be avoided, and much time will be faved, if the feveral parts 
be pointed out to the ftudent, by a fkilful anatomilt, who 
will demonftrate to him, that although it may be proper to 
remark the aétion of the feparate mufcles by themielves, 
yet {till no aétion of a limb is performed without the co- 
operation of feveral mufcles. This fhould become as evident 
to the mind of the artift, as that the deltoid elevates the 
humerus, or that the biceps is a flexor of the fore-arm. 

He will, by fuch an inttruétor, be informed that fome of 
the mufcles, or parts of them, are fo thin, as to fhew the 
motion of thofe which lie underneath, as the latiffimus 
dorfi; and although others are deeply feated, yet they have 
great expreffion in fome actions, as the longiffimus dorfi, 
which will become very conf{picuous, when the body of the 
figure, being bent downwards, endeavours to regain an ereét 
polition. 

The fludent fhould let the figure before him raife his head 
and deprefs it again; turn it over one fhoulder, then over 
the other; this may be done quickly and repeatedly, while 
he makes his obfervations on the mufcles in the neck. 

He fhould dire&t the man to bow his body downwards, 
and bring it up again repeatedly, at one time more quickly 
than at another, while he obferves the motion of the reétus 
abdominis, &c. 

The model fhould alfo be dire€&ted to draw in his breath, 
to fhew the boundary of the true and falfe ribs, which muit 
be well obferved. He thould make him ftand upon one leg, 
then upon the other, fhifting them continually more or lefs 
quickly, while he notices, with great ftrictnefs, the change 
this will caufe ia the {pine of the ilium, and the other parts 
of the pelvis ; on this we lay particular ftrefs, as in a pre- 
ceding inftance, when directing the ftudy of the bones, 
without the mulcles. 

He may now examine the motion of the patella, and 
the mufcles rectus and vaftus of the thigh, with the fame 
care. 

He fhould caufe the man to lift up one foot, and bring 
the heel to the other knee, in order to exhibit the motion of 
the fartorius mufcle. 

By quickly moving the toes, the man will fhew the muf- 
cles in action, which give them their motion. 

He should be directed to elevate and deprefs the arms, as 


well as bend the fore-arm, to fhew the perforining inufcles 
of thofe parts; to turn the palm of the hand upwards and 
downwards, which will exhibit the pronators and fupinators. 
The writ bent and extended, and the fingers quickly moved 
will fhew their mufcles. 

When the back of the figure is feen, the fame method 
fhould be purfued to exprefs thofe mufcles which are behind 
upon the trunk, and the extremities ; carefully noticing the 
motion of the {capula, efpecially the different fituations of 
that bone, when the arm is lifted upwards, and brought 
downwards ; likewife examining the motion of the mufcles 
in the fide view of the figure in the fame manner. 

Particular attention fhould be given to thofe mufcles 
which form the edges of the armpits, and of the hamflrings 
of the thighs ; and laftly, as {tudy and drawing ought to be 
confidered by the painter as fynonymous words ; we advife 
that fuch things as ftrike. the mind, when they are newly 
difcovered, fhould be noted by the ftudent in a book kept for 
the purpofe, with fuch fketches as may tend to recal to 
his mind in future, or defcribe to others, what cannot be 
fo well conveyed by words alone. Advice of this fort has 
been repeated under each head of {Ludy, as we know the con- 
{equence it may be of to fome of our readers. 

Dr. Brifbane judicioufly obferves, re{peGing comparative 
anatomy, ‘ that tne painters fhould at lealt be acquainted 
“* with the anatomy of thole animals which are moft com- 
* monly introduced into their works, particularly of that 
** noble and ufeful animal, the horfe, and of that faithful 
‘* companion of mankind, the dog ; as for other animals, as 
‘* they more rarely appear in piétures, and are lefs particu- 
“ larly known and-attended to, a {lighter reprefentation of 
** them may generally fuffice.”” We, however, believe that 
birds fhould be examined in the interior, as opportunity 
offers, efpecially the fkeleton. In refpe& to the horfe, we 
recommend the painter to read, and examine the valuable 
labours of Mr. Stubbs and Mr. Blaine, which we conceive 
to be an honour to our country. He may alfo be furnifhed 
with an anatomical caft of an horfe, which is fold at the 
hops; from whence information in this refpe&t may be 
derived, efpecially after the human figure has been well un- 
derftood ; for, by knowing which are flexors, and which 
are extenfors, in general, the ftudent will be in a. great 
meafure informed how they will ad in this animal. A fiift- 
ance will be alfo gained by obferving the animal itfelf, which 
he will have before him while he is painting it. Some ani- 
mals, but efpecially leopards and tigers, are formed fo much 
like a cat, that this common animal will be very ufeful to 
him; their mufcles may be judicioufly exprefled, if a dead 
cat be put into the pofture of the animal to be reprefented, 
before its mufcles are cold, and then the fkin being taken 
off, it will be an almolt perfe& direétion to the painter, who 
is familiarly acquainted with the action of the mufcles in 
general. 

See the names of the muscves of the human body in the 
Cyclopiedia, their character, nature of their fibres, origin, in- 
fertion, and ufes, to which our readersare referred for more 
particular directions concerning them. 

Anatomy, Veterinary—Human anatomy, in point 
of intereft and importance to mankind, evidently holds 
the firft place; that of brutes, particularly fuch as are 
domefticated and employed for various important pur- 
pofes in fociety, in refpeét to their anatomy, holds the 
fecond place. The anatomy of thefe, without being en- 
tered upon fo circumftantially as the human anatomy, de- 
ferves a due fhare of regard equal to its importance. 
Yo defcribe each part of the horfe individually and fepa+ 
rately, would be often only repeating the more elaborate 
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deferiptions of the human anatomy more frequently than 
thofe but little converfant with this fabje& would fufpec ; 
many of the vifcera, and even the myology of the trunk and 
extremities, often correfpond in their principal circum- 
ttances: there are, however, great and various differences in 
the itruture of the two animals, which it will be our duty 
more particularly to deferibe. For the fame reafon that the 
ftudy of the human anatomy is ufeful, as it tends to preferve 
the health and lives of men, equally fo is that of brutes, in- 
afinuch as it tends to fave the lives of thefe ufeful and often 
coltly animals. Nor will it be teceflary to defcend far down 
the chain of quadrupeds ; the few only which from their do- 
meltication are rendered ferviceable to mankind, deferve this 
particular notice ; in carrying anatomical refearch farther 
among the brutes, and in defcending into the more fubordi- 
nate orders of animated beings, the ftudy of their anatomy 
teccives its fhare of importance, in proportion only as it 
ferves to illuitrate the ufes and functions of particular organs 
and parts of the more complicated and noble animals, from the 
very various figure and {truéture thefe parts are found to af- 
fume in them, from which much information of their ufe 
may be obtained ; and then, inltead of veterinary anatomy, it 
becomes properly the fubject of, and arranges under the head 
of comparative anatomy. 

This {cience may be properly termed veterinary anatomy, 
which, in ftri& propriety, fhould include only thofe animals 
employed as beafts of burden, as the root of the word (veho 
vedo) from whence it is derived implies ; but it is neceflarily 
extended to all dometlicated animals employed in the fer- 
vice of man. The horfe, the afs, the camel, the ox, the 
hog, the dog, the theep, &c. rank principally under this 
clafs. The anatomy, however, of the horfe has only been 
much cultivated, and that but of late years; various eftab- 
lifhments of confiderable munificence have appeared within 
the prefent century for the cultivation of this ftudy, as that 
of Charenton near Paris, Lyons, Berlin, London, Copenha- 
gen, Vienna, &c. ‘Thefe inftitutions, together with the ex- 
ertions of individuals, have begun to advance this fcience into 
refpect and eftimation ; the anatomy and furgery have already 
received a high ftate of cultivation, as being more eafily at- 
tainable by dire€t mechanical means ; the progrefs of medi- 
cine is more flow, and it will be more readily admitted by 
thofe moft converfant with the fubjet, to be at prefent ina 
ftate of great obfcurity ; and from certain difficulties attend- 
ing the culture of medical {cience in general, and particularly 
in thefe animals, a long period will be neceflary for it to ob- 
tain much confiftency or precifion ; {mall effeéts are with dif- 
ficulty traced in mute animals, and no feeling or change in 
them can be defcribed or known, unlefs powerful enough to 
be externally vifible. On the other hand it is but juit to 
remark, there is a morefree and unlimited opportunity of 
experimental inquiry and refearch, as their difeafes are 
fewer, and arife from lefs complicated caufes, than thofe of 
men. 

This fcieuce, though it has long lain in a negleéted and 
degraded ftate in this country efpecially, and throughout 
all Europe, yet has not wanted men of refinement for its 
cultivators. Among the writers who have diftinguifhed them- 
felves in this line of fcience are to be enumerated among 
the ancient Romans, Vegetius; he is fuppofed to have 
lived about the time of the emperor Valentinian the Third, 
in the fourth century, and is generally confidered the fame 
writer, whofe book ‘‘ De Re Militari,”? has been fo much ad- 
mired, as giving the belt account of the military tactics and 
warlike weapons of the ancients; his treatife ** De Arte Ve- 
terinaria,”” is not lefs curious in the prefent age, as handing 
down to us the praétice and opinions on the veterinary art 
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at avery refined period of the Roman empire: his work is 
kepobiges a compilation from the molt elteemed authors of 
1is own time, and efpecially the Greeks; the prefaces, orins 
troductory chapters to his four books carry with them fuf- 
ficient evidence of their author, and are remarkable for flrong 
and elegant language. Better reafons or apologies for the 
cultivation of this {cienee have, we believe, never been penned; 
and though medical reafoning and phytiology were at 
this period in a low flate, {ill we view with furprife, that 
the practice was very often not materially different from that 
which would be fuggelted by the molt refined reafoning of 
the prefent day. Columella has treated largely on this fub- 
jecdt 5 he lived prior to Vegetius, in the fecond century, un- 
der the emperor ‘Tiberius. Cornelius Celfus, about the fame 
period, is alfo underftood to have written on this fubject, 
but of his work there are unfortunately no remains. Ataltill 
more remote period than this we find Greek writers on this 
fubject of confiderable note; no lefs than feventeen are enu- 
merated by Ruellius, who was phyfician to Francis Firlt, 
king of France. The furviving fragmentsofthefe authors wexe 
edited by Ruellius, by the orders of his munificent patron, 
firlt in Latin, in folio, in the year 1530; afterwards the orip 
ginal Greck text, in Syo. in the year 15373; both {plendidly 
printed, fo as fearcely, in this refpeét, to be furpafled by any 
thing of the prefent day. ‘l’o this colleétion of effays, Ab- 
fyrtus, Eumelus, Hierocles, Pelagonius, Theomnettus are 
among the chief contributors: their writings confift of dif- 
fertations on the various difeafes of the horfe, beginning 
mottly in the epiltolary form, with the ufual falutations in ufe 
among the Greeks. We learn from Suidas, that Abfyrtus 
was a Bithynian by birth, and ferved under Contlantine in 
the Scythian war. Hiierocles appeared in the courts of law 
in trials relpeGting thofe animals, and did not, like Theomnef- 
tus and Abfyrtus, ferve in the armies of the emperor. The 
period in which the others lived there are no means left of 
afcertaining ; it appears, however, to be molt probable that 
they lived at an early period after the formation of the eaftern 
empire, In thefe writers the fymptoms of fome diforders 
are pointed out with much acutenefs, in which confilts the 
greatelt value of their writings. Their prefcriptions are often 
ill-digefted farragoes, compofed of many incongruous ingre- 
dients, fome but little known, and others altogether difufed 
at prefent in medicine. Inthe adminiltration of remedies of a 
furgical nature they were more happy, efpecially that of to- 
pical bleeding, which they well underftand, from every part 
of the body. Xenophon has alfo treated exprefsly on thefe 
fubje&s in twelve fhort efflays or chapters refpeéting the 
training, management, and external figure of horfes, and is 
the mott ancient of all the writers extant on horfes, being be« 
tween three and four hundred years before Chrilt. At the 
decline of the Roman empire this fcience underwent the ge- 
neral fate of all the other{ciences, and fuffered an occultation 
longer than almoft any of them. A period of more than a _ 
thoufand years elapfed without adding as much to the hu- 
man knowledge of this fubjeét as has beew done within the 
laft twenty only in Europe: during this period, however, of 
the obfcuration of fcience, at an uncertain date, was propa- 
gated the art of fhoeing horfes’ feet with iron, and which at 
length became general ; an art that has been varioufly prac- 
tifed, and never yet reduced to certain rules. It appears 
alfo, that, during this period of declining literature, the ve- 
terinary art ceafed to exiit as a diftin& profeflion, or was 
practifed fo feebly, that, on the difcovery of the art of 
fhoeing, what knowledge then remained of it was eafily 
transferred to the working {miths, who alone could praétife 
this art. Its filter feience, human furgery (it would hardly 
now be credited), underwent a fimilar fate; and, for the 
want 
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want of {chools to teach, and profeffors to praétife, pafled 
into the hands of the barbers, from whom it has not been en- 
tirely removed till within the lalt century. "Thefe {miths be- 
came at length from habit, and the cultom of mankind in 
feeing them fo employed, as it were, the legitimate fons of 
veterinary {Cience ; their labours, through a long period of 
years, have not advanced the feience a fingle {tep, and they 
were neceflarily employed in this art when it had no regular 
profeffors, as being more likely to be fkilled in thefe matters 
than thole lefs deeply engaged in them, though it would be 
clearly feen, on reflection, that the good praétice of medical 
knowledge, even on brutes, would require as much know- 
ledge of anatomy and the principles of medicine as the fame 
practice in the human being. Therefore, for the liberal 
practice and advancement of it previous information on thefe 
points was abfolutely neceflary. In the modern revival of 
this fcience the French appear to have led the way ; and in 
taking a fhort review of thofe men who have principally 
romoted it, we fhall firit mention the name of Bour- 
gelat, (Les Elemens de l’Art Veterinaire) and Lafofle 
(Cours d’ Hippiatreque) as among the earlieft ufeful authors 
on this fubje&t. The Earl of Pembroke very much pro- 
moted the f{cience in this country by afmall treatife on the 
manege, in which he firft fuggelted the idea in England of 
fchools being formed exprefsly for the cultivation of this 
fabje&t, having feen thofein France about this time. Many 
expenfive and oftentatious works were publifhed on the ma- 
nege, which neverthelefs did not appear in the {malleft degree 
to promote the medical branch of this art. Berenger’s work 
in 4to. 1771, “ onthe hiftory and art of horfemanfhip,”’ is filled 
with interefting matter refpeting the manege, and mult 
highly gratify every inquirer after this branch of the art. 
We cannot recommend too ftrongly the writings of Mr. 
James Clark, of Edinburgh, on thefe fubjeéts, as poffeffing 
much good fenfe, and none of that fulfome fufficiency which 
marked moft of the later writings of cur countrymen pre- 
vious to his time. In France Vitet (Medicine Veteri- 
naire) has laboured the anatomy of the ox, and added it to 
that of the horfe, which had not been much cultivated be- 
fore. Our countryman, Mr. Stubbs, has, however, done 
‘the greatelt fervice to the {cience by his excellent anatomical 
engravings of the bones, mufcles, and many of the blood 
veflels and nerves of the horfe, a work in port folio fize, 
which, for faithful defign and good engraving, will not ealily 
be exceeded. Snape’s work is alfo refpe€table on the ge- 
neral anatomy of the horfe. Blundeville publifhed a ufetul 
treatife on all the different branches of this art in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, written with confiderable learning and 
modefty ; and there is another publication of this defcrip- 
tion by Leonard Mafcal, in the year 1662. Soon after this 
a bad ftyle of writing on thefe fubjects crept in, and has too 
much held its place to the prefent time. Gervafe Mark- 
ham, in the reign of Charles II., publifhed his “ Matter- 
piece,” and here appear to begin the prefumptuous ftyle 
and empty knowingnefs which has chara¢terifed the greateft 
fhare of the works which have followed ; thefe have not pro- 
moted the fcience in the fmalleft degree, but have grofsly 
declaimed againft and abufed what they were pleafed to de- 
nominate the ignorance of grooms, the ignorance of fmiths, 
and theignorance of all their predeceflors, taking all unfair ad- 
vantages of their works, in judging concerning them by theim- 
provements of fucceeding times. Inthis way we find Markham, 
Burdon, Bracken, following each other with -uncharitable 
afperity and ‘ puny criticifm ;” and to this lilt others might 
be added of the prefent day. They have written page on 
age in this abufive way, without adding one fingle difcovery 
or ufeful fact to that art they fo arrogantly pretend to teach. 


And in this place we cannot help noticing a fingular bar- 
barifm, that appears to have been the ofispring of the 
above writers, which has foind its way into common ufe, in 
one of the terms belonging to the veterinary feience, and 
which we conceive ought no longer to pafs uncorreéted, as 
terms mifapplied in fcience always confufe, and often lead to 
error. ‘The word farriery is at this prefent time univerfally 
in this country employed to fignify the whole veterinary art, 
and is a barbarous mode of fpelling the word ferriery, as it 
is immediately derived from ferrer, Trench, to fhoe a horfe, 
and that from the radical ferrum, Latin, iron; and fhould fig- 
nify no more than what the word implies, the application of 
the iron fhoe to the horfe’s foot. The want of regular prac- 
titioners in the veterinary art rendered it neceflary that the 
ferrer fhould adopt the art ; and hence the whole art became 
included in the general term ferriery. In reducing this word 
to its proper fpelling, for there can be no authority to juttify 
the prefent mode of {pelling it, and in expunging it, we com- 
mit no violence on the ufage, or introduce any innovation on 
the Englith language, for there exifts fufficient teltimony to 
prove that the old Englith writers did not fpell it as we do 
at prefent ; as in Blundeville, who wrote during the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, which, according to Johnfon (fee pre- 
face to his Diétionary ), was the purett ara of the Englifh 
language, we find it fpelt, with great propriety, withan e; 
fee book fourth, in his “ Addrefs tothe Gentlemen of Eng- 
land :” he writes, ** All horfes, for the moft part, do come 
into their decay fooner than they fhould do, by one of thefe 
four waies: that is to fay, either for lacke of being 
well bred, or through the rafhnefs of the rider, the negli- 
gence of the keeper, or elfe through the unfkilfulnefle of 
the ferrer.”’ Again, in the fame chapter, ‘* Martin Ghelly, 
of Arton, called Martin Alman, chiefe ferrer to the Queen’s 
majeftie ;” and fo on throughout the work. ‘he title of 
Earl of Ferrers and Derby might alfo be adduced in proof of 
this being the ancient and proper mode of {pelling this word, 
the arms of this nobleman being quartered with the horfe- 
fhoe, and formerly accompanied with fome fingular pri- 
vileges to the family. This word, therefore, reduced to its 
original and proper fignification, only relates to the art of 
making and applying the iron fhoe to the horfe’s foot ; and 
in this fenfewe fhall have occafion to employ it, as the veteri- 
nary art embraces thisand all the otherbranches of thefcience. 
Indeed, on purfuing an hiltorical retrofpeét of the ftate 
of this fcience in England, it has feemed to us, for the laft 
hundred years and upwards, to have been taking a retrograde 
courfe, which we feel rather difpofed to attribute to the un- 
bounded rage for horfe-racing, which, while it was of great 
fervice to the Britifh nation, by encouraging the beit breeds 
of {trong and fleet horfes, was of differvice, by promoting 
an artihcial vitiated taite with regard to thefe animals, 
which overawed all attempts at modelt inquiry refpecting 
their difeafes. The knowledge of horfes was fuppofed to 
confilt in a fort of intuition, which was not to be defined or 
taught to others. Jockeys, fharpers, and gamblers, were 
fuppofed principally co poffefs this knowledge, which was 
all that was thought neceffary refpecting them, and all farther 
information could be of no ufe. Jockeys before this period 
were of {mall note, but from being entruited with the fecrets 
of the courfe, foon became engines of great importance in 
purfuing this fpecies of traffic, and men at length were 
brought to refign their underitandings to them, imagining it 
a fubjeét too mylterious and difficult for them to comprehend; 
hence alfoappears to havearifenthe great difficulty of founding 
afeminary for the ftudy of veterinary medicine and furgery in 
this kingdom, which was almoft the laft country in Europe 
that adopted this falutary ftep for the improvement of — art. 
A more 
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N\ more fair and candid mode of confidering this fubjeét 
has now arifen; and a ftyle of writing and enquiry, which 
mull (however it may labour under difficulties for a time) 
bring forth light, and, with the great improvements in che- 
miftry, and all the arts and {ciences which can promote it, 
will foon place it on a footing far beyond what was known 
in ancieut or modern times. 

Having gone through what appears to us to be the out- 
line of the hiltory of the art, as far as we are at prefent 
acquainted with it, we fhall immediately pafs to a deferip- 
tion of the fkeleton of this ufefel animal. 

On taking a general furvey of the bones of the horfe, 
(fee Plate I.) we may divide them into thofe of the head, 
fpine, trunk, fore and hind extremities ; and here it will be 
proper, in purfuing this general view of the {keleron, to re- 
mark a circumltance that is not univerfally known, x. 
that the horfe, when in the belt poffible proportion and fhape, 
comes within the fquare, the head and upper part of the 
neck only being excepted ; and this applies alike to horfes 
of every defcription, as well the race-horfe as the dray- 
horfe : to explain this affertion, the dotted line is given, 
pointing out the limits of the fqaare. IF this principle was 
more generally known to the painters and f{tatuaries, we 
fhould not have fo many ugly and miferably difproportioned 
animals from their hands. ‘This fubje& we propofe to treat 
of more extentively under the article Symmetay of Horfes. 

On a farther examination into the general properties of 
the {keleton, we propofe to fhew alfo, that the weight of the 
horfe is fupported by a contrapofition of the angles of the 
{uperior part of the fore and hind extremities, as the fhoul- 
der-blade, or fcapula, a, J, ¢, d, e, from the withers, leans 
obliquely forward, forming an obtufe angle with the arm, or 
humerus, f, g, c, 4; in the hind extremity the reverfe of 
this ftru€ture is obfervable in the polition of the bones, as 
‘the hip-bone, or ilium, a, 4, c, d, g, and the ifchium, /f, 
which pafs in a floping direétion backwards, and form with 
the thigh-bone, or femur, 4, m, 4, 2, an obtufe angle for- 
wards. Now it is evident, that the angular pofition of thefe 
‘bones being oppofed to that of the fhoulder and arm, will 
readily, by acting in oppofition to it, futtain the weight of 
‘the body which is placed between the two angles; the reft 
of the two extremities are difpofed nearly in the perpendi- 
-cular line to thefe angles, and fupport the weight as fimple 
columns, {till, however, following, in a flight degree, at the 
hocks and knees the above angle of fupport. From this 
curfory view of the entire fkeleton, it will be neceflary to 
pafs to a more detailed examination of the bones which 
compofe it, without being too minute for an elementary 
work of this kind ; and we thall begin with the Acad, which 
is formed of the fkull, face, and jaws, and which are divi- 
fible into about 32 diftin& bones; the /Eu// confitts of 1 
bones ; the two frontal (fee Plate I.) bones, a, b, the two pa- 
rietal, c, four temporal, h, i, k, one /phenoid, one ethmoid, and 
one occipital bone, d, e, f, g. The temporal bone in the 
horfe is made up of two diftin& portions, the f{quamous and 
petrous, which in this animal always remain dittina. The 
occipital bone differs much from the correfponding one in 
the human {kull, forming the top of the head, and is pof- 
fefled of very great ftrength and thicknefs, with a deep de- 
preffion on the centre, where the cervical ligament is at- 
tached. The face is made up of 21 bones, as follows, two 
zafal bones, (fee Plate I.) r, two angular bones, m, two malar, 
or cheek bones, /, two fuperior maxillary, 2, 0, 6. The in- 
ferior maxillary bone, g, is not found in the human fkeleton, 
and has been termed by Profeffor Blumenbach, the inter- 
maxillary bone: it was fuppofed by him for a confiderable 
time to be peculiar to the brute, and would ferve for a dif- 
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tinctive mark by which every ether genus of the mammalia 
might be dillinguifhed from the human ; his latter refcarches 
have, however, difcovered that no fuch bone exilted in fome 
of the long-tailed monkies, though, it is worthy of remark, 
the fame bone is found in feveral of this tribe of animals 
with fhort tails. There are two fuperior palatine bones, two 
inferior palatine, two fupcrior turbinated, two inferior, two 
pterygoid bones, and the vomer. ‘lhe turbinated bones 
are particularly large in the horie, as are alfo the maxillary 
cavities; and by the elongation of the face, the head of the 
horfe is extended in length beyond almoft every other qua- 
druped. "Two thin plates of bone, almott dillin& from the 
palatine bones, and divided by a future, following the fame 
direction as the large palatines, are obfervable in the [pace 
between the incifor and malar teeth of the upper jaw: 
thefe might be ‘termed the leffer palatines ; they are, how- 
ever, merely procefles of the intermaxillary bones, and not 
divided from them by any future. The intermaxillary bones 
in this animal contain the whole of the incifor teeth, but 
not the canini, or tufks, the foture pafling between them. 
The inferior maxilla, or rather, in the horfe, the polterior, 
or jaw bone, 1s formed of one bone, at leaft in the adult, 
and is not, as in the human, made up of two bones, united 
by fymphyfis at the chin; it is neceffarily longer and deeper 
than the jaw of moft other quadrupeds. The jaws are furs 
nifhed with alveoli, or excavations, which receive 40 teeth, 
viz. {2 nipping, or incilor teeth; 4 tufks, or canine 
teeth; and 24 grinders. The tufks are never fhed in the 
horfe, though they are in the dog, and fome other carni- 
vorous animals; the three firft pair of molar teeth are alfo 
fhed in the horfe, and receive a fecond fet; the three laf 
pair are permanent ; the firit fet of incifors, or milk teeth, 
are alfo fhed as in all other animals. For the growth, 
ftructure, and other particulars of thefe bones, and fome re- 
marks refpeCting the indications of the age, we refer the 
reader to the article Teer of Hor/es. The /pire isa canal 
of bone, of a very elongated conical figure, and, in the 
hotfe, is made up of about 32 pieces, independent of the 
bones of the tail, which is formed of about 14 bones, 
The cervical vertebra are feven in number, which number it 
has been remarked by anatomifts, prevail in all quadrupeds, 
whether the neck be long or fhort. Thefe bones in the 
horfe are altogether different from thofe of the human fke- 
leton in their formation: the body of the bone is confider- 
ably more elongated, and the proceffes of a different figure. 

The firft vertebra in the horfe is termed, as in the human 
fkeleton, at/as, but evidently with not fo much propriety, as 
the head of the horfe is rather fufpended from this bone than 
refting upon it ; it differs eflentially in figure from the other 
vertebre of the neck, being more extended laterally, and 
in being without any dorfal apophyfis ; it is alfo much fhorter 
than any of this range of vertebrx ; it receives anteriorly the 
condyloid proceffes of the occipital bone, and likewife pofte- 
riorly the tubercle of the fecond vertebra within its articus 
lating cavities. 

The fecond cervical vertebra is in figure almoft the reverfe 
of the former, being long and narrow in its body, the dorfal 
procefs, or crifta, very elevated and enlarged, rough on its 
upper furface, for the {trong infertion of ligament ; and this 
fpine, or elevated plate of bone, at its pofterior part, is 
bifid, or cloven, witha middle depreffion, or foffa, affording 
a ftronger and wider furface for mufcular and ligamentous 
attachment. This vertebra has no fuperior oblique pro- 
ceffes, and enters the former bone by a half tubercle, or ca- 
pitulum, expofing the {pinal marrow on its upper part, and 
1s kept in its fituation by two bread lateral articulating fur- 


faces. 
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The other five bones, which compofe the neck, are of a 
more uniform figure than the two former, confifting of a 
body of bone, fomewhat lengthened, having a large cylin- 
drical perforation for the paflage of the fpinal marrow, ex- 
ternally of an irregular, almoft quadrangular, figure, hav- 
ing various angular and {pinous elevations of bone, which are 
termed according to their fituation, as the {pinal apophyfis, 
the fuperior and inferior oblique proceffes, the tran{verfe 
and anterior proceffes, which are intended for the {trong in- 
fertion of mafcles, tendons, and ligaments for the {upport 
and motions of the neck. The articulating procefs of thefe 
bones confilts of a round head of bone, the pofterior ar- 
ticulating furface of a {uitable indentation to receive it. 
This knob of bone is obferved by Stubbs to be wanting 
'4n the fixth vertebra of the neck: thefe bones poffefs alfo 
various perforations for the tranfmiffion of blood veffels and 
nerves. 

The dorfal vertebra are 18 in number, fometimes 19, and 
are remarkable in the horfe for the length of the dorfal or 
{pinous proceffes, extending from the firft to the’ eighth, 
and which form what is called the withers of this animal, 
and againft which the fuperior part of the fhoulder is brought 


to recline. 
The dorfal vertebre differ in ftru€ture from the cervical, 


being much fhorter in the body or folid part of the bone, the 
fpinous apophyfis being longer, the anterior procefs is want- 
ing for the underfide of thefe vertebra, and thofe of the 
loins prefent a {mooth rounded femicircular furface to the 
vifcera. The interpofing cartilage, or elaflic ligament, in the 
cervical vertebrz, is not confiderable in the dorfal vertebre ; 
it makes in the recent fkeleton more than an eighth part of 
the whole length of this part of the fpine. 

A dorfal vertebra of the horfe poffeffes almoft a fimilar 
number of procefles as are found in thofe of the neck, 
though very differently fituated and proportioned; thefe 
proceffes are all placed fuperiorly to the two articulating fur- 
faces of the ribs; and it is almo!t unneceffary to repeat that 
they poffefs foramina for the paflage of nerves and blood 
veflels, and the fpinal marrow. 

The lumbar vertebre. Where the ribs terminate, begin 
the lumbar vertebra, which are fix in number, and poflefs 
very much the fame proceffes and character as thofe of the 
back. ‘Lhe fpinous proceffes are flronger, the lateral pro- 
ceffes broader and longer, and fometimes articulate with the 
body of the vertebra, and in fome meafure ferve the purpofe 
of {purious ribs. Thefe bones are often united into one 
mafs in the horfe, by offific depofit, as are alfo thofe of the 
back. 

‘The five next bones of the fpine are united into one mafs 
in the adult, to give ftrength and energy to the various mo- 
- tions of the hind quarter, and in their confolidated ftate are 
called the os facrum. The interftices occafioned by the union 
of thefe bones on their underlide, form what, at firft fight, 
appear to be huge foramina, being rounded, as thele gene- 
rally are. 

The fuperior part of this bone poffeffes longer {pinous 
proceffes than thofe of the lois, and admits a valt furface 
for the attachment and depofit of mufcles; and here are 
placed the mufcles of /oco-motion; which, in all animals, are 
the largelt in the body. 

On the fuperior furface of the tranfverfe procefles of this 
bone refts the flat inferior {urface of the ilium, to. which 
-furface it is attached by ftrong ligaments, fo that the. body 
of the horfe is, as it were, entirely fufpended by ligamen- 
tary and moufcular fubftance, for the fcapula has no other 
than this fpecies of attachment; hence the entire exclufion 


of a folid bony articulation of the extremities with the 
{pine mutt foften every motion of the animal to itfelf, and 
confequently to what it has to carry. 

The remaining portions of the f{pine, confifting, in the 
horfe, of 18 pieces, gradually lofe the ftru€ture and proper- 
ties of the foregoing parts of the {pine, and become fimple 
rounded cylinders of bone, folid and enlarged at the points 
of articulation, and towards the extremity of the tail are of 
a conliftence nearly cartilaginous. f 

Of the trunk. The coftz, or ribs, are bones of acurved 
figure and elattic, ferving to defend the principal part of 
the thoracic and abdominal vifcera; and in the horfe are ge- 
nerally 18 in number, fometimes 19 ; thefe are articulated 
by one extremity to the dorfal vertebra by two furfaces, a 
lateral and terminating articulating furface. The eight 
firlt of thefe ribs terminate on the fternum itfelf by an offeo- 
cartilaginous {ub{tance ; the cthers do not reach the flernum, 
but are attached to each other by a long furface of adhefion 
of the fame kind. 

The fternum in the horfe is compofed of feven pieces of 
bone firmly united, and differs widely from the human in 
being curved, and, inftead of being flattened, is anteriorly 
acute, like the prow or keel of a veflel. This anterior part 
is alfo of an offeo-cartilaginous confiftence, terminating above 
by an obtufe eminence above the articulation of the firft 
rib, and inferiorly by the ferobicular cartilage of an oblong 
figure, This ftruture enlarges the cheft, and gives room 
for a ftronger attachment of the fore extremities to -the 
fhoulder for the fupport of the body. 7 

Of the ilium, ifchium, and os pubis.—Thefe we may confider 
as forming part of the trunk; they are, however, only at- 
tached to the {pine by ligaments, having no a@ual artictla- 
tion, and might be referred to the hind extremities. Thefe 
bones form colleGtively the haunch, the thigh being in- 
cluded, and internally the pelvis. 

The ilium, or hip-bone, in the horfa, is not of a rounded 
figure, as in the man, but is extended in three direGtions, 
forming three powerful branches or procefles, which may be 
denoted, by way of diftinGion, the fuperior, inferior, and 
polterior rami, the three exterior margins or edges of the 
bone included; between the above rami we propofe to dif. 
tinguifh by the terms anterior, fuperior, and inferior crifte. 
The ramus inferior is fhorter than the others, and ob- 
tufely truncated, giving an anterior and pofterior pointed 
angle. The extended branches and wide upper furface 
of the ilium give a place for the attachment of feveral 
{trong mufcles which are thus fituated, to the greate{t me- 
chanical advantage, to the points on which they are to 
act, giving with the ifchium a magnitude and power to 
the buttock not equalled perhaps by any other animal. 

The ifchium in the horfe is remarkably extended, forming 
a {trong ptocefs pofteriorly for the reception and attachment 
of powerful mufcles, and which procefs is entirely. wanting 
in the human fkeleton.. This elongation of the ifchium 
may be denominated the proceffus trigquetrus Ychii, from 
its figure: this fingular procefs cifpofes the mufcles at- 
tached to it very advantageoufly for-powerful a@ion on the 
thigh and leg, by removing them to a diftance from the 
centre of motion.. 

In the os pubis there is to. be remarked the very extraordi- 
nary depth of the fymphyzis, affording an. extenfive furface 
for mufcular attachment. 

The above three bones unite in forming the acetabulum, or 
cup, which receives the head of the thigh bone, in both the 
human and equine {keleton. 

‘There appears to be a flight degree of motion of the ilium. 

on 
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on the trantverte proceffes of the facrum, arifing from the li- 
gamentous connection between thefe bones; in the dog this 
motion of the ilium is more evident, and on diffecting this 
part we have obferved a fingularity which, we believe, has 

been generally noticed, and which is worthy of remark 
inthis place. The os ilium in this animal rifes fo confider- 
ably above the tranf{verfe proceffes of the lumbar vertebra on 
its Interior part, that the infide of it, inftead of being oc- 
cupied as in other animals with the ihacus internus mufcle, 
is entirely filled up by the mufcles of the back, and 
the above mufcle is entirely wanting, We may, perhaps, 
iiluitrate the caufe of this peculiar flru@ture by remark- 
jay, that the action of the dog, as in gallopping, is per- 
formed principally by the mufcles of the back, in the horfe 
it is more effected by the action vf mufcles of the extre- 
nities. 

{In taking a view of the figure of the pelvis in this ani- 
mal we may obferve its depth is greater, its area wider, and 
axis more in the line of the fpine than in the human. 

Of the extremities —TVhe preat variety of accidents and 
Aileafes to which the extremities are liable, and the peculia- 
rity of {truéture which attends thefe parts in the horfe, 
render a knowledge of them more interefling and necef- 
fary to the veterinarian or amateur in thefe matters than any 
other part, and will engage us to confider them with more 
minutenefs and detail than we have done in executing the 
preceding imperfect outline of the defcription of the other 
parts of this animal. 

The extremities of the horfe are conftruéted of much 
the fame members as the human, though very differently 
dillributed and proportioned; the human hand, the firit 
of all executive initruments, is here converted into the folid 
foot, ufeful only for fupport and progreffion : the hand grows 
more complex towards its termination, while the horfe’s foot 
becomes more fimplified, following the purpofe for which it 
is defigned. Notwithitanding, thefe parts in all quadrupeds 
have a relation to each other, and poffefs rudiments which 
even appear fuperfluous, but ferve to point out the connexion 
between the different families of them ; as the ftyloid bones of 
the horfe are evident rudiments or relics of the two outfide 
‘metatarfal bones of the digitated animals, and appear to 
ferve no very important purpofe, as the mamme or nipples of 
the male quadrupeds are rudiments void of ufe of the fame 
parts, which are highly ufeful in the female. 

Of the fore extremity. The f{eapula, blade bone, or 
fhoulder of the horfe is confiderably lengthened, and is pro- 
portionably narrower than the human, being of an oblong 
‘triangular figure, pofleffing neitheracromion nor coracoid pro- 
cefs, though there is a prominent, obtufe point of bone in 
the fituation of the latter, and a rounded eminence often on 
the fpine of the fcapula, which denotes the fituation of the 
former. The horfe, we may obferve, poffeffes in this part no 
proper back, for the withers can hardly be confidered as 
fuch, therefore the fcapula does not materially pafs out of 
the plane of the os humeri, or arm, as in the human, but is 
fimply reclining on the fide, its upper part reaching near the 
extremities of the dorfal apophyfes or withers, its lower part 
dire&ted forwards, and approaching the firft rib and upper 
extremity of the fternum. The under fide of this bone is con- 
cave, and is found in old horfes covered with afperities for 
mufcular attachment: the upper furface is divided longitu- 
dinally into two unequal parts by a bony ridge, called its 
fpine, affording furface for the attachment of various muf- 
cles and tendons; the bafe or’ broad extremity of the fcapula 
is furnifhed with a cartilage, which embraces the mufcles of 
the withers ; its {mall end poffeffes an articular cavity which 


receives the head of the humerus, and is termed the glenvid 
cavity. ‘The motion of this bone is different from any other 
in the body, not moving upon either extremity, but librating 
round a point which is fituated near the centre of the 
bone. 

Of the humerus, or arm. ‘This bone is particularly fhort 
when compared with the bone of the human arm, fearcely 
pafling beyond the line of the cheft, and is proportionably 
itronger, paffing from the point of the fcapula in an oblique 
direction backwards; and inflead of partaking of the various 
motions of the above bone, poffeffes but one motion, that of 
being brought from its inclined pofition forwards to the 
perpendicular line of the body. ‘This bone poffeffes various 
itrong elevations and depreffions for the lodgment and infer- 
tion of mufcles, of which there is hardly any trace in the 
bone of the human arm. It articulates inferiorly by two 
{trong condyles with the radius. It is this bone, often by be- 
ing too long, that brings the horfe’s fore-legs too much under 
his body, a fault much difliked by the amateurs of riding 
horfes; this may alfo arife from the fhoulder being too up- 
right. The fore-limb of the horfe not requiring any rotatory 
motion, asin the human arm, we find no diftiné os ulna, but 
the point of the elbow, or olecranon, being very much en- 
larged and extended in length, is firmly fixed to the back of 
the radius, fending off a procefs of bone downwards, which 
is brought to a point about the middle of the radius, uniting 
firmly with it ; from its pofition being fixed in refpeét to the 
radius, it can perform but one of the offices of the hu- 
man ulna, and ferves for the attachment of thofe mufeles, 
which bring back the fore-arm, from its bent pofition for- 
wards, to the ftraight line, under the preffure of the weight 
of the body. For the os radius, fee Mig. I. /. 2 The ra- 
dius or fore-arm of the horfe is nearly ftraight towards its 
middle and inferior extremity, bending a little forwards; it 
is ufually miftaken for the arm of the horfe by cafual ob- 
fervers, its pofterior furface is flattened, it grows broader at 
its extremity, forming two condyles, poflefling motion, upon 
the bones of the knee, admitting an extent from the per- 
pendicular of the leg, confidered together with the bones of 
the knee, to a very acute angle backwards. 

Bones of the carpus, (fee Plate 1. fig. 1, 2, 3, 4; 5,6,) are the 
bones which compofe the carpus, vulgarly called the knee 
of the horfe, and correfpond to the bones of the human 
wrift ; thefe bones do not afford a fimilar extent of motion 
with the fame bone in the human carpus, not admitting any 
motion forward beyond the perpendicular line, nor of any la- 
teral motion whatever. 

Ona firft view of the bones of the knee of the horfe, their 
potition feems reverfed to the human wrift, the olecranon or 
elbow being placed at the back of the radius, and the flexion 
taking place ina direGtion towards it ; and the bones which 
form the back of the wriit appear to form the front of the 
knee. This inverfion, however, is only apparent, and not 
really fo, as by a flight rotation of the radius, the human 
wrift may be placed in the fame relative pofition to the ulna, 
as the bones of the knee of the horfe are with refpect 
to it. 

The knee of the horfe is made up of feven bones, fome- 
times eight, a very {mall, round bone ‘being often fuperad- 
ded on the fide, about the fize of a pea, and is not pre- 
ferved in the generality of the ikeletons of the horfe. 

This joint is formed of two regular layers or phalanges of 
bone, the upper phalanx or row being placed upon and be- 
tween the divifions of the other three in each-phalanx, the 


- 7th being thrown behind. 4 


~ The firft layer, vic. that-placed on the cannon, has little 
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or no motion; ‘the feeond layer has confiderable motion on 
the firit as thofe have alfo on the radius, making in their to- 
tal flexion about 30 degrees of a circle. . 

To iftrengthen this joint, and to fecure thefe bones more 

firmly in their fituations, they are formed with alternate ele+ 

‘ vations and depreffions both in their upper and lower fur- 
faces; this joint is alfo rendered ftronger from having an ar- 
ticulation, which admits of motion in one direétion only, 
that of flexion, and that in the oppofite dire&tion to the 
flexion of the hock, tending by this means to fupport the 
animal, as we have before obferved. 

The weaknefs of this joint, called kawckling in horfes, ob- 
fervable in thofe that have been overworked, or grown old, 
does not, we believe, proceed from any defeét of the joint 
itfelf, but from the rigidity of thofe mufcles which ferve to 
bend it, and efpecially thofe which pafs to the foot, the ex- 
tenfors, which are comparatively fmall, not having fufficient 
power to counteraét it. 

Thefe bones have but little refemblance to thofe of the hu- 
man wrift, though they occur in the fame number; it will 
therefore an{wer no good purpofe to force an analogy between 
them by calling them by the fame names; for the ufe of the 
names deduced from the human anatomy makes a perpetual 
recurrence to thofe bones necefiary to fee where they may, 
without impropricty, be introduced, and where they cannot 
be admitted ; itis this cireumftance which has rendered it ab- 
folutely neceffary to compare both the fkeletons in this —pre- 
fent eflay. 

Thefe bones might very naturally be denominated from their 
fituations as follows ; the os externum fuperius and inferius, os 
iniernum fuperius and inferius, os medium fuperius and inferius, 
os pojlicum, os accefforium, and this would be a very detirable 
thing, for they would belong to a great number of quadru- 
peds without being mifapplied. There is, however, a confi- 
derable objection to their adoption, which is, that in de- 
fcribing the attachment or infertions of ligaments or muf- 
cles, it would render a circumlocution necellary if any other 
language was ufed, which would be attended with inconve- 
nience, and for which reafon we decline the ufe of them. 

Mr. Stubbs, in his excellent work, in following too 
clofely the names of the bones after the human fkeleton, has 
been betrayed into the ufe of names, which cannot well be 
admitted in the equine anatomy. The pififorme is a very 
{mall rounded bone in the human, not larger than a pea ; 
the os pofticum, though a perfeétly dictinét bone, and differ- 
ently figured from any in the human anatomy, has been de- 
feribed by Mr. Stubbs under that name. 

If it were defirable to make any analogy between thefe 
bones and the human carpus, we fhould on comparing them 
remark, that in the horte’s knee there is a confolidation of 
fome of the human carpal bones, and a feparation or divifion 
of others; there is, however, the mall acceflorium bone in- 
cluded, the fame number in each, vx. eight bones. : 

The os trapezoides and magnum appear conjoined in the 
horfe, forming one large flat bone, whillt the bone in the 
horfe, which ferves the purpofe of the unciform bone at the 
back of the knee, is made of two diltiné bones; the human 
unciform bone appears in front of the wrilt as well as behind 
and is one fingle bone. This curved bone alfo differs in the 
horfe in being removed to the upper row or phalanx, for the 
bone, ferving the fame purpofe in the human wrift, is feen 
inthe lower row of the carpalbones. ~ 

In this way they may be compared and underftood, as, 
after this explanation, the others fall in very naturally in their 
proper fituations in both. Were it not on account of the 
names, it would not be neceffary at all for the veterinarian to 
— <i} comparifon with the human fkeleton, and we 
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think it would be advantageous to avoid it ; for the alccration 
of their figure, on which the human names are founded, 
renders the fame namesin the horfe totally inadmiffible. 

A nomenclature for the ofeology, which would include 
nearl, or quite all the quadrupeds known, might be con- 
ftru&ted, and would be attended with great utility ; fuch a 
nomenclature, however, would require, that neither fizure nor 
fituation fhould fupply the names, as thefe would be perpe- 
tually varying. 

It is no cafy matter to give appropriate and unexception- 
able names to all thefe bones, nor fhould we be defirous of 
undertaking it, if the above circunmitances, and others that 
might be adduced, did not point out the abfolute neceflity of 
it; we are aware of the circumfpeétion neccflary in fuch a 
meafure ; and after as much confideration as we have time to 
devote to this fubject at prefent, venture the following as the 
beft adapted which at prefent occur to us. 

The middle bone in the upper phalanx we propofe to 
name os intermedium, being found near the middle of the 
upper range of bones in all the animals we have exa- 
mined. 

The large internal bone of the fame phalanx we propole 
to denominate os partetinum, which, not conveying any pre- 
cife geometric figure, will apply, without glaring impro- 
priety, to a great variety of fhaped bones: the external 
bone of this range, os gilbofum, having fome gibbous eleva- 
tions on its furface. 

Of the lower feries, the central one we fhould be led to 
exprefs by the term os maju/tulam. 

‘The external one, os pailicare, carrying the thumb in all di- 
gitated animals, and relting even in the horfe on the internal 
ftyloid bone, which appears evidently the corref{ponding ru- 
diment of this member in the horfe, and is aétually elevated 
above the level of the thank bone, and is placed higher than 
the {tyloid bone on the oppofite fide, ferving to confirm the 
refemblance. It is this bone which fo frequently becomes 
difeafed with offiic depofit, termed fplints. 

The external bone of this range we would denominate os 
Jubunciforme, being provided with various elevated points, 
rudiments vf the hook-like procefs, and correfponding te 
the human unciform bone. 

The bone ferving the office of the unciform bone in the 
horfe, and holding nearly the fituation of the piliform, con- 
necting and fupporting the tendons, &c. which pafs through 
it, being altogether a different bone from that of the human 
ferving the fame office, which has a curved procefs on the 
infide the wrilt; that no confufion might arife with this 
bone, we change the terms unciform, or pifitorm, in the 
horfe, and call this addivonal bone, which is found in mot 
quadrupeds, and even in the feline tribe, whofe digitated ex- 
tremity is a much nearer approach to the human hand, 
the os poflicum, or the po/t-carpal bone. ? 

This bone gives great force and fupport to the ten- 
dons which pafs through it, or are attached to it, allow- 
ing depth and folidity to the knee. It is this bone which ‘ 
occafions the promiment point at the back of the knee, 
affording a {trong and handfome outline to this part ; it alfo 
ferves for the attachment of a very {trong tendon at its ex- 
tremity, which being then removed farther from the centre 
of motion in the joint, is empowered to a& with very great 
force, and refembles, in this refpect, the office of the os 
calcis ow the hind extremity. 

The os acceforium is a {mall round bone, about the fize of 
a pea, which articulates with the pofterior furface ofthe os 
pollicare. 

The os poflicum has been termed by Vitet, a celebrated 
French writer on this fubje&, os hors de rarig, a name per- 
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feétly inadmiMible in any other language. Medieine Veteri- 
naire, Lyon, 1783. tom, i. p. 100, 

We thall only farther oblerve on the bones of the prefent 
joint, thatthe furfaces for motion between the fecond pha- 
lanx and the firlt are particularly difpofed to the outtide of 
the joint, tending by this means to feparate the legs when 
in action from cach other, and prevent cutting. ‘This is 
particularly remarkable in the os /udunciforme and maju/eu- 
dum. Che flexion of the upper phalanx upon the radius is 
dire&tly backwards only, and forwards to the perpendicular 
of the extremity. 

Of the metacarpal or hank bones.—The ie difference 
of proportion in the parts which compofe this extremity to 
the human is no where more confpicuous than in the meta- 
carpal bones. The range of bones which form the wide 
palm, or the paws, of animals, is here for the principal part 
condenfed into one folid cylindrical bone, longer confider - 
ably than the humerus itfelf, the rudiments confiderably ab- 
breviated of the two exterior metacarpal bones remaining to 
point out the general connection among quadrupeds ; the 
cow has the fhank bone deftitute of {plint bones, but at its 
inferior extremity is divided, forming two condyles for the 
reception of the two claws, and in this way forms as near 
an approach to the fingered animals, though ina different 
way. ; 

‘The fhank bone is flattened pofteriorly for the reception 
of the fufpenfory ligament arid tendons going to the foot, 
which we may obferve is more conliderable in the fore ex- 
tremity than the hind one; the latter is longer, and of a 
more cylindrical figure, being generally defcribed as having 
no perceptible difference. The ftyloid, or fplint bones, ad- 
here to the fhank bone ftrongly, and are moltly united to it 
by. oflfific depofitions, otherwife every where preferving a di- 
vided outline between the two bones. In the fore extre- 
mity thefe moftly dwindle to a point, about two-thirds down 
the length of the fhank bone, and are not fo large as in the 
hind extremity. Thefe fplint bones, though fo often produc- 
tive of difeafe, tend to ftrengthen the joint laterally ; and 
perhaps by their elaltic yielding to the perpendicular preffure 
of the limb, being elevated above the general articulating 
furface of the fhank, may act as cufhions in.a flight degree 
in preventing concuffion ; they alfo ferve to ftrengthen the 
limb, by affording a furface for ligamentary attachments. 
The inferior extremity articulates with the paitern bone by a 
condyle, having an elevated ridge of bone in the middle to 
{upport it, which enters a correfponding depreflion in the 
pattern bone. This joint, though {trongly fortified with li- 
gament and tendon, is more fubje& to fuffer from violent 
ufage than any in the body. In the cloven footed animals 
the divifion begins in this part. 

Offa Jeffamoidea. Sefamoid bones, Sig. I. p. p. Vs v. are 
placed at the back of the paltern joint, and refemble, in 
their figure and properties, the fame bones in the human 
foot ; diminifhing friction, powerfully affifting the tendons 
going to the foot, and at the fame time fupporting the 
paitern joint by their preffure. 

Of the os fuffragineum, or paflern bone. ‘This bone cor- 
refponds to the firft. phalanx of bones of the fingers, the 
five bones of which may be confidered as confolidated into 
one fingle bone; its general figure refembles fufficiently. a 
bone of this part. ; ge 

The paitern bone, at either end, is indented for the re- 
ception ef the prominent condyles of both the thank and 
coronet bone, fig- I, 0, 05 ty iu. 

The os corone, or-coronet bone, fg. I. r, 1, wy, wy is, 
like the former, a fimilar condenfation of the five bones of 
the fecond phalanx of the fingers, and is proportionably 
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fhorter than it; it articulates by a divided condyle with the 
coffin bone. 

This and the preceding are rough on their fides, with de. 
preffions for the flrong infertion of ligament, efpecially la- 
terally, in the point of the axis of the condyle, where a deep 
indentation is obfervable. 

Of the os bafis, or coffin bone. Fig. 1, 5, 8, ¥, » —This name, 
and that of the two former bones, have been taken from 
thofe Latin writers who have treated on this fubje@, and, 
we conceive, will not require any alteration. 

A diftant refemblance may be traced between the enlarged 
rounded point of the extremity of the bone of the finger 
and this bone. The particular ftruéture, however, of this 
bone and the fhuttle bone, and their various appendages and 
integuments, is fufficiently important to form a feparate de- 
{cription, See Foor of the Horfe. 

Of the hind extremity —The femur, or thigh bone, of the 
horfe, compared with the hnman, and, indeed, with moft 
other quadrupeds, is unufually fhort, fo as fearcely to ap- 
pear beyond the parietes of the abdomen externally on a cur- 
fory view, and is therefore overlooked by thofe unaccuf- 
tomed to this fubject ; and the bone below is ufually mif- 
taken by them for the thigh of the horfe. 

This bone is of vatt itrength, poffeffing feveral elevated 
and deprefled points for the {trong infertion of tendons and 
mufcles, which ferve to diftinguihh it from the thigh bone 
of every other animal. See Plate I. fig. 1. h, i, by 1, m,n. 

The head of the thigh bone in the human is carried by 
an oblique procefs, or neck, to a diftance from the bone, 
whereas, in the horfe, the head is without any length of 
procefs of this kind, placed at right angles, nearly to the 
bone, not affording that variety of motion which the hu- 
man {truéture of this part does; a motion direétly back- 
wards and forwards, being for the moft part the only move- 
ment requifite in this animal. 

In a ftate of reft the thigh bone is not nearly in the per- 
pendicular line of the body as in the human thigh, but in- 
clines forwards, making an angle with the body of about 45 
degrees, and forms poltcriorly an ohtufe angle with the reft 
of the extremity. This circumttance is neceffary to be obferved: 
with attention previoufly to underftanding the defign of the 
mufcles of this extremity, concerning the ufes of which we- 
propofe to advance fome ideas, which, as far as we know, 
have not before been entertained refpecting them. i 

The mufcles which are attached to the pofterior part of 
this bone are called its extenfors, ferving to draw it from 
the oblique line it deferibes forwards, backwards to the per- 
pendicular of the body, being attached near its head, and 
rather laterally. ; 

Thofe muicles alfo which render thisangle more acute, 
by drawing it forwards under the belly, are called its flexors, . 
and are attached to its anterior fuperior part. We mention. 
thefe rules re{pe€ting the functions of the mufcles of this 
part the more particularly, as the terms flexion and exten- 
fion but ill exprefs the operation of thefe two claffes of 
mufeles on this bone, for the inverfion of the terms would - 
apply almoft equally well ; adduétion and abdu@tion are alfo 
generally attributed to other mufcles, as they are found to , 
attach to the infide or outfide of the limb. We propofe to . 
demonttrate that fuch are. rarcly or never neceflary among - 
quadrupeds ; and that iuch a vaft body of mufcles as there - 
are to be found in both extremities of this defcription, 
-have a much more important purpofe to perform, 

The great trocanter of the horfe, fee fig. 1. Plate I. rifes . 
confiderably above its articulation with the acetabulum. This 
removal of the furface of attachment of the gluteus. mufcle 
farther from the head of the bene, muft beftow uncommon 
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power on this mufcle in the horfe, in extending the thigh 
backwards. 

The lefler trocanter in the human thigh is placed almott 
behind it, in the borfe laterally internally. 

The mott notable circumilance in the thigh bone of the 
horfe is a flrong, curved proces of bone on the outfide op- 
pofite the lefler trocanter, fee fg. 1. 4, which receives in 
its curvature the vaffus externus mutcle, mufeulus fafcie late, 
and mufculus fafcie glutealis fend off portions of tendon, 
which are inferted in this curved procefs. 

As this procels is altogether wanting in the human, and in 
the ox, hog, dog, and in moft quadrupeds, it 1s without a 
name; we have, in our defcription of mufcular and tendi- 
nous attachments, termed it the proceffus recurvatus femoris. 
Mr. Stubbs terms it the protuberating part of the /inea a/- 
pera; and Vitet Papophife recourbée, tom. i. p. 121. 

On the polterior and inferior part of this bone, near its 
exterior condyle, there is a deep cavity, in which the per- 
pratus mufcle takes its rile. 

The condyles of this bone are remarkable for their magni- 
tude and ftrength ; the outer condyle is larger, and is placed 
polteriorly to the inner condyle. 

In the dog, and alfo in the cat, we have obferved a {mall, 
round, moveable bone attached to the exterior condyle by a 
ligament not obfervable in the horfe. 

Of the patella.—The knee-pan, or ttifle bone, is particularly 
large, elevated, and thick in the horfe, having the lubricous 
cartilage on its infide where it meets the femur poffefling cor- 
re{pondent, imprefied condyles for this purpofe. This {pecies 
of cartilage is common to all furfaces of bones which are 
contiguous ; therefore the continual repetition of this cireum- 
ftance, in defcribing the articulations of the bones of the fke- 
leton, has been cmitted. 

This bone ferves to increafe the furface for tendinous in- 
fertion of the mufcles of the thigh, &c. paffing overan angle 
on which it can eafily glide; it elevates the tendons high 
above the point they are dettined to act upon, and in this 
way vaitly increafes their force on the principle of the pulley 
and block : and we may here obferve a property of this bone 
not generally obferved, that it ferves to unite in one focus the 
action of the mufcles lying on the oppofite fides of the bone, 
as the va/lus externus, internus, and anterior, bringing them 
to act for one purpofe on a fingle point, in which is clearly 
feen an inftance of a principle we are about to deduce re- 
f{peGting the adductor and abductor mufcles. 

Of the tibia, or leg-bone of the horfe.—This bone correfponds 
in ftructure with the human much more than the femur ; it is, 
however, fhorter, cet. par. There is near its head a fharp 
apophyfis, which might be called its anterior criita ; its ex- 
ternal fide is concave, in which lie the bodies of feveral muf- 
cles ; its internal fide convex, potteriorly it is flattened ; its 
epiphyfis may be divided into two condyles, external and 
internal, in the young foal; from the latter {prings a {mall, 
fpinous procefs of bone, the rudiment of the human fibula, 
which is totally wanting in the ox; the hog, cat, and dog 
poffefs a perfect fibula. 

Of the tarfus, hough, or hock of the horfe—This important 
joint in the horfe is made up of fix bones, fometimes feven ; 
the internal cuneiform being fometimes divided in two 
parts, as in the preparation at prefent before us. This joint 
in the ox, deer, and theep appears to have no more than four 
bones, which feems to point out an extraordinary provifion 
in the horfe to increafe the perfection of the joint, and pre- 
vent the ill confequetices of violent concuffion, as the addi- 
tional bones in the joint of this animal are evidently well 
calculated for fuch a purpofe. 

The human tarfus makes a right angle with the tibia, and, 


in the aét of ftanding or walking, meets the ground ; in the 
horfe it makes a very open angle with the tibia, and is very 
far elevated above the ground: and here we may remark, 
that all the bones from the hock downwards are ufed for 
walking on by different tribes of animals; where the meta- 
tarfal bones are clongated, it is raifed above the ground. 
‘he kangaroo, however, appears to be a remarkable excep- 
tion to this general rule. ¥ 

The aitragalus bone in the horfe pofleffes two very ftrong, 
prominent condyles, which are not obfervable in the human 
altragalus, 

The os cubiforme is found holding the fame figure and 
fituation in both animals refting by its inferior furface upon 
the external {tyloid and thank bone, its upper furface receiv- 
ing the inferior extremity of the os calcis by an articulation 
not poffeffing motion. 

The two central cuneiform bones of the human tarfus ap- 
pear to be united in the horfe to form one flat extended 
bone, which refts upon, and covers preatett part of the arti- 
culating furface of the head of the fhank bone. 

The os naviculare alfo of the human tarfus is here con- 
verted into a flat extended bone, refting on the former ; 
thefe two bones together equal in height the os cubvides. 
By thefe two flat plates of bone, with their interpofing car- 
tilages, a {pecies of cufhion is formed, which renders the effe& 
lefs fevere of the violent efforts and concuffions this part is 
expofed to: that they have a purpofe of this kind may be 
inferred from their taking no part in the flexion of the 
joint. 

The internal cuneiform bone, or a bone that holds its 
fituation in this animal, is found refting on the head of the 
internal ftyloid bone, which appears to correfpond with the 
bone of the great toe in the human anatomy. 

We are again fubje¢t to the fame difficulty in giving ap- 
propriate names to the bones of this joint as we were re- 
{pecting thofe of the knee. The bone, called in the human 
anatomy os naviculare, in no refpeé in the horfe refembles a 
boat, nor the one beneath it a wedge, therefore to continue 
thefe names would be abiurd ; their fituation alfo as little 
correfponds as does the purpofe they ferve in the two animals. 

The cuboid bone, the affragalus, the os calcis, and the in- 
ternal cuneiform bone may, without any impropriety, conti- 
nue to receive thofe names in the horfe, and particularly as 
it will be attended with convenience to hold as many names 
as can be admitted corre{ponding to the human anatomy, by 
which, at all times, a more ready communication can be 
held between the two fciences, but not fo as to prefs this 
comparifon too far by a fervile copy of it, and a comparifon 
between things which have little or no refemblance, or rela- 
tion, by which the greateft confufion may be created, and 
the {cience at its commencement be clogged with impro- 
pricties. 

The only changes it will be neceffary to make in this joint 
from the human anatomy refpe@ts the two flat bones, which 
may be termed, with propriety, the os planiforme fuperius 
and inferius. ‘Thefe are the bones which often. become dif- 
eafed with the depofition of oflific matter, forming an enlarge- 
ment which is termed {pavin,andalfo the internal cuneiformbone. 

The metatarfal, or fhank bones of the hind extremity do 
not differ in any refpeét, fo as to deferve a feparate defcrip- 
tion, from thofe of the fore extremity ; to the differences there 
adduced, we may perhaps add, that the ftyloid bones in 
general defcend lower in the hind extremity, and are often 
clavated at the extremity initead of being pointed. 

Of the mufeles of the horfe, <Fc.° The following is a brief 
account and explanation of a large portion of the moft- 
interefting mu‘cles of the horfe ; the fhort {pace of time al-’ 
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Jowed for the preparation of this article, and the preffure of 
other affairs have prevented us from confidering more accu- 
rately this fubject; the mufcles of the extremities, as being 
the molt interefling and important, are more particularly fe- 
lofted; they are accompanied with defcriptions taken from 
adtual diflection, during our ftudies, inthe year 1793. The 
remainder is an explanation of two of the principal mufcular 
figures, given by Mr. Stubbs. 

This account is neceffarily imperfect 5 it may neverthe- 
lefs afford thofe who are defirous only of an elementary 
knowledge of the fubjeét fufficient informatioa ; thofe 
who with to defcend deeper into the ftudy will do well to 
confult the following writers: Bourgelat, Elemens de ?Art 
Veterinaire; Lafofle, Cours d’ Hippiatrique, and efpecially the 
ufeful work above mentioned of Mr. Stubbs: a good mono- 
graph on the mufcles of the horfe, giving a proper deferip- 
tion of their figure, attachment, infertion, and ufe, {till re- 
mains a defideratum in veterinary {cience, to which fhould be 
fubjoined the fynonyma of the different writers on this 
fubject. : 

Our defcription of the mufcles of the hind extremity 
is with diflidence prefented to the public, as a fpecimen of 
the manner we conceive fuch a work fhould be executed. 

Of the panniculus carnofus. The flefhy pannicle isthe moft 
exterior and general of all the mufcles of the body; it is 
found in.moft or all quadrupeds, and often ferves them in 
lieu of bands, lying immediately underneath the fkin, to 
which it is attached, and over the cellular membrane cover- 
ing the mufcles ; it is of a pale red colour, and envelopes a 
large part of the body ; as it pafles towards the extremities it 
forms a thin expanded tendon or aponeurofis, which defcends 
to the fuperior part of the extremities, enveloping the muf- 
cles, and lofing itfelf in the cellular membrane of thofe 
parts, and by attachment to the tendons and elevated 
points of bone, 

When this mufele contra&s it corrugates the fkin, and 
affifted perhaps by other mufcles, it can fhake the whole 
frame with confiderable violence, thereby diflodging from the 
coat duft, dirt, flies, and other offending matters. 

The butchers are careful in expofing this mufcle on their 
meat, which ferves to give it a more agreeable appearance ; 
it is feen of a pale red colour, and here and there they eut 
through it a longitudinal nick or flit to expofe the white 
cellular membrane and fat which lye beneath. 

The mutcles of the fore extremity of the horfe are about 34. 

They are difpofed about the hmb when detached from 
the body fo as to form a pyramidal figure, whofe bafe is 
attached to the body, and whofe apex is refling on the 
ground: on the bafe of this pyramid, if we may be allowed 
the expreffion, or upper end of the extremity, the mufcles 
are found to poffefs a four-fold pofition, vz. an exterior, in- 
terior, anterior, and pofterior pofition; fuch is efpecially 
thetr arrangement about the {capula and humerus; as we 
defcend they become more fimple, and occupy at length 
only a two-fold pofition, ferving for mere flexion and ex- 
tenfion, as is obfervable about the radius ; at the apex of the 
cone no mufcles are obfervable but merely the tendons of the 
Jaft feries of mufcles, with the bones and ligaments to which 
they are attached. 

Abduétion and adduétion have been the ufe imputed to 
fuch mufecles as are attached to the infide or outfide of the 
S{capula, extenfion and flexion to fuch as are attached behind 
or before it; it will, however, we believe, be obvious on 
reflexion that the fcapula can have no occafion. for fuch 
movements as adduction or abduétion, and fo alfo refpecting 
tnofe of the dumerus ; therefore we are difpofed to conclude 
that thefe mufcles in whatever pian fituated have their 


principal effect in producing a combined operation, promoting: 
the grand object in view, the fupport and progreflion of the 
animal; and we fhall endeavour to thew hereafter, that an 
abduor and adductor contraéting at the fame inftant of time 
with equal force, will not produce an effect in either of thofe 
directions, but will co-operate according to the polition of 
the bone in an extenfor or flexor motion, 

The mufcles of the feapula are fix: trapezius, rhomboideusy 
levatorius, pedtoralis anticus, triangularis, Jerratus major. 

1. Vhe trapexias, is a thin extended mufcle of a trian-: 
gular figure, whofe point or termination is fixed on the 
{pinous ridge of the /eapula, rather above its middle, its bafe 
extending from the cervical ligament along the ligament of 
the rt, 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, fpinous apophyfes of the ~ 
dorfal vertebra or withers. It fends off an aponeurofis which. 
envelopes great part of the abdominal mufcles, terminating 
at length on the linea alba; it alfo fends off a flefhy portion 
to the mufcles of theneck. Le Trapefe, Vitet. tom. £. p. 
155. Stubbs, Anat. Horfe, tab. 1. Oo. p.g. g.r. fi te We 
Me Me Re 

2. The rhomboideus isa fhort almoft fquare, flefhy mufcle 
beneath the former, takes its attachment to the cervical li- 
gament and ligament conneéting the {pinous apophyfes of the 
dorfal vertebre, and pafles underneath the cartilage at the 
bafe of the fcapula, which it almoft wholly occupies by its 
flefhy adherence. 

This mufcle poffefles no tendon, and ferves, independent of 
its effets on the motion of this part, ftrongly to attach the 
{capula to the body. 

See Plate Il. letters a, a, 5. Triangulaire, Vitet. Med. 
vet. i. p. 157. Stubbs, Anat. Horfe, p/. ii. a, a, b. 

3+ Levatorius, or extenfor feapule. This mufcle is of 
confiderable length, and of a conical figure, its bafe being 
fixed to the fuperior and anterior angle of the fcapula, its 
fibres mixing with thofe of the rsomboideus, from which in 
fome fubjeéts it can hardly be feparated ; it paffes tapering 
along the neck, adhering to the cervieal ligament till it ter 
minates ina point or tendon on the fame ligament about 
the fecond vertebra. 

4. Triangularis. The triangular is a flefhy moufcle ari- 
fing from the occiput ; where it embraces the neck it grows 
narrower as it approaches the fcapula, where it terminates by 
a flat tendon, uniting itfelf to the rhomboideus, and to the 
tendinous infertion of the ferratus major; its fibres are 
{traight, and the mulcle is divided into diflinG fafcicule by - 
interpofed cellular membrane. 

5. Serratus major. his very large mufcle forms collec- 
tively the figure of a fan inverted, the point thereof being 
towards its infertion beneath the fcapula, its circumference 
on the ribs. 

It takes attachment by numerous digitations of mnfcle 
from the firit to the roth or 11th rib, the pofterior digita~ 
tions of this mufcle interweave themfelves with the digita~ 
tions of the oblique mufcles of the abdomen, and the anterior 
portions or radii with the intercoftal mufcles. The triangu= 
laris above defcribed may alfo be confidered as a part of this 
very extenfive mufcle ; the fibres converging from this vatt 
circumference at length terminate by a tranfverfe flefhy ad- 
herence to the fuperior interior part of the fcapula between 
the rhomboideus and fub/capularis mufcles. There is a fafcia 
arifing from the upper furface of this mufcle which runs to 
the linea alba over all the mufcles of the abdomen. 

Thefe digitations of the ferratus major may aét in fuc- 
ceffion, as fo many feparate mufcles, or in mafles, the motion 
being transferred from one to the other, by which it can co- 
operate with any other feries of mufcles or alone, by pro- 
ducing a fpecies of rotation of this bone about its axis. ; 

; t 
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It is alfo in quadrnpeds a powerful fufpender of the body, 
railing it on its contraction upon the extremities. Plate II. 
¢, d,e, f. Vitet, Legrand Deuntle. Stubbs, Anat. H. Plate 
Iii ey d, 20. 

6. Pedoralis anticus. This is a flefhy mufcle of confider- 
able length, of the figure of avery elongated cone ; its bafe 
being attached by flefhy fibres to the fternum and firlt rib, 
anteriorly to the large pectoral, from whence it grows nar- 
rower till it terminates on the anterior crifla, or edge of the 
feapula , it alfo contraéts a ftrong adherence to the pecto- 
ralis minor, and its aponeurofis covers all the mufcles of the 
feapula. Plate Il.c, d,e, f. VitetI.p.155. Le pectoral 
anterieur. Stubbs Anat. Horfe. Plate II, c,d, e, f. Ser- 
ratus minor anticus, p. I2. 

Note. Vhe human /udclavius mufcle is only wanting, all the 
other mufcles belonging to this part in the human anatomy 
are found in the horfe. 

The mufcles of the Aumerus of the horfe are 12: Elevator, 
ante/pinatus, communis, pecloralis major, depreffor, dorfalis major, 
latiffimus dorfi, fubfcapularis, peoralis brevis, adduor, poftea 

JSpinatus abdudor, abduGior brevis. : 

1. Llevator proprius lies immediately before the ante/pina- 
tus, uniting itfelf withit. Its attachment is along the ante- 
rior crifta of the fcapula; pafling with the antefpinatus it 
terminates on the lateral internal part of the humerus. This 
mufcle is fo clofely conneéted with the antefpinatus, that 
one tendinous expanfion is common to them both. It ter- 
minates on the anterior procefs of the head of the humerus 
by a tendon which {urrounds it. 

2. Antefpinatus. This mufcle fills the whole fpace of the 
{capula anterior to the fpinous ridge, adhering to its whole 
furface by flefhy fibres ; it terminates by a ftrong tendon on 
the head of the es humeri, covering entirely the protuberance 
reprefenting the coracoid procefs. 

Plate 11. a, b, c, d, e, f. Vitet. Med. Vet. L’ Anti-epi- 
neux. tom. i. p. 159. Stubbs, Anat. Horfe. Plate Il. a, b, 
¢, d, e, f. fupra-fpinatus feapule. 

3- Communis. Tiis mufcle is of confiderable length and 
nearly uniform fize throughout, and is common to the /u- 
merus and neck ; the panniculus carnofus forms {trong flefhy 
adhefions to this mufcle; its firft attachment is by a {mall 
tendon tothe fide of the atlas; it there forms attachments 
to the mufcles of the neck by flefhy portions fent to them, 
and lower down the neck it fends off {imilar portions, mixed 
with tendon, to be inferted in the oblique proceffes of the 
4th, 5th, and 6th cervical vertebre, pafling flefhy over the 
articulation of the humerus with the /capula, it terminates 
on the anterior part of the humerus, about its middle, by a 
fhort tendon ; it fends off a large aponeurofis, which unites 
feveral mufcles together, and forming at the joints the annu- 
lar ligaments. It alfo contraéts a very ftrong adhefion to the 
leffer peGtoral mafcle. Vitet. Med. Vet. i. p. 158. L’Hu- 
mero-cervical. 

The above three muafcles come under the denomination of 
extenfors. 

4. PeGoralis major. On removing the fkin and fiethy 
pannicle this mufcle is feen taking its attachment along the 
iternum and ribs, from the middle of it, between the fore- 
legs, to its pofterior extremity, growing {maller as it ap- 
proaches the humerus, terminating on the internal furface of 
the fuperior condyle of the humerus. 

Plate Il, 1, 1, 2, 3, 5, 6. Vitet Med. Vit. i. p. 160. Le 
grand Pe&toral. Stubbs, Anat. Horfe. Plate 11. 1, 1, 2, 3, 
5, 5, 6. Pe€oralis, p. 12. 

5» Latifimus dorfi. This vaft mufcle is fituated above the 
ferratus major, and under the panniculus carnofus : its aponeu- 
rofis is covered by that of the trapezius. It takes rife by a 


very {trong aponeurofis on the {pinous procefles of the laft dor- 
fal vertebra, extending to the loins; on the back it becomes 
flefhy about its middle, covering part of the falfe ribs, and 
part of the furface of the /erratus major ; pafling between this 
laft mufcle, and the fcapula, it terminates by a thin tendon 
on the lateral internal part of the humerus: it has likewife 
a ftrong attachment by tendon to the middle of the depreffor 
mufcle, paffing with the tendon of that mufcle to the {mall 
prominence on the inner fide about the middle of the hume- 
rus, going between the extenfors of the w/na. Plate IL. r. r. 
J:t.w.w. Vitet, Le grand Dorfal. i. p. 160. 

6. Depreffor, or teres major. "This mufcle is of fome 
length, oval, and fomewhat flattened, lying on the underfide 
of the feapula, and clofely embracing the /ub/capularis, having 
its attachment to the fuperior and pofterior edge of the fea- 
pula; pafling over the articulation, it terminates by a flat 
tendon with the preceding mufcle, obferving the fame diree- 
tion in its courfe as the long abductor does on the oppofite 
fide of this bone. Le grand rond. Vitet. i. 159. 

The above three mufcles are depreffors or flexors of the 
humerus. 

7. AbduGor proprius feu coraco-humeralis. This is a {mall 
mutcle, cylindrical, and tapering at each extremity, forming 
a tendon; the uppermott takes tts attachment to the lateral 
internal part of the coracoid procefs of the fcapula, the 
lower tendon to the inferior and anterior part of the humerus, 
paffing over the articulation, and in conta& with the infide 
of that bone. This mufcle a&ing fingly draws the lower 
part of the humerus to the body, as the fubfcapularis does 
the upper part of this bone. Vitet. Med. Vet. Le Coraco 
Humeral. i. p. 161. 

8. Pedoralis brevis. This mufcle will admit of being va- 
rioufly divided, and is ftrongly attached to the panniculus 
carnofus. ‘This mufcle forms the breaft-like prominence be- 
tween the fore-legs of the horfe’; it is of a figure nearly 
Square, divifible into diftin@ parallel fafcicule, from the point 
of the fternum, where it joins the mufcles on the oppofite 
fide, it pafles, forming-a flattith tendon to the humerus. We 
have feen this mufcle deficient on the one fide, and full on 
the other. 

g. Subfcapularis. It occupies the underfide of the fea- 
pula, with which it accords in figure, and needs not any par- 
ticular defeription, growing narrower with this bone it de- 
{cends, forming a broad tendon in the large inner procels of 
the head of the humerus, and will admit of being feparated 
into feveral {maller mufcles. Vitet. Med. Vet. Le fous fca- 
pulaire, i. 160. 

There are alfo two other {mall mufcles, which may be 
confidered as adduétors, or perhaps ratherinflexors ; the firlt 
of thefe 1s not fo fmall as the other, and takes its rife at the 
interior projeétion of the {capula, or rather fuperior part of 
the glenoid cavity by a flattifh tendon pafling over the joint 
on the infide, and taking an oblique direétion over the hu- 
merus ; it terminates in the cavity formed by the condyles of 
the humerus. We give it the name of AZ. articularis major. 
The other, which is much fmaller (MM. articularis minor) 
arifes from the tendon of the preceding mufcle, or the fu- 
perior and internal fide of the glenoid cavity, and termi- 
nates on the head of the humerus by a fiethy attach- 
ment. This mufcle is not found, we believe, in every fubjeé. 
Thefe fmall mufcles, it is clear, cannot produce any motion 
of the limb; their bulk is too {mall, and they are fituated 
too near the centre of motion to operate with any force in this 
way. Some have imagined thefe {mall mufcles about the 
articulation were defigned to move the capfular ligament out 
of the way of being pinched, an idea we-cannot fubfcribe to: 
thofe ligaments furrounding the cavity of the joint not = 
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lax enough to be in any danger of this fort, and with their 
juner furtace too well lubricated to be caught hold of by an 
obtufe round head of hone. ‘The above three mufeles may 
be confideved, with the two fimall ones when acting fingly, 
as alduetors. 

10. Pofpinatus occupies the offeous part of the fcapula, 
behind the {pinous ridge ; it grows narrower with the bone 
till it reaches the joint, where it forms a lubricous cartilage, 
which is kept in its fituation by two round prominences in 
the head of the os humert, acting like the fides of a pulley- 
block: it then terminates on the exteroal round procefs of 
the head of the humerus. Pfete [1. 4, 4,4, bom. n. Vitet. 
i. p. 101. le polt-épinoux. 

11. “tidudor longus takes its attachment at the fuperior 
part of the pollerior edge of the fcapula ; in defcending it 
clofely adheres to the pofpinatus, becoming gradually broader 
and more flefhy.; it terminates on the curved procefs, which 
is obfervable on the upper part of the exterior furface of the 
humerus, following the fame direction on this fide as the ad- 
duGor does on the oppofite fide of the bone. Plate IT. 0, p, 
q,q, Vitet. Le grand rond. i. 159. Stubbs. eres Minor, 
Piate 11.0, ps gs 7: 

12. Abdu@er brevis takes its rife at the inferior and pofte- 
rior edge of the f{capula, or rather from the fibres of the 
py/pinatus mufcle, lymg betweenit and the Jongus abdudor. 
This aud the former pals over the extenfors of the cubitus, 
and terminate between the above mufcles on the large crooked 
procefs of the humerus. It only differs from the former in 
being confiderably fhorter. It fends a tendon to the fcabrous 
edge of the cotyloid cavity. Vitet. Med. Vet. i. p. 162. Le 
petit rond. The effect of the principle we wifh to eftablifh 
refpeting the co-operation of mufcles on oppofite fides 
of the bone, is no where more obvious than in the two 
foregoing mulcles, with their congeners, the adduétors on the 
infide. This mode of operation af thefe mufcles appears to 
‘have efcaped entirely the writers hitherto on this fubject. 
Vitet has remarked refpeéting them, ‘‘ils font executer a ’hu- 
merus des mouvemens, de flexion, et de demirotation en 
dehors.’” 

The mufcles of the radius and ulna are feven; two to 
bend, five to extend them. 

x. Extenfor longus feu pofterior. This mufcle is the mol 
exterior of thofe which fill up that triangular {pace formed 
by the humerus and fcapula. It takes attachment at the 
fuperior and pofterior edge of the fcapula, and pafling down 
clofely, adhering to the large extenfor, it terminates on the 
-extreme point of the clecranon. This mufcle is the moft 
powerfully fituated of any of this extremity. P/ate II. P. 
Stubbs Vitet. Med. Vet. p. 165, Le long anconé. 

2. Extenfor magnus. This is nearly the largeit mufcle of 
the extremity, of a triangular figure, and occupies great 
-part of the angle between the humerus and fcapula pofte- 
riorly ; it rifes by tendinous fibres from two-thirds of the 
polterior and lower edge of the fcapula, growing narrower, it 
terminates on the inner fide of the olecranon by {trong and 
fhort ligamentous fibres. Plate II. fig. 1. N. Vitet. Med. 
Vet.. Le Moyen anconé, p. 164. Stubbs, Plate II. N. 

3+ Extenfor tranfverfus, This mufcle is of a figure nearly 


{guare.; pafling obliquely acrofs the other mufcles, it rifes - 


from the interior part of the crooked {pinous procefs of the 
humerus, and terminates on the point of the ulna, uniting 
often with the preceding. Plate II. O. Vitet, Med. Vet. 
p- Le Court anconé. 

4. Extenfor pygmeus, is fituated beneath the others, of a 
cylindrical figure, tapering to either extremity, rifing from 
the middle part of the humerus, and terminating by tendon 
on, the infide of the olecranon. Le petit anconé. Vitet, Med. 
Vet. 165. 


5. Extenfir minimus. This is a fmall mufele of a pyra- 
midal {hape, whofe bafe is fixed by flefhy fibres to the o/e- 
cranon On its anterior edge, growing narrower, it terminates 
by flefhy fibres on the back part and infide of the humerus, 
rather below its middle; this mufcle fills up the cavity 
formed by the two condyles of the humerus polteriorly. 
Stubbs, Anat. Horfe, tab. 5. ¢. Vitet, Med. Vet. L’Oli- 
cranien, p. 165. r 

Thefe mutcles ftraighten the limb afterit has been carried 
forward by the flexors, railing the body upon the extremity 
as a fixed point. 

6. Coraco-radialis. Vhis beautiful mufcle is externally 
covered with a ligamentous coating, which gives it a filvery 
appearance, efpecially on its infide, a itrong tendinous fafcia 
enveloping it; it occupies the front of the humerus, ex- 
tending from the coracoid eminence of the {eapula to the an- 
terior part of the head of the radius, to which it is fixed by 
flrong, thort, ligamentous fibres. Near its lower extremity 
it fends off a {trong tendon, which, pafling along the radius, 
inferts itfelf into the tendon of the extenfor mufcle of the 
thank. ‘This muicle, in paffing the joint, is lodged between 
the two circular, {mooth prominences on the anterior part 
of the head of the humerus, and is provided with a lubricous 
cartilage beneath. ‘This mufcle is the biceps of the human 
anatomy, which name will not apply in the horfe, having but 
a fingle origin. Its body is very deeply cleft. Stubbs, Anat. 
Horfe, Plate VIII. 1, 4,7, m,n. Vitet. Med. Vet. Le Cu- 
raco-Cubital. p, 166. 

7. Flexor convolutus. This mufcle lies in conta& with 
the bone, filling the large cavity or neck of the humerus ; 
formed by the curved procefs on its exterior part it rifes un- 
der the pofterior part of the head of the humerus, making a 
fpiral turn, it pafles over the bone, filling the cavity above- 
mentioned, and terminates anteriorly in the hollow of the 
head of the radius. Stubbs, Anat. Horfe. tab. 9, 7, s. 
Brachialis internus. Vitet. Med. Vet. p. 165. La bra- 
chial. 

The two laft mufcles are termed flexors ; they carry, the 
lower part of the extremity forwards, and the extenfors ferve 
the purpofe apparently of removing the body to it asa fixed 
point on the ground. 

The muicles of the knee and fhank are fix, two to extend, 
four to bend them. : 

1. Extenfor carpi. It is the body of this mufcle which 
forms the handfome rotundity obfervable on the lateral and 
rather external part of the radius. It is attached fuperiorly 
to the anterior condyle, uniting to the extenfor of the foot ; 
it decreafes, fuddenly, forming a flat, broad tendon lying 
clofe to the bone, pafling under the lateral extenfor tendon, - 
and over the bones of the knee, it terminates on the fuperior 


part of the fhank bone, on the anterior tuberofity, by ftrong 


ligamentous fibres. Stubbs, Plate a, a,b. Plate Hid, e. 
Extenfor carpi radialis. Vitet. Med. Vet. Le Cubital externe 
anterieur, p. 168. - 

2. Extenfor lateralis. This mufcle takes its attachment 
for a confiderable length along the fharp edge on the exter- 
nal fide of the radius ; forming a flat tendon, it takes a di- 
rection acrofs the leg, and pafling over the tendon of the 
principal extenfor, purfuing an oblique dire€tion over the 
bones of the knee, it terminates on the infide this joint on 
the os pollicare. Plate Il. g. Stubbs, Plate II. g. L’ex- 
tenfeur de Genou, Lafoffe. 

3. Flexor carpi pofterior. This mufcle has an attachment by 
flrong tendons to the pofterior and lateral external part of the 
humerus ; increafing in fize, and becoming very flat, it de- 
f{cends, keeping an uniform fize, down the radius, forming 
a large flat tendon, dividing into two parts; one is 


ftrongly 
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flrongly inferted in the crooked bone, (os poflicum,) the 
other paffes to the fhank, and is inferted dn itshead. Stubbs, 
Plate Wl. m,n, 2,0, 0, pg, 1 5 Vitet.i. p. 169. Le Cu- 
bital externe polterieur. 

4. Flexor offis poftici. This mufcle takes its attachment on 
the oppolite fide of the humerus to the former, fending off a 
confiderable branch to the infide of the olecranon; it terminates 
by {trong tendon on the external convexity of the poft-carpal 
bone. Stubbs, Plate XII. f. Vitet, Le Cubital interne pof- 
terieur. 

5- Flexor internus. This mufclé is fmaller than the twa 
former, and is placed more internally ; it takes attachment at 
the lateral internal condyle of the Aumerus, and, pafling 
along the radius, forming a thin tendon, which paffes through 
the capfular ligament, it at length terminates on the potte- 
rion part.of the cannon or fhank bone, and fufpenfor ligament 
of the perforans mufcle, Vitet. Med. Vet. Le Cubital 
interne. ; 

6. Flexor poflremus. This {mall mufcle is the moft pofte- 
rior of thofe about the head of the radius, extending from 
the point of the ulna on its infide to the annular ligaments of 
the knee, uniting to the cartilage which furrounds the flex- 
ors of the foot, its aponeurofis covers the whole furface of 
the extenfors of the cubitus. Le cubital gréle, Vitet. i. 

» 170. 

e Bulides the above mufcles, there are two others belong- 
ing to the fhank bone which are very minute ; they are 
termed by Lafofle /es canoniers, and by Vitet lombricaux, 
p- 175. Thefe very fmall mufcles, which are not always 
defcribed, are found between the fufpenfory ligament and 
the ftyloid bones, one on each fide; they rife under the 
knee, are flefhy about two or three inches, then form a ten- 
don, which terminates on the cellular membrane of the fet- 
lock joint. ‘They appear of little ufe, and may rather be 
confidered as the efléte rudiments of the interoffei mufcles, or 
lumbricales of digitated quadrupeds. 

The mufcles of the paftern, coronct, and foot are five; 
two to extend, and three to bend them. 

Thefe three bones always forming one line and making an 
angle to the relt of the limb, we confider as one bone in 
defcribing the mufcles and their effeGt, as any divifion would 
tend to confufe rather than elucidate the general purpofe of 
the mufclés going to thefe parts. Lafoffle has, we think, erred 
in being too minute inthis refpeét by fubdividing parts necef- 
farily connected. : 

1. Extenfor fuffraginis is a {mall, thin mufcle, rifing by 
flefhy fibres from the external condyle of the humerus; it 
pafles flefhy about half way down the radius ; adhering to 
its external fharp edge, it paffes ina groove through the an- 
nular ligaments and capfular ligaments of the knee, and con- 
tinues its courfe along the outfide of the fhank to the fetlock, 
where it becomes wider, and terminates by a broad tendon on 
the {uperior anterior part of the paftern bone. It fends off a 
branch of tendon which pafies round the knee to the flexor 
tendons under the poftcarpal bone. Vitet.i. 1752. L’ex- 
tenfeur anterieur du Paturon. 

2. Extenfor pedis. his is thelargeft of that affemblage 
of mufcles which furrounds the head of the radius.. It arifes 
from the external condyle of the humerus uniting its flethy 
fibres with thofe of the extenfor of the cannon or fhank, it be- 
_comes tendinous above the knee, being lodged and confined 
by ligaments in a groove; it perforates the capfular liga. 
ments of the joint, and, pafling down the front. of the 
fhank at the fetlock joint, it forms an union with the exten- 
for of the paftern, and growing broader, and enveloping al- 
molt the whole front of the coronet, it finally terminates on 
the. anterior eminence of the coffin bone. Stubbs, Anat, 


Horfe, tab. vii. 1, 2; 2, 3; 4, 5, 6,6. YExtenfor Digito- 
rumy Communis. Vitet Med. Vet. i. p. 173. 

The two former mulcles ferve to bring the three bones of 
the foot forward, and we may remark are, when compared 
with the flexor, difproportionably {mall, for the weight of 


the horfe operates as a powerful extenfor of this part, and. 


renders great mufcular power unneceflary. 

3. Perforatus. This mufcle takes its attachment by flethy 
and tendinous fibres to the internal condyle of the humerus; 
uniting with the perforans near the knee, it forms a itrong 
tendon, which, at the back of the knee, (within the conca- 
vity of the poltcarpal bone,) is received within a trong liga- 


mentous groove, pafling down the fhank behind the tendon. 


of the perforans ; at the pattern it forms a remarkable liga- 
mentary annulus for the reception and paflage of the perfo- 
rans tendon, expanding into a broad flat tendon at the back 
of the paftern, and, covering the perforans, it divides, form- 


ing two tendons which pafs obliquely over the joint, and. 


terminate on the upper part of the coronet. Stubbs, Anat. 
Horfe, tab. 13. m, n, 0. Sublimis, p- 42. Vitet. Med. Vet. i. 
p- 173. Le Perforé. 

4. Perforans, is a confiderable mufcle rifing with the for- 
mer, and lying more internally ; it will admit of divi- 
fion into three parts, which Monf. Lafoffe has defcribed, 
with his ufval bounty, as three diftiné mufcles. 
mulcle is flethy till it reaches the knee, when it forms a flat 
tendon juined by the flexor poffremus cubiti, and radialis ten- 
dons inferted into a flat, fmooth cartilage under the os po/li- 
cum, forming here a large cylindrical tendon; when about 
half way down the fhank it is joined by a ligament from the 
pofterior part of that bone arriving at the fetlock, it paffes 
through the aanulus of the perforatus, and continuing be- 
tween its divided tendon, terminates by a broad, flat tendon 
on the inferior furface of the coffin bone being cdvered by 
the frog. Stubbs, Anat. Horfe, Profundus. Vitet. Med. 
Vet. i.p. 174. Le Perforant: 

5. Adjutorius. This isa flat mufcle lying clofe to the 
radius, and filling the hollow on the potterior part of that 
bone, it foon becomes tendinous, uniting with the tendon of 
the perforans. 

Of the Ligaments of. the Fore Extremity. 1. Ligamen- 
tum fufpenforium, fufpenfory ligament, takes its rife a little 
below the head of the fhank by mufcular and ligamentous 
fibres, lying between the heads of the ftyloid bones, 
it pafles down the pofterior furface of this bone, quitting 
its adherence to it about the. middle, and, becoming 
tached, it divides-at-the fetlock into two ‘branches, which 


clofely and ftrongly embrace the fefamoid bones; it forms . 


one ligament again at the back of the paftern, filling its hol- 
low cavity, and finally terminates on the head-of the co- 
ronetibone.. At the fetlock it alfo fends off two branches in 
an oblique direction downwards, which unite with the exten- 
for tendon of the coffin bone, and preferves it firmly in its 
fituation. Stubbs, Anat. Horfe. Interofleum. Lafoffe has 
made a muf{cle of-.it. Flechiffeur du- Paturon. 

This ligament is the main fupport of the fetlock joint, and 


this joint, though fo ftrongly fortified, is,for obvious reafons, . 


the moft fubject to be injured of any part of the body. 

There. are many other ligaments belonging to this extre- 
mity, which the propofed limits of this:article will not allow 
us to give a defcription of, as the lateral ligaments, the cap~ 
fular ligaments, the burfal ligaments, the reltraining liga- 
ments, crucial ligaments, &c. 

The mutcles of the abdomen, allowing for the magnitude 
and depending pofition of this part in the horfe, are much 
refembling thofe of the human. 


Obliquus externusy fee P/, IL —I. U1. 1. K. K. Li. mn. 
‘ Obliquus 


de- - 


This . 


' 
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Obliquus interaus, 
Ney 


Plate III. tab. 4. Stubbs. s. 4. f. ue we 
‘Re&us abdaminis, Stubbs, tab. 2. Be 


Tranfverfalis, fee Pl. II. P. D3 Oy Pauls Pritts 


Mulcles of the back, &c. obfervable in the inferted 
figures, taken from Mr. Stubbs’ fecond and fourth plates. 


Intercoflales externi, Pl. YUI. 1, 1. and 2, 2, &e. 

Semifpinalis and fpinalis dorfi, Pl. 111. Stubbs. 4. a, a. b. 
ct. dee, te 

Longiffimus dorfi, Pl. II. g. he hei. i. kK. K. Ke 

Sacrolumbalis, Pl. V1. 1, m,n, n, 0. 


Mufcles of the neck and head obfervable in the inferted 
plates. 


Sterno-mafloideus, P/. Il. a, b, c. 
Coraco-hyoideus, Pl. Il, f. f. 
Sterno-hyoideus, P/. 11. g. 
Tranfverfalis, Pl. 11. h, it. 
Trachelo-maftoideus, Pl. Tt: &, 
Reéus internus major capitis, Pl. UL. m. n. 
Intertransverfales minores colli, Pl. 11. 0, 0, 0, 0 
Longus colli, Pl. U1. p,q. PIII. C, D, E, F, G, H, 
Tinths 
Splenius, PII. r,s, t, u, w. 
Sterno-thyroideus, Pl. II. x. 
Hyothyroideus, PIII. g. Pl. Ul.r. 
Crico-thyroidets, Pl. 11.2. Pl. UII. o, p- 
Conflridior pharyngis inferior, Pl. 1. &c. Pl. U1. g, g. 
Reéius capitis pofticus major, Pl. XII. t, u. 
minor, Pl. III. w, x. 
Obliquus capitis fuperior, Pl. II. y, z. 
inferior, P/. Vil. A.B. 
Intertranfverfarit pofferiores colli, L, L, and M, M. 
Intervertebrales, Pil, III. N, N, N. 
Multifidi fpine, Pi. 111: O, O, O, O, P, Q. 
rae 3 Ld PET Reis or, a 
Dilatator narium labiique fuperioris, Pl. I. a, b, ¢, d. 
Dilatator narium anterior, Pl. U1. f VOU IRES 
Orbicularis oris, Pl. 11. g, 4, t, i. k, Pl. ILI. p. p. 
Nafalis longus labit fuperioris, Pl. U1. 1, m, ny, o. 
Mafeter, Pl. 11. p. q- 
Buccinator, Pi. Ul. r. 8, 8. Pl. 3. wy w. 
Ciliaris, Pl. U1. u, u. w. 
Maujfculus ale narium at pracipue conchae narium infertore 
pertinens, Pl. Il. x, 9. : 
Mufculus temporis, Pl. 11. 2, 2, 3. 
Mufculi minuti membranam pituitariam retrahentes, 4, 4. 
WMufculus caninus, Pl. V1: 6, 7, 7. Pl.m, m,n, n, 0 
Depreffor labitinferioris, Pi. I. 9, 10. 
Retra@or labii inferioris, tab. 3. s- 


Pl. VIL. 1, m,n. 


Maufcles of the eye. 

Attollens, PII. 2. Stubbs. Pi. 4. ¢. 
Deprimens, f fe 
Adducens, g g 
Abducensy h. A. 
Obliquus fuperior, i. es 

— inferior, é. A. 
Trochlearis, 12 Ms 


Glans thyroidea, tab. 3. a. 
Glans parotidea, tab. 3. 26. 26. 
Duétus falive, tab. 3. d. x. 

Alz narium, tab. 2. f. 

Septum narium, tab. 2. &. 


The Mufeles of the poflerior extremity of the Tove and 
other domeflicated Quadrupeds, with the Synonyma of 
human and veterinarian Authors. 

Quis vituperations det id poffe curare, quod laudi ducilur poffi- 

dere? Vecervius, Lib. 1°", 

The different motions of the hind extremity of the horfe 
are performed by the means of about thirty two mufcles, 

15 proper to the thigh, 3 to extend, 3 to bend it, 4 termed 

adductors, 5 called rotators. 

2 common to the thigh and leg, 1 to bend and turn them 
inwards, 1 to extend and turn them outwards. 

8 proper to the leg, 3 extenfors, 2 flexors, 3 adductors. 

2 proper to the bock and fhank, 1 to the os calcis, called 
an extenfor, and the other to the anterior fide of the 
head of the fhauk, called its flexor. 

1 to the coronet bending it backwards. 

4 tothe foot, 1 flexor, 1 extenfor, and their lateral mufcles, 

— 1 toeach. 
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On diffeGting the mufcles of a man’s thigh and leg, and 
thofe of the thigh and leg of the horfe, and comparing them 
together, the diffimilarity has been found fo great, that it 
would only create confufion and milconception to apply the 
fame names to both ; where they agree we gladly embrace the 
human names, where they are not at all alike, we do not at- 
tempt to make them appear fo by impofing the fame names, 
but have given names expreffive of the fituation, attachment, 
or fhape of the mufcle. Where the comparifon between the 
human and the horfe was doubtful, we have taken fome in- 
termediate animal not fo diflantly removed from man in ftruc- 
ture, by which we could more eafily deteét the coincident 
part, and transfer them to the horfe. 


The mufcles of the thigh are 15, diftributed as follows: 


magnus ‘> wards, or rather move the body forwards to 
parvus } the thigh already advanced by the flexors. 

Pfoas magnus 
Lliacus major 
minor 


Gluteus mcm t Straighten the thigh by drawing it back- 


Flexors, advancing the thigh forwards. 


}) From their fituation appear to a& 
as drawing the thigh clofer to the 
body, but probably in conjunétion 
p with the common mufcles on the op- 
polite fide, which terminate about the 
ttifle, co-operate in the general pur- 
J pofe of removing the body.’ 
| Termed rotators ; a purpofe they 
| cannot ferve in this animal, and 
internus | therefore their ufe appears by hu- 
Pyramidalis internus > man anatomifts to have been wrongly 
M. parvus articulationis | afigned ; they appear to, co-ope- 
Gemelli. ' | rate according to their fituation 
J with the mufcles above defcribed. 


Adduor teres 
magnus 
parvus 


Mufculus fafciz late 


Obturator externus 


From the manner in which thefe mufcles are deferited, 
and their ufes affigned in the publications on human ana- 
tomy, we conceive they convey but a feeble idea to the mind 
of the ttudent of their real purpofes. In the horfe their ufes 
are more ftriking and {trongly marked, which fuggefted the 
explanations which are here given of their effects, though we 
are convinced much more remains to be done than has been 
hitherto done on this extenfive and complicated fubje&. 

Previoufly to entering on thefe mufcles we muft advert to 
the defcription given of the thigh bone in the ofteology, to 
which we mult refer the reader. ‘ 

Gluteus 


AN*A TO MY. 


Gluteus externus. This mufcle lies the molt exteriorly of 
all the mufcles of the buttock, and is of a {mall fizer it ex- 
tends from the fecond and third {pinous procelles of the fa- 
crum to the anterior angle of the inferior ramus of the ilium, 
where it joins the fa/cia /ata; from thence it extends to the 
proceffus recurvatus externus of the thigh, This mufcle is 
furrounded on all fides by aponcirofis, that on its fuperior 
part, covering over the mulfcles of the rump, is affixed to the 
fpinous proceffes of the loins ; the aponeurofis of its pofte- 
rior part pafles underneath the /acrofibialis externus, to which 
this mufcle is contiguous in pafling to the external curved 
procefs of the thigh. 

The gluteus externus is fo {mall in quadrupeds, that a 
doubt might arife whether this was not a part of the fa/cia 
data, and the mufcle bencath it the correfponding one to the 
gluteus maximus of the human anatomy. From a farther in- 
velligation of this fubjeét, we believe that not to be the cafe, 
and that it is the real reprefentative of the g/uteus maximus. 

_ The fingular diminution of this mufcle in the quadruped 
may be, perhaps, explained on the following principles of 
the difference of ftructure neceffary to the two animals. In 
the man, the legs haye to perform a greater variety of 
motions, as abduction, adduétion, rotation, &c. which the 
“horfe, whofe motions are principally confined to going 
ftraight forwards in a line, does not require, fo we fee this 
great abduétor of the human anatomy becoming a very {mall 
One in this animal, while the mufcles of the reGtilinear pro- 
greffion are vaftly increafed in bulk, as we may fee by Iook- 
ing on the gluteus medius, which is the maximus of the horfe 
in point of fize, and from its attachments, is evidently a di- 
rect extenfor of the thigh. Others might fay it was dimi- 
nifhed on account of the increafe of the purchafe obtained 
by its infertion into the extended point of the curved procefs 
of the thigh being taken farther from the centre of motion, 
which would compenfate for its want of power; for it feems 
retty nearly the fame thing whether we make a mufcle very 
ee or give it a powerful infertion; fometimes bulk, 
Tometimes power only is neceffary, but the confideration of 
the circumftance in which power fhould be obtained by accu- 
mulated mufcular fibres, or by favourable infertion, would 
lead us beyond our prefent purpofe. 

This point once admitted, viz. that it is the gluteus maxi- 
mus of the human body, the others follow naturally, and 
admit of a nearer comparifon. The anatomy of the thigh 
of the dog, which has no curved procefs, feems to confirm 
this opinion. 

Tts ufz. The dire€tion of this mufcle seems to point it out 
as an abduGtor ; the belt way, however, of confidering it is 
to regard it in this animal as a ten/or aponeurofis of the but- 
tock, aflifting the mufcles of this part, by its gentle com- 
preffion and elaftic fpringing and reaction, in their motions. 

In the ox it exifts with pretty much the fame charafters. 

In the dog it is much larger than in the horfe, cet. par. 
and more ficthy, having a ftrong attachment to the facrum 
underneath the mufcles of the tail, and terminating in the 
back of the thigh by a long tendon. 

In the cat the fame asin the dog; but here it might well 
‘be denominated the glutzus pofticus. 

Synonyma. Stubbs Anat. Horfe, p.23. Tad. II. my, ty 
o, 0, p- Gluteus externus. Lafoffe, Cours D’Hippiatrique, 
p.118. Le moyen feflier, Lafoffe, Di&ionnaire, p. 456. 
Bourgelat Elemens D’ Hippiatrique, p. 278. Le petit fef- 
fier extenfeur de la Cuifle. Vitet. tom. i. p. 181. Le fef- 
fier externe. Winflow, Expofition Anatomique, p. 135. 
Le grand feffier. Gluteus magnus feu maximus omnium 
auctorum humane anatomiz. 

2. Gluteus medius. This vat mufcle lics immediately un- 

Vou. II. 


der the preceding, occupying great part of the upper furface 
of the ilium; it takes its rife by a point on the lumbar muf. 
cles, growing tnore flefhy as it reaches the ilium; it takes a 
{trong adherence, by ficthy fibres, to the external angle of the 
inferior ramus; after pafling the ilium it becomes f{maller, and 
dividing itfelf into two bodies, one terminates on the fuperior 
pofterio: trocanter, the other by a very ftrong tendon on the 
inferior external trocanter, which is covered by the tendon 
of the external gluteus. This mufcle may be divided into 
two diftinét parts, one of which might be confidered by 
fome as the maximus of the human; however, the nature of 
its attachments feems fully to prove its agreement with the 
medius. 

Its ufe. To draw back the thigh, or (the leg being made 
a fixed point on the ground) to advance the body upon it. 

In the ox. This mufcle is more diftin€ily divided into 
two bodies, nor does it pafs fo far over the mufcles of the 


loins. There is alfo a {mall almoft linear mufcle not found 
in the horfe. 
In the dog. It is not at all attached to the mufclés of 


the loins, but fills up the ilium entirely, and terminates on 
the pofterior trocanter ; and in the cat the fame. 

Synonyma. Stubbs Anat. Horfe, p. 18. tab. 3. a, a, a, 
6, b, b, c,d. Glutezus Medius. Lafoffe, Cours D’ Hippia- 
trique, p. 18. Di&tionaire, 457. Vitet, Medecine Veteri- 
naireI. Le grand et le moyen feffier. Bourgelat, Elemens 
D’Hippiatrique, p. 278. Le grand feffier. Mont Sainbel, 
firt profeor of the Veterinary College of London, in his 
le&tures, principally adhered to the names and arrangement 
given by Bourgelat. Douglas, Myographia comparata, 
p. 130. Gluteus medius. Winflow, Expofition Anatomique, 
p- 329. Le moyen feflier. Glutzus medius omaium aucto- 
rum hum. anat. 

3- Gluteus parous. This is a fhort, ftrong, (and though 
{mall, compared with the former) not inconfiderable mifcle, 
lying immediately over the joint ; it takes attachment round 
the pofterior ramus of the ilium; pafling over the head of the 
femur it fills the anterior concavity formed by the fuperior 
4rocanter of the thigh. 

_ fis ufe. It operates in the combined effe& of extending 
the thigh ; its pofition is that of an abductor. , 

In the ox, nearly the fame. Le petit feffier, Vitet. p. 185. 

_In the dog, it is of a different fhape, being more pyramidal, 
and attached at the anterior fuperior part of the thigh. 

In the felis, it is attached to the inferior and pofterior 
ramus of the ilium, and terminates at the anterior part of 
the thigh in a nick or excavation. Stubbs Anat. Horfey 
tab. 4.) B, 5 2b, Gl Witet., Med. xetp. 157. Te 
petit feffier. Lafofle, Cours d’Hippiatrique, p. 118. Dic- 
tionaire, p. 457. Le petit feflier. Bourgelat. il n’a rien 
dit la defius. Douglas, Myologia comp. p. 131. Glutzus 
internus. Winflow, Expof. Anatomique. Le petit feffier. Glu- 
teus minor, Albinus. minimus, Innes. 

4. Pfoas magnus. On removing the inteftines from the 
abdomen and the peritoneum, this beautiful mufcle prefents 
itfelf ; it is attached to the infide of the two laft ribs, and to 
the tranfverfe apophyfes of the lumbar vertebra, pafling to 
the edge of the pelvis it joins the iliacus, and is with it in- 
ferted into the little trocanter, running between the iliacus 
major and minor: this mufcle can never be miftaken for any 
other in any animal ; it is rather depreffed at its origin, but 
becomes cylindrical and pointed going to its termination ; 
this mufcle, near its infertion, is confined by a ligament which 
binds it and the iliac mufcles in their fituation. 

The p/oas parvus we confider as a flexor of the loins, by 
bending the pelvis (to which it is always attached) on the 
lumbar vertebra. 
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Veterinary writers have moltty deferibed this mufcle as be- 
longing to the thigh; it, however, generally terminates 
where the fartorius begins, forming together a digaltric 
mufcle of great length. 

Ox nearly the fame. Le grand Pfoas, Vitet. p. 188. 

Dog. It is attached to the four latt lumbar vertebra, is 
vattly larger, and more flefhy in proportion to the animal ; it 
terminates in the fame place: but the iliacus parvus, we 
may obferve, does not in this animal terminate where the 
fartorius begins, for this mufcle rifes from the anterior angle 
of the ilium. 

In the cat there are three very dillin& mufcles of this 
defeription. 

Vitet. Med. Vet. Le grand Pfoas 1. 179. Lafoffe, 
Cours D’Hippiatrique. Le grand Pfoas, p. rr7. Dict. 455. 
Bourgelat, Elemens D’Hipp. Le Pfoas, 281. Stubbs, 
p. 18. tab. g. a, a, b, p. 34: Pfoas magnus omnium auc- 
torum hum. anat. 

5. Lliacus major. This mufcle takes attachment to the 
whole inferior ramus of the ilium growing cylindrical, and 
tapering it is joined to the p/oas magnus, paffing with it 
through Poupart’s ligament to the little trocanter of the 
thigh. 

n the ox it is more intimately blended with the iliacus 
parvus. 

In the dog it is remarkable this mufcle is entirely wanting. 
The ilium is elevated fo far above the lumbar vertebra, that 
the mufcles of the back occupy its place: it is fingular, 
that this circumflance fhould have efcaped the notice of 
Douglas, who has exprefsly treated of the anatomy of this 
animal. 

In the felis the fame as in the dog. 

Stubbs Anat. Horfe. p. 18. tab. 3. tab. 9. p. 34. Lafoffe, 
Cours D’Hippiatrique. p. 117. Did. Hipp. 455. Bour- 
gelat, Elem. D’Hipp. L’ Hiaque. Iliacus internus auctorum 
hum. anat. 

6. Iliacus minor. This mufcle, which, in general, is 
quite feparate from the iliacus major, takes its rife from the 
infide of the firft facral apophyfes all the length of the 
polterior ramus of the ilium, paffing over the head of the 
femur it terminates with the pfoas and ihacus on the little 
trocanter ; it permits the pfoas to pafs between it and the 
iliacus major, and might be confidered as a portion of the 
jatter; it is connected by aponeurofis with the mufcles 
which line the pelvis. 

Thefe three laft mufcles have all the power of bending 
the femur; the two lait on the pelvis, the pfoas on the 
loins, bending both femur and pelvis. 

Ox. Nota diflin& mufcle. 

Dog. Is altogether wanting, but appears to be compen- 
fated for by having three pfoas mufcles. 

Cat. The fame as in the dog. 

Lafoffe, Cours D’Hippiatrique. Planche 22. Di&. 456. 

7. Adduédor teres is a cylindrical mufcle, which makes its 
appearance on the infide of the thigh; the integuments be- 
ing removed, it takes its rife on the os pubis, near the fym- 
phyfis, attached to the fame ligament with the reétus abdo- 
minis; it terminates along with the adductor magnus, about 
half way down the infide of the thigh, or rather on the 
back part of this bone. 

Stubbs, Anat. Horfe. tab. 5. s.s. Le peétineus. Lafoffe, 
Cours d’Hippiatrique. p. 118. Le pe@tineus. Vitet. Med. 
Vet. p.180. Le petit pictiné. Bourgelat, Elem. Hipp. 
Le pectineus. Douglas Pectineus. p. 153. 

Comparifon of this mufcle with the human pe@ineus. We fee 
by its attachments that it is by no means the fame mu{cle ; 
it ig much more nearly allied to the triceps adduCor primus, 
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which it alfo differs from ; it rifes too near the fymphyfis in- 
{lead of the brim of the pelvis to be the pectineus, and 
terminates by infertion along with the large adduétor low 
down the thigh; it is alfo a more external mofele than the 
pectineus ; but as there is no real pectinens, nature feems to 
have united in this one mufcle the properties of the peétt- 
neus and adduétor longus, fo that we have chofen to call it 
by a different name from either, viz. adduélor teres. 

The ox has a much flatter mufcle, aud it fends off a flip to 
the ligaments of the knee. 

Dog. ‘This mufcle is rounded, and much refembles the 
human long head of the triceps. 

The cat. There are four addu@tors, one of which re- 
fembles more nearly the human pectineus. 

8. Addudor magnus. "There are three diflin& mufcles of 
this defeription in the horfe; this portion of it is feen very 
diltin@ly by removing the adduétor planus of the leg, tak- 
ing attachment to the fymphyfis pubis, and extends down 
to the pofterior and inner part of the thigh, and fending off 
another portion which is attached to the tibia, or rather to 
the joint of the femur and tibia by a flat tendon. This mufcle 
may be divided into two portions; one has been called by 
veterinary writers, /a portion moyenne, et la portion anterieure ; 
but this we confider as unneceffary and unnatural ; for after 
fuch divifion it does not correfpond to the three portions of 
the triceps mufcle in the human. 

Stubbs, Anat. Horfe. p. 18, 15. 36. 36. 36, &c. tab. 3. 
p. 40. tab. 14. p. p. gers. ¢. Lafofle, Cours D’Hippiatrique, 
le gros et le moyen extenfeur. p.117. Di&. 454. Bour- 
gelat, Elem. Hipp. p. 282. triceps. Vitet. Med. Vet. La 
Portion anterieure et moyen du triceps crural. p. 182. 

Comparifon with the human. On attually comparing this 
mufele with thofe of the human thigh, it is difficult to de- 
cide whether it molt refembles the fhort or great head of the 
triceps, but it certainly is not much like either of them; 
therefore, to prevent confufion, we have given it a different 
name, and left out the term triceps altogether; this mufcle, 
and the facro-i/chio tibialis internus both agree in fome points 
with the great head of the triceps, and differ in others, Stubbs 
confiders it one, and the French writers the other; in this 
confufion I think it beft, for diftinG@tnefs, to avoid the coms 
parifon, and give it a name that will not interfere with either. 

Dog. This mufcle lies underneath the long head of the tri- 
ceps, and is the largelt of the extremity. 

Cat. Inthis animal the artery perforates the tendon of the 
addudor magnus, as it does in the human body, to pafs to 
the galtrochemius, which ferves to identify the mutfcle in 
this animai. 

Ox. No fuch portion appears. 

9. Adduéor brevis feu quadratus. This mufcle lies imme- 
distely underneath the former, and is of a linear figure, 
being throughout of nearly equal fize, rifing on the os if 
chium near the edge of the foramen ovale; it takes an oblique 
direGtion, and terminates on the potterior flat part of the 
thigh, on the back of the polterior trocanter. . 

ee It exilts of the fame figure. Vitet. L’I{chio-crural, 
p- 186. 

The dog poffefles it, and alfo a mufcle which exa@ly cor- 
refponds to the fhort head of the triceps in the human. 

Stubbs, Anat. Horfe, tab.15, p. 47. Vitet. Le rond. 
p- 183. Lafoffe, Cours D’Hippiatrique, p. 117. Le petit 
extenfeur. Di&t. 454. 

10. Tenforius, or M. fafcie late. This is confidered by 
fome a mufcle of the leg, others of the thigh; in this ani- 
mal, however, it is common to both, and might be very well 
placed with the common mufcles before mentioned. This 
mufcle often varies in figure, but is generally of a triangular 
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fhape, formed of two or three flefhy bodies, the fuperior 
point of the triangle is affixed to the os ilium on the ex- 
ternal angle of its inferior ramus, its pofterior point is affixed 
to the proceffus recurvatus femoris with the gluteus externus, 
with which it forms an intimate union, its inferior part 
terminates by apaneurofis which covers all the mufcles of 
the infide the thigh, and its anterior part, extending alfo 
over the patella and tibia. 

Ox. This mufcle not fo completely divided into two 
portions. : 

Dog. Belfides this mufcle there is another ftrong mufcle 
above it, and which has been noticed by Douglas. 

Cat. The fame as in the doc. 

Stubbs, Anat. Horfe, tab. 2. fafcia lata. 

Lafoffe, Cours d’Hippiatrique, p. 120. 

abduéteur de la jambe. 

Vitet, Med. Vet. p. 189, Lileo-crural. 

Bonrgelat, Elem. d’Hipp. abducteur de la cuiffe. 

Ten‘o: vazine femoris, Innes et alits. 

Douglas, Myolog. comp. 164. 

Although the utmoft brevity has been cbferved in the 
foregoing defcriptions and remarks, and nothing introduced 
which was not of importance in eftablifhing this fcience ona 
rational bafis, yet have we already paffed the limits we haa 
propofed in treating of thisarticle ; if the remaining mufcles 
were confidered as the fubje& at prefent demands, it would 
extend beyond the proper bounds for a communication of 
this fort, we fhali, therefore, confine ourfelves for the re- 
mainder of this extremity, to give only the names as we 
find them in our MSS. and conclude this article by a 
defcription of a few of the moft interefting vifcera of the 
horfe. 

11. Obturator externus. 

12. Obturator internus. 

13. Pyramidalis. 

14. Articularis. 

15. Gemelli. 

16. Vaflus externus. 

17. Vaflus internus, Plate 11. 7, 8, 9. ) 

18. Vaftus anterior, Pl. III. 1, 1, 1, 2, 2, 33 49 53 0. 

19. Adduéor planus tibie, Pl. Il. e, e, f- Gracilis, Stubbs. 

20. Addudor longus, Pl. 11.c, d. Sartorius, Stubbs. 

21. Poplitalis, Pl. 111. 4, 4, i. 

22. Sacrotibialis externus, tab. 2. i, h, lu, u, w, w, x,y, 
z. Biceps Cruris. : 

23. Sacrotilialis poflicus. Bourgelat and Vitet confider 
this as the biceps cruris, and Stubbs the femitendinofus, 
PIA. 16, 175 175.18, 19. . 

24. Sacrotibialis internus. We infert the fynonyma of 
this mufcle, to fhew the confufion that is likely to arife from 
purfuing too clofe a parallel with the human anatomy. 

Lafofle, Cours D’Hippiatrique, le gros adducteur de la 
jambe, p- 119. : 

Bourgelat, Le Demimembraneux. 

Sainbel, Semimembranofus. 

Vitet, Med. Vet. p. 182. 

ceps. 
ee ibs, Anat. Horfe, addu€tor magnus femoris. We 
have here an equal divifion of opinions, whether it fhould 
be confidered as part of the triceps, or the femimembranofus. 
Stubbs has alfo given a mufcle which he calls femimem- 

~branofus. ‘The writer of this article is at a lofs to under- 
ftand what is there intended, but is difpofed from the figure 
to believe that the fhort portion of the facrotibialis has been 
divided and taken for that purpofe. 

Thefe three immenfe mufcles evidently co-operate to one 
effet, and are better denoted and underftood by confidering 
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them in this way, and by the above names than by the human 
names, even fuppofing their correfponding mufcles in the 
human body could be clearly afcertained, as thofe names 
would only ferve to convey the confufed and erroneous idea 
of a detached office to each of thofe mufcles, and as though 
they were in no way conneéted ; it was the confideration of 
the three mufcles lalt mentioned that frit gave us the idea of 
the real effeét of abduGtor and adduAor mufcles, in pro- 
moting animal locomotion. ‘I'hat fuch valt maffes of 
mufcle as thefe fhould be carried about by the animal to 
perform fuch trivial offices as abdution or adduétion it 
would be highly abfurd to imagine; for it may be laid down 
as an axiom that the bulk of the mufcle always bears fome 
proportion to the importance of its cffice, and purfuing this 
reafoning a ltep farther, we may conclude that even abdu@tion 
and addu@ion itfelf are often performed by the co-operation 
of what are termed extenfor and flexor mufcles. 

25+ Uibilialis anticus, Pl. U1. tab, 1. Pl. 111. 10, or 2, 
13,15, 16. 

- 26. Tibialis internus, a mufcle not always difting. 

27. Gaffrocnemius, Pl. 11: m. m.m. 

28. Linearis, feu tibialis externus. 

29. Extenfor brevis pedis. 

30. Extenfor longus pedis, Pi. U1. 36, 36. 
31. Peronens, Pl. IE. 37, 37% 

32. Perforatus, PI. 111. £, 1, 1, m, n, v, p- 

33- Perforans, P], III. 23, 24, 25, 26, &c. 

34+ Perforans minor. 

Of the luags of the horfe. "This vifcus in the horfe confifte 
of three lobes, two large ones which occupy the fides of 
the cheft, having at their anterior prefentation two elongated 
auriform appendages which clofely envelope the heart ; the 
third or central lobe is much {maller, lying between the other 
two, and prefents itfelf to the fternum. It is not unfrequent 
in the lungs of horfes that {mall red patches are obfervable 
that will not inflate like the other parts of the lungs, and 
are therefore, not improbably, obliterated cells from colds, 
inflammation, &c. the fettling of the blood will alfo give 
an appearance of this kind, but this does not prevent the 
lungs from inflating. 

The trachea of the horfe, where it paffes into the cheft, 
and previous to its entering the lungs, has a fingular dupli- 
cature of the cartilaginous rings which is more flexile than 
the reft of this tube, fo as to admit by very flight preffure, 
the fides of the tube to be brought in conta@, and the total 
obliteration of its cavity: this {trudure may perhaps adapt 
the diameter of the trachea to any quantity of air that is 
pafling through it to the lungs. 

Cf the liver. This vifcus in the horfe is large, deeply 
cleft into lobes, and poffeffing no gall bladder. The ductus 
venofus of the human fetal circulation is alfo wanting in the 
equine fetus. 

Of the flomach. The ftomach of the horfe confifts of a 
pouch or bag of the nfual obcordate or reniform figure with- 
out, within, it is lined with membranes, which more refemble 
the coats of the different ftomachs of ruminating animals 
than the infide of the generality of itomachs of this ex~ 
ternal figure. 

There is diftinguifhable on the infide a white rugofe coat, 
(fee Plate TV.) not vafcular, which appears to be a con- 
tinuation of the elaftic infenfible white tiflue, which lines 
the cefophagus ; this {preads over the upper part and broad 
end of the ftomach, till it abruptly terminates about itg. 
middle ; this part of the ftomach correfponds very much te 
the paunch, or firft ftomach of ruminating animals. : 

The fecond divifion occupying the lower part or great 
arch of the ftomach, extending high up the fides, toward 
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the finall avch, and reaching nearly to the cardiac orilice is 
lined with a fmooth red membrane, and is highly vafcular, 
refembling more the flomach of carnivorous quadrupeds ; 
the relt of the ftomach extending from the termination of 
the former to the entrance into the duodenum confilts of a 
pale red membrane, extremely loofe, and thrown into lon- 
gitudinal folds or duplicatures, intermixing with the former 
by almoft imperceptible gradations of colour; this coat is 
thickly covered with a flimy mucus, not obfervable on the 
other coats; this part of the flomach has a ftrong refem- 
blance to the fourth, or laft flomach of ruminating qua- 
drapeds. 

The exa@ purpole of thefe three conftrutions of mem- 
brane in the fame {tomach is not ealily affigned; whether they 
all unite in one common purpole, as though the ftomach 
confifted of one common membrane for its lining, or whether 
the food is changed by the fucceflive operation of each of 
thefe membranes, we know not; we may obferve on opening 
the ttomach that the food makes pretty much the fame ap- 
pearance again{t whatever part of the {tomach it may lie, 
that one fhould be hardly led to conclude they have in the 
horfe diftin@& funGions, but combine in one common effed, 
and are in reality the rudiments only of the flructure of the 
ftomach, peculiar to the generality of graminivorous qua- 
drupeds, without producing any precife effe&t here; for it 
feems difficult to imagine how the different operations fhould 
take place in the fame fack without difturbing each other. 
Nature feems to obferve a connected fyltem, not only in the 
entire 2nimal, but alfo in each particular organ, forming an 
infulated fyftem of ftru€ure and operations. : 

It is generally imagined there is fome valvular apparatus 
to this vifcus, which prevents the horfe from vomiting, and 
much has been written on this fubject ; we never could dif- 
cover any thing of the kind, and are difpofed at prefent to 
believe, that as the form of the horfe would render vomiting 
inconvenient, the power of receiving the impreffion which 
excites this operation is withdrawn from the animal, as it 
would be idle to fuppofe a power given to vomit with a 
ftru@ure of parts not admitting of it; 1t would be as incon- 
fiftent as placing the head of the lion on the fhoulders of the 
hare, or giving the difpofition of the hare to the lion’s form, 
by which the very purpofes of nature would be defeated. 
It was, however, an opinion entertained with fome cor- 
fidence, at the Veterinary College of Copenhagen, that the 
root of the white hellebore (veratrum album) would occafion 
a horfe to vomit, being placed under the {kin ! 

In an afs’s ftomach I have feen a valvular apparatus at the 
eardiac orifice, and the infenfible white membrane extended 
into the infide of the ftomach, about one inch, forming a 
loofe fold, which ferved to mark the divifions of the ftomach 
more ftrongly, but could not in the f{malleft degree operate 
as a valve; this lufus is, however, not very frequent. The 
flomach of the hog alfo partakes of this fort of ftrudture, 
though not fo diftin@ly marked as in the horfe. 

Of the chyle dud of the horfe. This du& in the horfe is 
not very difficult to find, both from its magnitude and 
fituation, lying on the aorta, at the loins, very much ex- 
pofed as it pafles forward towards the thorax, it dips lower 
beneath the furface paffing nearly under the aorta, it is 
much fmaller in the middle and enlarging to each end; 
about the 4, 5, 6 ribs, it is as large as a man’s thumb, it 
becomes narrower again as it paffes into the axilla, but en- 
larges again at its termination, where it enters the vena cava, 
or rather the veflel formed by the union of the two jugular 
veins, and anterior to the fubclavian, it there forms a 
large round head or cyft, and is provided with a valvular ap- 
paratus-to prevent the return of the chyle or the blood 
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from entering the du&, Toward the loing it hasa frong adhe- 
reuce to the coats of the aorta, and lower down is ttrougly 
embraced by the tendon of the diaphragm ; it then enlarges, 
and pafling upon and by the fide of the lumbar veins, dif- 
charges itfelf by feveral openings into them, which openings 
are alfo provided with valves. 

The openings of this duét into the lumbar veins which 
have never been before remarked, feem to point out a double 
circulation in this vessel, viz. from the middle to each end 
as the {mallnefs of it in the middle would alfo feem to indi- 
cate; we have, however, in fome fubjeéts found a valve 
opening anteriorly, or towards the jugular veins, within fix 
inches of its potterior termination; this du&, however, is 
fubject to very great variation. 

In another fubject we found this du& terminate about the 
fecond lumbar vertebra, where it divided one branch forming 
a fharp curvature, circum{cribing a portion of the infertion of 
the diaphragm, the other feemed to be loft about the fourth 
or fifth lumbar vertebra in {maller ramifications. In another 
fubjc&t which we injected, the duct was difcovered on the 
left fide, about the fituation of the laft dorfal vertebra, it 
crofled the aorta, and paffed to the right fide, immediately 
before and refling againft the fuperior mefenteric artery ; 
i then divides into feveral {mall canals, which appeared to 
be pafling to their termination in the lumbar veins. j 

Parts of generation. No animal whatfoever is more richly 
provided with the various apparatus belonging to hehe 
parts than the horfe, for nature here feems to have lavifhed. 
with profufion whatever can tend to perfect the generative 
a&t ; there is no part of the human conftruGtion of thefe 
parts but is found in the horfe ; the mott effential difference 
appears to us to confift in the male, of the penis being 
fulpended from the integuments of the abdomen, and not 
immediately from the pubis as in the human; hence the 
acutenefs of the angle where it pafles the pubis, is fuch as 
to render the paflage of the catheter almoft impra@ticable. 

We have remarked that the penis of the horfe poffeffes a 
voluntary power of erection, not known to the human, or 
perhaps moft other animals; this power is exerted on making 
water, and though the erection is not very confiderable, it 
is yet fufficient to bring the penis from its fheath, which is 
effefed apparently by its increafed gravity from blood ac- 
cumulating in the cavernous cells of this part. After ftaleing 
this femi-ereGlion of the penis fubfides, and it again is re- 
tracted within the fheath: this operation, though occurring 
daily to the fight of every one, has not, it is apprehended, 
been noticed by any veterinary writer. ; 

The urethra of the horfe is mufcular from one extremity 
to the other, being formed on the outfide of {trong tranverfe 
ficfhy fibres and fupported by a ftrong | gament. 

Naturalifts were long at a lofs to difcover the mamme, or 
teats of this animal ; in the male they were at length dete@ted 
by Buffon, on the fheath of the penis. Mr. John Hunter 
alfo made the fame remark without knowing that Buffon had 
previoufly noticed it; thefe teats are largeft in the foetus 
and young foal. 

In the glans of the penis, immediately over the opening 
of the urethra externally, there is a large cell or cavity, 
fmooth on the infide, and lined with a membrane, which 
fecretes a brown un@tuous fubftance for the lubrication of the 
penis, and defending it from the corrofive effects of the 
urine; another cell of a fimilar defcription with the former 
is obfervable, on the fide of the urethra, and nearly fur- 
rounding it, itis feparated from the former by a membranous 
partition. 

The apparently unétuous fecretion above defcribed is 
mifcible with water; it burns, however, in the fire like an 
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oily fubftance, and is not foluble in fpirits of wine or nitrous 
acid, nor does it dry on expofure to the air during feveral 
weeks. ; 

There is nothing refembling a franum to the penis of the 
horfe. 

The cayernous body of the penis has no longitudinal 
feptum ; its cells are divided by tranfverfe fibres, which are 
probably mufcular ; it terminates in a point near the extre- 
mity of the glans, where it is furrounded on every fide by 
the venous body, termed in the human corpus fpongiofum. 

Another fingularity in the genital parts of this animal is, 
that there isan immenfe congeries of veins, lying on the back 
of the penis, which are filled during copulation, forming an 
elevation nearly as large as the penis itfelf; thefe veins com- 
municate with both the cavernous and {pongious bodies. 

The veficule feminales, and the bladders attached to them, 
are very large in the horfe, having integuments of confider- 
able thicknefs. 

There isa great. peculiarity in. the ftru@ure of the vas 
deferens of the horfe, which in pafling over the bladder, en- 
larges to the fize of the human thumb; this amplification 
extends from its entrance into the urethra to the diftance of 
five or fix inches from this point, where.itagain becomes of 
its ordinary diameter. 

The infide of this- enlargement is compofed of cells, and 
formewhat refembles in con{tru€tion. the cells of the corpus 
cavernofum penis, paffing in a tranfverfe dire&tion acrofs the 
tube. Inthe centre of this enlargement paffes the {mall 
canak of the vas deferens, each cell communicates by one, 
two, or more {mall pores with the canal of the vas deferens, 
thefe cells diminifh as they approach the neck of the bladder 
till they are loft in a-fmooth paflage entering the urethra. 

What the purpofe of this /truéture is does not appear ; it 
muft retard the paflage of the /emen, and probably adds 
fome fluid to it, fecreted from the cells themfelves. 

Qn a firft view of the pudenda of the mare the pofition 
of the clitoris appears to be inverted, compared with the 
pofition of the fame part in the human, being found on the 
lower part of the vagina ; this apparent difference is removed 
when both are confidered in the fame pofition. 

That the prefent article may not be too far extended we 
refer the confideration of the other vifcera and parts of ‘the 
horfe to be introduced under their-proper heads. 

Axaromy is alfo ufed for an artificial reprefentation of 
the ftru@ure and parts of the human body in metal, platter, 
wax, orthe like. In this fenfe we fay, the wax-work ana- 
tomy. R. Dickenfon, ftatuary, finifhed an human anatomy in 
plaiter of Paris, reprefenting a man ftanding upright with his 
fkin flayed off. 

There is likewife a wax-work anatomy, faid to have been 
invented by Gaetano Giulio Zumba, a Sicilian of Syracufe. 
Yet M. des Noues, who learnt it of him, and probably 
made fome improvements in it, bringing it to Paris, arro- 
gated the chief honour of it to himfelf. Some prefer, above 
all the reft, for public le€tures and courfes, the ufe of real 
parts of dead bodies prepared by injetion. Anatomical 
injeGtions are either of mercury, or mixtures of equal parts 
of bifmuth, lead, and tin. Neumann. The inconveniencies 
that attend the diffecting of dead carcafes, have occafioned 
the invention of another cleanlier and more durable kind of 
fubjeéts. Reifelizs contrived a human {latue, wherein the 
circulation of the blood was reprefented to the fight, and 
fome hing of the like kind was fhewn by M. Chovet; and 
more lately {till by Madame Bacheron, who has brought this 
art to great perfection. See her obfervations on the arti- 
ficial anatomy, in the Memoirs of the Acad. des Scienc. an. 
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Anatomy 4s fometimes ufed to denote the fabject to be 
anatomized. Thus (by 39 Hen. VIII. cap. 22.) the com- 
pany of barbers and furgeons may have and take yearly 
four perfons condemned, adjudged, and put to death for 
felony, for anatomies; and to make incifion of the fame 
dead bodies. 

And by 25 Geo, II. cap. 37. the bodies of felons con- 
victed of murder, in the county of Middlefex, or city of 
London, are, after execution, to be delivered to the hall 
of the furgeons company, to be diffefled and anato- 
mized; and in cafe fuch convi€tion and execution fhall 
happen to be in any other county, or place, in Great Bri- 
tain, then the body of fuch murderer fhall be delivered by 
the fheriff, &c. to fuch furgeon as the judge fhall dire&. 

Anatomy is alfo ufed, in an improper fenfe, for the 
ANALYsIs of mixt bodies. 

In this fenfe the chemifts fometimes call their art _/pagy- 
vical anatomy, anatomia fpagyrica. 

In which fenfe we fometimes fay the anatomy of vitriol, 
the anatomy of fulphur, the anatomy of Rhenifh wine, &c. 

Anatomy is alfo ufed ina lefs proper fenfe, to denote 
the art of refolving compound bodies into fimple ones. 

In this fenfe any kind of compound body inay be confi- 
dered as the objeét of anatomy; that is, any body wherein 
there are divers parts joined together; even the taking 
afunder an artificial, political, or moral being, may, in this 
fenfe, come under anatomy. 

Anatomy is allo ufed, ficuratively, for an exaé fearch or 
examination. of the parts of a difcourfe, bufinefs, or the 
like: in which fenfe, we fay. the anatomy of a book, a doce. 
trine, or the like. 

ANATORIA, im Geagraphy,.a {mall town of Greece, 
anciently TanaGra. 

ANATRIPSIS, from ave and te2x, J wear, in the Aue - 
cient Medicine, denotes friétion, 

The word is fometimes alfo written fimply TRipsis. 

ANATRON, or Natron. See Natron. 

Anatzon is alfo ufed for Grass Gall. 

ANATROPE, QIAT LOT N, from avaTpETw, -£0 Subvert ; a 
fubverfion literally, or relaxation of the ftomach, attended 
with the lofs of appetite, vomiting and naufea. 

ANATTOM, in Geosraphy, an ifland in the fouthern 
Pacific Ocean, and the molt fouthern of thofe called New 
Hebrides. S. lat. 20° 3’. E. long. 170° 4’, 

ANATZARTHON, in Ancient Geography, an archie- 
pifcopal fee of Afia, under the patriarchate of Antioch. 

ANAUA, or Anava, a city placed by Herodotus in 
Phrygia, between the rivers Marfyas and Meander, but 
nearer their fources than their confluences. To the fouth- 
weit of this city, and near it was a lake, from which they 
obtained falt. 

ANAUDIA, among Naturali/ts, denotes dumbnefs, or 
a want of the ufe of fpecch. 

Anaudia is, by fome, made to differ from aphonia, as the 
former is owing to a defeét of the nerves of the tongue, 
the latter to that of the nerves of the larynx. 

Infants and mutes are anaudi, avavdos, not aphoni, euros. 

ANAUDOMA, or Anapoma, in Ancient Geography, a 
town of Ethiopia, near Egypt. 

ANAVINGA, in Botany, a genus of plants, with in- 
complete fiowers, comprehending fome trees of the Ealt In- 
dies, which are not much known to botanilts.. The generic 
chara€ters, according to. La Marck, are, that the flower has 
a calyx of five oval, concave leaves, opening in a rofe, and 
permanent ; it has no corolla, but at the bafe of each foliola 
of the calyx are feen two pedicles fhorter than the folicles of 
the calyx, and fomewhat hairy ; the ftamina are ten, He oe 
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length of the calyx, and have their filaments inferted alter- 

ately, between the pedicles, upon the bale of the folioles of 
he calyx ; the anthers are fmall, ovate, and divided into two 
lind of furrow; the ovary is fuperior, globular, or oval, 

a (hort Ryle, and terminated by a ftigma, with a {phe- 
vical head. "Uhe fruit is an oval or globular berry, marked 
by five th@ht channels, and containing ovate and reddifh feeds 
ina pulp. There are two f{pecies; 1. A. lanceolata, with al- 
ternute leaves, lanceolated, flightly ferrated, fubpubefcent 
beneath, with oval berries longer than the peduncle. 2. A. 
ovata, with alternate leaves, ovate, acuminated, and ferrulate, 
and globofe berries equal to the peduncle. This is alfo called 
talana and a/netha. ‘Che anavinga is a tree of middle fize, 
that grows in the fandy foil of Malabar, in the Eaft Indies, 
efpecially about Cochin. It is an evergreen, and its fruits or 
Its leaves, bark, and fruit have 


berries are r.pe in Augult. 
a biter tafte. 

‘The juice of the berries drank excites fweat, cures malig- 
nant diftempers, and keeps the body foluble. A decoétion 
of the | in water makesa fit bath for fuch as are afflicted 
with pams in the joints. 

ANAUMACHION, from «, vous, [bip, and oN ACL vy 
feht, in Antiquity, the crime of refuling to ferve in the 
“fleet. The punifiment affigned for this offence was in- 
famy. 

ANAURUS, in Ancient Geography, a river of Greece, 
ia ‘Phellaly : alfo a river of Syria; and a river of the ‘Troas, 
near mount Ida. 

ANAX, in Ancient Writers, denotes a hero or god. The 
word feems formed of the Hebrew anacim, or enacim, which 
ficnifies the fame. Some will have it originally to import 
giants, called alfo ynyes, earth-born. Cicero affures us, that 
the three eldeit fons of Jupiter, called Asooxaz, were alfo 
denominated anaces. 

ANAXAGORAS, in Biography, one of the mof illuf- 
trious philofophers of antiquity, was born at Clazomene, in 
[onia, in the firit year of the 7oth Olympiad, or the sooth 
year before Chrift. In the ardent purfuit of knowledge he 
left his native country, where he poffeffed a patrimony fufli- 
cient for fecuring him diftinétion and independence, and 
went to refide at Athens. Having furrendered his lands to 
his relations, ‘* he devoted himfelf wholly,” as Cicero fays, 
(Tale. Qu. lib. v.) to the divine pleafure of learning and in- 
quiry.”” At Athens he diligently applied himfelf to the ftudy 
of eloquence and poetry, and was particularly converfant 
with the works of Homer, whom he admired as the beft pre- 
ceptor, not only in writing but in morals. From Athens he 
removed to Miletus, that he might attend upon the public in- 
{tru@tion of Anaximenes. At the age of 20 years he left Mile- 
tus, and entered upon the ftudy and profeflion of philofophy at 
Athens, where, according to Diogenes Laertius, he remained 
go years. Asa teacher of philofophy he acquired high re- 
putation, and his pupils were fome of the illuftrious men of 
the age in which he lived; fuch were Euripides the trage- 
dian, Pericles the orator and ftatefman, to whom fome add 
Socrates and Themiltocles ; but the date of the birth of the 
latter is feveral years prior to that of this philofopher. In 
procefs of time his reputation excited jealoufy and envy, 
and expofed him to fevere perfecution. Cleo accufed him 
with impiety for teaching that the fun was a burning mafs 
of ftone, and thus robbing it of its divinity; and Thucy- 
dides charged him with treafonable practices. But the chief 
offence of Anaxagoras was, probably, the propagation of 
new opinions concerning the gods. ‘There can be no doubt 
that he contradiGted and oppofed the vulgar opinions and fu- 
perftitions ; accordingly, it is related, that he ridiculed the 
Athenian priefts for predicting an unfortunate event from 
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the unufual appearance of a ram which had but one horn ; 
and, in order to convince the people that there was nothing 
preternatural in the phenomenon, he opened the head of the 
animal, and thewed them that it was fo conftruétcd, as necef- 
farily to prevent the growth of the other horn. Anaxagoras, 
however, was thrown into prifon, and condemned to death ; 
and it was with difficulty that Pericles obtained from his judges 
the milder fentence of fine and banifhment. Upon receiving 
his fentence of condemnation, he confoled himfelf by faying, 
* Nature long ago pronounced the fame fentence againtt 
me ;”? and to one of his friends, who expreffed regret on ace 
count of his banifhment, he faid, with a mixture-of forti- 
tude-and vanity, “ It is not [ who have loft the Athenians, 
but the Athenians who have loft me.’ When news of the 
death of one of his fons was brought to him, as he was deliver- 
ing a lecture of philofophy, he calmly faid, “ I knew that I 
begat him mortal.” 

After his banifhment he paffed the remainder of his days 
at Lampfacus, where he employed himfelf in inltru@ting 
youth, and obtained great refpect and influence among the 
magiflrates and citizens. At length the infirmities of age 
terminated his labours in the year before Chrilt 428. 
Through his whole life he appears to have fupported the cha- 
ra¢ter of a true philofopher. Superior to motives of avarice 
and ambition, he devoted himfelf to the purfuits of feience ; 
and, in the midkt of the viciffitudes of fortune, preferved an 
equal mind. Being aflced, juft before his death, whether he 
wifhed to be carried for interment to Clazomene, his native 
city, he faid, “ It is unnecefflary ; the way to the regions 
below is every where alike open.”” In reply to a meflage 
fent him, at that time, by the fenate of Lampfacus, re- 
quefting to be informed in what manner they might honour 
his memory after his deceafe, he faid, ‘* By ordaining that 
the day of my death be annually kept as a holiday in all the 
{chools of Lampfacus.’’? His requeft was complied with, 
and the cuftom remained in Lampfacus in the time of Dio- 
genes Laertius. The feftival Anaxagoria was inftituted on 
this occafion. The inhabitants exprefied their veneration for 
his memory, by ereéting a tomb, and infcribing upon it the 
following epitaph : 


66 Evbcde, wAdsov aAndelas exe Teepe Teens ec, 
Otpasie xorpou xtlas Avabayopxs. 


« This tomb great Anaxagoras confines, 
Whofe mind explor’d the paths of heav’nly truth.’ 


It is alfo faid, that two altars were raifed in honour of his 
memory, one dedicated to ‘ Truth,” and the other to 
«« Mind,” an appellation which was given him on account of 
the doétrine which he taught concerning the origin and for- 
mation of the world. 

With the credible records of Anaxagoras many fabulous 
relations are intermixed ; neverthelefs, it is fufficiently at- 
tefted, that this philofopher poffeffed a very extenfive and 
accurate knowledge of nature, confidering the age in which 
he lived, and allowing for the ftrange and erroneous concep- 
tions which are blended with his more rational opinions. Of 
the heavens he feems to have had no other idea than that 
of a folid vault in which luminous bodies are fixed ; and 
thefe bodies he conceived to be ftones, raifed from the earth 
by the rapid motion of the ambient ether, fet on fire by its 
heat, and kept in their places by the fwift circular motion of 
the heavens. On the other hand he is faid to have taught, 
that wind was produced by the rarefaétion of the air; that 
the rainbow is the effe&t of the refleétion of the folar rays 
from a denfe cloud placed oppofite to it like a mirror; that 
the moon is an opaque body enlightened by the fun, and an 
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habitable region, divided into hills, vales, and waters ; that 
the comets are wandering ftars ; and that the fixed ftars are 
in a region exterior to thofe of the fun and moon. _ 

Of the opinion of Anaxagoras concerning the origin of the 
material world, the information tranf{mitted to us is more cor- 
re@t. Having learned in tie Ionic fchool that bodies are 
compofed of minute parts, and having obferved in different 
bodies different and often contrary forms and qualities, he 
concluded, that the primary pariicles of which bodies confift, 
are of different kinds; and that the peculiar form and pro- 
perties of each body depend upon the nature of that clafs of 
particles, of which it is chiefly compofed. A bone, for in- 
ftance, he conceived to be compofed of a great number of 
bony particles, a piece of gold of golden particles; and thus 
he fuppofed bodies of every kind to be generated from fimi- 
lar particles. doioyse-ls, and to aflume the‘charatter of thofe 
particles. ‘This fyitem is thus exhibited by Lucretius, lib. i. 
v. 380, &c. 


« — Principium rerum quam dicit homeomeriam, 
Offa videlicet @ pauxillis atque minutis 
Offibus: fic et de pauxillis atque minutis 
Vifceribus vifcus gigni; fanguenque creari 
Sanguinis inter fe multis cOeuntibus guttis ; 
Ex aurique putat micis confiftere poffe 
Aurum; et de terris terram concrefcere parvis 
Ignibus ex ignem ; humorem ex humoribus effe, 
Cztera confimili fingit ratione, putatque.”’ 


«¢ With Anaxagoras, great Nature’s law 
Is fimilarity ; and every compound form 
Confifts of parts minute, each like the whole ; 
And bone is made of bone, and flefh of flefh ; 
And blood, and fire, and earth, and mafly gold, 
Are, in their fmalleft portions, ftill the fame.” 


The abfurdity of this notion is evident ; it admits of no 
fimple, uncompounded principles ; it makes no provifion for 
produétion or diffolution, the formation of any new body 
being, according to this doérine, nothing more than the 
colleGing together of a number of {mall fimilar bodies ; 
and it gives no explanation of the original formation of 
the fmall compound bodies of which the larger con- 
fit. The invention of the fyftem, however, evinced the 
ingenuity of the author, who had recourfe to the notion of 
fimilar particles, with a view of obviating the objections 
which lay again{t the doGtrine of atoms, as he had received it 
from Anaximenes. But the moft important improvement 
which Anaxagoras made upon the doétrine of his predecef- 
fors, was that of feparating, in his fyftem, the ative princi- 
p’e in nature from the material mafs upon which it aéts, and 
thus introducing a diftin& intelligent caufe of allthings. ‘he 
fimilar particles of matter which he fuppofed to be the bafis 
of nature, being without life or motion, he concluded that 
there muft have been, from eternity, an intelligent principle, 
or infinite mind, exifting feparately from matter, which, hav- 
ing a power of motion within itfelf, firll communicated mo- 
tion to the material mafs, and, by uniting homogeneal par- 
ticles, produced the various forms of nature. That Anaxa- 
goras maintained an infinite mind to be the author of all mo- 
tion and life, is attefted by many ancient authorities. Plato 
(Phd. Hippias major) exprefsly afferts, ** that this philofo- 
pher taught the exiltence of a difpofing mind, the caufe of all 
things.” Ariftotle fays, (Metaph. lib. i. c. 3.) that Anax- 
agoras taught, that mind was * the caufe of the world, and 
of all order,” and that * while all things elfe are com- 
pounded, this alone is pure and unmixed ; and that ‘ he 
afcribes to this principle two powers, to know and to move, 
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faying, that mind put’ the univerfe into motion.’”? Cicero 
(De Natura Deor. lib. i. c. 10, tr. tom. ii. p.gti. Tufeul. 
Quek. lib. iii. c. 24. tom. ii. p. 404. De Orator. lib. in, 
c. 34, tom. i. p. 351. ed. Olivet.) alfo aflerts, though not 
without fome iniconfiflency, with what he had before faid of 
Thales, that Anaxagoras was the Sirft who taught that the 
arrangement and order of all things was contrived and ac- 
complifhed by the underftanding and power of an infinite 
mind. Plutarch (in Pericl. Oper. tom. i. p. 154. ed. Xy- 
landri) confirms this account of the doétrine of Anaxagoras. 
“ The Ionic philofophers,” fays he, ‘* who appeared before 
Anaxagoras, made fortune, or blind neceffity, that is, the 
fortuitous or neceffary motion of the particles of matter, the 
firft principle in nature; but Anaxagoras aflirmed, that a 
pure mind, perfeGly free from all material concretions, go- 
verns the univerfe.”? To the fame purpofe Diogenes Laertiue 
(lib. ii. n. 6, tom. 1. p. 82.) reprefents Anaxagoras as teaching, 
that “the univerfe confilts of {mall bodies compofed of fimi- 
lar parts, and that mind is the beginning of motion.” ‘ He 
was the firft,”’ fays the fame writer, ‘* who fuperadded mind 
to matter, opening his work in this pleafing and fublime lan- 
guage,” “ All things were confufed, then came mind, and 
difpofed them in order.” Dr. Davies in his note on the paf- 
fage, in which Cicero feems to be charged with inconfiftency, 
obferves, that Thales fuppofed God to be the foul of the 
world, mixed and united with matter; whercas, Anaxagoras 
held him to be a pure mind, free from all material union and 
mixture. From thefe and other concurrent teltimonies, it 
fufficiently appears that Anaxagoras was the firlt among the 
Greeks who conceived mind as detached from matter, and 
as aGting upon it with intelligence and defign in the forma- 
tion of the univerfe. The infinite mind or deity which his 
predeceffors had confounded with matter, making them one 
univerfe, Anaxagoras fuppofed to have a {eparate and inde- 
pendent exiftence, and to be fimple, pure intelligence, capa- 
ble of forming the eternal mafs of matter according to his 
pleafure. Thus he afligned an adequate caufe for the exift- 
ence of the vifible world. Diogenes Laertius, lib. ii. in 
Ansxagor. Plutarch in Pericle, uli fypra. Suidas, Gen. 
Di&. Brucker’s Hilt. of Philof. by Enfield, vol. i. p. 148 


pee ise 
ANAXAGORIA, in Antiquity, a feftival obferved in 
honour of ANAxAGORAS. - 

ANAXANDRIDES, in Biography, a comic poet, was a 
native either of Rhodes or Colophon, and flourifhed during the 
reign of Philip of Macedon, B. C. 370—80. Suidas fays 
he was the firlt who introduced on the ftage love-adventures, 
turning upon the mifhaps of young damfels. He was a per- 
fonable man, and affected great magnificence in his drefs and 
equipage, and he is faid to have once recited a piece at 
Athens on horfeback. His temper was morofe and f{plenetic; 
and he was much chagrined at the ill fuccefs of his perform- 
ances, which were often incorre&t, and which he would 
not take pains to amend and polifh. Of 65 plays which he 
compofed, ten only were crowned. The Athenians con- 
demned him to die of a famine for a line in which their go- 
vernment was cenfured. An ‘* Odyfley” of this poet is 
mentioned by Athenzus. Cafaubon fuggefts, that Anax- 
andrides was the Alexandrides of other writers. Gen. Dic. 

ANAXKARCHUS, a Grecian philofopher, was a native 
of Abdera, and belonged to the Eleatic fe&t. He flourifhed 
about the rroth Olympiad, or 340 years before Chrift, and 
enjoyed the confidence of Alexander, whom he treated with 
the freedom of a friend in fome inftances, but with the fer- 
vility of a fycophant in others. On one occafion, when 
Alexander afpired at the honours of divinity, this philofopher 
checked his vanity by pointing to his finger when it bled, 
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faying, “ See the blood of a mortal, not of a‘God ;"’ and 
on another occafion he recited a verfe from Euripides at a 
banquet, in order to admonith him of his mortality. For an 
inkance of his mifapplied and unfeafonable adulation, fee 
AtexanDER. Anaxarchus was addiéted to pleafure ; and 
on this account, not from the apathy and tranquillity of his 
life, he obtained the appellation of Eudaiporxos, “ The For- 
tunate.”? Diogenes Laertius,lib.ix. tom.1.p.579- Brucker’s 
Hiit. Phil. by Enfield, vol. i. p. 436. 

ANAXILAUS, a native of Lariffa, lived in the time of 
Avgultus, and profeffed himfelf a follower of Pythagoras. 
That his pretenfions to an intimate acquaintance with the myf- 
teries of nature, and to the exercife of magical powers might 
obtain credit, Pliny (Nat. Hift. lib. xix.c. 1, lib. xxvili. c. 11. 
lib. xxxv. c. 15.) relates feveral curious arts by which he af- 
tonifhed and alarmed the ignorant multitude; and of thefe 
one was that of giving a livid and ghattly hue to the coun- 
tenance by means of fulphureous flames He was banifhed 
from Italy in the 28th year before Chrilt, by order of Au- 
guttus, for the crime of magic. Brucker’s Hitt. Phil. 
vol. 1i. p. 40. 

ANAXIMANDER, a famous Greek philofopher, was 
the difciple and friend of Thales, and was, probably, born 
at Miletus, in the 3d year of the 42d Olympiad, or in the 
6roth year before Chrift. An anecdote is related concerning 
him, froth which it has been inferred, that he was employed 
in the inltruction of youth. Being laughed at for finging 
or reciting his verfes ill, he faid, ** We muit endeavour to 
fing better for the fake of the boys.” He was the firft 
among the Greeks who taught philofophy in a public 
{chool ; and is often fpoken of as the founder of the Ionic 
{choo], though this honour really belongs to Thales. The 
mathematical and aftronomical fciences are, without doubt, 
much indebted to Anaximander. He framed a conneQed 
feries of geometrical truths, and wrote a fummary of his doc- 
tvine. He is faid to have been the Arft who delineated the 
furface of the earth, and marked the divifions of land and 
water upon an artificial globe. The invention of the fun- 
dial has been afcribed to him ; but Herodotus (lib. 11. c. 22.) 
with greater probability, afcribes the origin of this inftru- 
ment to the Babylonians. He might poffibly have ufed a 
gnomon, in order to afcertain more correéily than Thales 


had done, the meridian line, and the points of the folitices. 


Pliny (lib. ii. c. 1.) refers to this philofopher the difcovery 
of the obliquity of the ecliptic; but if Thales was acquainted 
with the method of prediéting eclipfes, he could not be ig- 
norant of this obliquity. It is related of him that he pre- 
di&ted an earthquake ; but we need not fay, that, as this 
is impoffible, the relation must be fabulous. Among the 
phyfical notions imputed to Anaximander are thefe: That 
the flars are globular collections of air and fire, borne about in 
the ipheres in which they are placed; that they are gods, 
that is, inhabited and animated by portions of the divinity ; 
that the fun has the higheft place in the heavens, the moon 
the next, and the planets and fixed ftars the loweft ; that the 
earth isa globe, placed in the middle of the univerfe, and re- 
mains in its place; and that the fun is 28 times larger than 
the earth. 

The doGrine of this philofopher concerning the firft prin- 
ciples of things, and the origin of nature, is fo obfcurely and 
varioufly related, that it cannot be well afcertained. His 
general fyftem feems to have been, that infimty, 1 amtgovy 
is the firlt principle of all things; that the univerfe, though 
variable in its parts, is immutable as a whole; and that all 
things are produced from infinity, and terminate in it. 
What Anaximander meant by infinity, and whether he un- 
deriiood by it the material fubject, or the efficient caufe of 
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nature, are fubjects of controverfy. Plutarch afferts, (Plu. 
Phil. lib. i. c. 3. Oper. vol. ai. p. 875.) that the mfi- 
nity of Anaximander was matter ; and Ariflotle (Nat, Aufc. 
lib. i. c. §. lib. iil. c. 4. Oper. tom. i, ps 319—331.) expleins 
it in the fame manner; and feveral modern writers adopt the 
fame idea. Others fuppofe that he ufed the term infinity to 
denote the humid mafs of "Thales, together with the divine 
principle by which he fuppofed it to be animated. This opi- 
nion is fupported by the authority of Hermiac, who afferts 
(Irris. Gen. § 10, apud Tatian.) that Anaximander fuppofed 
an eternal mover or firlt caufe of motion, prior to the humid 
maf{s, or Td byeov of Thales. And Ariltotle himfelf {peaks 
of the infinity of Anaximander, as comprehending and di- 
recting all things. Anaximander is faid to have been the fir 
who laid alide the defe&tive method of oral tradition, and com- 
mitted the principles of natural {cience to writing. Anaxi- 
mander lived 64 years. Diog. Laert. lib. ii. Strabo, lib. i. 
Pliny, lib. vii. c, 56. Suidas. Eufeb. Prep. Ev. lib. x. 
c. ult. Brucker, by Enfield, vol. i. p. 145—147. 

ANAXIMANDRIANS, a name given by fome writérs 
to the followers of Anaximander. Thefe are otherwife de- 
nominated Aylopathit; and ftand oppofed to the atomi/ls. 
The Anaximandrians make the molt ancient fe&t of philofo- 

hical atheifis ; they allow of nothing in nature but bodies. 
Thefe bodies, they affert, admit of qualities which pro- 
duce and deftroy each other, in a circle without beginning 
orend. See ANAXIMANDER. 

ANAXIMENES, a philofopher of Miletus, was born 
about the 56th Olympiad, or 556 years before Chrift, and 
was a difciple and companion of Anaximander. On his 
inquiring into the nature and origin of things, he traced the 
foot{teps of his mafter, aud éndeavoured to throw new light 
upon his fyftem. According to him the firlt principle of all 
things is air, which is infinite or immenfe, and perpetually 
ative. This air is a fubtle ether, animated with a divine 
principle, whence it becomes the origin of all things, and is 
God. His doétrine, therefore, was a continuation of that 
of Thales and Anaximander, with this difference, that he 
fuppofed the divine energy to refide in air or ather. He 
alfo taught, that all minds are air; that fire, water, and 
earth proceed from it by rarefaction or condenfation ; that 
the fun and moon are fiery bodies of a circular form; that the 
ftars, which are fiery fubftances, are fixed in the heavens, 
like ftuds in a cryftal plane; and that the earth is a plane 
tablet relling upon the air, Plut. Plac. Phil. lib. i. c. 36. 
lib. ii. c. 11. lib. iii, c. ro. Oper, tom. it. p. 876—888— 
894. Cicer. de Nat. Deor. lib.1.c. 10, Oper. tom. ii. p. 5115 
Academ. lib. ii. c. 37. tom. ii. p. 64. Suidas. Diog. Laert. 
lib. ii. Brucker, by Enfield, vol. i. p..147. 

AwnaximENES, a Greek rhetorician and hiftorian, was 
the fon of Ariftocles, of Lampfacus, and the difciple of 
Diogenes the Cynic, and of Zoilus of Amphipolis, who 
railed againft Homer. He was born about 560 years before 
Chrift ; and employed by Philip of Macedon to inftru@ his 
fon Alexander in the art of rhetoric. Some have afcribed the 
treatife on rhetoric, which bears Ariftotle’s name, to Anaxi- 
menes. This learned man, with many others, accompanied 
Alexander in his expedition againft the Perfians; and he cone 
trived by afmart and feafonable retort, mentionéd under 
“ALEXANDER, to preferve the city of Lampfacus. On ano- 
ther occafion having conceived a grudge againft the hifto- 
rian Theopompus, he revenged himfelf by writing a fevere 
fatire againft the Spartans and Thebans, .exaétly in the ftyle 
of Theopompus, and addreffing it, under his name, to the 
Athenians. By this deception, though not of the moft ho- 
nourable. kind, he gratified his refentment, and expofed his 
adverfary to reproach and ill-will throughout almoft all 
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Greece. Anaximenes wrote a hiflory of the life and a€tions 
of Philip, and another of thofe of Alexander; and he alfo 
wrote 12 books on the early hiftory of Greece, beginning 
with the theogony, or fabulous hifory, and ending with 
the battle of Mantinea, which was fatal to Epaminondas. But 
none of thefe works are extant. Suidas. Paufan. Eliac. lib. ii. 
c. 19. p. 495+ ed. Kuhnii. Gen. Dict. 

ANAZARBUM, in Ancient Geography, a‘city of Afia, 
in Cilicia Proper, or Cilicia Campeltns. It was fituated on 
the river Pyramus, at fome diftance from the fea. Suidas in- 
forms us that it was firft called Cyinda, and afterwards Ana- 
zarbum, from its founder Anazarbus, who was fent by the 
emperor Nerva to rebuild it, after it had been quite ruined by 
an earthquake ; but he iscertainly miftaken, fince Pliny, who 
died long before the reign of Nerva, calls the inhabitants of 
this city Anazarbeni. "The etymology of Stephanus Byz. is 
therefore more probable, who derives its name from mount 
Anazarbus, at a {mall diftance from the place where this city 
ftood. The territory adjacent to Anazarbum was very fer- 
tile, and produced abundance of grain and fruit. The fym- 
bols of this fertility were exprefled on the coins of the city ; 
fuch as the cornu-copia, ears of corn, branches loaded with 
fruit, &c.- This city is diftinguifhed by an zra, marked on 
sits medals, called the era of Anazarbum. The Abbe Belley, 
(Mem. de Lit. tom. xxs. p. 714,) proves that this era ought 
to commence with the year of Rome 735, 19 years before 
the Chriftian era. By a decree of the fenate it had permif- 
fion to aflume the name of Czxfarea, in acknowledgment of the 
ptivileges conferred upon it by Auguftus. It alfo took the 


“name of Juftinopolis and Juitinianopolis, in honour of the 


emperors Juftin and Juftinian. When this city was nearly 
demolifhed by an earthquake, it was repaired by Nerva ; and 
after a fimilar cataftrophe, it was raifed from its ruins under 
the reign of Juftin or Juftinian. The citizens of Anazarbum 
were divided into three claffes or orders, comprehending the 
people, the council, and the fenate. At the commencement 
of the fifth century Cilicia was divided into two provinces ; 
and Anazarbum was the metropolis of the fecond province. 
This divifion contained nine cities, and Anazarbum exer- 
cifed the jurifdi€tion of a metropolis, and its bifhops had the 
rank and jurifdiétion of metropolitans. It poffeffed the dif- 
tinguifhing privilege of autonomia, 7. ¢. of chufing its own 
magiftrates, and of being governed by its own laws. When 
the provinces of Afia were divided under the emperors of 
Conftantinople, after the reign of Heraclius, into ¢hemes, or 
military departments, Anazarbum was comprifed with Cili- 
ciain the theme of Seleucia. When this city embraced the 
Chriftian religion, it became dependant on the patriarch of 
Antioch ; and it is faid to be ftill the fee of a Jacobite bi- 
fhop. The Turks call it in-Zerbch. ‘This city was the 
birth place of Diofcorides, and of the poet Oppiaa. 

ANAZEIA, in Geography, a town of Alia, in Greater 
Armenia, near Mount Taurus. It is in the government of 
Van, not far froma lake which bears this name. 

ANAZZO. See Gnartta. 

ANBAR, in Geogra¢hy, a town of the province of 
Chaldza, or Irac-arabi, on the Euphrates, called allo Aafclie- 
miah. 

ANBERTKEND, in the Zaflern Language, a celebrated 
book of the Brachmans, containing the Indian philofophy 
and religion. The word in its literal fenfe denotes the cif- 
tern, wherein is the water of life. The ambertkend is di- 
vided into fifty beths, or difcourfes, each of which confits of 
ten chapters. It has been tranflated from the original indian 
into Arabic, under the titleof Morat al Muani, q. d. “ the 
marrow of intelligence.” 

ANBORD, in Geography, a town of Perfia, in the pro- 
vince f Khorafan, 50 leagues north-eaft of Mefhid. 

ANBURY, in Agriculture, is a difeafe in the. roots of 
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turnips, which is defcribed by Mr. Marfhall, in his Rural 
Economy of Norfolk, in the following manner: * It is a 
large excrefcence, which forms itfelf below the apple. It 
grows to the fize of both the hands, and, as foon as the 
hard weather fets in, or it is by its own nature brought to 
maturity, becomes putrid, and [mells very offenfively. At 
prefent (fays he) the ftate of three fpecimens which have 
been taken up and examined attentively, is this: the apples 
of the turnips are juft forming (about the fize of walnuts in 
the hufk), while the anberries are already as big as the egg of 
agoofe. They are irregular and uncouth in their form, 
with inferior excrefcences (refembling the races of ginger) 
hanging tothem. On cutting them, their general appear- 
ance is that of a hard turnip; but on examining them 
through a magnifier, there are veins, or ftring-like veflels, 
difperfed among the pulp. The fmell and tafte fomewhat 
refemble thofe of turnips, but without their mildnefs, hav- 
ing an auftere and fomewhat difagreeable flavour, refembling 
that of an old ftringy turnip. he tops of thofe which are 
much affected turn yellow, and flag with the heat of the 
fun: fo that in the day time they are obvioufly diftinguifhed 
from thofe which are healthy. It feems to be an idea among 
farmers, that the caufe of the anbury is the foil’s being tired 
of turnips ; owing to their having been too often fown on 
the fame land. This, however (he contends), is pofitively 
erroneous ; for the piece from which thefe fpecimens were 
drawn was an old orchard, and never before bore turnips in 
the memory of man.” : 

The nature and caufe of this vegetable difeafe do not ap- 
pear to be yet fully explained ; but it is probable that drought 
has much effeét in producing it, as it is found to be the mott 
prevalent in fuch feafons. The author juft mentioned, how- 
ever, feems to fufpeét that it may be, induced by fome fort of 
grub or other, wounding the veflels of the tap-root, and thus 
diverting the courfe of the fap-juice, by which means excref- 
cences of this kind are formed, inftead of the apple of the 
turnip. Whatever may be the caufes of the difeafe, expe- 
rience has fhewn, that the moft efleGual remedy is that of 
frequent hocing, or ftirring the ground about the plants, in 
order to admit air and moillure more freely. 

ANCA, in Middle Age Wrisers, denotes the thigh, or 
hind leg. : 

In which fenfe the word is alfo written ancus. 

ANCUS, in Entomology, a {pecies ‘of Paritio found 
in India. The wings are entire, black, with a blue bar on 
the anterior pair, aud a ferruginous one on the polterior, 
pair. Underlide green. Gmelin. This is the Parizio 
Osrinus of Fabricius.” Spec. Inf. 

ANCALE, or Acare, in dactent Geography, a town of 
Arabia Felix, according to Ptolemy. 

ANCALIYVES, inhabitants of Britain, were feated near 
the Attrebatii, and were probably a clan of that nation. 
Mr. Baxter (Gloff. p. 14.) thinks they were the ceangi, or 
herdfmen and fhepherds of the Attrebatii, and pofleffed 
thofe parts of Oxfordfhire and Buckinghamfhire which were 
moft proper for pafturage. After they were fubdued by 
the Romans, the government of them, with that of fome of 
their neighbouring flates, was bellowed upon Cogidunus, 
the Bntifh king of the Dobuni, as a reward for his early 
fubmffion, and great fidclity to the Romans. 

ANCAMARES, or Anramarges, in Geography, a 
people of South America, who liye near the banks of the 
river Madera, which difcharges itfelf into the river of the 
Amazons. 

ANCANICUM, in Ancient Geography, a diltriG of 
Spain in Betica, 

ANCAON, Serra de, in Geography, a chain of moun- 
tains in Beira, a province of Portugal, which joins to another 


called Serra d’Eftrella. 
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ANCARA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Italy, men- 
tioned by Stephanus Byz. 

ANCARANO, Perer Dg, in Biography, a celebrated 
civilian of Bologna, flourifhed in the 15th century. He 
rivalled Baldus, his matter, in the knowledge of the civil and 
canon law. In 1409 he defended the council of Pifa ayainit 
the ambailadors of Robert duke of Bavaria, and evinced its 
right to proceed againit Gregory XT1. and Benedict XIII. 
in order to terminate the fchifm. He died at Bologna in 
1417, and left behind him in Latin, ‘* Commentaries on the 
Decretals and Clementines,”? printed at Lyons, Venice, Bo~ 
logna, &c. On his tomb was inferibed an epitaph, im which 
he is called “ the mirror of the canon law, and the anchor of 
the civil.” 

ANCARANO, in Geography, a town of Italy, in the 
marquifate of Ancona, fituate onthe Tronto, fix miles ealt 
of Afcoli. N. lat. 42° 48’. E. long. 14° 54’. 

ANCASTER, a village of England, in the county of 
Lincoln, was formerly a Roman {lation, of which many vef- 
tiges are now vifible: 116 miles from London. 

ANCENIS, a town of France, and principal place of 
a diftrit, in the department of the Lower Loire. It is 
fituated on the Loire, in a very agreeable and fertile coun- 
try. Itis the ancient dncanifium, the capital of the An- 
mites, a people who lived about the mouth of the Loire. The 
place contains 2,923, and the canton 11,109 inhabitants. 
The territory includes 200 kiliometres and 7 communes. N. 
lat. 47° 22'. W. long. 1° 157. 

ANCEPS, in Botany, denotes two-edged. 

Anceps, in Conchology, a {pecies of Parerra. It is 
folid, glofly, and rather pointed, outfide pale chefnut, within 
white tinged with flefh-colour. Gmelin. 

ANCERVILLE, in Geography, a town of France, in 
the department of the Meufe, and chief place of a canton 
in the diftri& of Bar-le-duc; one league eaft of St. Dizier, 
and three leagues fouth-fouth-weft of Bar-le-duc. The place 
contains 2,200, and the canton 9,699 inhabitants. The ter- 
ritory comprehends 220 kiliometres and 18 communes. 

ANCERVILLE is alfo a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Mofelle, and chief place of a canton, in the dif- 
tri€t of Morhange, three leagues and a half weft-north-wett 
of Morhange, and three eaft-fouth-ealt of Metz. 

ANCESTORS, progenitors, ave thofe from whom a per- 
fon is defcended, exclufively of his:immediate parents. 

The word is derived from the Latin anceffor, written, by 
contraction, for anteceffor, q. d. goer before. 

Mott nations have paid honour to their anceftors. It was 
properly the departed fouls of their fore-fathers that the 
Romans worfhipped under the denomination of /ares, /e- 
mures, andhoufehold gods. Hence the ancient tombs were 
a kind of temples, or rather altars, wherein oblations were 
made by the kindred of the deceafed. The Ruffians have 
ftill their anniverfary feafts in memory of their anceftors, 
which they call roditoli fabot, q.d. kinsfolk’s fabbath, wherein 
they make formal vifits to the dead in their graves, and carry 
them provifions, eatables, and prefents of divers other kinds. 
They interrogate them with loud lamentable cries, What 
they are doing ? how they fpend their time ? what it is they 
want? and the like. 

The Quojas, a people of Africa, offer facrifices of rice 
and wine to their anceftors, before they ever undertake any 
confiderable ation. The anniverfaries of their deaths are 
always kept by their families with great folemnity. The 
king invokes the foul of his father and mother to make trade 
flourifh, and the chace fucceed. 

The Chinefe feem to have diftinguifhed themfelves above 
all other nations in the veneration they bear their anceftors. 


By the laws of Confucius, part of the duty which children 
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owe their parents confifts in worfhipping them when dead- 
The fervice, which makes a confiderable part of the na- 
tional religion of the Chinefe, is faid to have been inftituted 
by the emperor Kun, the fifth in order from the foundation 
of that ancient empire. 

The Chinefe have both a folemn and ordinary worfhip 
which they pay their anceftors. The former is held regu- 
larly twice a year, viz. in Spring and Autumn, with much 
pomp. A®perfon who was prefent at it gives the following 
account of the ceremonies on that occafion. 

The facrifices were made in a chapel well adorned, where 
there were fix altars furnifhed with cenfers, tapers, and 
flowers. There were three miniflers, and behind them two 
young acolites ; he that officiated was an aged man, and a 
new Chriftian. The three former went with a profound 
filence, and frequent genuflexions towards the five altars, 
pouring out wine ; afterwards they drew near to the fixth, 
and when they came to the foot of the altar, half-bowed 
down, they faid their prayers with a low voice. That bein 
finifhed, the three minifters went to the altar, the prieft took 
up a veffel fullof wine, and drank; then he lifted up the 
head of a deer or goat; after which taking fire from the 
altar, they lighted a bit of paper; and the minifter of the 
ceremonies turning towards the people, faid, with a high 
voice, that he gave them thanks in the name of their an- 
celtors for having fo well honoured them; and in recom- 
pence he promifed them, on their part, a plentiful harvelt, a 
fruitful iffue, good health and long life, and all thofe advan- 
tages that are moft pleafing to men. 

All the Chinefe, Pagans as well as Chriftians, give their 
anceftors another fimpler and more private worfhip. To 
this end they have in their houfes a niche or hollow place, 
where they put the names of their deceafed fathers, and 
make prayers and offerings of perfumes and fpices to them 
at certain times, with bowing, &c. They do the like at 
their tombs. 

It has been a queftion warmly agitated of late years, 
whether the worfhip which the Chinefe pay their anceftors 
be religious, or only of a civil nature. The Jefuits, who 
not only allow their neophytes, or new converts, to join in 
it, but even affift in it themfelves, are neceflitated to main- 
tain the latter, to fcreen themfelves from the charge of ido- 
latry ; the Dominicans and other miffionaries maintain the 
former, and prohibit the fervice as abfolutely unlawful. - 

The Jefuits argue, that with relation to the firft inftitu- 
tion, thofe honours might be given to our anceftors, fince 
at firft they appear to have been only civil; even though 
they fhould fince, through the fuperftitious difpofition of the 
people, have degenerated into idolatry. But it is anfwered, 
that, by this argument, the moft grofs worfhip of idols might 
be authorifed, becaufe all idolatry appears at firft only to 
have been civil worfhip, as is maintained in the book of 
Wildom, chap. xiv. ver. 15- 

The Jews fettled in China are faid to worfhip their an- 
ceftors like the heathens, and with the fame ceremonies, ex= 
cept that they offer not {wine’s flefh. Near their fynagogue 
they have a hall, or court of anceftors, wherein are niches 
for Abraham, Ifaac, &c. ‘The Jefuits alfo conformed, and 
were permitted by their general to conform to this, and many 
other fuperftitious cuftoms of the Chinefe. See the proof 
of this in Pafchal’s Provincial Letters, pa/fim. 

There is one peculiarity of another kind, wherein the 
Chinefe fhew their regard for their anceftors ; in proportion 
as any of their defcendants are preferred to a higher degree or 
dignity, their dead anceftors are at the fame time preferred and 
ennobled with them. The kings Ven, Van, Veu, Van, Cheu, 
and Cum, who were defcended from vaffal kings, when they 
mounted the imperial throne, raifed their anceitors from the 
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vaflal or depending ftate wherein thefe had lived, to the dig- 

nity of emperors; fo that the fame honours were for the 

future rendered them asif they had been emperors of China. 

The fame example was followed by the fubfequent kings, 

and now obtains among the grandees and literati ; all now 

worfhip their anceftors, according to the rank which they 
themfelves hold in the world. If the fon be a mandarin, 
and the father only a doctor, the latter is’ buried as a doétor, 
but facrificed to as a mandarin. The like holds in degrada- 
tions, where the condition of the fathers is that of their fons. 

The law diftinguifhes between anceflor and predeceffor ; the 
former being applied toa natural perfon, as fuch an one, 
and his anceffor ; and the latter to a body politic or corpo- 
rate, as a bifhop, and his predeceffors. 

Ancestor, difability by the a@ of. See Disaniuiry. 

ANCESTREL, in Law, fomething relating to a man’s 
anceftors.—Thus, 

ANCESTREL, homage, fignifies homage that has been done 
or performed by one’s anceltors. 

ANCESTREL, ation. See Action. 

ANCHA, in Geography, a town of Afia, in Mingrelia, 
120 miles north-eaft of Trebifond. 

Awncua isalfo a town of Afia, in the country of Georgia, 
and province of Satabago, 68 miles fouth welt of Akel- 
zika. 

ANCHEDIA, an ifland near the weftern coaft of 
India. 

ANCHESMUS, in Ancient Geography, Aghios Georgeos, 
or Mount St. Georges, a mountain of Attica, upon which 
was placed a ftatue of Jupiter Anchefmius. Paufanias, in 
Attic. lib. i. c. 32. p. 78. 

ANCHIALE, a town of Afia, in Cilicia Campeftris, 
fituated near the fea, to the fouth-weft of Tarfus. Some 
authors fay, that it was built by Sardanapalus. Atheno- 
dorus pretends, that it was founded by Anchiale, the 
daughter of Japhet. 

Awncuiate was alfo a town of Illyria, built by the 
Parians. 

ANCHIALEUS, a niver of Cilicia, which watered the 
town of Anchiale. 

ANCHIALOS, or Ancuratus, called by Pliny n- 
chialum, a town of Europe, in Thrace, fituate upon the 
Enuxine fea, fouth-weft of Mefembria. It was an epifcopal 
fee, dependent upon the patriarchate of Conftantinople. 

. ANCHIALOS was alfo a place in Greece, towards 
the Pelafgic gulf, according to the Argonautics of Orpheus. 
Awncutaos was alfoa town of Epirus, the inhabitants 

of which pretended that Anchifes died in their town. 

Others refer it to Illyria. ; 
ANCHILOPS, or Ancuytcrs, in Surgery, from xx, 

near, and x}, the eye; a tumor in the lacrymal fac, near 

the inner angle of the eye, forming an incipient FisTULA LA- 
erymarts. See that article, and A.citops. Thefe {wellings 
are of different kinds. The moft common kind is a tumor, 
fituated in the cellular texture immediately furrounding the 
Jacrymal fac, and combined with rednefs, heat, and pain, 
which »aifes the external fin, and bears a contiderable re- 
femblance to an inflamed filtula Jacrymalis. This refem- 
blance trequently becom:s more marked by the cutaneous 
iaflammation acting upon the lacrymal duét in fuch a man- 
ner, as to obftruét the paflage of the tears through it; 
the coufequence of which's a flow of tears from the eye, and 

a {welling of the lacrymal fac. 

The inflammatory tumor foon goes on to fuppuration ; 
an-event which, provided we can do it early enough, we 
fiould endeavour to prevent by the external application of a 
faturnine wafh, and other remedies that promote refolutign 
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of the inflammation, as well as by cooling evacuants. When 
{uppuration has already taken place, and produced an abfcefs 
at the inner canthus of the eye, we are {till more liable to be 
led into error, as we may eafily miftake the flu@tuation of the 
pus for the motion of fome fluid contained in the lacrymal fac. 
This error, which might poffibly induce us to make an in- 
cifion into the found lacrymal fac, may, however, be eafily 
avoided, by recolle&ting that the lacrymal paffage was not 
previoufly difeafed, that the tumor was at firft hard, and that 
the lacrymation and flu€tuation only fupervened afterwards. 
Moreover,~in this difeafe, the matter cannot be fqueezed with 
the finger out of the tumor, through the punta lacrymalia, 
or the nofe, (as it may when the lacrymal fac is fille with 
matter) unlefs the matter has already corroded the lacrymal 
du&, fo as to produce a communication between it and the 
abfcefs. We may alfo diftin@ly obferve, that both the in- 
flamed and the fubfequent fuppurating tumor lies flat under 
the fkin, and that at firft the colleQion of matter is fur- 
rounded with inflammatory hardnefs ; whilft, on the contra- 
ry, the lacrymal fac, when filled with matter, is foft, and 
affords the fenfe of flu@uation throughout its whole extent, 
from the very commencement of the diforder. This com- 
plaint, however, mayat times produce a real inflammation of 
the lacrymal ducts, and confequently alfo a true fiftula lacry- 
malis. 

When, in an inflammatory tumor of the angle of the eye, 
fymptoms of incipient fuppuration make their appear- 
ance, the furgeon may apply, during the night, the Empl. 
Litharg. vel diachyl. comp. and, in the daytime, emol- 
ent and fomewhat ftimulant poultices, in order to invite the 
matter towards the furface. Thefe muft be applied warm 
and frequently ; in doing which, care fhould be taken that 
they do not come into conta& with the eye, which, on that 
account, fhould previoufly be covered with compreffes dipped 
in rofe-water. As foonas there is the lea{t reafon to fuppofe 
that pus has been formed, the tumor mutt be cut open ; for, 
in thefe cafes, it is of great confequence that the pus fhould be 
difcharged as foon as poffible, as otherwife it eafily makes its 
way downwards, by which not only the lacrymal fac may be 
laid bare and corroded, bui alfo the neighbourimg bones, &c. 

The incifion is made with a lancet, but as remote as poffi- 
ble from the inner canthus of the eye, and proportionate to 
the magnitnde of the tumor. The lancet muft not be intro- 
duced 1n.a perpendicular dire&tion, but obliquely, for fear of 
injuring the lacrymal fac. When the matter and blood have 
been difcharged, we fhould introduce fome loofe lint into the 
orifice, and coyer it with a fimple plafter. Over this we may 
lay a comprefs, dipped in rofe-water. The ulcer is after- 
wards to be cleanfed with mild digeftive ointment, and fuf- 
fered to heal up. 

When the furgeon is not called in till the abfcefs has al- 
ready been completely formed, he fhould immediately lay it 
open, and examine the ftate of the bone. When the bone is 
bare, fome tinéture of myrrh or aloes may be ufed, and dry 
dreffings applied, in order that we may not inereafe the ulce- 
ration, which is generally already confiderable. When the 
exfoliation of the bone, and the cleanfing of the ulcer have 
been completed, the healing of the fore fhould be promoted 
by the proper applications. 

The anchilops may at times confift in a hard tubercle 
or knot, from which a cancer may be produced. This 
difeafe is to be treated like other {cirrhous tumors. See 
Scirruus. 

Sometimes the tumor is of the encyfted kind, moft gene- 
rally of the fpecies of ArHeroma, In this difeafe no pain 
is felt, the tumor is of an uniform colour, circumfcribed, 
fmooth, and moveable. Such a tumor alfo, like every other 
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anchilops, may by its mere preffure impede the fun@ions of 
the Jacrymal duéts, and occafios an Evtrnora, or watery 
eye. It may generally be foftened by means of Empl. diach. 
comp. and brought to fuppuration otherwile itis to be dif- 
feted out with the knife. 

This tumor may alfo arife from an accumulation of ferous 
fluid between the lacrymal fac and the external fin. Sucha 
ferous, uninflamed tumor feldom opens itfelf f{pontancoully 
outwards; it more commonly happens, that it is connected 
with one of the two puncTA LAcRYMALIA, or lacrymal 
duéts, generally the lower; in which cafe the fluid may indeed 
be preffed out through one of the puncta lacrymalta ; but it 
may, neverthelefs, be eafily diltinguithed from a {welling of 
the lacrymal fac, by the circumftance that the latter gene- 
rally yields to the flightelt preflure, whilft the former cannot 
be made to collapfe, unlefs by prefling it from below up- 
wards, and its tenfion cannot be diminifhed except in a gra- 
dual manner. When the ferous anchilops is not yet in com- 
munication with the lacrymal: duds, ie generally is the 
cafe,) it may readily be diltinguifhed from the diftenfion of 
the lacrymal fac, by the fingle circumftance of its not being 
by any means praAiicable to fqueeze out the fluid. 

There are certain cireumftances under which the lacrymal 
tumor does not yield to preflure ; namely, when the lacry- 
mal duds are contra&ted or inflamed, foas to prevent the re- 
ceffion of the fluid contained inthe lacrymal fac. But when 
thefe paflages are in a found condition, and when the tumor 
of the larger canthus does uot yield to preffure, there can be 
no doubt that the difeafe is fituated without the lacrymal 
fac. 

When the refolution of fuch a ferous tumor, which we 
may at firlt attempt to bring about, does not foon take 
place, the fafelt and molt expeditions method is to open it, 
and difcharge the matter by means of a lancet, which mutt 
here alfo be introduced in an oblique direGtion. The wound 
fhould be filled up with dry lint, which, in the fubfequent 
dreflings, ought to be dipped in fome detergent and drying 
folution, fuch, for example, as a yery weak folution of lapis 
infernalis, and fecured by means of a platter. 

Finally, inthe venereal difeafe there is fometimes pro- 
duced, in the region of the larger canthus of the eye, an 
exoftofis from the os unguis coronale, or maxillare ; by 
which a tumor is formed in this part that may eafily be dif- 
tinguifhed from other kinds of anchilops, by its being hard, 
immoveable, and generally of an uneven furface. It occafions 
a comprefiion of the lacrymal paflages, which gives rife toa 
conftant EptpHORA. We may, infuch cafes, ey inter- 
nally mercurial remedies, and a decoétion of Coft. Mezerei, 
and, at the fame time, rub mercurial ointment upon the tu- 
mor, apply mercurial plafters, &c. by which a {peedy cure is 
frequently produced: but, for the treatment of venereal dif- 
orders, fee SypHitis and Lues VENEREA. 

ANCHIROMACUS, in Middle Age Writers, denotes 
a kind of veffel, which, on account of its nimble failing, 
was ufed for the conveyance of anchors, and other neceflary 
utenfils of fhips. : 

In this fenfe, the word is alfo written ancyromagus, anchi- 
romachus, aneyromacus, angromagus, anquiromagus, and an- 
guiromagus. 

ANCHIS Portus, a name given by the ancient 
Romans to the port of Onchefmus, in Epirus, to the eaft of 
Corcyra. 

ANCHISES, in Entomology, a fpecies of Papizio (Eq. 
Tr.) that inhabits America; it is black both above and be- 
neath, with feven ovate {carlet {pots on each of the pofterior 
wings. JLinneus. The larva from which this butterfly is 
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produced, is faid to be gregarious, fpinous, brown with 
white rings, and yellow tentacula; the pupa brown, with 
four tecth atthe anterior part. Vide. Fab. Gmel. Me- 
rian, &e. 

Ancuises, in Fabulous Hiflory, 2 Trojan prince, de- 
feended from Dardanus, and the fon of Capys. Venus ap- 
peared to himin the form of a beautiful nymph, and made 
love tohim. ‘Their intereourfe produced /Eneas, the hero 
of Virgil’s /Eneid. It is faid that he lived to the age of So, 
and was buried on Mount Ida, where fhepherds paid honours 
to his monument. According to Virgil, /Eneas took his 
father on his fhoulders, and made his efcape with him the 
night on which Troy was taken. See Aeneas. Some fay, 
that Auchifes lived till his fon’s arrival in Italy, that land 
of promife, which the dettinies had ordered him to go in 
fearch of, through a thoufand dangers. Cato, Dionyfius 
Halicarnaffenfis, and Strabo, adopt this opinion. Gen. 
Dic. 

ANCHISIUS, in Ancient Geography, a mountain of 
Peloponnefus, in Arcadia, to the north of Mantinea. 

ANCHIT AE, a people placed by Ptolemy in Arabia 
Felix, near mount Climax. 

ANCHOA, a.town of Greece, in Beeotia, placed by 
Pliny at the mouth of the Cephiffus. Strabo mentions alfo 
a lake of the fame name. 

ANCHOR, Ancuora, from the Latin ancora, or an-° 
chora, of the Greek aixujz, which comes from ofxuaos, 
incurvus, crooked, a large, {lrong, and heavy piece of iron, 
compofed of a long fhank, having at one end a ring to which 
the cable is faftened, and at the other two arms or flukes, 
with barbs or edges on each fide, and ufed for fixing and re- 
taining a veffelin a harbonr, road, or river. 

The anchor is an inftrument of very ancient ufe. Pliny 
(lib. viii. c. ult.) aferibes the invention of it to the Tufcans; 
and Paufanias (Attic, lib. i.c. 4. p. 12.) refers it to Midas, 
the fon of Gordius, who built the city Ancyra. The mof 
ancient anchors were of ftone, and fometimes of wood, to 
which a quautity of lead was attached; in fome places they 
ufed bafkets full of ftones, and facks filled with fand. Thefe 
were fufpended by cords, and their weight regulated the 
courfe of the fhip. Afterwards anchors were conftruéted 
of iron, and furnifhed with teeth or flukes, which faftening 
to the bottom of the fea, kept the fhip immoveable; hence 
ovovlzc, teeth, are ufed for anchors. The firft anchors had 
only a tooth or fluke, on one fide ; and on this account they © 
were denominated ¢:poso401; the contrivance was completeds 
according to Pliny, (ud: fupra,) by Eupalamus, who made 
them fluked both ways, or according to Strabo (lib. vii. ex 
Ephor, tom. p. 464.) the fecond tooth or fluke was added by 
Anacharfis, the Scythian. The anchors with two teeth 
were called auQiSores, or auPisouos. Every fhip had feveral 
anchors, the largeft of which was called spa, facred, and 
was never ufed but in extreme danger; whence the phrafe 
“¢ facram anchoram folvere,”’ is proverbially applied to fuch 
as are reduced to their lalt refuge. 

Allanchors have now two arms; not but they might ftill 
be ufed with only one arm, which ftru€ture would have this 
advantage, that they would be lighter, and yet in fine wea- 
ther would hold equally firm with the double kind. The 
reafon of having two arms is, that the anchor may always 
take, in order to which it is neccflary that it be very heavy ; 
befides, that anchors with a fingle arm would require more 
preparation for fervice. 

Travellers tell us of people who make ufe of wooden 
anchors in their navigation. The inhabitants of the ifland 
of Ceylon, in licu of anchors, ufe large round ftones, and 
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in other places, their anchors are a kind of wooden machines, 
loaded with flones. Sometimes bags of fand have been 
made ufe of, but thefe chiefly obtained in rocky places, 
where anchors would not take hold. In England, France, 
and Holland, anchors are made of forged iron ; but in Spain, 
they are fometimes made of copper, and likewife in feveral 
parts of the South fea. 

The anchors now made are fo contrived as to fink into 
the ground as foon as they reach it, and to hold a great 
ftrain before they can be loofened or diflodzed from their 
ftation. ‘The parts of which an anchor is compofed are the ring, 
into which the cable is faftened, the beam, or fhank, which 
is the longeft part of the anchor, the two arms, at the end of 
which are the two flooks or flukes, by fome called the palms, 
which with their barbs faften into the ground, and the 
ftock, which is a long piece of wood, faftened acrofs the beam, 
near the ring, and ferving to guide the flukes in a dire€tion 
perpendicular to the furface of the ground; fo that one of 
them finks into it by its own weight, asfoon as it falls, and 
is flill preferved fteadily in that pofition by the flock, which, 
together with the fhank, lies flaton the bottom. In this 
fituation it muft neceffarily fuftain a great effort before it can 
be dragged through the earth horizontally. This, indeed, 
can only be effected by the wind or tide, or by both of them ; 
the effet of which is fometimes increafed by the turbulency 
of the fea, and ats upon the fhip fo as to ftretch the cable 
to its utmoft tenfion, and may thus diflodge the anchor 
from its bed, efpecially if the ground be foft, and oozy, or 
rocky, When the anchor is thus difplaced, it is faid, in 
the fea-phrafe, ‘‘to come home ”” 

The feveral parts of the anchor, above enumerated, 
bear the following proportions. The length of the 
arm, from the infide of the throat to the bill, is the 
diftance marked on the fhank for the trend, taken 
from the infide of the throat; and three times that is 
the length of the fhank from the tip of the crown; and the 
fhank, from the tip of the crown to the centre of the ring, 
is the length of the iron ftock; when made, the two arms, 
from the infide of the throat to the extremity of the bill, 
fhould form an arc of a circle, containing. 120 degrees. See 
Plate X1. Ships. 

Of anchors there are the fheet, beft bower, {mall bower, 
and fpare anchor. Thefe do not vary in form or weight 
from each other, in the navy. Stream and kedge anchors 
are {maller, and grapnels are only for boats. Ships of rro, 
100, 98, and go guns, have feven anchors; from 80 to 20 
guns inclufive, fix anchors; fhips of 300 tons, and floops 
have five ; and brigs and cutters three anchors. 

Ancuors, method of making. The goodnefs of the an- 
chor is a point of great importance; the fafety and confer- 
vation of the veffel depending principally upon it. The 
fhank, arms, and flukes, are firft forged feparately ; then 
the hole is made at one end of the fhank for the ring, which 
being alfo previoufly forged, is put into the hole of the 
fhank, and the two ends fhut together. After which the 
arms are fhut to the fhank, one after the other, and the 
anchor is finished. 

_ The fhank is made of many long bars of the belt tough 
iron, well wrought together; and great care fhould be 
taken, that the iron be neither too foft nor too brittle ; the 
latter rendering it liable to break, and the former to ftraiten. 
The number of bars fufficient to make the thank of the in- 
tended fize muft be regulated by experience. Several parts 
of the anchor are governed by the fize of the trend, which 
is marked on the fhank at the fame diftance from the infide 
of the throat as the arm meafures from the infide of the 


throat to the extremity of the bill. The fhank is rounded 
to the fguare of the upper part, and is there called the 
{mall rovid, being the fmallett part. ‘lhe two fides in the 
dire&tion of the arms ave flatted furfaces, about an inch lifs 
than the trend, in large anchors, and fomething lefs in fmaller 
ones. The fquared partis of the fame fize as at the trend 
each way, and hanches into the {mall round, one-fixth of 
the length of the fhank. The hole, or eye, for the ring, 
is punched through the fquare part, or the flatted fide, 
once and a half the thicknefs of the ring, from the upper 
extremity of the fhank, which has its corners flatted or dia- 
monded, on the fame fides nearly, in the middle. Between 
the hole for the ring aud lower part of the fquare are two 
fmall prominences, raifed acrofs from the folid, called nuts, 
for fecuring the ftock in its place. At the lower part 
of the fhank is left a fearf, or flatted furface, with a fhoulder 
on each side, for fhutting on the arms. 

In making every part of an anchor the niceft attention 
fhould be obferved, as to its being fmooth, fair, and even ; 
and that the edges and angles are preferved ftraight in their 
dire€tion, as well-made anchors fhould poffefs beauty as well 
as ftrength. The ring, being previoufly forged, is put 
through the fore-mentioned hole in the fhank, and the two 
ends are well fhut together. The arms are made of fhorter 
bars than the fhank, but as good in quality, and as well 
put together; they are rounded and flatted on the different 
fides, to refemble the fhank, and are of the fame fize as the 
fhank, at the throat and fmall round. The rounding part 
is continued to the palm, which is nearly in the middle of the 
arm; from thence it is made with a fquare tapering to the 
bill on the flatted fide; and, on the inner rounded fide, is 
made a fquare feat for fhutting on the palm, that the palm, 
when fhut on, fhould projet its thicknefs at the bafe or inner 
part, the outer part making a ftraight furface with the 
peek or bill. The back or outer fide of the arm is made 
itraight from the rounded part, or hanch, to the {fnape, and 
there Kept to half the fubftance of the inner part. The 
fnape refembles the bill of a duck, and is one-third the 
breadth of the palm in length. ‘he thicknefs of the ring 
is to be half the diameter of the {mallround. The diameter 
of the ring, including the thicknefs, reaches from the hole 
in the upper part of the fhank to the hanch of the {mall 
round. ‘The inner part of the arm is moftly made ftraight, 
from the bill to the throat ; and itis thought flronger for 
having a {mall angle in its length, inclining to the fhank. 
Shanks taper in their length, one and one-halfinch in {mall 
anchors to three inches in Jarge, keeping their proper size 
at the trend ; and three-fourths of an inch to twoinches in 
the flatted way. The arm in its length inclines to the 
fhank, and forms a {mall angle, the touch or point thereof 
being in the middle. The throat-end of the arm is fearfed, 
or flatted, to anfwer the f{carf in the fhank, to which the 
two arms are united (after the palms are fhut on) in the 
firmeft manner poffible ; and it is elevated above the horizontal 
plane, or inclined to the fhank, that each arm may fpread at 
the peek orbill. The length of the arm, from the infide of 
the throat to the extremity of its bill, is them taken, and 
that length from the infide of the throat. is fet upon the 
fhank, and called the trend: from the trend to the bill is 
formed an angle of about 60 degrees. The palms, or 
flukes, are two thick plates of iron, made ‘of various pieces, 
well wrought together, in the form of an ifofceles triangle ; 
one and one-halfinch to one and one-fourth inch longer than 
the breadth of the bafe, and curve about as much in their 
fides. The bafe or lower part, isto be flraight ; the inner 
flat furface curves a little in the breadth, but is ftraight 
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lengthways; the palms, being finiflhed thus for, ave, lallly 
{hut firmly into the inner fide of the arm, in the feat befor 
mentioned, the bafe inclining inwards. i 

The {tock is compofed of two long beams of oak, flrongly 
bolted and tree-nailed together, and fecured with four 
{trong iron hoops, two on each fide of the middle, and one 
near each end. It is fixed on the upper end of the (hank, tranf- 
verfely with the fukes or palms ; and the nuts are let into 
the middle of the ftock, The length of the ftock is the 
length of the thank and half the diameter of the ring; the 
depth and thicknefsin the middle are as many inches as the 
flock is feet in length. The ends are to be kept f{quare, 
half the depth or thicknefs in the middle. The upper fide 
next the ring is always kept ftraight, as is the lower fide half 
the depth oneach fide the middle ; and thence it tapers to 
each end inthe above proportion. It is neceflary to leave 
an opening in the middle of one and one-half inch, between 
the two pieces, that the hoops may be driven nearer the 
middle, in cafe the flock fhould fhrink. The making of 
anchors is a very laborious bufinefs, and has been much 
facilitated by the invention of two machines, called the 
Hercuces and the Money. 

‘Proof is made of anchors, by raifing them to a great 
height, and then letting them fall again on a kind Ages 
block placed acrofs for the purpofe. To try whether 
the flukes will turn to the bottom, and take hold of the 
ground, they place the anchor on an even furface, with the 
end of one of the flukes, and one of the ends of the ftock 
refting on the furface; in cafe the anchor turns, and the 
point of the fluke rifes upwards, the anchor is good. 

For the proportions of anchors according to Manwaring, 
the fhank is to be thrice the length of one of the flukes, 
and half the length of the beam. According to Aubin, 
the length of the anchor is to be four-tenths of the greateft 
breadth of the fhip ; fo that the thank, e. gr. of an anchor 
in a veffel thirty feet wide, is to be twelve feet long. When 
the thank is, for inftance, eight feet long, the two arms are to 
be feven feet long, meafuring them according to their cur- 
vity. As tothe degree of curvity given the arms, there is 
no rule for it ; the workmen are here left to their own dif- 
cretion. 

Aubin, in his Marine Difionary, gives a table from a 
Flemifh writer, wherein the lengths of the fhanks of an- 
chors for veffels of all widths, is computed, as well as the 
weights.of the.anchors, from a veffel eight feet wide within, 
whtch requires an anchor three and one-half feet long, 
weighing thirty-three pounds, to a veffel forty-five feet wide, 
which demands an anchor eighteen feet long, and weighing 
5832 pounds. He likewife obferves, that-the anchor of a 
large heavy veffel is {maller, in proportion, than that of a 
lefler and lighter one. The reafonhe gives is, that though 
the fea employs an equal force againft a {mall veffel as 
againfta great one, fuppofing the extent of wood upon 
which the water aéts to be equal in both, yet the little 
veffel, by reafon of its fuperior lightnefs, does not make fo 
much refiftance as the greater ; the defeé&t whereof muft be 
fupplied by the weight of the anchor. 

From thefe and other hydroftatic principles, the following 
ttable has been formed; wherein is fhewn, by means. of the 
fhip’s breadth within, how many feet the beam or fhank ought 
tobe long, giving it,4 or = of the fhip’s breadth within ; 
by which proportion may be regulated the length of the 
other-parts of the anchor. In this table is reprelented.like- 
wife the weight an anchor ought to be for afhip from eight 
feet broad to 45, increafing by one foot’s breadth ; fup- 
pofing that all anchors are fimilar, or that, their weights are 
as-the cubes of the lengths of the thanks. 
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M. Bouguer direéts to take the length of the fhank in 
inches, and to divide the cube of it by 1160 for the weight. 
The reafon is obvious ; becaufe the quotient of the cube of 
201 inches, which is the length of an anchor weighing 
xooolb. divided by the weight is 1160, and therefore by the 
rule of three, this will beacommon divifor for the cube of 
any length, and a fingle operation will fuffice. The fame 
author, in his Traite de Navire, gives the following dimen- 
fions of the feveral parts of an anchor. The two arms ge- 
nerally form the arch of a circle, whofe centre is three 
eighths of the thank from the vertex, or point where it is 
fixed, to the thank; and each arm is equal to the fame 
length or the radius; fo that the two arms together make an 
arch of 120 degrees: the flukes are half the length of the 
arms, and their breadths two-fifths of the faid length. With 
refpe& to the thicknefs, the circumference at the throat, or 
vertex of the fhank, is generally made about the fifth part 
of its length, and the {mall end two-thirds of the throat, 
the {mall end of the arms of the flukes, three fourths of the 
circumference of the fhank at the throat. Thefe dimenfions 
fhould be bigger, when the iron is of a bad quality, efpe- 
cially if caft iron is ufed inftead of forgediron. 
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THE MOST APPROVED DIMENSIONS AND WEIGHT OF ANCHORS. 
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The Number of Anchors allowed each Ship in the Royal Navy, with their Weight 
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See Murray’s Treatife on Ship-building, &c. 
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The diftin@ions of anchors are taken from their ufe, and 
the proportions they bear in the fhip, where they are em- 
ployed; for that which in one fhip would be called but a 
kedeer, or kedge-ANcHoR, in a lefler would be a j/hect- 
ANCHOR. 

Ancuor, hedge, is the {malleft, which, by reafon of its 
lightnefs, is firft to ftop the hip in kedging a river. 

This is what the Dutch failors call qerp-ancuor, the 
French ancre a touer. It ought to weigh 450 pounds. 

The grapnef is an anchor for a {mall {hip or boat. 
Kepce and Grapne. 

Ancuor, fream, is a {mall anchor faftened to a ftream- 
cable, wherewith to ride in rivers, and gentle ftreams, and 
to {top a tide withal in fair weather. 

Ancuor fheat, or /beet, is the biggeft and ftrongeft, being 
that which the feamen call their laft hope ; never to be ufed 
but in great extremity. 

This is what the Romans call anchora facra; the Dutch 
plest-anker, and jlop-anker ; tlie French maitre/e-ancre, or 
grand ancre. 

The other anchors are called by the name of the firft, fe- 
cond, and third anchor; by any of which the fhip may ride 
in any feafonable weather, fea-gate, or tide.—Thefe are 
fomething bigger one than another, and ufually when they 
failin any ftreights, or are near a port, they carry two of 
thefe at their bow; in which refpeét they are alfo called by 
the name of firlt and fecond bowers. 

Ancor, fecond, called by the Dutch borg-anker, or 
daagelyks-anker, 18 that ordinarily made ufe of. 

Ancuor, crofs, called by the Dutch tuy-anker, or vertuy- 
anker, and by the French ancre d’affourche, is a middling 
anchor thrown acrofs or oppolite to another.—This ought 
te weigh 1500 pounds, or nearly as much as the fecond 


See 


anchor. ; x : 
Ancuor, floating, isa fimple machine, which is made to 


dive beneath the fwell of the fea, and retain the veffel 
where there may be no other anchorage. It confiits of two 
flat bars of iron, cach in length half the breadth of the 


Elements and Pra€tice of Rigging and Seamanfhip, 4to. 1794, 


midfhip beam of the veffel for which it is ufed, and rivetted 
together in the middle by an iron faucer-headed bolt, 
clenched at its point, that they may be fwung parallel to 
each other for eafy ftowage. At each end of the bars is a hole 
for a rope, or {wifter to pafs through, which mutt be hove 
tight to extend the bars at right angles. To this {wifter is 
marled a double or four-fold canvas cloth, fo as to be on that 
fide of the iron bars neareft the veffel when ufed. In each 
bar are two holes, at equal diftances from the centre, and 
to thefe holes the ends of two pieces of rope are faftened ; 
the ropes are feized together in the middle fo as to forma 
crow-foot, having an eye in the centre, which is well fewed 
with {pun-yarn, and to this is bent, when the anchor is ufed, 
a cable or hawfer, by which it is made to fink and incline in 
the water. See Plate XI. Ships. In the end of one of the bars 
is fitted an iron ring to which a buoy is made faft, by a rope 
about 12 fathoms long, to prevent the anchor from finking 
to the bottom. When it is thrown over-board, the cable 
and a rope made fait to the head of a buoy, are carried away 
fufficiently to ride the veffel, To get it on board, haul 
upon the buoy-top, which will bring it to the water’s furface 
fo as to be ealily drawn to the veflel. Have the mizen ftay- 
fail ready to hoift, fo as to keep the veffel to the wind, till 
the anchor is hauled on board. ; 

A floating or fwimming anchor will ferve to prevent a fhip, 
in a ftorm, from driving to leeward in deep water. Dr. 
Franklin fuggefts that an anclior, effeétual for this purpofe, 
ought to have the following properties. It fhould have a 
furtace fo large as being at the end of a haufer in the water, 
and placed perpendicularly, fhould hold fo much of it, as to 
bring the fhip’s head to the wind, in which fituation the 
wind has leatt power to drive her. It fhould be able by its 
refiftance to prevent the fhip’s receiving way. It fhould be 
capable of being fituated below the heave of the fea, but 
not below the undertow. It fhould not take up too much 
room in the fhip. It fhould be eafily thrown out, and put 
into its proper fituation. And laftly, it fhould be eafy to 
take in again, and ftow away. Many contrivances have been 


fuggefted 


' 


ANCHOR. 


fuggelted for thispurpofe. One fora large fhip might have 
a {tem of wood 25 feet long and four inches fquare, with four 
beards, 18, 16, 14, and 12 feet in length, and one foot 
wide, with a hole in the middle of each, about four inches 
fquare, fo that it might be occafionally flipt upon the {tem at 
right angles with it ; and when thele boards are fixed at the 
dittance of four feet from each other, the anchor would have 
‘the appearance of the old mathematical inftrument called 
the foreftaff. This thrown into the fea, and held by a hawfer 
veered out to fome length, would bring a veffel up and pre- 
vent her driving, and when taken in it might be ftowed away 
by feparating the boards from the ftem. Such a fwimming 
anchor would have fome good effe&t, but as it lies on the 
furface of the fea, it is liable to be hoye forward by every 
wave, and then only give fo much leave for the fhip to drive. 
Dr. Franklin has propofed two machines for this purpole, 
which he conceives, would be more effetual and more ma- 
nageable. The firft of thefe is to be formed, and ufed in 
the water on almoft the fame principles, with thofe of a 
paper kite inthe air; only that as the paper kite rifes in the 
air, this is to defcend in the water; and its dimenfions muft 
be different for fhips of different fizes. ‘The ccher machine 
is to be made more in the form of an umbrella. See a par- 
ticular defcription of both thefe machines, with figures, in 


-the TranfaGions of the American Philofophical Society, 


vol. ii, p. 31I—3 14. 

Ancuor, to back an, in Sea-language, is to let go a 
fmall ancher-a-head of a !arge one, to which it is faftened, 
that it may partake of the tlrain, and ferve as a check upon 
it, fhould it‘come home. ‘ihe backing anchor is carried out 
in a long boat, to the buoy of that which is already down, 
whofe buoy-rope is cait off and bent to the cable or hawfer 
of the backing anchor; when that is done, the boat is 
rowed further a-bead, till the buoy-rope and cable of the 
backing anchor become. tight, when it is let go, the buoy 
‘that was taken from the large one being previoufly bent to 
it. In this fituation, fhould the large anchor come home, 
the fcope of cable from it to the anchor a-head, participating 
ot the itrain communicated to the innermoft one, checks 
its progrefs, and enfurcs to the veffel a greater fecurity. 
Where there is more room to drive without danger, and it 
blows fo hard, that the fea runs too high for boats to work, 
an anchor is backed by clenching round that part of the 
cable next the hawfe-hole, the end of a cable bent to another 
anchor on board ; this being done, the fecond archor is let 
go under foot; the fhip is then fuffered to drive, and the 
cable thus becomes tight from the rirg of the anchor lait 
down to its own anchor, which alfo, by the driving, is now 
become a cable’s length a-head of the former anchor. 

Ancuor, riding at, the ftate of a veflel moored and fixed 


by her anchors at fome proper ftation. 


Where a great number of veffels are moored in the fame 


- port, care is to be taken by the pilots, or thofe who have 


the command, that each fhip be at a due diltance from the 
reft, to prevent their running foul of each other ; alfo that 
they be neither too mear, nor too far from land. ‘The 
proper {pace betwixt veflels is, from two to three cables? 
length. See Moorine. : 

Ancuor, dropping, aor let fall the, otherwife called calling 
anchor, imports the letting it down into the fea. 

In fome cales it is neceflary to drop two anchors oppofite 
to each other, one of them to keep the fhip firm againit the 
tide, or flow, the other againft the ebb. 

_ On approaching an anchorage, the anchor and buoy are 

got clear, and a range of cable, ftretched along the deck, 

uitable to the depth of water. Care fhould be taken that 

aed is in the way to check the cable, or ftop ite running 
ou. Il. 


out ; then, at a proper diftance, a turn is taken round the 
bits with the cable, thus: firit pafs the cable from the 
anchor underneath the crofs-piece, then take upa bight of 
the cable abaft the bits, and throw it over the bit-head. 
The end of the cable is clenched round the orlop beams in 
the royal navy, and round the main-mait in the merchant 
fervice. Itis neceffary to have water near the bits to prevent 
its firing by the fri€tion. Stoppers and Rinc-ropes of 
all kinds fhould be ready for ufe. The flock-lafhing being 
caft off, and nothing but the anchor-{topper and fhank- 
pointer retaining the anchor, men are ftationed to ftand by 
them, and let go atthe moment when the order is given. 

A fhip thould ‘generally be brought to anchor under an 
eafy fail, fuch as the three top-fails, jib, or fore topmatt 
itayfail, and fometimes the mizen, according as the veffel 
has more or lefs inclination to fall off or come to the wind, 
An anchor fhould never be dropped to leeward of the place 
you mean to bring upin ; becaufe that would often render 
it neceflary to caft two anchors at once, for fear of dropping 
{till more to leeward. When the wind is fo violent as to 
bring the anchor home, and make the veffel drive, the cable 
is veered away ; and in veering away, the turns of the 
{topper laniards are flackened, and a portion of the cable 
fuflered to go out of the hawfe, to let the veffel further a- 
ftern of her anchor ; in which fituation fhe bears lefs ftrain 
on the flukes, and is lefs liable to drag the anchor ; for, the 
more cable is out, the flukes becomedeeper buried, and the fhip 
rides ini greater fafety. In letting go an anchor, care fhould 
be taken that the water be not fo fhoal as to endanger the 
fhip hurting herfeif upon it, and that the anchor be not 
fouled by the cables getting about the fluke or flock. Nor 
fhould the water be too deep, becaufe the cable, when out, 
fhould approach as nearly as poflible to an horizontal direc- 
tion. This principle is fo true, that three cables fpliced 
together on end of each other, are kept bent to the beft 
bower anchor, to be ufed in cafes of neceffity ; and it is 
found, that one good anchor, with a long range of cable,, 
is a fafer anchorage than two anchors with fhort cables. 
However, when the fhip has not room to drive, and ina 
dark night, let fall a fecond anchor under foot, witha range of 
cable above the déck. At all events, the deep-fea lead 
fhould be thrown over the gun-wale, and the line frequently 
handled, to be certain that the fhip does not drive. In hard 
and rocky bottoms, where anchors cannct have much hold, 
cables are chafed and “cut to pieces. When neceffity re- 
quires anchoring in fuch places, a chain fhould be run up 
the cable from the ring of the anchor to a certain diftance, 
in order to fecure it from danger. When a chain is not to, 
be had, empty cafks, well bunged, are good fubftitutes, 
flung and fattened to the cable at equal diftances, to fupport 
and keep it from the bottom. When ground is foft and 
oozy, and anchors will not hold fecurely, but come home 
with little wind, it is common to cover the flukes with a 
broad triangular piece of plank, much larger than the fluke. 
Sometimes the anchor is backed, or retained, by carrying 
out the ftream, or kedge, a-head of the anchor by which 
the fhip ufually rides. In this fituation, the bower anchor 
is confined by the ftream, or kedge, in the fame manner as. 
the fhip is reftrained by the bower anchor. In preparing to. 
come to anchor, when the wind is not violent, the top-faile 
ought always to be clued up at the matt-heads; that is, let 
go the fheets, and haul the clue-lines and bunt-lines clofe up ; 
lower away the top-fails, and take in the flack of the braces 
as the yards come down. In this manner you run lefs rifk of 


{plitting and tearing the fails than by any other method. For- 


the various methods of anchoring in different circumftances, 
fee Elements of Rigging, &c. vol. ii. p. 2g2—296. 
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Ancor, weighing, imports the act of withdrawing, or 
recovering the anchor into the veffel, in order for failing. 
‘The anchor is ordinarily weighed, or recovered by means of 
a capitan or windlals. 

In large fhips which have a main and jeer capftan, and 
the {train is thought too great for the meffenger alone, the 
viol is ufed thus: three or four turns are taken round the 
jeer captan with one end, fo as to leave that fide clear on 
which the cable is coming in; and pafs the other end through 
the viol-block, which is lafhed round the mainmatt on the 
lower deck. Tt is then carried forward, and pafled round 
the rollers in the manger near the hawfe-holes; then brought 
aft, and fpliced to the other end with a fhort f{plice ; and 
the ends marled down tight. That fide of the viol on 
which the cable is coming in is faltened to the cable by 
nippers ; and thus the continued efforts of the capftan are 
conveyed to the cable, until it is hove in. The nippers ave 
clapt on in the manger, from one to two fathoms afunder ; 
and the viol is applied to the midfhip, or infide of the cable. 
Nippersare clapt on by taking three or four turns round the 
viol, four turns round the cable and viol, and then three or 
four turns round the cable. This method is very fuitable to 
quick heaving ; but when the ftrain is great, and the cable 
muddy, the nippers clapt on after this method will not nip 
fufficiently ; in which cafe recourfe is had to the following 

«method: throw fand or afhes upon the cable, and take a 
long dry nipper, which middle, and pafs one half aft, rack- 
ing it in and out round the cable and viol; then worm its 
end round the viol only. After this pafs the other half in 
the fame manner forward, but worm its end round the cable 
only, and let each end of the nipper be held on. The ad- 
vantages of this method are, that, as the ftrain of the cable 


lies forward, and that of the viol aft, the nipper will be. 


drawn fo tight as efleGually to hold the cable till fomething 
give way. Befides, they can never jamb, for both ends are 
clear for taking off. 

Ships without a jeer capftan heave in their cables by the 
meflenger, which has an eye fpliced in each end ; one of 
which ends is paffed with three or four turns round the cap- 
ftan on the upper deck, and the other end is paffed forward 
round the rollers, at the forepart of the manger; then 
brought aft to the other end, and lafhed thus: feveral turns 
are paffed through the eyes, crofling each other in the 
middle, then a half hitch is taken round the parts, and the 
ends {topped with fpun-yarn, What remains of the ope- 
ration is performed as by the viol, excepting that the mef- 
fenger is applied to the outfide of the cable, and when the 
nippers are infufficient, the meffenger may be hitched by faf- 
tening its bight round the cable at the manger with a rolling 
hitch, and fifhing the bight round the cable before the 
hitch. 

When the ftarboard anchor has been gotten up, and the 
cable of the fecond anchor enters the larboard hawfe-hole, 
the operation of getting up this anchor is the fame, ob- 
ferving only, that the meflenger mutt be fhifted, and the 
turns on the capitan reverfed; and the men, who before held 
‘on the larboard fide in the firft operation, will hold on the 
ftarboard fide now ; the motion of the capftan is performed 
the contrary way, and the cable on the larboard fide is fixed 
and hove in, 

Moft merchant fhips and fmall veffels heave up their 
anchors by a windlafs, round which are taken three turns of 
the cable, and held on by hand, or by a jigger, thus: the 
end of the rope which has the fheave is paffed round the 
cable, with'a round turn, clofe to the windlafs, the leading 
part of the rope coming over the fheave, and flretched aft, 


by means of the fall paffing through the jigger block; the 
ftanding part of the fall 1s made fait round a ttantion, at the 
fore part of the quarter-deck, and the leading part ig bowled 
upon, which jambs the turns taken round the cable; when 
the jigger arrives a-breaft of the hitchway, it conftantly re- 
moves forward, and the cable is jambed by a hand-f{peck at 
the windlafs, until the jigger is refixed., 

The anchor is weighed with the long boat, by taking: the 
boat to the buoy of the anchor, and putting the buoy rope 
over the davit of the long boat, and a tackle on the buoy 
rope; by which, with the affiltance of men on the fall, the 
anchor is weighed out of the ground, When this is done, 
the cable is hove in on-board ; the buoy rope and tackle being 
fecured in the boat, they approach the {hip as the cable is 
hove in, and the anchor catted and ftowed. Small anchors 
and grapnels are got up by the davit, hauling upon the calle 
or grapnel rope by hand. 

An anchor is weighed by under-running, when the cable 
is placed over the davit-head, and it is under-run, till it is 
nearly a-peek, when it is tripped by means of tackles, as 
in the former cafe by the buoy rope. ‘This method is trou- 
blefome, and is only adopted when the buoy is gone, and 
a fhip cannot get near her anchor for want of water. See 
Elements of Rigging, &c. vol. ii. p. 306, &c. 

Ancuor, dragging, is when the anchor gives way, or 
lofes its hold in the ground by the force of the wind, or fea, 
and the veffel drives from the place. 

Ancior, /o cat the, is to hook the cat-block to the ring 
of the anchor, and haul it up clofe to the cat-head. See 
Stowing of ANCHORS. 

Axcuor, clearing the, fignifies the getting of the cable 
off the fluke. 

Generally alfo, when they let fall the anchor, they ufe 
this term, to fee that neither the buoy rope, nor any other 
ropes, hang about it. 

Ancuor, fetching, or bringing home the, denotes the 
weighing it in the boat, and bringing it aboard the thip. 

The anchor is faid to come home, when the fhip drives 
away with the tide or fea.—This may happen, either becaufe 
the anchor is too fmall for the burden of the fhip, or be- 
apis the ground is foft, and oozy ; in fuch places fhoeing 
is ufed. 

When a fhip is compelled to anchor ona lee-fhore, or in a 
narrow road where there is deep water, with an apprehenfion 
that the ground is either too hard or too light for good hold- 
ing ground, drop the common riding bower, firlt keeping 2 
or 30 fathoms of cable on board, and throw over the lead. I 
by this means, or by the land, it appears that the anchor drags, 
let fall the bett bower, and at the fame time veer out the relt 
of the common bower cable, till the beft bower gives her a 
check ; after which bend a fuflicient rope or hawfer to the 
common bower, without the hawfe-hole, and pafs it through 
another hawfe-hole to the windlafs, making it faft. Then 
eaft off the common bower, and pafs the cable end through 
the hawfe-hole, and take a running clinch with it round the 
beft bower cable, and let it go. As foon as you think the 
veffel has dragged her beft bower cable far enough to ftraiten 
the common cable on the ground, veer out as much of the 
beft bower as may be agreeable; when, however violent the 
weather, the veffel will never drag them home. A fmall 
veffel, which rides hard in a head fea, will be powerfully 
affifted by faftening an empty butt to the cable, about 10 
fathoms from the veflel ; for that will firft receive the mo- 
tion of the fea, and check it before it comes to the veffel, 
fo as to caufe its rifing up to the {well, and effeétually aids 
ing it to refift the violence. 

ANCHOR, 
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Ancuor, to fb the, is to draw up the flukes of it 
towards the top of the bow, in order to {tow it, after 
having been catted. . 

Ancuor, gimbleting the. See GIMBLETING. 

Ancuor, /hocing, denotes putting boards on the flukes, 
in the form of flukes themfelves, to make it broader 
than before, ufed when they are obliged to anchor in bad 
ground te prevent the fhip from driving. This is what the 
French mariners call dreder ?ancre, and the Dutch fanker 
bekleeden. 

In fome cafes they have been known to tallow the anchors, 
where the ground being foft, the ordinary would pot hinder 
them from coming home. Manwaring faw an inflance of 
tallowing the anchor in Porto Tareen by Tunis. The 
reafon of the advantage is hard to affign; he fuppofes it to 
be that the tallow finks deeper into the ooze, and finds 
fome harder ground at the bottom than the other. 

Ancuor,' fo trip the, is to loofen it from the ground, 
either by defign or accident. See A-rrip. 

ANCHOR, to fweep an, is to feek at the bottom for one 
loft, by means ofa rope called a {weep. This rope has its 
two ends made faft to two boats, abreaft of each other, at a 
{mall diftance afunder. On the bight of the [weep is fixed 
a weight of fhot, bailaft, &c. to keep it at the bottom. 
The two boats row on toward the place where the anchor 
is fuppofed to be, and confequently draw along the {weep ; 
which taking the bottom, hooks or entangles itfelf with the 
obje& of their fearch. The boats then row acrofs each 
other twice, fo as to take a round turn with the {weep, 
which being a hawfer, both parts are brought into the 
hawfe-hole, and to the capftan, or if {mall, to the long boat ; 
and hove in upon as before. ; 

Other terms and words of command relating to the an- 
chors are, the anchor is a-peek,’’ that is, when heaving 
up the anchor, the cable is drawn fo tight as to bring the 
fhip dire&tly over it; ‘* the anchoris cock-bill,” when the 

-anchor hangs right down from the cat-head, by the fhip’s 
fide, ready to be funk at a moment’s warning ; this word is 
given by the malters, when they are ready to bring the fhip 
to an anchor ; “the anchor is foul,’’ that is, when the cable, 
by the turning of the fhip, is hitched, or got about the 
fluke : which will not only cut the cable afunder, but hinder 
the anchor from holding. On this account, when they come 
to an anchor where there is a tide, they lay out two anchors, 
by which means on the turning of the tide the fhip winds 
up clear of either. 

. Ancuors, flowing of. In fitting out fhips, the anchors 
are brought in craft near the bows, being moft convenient to 
the hawie-holes, through which the cables pafs to be 
clenched. The bower anchors are firlt catted, which is per- 
formed by hooking the hook of the cat-block into the ring 
of the anchor, and bowfing upon the fall that leads in 
through a f{natch-block on the fore callie; the cat-falls being 
previoully reeved through the fheaves of the cat-head and 
cat-block, keeping the hook of the cat-block downwards, 
and its point inwards. ‘They are then fifhed, by means of 
the half-davit, pendant, and tackle, thus: the davit is firft 
Ropped in the channel on the fide wanted, and fupported by 
guys; the matt-head guy goes over the end of the davit, 
with an eye; the other end faftens round the fore-malt head, 
with a round turn and two half hitches. ‘The fore-maft 
guy goes over the end cf the davit, the other end faflens 
round the cat-head, with two half hitches, and fecurely 
flopt. The after guy goes over the end of the davit, and 
makes faft with two half-bitches through an eye bolt in the 
after part of the fore channel. At the outer end of the 
davit is hung, by its ftrap, a large fingle block, through 


which is reeved the pendent, with a large iron hook f{pliced 
in the lower end, to hook the anchor within the flukes ; 
then to the inner end of the pendent is made fat a tackle, 
by thrufting a toggle through an eye in the block-ftrap ; 
after that has pafled through an eye in the pendent, the 
other block of the tackle is hooked in an eye-bolt in the 
fore part of the quarter-deck ; the effeét of the tackle is 
communicated to the hook, by means of the pendent, by 
men’s bowling on the tackle fall, Thus, the flukes of the 
anchor are raifed and placed on the gun-wale, where it is 
made faft by the fhank-painter chain. That the flukes may 
lie level, the ftock is bowfed upon by the anchor-flock 
tackle, the double block of which is hooked to a felvage, 
faftened round the ftock of the anchor under the firft hoop, 
and conneGted by its fall to a fingle block, hooked to a fel. 
vage faftened round the laniard of the main ftay: the fall 
leads in upon the forecaftle. The beft bower is then placed 
forward near the bows on the ftarboard fide; the {mall 
bower near the bows on the larboard fide, a little abaft their 
refpe€tive cat-heads; and are fecured by their ftoppers, 
from the cat-heads and fhank-painters. The ftopper has one 
end clinched round the cat-head; the other end paffes 
through the ring of the anchor, returns upwards, and leads 
over a large thumb cleat bolted to the cat-head, and is made 
faft with feveral turns, and the end hitched round the head- 
rail and timber head, on the fore-fide of the cat-head. The 
fhank-painter hangs the fhank and fluke of the anchor to the 
fhip’s fide out-board ; and when ftowed, the fhank-painter is 
paffed under the inner fluke round the fhank of the anchor, 
and made faft with two or three turns, and the end ftopt 
round timber-heads on the forecaftle. With thefe two 
bower anchors fhips are generally moored, when lyingin a 
tide’s way, or in a fleet. ; 

The fheet and fpare anchors are hoifted by runners and 
tackles, main-ftay, and yard tackles, and are {towed fecurely 
with ftock and bill lafhings at the after part of the fore- 
fhrouds, before the chefs-trees on each fide of the fhip, with 
one ofthe arms refting on a chock, bolted to the gun- 
wale ; the ftock being bowfed-to by the anchor-ftock tackle. 
The fheet-anchor is {towed on the larboard fide, and is the 
firft refource in a galeof wind, after parting with either of 
the bowers; for which reafon, when in port, the fheet 
cable is kept bent, and the anchor is over the fide, fuf- 
pended by the ftopper and fhank-painter, ready for cutting 
away in cafe of neceffity. The {pare anchor is ftowed on 
the ftarboard fide, and is feldom ufed, but when one of the 
others is lott. 

The ftream anchor is ftowed on the fpare anchor; and, 
when ufed, it is fent in the long beat,» or launch, with its 
cable bent, and let go at any particular fpot, either for ftea- 
dying the fhip, when riding by only one bower, or to aflilt 
a fhip when in-fhore, or to warp her, &c. 

The kedge is ftowed on the {tream and [pare anchors, and 
is frequently ufed to ftop a fhip for a tide, in little winds ; 
but, if the wind be too. powerful for the kedge, the ftream 
anchoris fubflituted. The kedge is fometimes ufed in mo- 
derate weather to warp the fhip, fo as to fhift her birth. 
Elem. of Rigging, &c. p. 257, &c. 

Axcuor, in Architedure and Sculpture, denotes an orna- 
ment in form of an anchor, or arrow’s head ; frequently carved 
on the ovolo of the capital, in the Tufcan and Ionic orders, 
as well as in the bed-moulding of Ionic and Corinthian cor- 
niches. 

The anchors are ufually intermixed with reprefentations 
of eggs; whence the eehinus or ovolo itfelf is popularly 
called eggs and anchors. 

Ancuor, anchsra, in Literary Matters, the figure of an 

Pz anchor, 


ANC 


anchor, reprefented in ancient books; which is of two kinds, 

Superior and inferior. The fuperior; &c. is where the crooked 
part is uppermoilt, ufed to denote a thing or paffage ftrongly 
exprefled. The inferior is where the crooked part is at the 
bottom, to denote a thing poorly or meanly fet forth. 

Ancuor is alfo uledy in a lefs proper fenfe, for any thing 
that holds another thing faft, to preventits driving. 

In this fenfe fea-mutcles are faid to ride at anchor, by a 
fort of threads the thicknefs of a large hair, which ‘they 
emit out of their body, to the number fometimes of a hun- 
dred and fifty, which faftening to the {tones and other adja- 
cent bodies, keep them firm in their place. The fame is 
done by the PINNA marina, 

_ Awncuor, in Heraldry, is the emblem of Hope; and is 
taken for fuch in a /piritua/, as well as in a temporal fenfe. 

Axcuor,a mealure. See Anker. 

Ancuor Jfland, in Geography, an ifland in Dufky Bay, 
in New Zealand, vilited by Captain Cook in 1773, and by 
Captain Vancouver in 1791. The harbour was particularly 
furveyed by the latter navigator, who obferves, that it ap- 
peared to be perfe@ly fecure, and may be found convenient, 
when accidents prevent veffels from getting into Facile har- 
bour. It has two entrances ; thatto the north of the Pe- 
trel Iflands is a fair, clear, and very deep channel ; its general 
foundings were from 33 to 38 fathoms; in the narroweft 
part it is about a cable’s length wide, and free from danger ; 
as the fhores are fteep, without any funken rocks or fhoals, 
excepting within the paflage clofe under the fouth fide of 
large Petrel Ifland, where they are difcoverable by the weeds 
growing upon them, and are quite out of the way of its na- 
vigation. ‘Che other paflage is to the fouthward of the Petrel 
Iflands ; and if a ftrong nogtherly wind compels any perfon 
to make choice of this in preference to Facile harbour, the 
fouth-weit point of large Petrel Ifland fhould be kept clofe 
on board, in order to weather the rock that appears above 
water in the middle of the harbour, and to avoid a funken 
one, which does not appear, and over which there is no 
greater depth than 12 feet at low water. Anchor Ifland 
harbour, though avery fecure port, is not very convenient 
to get to fea from, on account of its narrow limits, great 
depth of water, and the above mentioned funken rock in its 
weitern entrance... The mountains of Anchor Ifland, and 
others round the bay, which, on Vancouver’s arrival in No- 
vember, were perfectly free from fnow, were, after a ftorm 
which they experienced, covered with it. In a few days the 
greater part of it difappeared ; and it is probable that fuch 
falls of {mow are not frequent, as they do not check the 
luxuriance of vegetation. S.lat. 45° 45’ 36”. E. long. 
166° 16. E. variation, 15°.Vancouyer’s Voyage, vol. i. p. 68. 

ANCHORA,, in Entomology, a {pecies of Cimex, difco- 
vered by Profeffor Thunberg in Japan. It is of a roundifh 
form with tix black fpots on the thorax and wing-cafes, and 
a white anchor-fhaped mark on the fcutellum. Gmelin. 

Ancuora, in Ancient Geography, a {mall ifland of Pelo- 
ponnefus, which the ancients called Afine, and fometimes 
Fanaromini. It-was fituated near the gulf of Modon, or of 
Coron. It is mentioned both by Straboand Ptolemy. 

ANCHORAGE, in Sea Language, ground fit to hold a 
fhip’s anchor, fo that fhe may ride fately. The beft ground 
fora fhip to anchor in is ftiff clay, or hard fand; and the 
beft riding at anchor is whena fhip is land-locked, and out of 
the tide. 

Ancuorace, in Law, denotes a duty, taken of fhips for 
the ufe of the haven where they caft anchor. The ground in 
all ports and havens being the king’s, no man can let an an- 
chor fall in any port without paying for it to the king’s 


officers. 
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ANCHORAGO, in Entomology, a {pecies of the Fabrie 


cian genus Brenrus, found in India. It is linear, wing- 
cafes {triated with yellow, and thorax elongated, Fabricius. 
This infeét is deferibed by Linnceus as a fpecies of Cur- 
cuLto, under the fame fpecific name as Fubricius has 
adopted: his defeription is, beak long, thighs déntated, 
wing-cafes flriated with yellow, and thorax clongated, 
Gmelin has removed this {pecies from the Curcu Lio to the 
Brenrus genus in the lal edition of the Syftema Nature. 

Ancworaco is likewiféa fpecies of Crm ex that inhabits’ 
North America ; the general colour is blue, apex and bafe of 
the fcutellum yellowith, margin of the abdomen yellow with 
black {pots. Fabricius and Gmelin. 

ANCHORED, Anxerep, in Heraldry. See Ancafer 

ANCHOVY, in Ichthyology, a little fea-fifhh much ufed by 
way of fauce or feafoning ; it is the Clupea maxilla fupe- 
riore longiore of Artedi, and Cuurea ENCRASICOLUS of 
Linneus. See Encrasicoxus. 

The word anchovy is derived from the Spanith anchovay 
or rather from the Italian anchioe, which fignifies the fame. 

The anchovy is caught in the months ot May, June, and 
July, on the coaits of Catalonia, Provence, &c. at which 
feafon it conftantly repairs up the ftraits of Gibraltar into» 
the Mediterranean, where they are taken in large quantities. 
The great fifhery is at Gorgona, a {mall ifle weft of Leghorn. 
Collins fays, they are alfo found in plenty on the wetltern 
coafts of England and Wales. Near a century ago the 
anchovy was Bund at the mouth of the river Dee, by Mr. 
Ray ; but fince that time it has been found very rarely and 
only by Mr. Pennant, in 1769, on our coatts. 

The fifhing for them is chiefly in the night-time; when a 
light being put on the ftern of their little fithing-veffels, the 
anchovies flock round, and are caughtin the nets. But 
then it is afferted to have been found by experience, that 
anchovies taken thus by fire, are neither fo good, fo firm, 
nor fo proper for keeping, as thofe which'are taken without 
fire. 

When the fifhery is over, they cut off the heads, take 
out their gall and guts, and then lay them in barrels, and 
falt them. The common way of eating anchovies is with 
oil, vinegar, &c. in order to which they are firit boned, and’ 
the tails, fins, &c. flipped off. Being put on the fire, they 
diffolve almoft in any liquor ; or they are made into fauce 
by mincing them with pepper, &c. js 

Some alfo pickle anchovies in {mall delf, or earthen pots, 
made on purpofe, oftwo or three pounds weight, more or 
lefs, which they cover with plafter, to keep them the better. 
Anchovies fhould be chofen {mall, frefh pickled, white on the 
outfide, and red within. They muft have a round back 3, 
for thofe which are flat or large are often nothing but far- 
dines. Hefides thefe qualities, the pickle, on dpening the 
pots or barrels, mult be of a good tafte, and not have loft 
its flavour. 

Ancuovy pear, in Botany. See Grias. erect: 

ANCHUSA, "Ayxoucn, rage 13 dye, from its fuppofed 
confiringent quality, or,as others fay, becaufe it ftrangles fer- 
penis, m Botany, bugioflum of Tournefort and Gertner,a 
genus of the pentandria monogymia clafs and order 5 of the 
natural order of afperifolie, and borraginee of Juffieu: its 
charaiers are, that the calyx is a perianthium five-parted, 
oblong, round, acute, and permanent ; the corel/a is mono 
petalous and funnel fhaped, tube cylindrical, of the length 
of the calyx, limb femiquinquefid, from ereét expanding 
se chinks throat clofed with five fmall feales ; convex, 
prominent, oblong, and converging; the ftamina have very 
fhort filaments, in the throat 9f the corolla, anthers oblong, 

incumbent, 
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incumbent, and covered ; the piffillum has four germs, flyle 
filiform, of the length of the ftamina, ftigma obtufe and 
emarginate ; no pericarpium, but the calyx, enlarged and 
-ere&t, contains the feeds in its bofom; the /eeds are four, 
oblongifh, obtufe, and gibbofe. Martyn enumerates ten, 
and Gmelin fixteen fpecies. 1. A. officinalis, buglofa, bug- 
loffa italica, b. longifolia, b. vulgaris, echium italicum {pino- 
fum, officinal, or common alkanet or buglofs, with leaves lan- 
ceolate, fecond {pikes imbricate, and ovate brates. This 
{pecies is a perennial, and flowers in June and July. The 
ftem is about two feet in height, ereét angular, foliofe, 
fomewhat branched and panicled, the root is fufiform, and 
externally black ; the herb is hairy and rough ; the leaves 
are lanceolate, acute, and flightly decurrent ; the upper ones, 
fubovate at the bafe ; the racemes are moitly double, and re- 
volute; the brates ovate, and not as inthe A. anguftifolia, 
linear-lanceolate; the flowers purple and funnel-fhaped. It 
grows wild in Italy, Spain, France, Germany, Sweden, Den- 
mark and Siberia, by road fides and in corn fields, It is 
found alfo with us amidft rubbifh or in marfhes; as on the 
Jinks near Hartley Pans, in Northumberland, Miller cul- 
tivated it in 1748. When it is tender in the Spring, it is 
boiled and eaten in Upland. The tube of the corolla is 
melliferous, and the bees are very fond of it. This is not 
the anchufa, but the buglofs of officinal writers; but it 
does not appear that our buglofs poffeffes the fame proper- 
ties with that of the ancients; for it has no claim to the 
title of euphrofynum given to theirs (fee Pliny. Hift. Med. 
lib. 25. c. 8.), as it has no exhilarating quality, although its 
flowers have been long referred to the clafs of the four cor- 
dials. . This plant, fays Dr. Lewis (Mat. Med. p. 167.) ap- 
pears to be nearly fimilar to borage, in its medicinal qualities 
as wellas in its external form. The principal difference 
feems to confift in the leaves being fomewhat lefs juicy, and 
the roots more mucilaginous. The roots, leaves, and flowers 
are ranked among the articles of the materia medica, but 
they are very feldom ufed. In China this plant is faid to be 
much efteemed for gently promoting the eruption in the 
fmallpox. 2. A. angu/ffifolia, borago of Zan. hift. buglof- 
fum angultifolium of Allion. and Mor. bugloffum foliis lin- 
guiformibus afperis, &c. of Haller, echii facies bugloffum of 
Qoob. ; narrow-leaved alkanet, with racemes almoft naked 
in pairs. Haller thinks that this is not a diftin@ fpecies 
from the firft. In gardens it grows to the height of two 
feet, but in its wild ftate does not attain more than a foot. 
The leaves are narrow, and not fo hairy as the firft; the 
{pikes of flowers are double, and have no leaves; the flowers 
‘are {mall, and of a red coiour ; the roots will continue three 
or four years in poor land. It is found wild in Italy, Ger- 
many, and Swifferland: flowers in July and Auguft by way 
fides, and in the borders of ploughed lands ; cultivated here by 
Miller in 1759. Boerhaave recommended the juice in the pleu- 
rify and maniacal cafes. 3. A. ifalica, bugloflum of Haller, 
Ray, and Bauhin, Italian alkanet, with leaves lucid and flri-, 
gofe, racemes two-parted, two-leaved, flowers fomewhat une- 
qual, bearded at the throat. This diffcrs from the firfl {pe- 
cies in fize, in that the flowers are equal and funnel-fhaped ; 
whereas in this they are falver-fhaped ; they are much more 
imbricate in that, the fegments of the calyx being broader 
and fhorter ; thofe of the corolla ovate; with the feales of 
the throat only flightly tomentofe. 4. A. undulata, waved 
A. firigefe, leaves linear toothed, pedicels lefs than the 
braée, fruit-bearing calyxes inflated. This plant is three 
feet high, with many ftrong latéral branches, produced from 
the main flem near the ground ; the leaves are jliff, rough, 
fix or feven inches long, and about half an inch round at the 
top, clofely embracing the branches at the bafe, and two 
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inches broad, indented and waved on their edges, the upper 
furface befet with hairs, and rough to the touch: {pikes 
of flowers axillary, a foot or more in length, reflex: co- 
rollas fine blue; the root decays after the feeds are per- 
fe&ted, though fometimes, in gravel, or the joints of ftone 
walls, it will live three or four years; but fuch plants are 
feldom more than a foot high, and have fmall narrow leaves, 
fo that they appear like a different f{pecies. It is a native 
of Spain and Portugal, and Gmelin found it in Siberia ; 
cultivated in 1739 by Mr. Miller. 5. A. tindoria, bu- 
gloffum tin@orium of Allion. Dyer’s A. downy, leaves 
lanceolate, obtufe, and ftamens fhorter than the corollas. 
This fpecies is perennial, and refembles the firft mits leaves 
and branches, only that they are more woolly ; the root is 
red. It much refembles the feventh {pecies, and is entirely 
covered with a white down. It grows about Montpellier in 
France, in Silefia, Spain, and Italy ; and was cultivated here 
in 1683 by Mr. James Sutherland. The roots of this plant, 
when in perfeGtion, are externally of a deep purplifh red co- 
lour. The red cortical part, feparated from the whitifh 
woody pith, imparts a fine deep red to oils, wax, and all 
unétuous fubftances and alfo to reGtified fpirit of wine; but 
to water it gives only adull brownifh hue. The fpirituous 
tinGture, when infpiffated to the confiftence of an extract, 
changes its fine red to adark brown. ‘The root has little or 
no {mell, and ‘fearcely any tafte ; extraéts made from it, by 
water and.by fpirit, are bitterifh and roughifh, but in too 
low a degree to be regarded as medicines, though they were 
formerly in repute as aperient, for diflolving coagulated 
blood, reftraining diarrhezas, and drying inveterate ulcers. Its 
chief ufe at prefent is for colouring oils, plafters, lip-falves, 
&c. which receive a fine deep red from one-fortieth their 
weight of the root. For this purpofe the confiftent 
un@tuous materials are to be liquefied in the heat of a water- 
bath, the powdered anchufa added, the mixture ftirred now 
and then till fufficiently coloured, and then ftrained through 
alinen cloth. The roots of buglofs boiled in a decoGion of 
Brafil wood are fometimes fubitituted for thofe of alkanet ; 
but thefe will not dye oilsred. Lewis and Murray. 6. A. 
virginica, lithofpermum virginianum of Morifon and Ray, 
virginian A. with losers {cattered, and ftem {mooth. ‘This 
is perennial, and a native of North America, where it grows 
in the woods, covering the earth with bright yellow flowers, 
and known by the name of puccoon. 7. C. lanata, woolly A- 
with villofe leaves, fhaggy calyxes, and ftamens longer thaw 
the corollas. ‘This fpecies was found by Brandet near Al- 
giers, andis very like the fifth. 8. A. /empervirens, bugloflum 
Jatifolium fempervirens of Dillon in Ray’s Synop. borago 
fempervirens of Gerard, evergreen A. with ovate leaves, and 
axillary two-leaved and capitated peduncles. The root is 
thick, and externally black; the herb ftem evergreen and 
hifpid ; the ftems angulate round, and foliofe ; the leaves 
alternate and ovate ; the peduncles axillary, folitary, capi- 
tated, and two-leaved at the apex ; the limb of the corolla 
blue, rather falver-fhaped than funnel-fhaped, fegments 
rounded, tube at the bafe four-cornered ; the germs imbedded 
in a hollow glandular receptacle ; feeds one or two, gene- 
rally abortive, rouxh, and very hard. In habit and cha- 
rater this plant approaches to myofotis. It is found wild 
in Spain and Italy. With us it has been fotind by road- 
fides, amgng rubbifh, and in the joints of old walls, in fe- 
veral places about Norwich, at-Haddifcoe in ‘Suffolk, near 
Birmingham, Worcelter, and Sidmouth, near Rochetter and 
London, and in the ruins of Maes Glas monattery in Flint- 
fhire. Itis perennial, and flowersin May and June. Wither= 
ing’s Bot. Arr. vol. i. p. 227. Smiti’s Flor. Brit. vol. i. 
p. 215. 9. A. barrelier’, bugloflum barrelium of Allion. 

bugloflum. 
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bugloffum fylveftre minus, &e. of Barr. with leaves ovate, 
lanceolate, erect ftem, racemed penneciens paints one way. 
This {pecies was found in Piedmont by Bellardi. 10. A. 
paniculata, panicked A. or buglofs, with leaves lanceolate, 
itrigole, quite entire, panicle dichotomous and divari- 
cate, flowers peduncled, calyxes five-parted, with fubulate 
fegments. It is biennial ; flowers in May and June ; a na- 
tive of Madeira, where it was found by Mr. ¥. Maffon, and 
introduced into Kew Gardenin 1777. 14. A. tuberculata of 
Forfkalil, referred to this genus by Gmelin, with tuberculated 
nuts. This, fays Mr. Dryander (Linn, 'Tranf, vol.ai. p.222.) 
is Lirtiospermu™ orientale of Gmelin. 12. A. echinocarpos 
of Fork. with muricated nuts, and fingle anther covered at 
the top. 13. A. flava, of Forfk. with rugofe nuts, procum- 
bent {tems, and axillary, decurrent peduncles. This, fays 
Mr. Dryander (udi upra), is the AsrenuGo Aigyptiaca of 
Gmelin’s Linneus. 14. A. bipels of Forfk. with {mooth 
nuts, fhort axillary peduncles, ftem hifpid, and the lower 
leaves petiolate. A. faxatilis, with leaves oblong, ie 
near, on both fides hairy, the floral leaves lanceolate, with 
flowers f{eattered, axillary and fubfeffile. 16, A. amena, 
with undulated leaves and triquetrous nuts. 

Culture. All the ten preceding {pecies of anchufa, enu- 
merated by Martyn, may be eafily propagated by feeds, 
fown in the Autumn, upon a bed of light fandy earth ; and 
in the Spring, when the plants are {trong enough to be re- 
moved, they fhould be planted in beds, at the diftance of two 
feet, and, in a dry feafon, watered till they have taken root ; 
and afterwards they will only need to be kept clear from 
weeds. Ifthe feeds of the common forts be allowed to 
featter, the plants will rife in plenty. Gmelin’s Linnzus. 
Martyn’s Miller. 

ANCHUSA. See Barverta, Boraco, Lituosper- 
mum, Myosotrs, Onosma, and Putmonaria. 

ANCHYLE, or Ancy ze, in Surgery. See ANCHYLOSIS. 
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ANCHYLOBLEPHARON. See AncyLoBLePrHa- 
RON. 
ANCHYLOPS. See Ancuitops. 


ANCHYLOSIS, in Surgery, (from ayxvaow, curvo) An- 
chyle, Ancyle, Ankylofe, Acinefia, immobility of the joints. 
This term: is ufed when any joint of the body becomes, 
whether from external or internal caufes, {tiff and inflexible. 
It is divided into the frue and the /purious anchylofis. By the 
true ancholyfis is underftood that difeafe, in which the bones 
of the joints form fuch a fynoltofis with each other, that they 
appear to confift of a fingle piece. In the {purious anchylo- 
fis, the motion between two bones at the joint is in fome 
degree, though not entirely, lott. ' 

The mobility of ajoint may be more or lefs interrupted 
by various caufes, amongft which are different difeafes of 
the bones, particularly a tumefaction of their extremities,caries, 
fracture, near to or within the joint, diflocation, twifting, and 
crufhing of the bone; as well as feveral kinds of tumors, 
fuch as ficthy excrefcences, aneurifms, hydropical accumula- 
tions, &c. The mufcles may alfo give rife to the ftilfnefs of 
a joint, when the flexors contract fo itrongly that the exten- 
for mufeles lofe their force, in which cafe a CONTRACTION, 
as it is termed, is produced. This generally arifes from inter- 
nal caufes ; fometimes, however, from external, or difeafes 
that have attacked the joints, in which cafes the ligaments 
and other furrounding parts of the joints are likewife affected. 
To the internal caufes belong the fwelling of the bones, the 
rickets, a metaftatical depolition of corrupted fluids in the 
joint, a deficiency of the fynovia or mucus which lubricates 
the joints, a continued pain, under which the patient finds re- 
lief from a certain pofition of the limb, in which he confe- 
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quently keeps it for a long time, the colica faturnina, gout, 
chronic rheumatifm, and paralyfis. Some indeed have af- 
figned, as caufes of impeded motion in joints, the infpiffation 
and accumulation of the mucus wetiich lubricates their cavi- 
ties; but even though we fhould admit that this fynovial mu- 
cus might become preternaturally thick by the limb being 
left too long without motion, it cannot, however, be proved 
that its infpiffation may increafe to fuch a degree, as entirely 
to prevent the motion of the joint, as even the thickelt mu- 
cus is itill able to lubricate indoth furfaces, and facilitate 
their motion upon each other. On the contrary, a too long 
continued and violent exertion and motion of the body, as 
well as long continued repofe, may deprive the fibres of their 
natural flexibility, a8 in both cafes more earthy particles are 
depofited, and the fibres themfelves rendered more denfe, in 
confequence of which the ligaments alfo’refift the extenfion 
and flexion of the joint. 

The true anchylofis may eafily be known by the impoffi- 
bility of moving the bones in their joints, by the infur- 
mountable difficulty which oppofes their flexion or extenfion ; 
but we may alfo with equal eafe difcover the falfe anchy- 
lofis by both feeing and feeling that the part {till retains 
fome power of motion at the joint. The prognofis depends 
upon the knowledge of the true caufe of the difeafe, accord- 
ing to which the cure is either perfect or imperfeét. By the 
imperfect cure we can only alleviate the inconveniences of the 
true anchyl. namely, the incurable fynoftofis of the bones ; 
fo that the perfect cure can only be fuccefsfully accomplifhed 
in the {purious anchylofis. 

In general the method of cure is to be determined accord- 
ing to the different caufes which have given rife to the incur- 
vation and impeded motion of the joint. When the proxi- 


mate caufe confifts in a contraétion, we muft endeavour to 


difcover and remove the caufe by which the contraétion has 
been produced, and afterwards affift the cure by means of ex- 
ternal applications ; for frequently, even though the internal 
caufes may have been removed, the contraction of the muf- 
cles ftillremains. The contra¢tion may be difcovered by the 
tendons of the mufcles, which keep the limb bent or ex- 
tended, being very much ftretched. Moreover, all that has 
been faid concerning the internal caufes and difeafes, with a 
view to the cure of the immobility of the joints, applies alfo 
to the external caufes and difeafes ; fuch as white {wellings, 
fuppuration of the joint, preternatural excrefcences in the 
joints, caries, drynefs of the joints, burns, cicatriza- 
tion, &c. 

When now the internal or external caufes have been re- 
moved, the furgeon mult apply the proper remedies for ref- 
toring the motion of the joint itfelf. Thefe remedies confift 
in endeavouring to foften the mufcles, tendons, adipofe mem- 
brane and ligaments, afterwards {lowly and gradually to ex- 
tend them, and progreffive efforts to move them to reftore 
them by degrees to their former condition ; for which, how- 
ever, along {pace of time is generally required. 

In an anchylofis arifing from a fracture of the bones of the 
joint, befides preferibing a light diet, we fhould rub the 
difeafed parts about the joint with flannel, in order to atte- 
nuate the fluids, and increafe the effect of the remedies pecu- 
liarly adapted for the cure of the difeafe. Tor, in order to 
reftore the mobility, it is particularly neceffary that the muf- 
cles, ligaments, fkin, and cellular texture fhould be foftened 
and relaxed by emollient remedies, which ought to be em- 
ployed very liberally, and perfifted in for a great length of 
time. Contracted mufcles fhould be rubbed, throughout their 
whole extent, with emollient applications, for the fpace of 
half an hour or more at a time, and three times every day. 

2 The 
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The limb itfelf fhould conftantly be kept moiftened with the 
’ fame applications, by wrapping it, every time after it has 
been rubbed, in flannel dipped in the emollient fluid. 

Whilf we are applying the friétions, we fhould endeavour 
to extend the limb as much as the patient can bear, flowly, 
but with perfeverance. ; 

When the contraGion is fituated in the knee-joint, we may 
make ufe of a machine, with the view of preventing the 
fhortening of the mufcles. The extenfion fhonld by no 
means be performed too quickly, as pain and inflammation 
might eafily be the confequence. Mr. B. Bell, in his Syf- 
tem of Surgery, has recommended a ufeful machine for this 
purpofe ; Mr. Koehler (Anleitungzum Verband, &c. Leip- 
zig, 1796, 8, p. 168.) recommends a bench ; and Mr. Tram- 
pel (Arnemaun’s Magazin fuer die Wundarzneiwiffonschaft. 
B. i. St. 1, p. 23. fig. 1.) a machine fimilar to that of Mr. 
Keebler. 

Amongtt the emollient remedies adapted for the cure of this 
difeafe are particularly to beenumerated all forts of animal oils, 
fuch as the fat of ducks, geefe, and hogs; the fteam of warm 
water,warm baths; frefheéxpreffed oils,the Ungt. althe. Some 
recommend alfo an ointment made of the dmpping of hares, 
turpentine, and oleum ovi; alfo baths and embrocations 
mixed with brandy; and finally, the vapour bath. When 
the fubftance of the fibres has become too denfe, repeated 
embrocations, with a warm {olution of fal ammoniac in wa- 
ter, are particularly ufeful. When thefe remedies are not 
found adequate to the removal of the ftiffnefs, we may em- 
ploy more powerful ones. fuch as embrocations with the 
brine of herrings with vinegar, vitriol, and alum ; alfo witha 
folution of the balfam. vite extern. the empl. de galbano & 
de ammoniaco ; efpecially the gumm. ammoniac. boiled in 
wine vinegar to the confiftence of a plalter, fpread thick 

. upon leather, and applied to the difeafed part. 

Previoufly to every ufe of the vapour-bath, we may rub the 
part with a folution of Venice foap, or alfo with ol. majo- 
ranz, ol. tartari. foetid. or fome other fimilar oil. In pro- 
portion to the effeéts which it produces on the patient, the 
vapour bath may be applied for the {pace of halt an hour or 
an hour, twice or thrice a day, or only every other day. 
The fluid employed for forming the vapour bath may con- 
tain, diffolved in it, falammoniac, balfamum vite externum, 
&c. In the intervals, the embrocations are to be applied. 
Fumigations, with volatile fub{tances, have alfo been em- 
ployed with great advantage. 

Where the ftiffnefs of the joint owes its origin to a diflo- 
cation that has been reduced, and where the foft parts have 
been bruifed, repeated blood-letting, with emollient and di- 
fcutient poultices fhould be ufed, till the tumor and {welling 
have difappeared, after which the parts may gradually be 
moved. But when the diflocation has not been reduced we 
muft attend tothe tumor, hardnefs, and inflammation, which 
are to be treated with general remedies. Where thefe obfta- 
cles do not ftand in our way, we may let blood, and at- 
tempt the reduction, provided the diforder is not of too 
long ftanding. , 

When fymptoms of a deficiency of the fynovia are ob- 
ferved, or the blood is inadequate to its fecretion in the 

lands of the joints; we muft not only put our patient upon 
a proper regimen, but alfo employ general remedies adapted 
to the complaint ; fuch as gentle evacuants, moderate fric- 
tions to the difeafed part, baths with decoGtions of emollient 
herbs, or alfo emollient poultices, to which we may adda 
quantity of black foap. When, on the contrary, there is too 
great an abundance of fynovia, particularly when the difeafed 
parts are affeéted with pain and {welling, we mutt let blood, 
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and before ufing difcutient poultices or baths, rub the dif- 
eafed parts with warm flannel, and, at the fame time, gently 
move the joint. But fhou!d this not be fuflicient, we may 
mix ftimulating herbs with the poultices, and add to the baths 
a guantity of lime-water, kitchen-falt, or fal ammoniac. 

Dittortion of the limbs is fometimes a congenital difeafe, 
which moft frequently occurs in the foot. See 
Vavcet. 

ANCI, in Greek yatuolwue, weafel-elbowed, from yarn, 
a weafel, and efx, an elbow, a name given by Hippocrates 
to thofe who, from flipping the head of the os Aumeri into the 
ala, have an arm fhorter and {maller than it ought to be, 
and the cubit or elbow of a weafel ; whence they are called 
by fome muffelani, which fully expreffes the Greek word, or 
barely anci. he diforder that gives occafion for the name, 
happens either in the womb, where the os Aumeri fuffers a 
luxation, from too much moifture; or in tender years by 
means of an ablcefs deeply feated about the head of the os 
humeri. See Disvocation and Luxation. 

ANCIAO. in Geography, a {mall town of Portugal, in 
Beira, containing one parifh, and about 1200 inhabitants. 

ANCIASMUS, in Ancient Geography, a town of Greece 
in Epirus, which was an epifcopal fee. It is thought to be 
the fame with the Onche/mus of Ptolemy. 

ANCIENT, or Antient, inits ufual fenfe, denotes a 
thing which exifted in times long ago ; and thus it is oppofed 
to modern. 

We fay ancient nations, ancient architeCture, fculpture, 
philofophy, &c. ancient manners, ceremonies, poets, phyfi- 
cians, and the like. 

Ancients, in Church Difripline. See Exvers. 

Ancients, in Jnns of Court, imports a diflinGtion of a 
certain degree. Thus, the fociety of Gray’s Inn confifts of 
benchers, ancients, barrifters, and ftudents under the bar: 
here the ancients are the elder barrifters. 

In the inns of chancery there are only ancients, and ftu-— 
dents, or clerks ; and among the ancients one is yearly the 
principal, or treafurer. In the Middle Temple ancients are 
fuch as have gone through, or are pait their reading. 

Ancient is fometimes alfo ufed, ina military fenfe, for 
the colours, oran ENSIGN. 

AnctenT, or ANSHENT, inthe Naval armament, a {mall 
flag or ftreamer fet upon the ftern of a {h'p, or ona tent, 
fimilar to the guidon ufed at funerals, which was called an 
anfhent. j 

Ancient demefne or domain, in Law, is a TENURE, 
whereby all manors belonging to the crown in William the 
Conqueror’s and St. Edward’s time were held. 

The number of names of all manors, after a furvey made 
of them, were entered in a book called «* Domefday Baok,’’ 
yet remaining in the Exchequer; fo that fuch lands as by 
that book appeared to have belonged to the crown at that 
time, and are contained under the title: ‘ terra regis,” are 
called ancient demefne. The tenants in ancient demeine are 
of two forts; one who hold their lands freely by charter ; the 
other by copy of court-roll, or by the verge, at the will of 
the lord, according to the cuftom of the manor. The ad-~ 
vantages of this tenure are, 1. That tenants holding by 
charter cannot be rightfully impleaded out of their manor ; 
and when they are, they may abate the writ by pleading the 
tenure. 2. They are free from toll for all things relating to 
their livelihood and hufbandry ; nor can be impannelled on 
any inqueft. Thefe tenants held originally by ploughing the 
king’s lands, plafhing his hedges, and the like fervice, for 
the maintenance of his houfehold ; and it was on this ac- 
count that fuch libertics were given them, for which they 

may 
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may have writs of monfraverunt to fuch as take the duties of 
toll, &c. No lands are to be accounted ancient demefne, 
but fuch as are held in focage. Whether land be ancient 
demefne or not, fhall be tried by the Book of Domesnay. 

Ancient differences, in Heraldry. See Boxnures. 

ANCIENT Y, in fome Ancient Statutes, is wled for elderfhip 
or feniority. ‘The elder fifter can demand no more than her 
other filters, befide the chief mefne, by reafon of her ancienty. 
This word is ufed in the flatute of Ireland, 14 Hen. IIL. 

ANCIGNE, in Geography, a town of France, in the 
department of the two Sevres, and chief place of a canton, 
in the diftri& of Malle; five leagues and a half fouth-fouth- 
eaft of Niort. 

ANCILLA, in Entomology, a f{pecies of Puanena, of 
the Bombyx tribe. The wings are brown, with three tranf- 
parent white fpots on the anterior pair: abdomen yellow, 
with a black ftreak. Gmel. This is the fame infeét as 
Fabricius defcribes under the fpecific name opscura. /pec. 
inf. and is ‘likewife the Nocrua Awncirra of Wien. 
Schmetterl. It inhabits Germany, according to Gmelin, 
and feeds on the lichen parictinus; Fabricius notes it in 
the cabinet of Dr. Allioni as a native of Italy. In fome 
{pecimens the pofterior wings are without fpots, in others 
yellow, with a brown margin and curved mark. 

This fpecies muft not be confounded with the PHatzna 
Ancitxa of Cramer, Pap. t. 149, which is an Indian in- 
fect, and the variety (y) of the Nocrua Futtonica of 
Gmelin, aud Nocrua Dioscoreae of Fabricius. 

ANCILLON, Davin, in Biography, a French Pro- 
teftant divine, was born at Metz in 1617. In early life he 
applied to his ftudies with fuch diligence, that it was necef- 
fary, on fome occafions, to reftrain, what his biographer 
calls, the excefs and intemperance of his {tudious difpofition. 
From the age of 10 years he purfued his courfe of learning 
at the college of the Jefuits at Metz ; and at this time many 
attempts were made by the diredtors of the inftitution to 
gain him over to their religion and party; but all their ef- 
forts were ineffe@ual. Having determined to devote his life 
to the profeffion of divinity, he removed in 1632 to Geneva ; 
and, during a refidence of feven or eight years in that place, 
he acquired an extenfive and accurate knowledge of philofo- 
phy andtheology. In 1641 he underwent an examination 
before the Synod of Charenton ; and fo far approved him- 
felf by the fpecimens which he exhibited of his talents, learn- 
ing, and modetty, that he was appointed to the church of 
Meanx, which was one of the moft confiderable benefices 
then vacant among the reformed. Here he exercifed his mi- 
niftry with very great fatisfaction both to himfelf and to 
thofe with whom he was conneéted for 12 years and fuch 
was \.is reputation, that he was admired and efteemed by 
perfons of all perfuafions, both Catholic and Proteftant. His 
popularity as a preacher recommended him to the attention 
of a wealthy perfon, who had one daughter, to whom he 
was afiectionately attached, and he was induced by the re- 
f{pe& which he entertained for him to declare to fome of his 
friends, that if Ancillon would come and demand her of him 
in marriage, he would be happy in admitting him to an al- 
liance in his family. In procefs of time a negociation com- 
menced, and it terminated in 1649 in an union, which was 
the fource of much domeftic felicity. Four years after his 
mattiage, Ancillon availed himfelf of a vacant benefice in 
his native city to remove thither. Here he uniformly main- 
tained the fame character, and purfued his ftudies with una- 
bating ardour. The fortune he had acquired by marriage 
enabled him to indulge his favourite propenfity, which was 
that of the purchafe of books, x tes: his library became 
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both large and curious; and as it was one of the Ginelt pri. 
vate collections in ’rance, it was vifited as an objeét of cu- 
riofity by travellers who pafled through Metz, Ancillon 
purchaféd the beft editions of books, for which he gave thefe 
good reafons: that the lefs the eye is fatigued in reading a 
book, the more is the mind at liberty to judge of it; and 
that as the beauties and faults of a work are mote clearly 
feen in print than in manufeript, fo the fame beauties and ° 
faults are more clearly feen when it 18 printed on good 
paper and in a fair character, than when the paper and type 
are bad. Ancillon was no Jefs induftrious in the ufe than 
curious in the choice of his books, and his reading was very 
various and extenlive; but he diltinguifhed between thofe 
books which he read for amufement or for general informa- 
tion, and fuch others as were ufeful to him in bis profeffion, 
The former he read but once, curforily, according to the 
Latin proverb, “ ficut canis ad Nilum bibens et fugiens,’? 
like the dog that drinks at the ftream as it runs; the latter 
he read over feveral times with attention and care, and’ 
omitted no means of imprefling their contents correéily upon - 
his memory. He marked his books with a pen as he read 
them, and placed in the margin references to other authors. 
Ancillon, though he was uncommonly induttriousin hispurfuit 
of knowledge, did not allow his fondnefs for ftudy to occafion 
a negleét of the duties of his profeflion ; but in order to re- 
concile the ona with the other, he addicted himfelf in too 
greata degree to a reclufe and {fedentary life; and he could 
never be prevailed upon more than three or four times to 
vifit a country-houfe which he had near the city. He fearcely 
ever left his own habitation, unlefs to go to church, ‘or to 


perform the funétions of his office; but he never neglected 


the fervices of religion; nor difregarded the calls of huma-' 
nity. He difcharged all the important and ufeful duties of 
a Chriftian minifter without oitentation, without ambition,’ 
and withont avarice. — - 

After having enjoyed the {weets of literary retirement for’ 
upwards of 40 years, and occupying the {tation of minifter to 
the Proteflant church at Metz, with great reputation and 
ufefulnefs, for 22 years, Ancillon’s repofe wasdilturbed by 
the demon of perfecution. Upon the revocation of the’ 
edi& of Nantes, in 1685, this excellent perfon was reduced 
to the neceflity of abandoning his library, his church, his 
friends, and his country, and of feeking refuge, from the 
phrenzy of religious bigotry, among ftrangers. He fled into” 
Germany ; and his library, a few books which he had con- 
cealed excepted, fell in fmall parcels, and for very inadequate 
payments, into the hands of the monks and clergy of Metz, 
and the adjacent towns. ‘Thus deprived of the fruits of an 
attention beftowed on his colleGtion of books for 44 years, — 
and of the pleafure and benefit which he derived from them, 
he might well exclaim : 


«¢ Impius hec tam culta novalia miles habebit, 
Barbaras has fegetes ?” Vira. Eclog. i. v. 710° 


«* Did we for thefe barbarians plant or fow? 
On thefe, on thefe our happy fields beftow 2” 


In the city of Hanau, Aneillon found an afylum ; and here 
he had an opportunity of exercifing his miniftry, at the re- 
queft of the French church, with great acceptance, till the 
jealoufy of the other two minifters of the church, excited 
by his popularity, rendered his fituation extremely uneafy, 
and induced him to withdraw from Hanau, and to retire to 
Frankfort. With a view to the fettlement of his family, he 
foon afterwards removed to Berlin, where he was favourably 
received by the eleftor of Brandenburg, aud obtained the 
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charge of a French church. In this fituation he remained, 
enjoying the comfort of feeing his children and other rela- 
tions well eftablifhed, and fupporting the charaéter, which he 
had maintained through life, of a learned fcholar, an excel- 
lent minifter, and in all refpeés a truly worthy man, till 
death finifhed his courfe in the year 1692. His literary 
works are few. In 1657 he publifhed, at Sedan, in 4to.“A 
Relation of the Controverfy concerning Traditions, held 
between the Author and M. Bedacier, a Door of the Sor- 
bonne.” At Hanau he printed in 1666, “¢ An Apology 
for Luther, Zuinglius, Calvin, and Beza.’? He allo wrote, 
* The Life of William Farel, or the Idea of a faithful 
Minifter of Chrift,” of which only a furreptitious copy was 

rinted in Holland. Some of his learned converfations were 
publifhed by his fon in a mifcellany, mentioned in the next 
article. Gen. Dic. 

Ancitton, CHarvgs, an advocate, the fon of the fub- 
ject of the laft article, was born at Metz in 1659, and was a 
learned and zealous defender of the Proteltant caufe. After 
the revocation of the edict of Nantes, he was commiffioned 
by the reformed at Metz to folicit at court an exemption in 
their favour; but he only fucceeded in obtaining a mitiga- 
tion of the treatment of his perfecuted brethren. At Ber- 
lin, whither he removed, he was appointed infpeCtor of the 
tribunal of juflice, initituted for the French in Pruffia, hif- 
toriographer to the king, and fuperintendant of the French 
{fchool In this city he died in 1715, at the age of 56 
years. He wrote, in French, ‘* An Hiltory of the Efta- 
blifhment of the French Refugees in the States of Bran- 
denburg,’’ printed in 8vo. at Berlin, in 1690; “ A critical 
Mifcellany of Literature, colieéted from the Converfations 
of-his father, Minifter of Metz,” 3 vols. Svo. 1698; ** The 
Life of Soliman II.,” gto. 1706; “A Treatife on Eu- 
nuchs,” 4to. 17073 ‘ Memoirs of many literary Chara- 
ters,’ 12mo. 1709. Gen, Did. 

ANCINALE, in Geegraphy, a town of Italy, in the 
kingdom of Naples, and province of Calabria Ultra ; feven 
miles fouth-fouth-ealt of Squillace. 

ANCISA, one of the chief places in the Val di Arno 
in Tufcany. 

ANCISTRUM, from ayzisew, a hook, in Botany, a 
genus of the diandria monogynia clafs and order, and of the 
natural order of rofacee, Juff. Its charaters are, that the 
éalyx is a perianthium one-leafed, (four-leafed, H. K.) tur- 
binate, truncate, four-toothed, teeth cylindric, awned, erect, 
terminating in four-reverfed hooks ; corolla (none, H. K.) 
fuperior, one-petalled, tunnel-fhaped with a very fhort tube, 
and a fpreading quadrifid border ; the divifions nearly equal, 
obtufe, of the length of the tube ; the famina have filaments 
fattened to the bafe of the tube, longer than the corolla, ca- 
pillary ; anthers roundith ; the fi/fillum has an oblong germ, 
filiform ftyle of the length of the corolla; ftigma pencil- 
fhaped ; pericarpium none, but the calyx, in the bottom of 
which is the fruit (adrupe, dry, hifpid, one-celled, H. K.), 
the feed fingle and oblong. Martyn reckons three, and 
Gmelin two fpecies. 1. A. decumbens, (A. anferinefolium 
of Fork. Gen. A. diandrum of Forlt. fl. Aufr. A. fan- 
guiforbe of Linn. Suppl.) ‘ with {tems decumbent, peduncle 
feape-form folitary, flowers in a globular head, leaflets wedge- 
form, deeply ferrate, hoary beneath, feed covered with the 
thickened calyx.’ It refembles burnet in the herb and man- 
ner of flowering, and is remarkable for the yellow awns to 
the calyx, like fox’s nails; a native of New Zealand. 2. 
A. lucidum, fhining A., “ with ftems fubdemerged, peduncles 
{cape-form, {pikes ovate, and leaflets oblong, quite entire, 
acute, and fubfafcicled.’’ This fpecies is a native of Falk- 
land ang and introduced in 1777 by Dr. J. Fothergill. 
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It flowers in May and June. 3. A. /alebrofum, (agrimonia de- 
cumbens of Linn, Suppl.) hairy A. ‘ with {tems demerged, 
duncles f{cape-form, {pikes elongate, leaflets oblong, gafhed, 
and villofe, and fruits armed on every fide.” The calyx 
clofes as the feed ripens, and thickens into an ovate globofe, 
fuberofe, white-tomentofe bark, armed every way with fhort 
briftles, thickening outwardly, and having four reverfed 
barbed little prickles. The feed fingle, ovate-globofe, pro- 
duced at top into a bofs, fmooth and pale ; covered with a 
thin membranaceous fkin, and on the outfide of that with a 
coriaceous, hard, thick, integument, refembling a fhell. 
Martyn’s Miller. 

ANCIZAN, in Geography, a town of France, in the 
department of the Higher Pyrenees, and chief place of a 
canton in the diftriét of La Barthe de Nefte, five leagues 
fouth-fouth-eat of Bagneres. 

ANCLABRIS, in the Religion of the ancient Romans, de- 
noted a table in temples, whereon the priefls eat their por- 
tion of the facrifices and oblations. 

ANCLACA, in Ancient Geography, a people placed by 
Ptolemy in Afiatic Sarmatia. 

ANCLAM, in Geography, a town of Germany, in the 
Circle of Upper Saxony an) duchy of Pomerania, fituate 
on the river Peene, in a fertile country. On one fide of it 
are {wamps and meadows, with a {tone-dyke, aquarter of a 
German mile in length, and on the other deep moats and 
walls. It has two parifh churches, has a good trade both 
by land and water, and has thriven under the Prvffian go- 
vernment. It is the capital of the circle to which it gives 
name, and the territory belonging to the town is near 
three German miles long, and contains 17 villages and two 


farms. It is eight leagues fouth of Gripfwald, and 14 
north weft of Stettin. N. lat. 54°. E. long. 14° 9’. 
ANCLE. See Awrte. 


ANCLOTE Point, in Geography, on the peninfula of 
California, coaft of the North Pacific Ocean, lies in N. lat. 
30°. and W. long. 116°, foutherly from the town of Veli- 
ceta, and north-eaft from the fmall ifland of Guadaloupe. 

ANCOBARITIS, in Ancient Geography, a country of 
Mefopotamia, known to Ptolemy, and placed by Strabo in 
Arabia Deferta. 

ANCOBER, Awxosar, Coznre, or Goin River, in 
Geography, a river of Africa, which runs into the Atlantic, 
between the Gold Coatt and the country of Axim. At its 
mouth is a good harbour. N. lat. 4° 48’. W. long. 40’. 

Ancoser, or ANKoBAR, a town ard diftri& of the Gold 
Coait, extending from north to fouth about 18 or 20 leagues 
along the river of this name. In this {mall kingdom there 
are women who never marry, but devote themf{clvs, by cer- 
tain ceremonies of an infamous kind, to public prottitution. 

ANCOCUS Creek, in Geography, lies in New Jerfey, 
being a water of the Delawsre, fix miles fouth-weft from 
Burlington. It is navigable 56 miles, and confiderable quan- 
tities of lumber are exported from it. 

ANCOE, a fmall town of South America, three leagues 
from the city of Guamanga. 

ANCON, in Anatomy, denotes the curvation or flexure 
of the arm, whereon we reit in leaning. 

This is otherwife called oLycRANUM. 

Axcon, in Architef@ure, is ufed to denote the corners or 
quoins of walls, crofs beams, or rafters. 

Ancon isalfo ufed in the Ancient Archite@ure, to denote 
the two parts or branches of a {quare, which meet in an 
angle refembling the Ictter L. 

Awncon is allo ufed by Vitruvius, to denote a kind of 
menfule, or tables before doors, bent fomewhat after the 
manner of volutes, fo as to refemble the letter S. 
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{n this fenfe ancones amount to the fame with what the 
Greeks call wgo2upidts, prothyrides. 

Ancon is particularly applied in the Ancient Architedure 
to the brackets, or fhouldering-pieces, called consoLes and 
cCoRBELLS by the moderns. 

Ancon was alfo ufed by the Carthaginians, to denote a 
dark prifon or dungeon. Suidas mentions one of this kind, 
in which Gelimer ufed to put all who difpleafed him ; from 
which Belifarius delivered many merchants of the eatt, 
whom the tyrant intended to put to death. 

Ancon 1s alfo applied to the angles or flexures of ri- 
vers ; fometimes alfo to the tops of mountains. 

Ancon, in Ancient Geography, a town of the Leuco-Sy- 
rians, in Cappadocia. M. d’Anville places it upon the 
Epxine Sea, between Amifus to the welt, and the Promon- 
torium Heracleum to the north-eatt. 

ANCONA, a town of Italy, in Picenvm to the north, 
fituate on a fmall ifthmus, which joins the promontory 
of Cumerium to the continent. As «yxes denotes curvature, 
its name is probably deduced from its fituation. Some fay 
that it was firft built by the Syracufans, when they fled from 
the tyranny of Dionyfius, towards the year 405 before 
Chrift. It was famous for the beauty of its dyeing, and 
the purple of Ancona was only inferior in eftimation to that 
of Pheenicia. It’ became a Roman colony probably after 
the war of Tarentum, about the year of Rome 485, when 
the conful P. Sempronius conquered the Picentines, and ex- 
tended the frontiers of the Roman poffeffions as far as /Efis. 
The emperor Trajan conftru&ed a good port, in commemo- 
ration of which a triumphal areh of fine veined marble was 


ereGted to him on the mole, which ftills makes a beautiful - 


appearance. Ancona was ineffectually befieged by the Goths 
under Totila, A.D. 551; butit was taken by Anulf, king of 
the Lombards, and duke of Spoleto, in 592. In 839 it was 
taken and pillaged by the Saracens. It is now the capital of a 
country of the fame name; a free port, with a convenient har- 
bour, fecured by a ftrong mole, on which are gencrally 
mounted 8 or ro guns; and its chief exports are grain, wool, 
and filk. It is the fee of a bifhop, immediately under the 
pope. The Jews are very numerous in Ancona ; however 
they live ina particular quarter of the town, and are obliged, 
by way of diftinétion, to wear a bit of red cloth in their 
hats. The exchange in Ancona has a beautiful front, and 
over the entrance an equettrian ftatue ; and within itis a 
lofty fpacious apartment, in which, among other ftatues, are 
thofe of Faith, Hope, Charity, and Religion. The inha- 
pitants of Ancona, fays Keyfler (vol. iii. p. 209.), efpecially 
the female fex, fo far excel thofe of the other parts of Italy, 
in fhape and complexion, that they feem to be a different 
race of mankind. In the fhallows near Monte Comero, or 
Conaro, about 10 Italian miles from Ancona, there is a 
fingular fpecies of teltaceous fish, called ballani, or ballari, 
which are found alive in large ftones. The fhell of this fifh 
is thin, rough, and of an oblong figure, refembling a date ; 
and hence they are called Dattili del Mare, or fea-dates. 
Thefe ballari are laid within the mole, and come to per- 
feGion. In fifhing for them, fuch ftones are fele¢ted as have 
the furface full of little holes, which indicate that thefe 
fifhes have infinuated themfelves into them. When the 
{tones into which the fpawn has penetrated are taken, feveral 
of thefe fithes are found inthem. Both the fith and its 
juices are fo luminous in the dark, that one may fee to read 
by the light they afford; and even the water in which this 
fifh has been {queezed, when put in a glafs, emits an 
effulgence which laits from eight to twelve hours. Great 
quantities of the ballari are brought to Rome, where they 
are reckoned “ beccone di cardinale,”’ or, dainties fit for a car- 
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dinal, Oyfters are preferved here alive in fea-water for feveral 
years; but the oyfters of Ancona, though large, are flabby 
and unpalatable. Here is alfo a kind of fea-craw fifh, called 
nocchia, refembling our loblters, but of a more delicate fla- 
your. In the harbour of Ancona there is alfo a fith called 
the fepi, which has a longifh white fhell on its head: thefe 
fhells are often found along the fhore, and, when pulverized, 
are ufed for cleaning plate. Ancona is 107 miles north- 
north-eaftof Rome. N. lat. 43° 38’. E. long. 13° 30’. 

Ancona, Marguifite of, a province of Italy, in the 

ope’s territories. Jt is bounded on the north and ealt by 
the Adriatic, on the fouth by Umbria and Abruzzo Ultra, 
and on the welt by the duchy of Urbino. The air is indif- 
ferent, but the foil is fertile, particularly in hemp and flax, 
and there is plenty of wax and honey. The province is 
about 22 leagues in length, and 16 in breadth: and along 
the coafts towers are erected, aud furnifhed with cannon, in 
order to keep off the corfairs. The chief rivers are the 
Fiumelino, Afpido, Tingo, or Tenna, Ragnola, and Tronto. 
The principal towns are Ancona, Afcoli, Camerino, Fermo, 
Jefi, Loretto, Macerata, Montalto, Ofimo, &c. 

ANCONAUS, or Anconeus Mufculus, in Anatomy, 
arifes tendinous from the back part of the external condyle 
of the os brachii; it becomes flefhy, and terminates by a 
thin flefhy attachment in a ridge on the outer and back 
part of the ulna. Its ufe is to affiit in-extending the fore- 
arm. [Formerly all the extenfer mufcles of the elbow were 
called anconei, and that which now exclufively bears the title 
was the anconeus quartus, or minor. 

ANCONY. See Iron, Marufa@ure of. 

ANCORARIUS Mons, in Ancient Geography, a monu- 
tain of Africa, in the Hither Mauritania. ccording to 
Pliny the wood which grew upon it had the fmell of ci- 
tron, and was called citrus. 

ANCOURT, Frorent Carton D’, in Biography, an 
eminent actor and comic writer, was born at Foutainbleau, 
in 1661, and educated at the Jefuits’ college in Paris. De- 
ftined for the law, he became an advocate at the age of 17 
years ; but falling in love with an aétrefs, whom he married 
in 1680, he then devoted himfelf to the {tage as an actor; - 
he excelled in the graver comic parts; and, as a dramatic 
writer, his particular line was humorous farce. He was dif- 
tinguifhed by his exhibition of ruftic characters; his dias 
logue, though filled with the jargon of the peafantry, was 
gay and lively, and abounded with {mart fallies.; and his 
plots generally confilted of little incidents, contrived to ridi- 
cule the follies of the day. His pieces were popular, and 
attracted numerous auditors. His profe was much better 
than his verfe. His company was much fought by the gay 
and great, and Louis XIV. was fond of him. In 1718 he 
quitted the theatre, and retired to an eftate in Berry, where 
he employed himfelf in thofe religious duties, pertaining to 
his {piritual fafety and welfare, with which, according to the 
maxims of the Roman Catholic religion, the profeflion of a 
player is incompatible. Hedied in 1726, and left two mar- 
ried daughters. His works were printed in 1729, in nine 
vols. 12mo. A feleétion of the belt of them has been pub- 
lifhed in three vols. 12mo. Gen. Dict. - 

ANCRE, in Geography, a {mall town in France, in the 
province of Picardy, upona [mall river of the fame name, five 
leagues north-eaft of Amiens. N. lat. 49° 59’. E. long. 2° 45’. 

ANCRE’E, Ancrep, or AncuoreED, in Heraldry, is 
faid of a crofs where its extremities turn back like the flukes 
of an anchor, or terminate like the cro/s patonce, but ina 
fharper turn, Care muft be taken not to miftake the crofa 
ancrée for the crofs moline, which is of the fame form, and by 
fome of the old heralds called a crofs ancrée, or anchored. 
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ANCRINA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Sicily, ac- 
cording to. Ptolemy, at fome diitance from the fea coalt. 

ANCTERES, in the Ancient Medicine, fecm to have 
been the fame, at leaft to have anfwered the fame ufes as our 
SUTURES. 

Some alfo fpeak of a ftrong kind of fticking plafter under 
this denomination. 

ANCTERIASMUS, in Medicine, the operation of ap- 
plying a fibula to clofe the two patent lips of wounds. 

This isalfo called by Latin writers, izfdulatio. 

Ancrerrasmus is more particularly ufed to denote the 
pafling a fibula through the prepuce of the ancient ftage- 
players and buffoons. : 

ANCUAH, in Geography, a town of the province of 
Alovahat, to the north of Egypt and of the Thebaid. 

ANCUBITUS, among <ncient. Phyficians, denotes a 
difeafe of the eyes, wherein there is an appearance of fand, 
or little ftones fprinkled on them. 

This is otherwife called PerrirrcaTIon. 

ANCUD, in Geography, an archipelago or clufter of 
iflends in a part of the Pacific Ocean, between the coalt of 
Anvcud, that of Chil, and the ifland of Chiloe. 

Ancup is a name given to a coaft of South America 
in the province of Chili, between the archipelazo of Ancud 
to the weit, the Andes to the ealt, the country of Olorto 
to the north, and the Terra Tagellanica to the fouth, 

ANCUROPOLIS, or the city of Anchors, in Ancient 
Geography, was one of the cities of the Heptanomis in 
Egypt, mentioned by Ptolemy, and fo cailed from a neigh- 
bouring quarry, out of which {tone anchors were cut. 

- ANCUS, a name for fuch as have. an arm bent crooked, 
fo that they cannot extendit. See Ancr. 

Axcus Martius, in Biography, the fourth king of 
Rome, was grandfon of Numa Pompilius by his daughter 
Pompilia and Marcus his relation, the fon of that Marcus who 
perfuaded Numa to accept of the kingdom, and who after- 
wards killed hin:felf, becavfe he was not chofen in his room. 
His name Ancus was derived from the Greek word ayxav 
becaufe he hada crooked arm, which he could not tlretch 
out to its fulllength. He fucceeded Tullus Hottilius, ac- 
coring to the common computation, in the year before 
Chrilt 634. He began his reign by endeavouring to reftore 
the religious ceremonies, which had been neglected in the 
time of his predeceflor, to their former ufe, to revwe hal- 
bandry, and to promote the arts of peace. Neverthelefs his 


natural difpotition was martial, and he gained various advan- . 


tages for his country by his arms. he Latins gave him an 
early opportunity of exercifing his military talents. Having 
violated the treaty which had been made with Tullus, by 
invading the Roman territories, Ancus declared war again{t 
them with all the religious folemnity enjoined by Numa, and 
took the field with an army conlilting entirely of new-railed 
troops. After having taken feveral cities, he defeated them 
in a pitched battle, obliged them to fue for peace, and ob- 
tained attiumph at Rome for the advantages which he had 

ained. He alfo recovered Fidenz, which had revolted ; 
defeated the Sabines, and obtained victories over the 
Veientes, for which a fecond triumph was decreed him by the 
fenate. During his reign Rome was greatly enlarged, by 
carrying the walls round the Aventine Hill, and incloting 
the hill Janiculum, which was on the other fide of the Ti- 
ber, and which was now made a fort of citadel for Rome. A 
communication was alfo opened between this citadel and 
the city, by means of the bridge Sublicius, which Ancus 
erected over the Tiber, and that part of the river which 
wathes the foot of the Aventine Hill. He alfo built a large 
prifon in the Roman forum. Ancus likewife extended the 
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territories of Rome as far as the fea, and eftals! (hed the port 
and city of Oftia, in order to fecure to his fubjeéis the ad- 
vantages of trade. About this town he caufed many falt- 
pits to be dug, and diftributed falt among the more indigent 
claffes of his fubjeéts. He rebuilt the temble of Jupiter 
Feretrius in a very magnificent manner; and having {pent 
the latter years of his reign in improving the city, and en- 
riching its inhabitants, he dicd, after a profperous reign of 
24 years. Livy, lib.i. c. 32, 33.t. i. p.134—144. Dion, 
Hal. lib. iii. t. i. p.170, &c. ed. Oxon. 

ANCY, in Geography, a {mall town of South America, 
three leagues from the city of Guamanga. 

Ancy Le Duc, a town of France, in the department 
of the Saone and Loire, one league north of Marcigny les 
Nonains. 

Ancy LE Franc, or Encee, a town of France, in the 
departmert of the Yonne, and chief place of a canton, in 


_the dittri&t of Tonnerre, eight leagues ealt of Auxerre, and 


three fouth-eaft of Tonnere. 

ANCYLE, in Antiquity, denotes a {mall kind of brazen 
fhield, fuppofed to be the fhield of Mars, and faid to have 
fallen from heaven into the hands of Numa Pompilius, at 
the fame time that a voice was heard, that Rome fhould be 
miltrefs of the world while fhe preferved that fhield. Though 
there was but one ancyle that fell from heaven, yet there 
were twelve preferved ; Numa, by the advice, as it is faid, of 
the nymph Egeria, having ordered eleven others, perfectly 
like the firtt, to be made by Veturius Mamurius, fo that if 
any fhenld attempt to tteal it, as Ulyffes did the Palladium, 
they might not be able to diftinguifa the true ancyle from 
the falfe ones. Thefe ancylia were preferved in the temple of 
Mars ; and were committed to the care of 12 priefts or falit, 
inftituted for that purpofe. They were carried every year, 
in the month of March, in proceffion all round Rome ; and 
the goth day of that month they were again depofited in 
their place. 

Anxcy te, fee Ancnytosts. 

ANCYLOBLEPHARON, or AncuHytosterHa- 
RuM, (from cyxir», Aamus, and Ga‘Pager, palpebra) in 
Surgery, an adhction of the eye-lids. This may either be 
a natural or a congenite defe&, or it may be produced by 
accidents, fuch as burns, violent inflammations, and ulcers. 
‘The eye-lids may either adhere to each other only, or they 
may adhere to the eye-ball itfelf ; and fometimes both kinds 
of adhefions are prefent together. 

There are properly three degrees of this difeafe. The 
Jirft is, when the eye-lids are only glued together by means 
of pus or thick mucus, as happens in many inflammations of 
the eye, particularly in the fuppurating inflammation, whilft 
the patient is afleep; alfo in the {mall-pox, when the eye- 
lids have been kept clofe for feveral days in confequence of 
the general {welling of the face ; in fuch cafes, therefore, it 
is allo termed the /purious {pecies of the difeafe. The /rcond 
degree is when the edges of the eye-lids not only adhere toge- 
ther, but are even conneéted by means of a cicatrix. The third 
degree is where the eye-lids have alfo formed an adhefion with 
the conjunétive coat, or the ball of the eye. This third de- 
gree is alfo particularly termed symatsrHaron. Thefetwo 
laft degrees are accounted the genuine {pecies of the difeafe. 

In the firit degree, when the eye-lids are glued together 
by a purulent or tough mucous matter, we mutt employ 
emollient applications. The eye-lids fhould be moiltened 
with a luke-warm mixture of milk and water, or with an infue 
fion of rad. althez, or with an emollient decoétion, applied 
upon a piece of linen, till they fpontaneoufly feparate from 
each other. We may alfo rub them gently with an ointment 
confifting of fyr. papay. ol. amygd. and camphor, and after- 
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wards apply an emollient poultice of hb. faly. fem, lini and 
milk. Should thefe remedies not produce the defired effe&, 
we may cantiouily introduce a probe with a knob between 
the eye-lids, and thereby prevent their odhefion. 

In the fecond degree the edyes of the eye-lids either ad- 
here together at all points from one canthus to the other, fo 
as to form a perfect concretion, or they are only more or lefs 
connefted together at one or the other angle of the eye. In 
the firtt cafe, the patient is entirely deprived of fight ; in the 
fecond he can fee by turning the ball of his eye fideways, fo 
that if the difeafe be not (peedily removed, fquinting may ea- 
fily be the confequence. ‘The method of cure in this difeafe 
is to feparate the eye-lids from each other by means of an 
ineffion. 

In this operation the furgeon mutt ufe great caution in di- 
reSting his inftrument, fo as to avoid the ball of the eye, and 
‘prevent its injuring the eye-lid in fuch a manner as to lay bare 
the tarfus, the confequence of which might be a very trou- 
blefome ulceration. ‘Chis may be accomplifhed without dif- 
ficulty, when the eye-lids do not entirely adhere together, 
but are {ill feparate at fome point ; as for example, when 
there {till remains an opening at the internal canthus. Some 
ufe for this purpofe a {mall grooved probe, which they intro- 
duce between the eye-lids, and then carry along the groove 
a thin and fomewhat crooked-bladed knife, or a {mall pair of 
{ciffars, or oaly a lancet. Butin preference to the probe we 
may ufe, as a more convenient and fafe inftrument, a {mall 
knife, with a ftraight back, but fomewhat curved at the 
edge, and terminating at the point in a very {mall probe with 
a knob, about two lines in length. 

For performing the operation the patient is placed upon a 
chair, in a convenient pofture; an affiftant fecures his head, 
and, at the fame time, draws the fuperior eye-lid upwards, 
whillt the furgeon draws the inferior downwards with two 
fingers, or elfe draws it with a {mall forceps downwards, 
and, at the fame time, off from the eye. Sometimes the fur- 
yeon himfeif may ftretch both eye-lids from each other with 
the fingers of one of his hands... With the other hand he in- 
troduces the fcalpel abovementioned under the eye-lids, in 
fuch a manner, that the back is dire&ted towards the ball of 
the eye, and the edge to the place where the preternatural 
adhefion is fituated ; that is, to the interval between the two 
edges of the eye-lids, or between both rows of eye-lafhes, 
which frequently remain uninjured by the difeafe, pufhes it 
forwards, and thus divides the preternatural adhefion. In 
cafe of neceffity he may alfo ufe a {mall pair of eye-{eiffars, 
though this inilrument is not fo fafe and convenient as the 
blunt-pointed fcalpel. 

When the eye-lids are entirely clofed they mult firft be 
opened at fome external point, by drawing out the fkin into 
a crofs fold, and introducing a lancet into it, fo as to form an 
aperture through which a fealpel or probe may be intro- 
duced; which being done, the reft of the operation is per- 
formed after the manner already defcribed. But left the ball 
of the eye might be injured, the firft aperture fhould be made 
with caution, and always cither at the inner or outer canthus 
of the eye, for fear of wounding the tranfparent cornea, 
which might thereby be rendered opaque. ‘The fafeft me- 
thod of praceeding will therefore be to draw at the fame 
time the eye-lids from each other. This incifion, however, 
but feldom becomes neceflary ; for even in a complete adke- 
fion an opening may always be perceived at the inner canthus 
of the eye, through which a {calpel or probe may be intro- 
duced. When the punéta lacrymalia are likewife ob{truéted, a 
{pecies of fillula lacrymalis remains after the operation, unlefs 
the punéta can be opened. See Fistuna Lacrymatis. 

When the divifion of the preternatural adhefion has been per- 
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formed, we fhould applytotheeyea piece of very fine foft linens 
fpread with Goulard’s cerate, or fome other cooling ointinenty 
and after the firll drefling we fhould daily rub between the 
eye-lids a quantity of ointment made with frefh butter and 
flor. xinci. or tulia, either with or without balf. Peruy. or elfe 
{ome faturnine ointment. The patient thonld likewife re- 
peatedly open and move his eye-lids during the day ; and in 
the firfl night after the operation he fhould let himfelf be 
frequently awakened, in order to prevent the formation of a 
new adhefion. In this, as in all other operations on the eye, 
we fhould do all that is in our power to preyent inflammation, 
and to relieve any that may have taken place. 

But, before we operate upon a complete adhefion, we 
fhould carefully examine whether the bail of the eye be per- 
fectly found, and whether the eye-lids have not formed ad- 
hefions with the ball of the eye alfo ; which may happen in 
cafes of burns, or when quicklime has fallen into the eye, 
in which cafes not only the edges of the eye lids, but the ball 
of the eye itfelf is generally injured, and often the cornea ren- 
dered entirely opaque. For when the cornea is entirely 
opaque, and the eye-lids adhere not only with each other, 
but alfo with the bell of the eye ; when the patient perceives 
no fenfation of light while a candle is held clofe to his eye in 
a dark room, and in general cannot diflinguith light from 
darknefs; when the eye-ball is felt under the eye-lids {mall 
and collapfed ; and when from the caufe, by which the 
difeafe has been occafioned, there is reafon to fufpeét that 
the cornea has been rendered opaque—the patieut’s fight 
cannot be reftored by an operation, which confequently will 
be fuperfluous. We may conclude that the eye-lid adheres 
to the ball, and that an operation will confequently be dif- 
ficult, if not impraéticable, when the eye-lid cannot be 
moved backwards and forwards upon the ball, or when we 
feel that the patient cannot move the ball of his eye, or 
when, in moving it, the cye-lid contraéts itfelf into wrinkles. 
However, when the eye-lid does not adhere throughout, but 
only at particular points, and not on the cornea, to the ball, 
it is worth our while to attempt the operation, for which 
purpofe we mutt firft draw the eye-lid afunder, and then fe- 
parate the adhering lid from the ball. 

Inthe third degree, which confilts in a preternatural adhe- 
fion of the eye-lids with the ball of the eye, there fometimes 
alfo exilts an adhefion of the edges of the eye-lids with each 
other ; in many cafes, however, the adhefion fubfilts only 
between the eye-lids and the ball, forming what is termed 
syMBLEPHARON. Of fuchadhefions feveral varieties are ob- 
ferved ; they are fometimes firm, or flefhy ; at others, loofe 
or membranous. Either the whole furface, or a fingle part 
of one or the other eye-lid adheres to the ball. In the firft 
cafe, which is very rare, the patient is altogether unable to 
open his eye ; in the fecond he can only open his eye-lids par- 
tially, and fee when he turns the ball of the eye to the aper- 
ture ; in which cafe he may ealily become fubje@ to stRA- 
Bismus byhabit. The adhefion of the upper eye-lid occurs 
far more frequently than that of the lower. 

The feparation of the preternaturally united parts can here 
be performed only by the knife. A {mall crooked knife, 
formed like a probe,at the point, has been propofed for this 
purpofe. In performing this operation, we muft take care 
that we may not injure either the eye-lid or the ball of the 
eye, which it isthe more difficult to avoid, as we frequently 
cannot fee how we carry the knife, on account of the he- 
morrhage. By preffing the ball of the eye with the blade of 
our inftrument backwards from the eye-lid, and at the fame 
time drawing, or letting an afliftant draw the eye-lid for- 
wards from the ball, we may in many cafes not only perform 
a part of the feparation without cutting; but alfo, if in- 
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Cifion fhould be neceffary, we may ufe our inflrument with 
greater fafety, and without injuring any of the parts. With 
this view Mr. Kaltfchmidt has recommended to ufe a {mall 
Jancet in fuch a manner, that its furface lies firm upon the 
furface of the eye, the edge being fteadily direéted againit 
the fibres which form the adhetfion, fo as to divide them more 
by preffure than by moving the lancet to and fro. Moreover, 
we ought, in performing this operation, to be particularly 
cautious not to injure the inner furface of the eye-lid, it being 
better to cut away a part of the conjuntiva of the eye, than 
to injure the eye-lid itfelf. But when the eyelid adheres to 
the cornea we mutt fpare the latter, and prefs the knife more 
upon the eye-lid. For performing this operation a fteady and 
experienced hand is particularly neceffary. 

This operation, however, is always very difficult, and it 
wil be attended with no benefit when the cicatrifation is firm 
and fiefhy, and when the eye-lid adheres clofely to the ball. 
Neither will it be produGive of any benefit when the eye- 
lid, though adhering only at one part, is conneéted with the 
cornea, and the adhefion is of a mufcular nature ; fo that it 
is highly probable the cornea will be rendered opaque, un- 
lefs we can hope afterwards to reftore its tranfparency. In 
this cafe, however, as in every cafe where the adhefion is 
mufeular and cicatrifed, it is very difficult to prevent th- 
parts from forming new adhefions with each other. It 
is, therefore, only in thofe cafes where the adhtefion is loofe 
and membranous, and only a {mall part of the ball conneéted 
with the eye-hd, and that at the fide, that the operation 
can be performed with facility, and with a fure hope of a 
fortunate event ; though even here it is often very difficult to 
prevent a new adhefion from taking place. When the adhe- 
fion is very loofe, we may frequently difpenfe with cutting 
inftruments, and effect the feparation by means of a {mall 
blunt knife, fhaped like a sparuva. 

In order to prevent the formation of a new adhefion, after 
the operation, fome introduce lint into the eye, others a 
piece of linen or fine leather in the form of a crefcent, others 
a thin, fmooth plate of ivory, lead, or horn, fhaped fo as to 
correfpond with the form of the eye, or only a thin, flat 
piece of wax. All thefe foreign fubftances, however, when 
introduced between the ball and lid of the eye, irritate, prefs, 
and inflame the eye; neither do they keep their fituation. It 
is therefore better to dire& the patient frequently to roll the 
ball of his eye, and not to fleep too long at a time; and 
when the hemorrhage has ceafed, frequently to introduce 
upon the inner furface of the eye, with a hair pencil, a little 
cream, oil of almonds, faturnine or tutty-ointment; or to 
drop, into the fpace, between the lid and the ball, fome gently 
aftringent and drying ccllyrium. We may alfo (as Heifter 
advifes) introduce repeatedly towards the termination of the 
cure a blunt probe between the lid and ball of the eye, and 
move it gently backwards and forwards ; but this muft be 
done with the utmoft caution. Any remaining opacity of 
the cornea muft be treated with the proper remedies. 

The method of treatment, praétifed by Fabricius Hilda- 
nus (Obfervat. Centur. v. Obf. 7.) might alfo in fome 
cafes be attempted. His method was gently to introduce 
acrooked probe at the inner angle of the eye, under the 
upper eye-lid, between the lid and ball of the eye, till its 
point projected out of the outer canthus. He then faftened 
a fine filk thread to the point of the probe, and introduced 
the probe again in the fame manner as before ; the ends of 
the thread he ticd together under the eye, and faftened a 
fmall lump of lead to them. During the day time the lead 
was fuffered to hang to the thread, but it was taken off 
when the patient went to bed. By means of this thread, 
and the weight fufpended to it, the adhefion was feparated 
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in the {pace of nine days, the eye-lid and ball of the eye com- 
pletely recovered their motion, and nothing of the diteafe 
remained behind except a {mall {peck upon the cornca. 

Vide C. F. Kaltfchmidt, Dill. de puero xii. annorum an- 
chyloblepharo Jaborante curato, Jen. 1764. Kelp. C. G. Bar- 
chewitz.—G. I. Badendyk, Dill. de Ancyloblepharo. Jen. 
1785. 

"SNCYLOGLOSSUM, or ANCHYLOGLOSSUM, in Sur= 
gery, (from cyxvan, hamus, and yaiooa, lingua) Aneylogloffe, An- 
cylion, and adhefion of the tongue, orthe being TONGUE-TIED. 
This term is applied to that mal formation of the parts, in 
which the frenulum of the tongue confines its epex too 
much, and impedes its motion, either by its being continued 
too far forwards towards the extremity of the tongue, or by 
its being too fhort, confidered in its perpendicular direétion. 
Both thefe defe&ts are generally natyral ones, and are there- 
fore molt common’'y obferved in new-born infants. How- 
ever, even in adults, the frenulum may fometimes be fhort- 
ened, and the motion of the tongue impeded in confequence 
of a wound, ulcer, &c. We difcover the exiftence of this 
defe&t, when we find that we cannot introduce the finger 
under the tongue, and raife it up; when the infant neither 
fucks the finger, when it is introduced into its mouth, nor 
the nipple of tre mother; when the child, after it has begun 
to fpeak, cannot properly pronounce the letters which are 
principally articulated with the apex of the tongue, namely, 
Ss 4, r, (a very complete adhefion of the tongue, whether by 
means of the frenulum, or any other preternatural conne¢t- 
ing fubftance, may even occafion complete dumbnefs) ; and 
when the apex of the tongue cannot be drawn forwards, be- 
yond the teeth, to the gums or lips, 

The cure of this defe€t confifts in the operation of dividing 
the frenulum, which, however, is very frequently performed 
without necefflity, and to the very great detriment of the in- 
fant. (Fabricius ab Aquapendente) Chirurg. Operat. cap. 
xxxvi.) afferted, that among a 100,000 children that were 
born, fcarce one aually required this operation. See alfo 
Jourdain on the difeafes of the Mouth, vol. ii. p. 594. and 
602.) For only in that very rare cafe, in which the infant 
is unable to fuck, in conf{cquence of the immobility of the 
tongue, are we authorized and obliged to perform the ope- 
ration. Should even the frenulum be fomething too fhort, 
and the apex of the tongue not fufficiently moveable, fo that 
there is caufe to apprehend that the child, when he learns 
to fpeak, will not be able properly to articulate the lingual 
letters, we ought, provided he be not prevented from fuck- 
ing by that defe&t, to defer the operation to a future period, 
for it is unneceflary to perform it at prefent ; and fhould it 
afterwards become neceflary, for the purpofe of enabling the 
child to articulate his words properly, it may then be per- 
formed with greater facility, fafety, and accuracy ; befides, 
that the frenulum often becomes fpontaneoufly elongated, 
and fafficiently extended in confequence of the mere inotion 
of the tongue. As there are various other caufes, which 
may be impediments to the infant in fucking, we muft not 
always look for the fault in the ftate of the frenulum. 
Nay, though we fhould even find the tongue atually im- 
moveable in an infant that either cannot or will not fuck, 
we are not authorifed immediately to fuppofe that the de- 
fe& of the frenulum is the caufe of it, and fo undertake the 
operation without farther examination. For we fometimes 
find that preternatural membranes and ligaments, which pro- 
ceed from the lateral edges of the tongue, and conneét it with 
the gums, were the caufe of the impeded motion of the 
tongue; and that, after thefe have been divided, the infant 
is able to fuck. In new-born infants the tongue fometimes 
adheres fo ftrongly to the gums, by means of a vifcid mucus, 

that 
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that the paticut cannot fuck, nay, fi arcely draw breath ; this 
mucus may eafily be removed by means of a fpatula, 

Tn performing the operation, we have principally to take 
care to make the incilion into the frenulum of the proper 
length; for if we make it too long, that is too far on to- 
wards the root of the tongue, the tongue becomes too 
moveable, and another defeét, of which we thall treat here- 
after, is produced; whillt, if we do not make it long 
cnough, the tongue does not acquire fufficient mobility, and 
the intention of the operation is not completely anfwered. 
However, it is always better rather to make the incifion too 
fhort than too long, as in the former cafe the operation may 
be repeated, and the divifion made longer, whillt, in the lat- 
ter, the fault cannot be remedied. Morcover, we ought al. 
ways to niake the incifion as much as poffible in the middle, 
between the tongue and the fubjacent foft parts, and avoid 
the blood-veflels, nerves, and falivary duéts. 

When it is determined to perform the operation, we pro- 
ceed in the following manner: ‘Che patient being properly 
fecured, and his mouth opened, we introduce the common 
mouth-fpatula under the apex of the tongue, in fuch a man- 
ner that the frenulum lies in the flit of the fpatula. Intteat 
of this fpatula we may alfo ule a grooved probe, with a flat 
and flit handle. Some recommend, inflead of the fpatula, 
to ufe a {mall two-pronged fork, with kobs at the points. 
With one or other of thefe inftruments, which we hold in 
the left hand, we raife the apex as much as poffible, and 
ftretch the frenulum. This manceuvre, as well as the reft 
of the operation, may be facilitated by applying external 
preffure under and behind the chin, by which means the 
foft parts under the tongue are elevated. We then divide 
the frenulum with a round-pointed pair of fciffars, which we 
hold in our right hand. The crying of the child greatly faci- 
litates the operation; in performing which we may alfo 
comprefs his noftrils, which will cempel him to keep his 
mouth open. 

Various other complicated inflruments have been propofed 
for performing this operation, but they may all be difpenfed 
with, as none of them have any advantage over the more fimple 
ones, the fpatula, and fciflars: indeed we have often perform- 
ed the operation with no other infrument than the (ciffars. 
When the frenulum has been properly divided, there is feldom 
any neceflity for employing any peculiar treatment ; it may, 
however, be ufeful, during the firlt period after the opera- 
tion, to draw a linen rag, reatly fpread with fine-pounded 
fugar or honey, feveral times a day under the tongue, in or- 
der to prevent the formation ofa new adhefion. Sometimes 
alfo it happens, efpecially when the frenulum is uncommonly 
fiefhy, or has been divided too far back, that a hemorrhage 
enfues, which, though of itfelf infignificant, may frequently 
be rendered dangerous, nay, even fatal in confequence of the 
fucking ufwal with new-born infants, upon awaking, when 
the breait is not foon given them. This accident may be 
prevented by attending to the infant for the firlt twenty- 
tour Hiours after the operation, and as foon as it awakes, 
taking-it up, aud laying it to the breaft till it falls again 
aflcep. But there is ftill greater caufe to apprehend a dan- 
gerous hemorrhage, when, through want of the proper cau- 
tion, any contiderable blood-veflel under the tongue has 
been injured. This muft immediately be topped by ftrong 
aftringent remedies, ¢. g. concentrated vinegar, {pir. vin. 
redtif. or Theden’s aq. veln. with which {mall compreffes 
fhould be wetted, and laid under the tongue; or with blue 
vitriol, er agaric, preflure being at the fame time applied. 
In order to prevent the fatal hemorrhage, which might af- 
terwards fupervene, it is neceflary that the child fhould be 
attended to during the firft days after the operation, that we 
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may fee whether it moves its lips or appears‘to fuck of 
{wallow any thing; and when it does fo, we mutt imme- 
diately examine whether any, blood is difcharged, in order 
that we may be able immediately to flop the haemorrhage. 
We have known a very troublefome excrefcence anfe under 
the tongue of an infant, after it had been cut too deeply by 
an officious nurfe, 

The frenulum may alfo, in fome cafes, poffefs too great 
a facility of motion; namely, when, by a fault of the ori- 
ginal conformation it is too long in its perpendicular direc: 
tion, or when it does not extend far enough from the root , 
towards the apex of the tongue. This fault is not to be dif 
covered till the chfid begins to fpeak. Little or nothing 
can be done to remedy it, though it fometimes fpontaneoufly 
difappears as the child grows older. A fimilar defeét is pro- 
duced when the frenulum has been divided without neceflity, 
or when, in performing the operation from proper indica- 
tions, the incifion has been made too long: When eitber this 
or the preceding defe&t is prefent in a high degree, it fome- 
times happens that the infant, which is in the habit of fuek- 
ing as foonas it awakes, fucks down the apex of its tengue, 
and is fuffocated. If we difcover the accident in time, and 
extricate the tongue with our finger, the infant immediately 
recovers: it will, however, be neceflary that we fhould pre- 
vent the recurrence of a fimilar accident. ‘This we may do 
by two different means. As foon as the infant awakes, and 
begins to fuck, we mult either let ic have the breaft imme- 
diately, or we mutt put a finger or fome other fubflance into 
its mouth till the breaft can he given it. When it has been 
weaned it gradually lofes the habit of fucking its tongue, 
and then there is no more danger to be apprehended. When 
circumftances do not admit of fuch attention being paid to 
the infant, or when the child, after it has been weaned, flill 
retains the habit of fucking its tongue, we may prevent the 
tongue from being drawn down irtothe throat, by applying an 
ivory flick between the jaws of the child, which js to be taft- 
ened behind the neck and under the chin with fimags. With 
adults, whofe frenulum is either too loole, or does not extend 
far enough towards the tip of the tongue, we may employ 
the tongue-bandage of M. Petit or Pibrac, of which we fhall 
take notice under the article Wounps of the Tongue. 

Finally, by frequent and forcible fuétion of the-retro- 
verted tip of the tongue, adults may fometimes ftretch, elon- 
gate, and relax their frenulum, which before was quite per- 
fect, in fuch a manner as to produce all the defeéts above- 
mentioned. 

Inflead of a frenulum we fometimes find, in infants, a 
flefhy excrefcence under the apex of the tongue, which fre- 
quently is fo large as to prevent both fuétion and deglutition, 
and can only be removed by excifion. In this operation we 
have chiefly to apprehend the hemorrhage, which fometimes 
is fo profufeas to occafion the death of the patient. Asthe 
remedies abovementioned are not applicable in fuch cafes, we 
ought to employ the aétual cautery, or fometimes we may 
fucceed with compreffion. It might, perhaps, be advifeable 
to cut out, at firft, only a part of the excrefcence, fo as to 
enable the infant to fuck and fwallow ; after which, as he 
grows older, the reft of it may be extirpated with greater 
eafe and fafety, if it produce any inconvenience. Both in 
children and adults, fuétion, deglutition, fpeech, and matti- 
cation are fometimes impeded by painful excrefcences on the 
frenum, which onght to be removed by cutting, tying, or 
cauftic. Ulcers, fiftulas, and encyfted tumors, which are 
frequently found on the frenulum, muft be treated in the 
fame manner as when fituated in other parts of the body. 

Vide Chr. Car. Lang. Diff. de frenvlo lingua, ejufq. in- 
cifionc—Pref, Juit. Chr. Loder. Jenw, 1785. I. F. 

8 Schweighaufer 
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Schweighaufer Dif. de Affedtib. hngue. 
1780. 

“NNCYLOMELE, ayxvdounrdn, from cyxvaos, crooked, 
and pxdn, a probe: a furgeon’s crooked mre’ >, or a probe 
with a hook. 

ANCYLOSIS. See Ancuytosis 

ANCYLOTOMUS, (from eyxva%e, insurvo) Fr. Ancy- 
lotome. A knife forloofening the tongue. This inftrement 
is no morein ufe. he term is alfo applied in general to all 
crooked-bladed knives. 

ANCYLUS, in Conchology, a> nance 
to the Parerra Lacusrris of Linnzus. 
TRIS. 

ANCYRA, now called by the Turks Ancouri, im 
Ancient Geography, a city of Afia Minor, and formerly the 
capital of Galatia, fituate near the {mall lake Cenaxis, and 
not far from the river Halys, and belonging to the Teto- 
fazi. Paufanias (Attic. c. iv. p. 12.) intimates that it was 
founded by Midas, and that it derived its name from an an- 
chor which was found there, and which was preferved in the 
temple of Jupiter. It was afterwards greatly enlarged and 
adorned by Auguftus, who, on this account, might be 
deemed the founder of it. In the time of Nero this noble 
city received the title of the metropolis of Galatia ; and itis 
ftill populous. Its inhabitants, according to Suidas, were 
‘denominated Hellenogalate, or Greco-Galli. See An- 
GORA. 

Ancyra, Ancyra Abafitidis of Strabo, a town of Phry- 
gia, mentioned by Pliny (1. v. c. ult.) and confounded by 
‘Steph. Byz. with the Ancyra of Gallo-Grecia of the pre- 
ceding article. 

ANCYRA&, a town of Sicily, mentioned by Diodorus 
Siculus, lib. xiv. c. 49. 

ANCYREUM, a promontory of Afia Minor, noticed 
by Dionyfius Periegetes, as fituated where the Euxine Sea 
terminated, and where the Bofphorus commenced. 

ANCYROIDES, ayxuzoridns, is uled by fome writers in 
Anatomy for the procefs or fhooting forth of the fhoulder- 
bone, in form of a beak; otherwife called coracoides. 

ANCZAKRISH, in Geography, a river of Podolia, 
which difcharges itfelf into the Black Sea, near Oczakow. 

ANDA, in Botany, is a tree of Brafil, found, according to 
Pifon (Hilt. Nat. Racened.), in the forefts, at a {mall dif- 
tance from the fea-coait ; the wood of which is fpungy and 
light ; the leaf longifh, fibrous, and pointed; the flower 
large and yellow; and the fruit a grey nut, which inclofes, 
‘under a double rind, two kernels of the talte of chefnuts. 
The fruit is faid to be purgative, and a little emetic: two 
or three of the kernels are a dofe. ‘he Indians extra oil 
by expreflion from thefe kernels, with which the natives anoint 
their limbs. The rinds of the fruit are efteemed proper to 
“ftop a loofenefs ; thrown into ponds they kill the fifth. 

Anpa, in Ancient Geography, a town of Africa, ac- 
cording to Appian. 

ANDABAT A, in Antiquity, akind of GLApraToRs, 
who fought hookwinked ; having a fort of helmet that co- 
vered the eyes and even the face. 

They were called andabate, quafi avaSares, afcenfores, be- 
caufe they fought mounted on horfeback, or out of chariots. 
Others derive the word from ala, again/t, and Baiww, J go. 

Some fay, the anadahate fought in the dark, or late at 
night, after the circenfia were over. There were two men in 
the chariot, viz. the driver, or auriga, and the wuexSarns, 
who was alfo called awa, q.d. adfcenfor, or mounter ; 
whence by corruption the Latins formed the andabata. 

It has been diiputed among critics whether the andabate 
_ were a people who aétually fought blindfold in their wars, 


Argentor, 


given by Geoffroy 
See Lacus- 
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or a fet of combatants who only praAifed this method of 
fighting for the fake of exercife. 

ANDABATIS, in Ancient Geography, a town of Cap- - 

adocia. according to Antonine. , 

ANDACA, a town of India, which furrcndered to 
Alexander, but its fituationis unknown. 

ANDAGUAYLAS, in Geography, a jurifdiction of the 
empire of Peru, in South America, fubjeé& to the archbifhop 
of Lima: fituate ealt by fouth of the city of Guamanga, 
extending between two branches of the Cordillera above 20 
miles, and watered by feveral {mall rivers. It abounds in 
fugar plantations, grain of moft forts, and fruits. This 
province is one of the moft populous in thefe parts ; and its 
climate is partly hot, and partly temperate. 

ANDAGYRI, or Anpicri, a diftri& of the ifland of 
Sumatra, with a populous town of the fame name, fituate 
on ariver commodious for trade ; the chief article with which 
this diftri@t abounds is pepper. 

ANDAJA, a river of Spain, in Old Cattile, which 
joins the Duero. 

ANDALUSIA, a province of Spain, which formerly 
comprehended the kingdom of Granada, then cailed Upper 
Andalufia ; but the name is now appropriated to Lower Aye 
dalufia, which is the moft welterly province of the fouthern 
part of Spain. It is feparated, on the north, from Eftra- 
madura and New Catftile by the Sierra Morena Mountains: 
on the eait, from Portugal by the river Chanca, and on the 
weft, from Algarve by the Guadiana ; on the fonth, it has 
the ocean, the Straits of Gibraltar, and part of the Mediter- 
ranean; and along the fouth-eaift it has the kingdom of 
Granada. Its utmoft kkngth from Ubeda to Ayamente, 
is ninety leagues, and its breadth about fixty. Its chief 
cities and towns are Seville, the capital, Baeza, Gibraltar, 
Corduba, Cad'z, Medina Sidonia, Jaen, Port St. Mary, &c. 
{ts principal rivers are, the Guadalquivir, Xenil, Odier, 
or Odiel, Guadalate, and Tinto, or Azeche. Andalufia is 
reckoned the richeft and moi fertile province of Spain ; 
abounding in exquilite fruits of all kinds, honey, excellent 
wine, grain, filk, fugar, fine oil, numerous herds of cattle 
particularly horfes, metals, cinnabar, and a fpecies of quick- 
filver. The air, though warm, is refrefhed by cooling 
breezes, and the great extent of fea coatt is favourable to 
commerce. ‘The wool of Andalufia, fays Keyfler, (Travels, 
vol. iii, p, 20.) is known to furpafs all other; though the 
fheep on which it grows were originally natives of England. 
The name of Andalufia is applied by the Arabs not only to 
the modern province, but to the whole peninfula of Spain. 
Some have derived the name from Vandalufia, the country 
of the Vandals; but the Handalufia of Cafiri, which figni- 
fies in Arabic the region of the evening, or of the weit, or 
the Hefperia of the Grecks, is perfeétly appofite. Gibbon’s 
Hitt. vol. ix. p. 467. 

Awnpatusia, Nsw, adiftri@ of South America, in the 
eaftern part of the province of Terra Firma, fituate on the 
coalt of the Atlantic, oppofite to the Leeward Iflands. The 
boundaries of this territory are indefinite, as the Spaniards 
pretend a right to countrics in which they have never eftab- 
lifhed any fettlements. If the diftri&s of Camanaand Paria 
are included, it extends, according to the moft reafonable li- 
mits, 500 miles from north to fouth, aud about 270 from 
eaft to weft. The interior country is woody and moun- 
tainous, variegated with fine vallies that yield corn and paf- 
turage. The produce of the country confifts chiefly in dyes 
ing drugs, gums, medicinal roots, Brazil wood, fugar, to- 
bacco, and fome valuable timber; to which may be added 
pearls, for which the Spaniards ufed to fith along this coalt 
to Carthagena, ‘The capital of Andalufia is Camana, Cu- 

mana, 
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wana, oras fome writers call it, New Corduba, fituate in 
N. lat. 9° 53’, about nine miles from the North fea, As 
the place was naturally ttrony, the Spaniards laid the foun- 
dation of a town in 1520, and fortified it with a cattle, 
waich was capable of making a vigorous defence ; and this 
was actually the cafe in 1670, when the Buccaneers aflaulted 
it, and weve repulfed with great ffaughter. Mod. Un, Tit. 
vol. xxxv. p. 176. 

ANDALUSICUS, in Ornitholszy, a {pecies of Terrao 
that inhabits Audalulia, Itis rufous, variegated with black : 
underlide reddith white : legs and bill feih coloured, Gmelin. 
"The black marks on the plumage are irregular, but partly 
difpofed in bars; the neck and brealt are {lightly tinged with 
yellow ; the quills dufky. It has only three toes, which are 
ail placed forwards. Latham. ‘his is the AypaLusian 
Quart of the latter author. 

ANDAMANS, two iflands in the Gulf of Bengal, op- 
pofite to the cvalt of Malacca, thongh at a conhderable 
ditance. They are denominated the Great and the Little 
Andaman, which is about eight leagues in length, and five in 
breadth. The former is about 140 miles long, aud its greatelt 
breadth about 20; its decp bays afford exceilent harbours, 
aod one of its numerous creeks paffes through the ifland, and 
is navigable by fmall veflels. ‘Phe foil is chicfly black mould, 
and the cliffS are compoled of a white arenaccous tone. 
The foretts, which are extenfive, afford fome valuable trees, 
as ebony, and the Mellori, or Nicobar bread fruit. The only 
quadrupeds are wild hogs, monkies, and rats. he filh, 
fupplicd by the fea, are, for the moft part, mullets, foles, 
and good oytters. The conduct of the inhabitants manifelts 
very little civilization ; they are brutal, deceittul, and fero- 
cious ; and they are probably cannibals. ney have woolly 
heads, and perfectly refemble negroes. As to their origin, 
report fays, that they are defcended from a crew of African 
flaves. Soon after the Porcuguefe had difcovered the paf- 
fage to India round the Cape of Good Hope, one of their 
thips, having on board a number of Mozambique negroes, 
was loft oun the Andaman iflands, which, it is faid, were 
till then uninhabited. The blacks remained in the ifland, 
and fettled it; whereas the Europeans made a {mall fhal- 
lop, in which they failed to Pegu. But this account is not 
compatible with the defcription given of thefe iflanders by 
the Mahometan travellers in the ninth century. Canoes, 
however, might have been driven from the African coafts by 
a fouth-welt monfoon ; and this defert ifle might have been 
thus occupisd. A Britifh fettlement has been lately formed 
onthe Greater Andaman, and fome convitis have been fent 
thither from Bengal. The natives are about 2000, and are 
now profiting by the example of Engilifh induitry. The 
limits of thefe iflands are in N. lat. 14° o’. 10° 8’ E. long. 
93° 3’ 93° 35’. Aliatic Refearches, v. 11. and iv. 

ANDAMAS, a town of Perfia, in the province of Ku- 
ziftan, 45 leagues weil of I/pahan. 

ANDAMENTO, in Mu/ic, the motivo, or movement in 
giving out the fubjeét of a fugue; a theme, longer and 
more important than a Point, which fee. 

ANDANASAR, in Geography, a town of India, on 
this fide the Ganges, in Decan. 

ANDANCE, a town of France, in the department of 
the Ardcche, and chief place of a canton, in the diltrict of 
Mezen, on the Rhone, 20 miles north of Valence, and 12 
north of ‘Tournon. 

ANDANIA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Meffenia, 
fouth-weit of Meffene. It was one of the moft ancient 
cities, and had probably been the capital of the country. 
Paufanias (Meffenica. c.1, p. 252. 323.) has given a particu- 
far account of its origin, aid of its decline and defertion. 


feflucam, vendere & tradere per andelangam. &e. 
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ANDANIS, a river of Carmania, fo called by Pliny 
and Ptolemy, but denominated by Arrian, Anamis. 

ANDANTE, in Mu/fic, from andare, ltal. to walk, &e. 
neither to run nor to creep, but the medium between both 
thofe motions. Andantino, the diminutive of andante, ts ap- 
plied to movements fomewhat quicker, and bordering on 
allegretio, ov rather graziofo. 

ANDAR, a people of India, on the other fide of the 
Ganges, who formed, according to Pliny, a very powerful 
nation, Wardouin is of opinion, that the country which 
Pliny meant to deferibe was the kingdom of Pegu. 

ANDARAX, in Geography, a town of Spain, in the 
country of Granada, fx miles*north-wett of Almeria. 

ANDARBA, in Ancient Geography, a town placed by 
Antonine in Dalmatia. 

ANDARGE, in Geography, a river of France, which 
rifes in the valhes of Onflan, aud joius the Arvon near Ver- 
neuil, 

ANDARIACA, a town of Afia Minor, which was 
fituated, according to Ptolemy, in Lycia. 

ANDARINI, a palle of vermiceli, reduced into five 
gras, like anmilced. 

ANDARISTUS, in Ancient Geography, a town-of Eu- 
rope, in Macedonia. Ptolemy reters it to the Pelagonians. 

ANDARO Jfland, in Geography, lies on the wellera 
coalt of the peninfula of India. N. lat. 10%. and E. tong. 
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13 SNDASTES, an Indian nation, in Canada. 

ANDATE, in Mythology, the goddels of Victory, was 
one of the principal deites of the ancient Britous; the had 
a famous temple at Camelodunum. 

ANDATIS, in Anctent Geography, a cown of Ethiopia, 
on the bauks of the Nile, according to Pliny. 

ANDAUTONIUM, a town ot Higher Pannonia, upon 
the river Savus, north-ealt of Sifcia. 

ANDAYE, in Geography, a {ea-port town of France, 
in the department of the Lower Pyrenees, near the mouth 
of the Bidatloa, on the borders of Spain, with ftrong for- 
tifications, aud a good trade; five miles fouth weft of St. 
Jean de Luz. N. lat. 43° 25’. W. long. 1° 45’. 

ANDEAH, a town of Hindottan, in the circar of Bil- 
fah, 30 miles eaft-north-ealt ef Biltah, and 120 fouth of 
Agra. = 

"AN DECRIUM, or Anverrium, in Ancient Geography, 
a town of Dalmatia. 

ANDEB, or Aintas, in Geography, a town of Turkey 
in Atia, in the government of Aleppo, fituate on the road 
that leads from Aleppo to Erzerum, near the river Sefchar, 
in a valley that abounds with vines, various kinds of fruits 
aud apples of a large fize. This was ancintly dntiocha ad 
Taurum,. 

ANDEGAN, the capital of Fergana, one of the pro- 


vinces of great Bucharia. 


ANDEGAVI. See Annes. , 
ANDEIRA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia 


Minor, in Thebaic Cilicia, at fome diltance to the north of 
the {mall river Scilleus. Near this town there was a chapel 
confecrated to the mother of the gods, and a fubterraneous 
grotto, which extended as far as Palcea. : 

ANDEL, in Geography, a town of Franee, in the de- 
partment of the northern coalt, and chief place of a canton, 
in the diltriét of Lamballe, feven miles catt of St. Brieuc. 

ANDELANGA, in Midddle Age Writers, occurs as part 
of the formula of divers donations. 

In this fenfe we meet with donare per andelangam & 
Some will 
have the term properly to denote what we call an and- 
iron; 
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iron; others a long ftaff, or rod, which it is known was 
much ufed in the aét of putting into pofleffion. 

The word is fometimes alfo written andelangus, andelago, 
andilago, or andalagus, &c. 

ANDELINGEN, or Anvetrincen, in Geography, a 
town of Swifferland, in the canton of Zurich ; feated on an 
eminence in a vogtey of the fame name, and near the river 
Thur; 17 miles north-north-eaft of Zurich. 

ANDELLE, a river of France, in the province of 
Normandy, which rifes near Ferté-en-Bray, paffles by Vexin- 
Normand, and difcharges itfelf into the Seine, about four 
leagues above Rouen. 

ANDELOT, a town of France, in the department of the 
Upper Marne, and chief place of a cauton, in the diftrict 
of Chaumont, onthe river Rougnon; jo miles north-north- 
ealt of Chaumont. 

ANDELSPACH, a river of Germany, which runs 
into the Danube, near Scheir. 

ANDELUS, in Ancient Geography, a town of Spain, 
placed by Ptolemy among the Vafcones. ‘ 

ANDELY, in Geography, a town of France, and prin- 
cipal place of a diftri&, in the department of Eure. It is 
divided into two by a paved caufeway ; one of the parts is 
called Le Grand Andely, and the other Le. Petit Andely ; the 
oneis upon the Seine, the other upon the riverGambon. It 
is 20 miles fouth-eaft of Rouen. N. lat. 49° 15’. E. long. 
Trg. 

ANDENA, in Ancient Writers, denotes a {wath in mow- 
ing. The word is likewife ufed to fignify as much ground as 
a man can ftride over at once. 

ANDENAS, in Geography, a {mall ifland of Norway, in 
the North Sea, with a town of the fame name. N. lat. 
69° 30’. E. long. 14° 54’. 

ANDEOL, or Anniot, a {mall town of France, in the 
Vivarais, at the junction of the Ardeche with the Rhone. 
It is four leagues from Viviers. N. lat. 44° 24’. E. long. 
Pe cas 

ANDERA, a beautifal village of Egypt, on the Nile, 
in which are found feveral monuments that indicate its for- 
mer grandeur. 

ANDERAB, the chief city of the province of Toka- 
reftan, in Great Bucharia, fituate near a pafs through the 
mountains of Hindogh Koh, which feparate India and Perfia 
from Bucharia, and poffeffed by the Ufbeck Tartars. As 
there is no other way of croffing the mountains towards 
India with beafts of carriage, except through this city, all 
travellers and goods from Bucharia are obliged to pay 
four percent. On this account the khan of Balk maintains 
a confiderable number of foldiers in this place, which is 
otherwife of no great ftrength. Anderab, though fmall, is 
very rich and populous. ‘The neighbouring mountains yield 
quarries of lapis lazuli, which furnifh a confiderable trade 
between the Buchari and Perfia and India. 

ANDER-ESCH, a town of the duchy of Luxemburg, 
two leagues and a half fouth of Luxemburg. 

ANDERITUM, or Anverivum, in Ancient Geography, 
afterwards called Gadali, the capital of the Gabali, in 
Aquitania Prima. It was an epifcopal fee; but the city 
was ruined by an incurfion of the Alemanni, and the fee 
was transferred to Mende. 

ANDERLECH, in Geography, a town of Brabant, 
three miles fouth-weft from Bruflels. 

ANDERNACH, a town of Germany, in the circle of 
the Lower Rhine ; in the archbifhopric of Cologn, and ina 
prefecturate of the fame name. It was anciently called An- 
toniacum, Antunacum, and Antonacenfe caffellum, and was a 
free ar city. In the year 1496 it was by force of arms 
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rendered municipal by the eleétor of Cologn, to whom 
now belongs. It is feated on the Rhine, and a toll is levied 
on travellers for the fupport of its walls. Its trade, for 
which it is advantageoufly fituated, confifts principally of 
{tone ware, tiles, timber, and the foriff, a {tone ufed in con- 
ftruGting dykes, which are conveyed to Holland by the 
Rhine. It is alfo remarkable on account of the large rafts 
which are here built upon the borders of the Rhine, the fmaler 
ones being brought down the rivers Mayn and Rhine from 
Franconia and the country about Mentz, which are here 
united with thofe of Andernach. One of thefe rafts, when 
it arrives in Holland, whither they pafs from the month of 
May to the end of Anguft, is calculated to be worth about 
80,000 guilders. They frequently require from 2 to 300 
mento guide them. An irreconcileable animofity fubfilts 
between the inhabitants of Andernach and thofe of Lintz, 
and it is kept up by an annual fermon preached again{t the 
latter in the open market-place of Andernach. Tiere are 
three medicinal {prings in its vicinity. It is fitwated on the 
confines of the electorate of Treves, three leagues north-wett 
from Coblentz, and eight and a half fouth-fouth-cait from 
Cologn. N. lat. 50° 29’. E.long. 17° 9’. - Render’s Tour, 
vol. i. p. 316. 

ANDERNO Port lies on the eaft fide of Scarpante, 
near the Archipelago Iflands, nearly in the courfe from the 
ealt end of Candia Ifland to Rhodes, to the north-eaft. 

ANDERO, Sr. a fea-port town in the Bay of Bifcay, 
in Old Caftile, feated on a {mall peninfula. It is a trading 
town, and contains about 700 houfes, 2 parith churches, 
and 4 monatteries. Here the Spaniards build and lay up 
fome of their men of war. N. lat. 43° 20’. W. long. 
4° 30’, 

Anpvero [fland, St. See Anvres. 

ANDERSKOW, a town of Denmark, in the Ifland of 
Zealand, one mile fouth-eaft of Slagelfe. 

ANDERSON, Acexannper, in Biography, an eminent 
mathematician, was born at Aberdeen, in Scotland, and 
flourifhed at the latter end of the 16th, and beginning of the 
17thcenturies. He was profeffor of mathematics at Paris, 
where he publifhed feveral ingenious works in geometry and 
algebra, both thofe of his own and of other perfons. In 1612 
was publifhed in 4to.a f{upplement to Apollonius, written 
by Ghetaldus, under the title of “* Supplementum Apol- 
lonii redivivi.”” His “* Antilogia,”’ treating of the analytic 
method of reafoning, and containing farther obfervations on 
the former work, was publifhed at Paris in gto. in 1615. 
About the fame time he publifhed two treatifes of Vieta, 
* On Equations,” with a dedication, preface, and appendix, 
and Vieta’s tra&t of “ Angular SeCtions,” with demonttra- 
tions. A coufin of this gentleman, whofe name was David 
Anderfon, was alfo diftinguifhed for his acquaintance with 
mathematical and mechanical {cience. His daughter was the 
mother of the celebrated James Gregory, and as foon as fhe 
difcovered his propenfity to thefe fciences, fhe took pains in 
giving him neceffary inftru€lions in the elements of mathe- 
matics. Hutton’s Math. Dié. 

Anpverson, Sir Epmunp, an Englifh lawyer, was de- 
f{cended froma Scots family, fettled in Lincolnfhire, and 
profecuted his ftudies, firft at Oxford, and afterwards 
in the Inner Temple, where in due time he became a bar- 
rifter. Inthe 19th year of Queen Elizabeth, he was ap- 
pointed the queen’s ferjeant at law, and foon after one of 
the juftices of aflize. In 1581 he went the Norfolk circuit, 
and diftinguifhed himfelf by his zeal againft Browne, who 
was the founder of the feét denominated Brownifts. His 
continued zeal in fupport of the eftablifhed church recom- 
mended him to the queen ; and in 1582 he was advanced to 
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the dignity of lord chief jultice of the common plas. 
In the following year he received the honour of knighthood. 
In 1580 he was appointed one of the commiflioners for 
trying Mary, queen of Scots, and he fat in the ftar-chamber 
when fentence was pronounced againit her. He afterwards, 
viz. in 1587, fat inthe fame court, when Davidfon, the 
queen’s fecretary, was charged with iffuing the warrant for 
the execution of Mary, contrary to queen Elizabeth’s com- 
mand, and without her knowledge ; and it was his opinion 
that the fecretary had done ‘* jultum non julté,’”? what was 
right but not in adue manner; upon which Mr. Granger 
very properly obferves, that this_diltin€tion was * excellent 
logic for finding an innocent man guilty, and drawn from 
the fame mood and figure with the queen’s order and no- 
order for David{on’s figning the warrant.”’ The diltin@tion, 
however, was admitted; and the fecretary was fentenced to 
pay a fine of 10,000 pounds, and to be imprifoned during 
the queen’s pleafure. Judge Anderfon-feems to have im- 
bibed, in connegtion with this fubferviency to the will of 
the court, an intolerant and perfecuting {pirit; and he has 
been reproached on this account, and not unjuftly, by the 
Puritan writers. Mr. Pierce, in his ‘* Vindication of the 
Diffenters,’ p. 129, (ed. Lond., 8vo., 1717,) charges 
him with very unjultifiable condu& with regard to Udal, a 
Puritan minifter, who was confined in 1589, and tried and 
condemned the year following, and with endeavouring to 
trick him out of his life. Upon an examination of Udal, 
at the houfe of Lord Cobham, in January, 1559—90, 
the lord chief juftice endeavoured to draw from him a con- 
feffion that he was the author of certain books, which fur- 
nifhed the charges againit him; though a law, 42 Edw. LII. 
c. 3. to which Udal referred, fays generally, that no man 
fhall be put to anfwer without prefentment before juftices, 
or matter of record, or by due procefs, and writ original, 
&c. Udal, indeed, was not tried till July following; ne- 
verthelefs the judge mufl know that, confidering the dif- 
pofition of government towards feparatifls, fuch a con- 
feffion might endanger his life. He manifefted a fimilar 
fpirit in 1596; when he declared in his charges, in the 
northern circuit, that. thofe who oppofed the eltablifhed 
church, oppofed her majefty’s authority, who was fupreme 
in all cafes ecclefiaftical as well as civil, and on this account 
they were enemics to the ftate, and dilturbers of the public 
peace ; and he directed the grand juries to inquire concern- 
ing perfons of this defcription, that they might be punifhed. 
At Lincoln, in his firft and fecond charge, as we are informed 
by the letter of a clergyman, preferved in Strype’s Annals, 
vol. iv. p. 267, he infinuated with wonderful vehemency, that 
the country is troubled with Brownitts, with difciplinarians as 
he called them, and ereGtors of Prefbyteries. He alfo called 
the preachers knaves ; faying, that they would ftart up in 
the pulpit, and fpeak againtt every body ; he urged the grand 
jury to fupprefs, by the itatute again{t Conventicles, a meet- 
ing held even with the bifhop’s allowance, at Lowth ; and de- 
clared that he would complain to her majefty of any, though 
never fo great, who fhould fhow themfelves difcontented 
with the jury for any fuch matter; in fhort, he conducted 
himfelf with fo mach wrath, fo many oaths, and fuch re- 
proachful revilings, upon the bench, that offence was taken 
at it by perfonsof principal credit and note, throughout all 
the circuits. 

He was neverthelefs an able lawyer, and adhered with 
rigorous exaétnefs to the flatutes; nor does it appear, that 
his obedience to the will of the fovereign proceeded, like 
that of others, from view of perfonal intereft, or from a 
fear of lofing his office, but from refpeét for what he deemed 
the conftitutional right of the crown. Ina cafe, when the 
gacen would have ftretched her prerogative beyond the limit 
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of the law, the lord chief juflice and his brethren refilted, 
and by their {teadinefs obliged the queen to relinquifh her 
claim. Healfo, together with the other judges, figned a 
remonttrance again{t the arbitrary proceedings of the court, 
by which at the command of a counfellor, or nobleman, 
fubjedis were frequently committed to prifon, and detained 
without good caufe, and contrary to the laws of the realm ; 
a fpirited meafure which produced confiderable effect ; for 
we are told in Sir William Anderfon’s reports (Reports, 
part li. p. 297,) that ‘after this there did follow more 
quietnefs than before.’? Upon the acceffion of James I., 
the lord chief juftice was continued in his office; and he 
retained it till his death in 1605. With a harfh and 
fevere temper, and intolerant principles, which rendered him 
hoftile to fectaries, and with notions ef arbitrary power, 
which made him, in fome cafes, an inftrument of tyranny, he 
appears to have pofleffed great firmnefs of temper, and in- 
dependence of character. If his principles would not fuffer 
him to be always an equitable judge, he was a great lawyer, 
and, on the whole, an boneft man.””? His works are ** Re- 
ports of Cafes, adjudged in the time of queen Elizabeth, 
in the common bench,’ in folio, London, 16443; ‘*Refo- 
lutions and Judgments in the Courts of Weitminiter, in the 
latter end of the reign of queen Elizabeth, ’’ publifhed by 
John Goldefborough, Esq. 1653. The title is now exting. 
Biog. Brit. 

Anperson, Joun, the fon of a rich merchant, was 
born at Hamburgh, in 1674. Having made great proficiency 
in canon law, natural hiftory, and the languages, be was 
made fyndic of the city of Hamburgh, and he was employed 
in various negociations in the principal courts of Europe. 
In the profecution of his ftudy and refearch, he direéteda 
particular, attention to the northern nations, and both b 
reading and converfation obtained a very confiderable degree 
of information concerning them. By means of the Danith 
colonies eflablifhed in Davis’s Straits, he gained an ac- 
curate knowledge of thofe fequeftered parts, and he was 
enabled to correct many erroneous and fabulous accounts, 
concerning the ftate of Iceland. ‘The refult of his inquiries 
was communicated to the public ina German work, entitled, 
«The natural hiftory of Iceland, Greenland, Davis’s Straits, 
and other northern regions ;’’ fince tranflated into other 
languages. Mr. Anderfon died.in 1743 ; and left behind 
him MS. pieces, that have not been publifhed. Moreri. 

AnpeErson, Apam, a native of Scotland, was brother 
to Rey. James Anderfon, D. D. editor of the “ Diplo- 
mata Scotiz,’”’ and * Royal Genealogies,’ minifter of the 
Scots church, in Swallow-flreet, Piccadilly, and known in 
London, among his conneétions, by the name of bilhop 
Anderfon ; a learned but imprudent man, who loft a great 
part of his property in the year 172c. Adam s\nderfon 
was for .,o years a clerk in the South Sea Houfe; one of 
the truftees for eftablifhing the colony of Georgia, in 
America; and one of the court of affiltants of the Scots 
corporation, in London. His well known work, entitled, 
‘© An Hiftorical and Chronological Dedu€tion of the Origin 
of Commerce,”? was firlt printed in two volumes, fol., in 
17643 anda new edition of it, with confiderable additions, 
was publifhed in four vclumes, 4to., in 1789. Mr. Ane 
derfon died in Red Lion-ftreet, Clerkenwell, Jan. 10, 1755. 

Awnpverson’s Lfland, m Geography, a {mall ifland in the 
North Pacific ocean, difcovered foon after Mr. Anderfon, 
the furgeon of the Refolution, had breathed his laft, and fo 
called after his name. It was feen at fome diftance from a 
rocky point called Cape Newnham, fituated in N. lat. 
58° 42’. E. long. 197° 36’. 

ANDES, in Ancient Geography, a {mall place of Italy, 
near Mantua, celebrated as the birth-place of Virgil; hence 
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he is ealled Andinus, according to fome copies of Silius 
Italicus, lib. viii. v. 5965 whillt others read onius. It is 
now the village of Bandes, fituate where the Veronefe hilis 
imperceptibly flope down into the plain of Mantua. 

Anves, ANDEGAYI, or ANDiCAVI, a people of Gaul, to the 
eat of the Namnetes or Nannetes, and to the north of the 
river Liger. Pliny (lib. iv. c. 18.) calls them Andegavi, and 
they are denominated by Tacitus (Annal. ili. c. 41.) An- 
decavi, which Ptolemy has corruptedinto Ondicave. Their 
chief city was called Juliomagus or Civitas Andicavorum, 
It is now Angers, and the territory of the Andes was the 
prefent Anjou. The Andes, or Andecavi, were valiant, 
and fought bravely in defence of their liberty ; they entered 
into the confpiracy of Vercingetorix, under the condu& of 
Dumnacus; and under the empire of Tiberius, when they 
were grievoufly opprefied with taxes, they railed the ftandard 
of rebeilion. ee 

AnbeEs, a chain of mountains in South America, called 
by. the Spaniards Cordillera de los Andes, or great chain of 
Andes, which commences near the capes of Ifidro and Pi- 
Jares, in the fouthern extremity of the continent, and 
ftretches along the Pacilic ocean, at the mean diftance of 
about 100 miles, traverfing the kingdom of Chili, and the 
provinces of Buenos Ayres, Peru, and Quito, to the weft 
fide of the gulf of Darien, through an interval of not lefs 
than 4600 miles. From thence they continue their courfe 
through the extenfive kingdom of New Spain, till they lofe 
themlelves in the unexplored countries of the north. The 
chicf fummits of this range of mountains are near the 
Equator, not far from the city of Quito. The higheft of 
them is Chimborazo, about 100 miles fouth of Quito, and 
about to miles north of Riobamba; and its height was 
computed by. the French mathematicians, who were em- 
ployed from 1735 to 1743, in meafuring a degree of the equa- 
tor, to be about 3217 French toifes, or 20,280 feet, above the 
level of the fea; that is about 50co feet higher than Mont 
Blanc. But as thefe mountains are elevated on the high 
plain of Quito, which is elevated farther above the fea than 
the top of the Pyrenées, and conftitutes more than one- 
third of the computed height, they are inferior in actual 
elevation to Mont Blanc. ‘hat part of Chimborazo, which 
is covered with perpetual fuow, is about 2400 fect from the 
fummit. The mountain next in height is fuppofed to be 
the volcano of Cotopathi, which is eftimated at about 18,400 
feet, and is fituated about 25 miles fouth-eaft of Quito. 
Other elevated -fummits are Pachincha, a few miles north- 
eaft of Quito ; and the Altar and Sanga, fouth-ealt of Chim- 
borazo. In the province of Quito, the Andes form a 
double chain, including the plain of Quito. The weftern 
ridge comprehends Pachincha, Ihinifla, Chimborazo, &c.; 
and the eafterm is compofed of Cotopafhi, the Altar, 
Sanga, &c.; and this double ridge is extended for about 
500 miles from the fouth of Cuenza to the north of Popayan. 
Lhe highetl of thefe ridges is barren, and covered with 
{now, although it lies in the torrid zone; the other, which 
is lower, is fruitful in woods, groves, &c. and abounds 
with wild hogs and fheep, called guanacos, which refemble 
a camel in fhape, but of a fmaller fize, and bearing hair 
for fottnefs, firmnefs, aud colour, preferred to filk. 

There are feveral arms, or ramitications, which proceed 
from the Andes, and which ferve to confolidate the union 
of the fouthern with the northern parts of America. The 
moft northern of thefe, or that of the coalt of Venezuela, 
lying between nine and ten degrees of N. latitude, isthe molt 
lofty and narrow. ‘This great chain of the Andes extends 

from the high plain of Quito, by Popayan and Choco, on 
the well of the river Atrato, towards the ilthmus, where, 
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on the banks of the Chagré, it forms mountainous land only 
about 1200 feet high. [rom the fame Andes proceed f{c- 
veral branches, one called the Sierra de Abibe, towards the 
province of St. Marta, covered with fnow, and vifible from 
the fea. ‘This chain is reflrified, as it approaches the gulf 
of Mexico, and cape of Vela, and afterwards runs due eat 
towards the mountain of Paria, or <ven to the ifle of 
Trinidad. The greateft height is in the two Sierras Ne- 
vadas of St. Marta, and of Merida; the firkt being near 
5000 varas, and the fecond 5400 varas, about 2350 toifes, 
or 14,000 Englifh feet above the fea. Several mountains 
of this chain are perhaps equal in height to Mont Blanc; 
they are perpetually covered with {now, and frequently pour 
from their fides ftreams of boiling fulphureous water; and 
the highelt peaks are elevated amidit mountains of little 
height, that of Meridan being near the plain of Caracas, 
which is only 260 feet above the fea. The general height 
ef the chain of the coaft is from fix to Soo toifes ; the Ne- 
vada of Merida is 2350, and the Silla de Caracas 1316, 
lowering towards the eait, fo that cape Codera is only 176 
toifes. This depreflion, however, is only of the primitive 
rock ; for titere are fecondary calcareous mountains from 
cape Unara, which are higher than the gneifs, or foliated 
granite, and the micaceous fchiltus. Thefe calcareous 
mountains, covered with calcareous free-ftone, follow this 
chain on its fouthern fide, and increafe in height towards the 
eaftern point of the continent. The chain of the coaft is 
more fteep towards the north than the fouth ; and there isa 
dreadful perpendicular precipice of 1300 toifes in the Silla 
de Caracas, above Caravelledo, the northern part of this 
chain being perhaps broken by the gulf of Mexico. 

The fecond chain, which is that of Parima, or of the 
cataraéts of Orinoco, was fcarcely deemed paffable till 
within 30 years, fince the expedition of Ituriaga and Solano. 
It leaves the Andes near Popayan, and ftretching from weft 
to ealt, from the fources of the Guaviari, appears to extend 
to the north-ealt of that river, forming the catara¢ts of May- 
pura and Atures, in the Orinoco, lat. 5°, which are truly 
dreadful, and neverthele(s afford the only paflage yet opened 
towards the vale of the Amazons. Thence this chain con- 
tinues its courfe, with a breadth fometimes of 120 leagues, 
north-eailt to the river Caronis, but further to the ealt its 
continuation is little known. It has, however, been dif- 
clafed by Don Antonio Santos, who, under the difguife of 
an Indian, pafled from the mouth of the river Caronis, to ~ 
the little lake of Parima, and obferved this range between 
4° and 5° N. lat., where it is about 60 leagues broad, and 
divides the waters which fall into the Orinoco and Efquibo,, 
from thofe that fall into the river of Amazons. Further to 
the eaft, this range becomes {till wider, defcending fouth 
along the Mao, where the Dutch call a part of it Dorado, 
or the mountain of gold; as it is compofed ef bright mi- 
caceous {chiltus, which gives a fimilar charaéter to a {mall 
ifle in the lake of Parima. ‘To the eaft of the Efquibo this 
range takes a fouth-eaft direCtion, and joins the granitic 
mountains of Guiana, in which is the fource of the river 
of Surinam, and alfo of other rivers. his lait group of 
mountains is very extenlive, the fame gneifs being tound at 
8° 20’ and 2° 14’. This wide range is inbabited by a number 
of favage tribes, which are not much known in Europe. It 
no where feems to rife to an equal height. with the northern. 
range of the coait ; the mountain of Duida, whofe volcano 
is in lat. 3° 13’, not far from Efmeralda, being deemed the 
higheft, and, by the meafure of Humboldt, found 1323 
toifes above the fea. ‘This is a pitturefque and majeitic 
mountain, ejecting flames towards the clofe of the rainy 
feafon, and fituate near a beautiful plain, covered with palm- 
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trees and ananas. Towards the ealt it feems to terminate 
in broken rocks; but without any appearance of any fe- 
condary ftrata, the rocks being granite, gneifs, micaceous 
{chiftus, and hornblende flate. 

The third chain of primitive mountains, or that of Chi- 
quitos, unites the Andes of Peru and Chili with the moun- 
tains of Brazil and Paraguay, and flretches from La Paz, 
Potofi, and Tucuman, through the provinces of Moxos, 
Chiguitos, and Chaco, towards the government of the 
Mines, and of St. Paul, in Brazil, The higheft fummits 
appear to be between 15° and 20°; the rivers there pafling 
to that of Amazons, or that of La Plata. 

Between thefe three great ridges are three immenfe vallies ; 
that of Orinoco, that of the river of Amazons, and that 
of the Pampas of Buenos Avres, from 19° to 52° fouth lat. 
all opening to the ealt, but fhut on the weft by the Andes. 
The middle valley, or that of the Amazons, is covered with 
forelts fo thick, that the rivers alone form roads; while 
thofe of Orinoco aud Pampas are favannahs or grafly plains, 
with a few {cacttered palms ; and fo level, that fometimes for 
Soo fquare leagues there is no elevation excecding eight or 
ten inches. In the northern plain the primitive rock is co- 
vered with limeftone, gypfum, and freeftone, while in that 
of the Amazons the eranite every where appears. The ge- 
neral inclination is to the north-welt, which, according to 
Humboldt, is the ufual arrangement of primitive rocks. 
In the Andes petrifa&ions are uncommon, but there are 
fometimes patches of gypfum, and fecondary limeftone ; 
while the range of Parima confifts entirely of granite and 
other primitive rocks. But in the calcareous freeflone of 
the northern ridges of the coaft, Humboldt found many 
fhells, feemingly of recent petrifa€tion, as they are thofe of 
the fea, now at the diftance of nine leagues. In the plain 
of Orinoco are found petrified trees, in a coarfe breccia. 
Granite forms the chain of Parima; but in that of the coaift 
it is covered, or mingled with gneifs and micaceous {chiftus. 
It is fometimes {tratified in beds from two to three fect thick, 
and fometimes contains large cryftals of felfpar. The 
micaceous fchiftus fometimes prefents red garnets, and fap- 
pare; andin the gneifs of the mountain of Avila green 
garnets appear. In the range of Parima there occur large 
maffes of moft brilliant talc, formerly imparting fuch repu- 
tation to the Dorado, fituate between the rivers Efquibo 
and Mao, and other mountains, which like burnifhed gold, 
refle& the light of the fun, and have hence been deno- 
minated the fhining mountains. Smeétite, or foft jad, is 
formed into idols: and Condamine difcovered that hard jad, 
called Amazon ftone. Schiftofe chlorite alfo occurs ; and 
beautiful hornblende flate rifes through the ftreets of 
Guaiana, or S. Thome. Other fubftances are decompofed 
felfpar or kaolin, primitive limeftone and plumbago ; and 
there are veins of quartz, which contain auriferous pyrites, 
and antimony, native gold, grey copper, and malachite. 
The copper mines of Aroa are alone wrought, and produce 
about 1500 quintals yearly. Slate is rare, but fometimes 
covers the micaceous fchiftus ; and in the northern chain 
there are rocks of ferpentine, veined with bluifh fteatite. 
The grunftein of Werner fometimes occurs in that ridge. 
Among the rocks called tranfitive by Werner, as conne&ting 
the primitive with the fecondary, are trap, green flate, 
amygdaloid, and the fchiftofe porphyry of that author, 
green with cryftals of felfpar. The fecondary rocks are 
limeftone, gypfum, argillaceous fchiftus, and freeftone, or 
calcareous fandftone, with coarfe breccia. 

The eaftern fpurs of the Andes, according to Helms, a 
praétical German mineralogift, who was employed for fome 
years in the mines of Peru, fometimes prefent redand green 
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granite, and gneifs, as towards Cordova, and Tucuman, 
but the grand chain confifts chiefly of argillaceous fchiftus, 
or various kinds of thick flate, bluifh, dark red, flefh colour, 
grey and yellow; on which, in many places, are incumbent 
{trata of limeftone, and large maffes of ferruginous fand{tone. 
No mountains, fays this anthor, have been obferved by 
him in Hungary, Saxony, or the Pyrenées, which are fo 
irregular as the Andes, or broken into fuch alternate fub- 
ftances, manifelting fuch prodigious revolution of nature. 
Amid the argillaceous {chiftus the metals fometimes occur 
in veins of quartz, fometimes in alluvial layers of fandttone, 
and iron fand. Near Potofi are irregular beds of large 
bullets of granite ; and the celebrated mountain, fo rich im 
filver ore, 1s chiefly compofed of a firm yellow argillaceous 
flate, full of veins of ferruginous quartz, in which are found 
fome of the belt ores. In pafling the highett ridge of the 
Andes, between Potofi and Lima, Helms {till found argil+ 
laceous f{chiltus, the predominant fubftance ; fometimes 
with ftrata of fand{tone, fometimes with long extents 
of granite. Near the lake of Titicaca the Andes are 
of prodigious height, this being the centre of the 
chain, and perhaps equalling the fummits near Quito ; 
and Helms obferved in fome places the bafis of ar- 
gillaceous fchiftus covered with alluvial layers of marl). 
gypfum, limeftone, fand, fragments of porphyry, and even 
reck falt; and yet rich filver occurs in abundance. Near 
Guancavelica, the mountains are chiefly fand-ftone or lime- 
flone ; but {till equally high and equally rich. To the north 
of this place the ridge for 100 miles is faid to be calcareous, 
yet fertile in metallic ores. According to Helms, the 
fummits near La Paz are the higheft of the Andes. but he 
did not travel fo far as Quito. 

It is faid that the Andes have 16 volcanoes, which break 
out in various places, and by melting the fnow occafion 
fuch torrents of water, that numbers of men and cattle 
have perifhed. Argillaceous fchiftus, that predominates 
in a range fo lofty and extenfive as the Andes, where 
upon the common theories granite might have been ex- 
peted, is probably the work of that prodigious fubterranean 
fire that iffues from fo many volcanoes, and of the eruptions. 
of mud, combined with fubterranean waters ; for this mud 
is the very matter of argillaceous fchiftus, and thus ejected 
during thoufands of years, has become fuperincumbent on 
the granite, which is perhaps the principal fubftance in fuch, 
parts as are not volcanic. 

The French mathematicians, who vifited the Andes, 
for meafuring a degree of the meridian, have given a par- 
ticular account of the occurrences that befel them on this 
oceafion. Having divided themfelves into two bodies, Don 
George Juan and M. Godin, at the head of one party, 
went to the mountain of Pambamaria; and M. Bouguer 
de la Condamine, and Don Ulloa, with their affiftants, 
afcended the higheft fummit of Pachincha. Both parties. 
fuffered from the extremity of the cold, and the impe- 
tuolity of the winds, which on thefe heights blow with in- 
ceffant violence. They had commonly, in other uncom- 
fortable fituations, pitched a field-tent for each company 5 
but onthe top of Pachincha this was impraticable, and 
they were under the neceflity of contenting themfelves with 
a very {mall hut, which, like all the other adjacent parts, 
was foon covered with ice and fnow. The air on this fum- 
mit wasalfo fo fubtile, as to render refpiration very difficult. 
They generally kept within their hut ; which they were ob- 
liged to do, on account of the intenfenefs of the cold, the 
violence of the wind, and the darknefs occafioned by a thick 
fog. When the fog cleared up, the clouds defcended 
towards the earth; and furrounded the mountain in fuch a 
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manner as to reprefent the fea, with the rock on which they 
were fituated like an ifland in the centre of it. When this 
happened, they heard th: horrid noifes of the tempetts, 
which then difcharged themfelves 1 Quito, and the neigh- 
bouring country. They faw the lightnizgs iffuing from the 
clouds, and heard the thunder rolling far beneath them ; 
and whilft the lower parts were involved in tempelts of 
thunder and rain, they enjoyed a delightful ferenity ; the 
wind abated, the fky was clear, and the enlivening rays of the 
fun moderated the feverity of the cold. But when the 
clouds rofe, refpiration became difficult, and fnow and hail 
fell continually, and the wind refumed its former violence ; 
fo that they were apprehenfive, left their hut fhould be over- 
turned, and blown down the precipice, on the edge of which 
it was built, or that they fhould be buried under it by the 
accumulation of ice and fnow. Their fears were increafed 
by the dreadful concuffions occafioned by the fall of enor- 
mous fragments of rocks, and the velocity with which the 
wind moved dazzled their fight. For their greater fecurity 
they faftened the door of their hut with thongs of leather, 
and ftopped every crevice on the infide ; and they alfo com- 
pletely covered it with ftraw ; but all this precaution was not 
fufficient to prevent the wind from penetrating. They had 
no other light in this confined ftate, but that of a lamp or 
two, which they kept burning ; but notwithftanding the 
fmallnefs of their habitation, and the heat of the lamps, the 
cold was fo intenfe, that each of them was obliged to have 
a chaffing-difh of coals. Such were the effeéts of the 
afperity of the climate, that their feet were {welled and fo 
tender, that they could not even bear the heat, and walking 
was attended with great pain. Their hands were covered 
with chilblains; their lips were {welled and chopped ; fo 
that every motion, in fpeaking or the like, drew blood. 
Their common food in this inhofpitable region was a little 
rice boiled with fome flefh or fowl, which was procured from 
Quito ; and inftead of water, their pot was filled with ice; 
and whilft they were eating, every one of them was obliged 
to keep his plate over a chaffing-difh of coals, to prevent 
his provifions from freezing. When they attempted to 
augment their inward heat by drinking ftrong liquors, they 
felt no ftrength inthem, nor were they any greater prefer- 
vative again{t the cold than common water. The Indians, 
who attended them, could not by any encouragement, or 
threat of punifhment, be prevailed upon to continue with 
them. Upon their firft feeling the rigour of the climate, 
they immediately prepared for defertion ; and fuch was the 
inconvenience refulting from this circumftance, that they 
were in danger of being confined in their hut, by the maffles 
of fnow, which it was the bufinefs of thefe Indians every 
morning to remove. Such, and fimilar to thefe, were the 
difficulties and inconveniences with which they encountered 
during the whole progrefs of their occupation in forming 
triangles for meafuring degrees of the meridian. Don 
Juan Don Ulloa’s Voyageto South America, by Adams, 
vol. i. p. 214, &c. Journal de Phyfique, Meffidor An. ix. 
July, 1801. Helms’s Tagebuch, &c. ; or Journal of a 
Journey through Peru, from Buenos Ayres to the great 
river La Plata, by Potofi to Lima, &c. 8vo. Drefden, 
1798. Pinkerton’s Modern Geography, vol. ii. p. 673, &c. 

ANDESAGE, a town of France in the department 
of the Lot and Garronne, and chief place of a canton, in 
- diftri& of Villeneuve d’Agen, 10 miles north-eaft of 

en. 

eCNDETHANA, in Ancient Geography, Epternach, a 
town of Gaul, belonging to the Treveri, in Belgia prima, 
between Augufta Treverorum to the eaft, and Orobannum 
to the welt. 

ANDETRIUM, (Pliny), Anpretium, (Strabo), An- 
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DERION, (Dion Caffius), and Axprecrium, (Ptolemy). a 
townof Dalmatia, fituate on an almolt inacceflible rock, 
furrounded with deep vallies and rapid torrents ; wheree it 
appeareto be the citadel now called Clifa. WN. lat. 43° 20’. 
E. long. 17° 46/. 

ANDEVALLO, in Geography, a {mall country of Spain, 
in Andalufia, on the frontiers of Portugal and Spanifh 
Eftremadura. 

ANDEZEIOW, or Deperzt1ow, a town of Poland, 
in the palatinate of Cracow, 52 miles fouth fouth-welt of 
Cracow. 

ANDIANTES, a people, according to Ptolemy, of 
Lower Panponia. 

ANDIATOROQUE, a lake of Canada, in North 
America, near New England. 

ANDILLA, a town of Spain, in the province of Va- 
lencia, fix leagues from Alicant. 

ANDIRA, or Anceuin, in Botany, G. Pifin; a tree 
in Brazil, the wood of which is hard and proper for build- 
ing. Its bark is of an ath colour; its fruit is of the fhape 
and fize of an egg, green at firlt, but growing blacker by 
degrees. It is covered with a hard rind, inclofing a grain, 
or yellowith kernel, of a bitterifh, aftringent tafte. They 
pulverize this nut, and give it for worms; but not more 
than one feruple ; for more than this is faid to be poifonous. 
In the Linnean fyftem by Gmelin, andirais a genus of the 
diadelphia decandria clafs and order ; the charaéters of which 
are, that the ca/yx is urceolated almoft entire, or quinden- 
tated ; the coro//a has two petals: and the fruit isa flefhy 
pod, ovate, furrowed, and containing a fingle feed. 

AwnpirA, in Zoology, is an animal called alfo andira-guacu, 
a kind of bat in Brazil: the largeft of which are as big as 
our pigeons: they call them horned bats, from a fort of 
excrefcence, or pliant body, above their beak. Some of 
thefe are very dangerous ; for they get into chambers in the 
night, and fo fubtilly open the veins in the feet of thofe 
who are in bed, that they are not perceived but by the 
flowing of the blood, which is difficult to be ftopped. The 
inhabitants reckon the tongue and heart of that animal 
among poifons. The andiraisthe vEsPERTILIO SPECTRUM 
of Linneus. See Spectre. 

ANDIRIAR, in Botany, the name by which Rhafes, 
and fome others, exprefs the FABAGo. 

ANDLAU, in Geography, atown of France, in the 
department of the Lower Rhine, fituate on a mountain, 
and defended by a caltle. It was formerly an imperial free 
city, and has a nunnery, inflituted for ladies of noble exe 
traction. It is 18 miles fouth-fouth-weit of Strafburg. 
N. lat. 48° 24’. E.long. 7° 24’. 

Anpiav 3s alfo a river of France, which rifes near 
the town of the fame name, and difcharges itfelf into 
BS Ii], near Fegerfheim, in the department of the Lower 
Rhine. 

ANDOCIDES, in Biography, an Athenian orator, was 
born at Athens, the firft year of the 78th olympiad, or 468 
years before Chrift. He was attached to oligarchy, and 
not to popular government. When Alcibiades was tried 
for demolifhing the ftatues of Mercury, Andocides was 
fufpected, and he efcaped by acknowledging the crime, and 
acculing his accomplices. ‘The ftyle of his orations is plain 
and fimple, and almoft entirely deftitute of ornament. Four 
are extant, of which the two firlt are vindications of himfelf ; 
the thirdis on the fubje&t of peace with the Lacedemonians ; 
and the fourth againft Alcibiades, who had fent him into 
exile. They were firft publifhed with thofe of Antiphon, 
Zfchines, &c. by Aldus Manutius, in folio, at Rome, in 
3513; and afterwards in a more {plendid manner, in 15755 
by Henry Stephens. The orations of Antiphon, Ando- 

cides, 


cides, and Ifeys, were publifhed in Svo, with a Latin 
verfion, at Hanan, in 1619. Plut. Alcibiades apud opera, 
tom. i. p. 201. Fabr. Bib. Gree. lib, ii. c. 26. § 3, tom, i. 
», OOL. 

ANDOLOGENSES, in Ancient Geography, a people 
of Spain, according to Pliny. 

ANDOMADUNUM,Anvomarunum, (Ptolemy), An- 
remarunuM, (Antonine), Civitas Lixconym, (Taci- 
tus), now Langres, a city of Gallia Belgica, was a Roman 
colony, and appears, by many remains of antiquity, to have 
been confiderable. It was fituated on an eminence as the 
termination divaum imports. N. lat. 45°. E. long. 5° 22’. 

ANDONY Rover, in Geography, lies on the coalt of 
Benin, in Africa, eatt from Cape Formofa, between the new 
and old Calabar rivers, in about N. lat. 4° 30’, and E. long. 
Ou Re. 

: ANDORA, a town of Italy, in Genoa, whofe neigh- 
hourhood produces good wine; two miles north-eaft of 
Oneglia. ‘ 

ANDORINHA, in Ornithology, a name by which the 
Portuguefe in the Brafils call the Brafilian {wallow, more 
ufually known by its Brafilian name tapera. 

aA NDO RISIPPO, in Ancient Geography, a town placed 
by Pliny in Beetica. Hardouin calls it Andorife. 

ANDORNO, in Geography, a town of Italy, in the prin- 
cipality of Piedmont, and lordfhip of Vercelli, 25 miles 
north-weft of Vercelli. 

ANDORRA, a town of Spain, in Catalonia, fituate 
ina valley of the fame name, which is furrounded by the 
Pyrenées, and formerly made a part of the county of Foix, 
with which it joins; the valley is fertile, and watered by a 
{mall river, called Belira, that runs into the Segra, three 
leagues north of Urgel. gy ee 

ANDOSILLA, a town of Spain, in Navarre; two 
leagues from Calahorra. 

ANDOSINI, in Ancient Geozraphy, a people placed by 
Polybins, in Spain, towards the Pyrenees. 

ANDOVER, in Geography, aborough town of England, 
in the county ot Hamplhire, pleafantly fituate near the river 
Ande. It has a manufacture of fhalloons, and a con- 
fiderable trade in malting. Its market is on Saturday. It 
is governed bya bailiff, tteward, recorder, ten other perfons 
of approved reputation, and 24 burgefics. It fends two 
members te parliament. A navigable canal is making from 
this town to Southampton; it is 63! miles from London, 
and 171 from Salifbury. N. lat. 51° 20’. W. long. 
O° 507. 

Anpover isalfo a large and thriving town of North- 
America, in Effex county, Maffachufets, containing two 
parifhes, and 2863 inhabitants. It has a paper mill and 
powder mill. and an excellent academy, called ¢* Phillips 
Academy,”’ from the name of its founders. This town 
liesabout 20 milcs wef of Newbury port, and about 22 
north of Botton. 

Axpover is alfo a town of Hillfborough, in New 
Hamphhire, incorporated in 1779, and containing 645 in- 
habitants. y 

Anpover is alfo the fouth-weernmoft townfhip in 
Windfor county, Vermont, fituate 32 miles north-ealt of 
Bennington, and containing 275 inhabitants. 

Awpover 1s allo a place in Suffex county, New Jerfey, 
near the fource of Pcqueft river, five miles fouth-fouth-eatt 
from New-Town, and 16 in the fame direGtion from Wal- 

ack. 

ANDOVILLE’, a town of France, in the department 
of the Mayenne, a chici place of a canton, in the diftrié 
of Laval, near the river Erneé, fix miles north of Laval. 


ANDRAA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia Minor, 
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placed by Ptolemy in Cappadocia, in the prefeGture of 
Chamanes. 

ANDRACHNE, in Botany, Telephoides of Tournefort, a 
genus of the monoecia gynandria ( pentandria trigynia, Gmelin’s 
Linnens) clafs and order ; of the natural order of tricocce and 
euphorbie of Jullien; the characters of which are, that it 
has male and female flowers; in the former the calyx isa 
five-leaved, equal, marcefeent perianthium ; the coro//a has 
five petals, emaryinate, flender, and fhorter than the 
calyx, the nectary has five leaflets, femibifid, herbaceous, 
one within each petal, and lefs than it; the lamina have 
five filaments, fmall, inferted into the rudiment of each ftyle, 
an! fimple anthers; in the latter the calyx is a five-leaved, 
equal, permanent perianthium ; the cord//a has no petals, 
the nectary as in the male ; the piffillunt is a germ fuperior 
and globofe, ftyles three, filiform, and two-parted, the 
ftigmas globole ; the pericarpium is a capfule globofe-trilo- 
bate, three-celled, cells bivalved, of the fize of the calyx, 
(tricoccous elaltic, G.); the /eeds are in pairs, rounded on 
one fide, triangular and obtufe on the other. Obf, It is 
related to clutia. 

Martyn enumerates three, and Gmelin two fpecies. 1. A. 
telephoides,telephoidesof Dill.and Buxb.glaux of Boce.procum- 
bent and herbaceous. ‘This is a low plant, with its branches 
trailing on the ground; the leaves are {mall, oval, and of a 
fea-green colour; found wild in fome parts of Italy, and 
in the Archipelago, whence its feeds were fent by Tourne- 
fort to the royal garden at Paris; and cultivated in Kew 
garden by Dr. Sherard, in1732, As it has no great beauty, 
it is only preferved in botanic gardens for the fake of variety. 
2. A. fruticofa, B clutia androgyna of Linn. Mantiff. ereét 
and fhrubby. It rifes 12 or 14 feet high, with branches 
bearing {pear-fhaped, pointed, fmooth leaves; the flowers 
are {mall, and of ah herbaceous white colour ; fome flowers 
are male, with a one-leafed round flat obtufe calyx, a little 
quinquefid, others on the fame plant female, five-parted ; a 
native of the Eaft Indies, in China, and alfo of La Vera 
Cruz, in New Spain. 3. A. arborea of Miller, with ar- 
borefcent ftem, and leaves ovate, obtufe, hoary underneath. 
This has a ftrong woody ftem, which rifes more than 20 fect 
high, with branches from which proceed oval blunt leaves 
hoary on the under fide, and furrowed on the upper, and 
placed alternately on the branches. This fpecies grows na- 
turally at Campeachy, and the feeds were fent from thence to 
England by Dr. Houtftoun. There is another fort, raifed 
from feeds, fent from Jamaica; the leaves of which re- 
femble thofe of the laurel, except that they are much larger ; 
this has not yet flowered in Europe. 

Culture, The feeds of the firlt fpecies may be fown on 
a moderate hot bed in March; and the plants, which fpring 
up in about a month, may be removed, each into a {mall 
pot, and plunged into another moderate hot bed; in mild 
weather they fhould have plenty of air and be often watered ; 
in June they will produce flowers, and the feeds will ripen 
in Augult and September, after which the plants decay. 
The fecond and third fpecies are very tender plants; their 
feeds fhould be fown in pots, which muft be plunged in a 
hot bed of tanner’s bark, and watered; when the plants 
come up, each of them fhould be planted in a {mall pot, 
plunged into a tan-bed, and they fhould be fhaded till they 
have taken frefh root, and afterwards in warm weather ex- 
pofed to the air, but conftantly kept in the back ftove. 

AnpracHne. See ArButus. 

ANDRADA, Dieco De Payva D’ or Anprapivs, 
in Biography, a learned Portuguefe divine of the 16th cen- 
tury, was born at Coimbra, diltinguifhed in that Univerfity, 
and fent by Sebaftian, king of Portugal, to the council of 
Trent, where he was celebrated for the underflanding of a 
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deep theologian, and for the tongue of an eloquent orator, 
During the feffion of the council he wrote a treatife, en- 
titled, ** Orthodoxarum Explicationum Libri Decem,” in 
anfwer to an attack upon the Jefuits by Chemnitius. This 
was anfwered by Chemnitius. Andrada prepared an elaborate 
rejoinder under the title of * Defenfio Tridentine fidei,” or 
a defence of the Catholic faith, &c. firft publifhed in 4to. 
at Lifbon, in 1578, and afterwards at Ingolftadt, in 8vo. 
in 1580. Andrada publifhed alfo feven volumes of fermons, 
Although a champion for orthodoxy, he had the candour 
to allow that the heathen philofophers might be faved. 
Gen. Diét. 

Anpvrapa, Francis, hiftoriographer to Philip III. king 
of Spain, wasthe brother of the preceding Andrada. He 
wrote ** The Hiltery of John III. king of Portugal,” in 
the Portuguefe language ; which was publifhed, in 4to., at 
Lifbon, in 1533. 

ANDRAGATHIA, in Ancient Geography, a town of 
Italy, in the vicinity of Pofidonium. 

ANDRAGIRI, or Gupaviri, in Geography, a pro- 
vince and town. inthe ifland of Sumatra. The town is in 
the middle of the ifland, and belongs to the Dutch, who 
have built a fort for its fecurity. 

ANDRAMIT, Avramirt, or Anpramiti, a town of 
Natolia, in Turkey, in Afias The Turks call it Palament. 
See ApgamyTTIUM. 

ANDRAPANA, in Ancient Geography, atown of Afia, 
in India, afcribed by Ptolemy to the Indofcythians, 

ANDRAPODISMUS, in Ancient Writers, the felling 
of perfons for flaves. 

Hence alfo andrapodifles, avdparadisns, a dealer in flaves, 
more particularly a Aidnapper, who fteals men or children, 
to fell them ; a crime for which the Theffalians were noted. 

ANDRAPODOCAPELI, Mancipiorum. Vindidores, 
in Antiquity, dealers in flaves. They cleanfed the fkins of 
the flaves with baths prepared with barley and other kinds 
of meal, to which nitre, according to Galen, was. ocea- 
fionally added, they whipped them lightly with cords, and 
then fmeared them with oil, and ufed various other aéts to 
make them fleek and plump, and to give them an appear- 
anceofhealth. They were alfo called Mangones, and the 
art Mangoneiam. Caltelli Lexicon. 

At Athens, feveral places in the forum were appointed for 
the fale of flaves. Upon the firft day of every month, the 
merchants brought them into the market, and expofed them 
to fale, whilft the crier, ftanding upona ftone creéted fo: 
that purpofe, called the people together. 


ANDRARUM, or Anverum, in Geography, 2 tow 
of Sweden, in the province of Schonen; 14 miles fo it 
Chriftian{tadt. 

ANDRASTE, in Antiquity, one of the female divinities 
of the ancient Britons, fuppofed to have been the fame 


with Venus or Diana. 

ANDRE, Sr., in Geography, a town in the kingdom 
ef Leon, in North America, near the mouth of Naffas 
siver, which falls into the gulf of Mexico. 

Anpre, a {mall river of France, in Britany, which runs 
into the Loire, at Nantes. 

_ AnprReE, a town of Phrygia in Afia Minor. 

Anpré, St., in Biography, born at Dijon, the 15th of 
February, 1704, received his education at Montpellier, and 
in 1729 was admitted member of the company of furgeons, 
at Verlailles, and appointed one of the furgeons to the king. 
He applied himfelF particularly to the ltudy of the difeafes 
of the urethra, and was expert in the application of 
bougies, on which he placed his principal dependence in 
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thefe complaints, varying the ingredients of which they 

were compofed, to make them more or lefs {timulating and 

eroding, as the circumflances of the cafes required. In 

1751, he publifhed his “ Differtations fur les maladies de 

Puretre, qui ont befoin de bougies,’? 12ma Paris, and in 
17533 ‘ Maniere de faire ufage des bougies antiveneriennes,”’ 
8vo, alfo at Paris. For an account of other publications by 

this writer, fce Eloy. Di. Hit. 

ANDREA, in Geography, a town of Africa, in Upper 
Guinea, abuut a quarter of a mile from the river Mefurado, 
and eight miles from its mouth ; it contains about 40 or 50 
houfes ; its chief riches are palm, wine, and rice; a trade 
is alfo carried on in ivory and flaves. 

Anprea Anpreant, in Biography, an eminent en- 
graver, was born at Mantua, and died A. D. 1623, at a 
very advanced age. Belides his own engravings, he pro- 
cured many performed by other perfons, and fold the im- 
preffions under his own name. He engraved only on wood, 
ma peculiar ftyle, diflinguifhed by the name of * Chiaro- 
{curo,”? which is performed with two, three, or more blocks 
of wood, according to the number of tints required, which 
are {tamped upon paper, one after another, fo 2s to produce 
the effect of a wafhed drawing. The invention of this 
fpecies of engraving was much prior to the zra of this artitt. 
His great merit as an artill, is acknowledged by all who ave 
converfant with his prints. His drawing is excellent, exe- 
cuted with great {pirit, and in a very matterly ftyle. The 
heads of his figures are chara¢teriltic and expreflive, and he 
has difplayed great judgment in the management of his 
various tints. His works are confidered as admirable tranf{- 
cripts from the fketches of many of the greateft painters. 
Among his moft finifhed prints may be reckoned,  Chrift 
departing from Pilate,”’ who is wafhing his hands; a large 
print lengthways, on two blocks, engraved from a bas relief 
of Giovan. Bologna; ‘ An emblematical Print,” repre- 
fenting the Chriftian, after his fpiritual warfare in the prefent 
life,received as vitorious into heaven,and crowned by Chrift ;?” 
“Thetriumph of Julius Cefar,” from Andrea Mantegna, 
the original of which is at Hampton Court; it is cut op 
to blocks of wood, dated 1508) 3 8 he entombing of 
Chrift,”” from Raphael de Reggio; “ The rape of the 
Sabines,”’ from a group by Giovan. Bologna. The fearceft 
of all his works is {aid to be -* The pavement of Sienna,’? 
atter a draving of Francefco Vanni. Strutt. 

Anprea, LA Pisa, a {culptor and archite&, was born 
Pt. in 1270. He butlt feveral caftles, and the church 
st. John, at Piitoia; burt his fkill in archite&ure was 

principally difpiayed at Florence, where he enlarged and 

fortified tne pelac- of the duke, by ereGting many mantions 
in it and furroundiug it with magnificent towers and gates. 

On tivs accomut he obtained the right of citizenfhip. At 

the regucit of the duke of Athens, he made a model of a 

citadel, which he intended to ereét for reltraining the Flo- 

re.tiaes; upon which they took the alarm, and expelled the 
dak 3 but Andrea pafled the remainder of his days at 

Fi orence, cultivating the fine arts, fuch as painting, poetry 

aud mufic, belides thofe which were profeffionally his own, 

and died in 1345, aged.75. 

Anprea Det Sarto. See Sarto. 

AnpreaA Mantecna. See Manrecna. 

AnNDREA, in Geography. See Anpros, and Anprew’s 
Ca ee 

ANDRE, Joun Geruarp Reinyarp, in Biography, 
an apothecary at Hanover, was born 17th December, 1724. 
By the attention of his mother he was well educated in the 
languages and f{ciences; and in 1744 he vilited Berlin, 

‘ where 


ar 
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where he attended leGures on chemillry, anatomy, botany, 
and natural hiftory. In the frllowing year he intpeéted the 
various mines in Saxony, and proceeded through Leiptick, 
Halle, the Hartz, and Caffel to Frankfort, where he refided ull 
the Spring of the year 1746. From hence he removed tothe 
uuivertity of Leyden, and ftudied chemiltry under Gaubius, 
botany under Royen, and natural philofophy under Mut- 
chenbroek. Inthe year 1747, he vilited England, and re- 
turned to Hanover where he fucceeded to his father’s bufinels, 
ju 1751, and diilinguithed himfclf by his fill and diligence. 
He wrote many ufeful papers in the Hanoverian Mayazine, 
aud other periodical works, by which he gained contiderable 
reputation and elteem; in 1763 he made a tour to Swiffer- 
laud, the original of which was publifhed in 1776, in a 4to. 
volume, with engravings ; and in 1765 he was charged by 
government to examine the principal kinds of earth and 
marl in the eletorate, and to publifh a work on their nature 
and ufe, for the benefit of farmers, which appeared in 1759, 
under the title of ** A Treatife on various kinds of earth in 
his Britannic Majelty’s dominions, &c. and their ufes in 
agriculture.’ In December 1791, he was attacked by an 
inflammation of the urethra, which at length terminated in 
his death, on the firlt of May, 1793. His writings and col- 
le€tion of natural hiftory procured for him an extenfive ac- 
quaintance with men of literature and fcience, and an admif- 
fion into many learned focieties. Gen. Biog. 

Anprex, in Entomology, a {pecies of Carazus. The 
thorax orbicular, black, and glofly ; wiug-cafes pale, with 
a black band in the middle. Fabricius. Inhabits Italy. 

Axprex, is likewife a fpecies of Cimex, that inha- 
bits the Welt Indies. It is red, except tke antenne, 
fhank of the legs, beak and wings, which are black. Lin- 
meus. The cimex ruficollis of Muf. Lud. Ulr., and cimex 
thorace nigro of Thunberg are fuppofed to be varieties of 
this fpecies. 

AnpareANOFSKI£-Ostrova, or ANDRENOVIAN jes, in 
Geography, a clutter of iflands, between Afia and America, 
which in a general view may be regarded as the fame with 
the Fox iflands, being the weftern part of the fame range ; 
or the Andrenovian ifles, in a more limited fenfe, may be 
confidered as forming a groupe of fix or more ifles, about 
500 miles to the fouth-eaft of Beering’s ifland. Thefe, in 
both refpe&ts, are a kind of clongation of the American 
promontory of Alafka, and in the moft recent maps of 
Ruffia they are comprehended under one general name of 
Aleutian ifles. 

Anpreas, Joun Vacentine, in Biography, a Lutheran 
clergyman, was born in the year 1586; became dean of 
Vayhingen, chaplain to Everhard III. duke of Wurtem- 
berg, abbot of Bebenhaufen, and lattly of Adelberg ; and 
died June 27th, 1654. His principal works are “« Mytho- 
logia Chriftiana ;”” ** De curiofitatis pernicie:” “ De refti- 
tutione reipublice Chrifti, in Germania ;”” “ Subfidia rei 
chriftiane et literarie ;? ‘ Theophilus, five de religione 
chrilliana colenda;” “ Menippus prior et pofterior ;” 
“© Peregrinus in Patria ;” “* Fama Andreana reflorefcens,” 
which contains the life of his grandfather; and various 
poems in honour of Auguftus, duke of Wolfenbuttle, in- 
ferted in a book, entitled ** Selenelia Auguttalia.” Some 
_ have reprefented John Valentine Andreas, as the founder of 
the Roficrucians. Gen. Biog. 

Awpreas, VaAverius, a learned Brabanter, was born at 
the village of Deffchel, November 25th, 1588. He ftudied 
the Greek language at Antwerp, under Andreas Schottus, 
and the Hebrew under John Hay, a Scots Jefuit ; and his 
proficiency in the latter language was fuch that he was um 
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vited to be profeffor of it at Louvain. He afterwards ap. 
plied to the itudy of the law, and in 1621 obtained the 
degree of dogtor. In 1628 he was appointed profeflor of ° 
the ‘© Intlituta,’? and in 1638 librarian to the academy. 
His works are “ Orthographic. Ratio, ab Aldo Manutio 
colledia, nunc multis auéta; cum libello de ratione inter- 
pungendi ac ciltinétis notis ;”? ‘* De Initiis Collegiw Bulli- 
diam, deque vita et {criptis profefforum ejufdem collegii ;” 
“ De Lingue Hebraice Laudibus, antiquitate, dignitate, 
neceMfitate ;” “* Differtatio de ‘loya ect Sago ;” “ ‘Topo- 
graphia Belgica.”’? His principal work was “ Bibliotheea 
Belgica, de Belyis vita Scriptifque claris ;’’ firft printed m 
1623, aud afterwards with confiderable additions in 1643. 
Gen. Bog. 

Anpreas, Joun, a famous canonift of the 14th century, 
was the natural fon of a prieft, and born at Mugello, near 
Florence. He profecuted his ttudies at Bologna, and par- 
ticularly that of the canon law, under the profeflor Guy de 
Baif, who procured for him the degree of doétor, gratis. 
He was a profeffor at Padua, about the year 1330, and 
alfo at Pifa; but he acquired the greateft reputation at 
Bologna, He is faid to have led a very auttere life, mace- 
rating his body with prayer and fafting, and lying upon the 
bare ground for 24 years fucceffively, under a covering of 
bear-fkin. He married a woman named Milantia, by whom 
he had a beautiful daughter, whom he called Novella, after 
the name of his mother, and who is faid to have read leétures 
for him when he wanted leifure. Refpe€t for his mother 
and affeGtion for his daughter induced him to entitle his 
“Commentary upon the Decretals of Gregory LXth,”? the 
“ Novellx.” Having loft his natural fon Banicontius, who 
publifhed feveral books, he adopted a learned canonift, 
whofe name was John Calderinus, and gave him his daughter 
in marriage. Andreas died of the plague at Bologua in 
1345, after having been profeffor 45 years, and was buried 
in the church of the Dominicans. He was the author of 
feveral books, fuch as “ A glofs upon the fixth book of 
Decretals ;”” “* Gloffes upon the Clementines ;” “« A Com- 
mentary in Regulas Sexti,” entitled ‘* Mercuriales,” either 
becaufe it was written on Wednefdays, (dies Mercurii), or 
becaufe it contained his Wednefday’s difputations. He alfo 
enlarged the ** Speculum of Durant,” in 1347. However 
he has been accufed of great plagiarifm. Gen. Dic. 

Anpreas, Joun, was born a Mahometan at Xativa, in 
the kingdom of Valencia, and fucceeded his father as Al- 
faqui in that city. He was converted to Chriftianity by a 
fermon preached in the great church of Valencia, in 1487, 
and profefling his faith was baptized, in memory of the 
calling of St. John and St. Andrew, by the name of Jokn 
Andreas. Soon after his convertion, he became a prieft and 
a public teacher, and was employed by king Ferdinand and 
queen Ifabella, on a miffion to the Moors of Grenada, many 
of whom he induced to abjure Mahomet, and to aflume the 
profeffion of chriftianity. He was afterwards madea canon, 
and appointed to undertake the converfion of the Moors of 
Arragon ; but the queen’s death prevented the execution of 
this undertaking. However, he tranflated from the Arabick 
into the language of Arragon, the whole law of the Moors, 
that is, the alcoran and its gloffes, and the feven books of 
the Suni. He alfo wrote a work, entitled “‘ The Confufion 
of the fe& of Mahumed,” for the purpofe of expofing the 
follies of Mahometanifm, which was publifhed firit in 
Spanifh, has been tranflated into many languages, and is 
ee cited by thofe who have occafion to write againft 
the Mahometans, as Hoornbeck, Hottinger, and Schultetus. 
Gen. Dig. 
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Anpreas, Tosias, profeffor of Hiftory and Greek 
at Groningen, was born at Braunfels in the county of Solms, 
in 1604. He ftudied at Herborn under Alitedius and his 
uncle Pifcator, and afterwards refided feven years at Bre- 
men. After his return to his own country, in 1628, he 
removed to Groningen, where he read lectures on all parts 
of philofophy, and obtained the appointment of tutor to 
the fons of Henry Alting, bis patron, and afterwards in 
the family of the Prince Palatine. In 1634 he fucceeded 
James Gebhardus, as profeflor of Hifory and Greek at 
Groningen, which office he retained till his death in 1676. 
He was diltinguifhed by his attachment to Des Cartes, 
whom he vindicated by his writings, both during the life and 
after the death of that eminent philofopher. He inftituted 
a profecution againf&i Martin Schookius, profeflor of philo- 
fophy at Groningen, for accufing Des Cartes of atheifm. 
The refult was, that the aceufer acknowledged Des Cartes’s 
innocence, but was himfelf acquitted. His “* Methodi Car- 
tefiane Affertio,” was publifhed in the year 1653. Gen. Dict. 

Anpreas, Jamss, a famous Lutheran divine, was born 
at Waibling, in the dutchy of Wirtemberg, in 1528, and 
though of mean parentage, was encouraged in the profecu- 
tion of his ftudies firft at Stutgard and afterwards at Tu- 
bingen, where he connected theology and Hebrew with phi- 
lofophy, and took the degrees of bachelor and matter of 
arts; and in 1546 he was appointed minilter of the church 
of Stutgard ; but upon the publication of the ‘ Interim” 
he was obliged to retire to Tubingen, where he officiated as 
minifter. In 1553 he took the degree of dodtor of divi- 
nity, and was appointed paftor of the church of Gopping, 
and fuperintendant of the neighbouring churches. After 
performing feveral trufts that were devolved upon him, in 
order to promote the reformation from popery, he attended 
the diet of Worms in 1557, and was appointed one of the 
fecretaries at the conference at Worms between the papifts 
and the divines of the Auguflan confeffion. In 1559 he 
attended the diet of the empire. at Augfburg; and after his 
return from Paris, in 1561, he was made chancellor and 
rector of the univerfity of Tubingen. In 1565 he efta- 
blifhed a church at Hagenaw, an imperial city, where he 
preached many fermons on the principal points of the Chrif- 
tian religion, which were afterwards printed. He took fe- 
veral journies, in order to effect an union of the churches of 
the Auguftan confeffion, and engaged in ineffe€tual con- 
ferences with Beza and others, with a view of terminating 
theological difputes. His laft public act was a conference 
at Baden, in 1589, with John Piltorius, who then inclined 
to Calvinifm, but afterwards revolted to popery. He had 
a prefentiment of his death for fome time before it hap- 
pened ; and upon its approach he expreffed his conftancy in 
the faith which he had afferted, and in the exercifle of a 
lively devotion he expired in 1590, inthe 62d year of his 
age. His chara¢ter and learning were held in high eltima- 
tion ; and the books which he wrote were fo numerous, that 
it was faid that he left 150 works upon various fubjects. 
Gen. Di&. ' 

Anpreas, Sr. in Geography, a town of Germany, in 
the circle of Auflria and dutchy of Carinthia, upon the 
river Lavant, with a» bifhopric fuffragan of Saltzburg ; 16 
leagues eaft of Clagenfurt, 

ANDREASBERG, a town of Germany, in the circle 
of Lower Saxony, and principality of Grubenhagen, having 
in its environs fome confiderable tron-mines, 12 miles from 
Goflar, and 12 from Northaufen. 

ANDREE, Yvrs-Mary, in Biography, a French Je- 
fuit, was born in 1675, at Chateaulin, in the county of 
te i Flaving occupied the chair. of profeffor 
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royal of mathematics at Caen, from 1726 to 2759, when 
he was 84 years of age, and enjoyed a vepofe of four years, 
he finifhed his laborious life in 1764. He was not only a 
good mathematician, but well acquainted with other branches 
of learning; and he alfo wrote elegant verfes. Of hits 
«“ Effay on the Beautiful,”’ written in French, a new edition 
was given in a colleétion of his works, publifhed in three 
volumes, 12mo. in 1766, The fubject is treated with per- 
{picuity of method, ftrength of argument, and dignity of 
{lyle. Gen. Biog. 

ANDREDCHESTER, a town of ancient Britain, 
fuppofed by Camden to be Newenden, in Kent, but by 
Somner to be Pevenfey, or Hattings. It was befieged by 
the Saxons, under Ella, but relieved by the Britons. ‘The 
town was afterwards taken and levelled with the ground, 
andthe inhabitants were maffacred without diltinétion of 
age or fex. 

ANDREEVNA, in Geography, a town of Ruffia, in 
the government of Ekaterinoflav, 48 miles fouth-fouth-ealt 
of Ekaterinoflav. N. lat. 47° 50’. E. long. 32° 14/. 

ANDREINI, Isase cra, in Biography, a native of 
Padua, waf one of the moft celebrated a@trefles who ap- 
peared in Italy in the clofe of the 16th and beginning of the 
17th century. Her perfon recommended her ation: and 
fhe not only fung and played well, but poffeffed an excel- 
lent talent for poetry, fo that {he was univerfally admired, 
She was enrolled in the fociety of ‘ Intenti?? at Pavia; 
and Cinthio Aldobrandin1, nephew of pope Clement VIII. 
wrote many verfes in her praife. In France fhe was honour- 
ably received by the king and queen, and principal perfons 
of the court, and in honour of them fhe compofed feveral 
fonnets. She died in 1604 at Lyons, in the 42d year of 
her age, and was buried with diltinguifhing marks of atten- 
tion. Her hufband wrote an epitaph which bears teftimony 
both to her morals and to her talents. An edition of her 
poems, confifting of fonnets, madrigals, fongs, and eclogues, 


anda pattoral, intituled ‘ Mirtilla,’”’? was publifhed at Milan 


in 1605 ; and prefixed to it are many elegiac verfes in Latin 
and Italian, written on occafidn of her death. Some letters 
of hers were publifhed at Venice in 1610. To her other 
qualifications were added fome knowledge of philofophy, 
and an acquaintance with the French and Spanifh languages. 

Her hufband, Francis Andreini, was a player, famous 
for rhodomontade parts; after his wife’s death he left the 
ftage, and became a writer of the fame caft with that of his 
aéting. Their fon, John Baptift Andreini, was alfo an ac+ 
torand a dramatic writer. A piete of his, called “ Adamo,” 
has been an object of curiofity, becaufe it has been fuppofed 
to have affordeda hint to Milton in his Paradife Loft. See 
Hayley’s Lifeof Milton. Gen. Did. 

ANDREJOF, in Geography, a town fituate near the 
Borilthenes, between Mutcovy and Paland. 

ANDRELINUS, Pustivs Faustus, in Biography, a 
modern Latin poet, was born at Forli, in Italy, about the 
middle of the 1gth century. His tafte for poetry was mani- 
fefted in early life; for his four books “ De Amoribus,’? 
written when he was only 22, were fo well received, that he 
was folemnly crowned at Rome by the Roman academy. 
Here he became known to Ludovico Gonzaga, duke of 
Mantua, whaapatronized him, in 1484, as his own poet. In 
4485 he was recommended by Gowzaga to the dauphin of 
France, and in the next year appointed publie profeffor of 
belles lettres in Paris, an office which he held 30 years. To 
his public le€tures he added private inftruGtions; and he 
united with rhetoric and poetry the explanation of the 
{phere. He obtained honours and lucrative appointments 
froma the kings, Charles naa Lewis XII, and Francis Ij 
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and he was alfo penfioned by Queen Anne, of Bre- 


tagne, whence he ftyled himfelf, “ Pocta regias ac regi- 
neus.”? Andrelinus was celebrated by many of his con- 
temporaries as the fir poet of th® age, and as having con- 
tributed in an eminent degree, to promote literature ia 
France. Erafmus, however, thongh he praifed him when 
alive, gives an unfavourable account both of his talents and 
morals after his death. He chargeahim with licentioufnefs 
of manners, and with.a tumultuous and quarrelfome difpofi- 
tion. Neverthelefs he obtained a high degree of reputation 
as a profeflor and writer till the time of his death, which 
happened at Paris, in February, 15 1S; and hismemory was 
hououred with elegies, inferiptions, &c. Voflius compares the 
poetry of Andrelinus, which confifted of fonorous verfes and 
pompous expreflions, without much meaning, to a river 
of words with a drop of fenfe, and Erafmus contefts the 
grant of this drop. _ Mott of his poems have been inferted 
in the firlt volume of the “ Delicie Poetarum Ital.” They 
chiefly confift of clegies, eclogues, and panegyrical pieces 
on various occafions. He alfo wrote moral and proverbial 
epiltles in profe. Gen. Dic. ; 

ANDRENA, in Entomology, one of the new genera in 
the Fabrician arrangement, confifting, for the mott part, of 
fuch infects as belong to the aris genus imthe fyftem of Lin- 
neus. The tongue is trifid, or three-cleft, lip cylindrical, 
and on each fide two membranaceous briftles ; antenne fili- 
form. Fabricius. Inthe Entomologia Sy{tematica of Fab. 
are thirty-one fpecies of this genus, viz. cerulefcens, ru- 
fipes, fpiralis, cornuta, labieta, florea, metallica, znea, 
cyanea, marginata, helvola, bicolor, tricolor, curvipes, 
cincta, ftrigata, nigrita, fafciata, zonata, circulata, pilipes, 
earbonaria, hirfuta, hirtipes, hemorrhoidalis, gulofa, biden- 
tata, nigricornis, virefcens, cingulata, and fuccin@a, which 
fee refpectively. 

ANDRENEH, in Geography. 

ANDRENOVIAN Istes. 
Ostrova. 

ANDRES, or Anpero /fland, is fituated fouth-eaft 
by ealt from Cape Gracias a Dios, the fartheft point eaft- 
ward of the province of Honduras, not far from St. Cathe- 
rine’s, or Providence ifland, to the weft-fouth-weft, in N. lat. 
12° 30’, and W. long. 81° 40’. 

Anpres, a town of Afiatic Turkey, 60 miles eaft from 
Angura. ; F 

ANDRETTA, a town of Italy, in the kingdom of Na- 

les, and Principato Ultra, fix miles north of Conza. 

ANDREW, in Biography, an apoftle of Chrift, was 
born of Jewith parents at Bethfaida, ia Galilee. The name 
of his father, who was a fifherman of that town, was Jonas ; 
and both he and his brother Peter followed that occupation. 
John Baptift, who was the herald of Chrift, and who 
introduced him to the notice of the Jewifh people as the 
promifed Meffiah, pointed him out to Andrew and Simon 
Peter, under the emblematic appellation of the Lamb of 
God; upon which they accompanied him to the place of his 
refidence. “Andrew feems to have been the firft difciple of 
Chrift ; for he underftood the facrifical allution of John, 
and faid to his brother, “ We have found the Mefliah.” 
John i. 35—41. He was afterwards chofen by Chrift as 
one of his twelve apoftles. ‘lo the brief account given by 
the evangelical writers of this apoftle (Matt. iv. 18—z2o0. 
Mark i. 16—18. i. 29. xiii. 4. John vi. 7. xii. 20—22.) 
tradition has added fevera! particulars of lefs certain authen- 
ticity. Eufebius relates, (Eccl. Hift. lib. it. c. i. p. 71.) 
that, when the apoftles arranged the objects of their miflion 
for the propagation of Chriftianity, Andrew made choice of 
Scythia. Other accounts are lefs worthy of credit than this. 


See AnpDRONA. 
See AANDREANOFSKIE- 
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« 'The Aéts of the paflion of St. Andrew,”? which mention 
his martyrdom at Patra, in Achaia, and faid to be written 
by the priefts of Achaia, are preferved in Surius’s Hiftory 
of the Saints, and approved by Baronius, Bellarmin, and 
others of the Romifh communion: but they are rejeéted by 
the belt critics as {purious. The ancients, fays Dupin ( Hif- 
tory of the Canon, &c. vol. ii. p. 149.), knew no other a&ts 
of St Andrew betides thofe which had been cerrupted by 
the Manichees, mentioned by Eufebius, (Eccl, Hilt. lib. ii. 
c. 25.) Philaftrius (Heres. 87.) LEpiphanius (Heres. 47. 
nt. Id. 61.n.1. Id. 63. n. 2.) and Auguttin (de fide. 
cont, Manichros) and which pope Gelafius has placed 
among the apocryphal writings. ‘This work was not cited 
till the feventh century; and neither its doArine nor lan- 
guage agrees with thofe of the early ages. Befides, thefe 
A&s of St. Andrew are not found in any of the ancient ca- 
talogues of the facred books, nor are they appealed to by 
any Chriftian writers, nor read in any of their affemblies, but 
on the contrary exprefsly condemned as an impious forgery 
by every one who has mentioned them. As they contained 
fome doétrines which were favourable to the Manichees, Enc- 
ratites, Apotacticks, or Apoftolicls, and Origenians, it is 
no wonder that they fhould have efteemed this apocryphal 
piece above other fcriptures. The “ Gofpel of Andrew,’ 
and other books that have been fan¢tioned by his name, be- 
long to the fame clafs of apocryphal writings. The relation 
of thofe who fay that he was crucified ona crofs in the form 
of the letter X, hence vulgarly called St. Andrew’s crofs, or 
onan olivetree, which others have afferted, is entitled to no 
credit; nor indeed is it certainthat he was crucified. Ac- 
cording to Jerem (Adv. Vigil. p. 22.) his body was re- 
moved with St. Luke’s to Conftantinople in 357. ‘The ac- 
counts of this apoftle that are given by Gregory of Tours 
in thefixth century, by Nicephorus of Conftantinople in the 
gth, and by Nicephorus Calliitus in the fourteenth, contain 
many fabulous particulars. The legend of Gregory, there- 
fore, will claim no regard; which informs us, that ftreams 
of oil flowed from the tomb of this faint on the anniverfary 
of his martyrdom, and fometimes {welled to the middle of the 
church. Dupin, ubi fupra. Jones’s Canon, vol. 1. p. £45 
—187. Fabr. Cod. Apoc. Nov. Teft. p. iii. p. 526. 

AnpreEw, bifhop of Czfarea, in Cappadocia, lived, ac- 
cording to Cave, about the year 500. He wrote acommen- 
tary upon the book of Revelation, prefacing it with af- 
ferting the infpiration of the book, for which he appeals to 
the authorities of Gregory the divine, Cyril of Alexandria, 
Papias, Irenzeus, Methodius, and Hippolytus, and dividing 
it into 24 larger, and 72 fmaller fe¢tions. He appears to 
have received as authentic all the books of the New Tefta- 
ment which we receive ; he mentions the fymbols of the 
four evangelifts, viz. the lion for John, the calf for Luke, 
the eagle for Mark, and the man for Matthew. After re- 
citing {ome opinions with regard to the period of a * thou- 
fand years,’’ mentioned in this book, he confiders it as de- 
noting the time of the preaching of the gofpel, or the time 
of the gofpel difpenfation. Cave. Hiit. Lit. tom.i. p. 467. 
Fabr. Bib. Grec. tom. vil. p. 791. Lardner’s Works, vol. v. 
P- 249—252. - 

Anprew, bifhop of Samofata, was an intimate friend of 


. Theodoret, and flourifhed in the fifth century. About the 


year 429 he was appointed by John, bifhop of Antioch, to 
refute, on behalf of the eaftern bifhops, the “© Anathema- 
tilms”’ of Cyril. Under the pretence of illnefs he declined 
attending at the council of Ephefus; however, he vigo- 
reufly oppofed the Neftorians, and for many years renewed 
his hoftilities againft Cyril. Some curious extraéts from his 
firft book againit Cyril are found in Cyril’s * Apologetics for 

his 
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his Anathematifms.”? Smaller fragments of his fecond book 
again{t Cyril are preferved by Analtafius the Sinaite in his 
‘© Hodegos.” Eight letters of Andrew, in an ancient 
Latin verfion, are publifhed in the collection of “ Ephefian 
Epiftles,”” by Lupus. Cave, Hilt. Lit. vol. i. p. 419. Fabr. 
Bib. Grec. vol. x. p. 124. 

Awprew, bifhop of Crete, was a native of Damafeus, and 
flourifhed at the clofe of the feventh and beginning of the 
eighth century. Cave places him about the year 635. The 
early part of his life was {pent by him as a monk a€ Jerufa- 
lem. Theodoret, patriarch of Jerufalem, invited him to 
attend the fixth general council of Conitantinople; and 
he afterwards copied the aéts of that affembly againft 
the Monothelites. He was appointed bifhop of Crete, 
and probably remained in that fee till his death, about 
the year 720. We wrote feveral homilies, which are extant ; 
and which, according to Mofheim, (Eccl. Hitt, vol. ii. 
p- 174.) are deflitute of true piety and eloquence. They 
were colleéted, and publifhed in folio by Francis Combefius, 
at Paris, in 1644. Cave, Hilt. Lit. vol. i. p. 582. Fabr. 
Bib. Gree. lib. v. c. xli. § 2. tom. x. p. 121. 

Anprew, Joun, fecretary of the Vatican library, was 
employed under the popes Paul and Sextus IV. when print- 
ing was firft introduced into Rome, in revifing MSS., writing 
prefaces and dedications, and correcting the prefs. Cardinal 
de Cufa, who had been his fchool-fellow, gave him the bi- 
fhopric of Accia in Corfica; and pope Paul II. afterwards 
appointed him to that of Aleria in the fame ifland, where he 
died. He publifhed an edition of Livy, and of Aulus Gel- 
lius, printed at Rome, in folio, in 1469; of Herodotus, in 
1475; and of Strabo, printed at Venice, in folio, in 1472. 
He was alfo the editor of the Epiftles of Cyprian, and of 
the works of S. Leo. Nouv. Dié. Hift. 

Anprew, prefbyter of Ratifbon, was an hiftorian of the 
15th century, and flourifhed under the emperor Sigif{mund. 
He wrote in Latin “ A Chronicle of the Dukes of Bava- 
ria,” publifhed at Amberg ; and ‘A Hiftory of Bohemia,” 
in feven books. His countrymen called him a fecond Livy. 
Voff. de Hift. Lat. lib. iii. c. 5. 

Anvrew I. king of Hungary, was a prince of the blood- 
royal, and eldeft fon of Ladiflaus the Bald. When king 
Peter was reftored in the year 1044, he was obliged to take 
refuge in Ruffia; but the idolatrous Hungarians promifed 
to kill Peter, and to expel all foreigners, provided Andrew 
would abolifh the Chriftian churcMes. The compa& was fet- 
tled; and, aftergreat flaughter and plunder, Andrew was placed 
on the thronein 1047, inftead of Peter, who was imprifoned, 
loit his eyes, and foon died. Andrew, however, in violation of 
his promife, obliged all his fubje€ts to profefs Chriftianity. 
After having fettled his difputes with Albert of Auftria, he 
invited his brother Bela, with his family, to fettle in Hun- 
gary, and afligned him a third part of his dominions. When 
the emperor Henry ITI. invaded Hungary, he was reduced 
to fuch {traits by Andrew and Bela, that, in order to avoid 
total deftruétion, he entered into a treaty, of which it was 
one condition, that the daughter of Henry fhould be married 
to Solomon, the fon of Andrew. ‘This fon was five years 
old, and he was then crowned ; but, fearing that his brother 
Bela would difturb the fucceffion, Andrew gent for him, and 
inftructed two of his confidential fervants how to ad. “I 
fhall offer him,” faid the king, ‘ a crown, the fymbol of the 
royal authority, and a fword, that of the church. If he 
choofes the former, inftantly put him to death ; if the latter, 
let him live.”” An officer, who overheard this order, whif- 
pered to Bela, “ chufe the {word.”” Accordingly he took 
the fword, and his brother Andrew was fatisfied ; but Bela 
foon after retreated to Polaad, and came from thence at the 
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head of ap army to dethrone him. Andrew was proteéted 
by the emperor; but, meeting his brother on the banke of 
the Teifs, he was defeated, abandoned by his own men, and 
killed inthe purfuit, A. D. 1059. Mod. Un. Hift. vol. 
XXXII. p. 107. 

Anprew IT. king of Hungary, was the fecond fon of 
Bela III. Having occafioned a rebellion againft his elder 
brother Emerick, he was deferted by his army, and, in en- 
deavouring to make his efcape, taken prifoner, and brought 
to Emerick, by whom he was freely pardoned. From this 
time his fentiments were fo changed, that he became a fteady 
fupporter of the throne. Upon the death of his nephew La- 
diflaus, Andrew fucceeded, and was crowned by the univer- 
fal confent of the ftates. During the firt twelve years of his 
reign he enjoyed unmolefted peace; but when pope Hono- 
rius ITT. ordered a new crufade to be preached, Andrew re- 
folved to make an expedition into the Holy Land. He pro- 
ceeded to Conttantinople ; but there he heard that during his 
abfence a tragical event had occurred in his kingdom. ‘lhe 
government had been entrufted to Bancbanus, one of the no- 
bles, and it was adminiftered to univerfal fatisfattion. But 
the wife of the governor, who was very beautiful, was de- 
bauched by Queen Gertrude’s brother, who vifited her du- 
ring the king’s abfence, and the queen was acceflory to the 
difhonour. ‘The injured lady informed her hufband of this 
atrocious a& ; upon which he revenged himfelf by tabbing 
the queen; and, rufhing out into the ftreet with his bloody 
{word, he publifhed his wrongs, and the revenge he had 
taken ; declaring, at the fame time, that he would not 
decline a trial, but go immediately to Conftantinople to re- 
ceive the fentence of the king. Andrew acquitted him, and 
ordered him back to his government. Att the trial the accu- 
fation again{t the queen was found to be juft. Bancbanus was 
acquitted, but his family was ruined by the refentment of the 
king’s fons. Andrew tranfported his troops into Syria, and 
difplayed his courage in fome conflifts with the Saracens ; 
but, being weary of the expedition, he determined to return 
home, though he was threatened with excommunication by 
the patriarch of Jerufalem. He propofed, however, to 
leave one-half of his troops in Paleftine, under the command 
of the duke of Auftria, and with the other half he was al- 
lowed to return into Hungary. Accordingly he fet fail on 
board the Venetian fleet, with a variety of precious relics, 
and with the title of the ‘ Hierofolymitan ;” and, in his 
vifit to the prince of Efle, by whom he was honourably ea- 
tertained, he fell in love with his daughter, married her, and 
took her with him into Hungary. The remaining period of 
his reign was devoted to the bufinefs of healing the difcon- 
tents of his fubjeéts, and forming a fyftem of legiflation. 
Befides other meafures which he adopted, he was the au- 
thor of a famous decree, which confirmed and augmented 
the privileges of the nobility, and allowed them to take up 
arms in their defence, if he or his fucceffors attempted to 
abridge them: a ftipulation nugatory againft a powerful 
monarch, and which has anfwered no other purpofe than that 
of rendering the ariltocracy faGious, and the body of the peo- 
ple flaves. ‘Towards the end of his reign the T'artars made 
fome fuccefsful inroads into Hungary. Andrew, havine 
reigned 31 years, died in 1235, and left the kingdom to his 
eldeft fon Bela, to whom he had ceded the fovercignty before 
his death. Mod. Un. Hilt. vol. xxxii, p. r20—123. 

Awnprew III. king of Hungary, was the -grandfon of 
Andrew II. and being born and brought up in Venice, ob- 
tained the furname of ** Venetian.” On the death of La- 
diflaus in 1290, he fucceeded to the throne, in oppafition to 
a number of competitors, by the unanimous content of the 
Hungarians. In his way from ftaly through Auttra he waa 
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detained by duke Albert ; and obtained a releafe by pro- 
miling to efpoufe Agnes, the duke’s daughter. But in the 
year after his acecflion he declared war againlt Albert, and 
laid walte the country, till at length a peace was obtained by 
the interceffion of the prelates. Upon his return to Hun- 
gary, Andrew fonnd his kingdom in a diltvacted ftate 5 the 
pope and many of the eccleliattics and nobles having acknow- 
ledged the right of Charles Martel, who, in confequence of 
their invitation, had fet out for Hungary with his wife and 
fon, Charles Robert, or Charobert, tuen an infant. ‘The 
majority of the Hungarians were attached to Andrew ; but 
as the party of Charles was very numerous, and Andrew 
having ne children, Charles continued in pofieffion of part 
of Hungary for feveral years without oppofition. The two 
rival kings are faid to have both died in the fame year, 1301. 
Charles, having gone to the jubilee at Rome, died at Na- 
ples. Andrew died at Buda, and, leaving no male iffue, 
thf line of St. Stephen terminated in him. Mod. Un. Hit. 
vol. xxxil. p. 120. 

Anpaew, Knights of St. Andrew, or the Thiftle, com- 
monly called the Order of St. Andrew, in Scotland ; accord- 
ing to John Lefley, bithop of Rofs and others, was initi- 
tuted by Achaius, king of Scots, in memory of an appear- 
ance in the heavens. of a bright crofs in fafhion of that 
whereon St. Andrew fuffered martyrdom, and feen by that 
king the night before the battle which he fought with Athel- 
ftan, kimg of England, over whom prevailing, he went in 
folemn proceffion to the kirk of St. Andrew, to thank God 
and his apoftle for the viGory ; promifing that they and their 
polterity fhould ever have the figure of that crols in their en- 
tigns and banners. Tavin, in his Theatre of Honour, re- 
lates it to be inftituted upon the famous league, offenfive and 
defenfive, made between Achaius and Charlemagne, king of 
France ; to preferve the memory of which alliance, Achaius 
added the treflure of fleurs de lys to the lion, the then royal 
arms of Scotland, and took for device the thiflle and rue, 
which he compofed into a collar of his order; and for his 
motto, Pour ma Defence. Menenius makes thefe the fymbols 
of two different orders; one of the Thiftle, whence the 
Knights were fo ftyled, and the motto, Nemo me impune la- 
coffit ; the other called Sortum Ruta, or Garland of Rue: ne- 
verthelefs, to both collars hung one and the fame jewel, that 
is, the figure of St. Andrew bearing his crofs. Their folemn 
meeting was annually on St. Andrew’s Day, in the church of 
the town dedicated to his name ; at which the knights, thir- 
teen in number, in allufion to our bleffed Saviour and the 
twelve apoftles, were richly habited, and wore their parlia- 
ment robes, having thereon embroidered on their left fhoul- 
der an azure roundle charged with a faltier argent, $t. Andrew's 
crofs enfilled in centre, with a crown compofed of fleur de luces 
or. ‘Ihe fudden death of James V. of Scotland, the rebel- 
lion againft Queen Mary, and the troubles which enfued in 
that kingdom nearly extinguifhed the order, which cont- 
nued to be neglected until it was revived by King James II. 
of England, who, on the 29th of May, 1687, iffued his 
warrant for letters patent to be made out and pafled per /al- 
tum, under the great feal of Scotland. In confequence of 
this revival feveral new knights were made, and the order 
continued to flourifh during the remainder of that king’s 
reign; but on his abdication, and the advancement of King 
William to the throne, the order was again difufed. 

Queen Anne, by her letters patent, bearing date at St. 

ames’s, 31ft Dec. 1703, revived, continued, and re-efta- 
blifhed the order ; and ordained by the ftatutes, ‘‘ that the 
number of knights fhould confift of twelve -befides the fove- 
reign, making in the whole thirteen, as heretofore ; that the 
fovereign’s habit fhould be fuch as the fovereigns them- 
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felves fhould think fit to appoints that the habir of: the 
brethren thould be a doublet and trunk-hofe of cloth of fil- 
ver, flockings of pearl-coloured filk, with white leather 
fhoes, garters aud fhoe-flrings of green and filver; the 
breeches and fleeves of the doublet decently garnifhed with 
filver and green ribbons; a furcoat of purple .velvet lined 
with white taffeta, girt about the middle, with a purple 
fword-helt edged with gold, and a buckle of gold, at which 
a fword with a gilded hilt, the thell thereof to be in the form 
of the badge of the order, and the pomel in the form of a 
thiftle, ina fcabbard of purple velvet ; over all a mantle or 
robe of green. velvet lined with white taffeta, with taffels of 
gold and green ; and upon the left fhoulder thereof, ia @ 
Sield of green, the image of St. Andrew the apafile, bearing bem 
Sore him the crofs of his martyrdom of filver embroidery, with a 
circle of gold round it, upon which the motto, NEMO ME 1M- 
PUNE LAcessiT, in letters of green; and at the lower part 
of ita thiflle of gold and green, the flower reddifh. That about 
the fhoulder of each knight fhould be worn the collar of the 
order, confitting of thiflles and fprigs of rue going betwixt, and 
at the middle thereof before fhould be hung the image of St. 
Andrew, chafed and enamelled on rays of gold, the crofs and 
feet refling upon a ground of enamelled green, or if of diamonds, 
to confitt of juft thirteen in number; and that the collar 
fhould be tied to the fhoulders of the robe, and the knights. 
have white ribbons upon their heads on days of folemn pro- 
ceffion or featting, where the fovereign is prefent, or has a 
commiffioncr for that effect. That they fhould wear, at the 
times of permiflion, a cap of black velvet, a little divided 
before, wide and loofe in the crown, having a large plume 
of white feathers, with a black aigrette, or heron’s top in 
the middle of it; the borders of the cap adorned with 
jewels. That the jewel of the faid order fhould be worn at 
a green ribbon over the left fhoulder, crofs the body, and tied un- 
der the right arm ; fuch jewel to have on the one fide the 
image of St. Andrew, with the crofs before, enamelled as is 
above faid, or cut on flone, enriched with precious flones round it = 
and on the back, esamelled cn a green ground, a thiftle gold and 
green, the flower proper with the before mentioned motto round its 
‘That the medal of the order fhould be all of gold, the St. 
Andrew bearing before him the crofs of his martyrdom, with 
a circle round, and then the motto of the order; and atthe 
lower part of the circle, between the joining of the words, a 
thiltle ; and to be worn in a green ribbon as the jewel, at 
times when the jewel is not worn. That upon the left breaft 
of the coat and cloak fhould be embroidered a badge of pro= 
portionable bignefs, being a St. Andrew's crofs of filver em= 
broidery, with rays going out betwixt the points of the crofs ; on 
the middle thereof a thiftle of gold and green, upon a field of greeny 
and round the thiftle and field a circle of gold, having on it the 
motto of the order in letters of green.”? Vhs order is ityled The 
moft Ancient Order, was inftituted in 787, reftored in 15405 
revived in 1687, and re-eftablifhed in 1703, for the fovereign, 
twelve knights, and four officers, viz. the Dean, Lord Lyon, 
King of Arms, Secretary, and Gentleman Ufher of the Green 
Rod. There being no inftallation of this order, the {tar and 
collar are worn immediately after the inveftiture. See Plate 9, 
Anprew, St. Anights of, in Ruffia. This order was infti- 
tuted by Peter the Great of Mufcovy, in 1698, foon after his 
return from his firft expedition into foreign countries, and in= 
tended for animating the nobility in his war againft the Turks. 
St. Andrew was cholen as patronof the order, from the Ruffian 
tradition, that he introduced Chriftianity among them. The 
Knights of this order, among whom were the kings of Swe- 
den and Poland, wear the figure of the Saint on an enamelled 
crofs, formed by the imperial eagle ; at the corners of the 
crofs are the four letters, S. A. P. R. ‘* Sanétus Andreas 
Patronus 


‘ 
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Patronus Ruffiz ;’’ and in the middle an A. the initial of the 
emprefs Anne, who framed the ftatutes, and afligned the 
habit of the order. ‘The featt is held on the goth of Novem- 
ber. In 1790 it had 63 knights. The badge is faftened to 
a blue ribband, and fufpended from the right fhoulder ; but at 
feltivals is pendent toa collar of gold compofed of fquare 
chains and rofes. 

Anprew’s Cro/s, is a badge worn in the hat by the people 
of Scotland, on the day of the feaft of that Saint. 

It confiits of blue and white ribbands, difpofed into a 
crofs, or falter ; and is intended as a commemoration of 
the crucifixion of St. Andrew, the tutelary Saint of Scotland. 

Anprew’s Str. in Geography, an ancient town of Scot- 
land, in the fhire of Fife, and formerly the metropolis of 
the kingdom of the Piéts. It is feated on an eminence; and 
commands an extenfive profpeét. N. lat. 56° 18’. W. long. 
2°37’. Thelegendary account of the origin of this city is 
as follows: St. Regulus, a Greek of Achaia, being warned 
by a vifion to leave his native country, and to vifit Albion, an 
ifle fituated in the remotelt part of the world, was inftructed 
to take with him the arm-bone, three fingers, and three toes 
of St. Andrew. After a tempeftuous paffage he was fhip- 
wrecked on the coafts of Otholonia, in the territory of 
Hergufius, king of the Pitts, in the year 370. The king, as 

on as he heard of the difafter, ordered the ftrangers to be 
refpeétfully received, and granted to the faint his own pa- 
lace, near which he built a church, called St. Regulus. The 

lace was then ftyled Mucrofs, or the Land of Boars. St. 
Bresatus changed the name to Kilrymont, and ettablifhed 
the firft Chriftian priefts of the country, called Culdees. This 
church was fupreme in the kingdom of the Piéts; and Un- 
gus the king ordained.that the crofs of St. Andrew fhould 
become the badge of the country. In 518, after the con- 
quett of the Piéts, the epifcopal fee was eltablifhed at St. 
Andrew’s, and the bifhop was ftyled, “© Maximus Scotorum 
Epifcopus.’”’ It is faid to have been ereGted ‘into an arch- 
bifhopric at the interceffion of James III. This fee contained 
the greateft part of the fhire of Fife, with a part of Perth, 
Forfar, and Kincardine fhires, and a great number of pa- 
rifhes and churches in other diocefes, 

The town of St. Andrew’s was erected into a royal bo- 
rough by David I. in 1140, and its privileges were after- 
wards confirmed. ‘The charter of Malcolm II. ona {mall 

iece of parchment, is preferved in the tolbooth; and here are 
alfo depofited the filver keys of the city, which are delivered to 
the king if he fhould vifit the place, or to a victorious enemy. 
The axe, which in 1646 took off the heads of Sir Rt. Spotf- 
wood, and other diftinguifhed loyalifts, is fhewn in this place. 
St. Andrew’s is now much reduced as to the number both 
of houfes and inhabitants, the latter being ellimated at about 
2000. It is ftill decorated with magnificent relics of its an- 
cient fplendour. he principal of thefe is the cathedral, 
which was founded by bifhop Arnold in 1161, but it was 
not completed till the year 1318. Its demolition, however, 
was effected by John Knox and his followers, in 1559, in 
one day. The eaftern end, with its two high pinnacles, is 
complete ; and one turret of the weft point yet remains, 
adorned with fome curious carved work in a peculiar ftyle ; 
but the pillars and fome of the arches of the fide aile, exhi- 
bit a fpecimen of the pure Gothic, when it admitted of very 
little ornament : the precin&t of this church forms a common 
burial-place to the town. In the centre of the inclofure is a 

lain, iquare tower, of a very extraordinary height, different 
in its {tru€ture from the cathedral, and not unlike fome of the 
relics of Norman architeéture in England. This is the 
tower of the chapel of St. Regulus, the body of which re- 
mains, but the infide chapels are demolifhed. The arches of 
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the windows and doors are round, and fome exceed fumi- 
circles ; whence we may infer the antiquity of the build- 
ing. Some trace it toa very early period ; but it is con. 
monly thought toxhave been founded in the eighth century, 
and efteemed the earlieft Chriftian church in Scotland. The 
priory was founded by Alexander 1. in 1122; and the 
monks, who were canons regular of St. Auguttine, were 
brought from Scone in 1140, by Robert, bifhop of this 
fee. By an act of parliament in the reign of James I. the 
prior had precedence of all abbots and priors; and on the 
feftival days wore a mitre and all epifcopal ornaments. The 
revenues of this priory were very confiderable, being in mo- 
ney 2237/. 2s. 103d. belides large quantities of different 
forts of grain, and 480 acres of land. The ruins adjoin to 
thofe of the cathedral ; and’ nothing now remains but the in- 
clofing wall, which encompaffcs a large area, and one fingle 
arch, very much defaced. The inclofure extends from the 
cathedral tothe fhore. Above the harbour {tood the colle- 
giate church of Kirk-heugh, originally founded by Conftan- 
tine III. who is faid to have retired hither from the world, 
and to have becomea Culdee. The remains of the caftle oc- 
cupy the fummit of a high eminence, which overhangs the 
coalt. Separated from the town by a deep chafm, over 
which was a draw-bridge, and from the country by an impe- 
tuous fea, foaming over a rocky bed, this caftle was juitly ef- 
teemed one of the ftrongeft fortifications in the ifland. It 
was founded in r4o1 by bifhop Trail; and it was the refi- 
dence of cardinal Beaton in the zenith of his power and 
profperity : but with all his attention to render it, as he con- 
ceived, impregnable, it was not of fufficient ftrength to de- 
fend an ambitious ruler againft the rage of an exafperated 
people. In this fortrefs the cardinal was farprifed by Nor= 
man Leflie, with 15 attendants, in 1546, and aflaffinated in 
the midit of his numerous retinue. In 1547 the caitle, pof- 
feffed and guarded only by 150 men for five months, was at 
laft reduced and demolifhed. The death of Beaton led to 
the downfall of the Catholic religion in Scotland ; and with 
that religion the fineft edifices of St. Andrew’s mouldered 
into ruins, its caftle was neglefed, and the city deferted. 
The entrance into the caftle is {till vifible; and {rangers are 
fhewn the window out of which, it is faid, the cardinal 
leaned to enjoy the cruel martyrdom of George Withart, 
who was burnt on an adjoining {pot. Of tlie four great pa- 
rallel ftreets of this city only one now remains entire; one 
being totally loft, and other two ina very decayed condition. 
The univerfity of this city was founded in 1411 by bifhop 
Wardlaw. It confifted once of three colleges. St. Salva- 
tor’s was founded in 1458 by bifhop Kennedy. This is aa 
irregular pile of building, of confiderable extent, united with 
a large church, which contains a fine old monument of the 
founder, who died in 1466, The interior of the college, 
though fpacious, is gloomy, and confifts of two large old halls, 
and a range of apartments in rather a more modern tafte, of 
which, however, only one fide is finifhed. The college of St. 
Leonard was founded by Prior Hepburn in 1522, but it is now 
converted into private houfes, and the collegiate part is 
united with the laft. The third college is the New, or St. 
Mary’s, which was eftablifhed by Archbifhop Hamilton, in 
1553; but the houfe was begun by James and David Bea- 
ton, who did not live to complete it. ‘This has a far more 
cheerful afpeét than the old college, though it is much 
{maller. The library belonging to the whole univerfity is 
connected with this college. In this library are kept two 
curious maces, exquilitely carved in brafs work, and a fourth 
is preferved in the audit-room of the old college. Thefe 
maces were dug for under the great altar of the cathedral 
by the direétion of an ald man, who was faid to have in his 
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poffeffion many papers relating to the church and its envyi- 
rons; fix were found, one of which was prefented to each 
of the three univerlities of Edinburgh, Glafgow, and Aber- 
deen; and the other three are kept at St. Andrew’s. On 
the fite cf this college formerly flood, as it is faid, a“ Schola 
iluitris,”” long before its eltablifhment into an univerfity. It 
is called the ‘ New College,”’ becaufe of its late erection 
juto a divinity college by the archbifhop. 

This univerfity is governed by a chancellor, who is elected 
by the two principals, and the profeffors of both the col- 
leges. The reftor is the officer to whofe fuperintendance 
are committed the privileges, difcipline, and ftatutes of the 
univerlity. Each college has a principal ; that of St. Sal- 
-vator has nine profeffors, and the New College has five pro- 
feffors. The {tudents in the former are generally about 100, 
and in the latter about 30. This univerfity has many ad- 
vantages to recommend it in point of fituation, inftruction, 
and difcipline. 

The commerce of St. Andrew’s is inconfiderable ; and its 
-manufaétures, whatever they might formerly be, are reduced 
‘to that of golf-balls, which maintains a great numberof people. 

Ayprew’s, St. Bay, is fituated between the Forth and the 
Tay. The haven is defended from the violence of the 
eafterly fea by a ftone pier ; the entry is very narrow, and it 
has only feven or cight feet at neap tides, and ten or eleven 
at {pring tides. The city is at the bottom of the bay clofe 
upon the fhore. 

Awnprew’s, St. a fmall town of America, in the con- 
‘tefted country between New Brunfwick and the United 
States, fituated behind an ifland of the fame name, on the 
eaft fide of the arm of the inner bay of Paflamaquoddy, 
called Scoodick. The town is laid out in the form of an ob- 
long fquare, and the inhabitants are chiefly employed in the 
lumber trade. 

Anprew’s, St. isa townfhip in Caledonia county in Ver- 
mont, 100 miles north-eaft from Bennington. 

Anprew’s, St. is alfo a parifh in Charleftown diftri@, 
South Carolina, containing 2947 inhabitants, of whom 370 
are whites, and 2546 flaves. 

Anprew’s, or Anpres, St. Bay, a fecure harbour in 
the gulf of Mexico, on the fonth coaft of Weft Florida in 
North America. It is fituated between Santa Rofa bay on 
the north-weft, and St. Jofeph’s bay on the fouth ; and 
being almoft furrounded by land, it is well fheltered from al- 
molt all winds. N. lat. 30°15’. W. long. 85° 45’. 

Anprew Bay, lies on the north fhore of the Straits of 
Maghellan, between Port Holland on the eaft, and Cordes 
bay on the welt, at the entrance of which there is a good 
anchorage in 12 fathoms water. 

Anprew’s, St. or Anprea, Cape, lies on the weft coalt 
ef Madagafcar ifland, in the Indian or eaftern ocean, and 
nearly eaft from Mozambique, on the coaft of Africa. S. lat. 
15°46’. E. long. 45° 22’. 

Anvrew’s, St. Cape, lies alfo on the eaftern coaft of 
South America, between Rio de la Plata, on the north- 
north-eaft, and Anegada bay on the fouth-fouth-weit. 
S. lat. 37° 55’. W. long. 60° 45’. : 

Anprew’s, St. Cape, is alfo on the north fhore of Ma- 
ghellan Straits, in the reach which trends from Cape For- 
ward tothe Welt. 

Anprew’s Cape, or ANDREA, lies on the eaft point of 
Cyprus. N. lat. 35° 31’. E. long. 34° 55’. 

Anprew’s, St. //land, or ANDREA, is a {mall ifland in the 
gulf of Venice, on the weit fide of Liffa ifland. 

Anprew’s, St. River and Point, lye on the coalt of 
Africa, north-eaft by eaft from Cape Palmas, at the dif- 
tance of 20-cr jo leagues. They are fituated in that track 
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of coafl, extending feven leagues, which is called the Red 
Cliffs, or Red Land. Although no fhips go up this river, a 
confiderable traffick is carried on by means of the canoes of 
the Negroes, who bring down teeth for fale. Wood and wa- 
ter may be procured here, but no provifions, 

Anprew’s, Sr. Sound, lies fouth of Jekyl’s ifland, and 
is formed by this end a {mall ifland at the mouth of the Great 
Sagilla River. ‘he {mall river oppofite to this found fepa- 
rates Camden from Glynn county, in Georgia. 

Anprews, Lancerot, in Biography, an Englith divine, 
was born at London in 1565,and was bifhop of Winchetter, in 
the reign of James I. and Charles I, From Merchant Taylors’ 
{chool he was fent to Pembroke Hall in Cambridge ; and by 
his affiduonsapplication he became acquainted with the fciences 
and moft modern languages, and he excelled more efpecially 
as acafuilt, and was often confulted in cafes of confcience. 
The following anecdote will illuftrate this part of his charac- 
ter: acorpulent alderman of Cambridge, who had been often 
reproved for fleeping at church, and whofe confcience trou- 
bled him on this account, applied to him for advice. An- 
drews told him it was an ill habit of body and not of mind, 
and advifed him to eat little at dinner. The alderman tried 
this expedient, but found it ineffectual. He applied again 
with great concern to Andrews, who advifed him to make a 
hearty meal as ufual, but to take his full fleep before 
went to church. The advice was followed, and the aldermar 
came to St. Mary’s church, where the preacher was pre- 
pared with a fermon againft fleeping at church, which was 
thrown away, forthe good alderman looked at the preacher 
during the whole fermon time, and fpoiled his defign. An- 
drews’s le€tures, as a cafuilt, were attended by a numerovs 
auditory. His learning, popular talents as a preacher, and 
zeal for the Proteftant caufe, procured for him the patronage 
of Henry Earl of Huntingdon, and Sir Francis Walfingham, 
fecretary of flate to Queen Elizabeth ; and he pailed 
through feveral ftages of preferment to the deanery of Weft- 
minfter. Whilft he refided in London as prebendary and re- 
fidentiary of St. Paul’s, he read divinity leCtures in that ca- 
thedral three times a week during term time; and he alfo 
maintained a connetion with his college, of which he was 
chofen matter, and to which he wasa liberal benefaGtor. An- 
drews’s ftyle of preaching, which was pedantic and quaint, 
fuited the tafte of king James I. fo that he wasa great 
favourite with this prince. The king felected him in orderto 
vindicate his fovereignty again{t the vchement attack of Bel- 
larmine, who, in reply to ‘* James’s Defence of the Rights 
of Kings,” had written a tract under the fititious name of 
Matthew Tortus. The dean’s anfwer was intitled ‘‘ Tor- 
tura Torti ;’? or Tortus Tortured, and printed in 4to. in 
1609. This fervice was fo acceptable, that in this year he 
was advanced from the fee of Chichefter, to which he had 
been promoted in 1605, to the bifhoprick of Ely ; and he 
was alfo nominated a privy counfellor, firft for England, and 
afterwards for Scotland, where he attended the king in his 
journey to that kingdom. In 1618 he was raifed to the bi- 
fhoprick of Winchefter, and the deanery of the king's cha- 
pel, which preferments he held till his death, which happened 
at Winchefter-houfe, in Southwark, in 1626, in the 71ft 
year of his age. He was buried in the parifh church of St. 
Saviour’s, Southwark, and a monument of marble and ala- 
bafter was ereéted over his grave, on which is an epitaph 
written by one of his chaplains in the highelt ftyle of pane- 
gyric. Bifhop Andrews appears to have been a man of emi- 
nent talents, acquirements, and virtues. Heis faid to have 
underftood 15 languages: he employed a large portion of 
each day in devotion and ftudy ; and his learning and affa- 
bility commanded the refpe&t not only of his own country- 
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men, but of foreigners, by whom he was vifited ; fuch as 
Voflius, Grotius, Cafaubon, Cluverius, Erpinius, and Du- 
moulin. His firft biographer, Ifaacfon, informs us, that in 
the diftribution of preferment he was difinterefted, impartial, 
‘and judicious; that he provided liberally for the defcend- 
ants of his early inflructors and benefactors; that, after he 
became bifhop, he never vilited either of the univerfities with- 
out leaving 50 or tool. to be diftributed among poor {cho- 
Jars ; that his charity kept pace with his advancement, his 
private alms amounting in the lait fix years of his life to up- 
wards of 13001, and that, as he died a bachelor, he left large 
legacies to charitable ufes; and among the reft, a great part 
of his eftate to be diltributed among his fervants. Bifhop 
Andrews was a faithful fon and zealous defender of the 
church ; atthe fame time he was moderate in his political 
principles, independent in his fpirit, and fuperior to the 
mean adulation that difgraced the court of James, as the fol- 
lowing anecdote, related in the life of Waller the poet, will 
fhew. Mr. Waller, going tothe king at dinner, overheard 
a converfation between his majefty and two prelates, the 
bifhop of Winchefter and Dr. Neale, bifhop of Durham, 
who were ftanding behind the king’s chair. His majefty 
afked the bilhops, “ My lords, cannot I take my fubje¢ts’ 
money when I want it without all this formality in parlia 
ment ?? The bifhop of Durham readily anfwered ; “ God 
forbid, Sir, but you fhould; you are the breath of our nof- 
trils.?, Whereupon the king turned and faid to the bifhop 
of Winchefter, ‘Well, my lord, what fay you?’ ‘ Sir,” 
replied the bifhop, ‘‘I have no fkill to judge of parliament- 
ary cafes.” The king anfwered. ** No put offs, my Lord, 
an{wer me prefently.”” ‘ Then Sir,’? faid he, “1 think it 
lawful for you to take my brother Neale’s money, for he offers 
it.” Milton thought bifhop Andrews worthy to be tele- 
brated by his pen ; and, at the age of 17, wrote an elegy on 
his death, abounding with that rich fancy which has ren- 
dered his works immortal. The works of bifhop Andrews, 
befides that already mentioned, are, ‘© A Manual of Private 
Devotions ;”? ‘*A Manual of Direétions for the Vifitation 
of the Sick ;” a volume of tracts chiefly in Latin, confilting 
of fermons, theological differtations en the ecclefiaftic:] 
rights of princes, tythes, ufury, &c. publifhed in 4to. in 
1629 5 a pofthumous volume of ‘ Sermons,”’ publifhed in 
folio by direction of the king, and under the infpeGtion of 
the bifhops of London and Ely ; “The Moral Law ex- 
plained ; or Leétures on the ‘T’en Commandments,” with 
other fermons, printed in folio in 1642 ; and SAX Colle&tion 
of Pofthumous and Orphan Leétures,’’ delivered at St. 
Paul’s and St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, printed in folio in 
1657. The fermons of bifhop Andrews, though learned and 
pious, afford many fpecimens of that pedantry and falfe 
wit which marked the period in which he lived, and cannot 
be read with pleafure in an age of more correct talte. Biog. 
Brit. | 

ANDRIA, in Antiquity, a name given by the Cretans to 
the public entertainments, at which whole cities, tribes, or 
other bodies of men, were prefent. They were firlt inflituted 
by Minos of Crete, and, after his example, appointed by 
Lycurgus at Sparta. They were conducted with the greatcit 
frugality and decorum, and perfons of all ages were admitted 
to them.. b 

The hall, or place of eating, where thefe entertainments 
were held, was denominated andrion, in the uppermolt part 
of which was a conftant table fet apart for ftrangers. 

AnppiA, is alfo ufed by fome naturalifts, to denote a {pe- 
cies of hermaphrodite, wherein the female fex has the predo- 
minancy. ‘ 

Anpagia, in Ancient Geography, now the Judre, a river 
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of the interior of Gaul, which, uniting with the Care, dif. 
charges itfelf into the Liger, 

Anpria, a town of Greece, in the diltri& of Elis. 

Anoria is alfo a town of Macedonia. 

ANpDRIA, or Anpri, in Geography, a town of Italy, in 
the kingdom of Naples and province of Bari; the fee of a 
bifhop fuflragan of the archbifhop of Trani. It is fituated 
in a valley with hilly environs, about four miles from the 
coaft of the Adriatic, five miles weft-fouth-welt of Trani. 
This town is faid to have been built by Peter the Norman, 
and to have derived its name from the antra or caverns in 
which the firft fettlers took up their abode. N. lat. 41° 5! 
E. long. 16° 17/. 

ANDRIACA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Thrace, 
on the coalt of the Euxine fea, near Salmydeffus, according 
to Strabo. 

Anpriaca is alfo a town of Afia Minor, in Lycia. Acs 
cording to Appian this was the port of Mira; but M. d’An- 
ville places it to the fouth-weft of Mira. 

Awor1aca is a town placed by Ptolemy in Media. 

ANDRICLUS, a high mountain in Cilicia Trachea, 
placed between the promontory of Anemurium, and the 
river Selinus. 

ANDRICUS, a river of Cilicia, according to Pliny. 

ANDRIMACHIDES, a people of Africa whofe coun- 
try 1s not known; but Alexander ab Alexandro reports, 
that their king obtained the firft favour of the young wo- 
men before they were introduced to their hufbands. 

ANDRINOPLE, in Geography. See AvRIANOPLE. 

ANDRIPOURA, or InprApoor, a country of the 
ifland of Sumatra, ineluding a town of the fame name, and: 
feveral others; the chief article of commerce is pepper. The 
town is fituated on a rapid river, 60 miles north-wélt of Ben- 
coolen. S. lat. 2° 15’. E. long. 101°. 

ANDRISCUS, called by the Romans Pfeudo-philippus, in 
Biography, is {aid to have been a native of Adramyttium, and 
defcended from mean parents. Heaflumed, however, the cha- 
rater of a natural fon of Perfes, 16 years after the death of the 
king of Macedon, pretending, that his father had fent him to 
Adramyttium in difguife, and that he was not to difclofe 
the fecret of his birth till he arrived at the age of 14 years. 
Refembling Perfes in his perfon, the flory was more credible; 
and accordingly he went to the court of Demetrius Soter, 
who had married a daughter of that king. Demetrius, ei- 
ther fufpeating the impotture, or dreading the Romans, de- 
livered him up to the republic. From Rome he made his 
efeape, and fought refuge in Thrace. Here he aflembled a 
number of perfons, who became attached to his intereft, 
and, marching to Macedon, he afferted his rightful title to the 
crown. Having made himfelf mafter of the country, he ex- 
tended his conquefts to the adjacent parts of Greece, Scipio 
Nafica was deputed by the Romansto reftrain his progrefs ; 
and, by theaid ofa body of auxiliaries, he drove him back to 
Macedon. When the pretor Juventius Thallus was commif- 
fioned to terminate the war, he advanced to Macedon, and 
was attacked, defeated, and flain by Andrifeus. In confe- 
quence of this advantage Andrifeus was eltablifhed on the 
throne, and the Carthaginians fent ambafladors to. congra- 
tulate him, and to propvfe an alliance. Andrifcus, how- 
ever, could not endure profperity ; but beeamecrinel and op- 
preflive, and lof the afleGtion of his fubje€ts. At this time 
the Romans fent Q. Cezcilius Metellus to Macedon, and 
Andrifeus was under a_neceffity of valiantly contending for 
his crownand life. After fome trifling advantage which he 
gained at firft, he was entirely defeated, and compelled to . 
retire into Thrace. The Thracians enabled him to return 
with a numerous army, but he was again defeated by Me- 
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tellus; and {icking refuge with Byzas, a petty prince of 
Thrace, he was delivered by him to the Romans. Metellus 
led him in triumph, in the year before Chvilt 147 5 and he 
was afterwards put to death by the fenate, ‘he Roman 
general, who fucceeded in the war againlt Andrifeus, ob- 
tained the appellation of JMacedonicus ; and it has been 
doubted whether Andrifeus was an impoltor, or the fon ofa 
king. Mod. Un. Hilt, vol. vill. p-vs- 105. 

ANDRIUS, in Ancient Geography, a river of Afia, 
which, according to Strabo, rau into the Scamauder. 

ANDRO, Port, in Geography, in the ifland of Belle- 
ifle, on the cout. of France, 1s round the ealtevnmolt 
point of the ifland, called Point de Locmaria on tae fouth 
lide. 

ANDROCALIS, in ducient Geography, a town of Ethio- 
pia, near Egypt, according to Pliny. 

ANDRODAS, in Ancient Writers, denotes the fixty- 
third vear of a man’s life, otherwife called anuus Aegypticus, 
and cfimadter magnus. 

ANDROGEUS, in Lxtonclogy, a fpecies of rartiio 
(Eq. Tr.) that inhabits Surmam. The wings are black and 
brouzed; on the underlide lunated {pots of blue, red, and 
yellow. Fabricius and Gmelin. This fpecies is very fimilar 
to papilio polydamas ; and the parinio aACANTHUS of Cra- 
mer is confidered asa variety (4) of it. 

ANDROGYNA, in Botany, plants bearing male and fe- 
male flowers on the fame root, or bearing fome flowers with 
itamens only and fome with piftils only on the fame root, 
without any mixture of fuch as are hermaphrodite. Of this 
we have examples in the melon and cucumber. 

ANDROGYNUM, in Lcclefiaftical Writers, is ufed to 
denote matrimony, or even one of the partics married. 

Anprocynum, dalueum, denotes a bath common to both 
fexes. y 

ANDROGYNUS, or ANDROGYNOUS, oLVDEOYUL05, a 
compound of z»np, man, and yun, woman, q. d. man-qwoman, 
an appellation dillinguithing thofe living creatures, which, 
by a monttrous formation of their generative parts, feem to 
unite in themfelves the two fexes, that of the male and female, 
and fynonymous with hermaphrodite. See Hermaruro- 
pite. The term isalfo applied in ancient mythology to fabu- 
lous creatures, each individual of which poffeffed the facul- 
ties and diftinguifhing charaters of both. fexes, having two 
heads, four arms and feet. Some fanciful writers have re- 
ported, that the firtt man was created with two bodies, a 
male and a female, and that of thefe God made two perfons, 
by feparating one body from the other. See Anam. It is 
generally faid, that this was a fiction of the Rabbins; but 
there is reafon to believe that it was of more early original. 
Plato’s fable of the Androgynes indicates the tradition to 
which he had recourfe ; and it confirms the fuppofition, that 
a figment of this kind might have had its firft rife in thofe 
early times, when the Egyptians and Pheenicians difguifed 
the plain narratives which they found of the origin of things 
with their fables and mythology. See Eufeb. Prep. Evang. 
lib.i. c. ro. According to Plato’s account (in Conviv. 
Oper. vol. iii. p. 191. ed. Serrani) the Gods formed man 
with two bodies and two fexes. This fantaftic being, pof- 
fefling in itfelf the whole human fy{tem, was endowed with 
a gigantic force, and became infolent, fo as to make war 
againit the gods. Jupiter, exafperated at this infolence, de- 
termined to deltroy it ; but relenting, and averfe from ut- 
terly annihilating the human race, he contented himfelf with 
debilitating this compound being by feparating the male 
from the female, and leaving each half to fubfilt with its 
own powers alone. The office of reforming the feparate 
bodies, and extending their fkins fo as to cover the whgle 
and -) 
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furface, was affizned to Apollo, who faflened it to the tums 
bilicus. If this half rebelled, it was to be fubdivided by 
another fection, fo that only one of the parts, which then 
compofed it fhould be left; and even this fourth part of a 
man was to beannihilated, fit fhould perfill in its obflinacy 
and mifchievous attempts. The idea of thefe Androgyues 
might poflibly be borrowed from a paflagein Mofes’s ae- 
count of the creation, in which he reprefents Adam as call- 
ing Eve ‘bone of his bone, and fleth of his flefh.? A Trench 

oet has made an ingenious application of this fable of Plato. 
He attributes, as the philofopher does, the propenfity by 
which the fexes incline to one avother to the natural ardour 
which each half of the androgynes fecls for re-union, and 
their inconttaney to the difficulty which each of the dif- 
joined parts encounters in its efforts to recover its proper 
and original half. Ifa woman appears to us amiable, we 
inflantly imagine her to be that moiety with whom we 
fhould only have conftituted one whole, had it not been 
prevented by the infolence of our original double-fexed 
progenitor, 


«© The heart, with fond credulity imprefs’d, 
Te!l us the half is found, and hopes for relt ; 
But ’tis our curfe, that fad experience fhews, 
We neither find our half, nor gain repofe.” 


The aftrologers alfo give the appellation androgynous to 
fuch of the planets as are fometimes hot, and fometimes 
cold: as Mercury, which is reputed hot and dry when near 
the fun, and cold and moift when near the moon. 

ANDROIDES, in Mechanics, compounded of ayne, av- 
Seas, man, and sidos, form, a AUTOMATON, in the figure of 
a man; which, by virtue of certain fprings, &c. duly con- 
trived, walks and performs other external funétions of a 
man. Albertus Magnus is recorded as having made a fa- 
mous androides, which is faid not only to have moved, but 
to have fpoken. The conitruction of this machine mutt 
have been very ingenious and complex, if it be true that he 
was employed upon it 30 years. Thomas Aquinas is faid to 
have been fo frightened when he faw this head, that he 
broke it to pieces; upon which Albert exclaimed ‘ Periit 
opus triginta annorum.” Artificial puppets, which, by in- 
ternal {prings, run upon a table, and, as they advance, 
move their heads, eyes, or hands, were common among the 
Greeks, and from thence they were brought to the Romans. 
They were known by the name of “ Neurofpafta,” and were 
much ufed at their fhows. Anftotle (De Mundo, c. vi.) 
{peaks of fome which moved their heads, eyes, hands, and 
limbs ina very natural manner. They are alfo particularly 
mentioned by Galen, (De Ufu partium, lib. ili.) Xenophon, 


(Sympof.) Antoninus, (De Seipfo, ii. 2.11. 5. vi. 16. vii. 3. 


xii. 9.) Horace, (Sat. ii. 7. 82.) Gellius, (lib. xiv.*1.) and 
others. That Dedalus made flatues which could not only 
walk, but which it was neceflary to tie, that they might not 
move, is related by Plato, (Meno, Oper. tom, ii. p. 97. and 
Euthyphron, Oper. tom. i. p. 11.) Ariftotle, and others. The 
latter {peaks of a wooden Venus, and informs us, that the 
fecret of its motion confilted in pouring quickfilver into it. 
The Chinefe have ufed quick-filver for giving motion to pup- 
pets, and their method of doing it is deferibed by Mufchey- 
broek, (Introd. ad Philof. Nat. vol. i. c. iii. iv. lvili, p. 1435 
&c.) Figures or puppets, which appear to move of them- 
felves, were formerly employed to work miracles; but this 
ufe is now fuperfeded, and they ferve only to difplay inge- 
nuity, and to anfwer the purpofes of amufement. One of 
the moft celebrated figures of this kind was conftruéted by 
Vaucanfon, and exhibited by him at Paris, for the firft time, 
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in 17383 and a particular account of it was publifhed in the 
Memoirs of the Academy for that year. This figure repre- 
fents a flute-player, which was capable of performing various 
pieces of mufic by wind iffuing from its mouth into a Ger- 
man flute, the holes of which it opened and fhut with its fin- 
gers. The figure was about 52 feet high, placed upon a 
fquare pedeftal 44 feet high, and 34 broad. The air entered 
the body by three feparate pipes, into which it was conveyed 
by nine pairs of bellows, which expanded and contra¢ted, in 
regular fucceffion, by means of an axis of fteel turned by 
clock-work. Thefe bellows performed their fun@ions with- 
out any noife, which might have difcovered the manner by 
which the air was conveyed to the machine. The three 
tubes, which received the air from the bellows, paffed into 
three {mall refervoirs in the trunk of the figure. Here they 
united, and afcending towards the throat, formed the cavity 
of the mouth, which terminated in two fmall lips, adapted in 
fome meafure to perform their proper functions. Within this 
cavity was a {mall moveable tongue, which, by its motion at 
proper intervals, admitted the air, or intercepted it in its paf- 
fage to the flute. The fingers, lips, and tongue derived their 
proper movements from a fteel cylinder turned by clock- 
work. This was divided into 15 equal parts, which, by 
means of pegs prefling upon the ends of 15 different levers, 
caufed the other extremities to afcend. Seven of thefe levers 
directed the fingers, having wires and chains fixed to their 
afcending extremities, which, being attached to the fingers, 
made them to afcend in proportion as the other extremity 
was prefled down by the motion of the cylinder, and, 
vice verfa; then the afcent or defcent of one end of a lever 
produced a fimilar afcent or defcent in the correfponding 
fingers, by which one of the holes of the flute was occafion- 
ally opened or ftopped, as it might have been by a living 
performer. Three of the levers ferved to regulate the in- 
grefs of the air, being fo contrived as to open and fhut, by 
means of valves, the three refervoirs above mentioned, fo that 
more or lefs ftrength might be given, and a higher or lower 
note produced as occafion required. The lips were, by a 
fimilar mechanifm, direéted by four levers, one of which 
opened them to give the air a freer paflage, the other con- 
tracted them, the third drew them backward, and the fourth 
puthed them forward. The lips were projeéted upon that 
part of the flute which receives the air, and, by the different 
motions already mentioned, modified the tune in a proper 
manner. The remaining lever was cmployed in the direétion 
of the tongue, which it eafily moves fo as to fhut or open the 
mouth of the flute. The jult fucceflion of the feveral mo- 
tions, performed by the various parts of this machine, was 
regulated by the following fimple contrivance. The extre- 
mity of the axis of the cylinder terminated on the right fide 
by anendlefs {crew, confifting of twelve threads, each placed 
at the diftance of a line and a half from the other. Above 
this ferew was fixed a piece of copper, and in it a fteel 
pivot, which, falling in between the threads of the fcrew, 
obliged the cylinder to follow the threads, and, inftead of 
turning direétly round, it was continually pufhed to one 
fide. Hence, if a lever was moved, by a peg placed on the 
cylinder, in any one revolution, it could not be moved by the 
fame peg in the fucceeding revolution, becaufe the peg would 
be moved a line and a half beyond it by the lateral motion of 
the cylinder. Thus, by an artificial difpofition of thefe pegs 
in different parts of the cylinder, the ftatue was made by the 
fucceffive elevation of the proper levers to exhibit all the dif- 
ferent motions of a flute-player, to the admiration of every 
one who faw it. Another figure, conftruéted by Vaucan- 
fon, played on the Provencal fhepherd’s pipe, held in its left 
mnie mi with the right beat upon a drum, or tambour de 
OL. . 
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Bafque. Another automaton, of the ingenious contrivance 
of Vaucanfon, was a duck of the natural fize, which moved 
its wings, exhibited all the geftures of that animal, quacked 
like a duck, drank water, ate-corn, and voided fomething like 
excrement. We may here obferve, that the flute-player of 
Vaucanfon was not the firfl of iks kind. In the beginning 
of the 16th century, the anonymous author of the poem, en- 
titkd, “ Zodiacus Vite,” faw at Rome a figure made ig 
like manner bya potter, but no account is given of its con- 
itrustion. The performances of Vaucanfon were imitated, 
and even exceeded, by M. de Kempelen of Prefburg, in 
Hungary. ‘The androides conftruéted by this gentleman in 
1769 was capable of playing chefs. It was brought over to 
England in 1753 by its inventor, and remained here for more 
than a year. The figure is as large as life, in a Turkifh 
drefs, feated behind a table, with doors 34 feet long, 2 deep, 
and 24 high. ‘The chair on which it fits is fixed to the 
table, which is made to run on four wheels. It leans its right 
arm on the table, and in its left hand holds a pipe ; with this 
hand it plays after the pipe is removed. A chefs-board of 
18 inches is fixed before it. The table, or rather chett, 
contains wheels, levers, cylinders, and other pieces of mecha- 
nifm, all of which are publicly difplayed. ‘lhe veltments of 
the figure are then lifted over its head, and the body is feen 
full of fimilar whee'sand levers. There is a little door in its 
thigh, which is likewife opened ; and with this, and the table 
alfo open, and the figure uncovered, the whole is wheeled 
about the room. The doors are then fhut, and the automa- 
ton is ready to play ; and it always takes the firlt move. At 
every motion the wheels are heard; the image moves its 
head, and looks over every part of the chefs-board. When 
it checks the queen it fhakes its head twice, and thrice in 
giving check to the king. It likewife fhakes its head when 
a falle move is made, replaces the piece, and makes its own 
move, by which means the adverfary lofes one. M.de Kem- 
pelen has exhibited his automaton at Peterfburg, Vienna, 
Paris, and London, before thoufands, many of whom were 
mathematicians and chefs-players, and yet the fecret by 
which he governed the motion of its arm was never difco- 
vered. He valued himfelf upon the conftruétion of a mecha- 
nifm, by which the arm could perform ten or twelve moves. 
Tt then needed to be wound up like a watch, after which it 
was capable of continuing the fame number of motions. 
This automaton could not play unlefs M. de Kempelen, or 
bis affiftant, was near it, to direét its movements. A {mall 
{quare box was frequently confulted by the exhibitor during 
the game, and in this confifted the fecret, which the in- 
ventor declared he could communicate in a moment. Any 
perfon who could beat M. de Kempelen at chefs, was fure 
of conquering the automaton. 

There have been many {peaking machines, which feem to 
anfwer various queftions propofed, fometimes in different lan- 
guages, fing, and even blow a huntfman’s horn. The 
figure, or perhaps only a head, is often placed upon a box, 
the fore part of which, for the better deception, is filled 
with a pair of bellows, a founding board, a cylinder aad 
pipes, {uppofed to reprefent the organs of fpeech. At other 
times the machine is only like a peruke-maker’s block, hung 
round with a Turkihh drefs, furnifhed with a pair of arms, 
and placed before a table ; and fometimes the puppet ftands 
upon the table, or againft a wall. The founds are heard 
through a {peaking trumpet, which the figure holds in its 
mouth. Some have pretended, that the voice of machines 
of this kind does not proceed from a man, but that it is pro~ 
duced by mechanifm, like the mufic of an organ. Some 
affirm, that the voice iffues from the machine itfelf ; others, 
that the juggler anfwers, by {peaking in the manner of ven- 

* Kk triloquifts, 
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triloquifts, from the lower part of his belly, or by having 
the power to alter his voice; and fome believe that the an- 
{wers are given by a man fomewhere concealed. It is, how- 
ever, well known, that a child or a woman is concealed in 
the juggler’s box; or that fome pe rfon, in a neighbouring 
apartment, {peaks into the end of a pipe, which proceeds 
through the wall to the puppet, and which conveys the an- 
fwers to the fpeators. ‘The invention of cauling ttatues 
to fpeak, by this method, feems fo fimple, that one can 
fcarcely forbear conjefturing, that it was anciently employed 
to fupport fuperttition ; and many have imagined that the 
greater part of the oracles were delivered in this manner. See 
Van Dale de Oraculis. 4to. Amit. 1709. p. 222. Whether 
the head of Orpheus {poke in the ifand of I.efbos, or, as 
is moreprobable, the anfwers were conveyed to it by the 
priefts, as was the cafe with the tripod at Delphi, cannot be 
now afcertained. "That the impottor Alexander, however, 
caufed his £{culapius to {peak in this manner 1s exprefsly 
related by Lucian. He took, fays this author, inftead of a 
pipe, the gullet of a crane, and trarf{mitted the voice through 
it to the mouth of the ftatue. In the fourth century, when 
Bifhop Theophilus broke to pieces the ftatues at Alexandria, 
he found fome which were hollow, and placed in fuch a man- 
ner againft a wail, that a prieft could flip unperceived behind 
them, and fpeak to the ignorant populace through their 
mouths. Theodoret, Eccl. Hift. lib. v. c. 22. p. 228. Ed. 
Valefii. Beckman’s Hilt. of Inventions, vol. iii. p. 317, &c. 
See AUTOMATON. 

ANDROLEPSY, formed of aye, many, and rope covedy 
capio, I take, in Antiquity, an aGtion againtt thofe who pro- 
te&ed murderers, by which if an Athenian were killed by a 
citizen of fome other place, and fuch city refufed to deliver 
up the criminal to punifhment, it was held lawful to take 
three inhabitants of that city, and to detain them, till the 
murderer had either furrendered himfelf, or fatisfied the 
law. This the Greeks called androlepfia, and the Romans 
cLaRiGaTio. Some authors alfo ufe androlepfia for REPRI- 
SALS. 

ANDROMACHA, in Entomology, a {pecies of pari- 
10 (Parnaffius) that inhabits New Holland. Wing above 
and beneath alike, dotted with black; anterior pair naked, 
polterior pair yellowifh. Fabricius and Gmelin. 

Awpromacna, a fpecies of spHinx, (zygaena of Fabri- 
cius) that inhabits America. Itis black, wings tranfpa- 
rent, margin and band black, tailred. Gmelin. The {phinx 
caunus of Cramer is fuppofed to be a variety of this {pecies. 

ANDROMACHE, in Biography, the wife of Hedtor, 
was the daughter of Aétion, king of Thebes, in Cilicia. 
She lived in the happieft conjugal union with her hufband 
till his death. At the fiege of Troy fhe had the affliction of 
witnefling the precipitation of her fon Aftyanax from a high 
tower, and of being herfelf a captive flave to Pyrrhus, the 
fon of Achilles, who was the deadly foe of Heétor. She af- 
terwards became the concubine of Pyrrhus, and had chil- 
dren by him. After the death of Pyrrhus, or, as fome fay, 
during his life, fhe married her fellow-captive Helenus, a fon 
of Priam, and brother of HeG@or ; and fhe reigned with him 
over part of Epirus, and perpetuated a race from whom 
Yyrthus, king of Epirus, the antagonift of the Romans, is 
fabled to have {prung. Several tragedies, ancient and mo- 
dern, have been compofed on the fubje&t of Andromache ; 
but the intereft of the moft pathethic poem probably arifes 
from fentiments foreign to her period and chara¢ter. Gen, 
Di&. 

ANDROMACHUS of Crete, was phyfician to the em- 
ae Nero. He invented the compofition, called after him, 

heriaca Andromachi, which he dedicated to the ferviee of 
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Nero, in acopy of Greek verfes that have been preferved to 
the prefent time. Galen wrote two books in commendation 
of the medicine. Lt was given asan antidote againtt the poi- 
fon of the viper, and was on fuppofed to have equal power 
againtt all other poifons, and to prevent or cure malignant 
and infectious fevers. The emperor Antonine is faid to have 
made daily ufe of the compolition, and it was kept con- 
{tantly prepared in the palace by feveral fucceeding empe- 
rors. ‘The formula, or procefs for making it, is deferibed by 
Areteus and by Gaien, as well as by the inventor in his 
verfes to Nero. The Venetians became fo famous for make 
ing this medicine, which they fent for fale to all parts of 
Europe, that it is now more commonly known by the 
name of Theriaca Venetz, Venice treacle, than by that of 
the inventor. Andromachus is faid to have been the firft 
phyfician wha was dignified with the title of Archiater. ° 
Haller, Bib. Med. Pract. 

ANDROMEDA, in Afronomy, a conttellation of the 
northern hemifphere, reprefenting the figure of a woman 
almoft naked, with her feet ata diltance from each other, 
and her arms extended and ehained. 

It is fuppofed to have been formed in memory of Andro- 
meda, daughter of Cepheus and Caffiopeia, and wife of 
Perfeus, by whom fhe had been delivered from a fea-montter, 
to which her father had expofed her to be devoured, in order 
to preferve his kingdom from the plague. Minerva tranf- 
lated her into the heavens. 

Dr. Hook thinks he has difcovered the hidden meaning of 
the ftory of Andromeda. Vide Polit. Works, p. 401. Andro- 
medais fometimes called in Latin, “ Perfea,”’ ‘* Mulier cate- 
nata,”’ and ‘¢ Virgo devota ;” and the Arabians have changed 
the figure of this conftellation from that of a woman to that 
of a fea-calf. Schickard has changed the name for that of 
« Abigail ;” and Schiller callsit the ‘holy fepulchre,”? and 
exhibits it under that figure. The ftars in the conftellation 
Andromeda, in Ptolemy’s catalogue, are 23, in Tycho’s 23, 
in Hevelius’s 47, in Mr. Flamiteed’s no lefs than 66. About 
27 of thefe ftars are vifible to the naked eye, of which the 
principal are, « Andromeda’s head, @ in the girdle, called 
thirach, or mizar, and y on the fouth foot, named alamak, 
and fometimes alhamec. 

Some of the ftars of Andromeda have been reckoned 
among the changeable ftars, whofe brightnefs varies. Mr. 
Pigott and Dr. Herfchel have made obfervations on their 
relative brightnefs, for which fee Phil. Tranf. vol. lxxvi. 
p- 203. 212. vol. Ixxxvil. p. 307. 321. 

Anpromepa, in Botany, ledum of Mich. chamedaphne 
and poliifolia of Buxb. and erica of Tournefort, a genus of 
the decandria monogynia clafs and order, of the natural order 
of bicornes and erice of Juffieu. Its charaéters are, that the 
calyx is a perianthium, five-parted, acute, very fmall, coloured, 
and ‘permanent ; the coro//ais monopetalous, campanulate, 
and quinquefid, clefts reflex ; the lamina have fubulate fila- 
ments, fhorter than the corolla, and fcarcely fixed to it, an- 
thers two-horned and nodding; the piftillum is a roundifh 
germ, ftyle cylindric, longer than the ftamens, and perma- 
nent, ftigma obtufe ; the pericarpium is a capfule, roundifh, 
five-cornered, five-celled, five-valved, opening at the corners, 
partitions contrary, and the /eeds are very numerous, round- 
ith, and fhining. Od/. It differs from erica in number, 
In fome fpecies the corolla is ovate, in others perfeGly 
campanulate. The anthers in fome are awned, in others 
awnlefs. ; 

Martyn enumerates 25, and Gmelin z1 fpecies. 1. A. zetra- 
gona, with peduncles fohtary and lateral, corollas bell-fhaped, 
and leaves oppofite, imbricate, obtufe, and revolute. Thigre- 
fembles the paferina filiformis,but the flowessage very different, 
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and funilar to thofe of the lily of the valley ; the leaves are ge- 
nerally four-fold, whence its {quare appearance, and the name 
tetragona. Linneus firlt obferved it growing very f{paringly 
in Lapland, in 1732 5 and Gmelin found it on the mountains 
of Siberia. 2. A. Aypnoides, with peduncles folitary and ter- 
minal, corollas .bell-thaped, and leaves crowded and awl-- 
fhaped. It has the appearance of a mofs, fpreads over large 
tracts of ground in the Lapland Alps, and adorns them with 
its beautiful red flowers, the anthers are awned ; it is alfo 
found in Denmark and Siberia. 3. A. cerea, with peduncles 
axillary, two-leaved, and one-flowered, and leaves alternate, 
ovate, and ferrate ; the leaves are on fhort petioles, the co- 
rolla is beil-fhaped, and the anthers oblong, yellow, two- 
horned at the back. Jt is brought from the ifland of Ota- 
heite. 4. A. cerulea, erica folio abietis, flore arbuti of Buxb. 
with peduncles aggregate, corollas ovate, and leaves fcat- 
tered, linear obtufe, and flat ; the anthers are without awns. 
It grows wild on the mountains of Lapland, more pleutifully 
on tbofe of Dalecarlia and Jemtia, and is alfo found in Den- 
mark and Siberia. 5. A. Mariana, Maryland A. with pe- 


duncles aggregate and branched, corollas ovate-cylindrical, 


and leaves oblong ovate, quite entire, and deciduous ; the an- - 


thers are without awns; a native of North America; introduced 
here in 1736 by Peter Collinfon, Efq. There are two va- 
rieties, x with oval leaves, and @ with oblong leaves; the 
corollas are fhaped like thofe of arbutus, are of an herbaceous 
colour, appear in June and July, and are fometimes fur- 
rounded by fruit, which feldom ripens in England. 6. A. 
erruginea, rulty A. with peduncles aggregate, axillary, co- 
rolla fubglobofe, and leaves elliptic, quite entire, and beneath 
fealy-{eariofe. This is a native of North America, was cul- 
tivated here by Mr. J. Gordon in 1776, and flowers in July 
and Auguft. 7. A. polifolia, polifolia of Buxb. erica humi- 
lis, &c. of Pluken, rhododendron polifolium of Scop. ledum 
paluftre noftras arbuti flore of Ray, with peduncles aggregate 
and terminal, and leaves alternate, lanceolate, revolute, be- 
neath glaucous. Martyn enumerates three varieties, viz. « 
A. pol. latifolia, broad-leaved marfh A. with leaves oblong, 
corollas ovate and flefh coloured, fegments of the calyx 
{preading, ovate, and white, fometimes red at the tip. 6 A. 
pol. media, common marth A. or wild rofemary ; with leaves 
lanceolate, corollas oblong-ovate red, and fegments of the 
calyx more ereét. y A. pol. anguftifolia, narrow-leaved marfh 
A. with leaves lanceolate linear, and fegments of the calyx 
oblong and red. ‘This is an elegant little fhrub, which rifes 
from fix or aight inches to a foot in height, ereét and 
‘branched ; the flowers are flefhy and nodding, the calyx is 
xed, the corolla of a pink colour, the anthers awned, the cap- 
fule eret and five-furrowed, the ftyle white, with a purple 
ftigma, and the feeds very many and fmall. It is a native of 
America and the northern countries of Europe on turf bogs ; 
in Ruffia, Sweden, Denmark, Germany, Swilferland, and in 
Britain, on the mofles of Chefnire, Lancafhire, Weltmore- 
Jand, Cumberland, Yorkfhire, and Scotland, as on Brigften 
mofs, near Kendal, Middleton mofs, by Lancafler, on Black~- 
ftone-edge, between Halifax and Rochdale, upon Solway 
mofs in great quantities, and not unfrequent in peat-bogs in 
the lowlands ot Scotland. It flowers in June, and is called 
mars chiltus, wild rofemary, Poley mountain, moor-wort, and 
marth holy rofe. “There is fome difference in the varieties as 
found in North America («), in Europe (8), and in New- 
foundland and Labrador (vy), asabove fpecitied. 8. A. dry- 
antha, bryanthus of Gmelin, with flowers corymbed, leaves 
elliptic, and proftrate ftem. This comes up in thick clumps, 
like wild thyme, on the rocks of Kamtfchatka. 9.A. da- 
boecia, erica daboecii, erica Hibernica, &c. of Ray, Irih 
whorts, Cantabrian heath, or trailing Andromeda, with ra- 
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cemes pointing one way ; flowers quadrifid, ovate, and leaves” 
alternate, lanceolate, and revolote. This was formerly an 
erica, and wants one-fifth in the parts of fru@tification, and 
ought, perhaps, with droferoides and cerulea, to be removed 
to that genus. ‘This {pecies has the habit or air of an andro- 
meda, but the charaéter of an erica. The feed-veflel is a 
four-celled, four-valved capfule ; it has been obferved to 
grow only in the Irith bogs, and flowers in June and July. 
10. A. droferoides, erica glutinofa of Berg. chamecillus roris 
folis foliis of Pet. clammy A. with racemes pointing one 
way, and leaves linear, hairy and vifcid. ‘Che number of 
parts of fruétification varies from 4 or 8 to 5 or 103 it is 
lifter to N° g, and has all the habits of Andromeda; a ia- 
tive of the Cape of Good Hope. 11. A. paniculata, pani- 
cled A. with-racemes terminal, panicled, corollas roundith, 
and leaves ovate, rather entire: the ftem is about four feet 
high ; the flowers grow in loofe {pikes from the ends of the 
branches, being fhaped like thofe of arbutus, only a little 
longer, and appearing in July, but not producing feeds in 
this country ; the anthers are awned: a native of Virginia, 
and cultivated here in 1748 by Archibald, duke of Argyle. 
12. A. japonica, with racemes panicled, cylindric aud bracted, 
and leaves elliptic, reflex, and ferrate at the tip. Thisisa 
tree, anative of Japan, near Nagafaki, and flowers in Decem- 
ber. 13.A. arborea, tree—Andromeda, or forrel-tree, with 
panicles terminal, corollas rather downy, and leaves elliptic, 
pointed, and tooth-letted. This is in Virginia a fhrub, grow- 
ing 10 or 12 feet high, but in Carolina it rifes 20 feet ; the 
branches are flender, and bend downwards ; the flowers crow 
. . o 
in long, naked {pikes from the fides of the branches, they are 
of an herbaceous colour, and ranged on one fide of the ftalk, 
Cultivated here in 1752 by Mr. Miller. 14. A.racemo/a, branche 
ing or PennfylvaniaAndromeda, withracemes terminal, fimple, 
and braéted, corollas cylindric, and leayes oblong-lanceolate, 
and ferrate. "This was found in Pennfylvania by Kalm, intro- 
duced here in 1736 by P. Collinfon ; flowers iu July. 15. A. 
axillaris, notch-leaved A. with racemes axillary and fimple, 
corollas oblong, leaves ovate, acute, and ferrulate. A native 
of Carolina, introduced in 1765, and flowering from May to 
Augult. 16. A. coriacea, thick-leaved A. with racemes ax- 
illary and fimple, leaves ovate, very entire, very fhining, and 
branchlets three-cornered ; found in North America, in- 
troduced in 1765, and flowering in July and Auguft. 17. Ay 
acuminata, A. lucida of Jacq. acute-leaved A. with racemes 
axillary and fimple, leaves ovate-lanceolate, acuminate and 
ferrate. This is a fhrub about four fect high, upright and 
fmooth, with round branches, leafy to aconfiderable extent ; 
the flowers {mell like honey, the perianthium is green, the 
corolla fnow-white. It is a native of North America, was 
introduced in 1765, and flowers in July and Auguft. 18. A. 
calyculata, calycled A. with peduncles folitary, axillary, and 
pointing one way, two braétes, and leaves oval, fcaly-dotted, 
and obfoletely ferrulate. There are three varieties: « A. 
cal. ventricofa, chamadaphne of Buxb. globe-flowered caly- 
cled A. with globofe corollas, and oblang-lanceolate leaves ; 
A. A, cal. latifolia, broad leaved calycled A. with corollas 
oblong-cylindric, and leaves oblong-oval, and obtufe; y. A. 
cal. angultifolia, narrow-leaved calycled A. with corollas ob« 
long-oval, and leaves oblong-lanceolate. This is a low fhrub, 
with leaves of fimilar fhape and contiftence to thofe of the 
box tree, with {mall punétures on them ; the flowers grow in 
fhort {pikes at the extremes of the branches, fingle, between 
two leaves, and white; the leaflets are oval on the racemes, 
and from the axil of each proceeds a folitary, pedicelled 
flower; the calyx is covered at the bafe, with two ovate 
leaflets ; the anthers are oblong, bifid, and awnlefs ; growing 
in Sweden, Ingria, Siberia, and North America, on mofly 
Kka land ; 
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land; cultivated in 1748 by Archibald, duke of Argyle. 
There is fome difference in the varicties from Ruflia (x ; 
Newfoundland (8), and North America and Siberia tr 
19. A. anajflomozans, with racemes crowded and leafy ; 
leaves ovate, flighty ferrate, anattomizing underneath; and 
dotted. This is a fhrub with hairy branches, ovate corollas, 
two-awned anthers, and obtufe capfules, gaping at the 
angles; found by Mutisin New Granada. 20. A. rupeflris, 
with leaves oblong, alternate and ferrulate. A native of 
New Zealand. 21. A. falicifolia, willow-leaved A. with ra- 
cemes pointing one way, and naked, corollas fubcylindrical, 
and leaves lanceolate, acute,-and quite entire ; found by 
Commerfon in the ifland of Mauritius, 22. A. buxifolia, box- 
leaved A. with racemes pointing one way, and naked, co- 
rolias fubcylindrical, and leaves cordate-ovate, quite entire, 
with a little dagger point. This and the former fpecics differ 
fearcely at all in their fructification, or in the ftru@ture of 
their leaves, and are diftinguifhable only by their form ; 
this, however, has none of thofe lines parallel to the midrib 
that are fo confpicuous in the other {pecies. It is a native of 
the ifle of Bourbon where it was found by Commerfon. 
23. A. fa/ciculata, with peduncles aggregate, leaves alter- 
nate, ovate-lanceolate, obtule, flightly crenulate and coria- 
ceous. 24. A. Famaicenfis, with peduncles aggregate, corol- 
las ovate tranfparent, leaves alternate, broad-lanceolate, ob- 
tufe, entire, beneath afh-coloured and membranaceous. 25.A. 
o@andra, with peduncles aggregate, corollas cylindric qua- 
drifid, and leaves alternate, ovate-lanceolate, entire, and 
membranaceous. The three laft {pecies are natives of Ja- 
maica. Gmelin enumerates the following fpecies befides 
feveral of thofe above defcribed, viz. A. ferruginofa, with 
flowers aggregate, axillary, and terminal, leaves rounded at 
the margin, revolute, and beneath ferruginous ; fuggefted 
not to be diftin& from the A. ferruginea; A. nitida, with 
peduncles aggregate and axillary, leaves alternate, lanceo- 
late-ovate, entire and permanent; A. catefai, with racemes 
ovate and axillary, leaves alternate, petiolate, ovate-lanceo- 
late, ferrulate and permanent; A. reticulata, with racemes 
ovate and axillary, leaves ovate, acuminate, crenulate, al- 
ternate, petiolate, beneath reticulate and permanent. 

Culture. Mott of the {pecies are hardy, deciduous fhrubs, 
which delight in moitt ground ; they may be increafed by 
their creeping roots, which put up fuckers at a diftance, 
that may be taken off with roots, and tranfplanted where 
they are toremain. Thofe that are imported from Ame- 
rica may be propagated by feed fown in the fpring ina bed 
of moift earth ; they may be iucreafed by layers in autumn. 
The 33th fort mut be fheltered from froft in winter, and in 
{ummer frequently watered. 1t grows naturally in boggy 
places, and requires greater heat than that of this climate. 
Martyn’s Miller. 

ANDROMEDA, in Entomology, a fpecies of Parirro 
{Parnaffius) foundin India. The wings are roundifh, tranf- 
Parent, white: poiterior pair red at the tiv, witha fingle 
eye-fhaped {pot on each fide. T’abricius and Gmelin. 

Awspromena, in Natural Hiflory, is likewife a {pecies of 
Mepbusa amongft the Vermes Moxtusca. It is hemi- 
{phzrical, without marginal arms ; eight round, ramofe, fo- 
haceous arms on the under part... Forik. Fn. Arab. Gmelin. 
This kind is extremely abundant on the coatts of the Red 
Sea. The body is tranfparent, and of a pale brownith co- 
lour with white rays; the margin is entire ; in the middle 
is a black crofs: the arms are white, and rather thicker than 
a goofe quill at their bafe. Gmelin, &c. 

Anpromepa, in Middle Age Writers, denotesa kind of 
garment made of ram-{kins. 

ANDRON, or Anprun, in Antiquity, an apartment in 
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houfes affigned for the ufe of the men. ‘This was otherwife 
denominated ‘androna, and andronitis. The andron ftood 
oppofed to the GyNECHUM, or apartment of the women, 
The Grecks alfo gave their dining-rooms the title andron 
becaufe the women had no admittance to feafts with the 
men. 

ANDRONA, in Ancient Writers, denotes a ftreet, or 
public place, where people met and converfed together. In 
{ome writers androna is more exprefsly ufed for the {pace 
between two houfes, In which fenfe the Greeks alfo ufed 
the term av)eav, as for the way or paflage between two apart- 
ments. ‘lhe word is fometimes alfo written andra, andrion, 
and andronium. 

Awprona is alfo ufed, in Lecclefiaflical Writers, for that 
part in churches deftined for the men. Anciently itwas the 
cultom for the men and women to have {epaiate apartments 
in places of worlhip, where they performed their devotions 
afunder ; which method is {till religioufly obferved in the 
Greek church. The ev3exy, or androna, was on the fouthera 
fide of the church, and the women’s apartment on the 
northern. 

ANDRONICUS I. Comwenus, in Biography and 
Hiftory, was the fon of Ifaae and grandfon of Alexius Come 
nenus, and one of the moft con{picuous charaGers of the 
age, fo that his genuine adventures might form the fubje@ 
of a very fingular romance. He was {trong and beautiful ; 
the want of the fofter graces was fuppled by a manly 
countenance, a lofty ftature, athletic mufcles, and the air 
and deportment of a foldier; and the prefervation of his 
health and vigour in old age, was the reward of temperance 
and exercife. Dextrous in arms, he was ignorant of fear s. 
his perfuafive eloquence could accommodate itfelf to every 
fituation and charaéter of life; and in every deed of mif- 
chief, he had a heart to refolve, a head to conceive, and a 
hand to execute. In his youth he followed the retreat of 
the Roman army, and in the march through Afia Minor 
he wandered into the mountains, was taken by Turkifh 
huntfmen, and became a captive to the fultan. Both his 
virtues and his vices recommended him to the favour of his 
coufin, the emperor Manuel; and whilit he lived in public 
incelt with his niece Theodora, Andronicus openly main- 
tained a licentious intercourfe with her fifter Eudocia, who 
gloried in the name of his concubine. She accompanied 
him in his military command in Cilicia, where he preffed, 
with ative ardour, the fiege of Mopfueftia ; but he was 
{urprifed and thrown into diforder by a fally of the enemy. 
On his return to the Imperial camp in Macedonia, Eudocia 
attended his motions; and their tent was fuddenly attacked 
at midnight by her brothers, who were impatient to expiate 
her infamy in his blocd. Refufing to aflume a female habit,. 
in compliance with her advice, he ftarted from his couch, 
and cut his way through the affaffins with his fword. At 
this time he engaged in a treafonable corref{pondence with 
the king of Hungary and the German emperor; in confe- 
quence of which he was arre(ted, and ftriétly confined in.a 
tower of the palace of Conitantiuople. In this prifon he 
remained for more than 12 years ; and after repeated and in- 
effeGual attempts to efeape, in which he manifefted fingular 
refolution and dexterity, he at lait fuccecded, and retired to 
the court of the great duke of Ruflia. Having gained this 
afylum, he folicited the Ruffian prince to join his arms to 
thofe of Manuel in the invafion of Hungary, and thus ob. 
tained forgivenefs from the emperor; and, after a campaign 
on the Danube, he returned with Manuel to Conftantinople, 
By refuling the oath of allegiance, which he was required to 
take to the prince of Hungary, who became the prefump- 
tive heir by marrying the emperor’s daughter, he again in- 
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curred his difpleafure ; and he was punifhed by an honour- 
able exile to a fecond command of the Cilician frontier, 
with the abfolute difpofal of the revenues of Cyprus. Here 
he engaged the affections of Philippa, filter of the emprefs 
Maria, and daughter of Raymond of Poitou, the Latin 
prince of Antioch. In conneétion with her he purfued a 
courfe of diflipation for fome time, till Manuel’s refentment 
interrupted his pleafures. His intercourfe with Philippa 
being obitructed, he collected a band of defperate adven- 
turers, and undertook the pilgrimage of Jerufalem. In this 
military undertaking he fo far fucceeded as to captivate the 
efteem of the clergy and of the king, and to obtain the 
lordfhip of Berytus, on the coaft of Pheenicia. In this 
neighbourhood refided Theodora, great grand-daughter of 
the emperor Alexis, and widow of Baldwin the Third, king 
of Jerufalem, who was young and beautiful, and a princes 
of his own family. Vheodora became the third victim of 
his amorous feduCtion ; and her fhame was more public and 
f{candalous than that of her predcccffors. The emperor's 
refentment {till purfued him; in Palelline he was no longer 
fafe ; and Theodora difclofed his danger, and accompanied 
his flight. Damafcus was his firlt place of refuge; and 
having vifited feveral other parts of the ealt, probably 
Bagdad and the courts of Periia, he made a long circuit 
sound the Cafpian Sea and the mountains of Georgia, and 
finally fettled among the Turks of Afia Minor, the heredi- 
tary enemies of his country. He made frequent inroads in the 
Roman province of Trebizond, and feldom returned without 
an ample harveit of {poil and of Chriftian captives. Theodora 
was at length furprifed by the governor of Trebizond, and, 
together with her two children, was fent to Conttantinople ; 
upon which Andronicus implored and obtained a final par- 
don ; with leave to throw himfelf at the feet of his fovereign, 
who was thus fatisfied. He aéted the part of a humble and 
conftant penitent with fuch fuccefs, that his fins were for- 
given both by the church and ftate ; and he was fent by thie 
emperor to refide at a diftance from the court, namely, at 
Oen6e, a town of Pontus, furrounded with rich vineyards, 
and fituate on the coalt of the Euxine. 

Soon after this event the death of Manuel in 1177, who 
was fucceeded by his fon Alexius Comnenus, at the age of 
12 or I4 years, without vigour, wifdom, or experience, 
opened a new career to his ambition. A civil war having 
been excited in Conttantinople by the mifcondué of the em- 
prefs dowager, the views of the people were directed to 
Andronicus. Urged to interpofe for quelling the difturb- 
ace that prevailed, and for reftoring the public tranquil- 
lity, both by the patriarch and the patricians, he began his 
march from Oende towards Conflantinople ; his flender 
train infenfibly {welled to a crowd and an army; and he 
foon reached the city, took poffeflion of the palace, faluted 
the emperor, confined his mother, punifhed her minifter, 
and re-eftablifhed the public order and peace. His wicked 
defigns were for fome time difguifed by his hypocrify ; but 
he haftened to manifelt the cruelty of his difpofition by 
putting to death many perfons whom he thought ill-affeGed 
towards him, and by caufing the emprefs herfelf to be tried 
and executed on a charge of treafon, in correfponding with 
Bela, king of Hungary. After the coronation of the 
young emperor, at which Andronicus folemnly attended 
and vowed fidelity, with the facrament in his hands, he found 
means to reprefent the neceflity of committing the empire 
to the care of fome perfon of experience, and to engage the 
people, as well as the emperor himfelf, to folicit the affocia- 
tion of a colleague. Having fuccefsfully conducted this 

art of the farce, his adherents unanimoufly exclaimed, 


** Long live Alexius and Andronicus, Roman emperors |”? 
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And the artful hypocrite was elevated, by acclamation, ap- 
parently againft his own confent, and merely to proteét the 
young emperor and to fupport his authority, toa partnerfhip 
in th¢ empire. This partnerfhip, which was merely a prepa~ 
ratory ftep to the fole fovereignty, he foon terminated by the 
death of Alexius, whom he caufed to be {trangled with a 
bow-ltring ; and the tyrant, infenfible to pity or remorfe, 
after furveying the body of the innocent youth, ftruck it 
rudely with his foot: * Thy father,”? he cried, ‘ was a 
knave, thy mother a whore, and thyfelf a fool !?? Having 
thus attained to the dignity of fole emperor, A. D. 1183, 
he {wayed the {ceptre about three years and a half, as the 
guardian or fovere:gn of the empire. His government ex- 
hibited a fingular contraft of vice and virtue: when he 
littened to his paffions he was the fcourge, and when he 
coniulted his reafon he was the father of his people. In 
the exercife of private jultice he was equitable and rigorous ; 
the provinces, which had been negleéted and oppreiled, re- 
vived in profperity and plenty ; and millions applauded the 
diltant bleflings of his reign, while he was curfed by the 
witnefles of his daily cruelties. ‘The noblett families, efpe- 
ciaily thofe who claimed any alliance to the Comneni, 
were either maffacred or exiled. At length his throne was 
fubverted by a rival without merit, and a people withowt 
arms. Ifaac Angelus, a defcendant, in the female line, 
from the great Alexius, being marked as a victim, de- 
fended his life and liberty, flew the executioner, and fled for 
refuge to the church of St. Sophia. The populace were 
roufed, and Ifaac was inftantly raifed from the fan@tuary to 
the throne. Andronicus, who was indulging himfelf in 
the delicious iflands of the Propontis, in the fociety of a 
young wife and a favourite concubine, returned with all 
{peed to Centtantinople; but he found, upon his arrival, 
that he was univerfally deferted, and that no condition 
which he propofed, however felf-denying and humiliating, 
would be accepted. Accordingly he attempted to make his 
efcape ; but he was purfued and taken in his flight, and 
brought back, loaded with fetters, and with a long chain 
round his neck, to the prefence of Ifaac Angelus. “ His 
eloquence, and the tears of his female companions, pleaded 
in vain for his life; but inftead of the decencies of a legal 
execution, the new monarch abandoned the criminal to the 
numerous fufferers, whom he had deprived of a father, an 
hufband, or a friend. His teeth and hair, an eye and a 
hand were torn from him; and a fhert refpite was allowed, 
that he might feel the bitternefs of death. Aftride on a 
camel, without any danger of a refcue, he was carried 
through the city, and the bafeft of the populace rejoiced to 
trample on the fallen majelty of their prince. After a 
thoufand blows and outrages, Andronicus waz hung by the 
fect, between two pillars that fupported the ftatue of a wolf 
and afow; and every hand that could reach the public 
enemy, infliéted on his body fome mark of ingenious or 
bloody cruelty, till two friendly or furious Italians, plunging . 
their {words into his body, releafed him from all human pu- 
nifhment. In this long and. painful agony. ‘ Lord, have 
mercy upon me!’ and * Why will you bruife. a. broken: 
reed ?? were the only words that efcaped from his mouth. 
His death, in the 73d year of his age, clofed a reign of 
two years, and with him terminated the dynafty of the Com- 
nent. Ane. Un. Hilt. vol. xv. p. 158, &c. Guibbon’s Hitt. 
vol. ix, p. 93—108. 

Anpronicus, Cyrrestes, or of Cyrrhus, was an 
Athenian aftronomer, and celebrated as the inventor of 
weathercocks. He ereéted an oétagon tower of marble, 
on each fide of which he engraved figures reprefenting the 
eight winds mentioned by Vitruvius, under the names of, 

2 Solanus, . 
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Solanus, Euros, Aufler, Afriens, Favonius, Corus, Septen- 
trio, and Aquilo. A copper Triton, holding in its hand 
a flick, turned upon a pivot, and fhewed the direétion of 
the Salmatius gives the form of this tower im his 
commentary on Solinus. Aul. Gell. lib. vi. c. 22. 

Anprosievs, Livivs, the oldett of the Latin poets, is 
faid to have been a Greek flave, and to have been emanci- 
pated by Livius Salinator, whofe children he inftruéted, and 
whofe name he alfumed. Liss performances were chiefly 
dramatic and comic, aud he acted in his own pieces; and, 
it is faid, that when he became hoarfe, he caufed the words 
to be recited by a fervant, while he himfelf exhibited the 
geiticulation. ‘He alfo wrote hymns to the gods, one of 
which, in honour of Juno, is faid, by Livy and Valerius 
‘Maximus, to have been fung through the city by girls. An 
odyfley is alfo attributed to him. Some lines, which are 
quoted by grammarians and critics, are the only relics of 
him, and they have been printed in the fragments of the 
other ancient Latin poets, in the **Comici Latini,’’ and the 
“© Corpus Poetarum.” Andronicus reprefented his firft piece 
on the ftage, A. U.C. 514. B.C. 240, a year before the 
birth of Ennius. Voflius. 

Axpronicus of Rhodes, a peripatetic philofopher, came 
to Rome in the time of Cicero, and ferved to revive and 
eftablifh the philofophy of Ariltotle. Andronicus colleG@ed 
the writings of Ariltotle, by means of the library of Apel- 
licon, fent to Rome by Sylla, and T'yrannio’s ufe of it, ar- 
ranged, corrected, tranfcribed, and publifhed them; and, 
according to Plutarch, he annexed indexes to them ; fothat 
he may be confidered as a reftorer of thefe writings. An- 
dronicus wrote a paraphrafe of Ariftotle’s Categories and 
Phytfics, and probably of fome other pieces, but none are ex- 
tant, unlefs the paraphrafe of Ariftotle’s Ethics, publithed 
under his name by Heinfius, 8vo. at Leyden, in 1617, and 
at Cambridge in 1679, be his, which Salmafius, Voffius, &c. 
difpute. It is doubted whether a {mall treatife “On the 
Paffions,”” publifhed by David Hoefchelius, in 1593, was 
written by this Andronicus. Plut. Vit. Sylla apud Oper. 
tom. 1. p. 468. Gen. Dia. 

Anpronrcus of Theffalonica, flourifhed in the 15th cen- 
ury, and among other learned men, who left Conftantinople 
when it was taken by the Turks, contributed to the revival 
of letters. He taught Greek at Rome, and was entertained 
in the houfe of Beffarion; but his falary was fo inconfider- 
able that he was obliged to leave Rome and repair to T'lo- 
rence; whence he removed to Paris, where he died at an 
advanced age. His knowledge of the Greek language and 
of Greek authors exceeded that of any of his contempora- 
ries; but he was difqualified for public fpeaking by a bad 
pronunciation. Gen. Di&. 

ANDRONION, in Phyfic, the name of a pattil, in- 
vented by an ancient phyfician named Andro, faid to have been 
of great efficacy againft the carbuncle and HERpEs. Its 
ingredients, according to /®gineta’s prefcription, are the 
Squame of copper, es uffum, fal ammoniac, alumen rotundum, 
fhavings of verdegrife, and frankincenfe, all wrought up 
with wine. Celfus gives another recipe, and Aetius a 
third. 

ANDROPHAGI, from avney man, and Qayw, J eat, 
among Ancient Geographers, denoted man-eaters. ‘Thefe were 
more ufually called anthropophagi. Herodotus and Pomp. 
Mela {peak of a nation of androphagi, in Scythia, who ob- 
ferved neither laws nor juftice, and had nothing in common 
with the other inhabitants but their drefs and occupation of 
feeding cattle. : 

ANDROPOGON, q. d. man’s beard, in Botany, a ge- 
nus of the polygamia monoecia clafs and order, and of the na-- 
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tural order of gramina, or graffes. Its chara@ers are, that 
the hermaphrodite flowers are feffile, that thei calys wa 
glume, one-flowered, two valved, oblong, obtufe, cartila- 
ginous aud awnlefs, the outer valve concave, flattifh at the 
back, embracing the inner, which is narrower, with itg 
edges; the corol//ais a two-valved glume, lefs and more flen- 
der than the calyx ; outer valve finaller, often very finall, 
within the inner valve of the calyx, tharp or bifid at the end, 
in molt of the fpecies awned ; awn terminating, or from the 
cleft of the glume, long, with a bent joint, and twifted at 
bottom ; the inner valve lanceolate, doubled at the edges ; 
nectary two-leaved ; leaflets thickith and diaphanous; the 
Jlamens have three filaments, capillary, very tender; anthers 
oblong, forked at both ends, and incumbent ; the piflillum 
is an oblong germ, ‘tyles two, and capillary, tliamas oblong, 
and feathered ; no pericarpium ; glumes of the corolla and 
calyx involving, and inclofing the feed ; the Seed folitary, ob- 
long, and covered, armed with the awn of the corolla, 
which eafily falls off. The male flowers are peduncled, 
fingle, or in pairs to each hermaphrodite ; the calyx, corolla, 
and /lamens as in the others, except that the corolla has no 
awn. Martyn enumerates 35, and Gmelin 38 fpecies. 1. A. 
caricofum, gramen caricofum of Rumph. with fpikes folitary 
and imbricate, feeds fhagey, awns naked and contorted. A. 
native of Amboina and Japan. 2. A. contortum, Aegilops 
Maderas-patana, &c. of Scheuch. gramen fecalinum indi- 
cum, &c. of Pluk. and Mor. with foike folitary, male flowers 
awnlefs on the back of the fpike, female fiowers on the 
belly of it twice as long as the males, with twilted approxi- 
mating awns, longer than the whole fpike. A native of the 
Eaft Indies ; introduced into Kew Garden in 1779 by An- 
thony Chamier, Efg. 3. A. crinitum, with {pikes folitary 
and fhaggy ; awns naked, jointed, and very long. A na- 
tive of Japan; found by Thunberg, 4. A. divaricatum, 
Jagurus humilior, &c. of Gron. Virg. &c. with {pike ob- 
long, flowers woolly, remote and divaricate; awn flexuofe 
and naked. A native of Virginia. 5. A. gryllus, ZEgilops 
bromoides {pica purpurafcente of Scheuch. gram. {parteum 
feftuceum, &c. of Barr. gram. avenaceum, &c. of Monti, 
with peduncjes of the panicle entirely fimple and three- 
flowered: the hermaphrodite flofcule feffile, awned, ciliate, 
and bearded at the bafe. A native of Piedmont, Verona,- 
Montpelier, Carniole, the Grifons, and Swiflerland. 6. A. 
Jaccharoides, with branches of the panicle fimple, florets in 
pairs, hermaphrodite awned feffile, the other awnlefs, pedi- 
celled, withering, pedicel and rachis woolly. A native of Ja- 
maica. 7. A. nutans, with panicle nodding, awns twilted 
and polifhed, glumes of the calyx fhaggy. A native of Vir- 
ginia and Jamaica. 8. A. ciliatum, with panicle nodding, 
outer calyx many- flowered and ciliate, awns contorted and 
hairy. Found by Thunberg on the mountains of Nagafaki 
in Japan ; flowering in September. 0. A. ferratum, with 
panicle loofe, one flofcule feffile, villofe at the bafe ; the 
other pedicelled, with the pedicel villofe, and fhorter than 
the calyx. A native of Japan. 10. A. cotuliferum, with 
panicle fpreading, villofe, awn-twifted, naked, pedicels 
clubbed or fwelling at top, and hollowed like a faucer or 
difh. A native of Japan. 11. A. cymbarium, with panicle" 
{eattered, bra¢tes boat-form, flowers tranfverfe, awned, and 
threefold. A native of the Eaft Indies. r2 A. fquarrofum, 

be ‘muricatum of Retz, with panicle crowded, glumes awl- 

fhaped and rugged. Koenig obferved it in Ceylon, {wim- 

ming on deep pools ; it is ufed by the natives for its pleafant 

{mell ; they alfo make fans of it. 13. A. proftratum, with 

peduncles in five-flowered umbels, without calycles, the her- 

maphrodite flofcule awned. A native of the Eaft Indies. 

14. A. fafligiatum, with {pikes of the panicle folitary, pe- 
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duncles elongate fubfailigate, rachis woolly, flofcules awned, 
and male fertile. A native of Jamaica. 15. A. alopecuroides, 
gram. daciylon, &c. of Sloane, with panicle loole ; rachis 
woolly, and a twilted awn to each flofcule. A native of Ja- 
maica and Virginia. 16. A. diflachyum, with {pikes two, 
terminal, and culm undivided. Linvzus fays that it grows 
wild in Swifferland. SScheucher hadit from Smyrna. 17. A. 
Schenanthus, Jagurus of F], Zeyl. gram. ad junceum accedens 
aromaticum majus fyriacum of Mor. gram. dadtylon aroma- 
ticum, &c. of Pluken. fchenanthus of Bauhin and Ray, 
{weet rufh, or camel’s hay, with fpike of the panicle conju- 
gate, ovate-oblong, rachis pubefcent, flofenles feflile, with 
a twilted awn. It is brought over from Turkey and Arabia. 
in bundles about a foot long, confi ting of Gnooth ftalks, in 
fhape and colour refembling barley ftraws, fnll of a fungous 
pith like that of rufhes. It has an agreeable fmell, and a 
warm, bitterifh, not unpleafant tafte. Diftilled with water 
it yields a {mall quantity of a yellowifh, fragrant, and pun- 
gent effential oil, and the remaining decoétion is bitterifh, 
and fomewhat acrid. The fpirituous extra&t is pleafantly 
aromatic and bitterifh. This plant was formerly employed 
as a warm flomachic, and deobftrnent ; but in our country 
its ufe is fuperfeded by more common aromatic vegetables. 
It is kept in the fhops merely as an ingredient in the mithri- 
date and theriaca; but thefe compofitions being excluded 
from the pharmacopeeias, the fchenanthus, or juncus odora- 
tusis left out of our materia medica. Lewis and Murray. 18. 
A. Virginicum, gram. daétylon bicorne tomentofum minus of 
Sloane, with {pikes of the panicle conjugate, peduncles fim- 
ple, rachis woolly, flofcules awnlefs, the male one wanting. 

A native of America. 19. A. bicorne, lagurus of Lian. 
hort. cliff. and Gron. Virg. gram. daétylon bicorne tomen- 
tofum maximum, {picis numerofis of Sloane, with {pikes of 
the panicle conjugate, peduncles branching very much, ra- 
chis woolly, awn caducous, male flofcule wanting. A na- 
tive of the Eaft Indies, on dry hills, and there called by the 
Englifh fox-tail grafs. 20. A. hirtum, gram. daétylon {pica 
gemina of Scheuch. gram. daétylon ficulum, &c. of Pluk. 
with {pikes of the panicle conjugate, and calyces fhaggy. A 
native of Portugal, Italy, Sicily, and Smyrna. 21. A. infu- 
lore, gram. avenaceum, &c. of Sloane, with panicle loofe 
and {mooth, flofcules double and awnlefs, one pedicel fhorter, 
calyces woolly. A native of Jamaica. See Panicum /ana- 
tum. 22. A. barbatum, with {pikes digitate, calyces perma- 
nent, and corollas ciliate. A native of the Eaft Indies; in- 
troduced into Kew gardens, in 1777, by Dr. Solander. 
23. A. pubefcens, chloris ciliata of Swartz, with {pikes digi- 
tate, calyces fubtriflorous, outer petals awned, keel and edge 
of the hermaphrodite flower ciliate. A native of Jamaica ; 
introduced at Kew in 1779, perennial, and flowering from 
July to September. 24. A. nardus, lagurus of Fl. Zeyl. 
with branches of the panicle fuperdecompound and prolite- 
rous. See SpikENarD. 25. A. muticum, with [pikes digi- 
tate, moftly three, and flofcules alternate, f{cflile, and awn- 
lefs. A native of the Cape of Good Hope. 26. A. i/che- 
mum, gram. daétylon, &c. of Scheucher, with many digitate 
{pikes, feffile flofcules, awned and awnlefs, and woolly pe- 
dicels. A native of the fouthern parts of Europe, growing 
on mountains, hills, and other dry fituations ; introduced to 
Kew, in 1778, by Mr. Thomas Blackie. 27. A.fa/ciculatum, 
chloris radiata of Swartz, gram. daétylon, &c, of Mor. 
many-{piked andropogon, with {pikes fafcicled, very many 
and {mooth, calyces two-flowered, valves-acute, fmooth and 
even, the outer like petals, and: awned, the inner flofcule 
barren. A native of Jamaica; introduced in 1779, and 
flowering from July to September. 28. A. polydaéylon, 
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cholris polydaftyla_of Swartz, gram, daftylon elatrus of 
Sloane, with {pikes fafcicled, outer petals awned, thofe of the 
lower flofcule ciliate-bearded. A native of Jamaica. 29. A. 

glaucum, with panicle leafy, involucles and calyces two- 

flowered, calyces of the feffile flowers three-valved, of the 

peduncied ones two-valved. A native of the Eaft Indies, 

whence it was fent by Koenig. jo. A. /erratum, with 

{pike fimple, imbricate, with two rows of awned feffile 

flowers, and two of awnlefs pedicelked ones, calyces one- 

valved. A native of Bengal, where it was found by Koenig, 

31. A. incurvatum, with {pikss filiform, fubdigitate, flowers 

twin, the female pedicelled and awned, the male feffile 

and awnlefs, the calyces one-valved. Found by Koenig in 

Tranquebar near rivers. 32. A. binatum, with {pikes twin, 

woolly, one valve of the calyces acuminate, the other trun- 
cate, three toothed, the larger petal-awned. Obfervedin the 
Eat Indies by Koenig. 33. A. aciculatum, with panicle 
contraéted upright, peduncles three-flowered, male-flowers 
two, pedicelled, and acuminate, female feffile and awned. 

A native of the Eaft Indies in barren places. 34. A. Bladhii, 
with fpikes about eight, hermaphrodite flofcule, feffile, 

awned, neuter peduncled, ciliate, and awnlefs. A native of 
China, and fent from thence by Bladh. 35. A. provinciale, 

with {pikes fafcicled, fmooth, flofcules alternate fubfefiile, 

direGted one way, and awned. A native of the fouth of. 
France, where the feeds were fent by Dahl. Gmelin has: 
omitted the 23d, 27th, and 28th fpecies above enumerated, 
and introduced the following, viz. A. brevifolium, with. 
{pikes lateral and folitary, flofcules alternate and remote, and’ 
{talk geniculated and comprefled. A. rame/um, with {pikes 

terminal conjugate, with double fpiculz, the male awnlefs 

and pedicelled, withramousftalk. A.annulaium, with fpikesat 

the top of the {talk crowded and alternate, flowers adprefled 

and germinate, the male awnlefs and pedicelled, and an ere&, 
ramous ftalk. A. undatum, with an ere&t, ramous panicle, 

{pikesalternate, flofcules by threes; themalesinferior and later. 
A. afer, with {pikes three and terminal, and flofcules all 
awned. Gmelin fuggelts that this is the Gir Gir, or Gefhe el 
Aube of Abyffinit, defcribed by Bruce in his Travels, vol. v.. 
Appendix, p. 47. Gmelin makes a diftin& {pecies of the A. 

muricatum of Koenig, which is above referred to the A. /quar- 

rofum, and defcribes it as having a contracted panicle, vere 

ticillated fpikes, and calyces awnlefs and muricated. 

Culture. Few of thefe graffes have been cultivated in Eu. 
ropean gardens ; as they are for.the molt part natives of the 
Eaft or Weft Indies, they would require the proteétion of a: 
ftove. Martyn’s Miller. 

Anprorocon. See Saccuarum and Stipa. 

ANDROS, in Ansient Geography, now ANDROS, one of: 
the mott fertile and delightful iflands in the Archipelago Sea, 
lies near the fouth end of Negropont. According to Pliny 
it was 93 miles in circumference, and had various names, 
wiz. Cueros, Lafia,, Nonagria, Epagris, Antandros, and 
Hydrufia. It is faid to have borrowed the name of Andros 
from one Andrius, who, according to Diodorus Siculus. 
(lib. v.), was one of the generals whom Rhadamanthus ap- 
pointed to govern the Cyclades, after their voluntary fub- 


~miffion to him. Conon will have this Andrius to be the 


fon of Anius, and grandfon of Apollo and Creufa, and to 
have been the firftwho fettledin thisifland. It received the 
name of Antandros, fignifying ‘‘ for one man,” from its. 
having been given as his ranfom by Afcanius, the fon of 
JEneas, when taken prifoner by the Pelafgians. The terri- 
tory of Andros is ftill one of the moft fertile and pleafant; 
countries in the Archipelago, producing all kinds of deli- 
cious fruit, and watered with numerous fprings, ne - 
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had the name of Hydrufia, from v/ The An- 
drians were the firlt of all the iflanders who joined the Per- 
fians ; and, therefore, ‘Themiltocles, after the vidiory at 
Salamis, refolved to attack the city of Andros, and put it 
under large contributions fo the maintenance of his flect. 
Having landed his men in the ifland, he acquainted the ima- 
giltrates, that the Athenians were come, with two pow erful 
Givinities on their fide, * Perfualion and Voree 5” and there 

fore they mult part with their moncy, by either fair of foul 
means. The Andrians replied, that they hkewife had two 
mighty deities, who were very fond of their ifland, ** Po- 
verty and Inrpoflibility,”’ and t! 
Herodotus, lib. vill. c. Themiftocles, diffatisfied with 
the anfwer, laid fiege to the town. The event is not known ; 
but it is probable that the Athenian general made himfelf 
matter of the place, fince Pericles, as Plutarch (in Pe- 
ricl. Oper. tom. i. p. 156.) informs us, a few days after, 
fent thither a colony of 250 Athenians. It was not long 
after retaken by the Perfians, and in vain belieged by Alci- 
biades, who, after having taken and fortified the caflle of 
Gaurium, left Thrafybulus in it with a flrong garrifon, and 
retired, firft to Rhodes, and thence to the ifland of Cos. 
(Diod. Sic. lib, xiii.) This, as well as the other Greek 
iflands, fubmitted to Alexander ; after whofe death it took 
part with Antigonus, who was driven out by Prolemy ; and 
his fucceflors held it to the Roman times, when Attalus, 
king of Pergamus, befieged the metropolis at the head of a 
Roman army ; and having taken it, the Romans granted 
him the pofleffion of the whole ifland ; but upon his death 
Rome claimed this ifland, as well as his other dominions, in 
virtue of his laft will. Livy, lib: xxxi. c. 43. 

Andros is feparated from Tino by a channel of a mile in 
breadth, into which veffels of burden are afraid to enter on 
account of the rocks and fhoals which are there fituated. 
Although it is lofty and mountainous like Tino, it has in 
proportion more lands fit for cultivation ; its plains are 
fomewhat more extenfive, equally fertile, and as well wa- 
tered. Here are to be feen 50 villages, and yet its popula- 
tion does not exceed 12,000 fouls. Andros is the appanage 
of a fultana: a Turkihh waiwode adminifters the police, 
and watches over the peace of the ifland. It pays about 
30,000 piaftres, as well for the duties of the fultana as for 
thofe of the captain-pacha. The principal produce of its 
territory is filk, of which the quantity annually exported is 
eftimated at 6000 okes. A confiderable quantity of oranges 
and lemons is alfo exported for Salonica, Athens, and the 
Morea. The wheat, barley, wine, ard oil, are generally 
fufficient for the confumption of the inhabitants. The 
ifland alfo produces legumes, herbage, various fruits, honey, 
wax, and cotton. It wants only a good harbour, and a 
better government. N. lat. 37° 50’. E. long. 25°25’. 
Olivier’s Travels in the Ottoman Empire, vol. 11. p. 105. 

Anpros, or Epros, a {mall ifland in the Irifh fea, now 
called *‘ Bardfey,” about a mile from the coalt of North 
Wales. 

Awpros, a town of Afia Minor, in Galatia. 

Anpros was alfo a fmall ifland fituate upon the coaft of 
Gallia Aquitania. It is now a heap of rocks, upon which 
is built the tower of Cordouan, at the mouth of the Ga- 
ronne. 

Anpros //ands, in Geography, lie on the fouth-welt of 
Providence, in the Bahama iflands, called by the Spaniards 
« Yilas del Efpiritu fanto.”” They extend from N. lat. 
23° 30’ to 25° o', and from W. long. 77° to 77° 58’, and 
take up a {pace of 30 leagues in length, and 4 or 5 broad, 
interfected by many very narrow paflages. 
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ANDROSACE, Avsdeos caxos, the fhicld of a man, fo 


called from the form of the calyx, which, in the common 
{pecies, is large, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria mono- 
gynia clafs and order, of the natural order of precia, and /y- 
fimachia of Joffieu: its charaéters are, that the calyx is an 
involucre many-leaved, many-flowered, and very {mall ; the 
perianthium is one-leafed, five-cornered, fetniquinqvefid, 
acute, ereét, and permanent; the coro//a is mtnopctalous, 
and falver-fhaped ; tube ovate and involved in the calyx ; 
border flat and five-parted ; divifions ovate-oblong, obtufe, 
entire; throat befet with glands; the //dmina have very 
fhort filaments within the tube ; anthers oblong, creét, and in- 
cluded ; the piffillum is a globofe germ, flyle filiform and 
very fhort ; {tigma globofe and included ; the pericarpium is 
a globofe capfule, fitting ona flat calyx, one-celled, opening 
into five parts at the top; the feeds are very many, round- 
ith, gibbous on one fide, and flat on the other; the recep- 
tacle is ereét and free. Martyn enumerates 7, Willdenow ro, 
and Gmelin 11 fpecies. 1. A. maxima, oval-leaved A. with 
the perianths of the fruit very large. The flowers of this 
fpecies appear in April or the beginning of May; the feeds 
ripen in June, and the plants foon after perifh. It grows 
naturally among corn, in Auftria, Bohemia, and other parts 
of Germany, in the Valais, Piedmont, Carniola aud Hun- 
gary ; and was cultivated here, in 1596, by Gerard. 2. A. 
elongata, clutter flowered A. with leaves lanceolate, toothed, 
fruiting umbel elongate, and corollas fhorter than the angular 
calyx ; a native of Aultria, near Vienna, even in the fub- 
urbs ; flowers in April, and perfeéts its feed in June; in- 
troduced, in 1776, by M. Thouin. 3. A. /eptentrionalis, 
aretia of Haller, tooth-leaved A. with leaves lanceolate, 
toothed, and fmooth, and perianths angular, and fhorter than 
the corollas: a native of Lapland, Sweden, Denmark, 
Swifferland, Germany, Ruffia, in mountainous fituations ; 
cultivated, by Mr. Miller, in 1755. 4. A. willofa, aretia of 
Hall, fedum of Cluf. Chamejafme alpina of Bauhin, hairy 
A. with leaves hairy and perianths fhaggy ; common in the 
Swifs Alps, Jura, &c. in the mountains of Auftria and Car- 
niola, in the Pyrenées, &c. introduced, in 1768, by profeffor 
de Sauffure. 5. A. /a@ea, A. obtufifolia of Allion. aretia of 
Hall. fedum alpinum, &c. of Bauhin and Ray, grafs-leaved 
A. with leaves lanceolate and fmooth, and umbel many times 
larger than the involucres; a native of ‘the mountains of 
Swifferland, Auftria, and Carniola, flowcring, like the fore- 
going, in July and Auguft. 6. A. carnea, aretia of Hall. 
fedum alpinum of Col. awl-leaved A. with leaves awl-fhaped 
and {mooth, and umbel equalling the involucres : a native of 
the Alps and Pyrenées, and introduced in 1768, by profeffor 
de Sauffure. 7. A. jfiliformis, with leaves ovate-toothed 

petioled, rays of the umbel capillary, and corollas exceeding 
the bell-fhaped calyx ; a native of Siberia. 8. A. brevifolia’ 
of Gmelin, with leaves lanceolate, petioled, and hifpid, and 
peduncles four times longer than the involuere. This Will- 
denow ranks as a variety of the next fpecies. 9. A. obtu/i- 
folia, with leaves fmooth and lanceolate, calyxes angular, pu- 
befcent, and lefs than the corolla, and the folioles of the in- 
volucre very fhort (G.) or with leaves lanceolate, narrow at the 
bafe and {mooth, and the perianths angularand pubefcent. It 
is found on the high mountains of Swifferland, Italy, and 
Styria. 10. A. odoratiffima, with leaves triquetrous and ci- 
liated, and perianths fhagyy (G.) or with leaves triquetrous, 
lanceolate, and ciliated, the rays of the umbel fhort, and 
the perianths angular, and fhorter than the corolla ; found in 
the high mountains of Cappadocia. 11. A. pauciflora, with 
leaves fetaceous-linear, and fmooth, two peduncles of the 
length of the ftalk, and fegments of the corolla emarginated, 
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Gmel. 12. A. chamaja/me, A. villofa of Jacy, chameejafme 
of Bauhin, fedum alpinum, &c. of Cluf. with leaves lanceo- 
late and narrow at the bafe, ciliate at the margin, and with 
fhaggy perianths. It is found in the high mountains of 
Auftria. Willd. 

Culture. Thefe plants being low, and having fmall 
flowers, without any great appearance, are preferved only in 
botanic gardens. All, except the firft, require a fhady 
fituation. The feeds fhould be fown foon after they are 
ripe; if permitted to featter they will grow of themfelves ; 
the annual forts perifh as foonas the feeds are ripe, but the 
others, by being merely kept clear from weeds, will live in an 
open border for feveral years. Martyn’s Miller. 

ANDROSACE. See Areria. 

Anprosace, in Natural Hiflory, a name given by fome 
naturalifts to the TUBULARIA ACETABULUM of Linneus; 
this fpecies is varioufly defcribed by authors ; it is corallina 
(androface) tubulofa fimplex pelta terminali radiata of Pallas, 
androfaces cotyledon foliofum marinum of Lobel, andro- 
faces petrx innafcens of C. Bauh. pin. herba marina andro- 
faces of Befl. muf. acetabulum marinum of Tournefort, plan- 
tula lapidea f{cutulata, and callopilophorum Matthioli of Do- 
nat. adr. Befides this Brown defcribes a variety, in which 
the target is not radiated. Vide Jamaica, p. 74. The Lin- 
nzan {pecific character is, the ftems filiform and terminating 
in a calcareous target or cup, which is ftriated and radiated. 
Gmelin. This kind inhabits the Mediterranean and Ame- 
rican feas, growing upon fhells, ftones, &c. it is white, foft, 
and fragile when dry : the tubes are fimple, about the thick- 
nefs of a ftraw, and two inches in length. Gmelin. This 
fubftance, reduced into powder, has been ufed in France for 
deftroying worms and for dropfies. Dr. Lewis obferves, 
that it does not promife to be of ufe in either of thefe inten- 
tions, or to differ from the coralline, which has been ufed as 
a vermifuge with little fuccefs. The dried androface, when 
held in the flame of a candle, yields repeatedly for feveral 
times a dazzling brightnefs, which is a phenomenon exhi- 
bited alfo by the coralline. 

ANDROS/ZEMUM, in Botany. See Hyrericum. 

ANDROSCOGGIN, or Amariscocein River, in 
Geography, a river of America, in the diftri of Maine, may 
be called the chief weltern branch of the Kennebeck. Its 
fources are north of Lake Umbagog, and it purfues a 
foutherly courfe till it approaches near the White Moun- 
tains, from which it receives Moofe and Peabody rivers ; 
afterward turning to the eaft and fouth-eaft it paffles within 
two miles of the fea coaft, and again turning north, and 
running over Pejapfkaeg falls into Merry-Meeting Bay, 
where it joins the Kennebeck, 20 miles from the fea. The 
lands near this river are good. 

ANDROSIA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia 
Minor, affigned by Ptolemy to the ‘l’rocni. 

ANDROTOMY, or Anpratomy, from ane, man, and 
zeus, Icut, the anatomy or diffeGtion of human bodies. It 
is thus called in oppofition to zootomy, which is ufed to de- 
note that of brutes. 

Anatomy is the genus, and comprehends all diffeGiions in 
general, whether of men, beafts, or plants; and androtomy 
and zootomy are the {pecies. 

ANDROUET Du Cerceau, James, in Biography, a 
celebrated French architect, was born at Orleans, or, as fome 
fay, at Paris. He was fent for acquiring perfeCtion in his art 
to Italy, where he was chiefly ftruck by the triumphal arch 
at Pola in Iftria, to which there is a vilible reference in the 
flyle of his works. Upon his return, though he wasa fteady 
Calvinift, he was made architeé&t to Henry III. who em- 
ployed him, in 1578, in the conftruction of the pont neuf at 
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Paris. Henry IV. employed him in enlarging the Tuille- 
ries, and continuing the great gallery that conneAs it with 
the Louvre. But perfecution obliged him to quit his 
country in 1585; and the place of his retreat, and the time 
of his death are not known. He left two fons, one of 
whom was eminent in his father’s profeflion. THe was one of 
the principal improvers of architeéture in France, and he 
publithed feveral books on the art ; as his ‘* Architeéture,”’ 
in £560, comprehending defigns of all the parts and orna- 
ments of buildings; ‘* Leflons in Peripeétive,” in 5576; 
«© The moft excellent Edificesin France,’ in 1576 and 1607, 
2 vols. folio, being a defcription of 30 royal palaces and 
other buildings, with figures; “ Archite@ure of Country- 
houfes ‘and Manfions,” 1582; and “ Roman Edifices, 
or a Colleétion of Remains of Antiquity, drawn on the 
fpot.”’ 
3 ANDRUM, inPhyfology, a local difeafe, epidemical among 
the people of Malabar, being a peculiar [pecies of hydrocele, 
or watery tumour of the ferotum. The andrum, in the lan- 
guage of the country, is alfo called perical ; fometimes para- 
phrattically andu wajaku, q.d. a popular water rupture. Its 
origin is derived from the vicious quality of the country wa- 
ters, impregnated with corrofive muriatic falts, the fource of 
moft other difeafes that afleét t!e Malabarians. Its figns, or 
{ymptoms, are an eryfipelas of the {crotum, returning every 
new moon, by which the lymphatics being eroded, pour a fe- 
rous faline humour into the cavity of the ferotum. The an- 
drumis incurable; thofe once feized with it have it for life ; 
but it is not dangerous, nor very troublefome, to thofe ufed 
to it; though fometimes it degenerates into a hydrofarcocele. 
The means of prevention is by a heap of fand fetched from 
a river of the province Mangatti, and ftrewed in the wells. 
This is practifed by the rich. As to the cure, they have 
only a palliative one, which is by incifion, or tapping and 
drawing off the water from the {crotum, once in a month or 
two. 

ANDRUSA, in Geography, a town of European Tur- 
key in the Morea, 20 miles north-eait of Navarin. 

ANDRY, Nicuoras, in Biography, born at Lyons ia 
1658, was made doétor in medicine at Rheims in 1693, 
having quitted the ftudy of theology, in which he had been 
engaged feveral years. In 1697 he was admitted into the 
faculty of phyfic at Paris. In 1701 he was made profeffor 
of medicine there, and the following year cenfor or exami- 
ner of intended publications in that f{cience. He died in 
1742, aged 84 years. He was a confiderable contributor 
to moft of the medical and philofophical journals of the 
time, and in 1702, one of the editors of the “* Journal des 
Savans.”” He wrote alfo a variety of other works, of which 
the principal are, ‘* Cleon and Eudoxe,”? 2 vols. 12mo. 
Paris ; in which he ftrenuoufly infilts on the fubordination 
of the furgeon to the phyfician. ‘ Acrum et ingeniofum 
{criptum,”’ Haller fays. “* De la Generation des vers 
dans le Corps Humain,’””? 12mo. Paris. This was after- 
wards augmented to two volumes. At the end is an 
engraving of a tape-worm, of an enormous length, that 
had been voided entire by one of his patients. * Ortho- 
pedie, ou l’Art de prevenir et de corriger, dans les enfans, 
les difformites du Corps,’’ two vols. 12mo. Paris, 1741 3 
that is, the art of preventing or redrefling any defeGs 
or deformities in the bodies of children. This is direGted to 
be effeéted by regimen, exercife, and by various mechanical 
contrivances, and contains the germ, at the leaft, of every 
thing known on the fubje& at this time. The author com~ 
pofed this work, he fays, as a fupplement to the Callipzdia, 
the art of getting handfome children, by Quillet ; and the 
Pedotrophia, the art of rearing and nurfing children, by 
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Seevola da St. Martha, two beautiful and well known 
poems, of which he gives an analyfis in the preface to this 
work. The Orthopedia was foon tranflated into our lan- 
guage, as well as into thofe of mott of the countries in Eu- 
rope, and {till retains its popularity. For the titles of nume- 
rous other produétions by this writer, fee Eloy’s Dict. Hittor. 
de la Medicine. 

ANDRYALA, eriophorus of Vaillant, in Botany, a ge- 
nus of the Syngenefia polygamia aqualis clafs and order, of the 
natural order of ee Jemiflofcule, and ctchoracea of Juffieu. 
Its charaéters are, that the common calyx is many-parted, 
fhort, rounded, and villofe ; the feales are very many, fub- 
equal, and fubulate (in a double row, G.) ; the compound 
corolla isimbricate and uniform; the corollules are herma- 
phrodite, numerous, and equal, each ligulate, linear, trun- 
cate, and five-toothed ; the /famina have five filaments, ca- 
pillary, and very fhort, anther cylindrical, and tubulofe ; 
the pifillum is an ovate germ, ftyle filiform, of the length of 
the ttamina, {ligmas two, and reflex ; no pericarpium, calyx 
converging and globofe ; the /eeds are folitary and ovate, the 
down capillary, of the length of the calyx, (feffile, G.) ; 
the receptacle is villofe and flattifh, (alveolate and hairy, G.) 
Martyn enumerates fix, and Gmelin eight fpecies. 1. A. 
integrifolia, fonchus lanatus of Dalech. and Bauh. S. villofus 
luteus major of Baub. and Parkinf. hieracium villofum of 
Ray, hoary A. with lower leaves runcinate or notched, and 
upper ovate-oblong and tomentofe. It is about a foot and 
a half in height ; the flowers are in {mall clufters at the top 
of the ftalk, yellow, and refembling thofe of fow-thiltle ; 
flowers in July, and its feeds ripen in September. There isa 
variety 8. A. finuata, which has the lower leaves indented 
and woolly, but thofe on the ftem are entire ; it feldom rifes 
more than a foot high, and fupports a few yellow flowers at 
top. Thefe are annual plants, growing naturally in the 
South of France, Spain, Italy, and Sicily ; and cultivated 
in the Chelfea garden in 1711. 2. A. cheiranthifolia, A. 
glandulofa of La Marck, A. tomentofa of Scop. various- 
leaved A. with leaves ruacinate, upper ones lanceolate and 
entire, down glanduliferous. It is perennial, three feet high, 
and full of milk. A native of the ifland of Madeira, and in- 
troduced by Mr. F. Maffon, who obferved it there in 1777. 
3. A. pinnatifida, with leaves tomentofe and pinnatifid, and 
calyces tomentofe and hairy, hairs rather ftiff. There are 
two varieties: a. tooth-leaved A. with leaves pinnatifid, and 
pinnas diftant and toothed ; a native of Madeira: and @. 
wing-leaved A. with leaves deeply pinnatifid, and pinnas 
fhort and entire. A native of the Canary iflands ; found by 
Mr. F. Maffon; flowering in July-and Augult, and intro- 
duced in 1778. 4. A. crithmifolia, famphire-leaved A. with 
leaves pinnate, linear, and tomentofe. A native of Madeira, 
found by Mr. F. Maffon ; flowering from June to Augutt, 
and introduced in 1778. This and the laft fpecies are bien- 
nials. 5. A. ragufina, downy A. with leaves lanceolate, un- 
divided, denticulate, acute, and tomentofe, and folitary 
flowers. As it is very hoary it makes a pretty appearance 
intermixed with others, whofe leaves are green; but it will 
not live abroad except in a dry foil and warm fituation. It 
has been received from Spain, from the Cape, and from Al- 
giers. Linnzus fays, that it is a native of the iflands of the 
Archipelago. This fpecies has leaves ftiffer, more acute, 
and more acutely toothed than the other fpecics. 6. A. 
Jancia, bieracium montanum tomentcfum of Diil. Hall. 
and Mill. woolly A. with leaves oblong-ovate, flightly 
toothed and woolly, and peduncles branching ; biennial ac- 
cording to Miller, but according to others perennial; flow- 
ering in June, and ripening its teeds in Auguft ; the whole 
plant is white. A native of the fouth of Europe ; culti- 
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vated in 1732 by Dr. Sherard. 7. A. nigricans, with lower 
leaves lyre-{haped pinnated, peduncles ramofe, and down 
blackifh above. Poir. voy. en Barb. 8. A. uniflora, with 
leaves {mooth, entire, dentated, oblong-acute, with a fingle- 
flowered flalk. Schranch flor. bav. 

Culture. All thefe plants may be propagated from feeds, 
fowing thofe of the hardy fort in Spring, where they are to 
remain, They require no other attention but to be thinned 
and kept free from weeds ; the 2d, 3d, 4th, and sth require 
the protection of a green-houfe, in which they will flower all 
the Summer, often perfecting their feeds, by which they may 
be propagated. ‘The perennial forts may be propagated by 
their creeping roots. 

Anpryata. See Leontopon. 

ANDUC Jfland, in Geography, one of the group called! 
the Maldives, on the eaft fide, in N, lat. 6° 25’ E. longe 
73° 40!. ‘ 

ANDUJAR, or Anpuxar, a town of Spain, with a 
caftle, fituate on the Guadalquivir, in the confines of Jaen 
and Cordova, and built near the fpot on which ftood Ilurgis, 
or Illiturgis, called by the Romans Forum Julium, and now 
Andujar el Viejo. Its principal commodity is filk. The 
adjacent country abounds with wine, oil, honey, and various 
forts of fruit and alfo game. It is 10 leagues eaft of Cor- 
dova, and g weit of Jaen. 

ANDUINNA, in £ntomology, a f{pecies of Paritio 
(Nymph. Phal.) found in Ruffia. The wings are dentated, 
fulvous, with black fpots; under fide of the pofterior wings 
white, with two brown bands, and dotted behind with 
black. Fabriciusand Gmelin. 

ANDUZE, in Geography, a town of France, in the de- 

artment of the Gard, and chief place of a canton, in the 
diftri& of Alais, carries on a confiderable trade in ferges and 
other woollen ftuffs ; eight leagues north-weft of Nifmes, 
and two fouth-weft of Alais. 

ANECDOTES, Anecpora, a term ufed by fome au- 
thors for the title of Secret Hiflories; but it more properly 
denotes a relation of detached and interefting particulars. It 
is now often ufed for a biographical incident or minute paf- 
fage of private life. 

The word is Greck, avexdoru, q.d. things not yet known, 
or hitherto kept fecret. E 

Procopius gives this title to a book which he publifhed 
againft Juftinian and his wife Theodora ; and he feems to be 
the only perfon among the ancients, who has reprefeuted 
princes fuch they are in their domettic relation. Varillas 
has pubhifhed anecdotes of the houfe of Medicis. We have 
had repeated attempts for arranging anecdotes under differ- 
ent heads ; a ‘* Diétionaire d’Anecdotes,”’ in two volumes, 
was publifhed at Paris in 1767; and a fimilar work was 
publifhed by Mr. D’Ifraeli in 1793, entitled, ‘* Differtatio 
on Anecdotes.” ; 

Awnecpores is alfo an appellation given to fuch works of 
the ancients as have not yet been publifhed. 

In which fenfe M. Muratori gives the name Anecdota 
Greca to feveral writings of the Greck fathers, found inthe 
libraries, and firft publifhed by him. F. Martene has given 
a Thefaurus Anecdotarum Novus, in folio. five vols. 

ANE’E, otherwife called afzée, in Commerce, denotes a 
corn-meafure, ufed in fome provinces of France, particularly 
in J.anguedoc and Maconnois. 

The anee is not fo properly a meafure as the denomina- 
tion or aflemblage of a certain number of other meafures. 
The anee at Lyons confilts of fix ichets, equal to one /eptier 
and three bufhels Paris meafure. At Macon the anec is 
fomewhat more. 


Anéz is alfo ufed for a quantity of wine fuppofed to be 
an 
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an afs’s load, and is fixed to eighty Englifh quarts wine 
meatfure. 

ANEGADA, in Geography, onc of the Virgin Ifles, in 
the Weft Indies, and dependent upon Virgin Gorda. It is 
about fix leagues long, and fo low as to be almoft covered 
with water at high tides. On the fouth fide is Treafure 
Point. N. lat. 18° 35’. W.long. 63° 

Awnecapa Bay lies on the eaftern coaft of South Ame- 
rica, and is formed by the mouth of the river Sauces, 
which falls into the South Atlantic ocean on the eaft, in 
S. lat. 39° 45’, and W. long. 62° 30’. 

ANEIO, a town of Italy, in the kingdom of Naples 
and province of Otranto, eight miles fouch-weft of Brindifi. 

ANEL, Dominic, in Biography, phyfician to the 
court of Savoy, publifhed, in 1707,in 8vo. ‘¢ L’art de fucer 
les plaies fans fe fervir de la bouche de l’Homme, &c.” 
Among the inftruments by which this was performed was a 
kind of fyphon, “‘ metuende magnitudinis,’”’ of a fearful 
fize, Haller fays. But his principal werk, and which is ftill 
refpeed, is his «* Nouvelle Methode de guerir les filtules la- 
chrymales,” publifhed at Turin, in 4to, 1713. He here de- 
{cribes a found and a fine flexible tube, by which he was 
enabled to open the lachrymal dud, and by means of a fy- 
ringe to wafh away the fores, and finally heal the paflage. 
This work gave rife to numerous controverfial picces, in fome 
of which his method is cenfured, or the honour of the inven- 
tion of it denied him. But the academy of furgery, at Paris, 
declared his method to be equally new and ingenious ; and it 
has certainly led the way to all the improvements that have 
been fince made in the method of treating this very trouble- 
fome complaint. Haller Bib. Chirurg. Eloy. Did. Hitt. 

ANELE, or Aniz, in Commerce, the fame with indigo. 
23 Eliz. c. 9. 

ANELLA, in Entomology, a {pecies of pHaLana, of 
the tinea tribe. The anterior wings are grey, with an ob- 
folete brown {tripe, and two central, fub-ccellated fpots. Fa- 
bricius. This {pecies inhabits Auftria, is large, and has a 
ferruginous abdomen. 

ANEMIUS furnus, among Chemi/ls,; a wind-furnace, 
ufed to make fierce fires for melting, &c. The word is 
formed of CYEILOS wind. 

ANEMO-CHORD, a name given to the Zolian harp. 
An inftrument of this kind was conftruéted by John James 
Schnell, who was born at Wehingen, in the duchy of Wit- 
temberg, in 1740, and having paffed through ieveral 
ftages of mechanical employment, became at length mufical 
inftrument-maker to the Countefs of Artois at Paris. The 
founding of a harp, hung by accident ina paflage admitting a 
breeze, fuggefted to him the idea of that inftrument, which, 
in 1789, he firlt expofed to fale by the name of anemo- 
chorde. 

ANEMOMACHIA, from as:u0s, wind, and paxix, 
Sight, in fome Ancient Writers, denotes a whirlwind, or hurri- 
cane. In which fenfe, we fometimes alfo meet with anemo- 
zale, anemolaraxis, &c. 

ANEMOMETER, compounded of asen05, wind, and 
petpov, meafure, in Mechanics, a machine wherewith to mea- 
fure the force and velocity of the wind. ‘Che anemometer is 
varioufly contrived. The firft of the kind feems to have been 
invented by Wolfius in 1708, and firft publifhed in his 
« Aerometry” in 1709, and alfo in the “ A&a Erudito- 
rum’? of the fame year; afterwards in his ‘¢ Mathematical 
Diétionary,”” and alfo in his Elementa Mathefeos,”’ 
vol. ii p. 319. Inthe Philofophical TranfaGtions we have 
one defcribed, in which the wind being fuppofed to blow di- 
re€tly againft a flat fide or board, which moves along the gra- 
duated limb of a quadrant, the number of degrees it ad- 
vances fhews the comparative force of the wind. 
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This machine is moved by means of fails, A, B, C, K, 
{ Plate 1X. Pneumatics, fig. 69.) like thofe of a wind mill, 
which raife a weight L, that, {till the higher it goes, reced- 
ing farther from the centre of motion, by fliding along a hol- 
low arm K M, fitted on to the axis of the fails, becomes 
heavier and -heavier, and preffes more and more on the arm, 
till being a counterpoife to the force of the wind on the 
fails, it {tops the motion thereof. An index then, M N, 
fitted upon the fame axis at right angles with the arm, by its 
rifing or falling, points out the ftrength of the wind, ona 
plane divided like a dial-plate into degrees. 

It is objected to this machine, however, that it requires a 
confiderable wind to make it work. Leutmannus has con- 
trived another, the fails of which are horizontal, and are 
more eafily driven about, and will turn what way foever the 
wind blows. 

In the Philofophical Tranfa@tions for the year 1766, Mr. 
A. Brice defcribes a method which has becn fuccefstully 
practifed by himfelf, of meafuring the velocity of the wind 
by means of that of the fhadow of clouds pafling over the 
furface of the earth. 

Mr. d’Ons en Bray invented a new anemometer, which of 
itfelf exprefles on paper not only the feveral winds that have 
blown during the fpace of twenty-four hours, and at what 
hour each began and ended, but alfo the different flrength 
and velocities of each. Vide Mem. Acad. Scienc. an. 1734, 
p. 169. For other inftruments of this kind, and their ufe, 
fee Winvd-Gage. 

ANEMONE, formed from aev:uos, the wind, becaufe the 
flower is not fuppofed to open, except the wind blows, or 
becaufe it grows in fituations much expofed to the wind, 
anemone and poulfatilla of Tourn. ancemonoides, anemone- 
ranunculus, hepatica of Dill. anemonoides of Vaill. wind- 
flower, in Botany, a genus of the polyandria polyginia clafs 
and order, of the natural order of multifilique, and ranun- 
culacea of Juffieu ; its charaélers are, that it has no calyx 5 
that the corolla has petals in two or three rows, three ina 
row fomewhat cblong ; the ftamina have numerous filaments, 
capillary, half the length of the corrolla ; anthers twin and 
ereét ; the pifillum has numerous germs in a head, ftyles 
acuminate, and ftigmas obtufe ; no pericarpium ; receptacle 
globular or oblong, hollowed, and dotted; the /eeds very 
many, acuminate, retaining the ftyle. Obf. Hepatica of 
Dill. has a three-leaved perianthium, remote from the flower ; 
an involucre. Pulfatilla of Tourn. hasa leafy, multifid in- 
volucre, with the feeds tailed and hairy. Anemonoides and 
hepatica of Dill. have naked feeds, without a feathered 
tail. Martyn enumerates 28, Gmelin and Willdenow 29 
{pecies. 

* Hepatica, with a fubcalyculate flower. 1. A. hepatica, 
hepatica, with leaves three-lobed, quite entire. The flower 
lies a year complete in all its parts within the bud ; the feeds 
are oblong-ovate, involved in a filky fubftance, and many of 
them abortive ; the plant is a mild aftringent and corroborant; 
and formerly ufed with thefe intentions, inan infufion like tea,or 
in powder given to the quantity of half a fpoonful at a time ; 
but it is now expunged from the difpenfaries, and its ufe 
does not extend beyond that of gargarifms; it is found 
wild in Sweden abundantly, in Denmark, Swifferland, 
France, Spain, Italy, and other parts of Europe, in woods 
and among bufhes, with blue, red, and white flowers, fingle : 
cultivated here, in 1596, by Gerard. There are many va- 
rieties of hepatica, which are common in gardens, as fingle 
and double blue, fingle and double red or peach-coloured, 
fingle and double white, fingle and double variegated red 
and white, fingle and double violet-coloured, and with 
{triped leaves. Parkinfon mentions a white, with red ftamens. 
Thefe are fome of the chief ornaments of the Spring; the 
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flowers are plentifully produced in February and March,° 


hefore the green leaves appear, and make a very beautiful 
figure in the borders of the pleafure-garden, efpecially the 
double forts, which commonly continue a fortnight longer 
in flower than the fingle ones, and the flowers are much 
fairer. 

** Pulfatillas, with the peduncle involucred, and the 
feeds tailed. 2. A. patens, pulfatilla patens of Mill. pul- 
fatilla polyanthes violacea, anemones Pio of Breyn. and 
Helw. woolly-leaved) A. with peduncles involucred, and 
leaves digitate and multifid. The corolla is white, villofe 
voderneath, and the flamens yellow; a native of Siberia, 
about Tobolfki, and alfo of lower Lufatia; cultivated here 
in 1759 by Mr. Miler. 3. A. /ulphurea, with peduncle 
involucred, Jeaves triply-pinnate, hairy, flat, acutely gafhed, 
and feeds tailed. 4. A. baldenfis, with biternate fhagey 
leaves, or with biternate leaves, tripartite folioles, trifid 
jaciniz, foliofe involucre, and woolly feeds, with a very 
fhort permanent flyle, Willd. Is is diftinguifhed from the 
A. alpina, which it refembles, by its leaves and feeds; and 
grows wid about Aigle, &c. in Swifferland, Mont Baldo, 
M. Cenis, &c. 5. A. vernalis, pulfatilla vernalis of Miller, 
with peduncle involucred, leaves pinnate, folioles tripartite, 
obtufe and fmooth, and ereét flowers, Willd. The flower 
is red without, and white within, and blows earlier than our 
pafque-flowers, It grows in the woods, bordering on the 
mountains, in barren fands, in Sweden, Germany, and the 
high Alps of Swifferland. 6. A. cernua, with peduncle 
involucred, leaves pinnate, and flowers nodding. It differs 
from the laft f{pecies in the nodding of the flowers, and in 
the leaves having more pinne finely cut. Thunberg found it 
near Jedo, in Japan, flowering early in Spring. 7. A. pul- 
fatilla, pulfatilla folio craffiore et majore flore of Bauhin. 
Park. Mor. Ger. Helw. Camer. and Ray, pulfatilla vulgaris 
of Miller, A. pratenfis of Sibth. and Wither. pafque-flower, 
with peduncle involucred, petals ftraight, and leaves bipin- 
nate. It grows wild on open hills in dry foils, in Sweden, 
Denmark, Swifferland, France, Italy, Germany, Carniola, 
Siberia, &c. and in England on chalky downs, as Gog- 
magog hills, near Cambridge ; Barnack heath, near Stam- 
ford, in the neighbourhood of Pontefra&, near Cherlbury 

.in Oxfordfhire, Lexham, Bury, Newmarket, &c. It is 
perennial, and flowers in April and May. It has the Italian 
name pul/atilla, from the downy feed being beaten about by 
the wind. The plant is acrid, and will raife blifters; the 
diftiled water will vomit ; and it cannot be given with fafety 
in diforders of the lungs. The juice of the petals ftains 
paper green. Goats and fheep eat it; but horfes, cows, 
and fwine refufe it. There is a variety with double, and 
another with white flowers. 8. A. pratenfis, pulfatilla_pra- 
tenfis of Miller, fore minore nigricante of Bauh. and Helw. 
p. vulgaris, faturatiore flore of Clauf. p. flore minore of 
Ger. p. flore claufo obfoleto, petalis reflexis of Helw. p. 
foliis decompofitis pinnatis, flore pendulo, limbo reflexo of 
Hort. Cliff. &c. Meadow A. with peduncle involucred, 
petals reflex at the tip, and leaves bipinnate. It is very 
common in-the barren ftony fields of Ocland and Scania, alfo 
in Denmark, Picdmont, and in Germany, where it grows 
in the open fields and flowers in May. It was firft cultivated 
in England by Mr. Miller in 1731, and in our gardens it very 
much refembles the A. pulfatilla, which would prove a good 
fubltitute to it; the principal diftintions between thefe 
fpecies, as they grow naturally, are taken from the flower, 
which in this fpecies is more pendulous, of a darker colour, 
and has the apices of the petals reflexed: the {tem is alfo 
faid to be lefs hairy and fhorter than that of the pulfatilla ; 
to which may be added, that the leaves of the pratentfis are 
fomewhat tomentofe, while thofe of the pulfatilla are of a 


bright green. All the anemones have a confiderable degree 
of acrimony; but this (fays Dr. Lewis) feems to poffefs 
the greateft thare. In its recent {tate the plant has fearcely 
any {mell; but its talte is extremely acrid, and when chewed, 
corrodes the tongue and fauces; and the dried plant like- 
wife retains a confiderable fhare of acrimony. The root is 
milder than the other parts. The liquor, obtained by dif- 
tilling the plant with water, is ftrongly impregnated with 
its virtues; and the remaming extract is conliderably active, 
It alfo appears from fome experiments to contain a campho- 
raceous matter, which was obtained in the form of cryttals, 
of an unétuous talte, and very inflammable. ‘T'his plant, as 
well as others of great activity, has been received into the 
Materia Medica of the Edinburgh pharmacopeia, upon the 
authority of Baron Stoerck, who recommends it as an ef- 
feétual remedy for moft of the chronic difeafes affecting the 
eye, particularly amaurofis, cataraét, and opacity of the 
cornea, proceeding from various caufes. He likewife found 
it of great ufe in venereal nodes, noéturnal pains, ulcers, 
caries, indurated glands, fuppreffed menfes, ferpiginous 
eruptions, melancholy and palfy. Six cafes of amaurofis, 
three of cataract, and feven of affetions of the cornea, we 
are told, were either entirely cured, or greatly relieved, by 
this remedy. he fenfible operation of the medicine was 
naufea and vomiting, particularly when the diltilled water 
was ufed; and increafed flow of urine ; and fometimes gripes 
and loofenefs with increafed pain at tirlt in the affeted 
part. The dofe of the diftilled water to adults is about half 
an ounce, twice or thrice a day ; of the extract, reduced 
to powder with the addition of fugar, five or fix grains. 
Many German phyficians have tried the effeéts of this me= 
dicine in difeafes of the eyes, with fuccefs; but feveral 
others, among whom is Bergius, bear tellimony to its in- 
efficacy in thefe difeafes, though they increafed the dofe 
beyond that dire&ted by Stoerck. Notwithftanding this, 
fays Dr. Cullen, (Mat. Med. vol. ii. p. 216.) “ I would ftill 
recommend it to the attention of my countrymen, and par- 
ticularly to a repetition of trialsin that difeafe, fo frequently 
otherwife incurable, the amanrofis. The negative exception 
of Bergius, and others, is not fufficient to difcourage all 
trials, confidering that the difeafe may depend upon different 
caufes; fome of which may yield to remedies, though 
others do not.’ Every part of the plant, except its root, 
is ordered for medicinal ufe, and was prepared by Baron 
Stoerck for that purpofe into an extraét, or diftilled water, 
and an infufion ; but the firft form feems to have been pre- 
ferred, and was given from feven grains to three or four 
times that quantity, twice or thrice a day. The fluid pre- — 
parations of the plant are likewife recommended for external 
ufe in ulcers and diforders of the fkin. ‘The manner of 
preparing the extraétis given in the Edinburgh pharmacopeia. 
Murray’s Mat. Med. vol. ili. p. 93.—101. Lewis’s Mat. 
Med. p. 525. Woodville’s Med. Bot. vol. iti. p.. 4o0— 
403. 

g. A. alpina, pulfatilla flore albo of Bauh. and Lob. al- 

ina A. with ftem-leaves ternate, connate, fuperdecompound, 
multifid, and feeds fhaggy tailed. Willdenow mentions as 
avariety, A. alpina alba major of Bauh. and Burf. This 
fpecies grows wild on the Alps, Jura, and in Auttria, and 
was cultivated here by Mr. Millerin 1731. 10. A. apiifolia, 
pv Mfatilla lutea of Camer. aud Gein. p. tertia alpina of Dalech. 
A. fylveftris tertia of Cluf. with item-leaves ternate, connate, 
(:yerdecompound, multifid, very flender, extremely hairy 
» derneath. It has nof{mell, and is a native of the Leon- 

¢ Alps. It is doubted whether it be a diltinet fpecies 
from the laft. 

** * Anemones with a leafy ftem, and tailed feeds. 1ra 


A. coronaria, pulfatilla foliis decompolitis ternatis of aie 
Cliffj 
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Cliff. A. tenuifolia, fimplici flore of Bauh. narrow-leaved 
garden A. with radical leaves ternate-decompound and in- 
volucre leafy, or with radical leaves ternate-decompound, 
mucronated teeth, leafy involucre and woolly feeds }_ ace 
cording to Willdenow, who reckons as varieties A: tenuifolia 
multiplex rubra of Bauh. and A. anguitifolia multiplex, 
mutata florum facie quotannis nova of Miller. This {pecies 
grows naturally in the Levant, particularly in the iflands of 
the Archipelago, where the borders of the fields are covered 
with it of all colours; but the flowers are fingle and have 
been rendered double by culture. It was cultivated in 
France long before it was known in Holland or England: 
in our gardens, however; it was foundin 1596. Parkinfon, 
in 1629, fays, ‘that fome reckoned jo forts with fingle 
flowers; and of thofe with double flowers he gives 12 va- 
rietics. Ray enumerates near 300 varieties of this and the 
broad-leaved fort. The catalogues of our modern feedfmen 
have ufually about 150 or 200. The principal colours in 
anemones, according to Mr. Miller, are white, red, blue, 
and purple; and in fome thefe are curioufly-intermixed ; 
but the molt prevailing colours among{t our Englifh raifed 
anemones are white and red; though we have received from 
France a great variety of blues and purples, which are very 
fine flowers. he plain colours in the modern catalogues 
are red, crimfon, rofe-coloured, purple, lilac, clear and 
pale blue, afh-coloured and white. The principal variegated 
ones are red and white ftriped, rofe and white, blue and 
white, red, white, and purple; but there are innumerable 
fhades of thefe and the other colours. A double anemone, 
in order to be fine, fhould have a ftrong upright ftem, about 
nine inches high ; the Hower from two to near three inches 
in diameter, the outer petals firm, horizontal, except turning 
up a little at the end; and the fmaller petals within thefe 
fhould lie over each other gracefully, fo as to form an clegant 
whole. he plain colours fhould be brilliant and ftriking ; 
the variegated ones fhould be clear and diftin@. 12. A. 
Aortenfis, pulfatilla foliis digitatis of Hort, Cliff. broad-leaved 
garden A. or hard-leaved A. or ftar A. with leaves digitate 
and feeds woolly; or, according to Willd. with radical 
leaves digitate. laciniz trifid, {tem leaves ternate, lanceolate, 
connate, and {ybdivided, and woolly feeds. It is found wild, 
with fingle flowers, in Italy, Provence, and Germany. There 
are feveral varieties of this with fingle and double flowers ; 
it was cultivated here by Gerard in 1597. 13. A. palmata, 
pulfatilla foliis palmatis of Hort. Cliff. A. latifolia flava of 
Bauh. orA, hortenfis latifolia of Cluf. with leaves heart-fhaped 
and fublobate, and calyx fix leaved and coloured. This fpecies 
conneéts the hepaticas with the anemones by its fix-parted 
calyx. It was found by Clufiusin Portugal, near the Tagus. 

**** Anemonvides, with a naked flower, and _taillefs 
feeds. 14. A. fibirica, with {tem one-flowered, involucre 
leafy, and obtufe; found by Gmelin in Siberia. 15. A. 
Sylvefiris, large white-flowered wood A. with naked peduncle 
and feeds roundifh, fhaggy and awnlefs; or with a {tem 
two-flowered and leafy, leaves tripartite, lacinie trifid and 
dentated, feeds roundifh and woolly, and permanent ftigma, 
according to Willdenow, who mentions as a variety, A. 
fylveftris alba minor of Bauhin, &c.; a native of many 
parts of Germany, found alfo in Sweden, Alface, and Si- 
beria; flowering in May, and ripening its feeds in June. 16, 
A. fragifera, with peduncle naked, feeds roundifh, woolly, 
awnlefs, gafhes of the leaves acute, and lanceolate; a native 
of Carinthia. 17. A. virginiana, virginian A. with pedun- 
cles alternate, very long, fruit cylindric, and feeds fhaggy 
and awnlefs; or according to Willd. with many flowered 
leafy ftem, tripartite leaves, lacinie trifid acuminate and 


dentated, acute petals, fhaggy feeds, and very {hort per- 


manent ftyle; a native of North America, cultivated here 
in 1722, and flowering in May and June. 18. A. decapetala, 
ten-petalled A., with ftem one-flowered, flower ten-pe- 
talled, leaves ternate, lobate and radical; a native of Braiil. 
19. AA. pen/ylvanica, penlylvanian A. with ftem dichotomous, 
leaves feflile, ftem-clafping, the lowett ternate, trifid, and 
gathed ; refembling the dichotoma, a vatiye of Canada and 
Pennfylvania, and cultivated here in 1766 by Mr J. Gordon. 
20 A. dichotoma, with ftem dichotomous, leaves feffile, all 
oppofite, ftem-clafping, trifid and gathed. It flowers about 
Midfummer, and ripens its feeds; a native of Canada and 
Siberia, and fent growing into Sweden by David de Gorter, 
phyfician tothe emprefs of Ruffia, in 1760. 21. A. trifolia, 
with leaves ternate, ovate, entire, ferrate; and {tem one- 
flowered; a native of France, Carniola, and Siberia, grow- 
ing in woods and flowering at the end of April.” 22. A. 
guinquefolia, ranunculus nemorum, &e. of Pluk. with leaves 
quinate, oval and ferrate, and ftem one-flowered; a native 
of Virginia and Canada. 23. A. nemorofa, wood A. ra- 
nunculus fylvarum of Cluf. A. nemorum alba of Ray and 
Ger. with feeds acute, leaflets gafhed, and ftem one-flowered. 
This grows in woods, among bufhes and in hedges, in moft 
parts of Europe, and fometimes in paftures. In many of 
our woods the ground is almoft covered with the flowers in 
March, April, and May. In fine clear weather, the bloffoms 
are expanded and face the fun; but in the evening and wet 
weather, they are clofed and hang down, It is perennial, 
and flowers in April. This plant is acrid, and in fome degree 
poifonous. Linnzus fays, that cattle brought from open to 
woody pattures, and eating this plant, have been afle@ted 
with the bloody flux, and have made bloody urine. Goats 
and fheep eat it; but horles, cows, and {wine refufe it. It 
is now difufed in medicine; but Chomel fays, that the 
leaves bruifed with the flowers, and applied twice a day to 
the head, have in a little while healed the tinea; and it is alfo 
faid that a blifter prepared of thefe when recent ferves to re- 
move intermittent fevers, but it fhould be cautioufly ufed. 
This plant may be employed as a dye, becaufe Dr. Stokes 
fays that the paper in which dried fpecimens are preferved is 
ftained brown. This plant is fometimes found with yellow 
dots on the under furface of the leaves, and has been mif- 
taken for a polypodium. Some have fuppofed thefe dots 
the work of an infeét, but without fufficient proof. Mr. 
Relhan afcribes this appearance to the Acidium fuaf- 
cum; but Dr. Pulteney (in Linn. Tranf. vol. ii. p. 305.) 
has rendered it probable, that they are formed by a 
minute fpecies of lycoperdon, allied to the lycoperdon 
epiphyllum of Linneus; though as they may be dif- 
covered in their younger ftate under the outer cuticle of 
the leaf, it is not evident how the feeds could be intro« 
duced. The plants thus affeéted are in a feeble or mor- 
bid flate, of a yellow green, and do not bear flowers. 
When the flowers become double, the. wood anemone is 
cultivated by the gardeners; if pains were taken with it, 
it might be much improved. 24. A. apennina, ranunculus 
nemorofus, flore purpureo ceruleo of Park. Ray, Mentz, 
and Cluf. blue mountain A. with feape involucred and one- 
flowered, involucre three-leaved petiolate and foliaceous, 
feeds taillefs, and petals lanceolate and numerous. Smith. 
It bears fome affinity in its foliage to the preceding, but the 
root is thicker, the petals much narrower; more than twice 
as many, and of a light pleafant purplifh blue; it is peren- 
nial and flowers in April; it grows in woods and fhady 
places; a native of the Apennines, near Rome, and of 
fome few places in England, as Lord Spencer’s park at 
Wimbledon, near Harrow on the Hill, a wood near Luton 
Hoe in Bedfordfhire, and near Berkhampttead in nee 
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Ttis a very ornamental oc, fuitable to the flower-garden or 
‘plantation, and loves a light loamy foil. 25. A. ranunculoides, 
A. nemorum lutea of Ger. ranunculus nemorofus luteus of 
Bauhin, yellow wood A. with {cape involuered fubbiflorous, 
involucre three-leaved fubfeMle and foliaceous, taillefs feeds, 
and petals elliptic and by fives, Smith; or with acute feeds, 
leaflets gafhed, petals roundifh, and {tem moilly one-flowered. 
It differs from the A. nemorofa or wood A. in having a 
yellow corolla, two petals alternately outer, and two inner, 
and one having one fide within and the other fide without 
the next petal, whereas that has three outer and three inner 
petals; it differs alfo in the peduncles being accompanied 
with two leaflets, the latter of which is furnifhed with three 
at the bafe. This is perennial and flowers in April; grows 
wild in Sweden, Denmark, Swifferland, France, Germany, 
Auttria, Carniola, Italy, and Siberia; and with usin fhady 
places and hedges, near King’s Langley, Herts, and near 
Wrotham, in Kent. 26. A. narcififlora, ranunculus mon- 
tanus, &c. of Bauh. narciflus-flowered A. with flowers 
umbelled (involucred Willd.), and feeds oval-deprefled and 
naked (radical leaves palmated and gafhed dentated, Willd.) 
This grows wild on the mountains of France, Swifferland, 
Auttria, Silefia, Siberia, and Cappadocia: introduced here 
in 1773 by John, earl of Bute. 27. A. fafeiculata, ranun- 
culus orientalis, &c. of Tourn. with flowers umbelled, col- 
le€&ted, and leaves multifid. This was firft obferved by 
Tournefort, in the Levant, and is found on the mountains 
about the lake Baikal. Linnzus doubts whether it be a 
diftin& fpecies ; Haller thinks it is only a variety of the laft 
fpecies, and Willdenow fays, that it differs only in having 
fhorter peduncles. 25. A. thalidroides, ranunculus nemo- 
rofus, aquilegie foliis, &c. of Pluk. meadow rue-leaved A. 
with flowers umbelled, ftem-leaves fimple, and verticillate ; 
and radical leaves biternate. It grows wild in Virginia and 
Canada, and was cultivated here in 1768 by Mr. Miller. 
29. A. Halleri, with leaves fhaggy and pinnate, the pin- 
nz acutely lobated, and the involucres multifid, Gmelin 
from Allion. flor. pedem., or with involucred peduncle, pin- 
nated leaves, leaflets tripartite, acuminate, and villofe, and 
flower fomewhat ere, Willd.; a native of the Alps of Pied- 
mont, &c. Willdenow has omitted the fragifera, fafcicu- 
lata and fulphurea, and inferted the following fpecies, viz. 
A. triternata, with leaves ternated, leaflets cuneated and 
flightly cut, and multifid involucres; a native of Brafil, and 
defcribed by Vahl. A. reflexa, with ftem fubbiflorous, ftem- 
leaves by threes and ternated, leaflets fubtrifid, at the tip 
dentated, and petals lanceolate, obtufe, and reflex; a native 
of Siberia, and very much refembling A. ranunculoides. 
A. umbellata, ranunculus orientalis napelli folio lanuginofo 
flore albo of Tourn. with flowers umbellate and involucred, 
radical leaves tripartite, and laciniz trifid and entire; a native 
of Cappadocia. 

Culture. The plants of this geaus are moftly hardy pe- 
rennials, and may be increafed both by feeds and by the 
roots. The Hepaticas are fome of the chief beauties of the 
Spring; they produce flowers in February and March, be- 
fore the green leaves appear; and the double forts efpecially 
make a very handfome figure, continue a fortnight longer in 
flower than the fingle ones, and afford much fairer flowers. 
The fingle forts are eafily propagated by feeds, which they 
produce every year. The beft feafon for fowing them is the 
beginning of Auguft, and they fhould be fown in boxes or 
pots of light earth, expofed only to the morning fun till Oc- 
tober, and then removed to the full fun during the whole 
Winter. In March, when the plants begin to appear, they 
fhould be removed to a fhady fituation, and frequently wa- 
tered in dry weather. In Auguit they will be fit to be 


tranfplanted ; for this purpofe a border fhould be prepared 
facing the ealt, of good frefh loamy earth, in which the 
plants fhould be fet at about fix inches diftance every way, 
and the earth fhould be clofed firmly to the roots, to prevent 
their being injured by the worms; in the following Spring 
they will fhew their flowers, but it will be an interval of 
three years beforé the flowers are ftrong, and you are able 
to judge of their goodnefs. If at this time any double 
flowers, or any of a different colour from the reft fhould ap- 
pear, they fhould be tranfplanted into the borders of i 
flower-garden, where they fhould continue at lealt two years 
before they are taken up or parted. ‘The double flowers, 
which never produce feeds, are propagated by parting their 
roots in March when they are in flower. ‘The foil in which 
they delight is {trong and loamy, in an caltern fituation ex- 
pofed to the morning fun. 

The pulfatillas (2—10.) may be propagated by feeds, in 
boxes or pots filled with light fandy earth, and expofed to 
the morning fun till ten, and fecured from it in the heat of 
the day, and in dry weather often refrefhed with water. The 
feeds are belt fown in July and Auguft foon after they are 
ripe. The pots fhould remain in a fhady fituation till O&o- 
ber, and then expofed to the full fun during the Winter. 
About the beginning of March, when the plants appear, 
they fhould only have the forenoon fun, be refrefhed with 
water in dry weather, and kept free from weeds. When the 
leaves are decayed, which occurs ufually in July, all the 
roots fhould be carefully taken up, and immediately planted 
in beds of light, frefh, fandy earth, about three or four 
inches afunder, and covered to the depth of about three 
inches with the fame light earth. In the following Spring 
moft of thefe plants will produce flowers, but they will be 
larger and fairer in the fucceeding years, when the roots are 
larger. 

The garden anemones (11, 12.) are natives of the eaft, 
from whence their roots were originally brought; but cul- 
ture has fo improved them, that they are become the chief 
ornaments to our gardens in the Spring. ‘To prepare the 
foil for thefe plants, take a quantity of frefh, light, fandy 
loam, or hazel-earth, from a common or dry pafture, not 
dug above ten inches deep; mix this with a third part its 
quantity of rotten cow-dung, and lay it up in a heap; turn 
this over at leaft once a month, for eight or ten months, and 
every time pick out the ftones and break the clods. After 
this mixture has been twelve months made, it will be fit for 
ufe. 

The beds of this earth muft be prepared in September, 
and fhould be made fix or eight inches deep, in a wet foil ; 
but ina dry one three inches will be fufficient ; lay this com- 
pott at leaft 24 feet thick, with about four or five inches of 
rotten neat’s dung, or the rotten dung of an old melon or 
cucumber bed at the bottom ; in a wet foil let the beds be 
rounded, fo that the water may run off ; but in a dry foil let 
them be nearer to alevel: three weeks after the compoft has 
been laid in, ftir it about fix inches deep with a fpade, and 
then with a ftick draw lines each way of the bed, at fix 
inches diftance, fo that the whole may be in fquares; then 
make a hole three inches deep in the centre of each fquare, 
and plant a root in each ; and when all are planted, rake the 
earth of the whole bed fmooth, fo as to cover the roots two 
inches thick. The feafon of planting thefe roots for for- 
ward flowers is the latter end of September, and for thofe of ~ 
a middle feafon is O&ober: this is beft done at a time when 
there are gentle rains. Some roots fhould alfo be faved to be 
planted after Chriftmas, for fear of accidents to the former 
from very hard weather. Thefe ufually flower three weeks 
after thofe planted in Autumn. : 
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In the beginning of April the early planted roots will 
begin to flower, and they will keep in flower near a month, 
if the weather prove favourable, and they are properly fhaded 
with mats, laid over hoops in the greateft heat of the day: 
the fecond, and laft pianted ones, will follow thefe ; and, in 
the whole, there will! be at leaft two months fine flowering. 

Toward the beginning of June the firlt planted roots will 
lofe all their leaves, and they muft be then taken up and 
wafhed clean, and laid to dry on mats in the fhade; after 
which they are to be put up in paper bags, and hung up till 
the time of planting them comes on again. The later 
planted ones are to be taken up a:fo as foon as their leaves 
decay, and not fuifered to remain to make new fhoots, for 
then it is too late to remove them. 

They are propagated two ways, either by dividing the 
roots or by fowing. The roots are to be divided as foon as 
they are taken up out of the ground: they will fucceed if 
broken into as many parts as there are eyes or buds in them; 
but they flower moft ftrongly, if not parted too fmall. 

The way, by fowing, is this: choofe firft fome good 
kinds of fingle anemones, called by the gardeners poppy ane- 
mones ; plant thefe early, and they will produce ripe feeds 
three weeks after the flower firft blows. This muft be care- 
fully gathered, and in Auguft it fhould be fowed in pots or 
tubs, or a very well prepared bed of light earth, rubbing it 
between the hands with a little dry fand, to prevent feveral 
of the feeds from clinging together, and fpreading them as 
even as poffible all over the bed; after this a light hair- 
brufh fhould be drawn many times over the furface of the 
bed, to pull afunder any lumps of feed that may yet have 
falien together ; obferving not to bruth off the feed, and as 
much as poffible not to brufh it into heaps. When this is 
done, fome light earth, about a quarter of an-inch deep, 
fhould be fifted over the bed. If the weather be hot, the 
bed muft be at times covered with mats laid hollow, and 
gently watered. | 

In about ten weeks after fowing, the plants will appear, 
if the feafon has been fayourable, and they are to be care- 
fully defended from the hard frofts by proper covering, and 
from the heat of the fun afterwards by a moveable reed- 
fence. As the Spring advances, if the weather be dry, they 
muit be gently watered, and when their green leaves decay, 
there muft be a quarter of an inch more earth fifted over 
them, and the like again at Michaelmas; and the bed muft 
be kept clear from weeds, and the following Spring they 
will flower. 

The fingle or poppy anemones will flower moft part of 
the Winter and Spring, when the feafons are favourable, and 
in a warm lituation ; and they require little culture, for it 
will be fufficient to take up the roots every other year, and 
when they are taken up, they fhould be planted again very 
early in the Autumn, or elfe they will not flower till the 
Spring. There are fome fine blue colours among thefe 
fingle anemones, which, with the {carlets and reds, form a 
beautiful mixture of colours; and as thefe begin to flower 
in January or February, when the weather is cold, they 
will continue for a long time in beauty, provided that the 
froft is not too fevere. The feeds of thefe are ripe by the 
middle or end of May, and mutt be gathered daily as they 
ripen, otherwife they will foon be blown away by the winds. 

The roots of wood anemone (23, 24, &c.) may be taken 
up when the leaves decay, and tran{planted into wildernefles, 
where they will thrive, and in the Spring have a good effect 
in covering the ground with their leaves and flowers. The 
blue anemone (24.) flowers at the fame time with the foregoing, 
and intermixed with it, makes a fine variety. Double 
flowers of both thefe forts have been obtained from feeds, 


This, and moft of the other wild anemones, may be propa- 
gated by offsets from the root, which they put out plenti- 
fully, and they will grow in moft foils and fituations. Vir- 
Sinian anemone. 17.) and {ome others, produce ple nty of feeds, 
and may be readily incrvafed alfo that way. Martyn’s Miller. 

Anemone pujfilla. See Dryas. 

Anemone, in Naturc! Hiflory, 2 fpecies of uypra in 
Gmelin’s arrangement, but which fhould with more pro- 
priety be referred to the acrin1z of Linnzus, as Ellis had 
placed it with other analogous fpecies before. ‘The body is 
flcfhy and flat, the difk fub-hexagonal, and furrounded with 
numerous tentacula. It is found in the Weft Indian feas. 

Awemone Is likewife the trivial name given by fome to 
the acrin1# of Linnzus in genera! ; hence the French au- 
thor Dicquemarre calls the adinia rufa of Linn. Anemone 
de la prémiere efpece, a€tinia craflicornis, anemone de la fe- 
conde efpece, &c. &c. 

The fingular reproduftive properties of this kind of 
vermes is now fufficientiy afcertained, yet it appears that 
we were in a confiderable degree indebted to the accurate 
cbfervations and experiments of M. Dicquemarre, in the 
firft inftance, for the interefting difcovery. This author 
conjeGures that it is owing to the gelatinous texture of 
thofe creatures that they poffefs the wonderful faculty of 
reproduction. He obferves, that their limbs budded out 
fucceffively after feveral amputations; nay, fome of them 
were diffeGted through the body; and the bafis, together 
with that part of the ftump which was left, furvived, pro- 
jeG&ted new limbs, and the animal moved and eat bits of 
mufcles, which are its ufual nourifhment. They appeared 
to beara confiderable degree of heat, and to live in a va= 
cuum, at leaft in a very rare air; and they require for a 
very confiderable time no other food than what they find. 
difleminated in fea water. 

Dicquemarre endeavours to prove that fea anemones may 
be made ufe of for indicating the different changes of tem- 
perature in the atmofphere ; but certainly without fuccefs, 
as the obfervations of later naturalifts fully demonftrate. 
His account of this new kind of barometers is thus related. 
The fea-watcr, in which the anemones are placed, muft be 
renewed every day, and this muft be their only nourifh- 
ment; and the obfervations fhould be made at intervals 
equally diltant from the renewals of the water. If the ane- 
mones be fhut and contracted, there is reafon to apprehend 
an approaching ftorm; that is, high winds, and a rough 
agitated fea. When they are all (hut, but not remarkably 
contracted, they forehode a weather fomewhat lefs boif- 
terous, but ftill attended with gales and arough fea. If 
they appear in the leaft open, or alternately and frequently 
opening and clofing, they indicate a mean ftate both of 
winds and waves. When they are quite open, tolerably 
fine weather and a {mooth fea may be expected. And, 
laftly, when their bodies are confiderably extended, and their 
limbs divergent, they furely prognolticate fixed, fair wea- 
ther, anda very calm fea. he glafs in which they are 
depofited may be fwung at fea, in the fame manner as the 
compafs, fo that the rolling of the fhip, may agitate the 
water as little as poflible. Thefe animals are. viviparous ;. 
for feveral of them brought forth eight, ten, or twelve 
young ones in the hand. 

The account of the fpecies foctata, as related by Mr. 
Ellis, in the Philofophical TranfaGtions, affords ftill more 
accurate information concerning this tribe of creatures, 
their internal organization, economy, &c. than the reports of 
Dicquemarre. ‘* This compound animal, which is of a 
tender flefhy fubftance, confifts of many tubular bodies, 
{welling gently towards the upper part, and ending an : 
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bulb or very fmall onion; on the top of cach is its mouth, 
furrounded by one or two rows of tenticles, or claws, which 
when contratted look like circles of beads, 

«The lower part of all thefe bodies has a communica- 
tion with a firm flefhy wrinkled tube, which flicks fait to 
the rocks, and fends forth other flefhy tubes, which creep 
along them in various directions. Vhefe are full of dif- 
ferent fizes of thefe remarkable animals which rife up irre- 
gularly in groups near one another 

«© Phis adhering tabe, that fecures them falt to the 
rock or thelly bottom, is worthy of notice. The knobs that 
we obferve are formed into feveral parts of it by its infinu- 
ating itfelf into the inequalities of the coral rock, or by 
grafping other pieces of thells, part of which {till remain 
in it, with the flefly fubftance grown over them. 

«¢ This fhews us the inftin& of nature, that dirc&ts thefe 
animals to preferve themfelves from the violence of the 
waves, not unlike the anchoring of mufcles, by their hne filken 
filaments that end in fuckers, or rather like the fhelly bafis 
of the ferpula, or worm-fhell, the tree oytter, and the flipper 
barnacle, &c. whofe bafes conform to the fhape of whatever 
{ubltance they fix themfelves to, grafping. it faft with their 
te(taceous claws to wich{tand the fury of a ftorm. 

« When we view the infide of this animal diffected 
lengthwife, we find a little tube leading from the mouth 
to the ftomach, from whence there rife eizht wrinkled {mall 
guts, in a circular order, with a yellowifh foft fubftance in 
them; thefe bend over in the form of arches towards the 
lower part of the bulb, from whence they may be traced 
downwards to the narrow part of the upright. tube, till 
they come to the flefhy adhering tube, where fome of 
them may be perceived entering into the papilla, or the be- 
ginning of an animal of the like kind, mott probably to 
convey it nourifhment till it is provided with claws ; the re- 
maining part of thefe flender guts are continued on in the 
flefhy tube, without doubt for the fame purpofe of producing 


and fupporting more young ones from the fame common 


parent. 
«The many longitudinal fibres that we difcover lying 


parallel to each other, on the infide of the femi-tran{parent 
{kin, are all inferted in the feveral claws round the animal’s 
mouth, and are plainly the tendons of the mufcles for moy- 
ing and directing the claws at the will of the animal: thefe 
may likewife be traced down to the adhering tube.” 

Another remarkable creature of this kind is defcribed in 
Husghes’s Natural Hiftory of Barbadoes, and which, it is 
faid, was only found in a bafon in one particular cave. 

<« In the middle of the bafon,” fays that author, “ there 
js a fixed ftone, or rock, which is always under water. 
Round its fides, at different depths, feldom exceeding 18 
inches, are {een, at all times in the year, iffuing out of httle 
holes, certain fubftances that ave the appearance of fine ra- 
diated flowers, of a pale yellow, or a bright ftraw colour, 
flightly tinged with green, having a circular border of 
thick-fet petals, about the fize of, and much refembling 
thole of a fingle garden-marigold, except that the whole of 
this feeming flower is narrower at the difcus, or fetting on 
of the leaves, than any flower of that kind. 

« T have attempted to pluck one of thefe from the rock, 
to which they are always fixed, but never could effe&t it; for 
as foon as my fingers came within two or three inches of it, 
it would immediately contra& clofe together its yellow 
border, and fhrink back into the hole of the rock ; but if 
left undifturbed for about four minutes, it would come 
gradually: in fight, expanding, though at firft very cau- 
tioufly, its feeming leaves, till at laft it appeared in its former 
bloom. However, it would again recoil with a furprifing 
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quicknefs when my hand came within a fmall diftance of it 
Having tried the fame experiment by attempting to touch it 
pai my cane, anda {mall flender rod, the effeét was the 
ame. 

“ Though I could not by any means contrive to take or 
pluck from the rock one of thefe animals entire, yet I once 
cut off (with a knife which T had held for a long time out 
of fight, near the mouth of an hole out of which-one of 
thefe animals appeared) two of thefe feeming leaves. Thefe, 
when out of water, retaining their fhape and colour; But 
being compofed of a membrane-like fubftance, furprifingly 
thin, it foon fhrivelled up and decayed.”” 

The fame author further adds, that manv people coming 
to fee thefe creatures, and occafioning fome inconvenience 
toa perfon through whofe grounds they were obliged to 
pals, he refolved to deftroy the objects of their curiofity and 
that he might do fo effectually, caufed all the holes due of 
which they appeared to be carefully bored and drilled with 
an iron inilrument, fo as to crufh their bodies to a pulp 
and yet they again appeared in a few weeks from the very 
fame places. It has been fulpeéted that this Barbadoes 
anemone may be a {pecies of tubularia rather than aétinia 

ANEMONOIDES, iti Botany. See ANEMONE. — 

ANEMONOSPERMOS. See Arcroris and Gor- 
TERIA. 

ANEMOSCOPE, derived from evenos, wind, and oxen" 
Tous, I confider, is fomctimes ufed for a machine invented to 
foretel the changes of the wind. For this purpofe it fhould 
confitt of an index moving about a circular plate, like the 
dial of a clock, on which the 32 points of the compafs are 
drawn inftead of the hours. The index, pointing to the divi- 
fions in the dial, is turned by an horizontal axis, having a 
handle-head at its outward extremity. This handle-head is 
moved by a cog-wheel on a perpendicular axis; on the top 
of which is fixed a vane, that moves with the courfe of the 
wind, and gives motion to the whole machine. The whole 
contrivance is very fimple, and nothing is required in the 
conftruétion, but that the number of cogs in the wheel and 
rounds in the trundle-head be equal; becaufe it is neceflary 
that when the vane moves entirely round, the index of the dial 
fhould alfo make a complete revolution. An anemofcope 
of this kind is placed in one of the turrets of the Queen’s 
palace. An account of an anemofcope contrived by Mr. 
Pickering, may be feen in the Phil. Tranf. vol. xliii. pl. IT. 
P- 95 and another defcribed by Mr: Martin, in his Philof. 
Britan., vol. ii. p. 21r. See AnEmMomETER and Wino 
Gace. 

It has been obferved, that hygrofcopes made of cat’s- 
gut, &c. prove very good anemofcopes ; feldom failing, by 
the turning of the index about, to foretel the fhifting of 
the wind. 

The anemofcope ufed by the ancients feems, by Vitru- 
vius’s defcription of it, to have been intended rather to fhew 
which way the wind aétually blew, than to foretel into which 
quarter it would change. — 

Otto de Gueric alfo gare the title anemofcope to a ma- 
chine invented by him, to foretel the change of the weather, 
as to fair and rain. It confilted of a wooden little ane 
who rofe and fellin a glafs tube, as the atmofphere ae 
more or lefs heavy.—Accordingly, M. Comiers has fhewn 
that this anemofcope was only an application of the common 
BAROMETER. See WinD. 

The anemofcope of Vzroe is famous. It is made of the 
bird /unde, whofe feathers are picked, the fkin ftripped off, 
vifcera taken out, and the fkin in this ftate drawn a-new over 
the bones; this being hung up in the chimney, is faid 
always to direét its bill to the point from whence the wind 
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is like to blow. Ephem, Acad. N. C. Dec. 3. An. 9. 


App. 245. 

AN-END, in Sea-/anguage, denotes the pofition of any 
maft, &c. when erected perpendicularly on the deck. The 
‘top-matts are faid to be an-end, when they are hoifted up to 
ul cir ufual ftation. 

ANET, in Geography, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Eure and Loire, and chief p'ace of a canton, in 
the diftri&t of Dreux, near the Eure; eight miles north- 
north-eaft of Dreux. 

ANETHIFOLIUS, in Botany. See Proteus. 

ANETHUM, derived from ave $s», becaufe it runs up 
“quick or ftraight, a genus of ihe pentandria digynia clafs and 
order, and of the natural order of wmdellate or umlellifere : 
its charaéters are, that the ca/px has an umbel univerfal and 
‘partial manifold, the involucre neither univerfal nor partial, 
the perianth proper obfolete; the corolla univerfal, uniform, 
flofcules all fertile ; proper ; five-petals, involute, entire and 
very fhort ; the ftamina have capillary filaments and roundifh 
anthers: the piffillum is a germ inferior, f{tyles approximat- 
ing, obfolete; ftizmas obtufe; no fpericarpium, fruit fubo- 
wate, comprefled, ftriated and _bipartile ; the feeds are two, 
fubovate, margined, convex, and {lriated on one fide, flat on 
the other. There are three fpecies, 1. A. graveclens, A. 
hortenfe of Bauh. Common dill, ‘¢ with fruit compreffed.” 
Dill differs from fennel, which it moft refembles, in having 
an annual root, a fmaller and lower ftem, the leaves more 
glaucous, and of a Jefs pleafant fmell, the feeds broader and 
Matter, furrounded with a membranaceous tim, and of a lefs 
pleafant flavour than fennel feeds. This plant grows 
wild among the corn in Spain and Portugal, and alfo in Ltaly 
on the ceatt, and uear Conftantinople ; it is annual, and was 
cultivated here in 1597; the feeds of dill are directed for 
ufe by the London and Edinburgh pharmacopeias; they 
have a moderately warm pungent ta{te, and an aromatic 
{mell, but not of the molt agreeable kind. Water extraéts 
very little of their virtues, either by infufion or digeftion 
for many hours. In boiling, their whole flavour exhales 
with the watery vapour, and may be collected by diftillation. 
The diftilled water, drawn off to the quantity of a gallon 
from a pound, is occafionally made the bafis of carminative 
draughts or juleps. ‘The fimple water avifes better than 
any in the fhops. Along with the water arifes a con- 
Aiderable portion of effential oil, in tafte moderately pun- 
gent, and {melling flrongly of the dill. MRedtified fpirit, di- 
gefted in dill feeds, readily extraéts both their {mell and 
tafte; but, by diitillation, it brings over very little of the 
flavour, the ative part of the feeds remaining in the extract. 
The feeds and the plant itfelf were formerly much ufed in 
medicine, and, from the time of Diofcorides, have been 
efteemed for their carminative and hypnotic powers; and 
they have, therefore, been recommended in flatulent colics, 
and certain dy{peptic fymptoms proceeding from a laxity of 
the ftomach. Foreftus {peaks highly of their ufe in allaying 
vomiting andhickups. ‘hey are alfo faid to be more effec- 
tual than the other feeds of this clafs in promoting the fe- 
cretion of milk. At this time, however, the feeds of dill 
are feldom employed, though a fimple diftilled water from 
them is direéted both by the London and Edinburgh phar- 
macopeias. Allaine fays, that the effential oil, rubbed on 
Eg getomen, is ufeful in allaying flatulence and colic ; and 
in a clyfter, as a carminative. Lewis. Murray. Woodville. 
2. A. Jegetum, A. fylveftre minus of Bauhin, feniculum 
lufitanicum minus annuum anethi odore of Tourn, “ with 
three ftem leaves, and oval fruits.’? It is annual, and a native 
of Portugal. 3. A. feniculum, common fennel, or finckle, 
eae sipppae fruits, and {tem leaves numerous and deflexed,’’ 
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It is a native of Germany, Spain, Ftaly, Madeira, China, 
&c, ; it is biennial, and flowers in July and Augutt, and 
the feeds ripen in Autumn, Linneus diflinguifhes four va~ 
rieties of fennel, viz. {weet fennel ; common fennel, F. vul- 
gare germanicum of Bauh. Italian fennel, F. vulgare ita- 
licum of Baub. 2nd wild fennel, I. fylveftre of Bauh.; Miller 
enumerates three varieties, viz. I. vulgare, or common 
fennel, F. dulce, or {weet fennel, and F. azoricum, or azo- 
rian fennel, or finochio. Vhe common fennel runs from 
three to five feet high, blue green, with yellow flowers. It 
has.a flrong flefhy root, which penetrates deep into the 
ground, and will continue for feveral years; it has fown 
itfelf in mesy places, and appears like a native in England ; 
accordingly it is enumeraed among our native plants by 
Hudfon, Withering, Smith, &c.; and is now common on 
chalk cliffs, as about Marazion in Cornwall, in Suffex, about 
Gravefend and in other parts of Kent, Nottingham Caf! 
near Spetchly in Worcetterfhire, Burwell, and other places 
in Cambridgefhire, and commonly on the weflern coaf's. The 
fweet fennel has been fuppofed to be a variety of the com- 
mon fort, but it has been cultivated in the fame ground with 
the other and retained its differences ; though botanitts affirm, 
that it will return to its priitine form and qnalities. The 
feeds, which are longer, narrower, and of a lighter colour, 
are generally imported from Germany and Italy, and are 
reckoned fuperior to thofe of our own growth. 

Dietetic and medical qualities of fennel. The tender buds 
of fennel are eaten in falads: the leaves boiled are ufed as 
fauce for fifth, particularly mackerel, and they are eaten raw 
with pickled fifh. in Spain they put them up with olives and 
pickled pork. The feeds of {weet fennel are admitted into 
the materia medica of the London and Edinburgh pharma- 
copeias, aud the root-of the common fennel in that of Edin- 
burgh. Sweet fennel feeds are an ufeful ftomachic and car- 
minative, and are fometimes given in powder, from a fcruple 
to a dram; and fometimes candied. Water extra&ts the 
virtue of thefe feeds very imperfeS&tly by infufion, but carries 
it off totally in evaporation. By diftillation, they impreg- 
nate water with their flavour ; a gallon of water receiving a 
itrong impregnation from a pound of the feeds. A large pro- 
portion of effential oil feparates in the diftillation, and floats 
on the furface of the aqueous fluid; in colour yellowifh, in 
{mell moderately ftrong and diffufive, and exa@ly refembling 
the fennel, in tafte mild and fweetith, like the oil of ani- 
feeds, and like it alfo congealing, by a flight cold, into a 
white butyraceous mafs. Thefe feeds contain likewife a 
confiderable quantity in grofs oil of the expreffed kind, which, 
when freed from the effential oil, manifefts no particular fmell 
or_tafte. This oil is extraéted, with the aromatic matter 
of the fennel, by digeition in re&tified fpirit, but {eparates 
and rifes to the furface upon infpiffating the filtered tin@ure. 
The fpirit, gently diftilled off, has very little of the fla- 
vour of the feeds ; the oily matter retains a part both of their 
tafte and fmell ; but much the greateft part remains concen- 
trated iti the extract. The feeds of the common fennel are 
warmer and more pungent, but lefs fweet, and of a lefs 
grateful favour than that of the preceding ; and there is the 
fame difference in the preparations from them ; the {piri- 
tuous tincture of the {weet fennel is yellowifh, but that of the 
common greenifh. The leaves impregnate water by diltil- 
lation with a grateful flavour, and yield a confiderable portion 
of effential oil. An extra@t made from them by reétified 
{pirit is no inelegant aromatic. The roots, taken up early 
in the fpring, have a pleafant fweetifh tafte, with a flight 
aromatic warmth. ‘They are ranked among the aperient 
roots, and fuppofed by fome to be equivalent in virtue to the 
celebrated ginfeng of the Chinefe, from which, however, they 
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differ in their fenfible qualities. "They are faid to be pectoral 
and divretic, but now wholly difregarded. The foeniculum 
of the Latins is fuppofed to be the pagar of the Greeks, 
by whom it was highly elteemed for promoting the fecretion 
of milk ; and this opinion has been confirmed by the expe- 
rience of fome modern authors, ‘The ftomachic, carmina- 
tive, and other effects afcribed to fennel, depending upon 
their ftimulant and aromatic qualities, mult be lefs confider- 
able than thofe of dill, anife, and caraway, though termed 
one of the fame greater hot feeds. Lewis, Murray. Wood- 
ville, The finochio, fuppoled to have been originally brought 
from the Azores, has been long cultivated in Italy as a falad 
herb ; and it is alfo cultivated in fome few gardens in England. 

Culture. Dill is propagated by fowing the feeds in au- 
tumn foon after they are ripe, ina light foil, where they are to 
remain, at the diftance of eight or ten inches afunder. When 
the plants are come up, they fhould be hoed, avd left at the 
above diftance, and kept clear from weeds. When the feeds 
begin to be formed, thofe that are intended to be put into 
the pickle for cucumbers fhould be cut up, and thofe in- 
tended for feeds left till they are ripe ; and then they fhould 
be cut, fpread upon a cloth to dry, and beat out for ufe. 
The beft time to fow the feeds of fennel is foon after they 
are ripe ; the plants will come up in the autumn or following 
fpring, and require no other care befides being thinned and 
cleared from weeds ; they will grow in any foil or fituation. 
For the finochio, good feeds mult be procured ; and a good 
{pot of light rich earth, neither dry nor very wet, feleéted, 
the fir crop may be fown about a fortnight in March, 
which, if it fucceeds, will be fit for ufe in July ; and, by 
fowing it feveral times, a fupply may be had for the table 
till the froft puts a ftop to it. When the ground has been 
well dug and levelled, a hollow drill muft be formed by a 
line and the feeds thinly fcattered in it, about two inches 
apart ; the drills fhould be 18 inches afunder, that there may 
be room to clean the ground and earth the plants. ‘The 
plants will ufually come up about three weeks or a month 
after fowing ; and then with a {mall hoe the weeds fhould be 
cut between them, and the plants thinned ; and thus fuc- 
ceffively till they are at the diftance of feven or eight inches. 
The ftems of the plants, which rife above the furface of the 
ground, fhould be earthed for blanching, about a fortnight 
or three weeks before they are ufed, and they will thus be ren- 
dered very tender and crifp- The fecond crop fhould be fown 
about three weeks after the firft; and thefe crops fhould be 
continued in fucceffion at fuch intervals till the end of July. 
In April, May, and June, the foil fhould be moifter than the 
firft ; and in July it fhould be drier and in a warm fituation, 
and the beds at this feafon fhould be watered and fhaded. 
In autumn, if fharp frofts fhould occur, the plants fhould 
be covered with peas-haum, or fome light covering ; and 
thus they may be preferved for ufe till the middle of winter. 
Martyn’s Miller. 

ANEURIN, in Biography, one of the moft eminent of the 
ancient bards of Britain, who was achieftam of the Otodini, 
and bore a confpicuous part in the battle of Cattraeth, about 
&. D. 530, the fubje&t of a noble heroic poem compofed 
by him; and which is printed in the Archaiology of 
Wales, with another compofition by the fame perfon, 
entitled Odes to the Months. About the year 540, Aneurin 
is fuppofed to have loft his territories in the north, in confe- 
quence of the growing power of the Saxons ; and eventually, 
{ome old documents and traditions fay, that he took refuge 
in the famous monaitery of Iltutus, in the country of the 
Silures, where he died, about A. D. 570. 

ANEURISM, or Aneurysm (from osvpuyw, dilato), in 
Surgery, a preternatural dilatation of an artery, or a collec- 


tion of blood in the oellular membrane, occafioned by the 
rupture or punéture of an artery, ‘The firfl cafe has been 
called the ¢rue, or genuine aneurifm ; the fecond, the fal/e or 
Jpurious aneurifm, The true aneurifm is again difting uthed 
into the ¢rue circumfcribed aneurifm, in which the artery 1s 
only dilated in one {mall part, and the tumour is circum- 
{cribed ; and the true diffufed aneuri/m, W hen the tumour pro- 
duced by the dilatation of the artery is of confiderable 
extent, and, as it gradually lofes itfelf in the furrounding 
parts, its boundaries cannot be accurately defined. 

The {purious aneurifm is again divided into the circum- 
JSeribed fpurious aneurifm, in which the blood is colle&ted in a 
fac in fome part of the cellular membrane, forming a dif- 
tinétly circumfcribed tumour ; and the difu/ed /purious aneu- 
rifm, where the blood is effufed into the adjacent cavities of 
thecellular membrane, formingan unequally elongated tumour. 

Befides thefe two principal fpecies of aneurifm, a third, 
the mixed aneuri/m is reckoned; which confilts in a combi- 
nation of the true and falfe aneurifms with each other. The 
Jirft {ubdivifion of this fpecies occurs when the external mem- 
brane of an artery has been injured by puncture, cutting, 
laceration with the fplinter of a bone, or any other acci- 
dental caufe, whillt the internal membrane remains untouch- 
ed. The internal membrane, which is unable of itfel€ to 
refit the impetus of the blood, is protruded through the_ 
orifice in the external membrane, fo as to form a tumour, 
partly by laceration, partly by dilatation of the artery, and 
confequently by a combination of both caufes. The /econd 
fubdivifion occurs, when the fac of the true aneurifm burtts, 
and the blood, penetrating into the adjacent cellular mem- 
brane, furrounds the fac. As the true circumf{eribed aneu- 
rifm may be produced wherever arteries exilt, and confe- 
quently as well in the internal as the external parts of the 
body ; it is divided into the internal and external true 
circum{cribed aneurifm., Of the internal, that of the aorta, 
and of the external, that in the ham or hollow of the knee, 
is the molt frequent. 

The true circum{cribed external aneurifm may be known 
when the patient remarks an unufual pulfation in any part 
of his body ; when, upon clofe examination, he difcovers a 
{mall pulfating tumour on the part, which difappears on be- 
ing prefled with the finger, and, as foon as the preffure is 
removed, returns. It alfo will often difappear when the 
artery is ftrongly comprefled at fome part above it, and re- 
turns again as foon as the preffure is removed. 

This tumour is not painful, neither is the external flcin dif- 
coloured. When it has once been produced, it generally 
goes on increafing with an uninterrepted progrefs. The 
larger it grows, the lefs the pulfation is perceived, which may 
at length entirely ceafle when the tumour has become very 
large. When the fac is of confiderable fize, and the pulfe 
under the tumour weak and fmail, the limb frequently be- 
comes cold, collapfed, pale, weak, or oedematous. The 
danger is the greateft when the fac burlts, which it does 
either in fuch a manner as to leave the external fkin, that 
covers it, entire, in which cafe the ¢rve aneurifm is changed 
into the mixed; or, the fac burfts, together with the external 
fkin, in which cafe a violent hemorrhage enfues, that 
proves fatal, unlefs fpeedy affiltance can be procured. The 
rupture of the fac is fometimes produced by concuffion, or 
any other external caufe, and fometimes fpontaneoufly ; in 
which cafe it may generally be forefeen for fome time before 
it happens, by the place, which before was particularly di- 
lated and elevated, becoming thin, foft, red, or bluith. 

The internal true aneurifm is only to be difcovered by an 
uaufual, conftant, and violent pulfation in one part, which 
cannot be diltinétly perceived till the tumour has attained a 
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confiderable magnitude; for whillt it is fill {mall, this pulfation 
is very indiitinét. When thefe tumours have attained to a con- 
fiderable fize, they fometimes at length appear externally, in 
which cafe they may ealily be afcertained. 

It now and then happens, however, that pulfation com- 
bined with dilatation does not certainly characterize this 
difeafe. (See Deffault’s Obf. Chir. and Medical Commu- 
nicat.) We have known the moit careful obfervers de- 
ceived both in tumours of the extremities as well as inter- 
nally, by forming their diagnofis from.the pulfation alone. 
It is therefore neceffary in thefe cafes to take all the circum- 
{tances into confideration, from the earlieft period of the 
diforder to its complete formation. When a foft tumour 
lies immediately upon an artery, the pulfation of the veffel 
may be felt through the tumour ; and when the coagula of 
a real aneurifm have become firm, the pulfation may be ob- 
{cure or imperceptible. 

The proximate caufe of the true aneurifm is indifpu- 
tably a preternatural debility of the artery in fome part, 
whereby it is rendered unable to refift the impetus of the 
blood, in confequence of which it yields, and is dilated into 
a fac. This may happen from a local injury ; for example, 
a bruife ; which may particularly be the cafe in thofe parts 
of the body where the artery has but few mufcular parts to 
cover it, and is fituated near a bone. Probably a fudden 
and violent elongation or ftretching of the artery may occa- 
fion this topical weaknefs; at lealt we fometimes fee true 
aneurif{ms arife after violent {tretching of a limb, in fractures, 
diflocations, violent bodily exertions, convulfions, &c. 
Sometimes, probably, the caufe may confift in a violent 
and inordinate motion of the blood: the artery may alfo be 
deprived of its fupport, by an abfcefs in any part of the 
body, and weakened in fuch a manner as to be unable to 
refilt the impetus of the blood. In all thefe, and other 
fimilar cafes, the aneurifm deferves the name of a topical 
difeafe. Frequently, however, and perhaps in the majority of 
cafes, the aneurif{m is the confequence of a general difeafe 
of the whole arterial fyftem. According to the experience 
of Morgagni and others, aneurifms are faid to be fometimes 
produced by the venereal, rheumatic, fcorbutic, and other 
conftitutional taints in the fyftem. Sometimes thefe tumours 
arife fpontaneoufly, without any occafional caufe ; fre- 
quently feveral of them are produced at the fame time in dif- 
ferent external and internal parts: we alfo find in diffeting 
the bodies of perfons who have been affected with aneurifm, 
that the arterial fyftem is in many parts, nay, even univer- 
fally, extremely feeble, and eafily lacerated. This fpecies 
of the difeafe, plATHESIS ANEURYSMATICA, is, in the 
prefent ftate of our knowledge, to be confidered as altoge- 
ther incurable,as we cannot determine its caufe with certainty. 

The falfe or {purious aneurifm confifts in a rupture of the 
artery, the blood being effufed through the orifice into the 
furrounding cellular membrane. As this fpecies, like the 
true aneurifm, may be produced both in internal and external 
parts, it is likewife fubdivided into the internad and external. 
The caufes by which a preternatural orifice may be made in 
an artery, are numerous: e. g. fudden violent exertion of a 
limb or of the whole body, the lifting of heavy burdens, 
violent fpafms, vomiting, &c. he moft frequent caufe, 
however, is a lefion of the artery by fome foreign fub{tance, 
as by the fplinter of a bone; and particularly by the lancet, 
when blood-lettiig is performed in an unfkilful manner, at 
the bend of the fore-arm, of which we therefore fhall treat 
more minutely than of the other kinds. 

In letting blood at the arm, the artery may be difcovered 
to have been wounded, by the blood being thrown out with 
unufual force, in an uninterrupted but unequal flream, as it 


were by jerks; alfo by its florid red colour; and, which is 
the moft certain fign, by the blood flowing out in an even 
{tream, with lefs force, when preffure is applied to the artery 
above the wound. In thefe cafes the diffufion of the blood 
forming a {purious aneurifm is generally owing to the fault 
of the furgeon, in attempting to {top the hemorrhage too 
fuddenly, either by prefiing his fingers upon the wound, or 
by applying a bandage. ‘I'he aneurifm is produced either 
in confequence of the orifice in the external fkin being dif- 
placed in fuch a manner that the blosd can no longer be dif- 
charged through it, and mult confequently diffufe itfelf in 
the cellular membrane ; or by the preflure, which is haltily 
applied, being too weak, fo as merely to clofe the orifice in 
the fkin and vein, but not that in the artery, which confe- 
quently difcharges the blood into the furrounding cellular 
membrane. ‘The tumour produced in this manner is com- 
monly of a red, bluifh, and, finally, of a black colour. 

The faife diffufed aneurifm, arifing from this caufe, in- 
creafes in fize as long as the internal hemorrhage continues ; 
and if this be not fpeedily ftopped, it produces violent pain 
and immobility of the limb, nay, at length, inflammation, 
fuppuration, and gangrene. The moft recent cafe of this 
kind, with which we are acquainted, is related in the fixth 
volume of the Medical and Phyfical Journal, by Dr. Adams, 
of Madeira ; aad in this cafe a perfect cure was effeéted, by 
long continued preffure on the artery, at the fuperior part of 
the arm. 

The circumfcribed fpurious aneurifm is produced, wher 
the hemorrhage has at firlt been {topped by the application 
of a proper preffure, but the bandages have been removed 
too early, and before the orifice of the artery has been 
clofed, fo that the blood is effufed through the wound, 
{till left, or newly torn open, into the furrounding cellular tex- 
ture ; but, on account of the adhefion of the cellular mem- 
brane, produced by the preflure previoufly applied, cannot 
penetrate into its cayities, and confequently collets itfelf 
into a mals, near to the orifice in the artery, dilating the cel- 
lular membrane into a fac. Sometimes, however, though 
rarely, this kind of aneurifm is produced immediately after 
the artery has been wounded ; namely, when on account of 
the {mallnefs of the punGure in the artery, the hemorrhage 
takes place fo flowly, that the bload firlt difcharged becomes 
coagulated, fo as to ftop the apertures through which thefuc- 
ceeding difcharge might pafs into the cavities of the cellular 
membrane, and prevent its diffufing itfelf. Sometimes alfo 
the artery is covered with a membrane, aponeurofis, &c. 
which prevents the diffufion of the blood, and compels it 
to colleé& into a mafs, 

The circumf{cribed falfe aneurifm confifts therefore of a fac, 
formed out of the cellular texture, and filled with blood, 
which is fituated clofe to the artery, and communicates with 
the artery itfelf by means of the wound in it. In the 
falfe aneurifm a pulfation can almoft always be perceived, 
and that the more diflinétly, the {maller the tumour is. The 
larger this fac becomes, the more it lofes its elafticity, the 
greater becomes the accumulation of coagulated blood 
within it, and the weaker confequently becomes the percep- 
tible pulfation, which in very large aneurifms of this kind 
entirely difappears. At firft the tumour is fmall, and va- 
nifhes entirely under the preffure of the finger ; but as foon as 
the preflure is removed it appears again. It vanifhes in the 
fatne manner, when preffure is applied to the artery above 
the tumour, and re-appears when that preffure is removed. 
As foon as coagulated blood has accumulated in the fac, the 
tumour can no longer bemade entirely todifappear by preflure, 
but it becomes hard. It is without pain, and the integu- 
ments that cover it, prefent the natural appearance. When 
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once produced, it increafes with a con{tant and regular pro- 
grefs, and at lait becomes enormoufly large. ‘The flow of 
the blood into the limb below the tumour is always im- 
peded, the pulfation of the atteries in it becomes feeble 
and fmall, and the limb itfelf is cold, collapfed, torpid, 
pale, or oedematous. A caries of the neighbouring bones 
Frequently takes place. This aneurifm may alfo at length 
burlt, and produce a fatal hemorrhage, unlefs fpeedy affilt- 
ance can be procured. The part where it burlts previoafly 
grows thin, foft, and bluih, or of a gangrenous afpedt. 
Notwithitanding the great refemblance which exits be- 
tween the phenomena of the true and thofe of the falfe 
aneurifm, they may however in general be ealily diftinguifhed 
from each other, efpecially after the firlt period of their ex- 
iftence. "The true aneurifm yiclds to the preffure of the 
finger very quickly, and. re-appears as quickly, when the 
preflure is removed ; the falfe aneurifm, on the contrary, 
yields only in 3 gradual manner, and appears again in the 
fame manner, as the blood contained in the fac cannot be 
wholly preflud through the orifice of the artery, nor again 
be elfufed, except by flow degrees. Sometimes a whizzing 
fort of noife may be diflinétly heard, when the bloud is 
prefled into the orifice, and again poured through it. The 
pulfation in the falfe aneurifm is always weaker ; and, as the 


tumour increafes in fize, diminiihes much more rapidly than 


in the true aneurifm, in which, even though it have attained 
a very conliderable fize, a {trong pulfation can always be felt. 
The falfe aneurifm becomes focner hard than the true one, 
and cannot then be made entirely to difappear by preffure, 
as coagulated blood is very readily accumu‘ated within it. 
Moreover, any miltake that may be occafioned by the difficulty 
of the diagnofis between the two fpecies, cannot often be 
attended by any bad confequences, as they both require 
pretty much the fame method of treatment. The internal 
falfe aneurifms are, on account of the pulfation being much 
weaker and imperceptible, and vanifhing much fooner, than 
in the true aneurifms, as difficult, nay more difficult to be 
diftinguifhed than thefe, though in other refpe@s they excite 
fimilar fymptoms. 

When, in letting blood at the arm, the furgeon difcovers, 
by the figns which we have already mentioned, that an ar- 
tery has been wounded, he muft immediately apply a rour- 
N1QUET to the upper part of the arm, in order firft to ftop 
the hemorrhage, and obtain time for applying his bandages 
with the requifite care and accuracy. The hemorrhage 
from the vein is to be ftopped with the common bandage. 
But, in order permanently to arreft the hemorrhage and 
clofe the wound of the artery, he muft apply a comprefs 
with great exaétnels, which muft be fufficiently tight entirely 
to prevent the hemorrhage, and not eafily to be removed 
from its fituation; it ought alfo to clofe merely the artery 
itfelf, without affeCting the lateral branches and the veins, 
left a fwelling and mortification might enfue from want of 
circulation. A pledgit, or firm comprefs, is to be applied, the 
inner furface of which muft be fomewhat broader than the 
opening in the vefl<!, immediately upon the external wound, 
otherwife the pledgit might eafily mifs the orifice of the ar- 
tery. All now depends upon this comprefs being fuffi- 
cient to ftop the wound, its being applied with an uniform 
preffure, and in fuch 2 manner as not to prevent the motion 
of the blood through the lateral branches and veins. The 
common bandage ufed in blood-letting does not anfwer thefe 
purpofes fo conveniently as by means of Plenks’ apparatus, 
which, however, muit be applied with great exaétnefs. (Jof. 
Jac. Plenks Sammlung von Beobachtungen ueber einige Ge- 
genftende der Wundarzneiwiflenchaft. Vienna, 1775. 8. 
p- 195. Alfo: Richters Anfangfgruende der Wundarz- 


neyk. B, i. § 531. tab. iv. f. 7.) Should a fmall tumour 
arife clofe to the point of the pledgit,, the apparatus fhould 
firft be {crewed fomewhat tighter, as the preffure was pof~ 
fibly not fufficiently ftrong. If neverthelefs the tumour 
fhould grow {till larger, we may be certain that the 
comprefs does not lie upon the wound of the artery ; the 
tourniquet mult therefore be immediately applied, and the 
dreflings removed; after which they mutt be again applied 
with as great exactuels as poffible ; but firft the extravafated 
blood mutt be prefled back into the artery, by gently rub- 
bing and fqueezing the tumour. If at any fubfequent time 
it fhould become neceflary to remove the apparatus from 
the limb, the tourniquet maft be employed in the fame 
manner, 

The apparatus being properly applied, the arm fhould be 
fufpended, moderately bent, in a fling, and kept as much 
as poffible at reft during the whole courfe of the cure. 
Should any {welling appear in the fore-arm, we ought to 
endeavour to difcufsit by diligent friétion with fpirituous and 
aromatic remedies. Moreover, the furgeon fheuld daily ex- 
amine whether the bandages remain firm and unmoved im 
their tuations, and as foon as he difcovers any tumour, he 
fhould proceed as above recommended. The length of time 
during which the comprefs ought to remain in its fituation, 
in order to preclude the poffibility of a future hemorrhage, 
cannot be accurately determined: if, therefore, we wifh to 
examine whether it may be fafely removed, we ought firft 
to apply the tourniquet, and then take off the apparatus : 
this being done, we fhould gradually loofen the tourniquet, 
and caeafulle obferve whether any tumour is produced at 
the place of the wound. Should no fuch tumour appear, 
we need not ule thefe bandages any longer; it will, how- 
ever, be proper, for fecurity’s fake, (as in fome inftances 
the wound of the artery has been known to burft open 
afrefh) to apply gentle preffure, by means of a comprefs, to 
the artery, immediately after the bandages have been entirely 
removed, in order to diminifh the flow of blood through it, 
and prevent its burlting. Every other motion of the limb 
fhould be avoided for fome time after. 

Wher a circumferibed falfe aneurifm has already been 
produced, we may alfo in that cafe employ compreffion, 
provided the tumour be ftill foft, and can be made entirely to 
difappear by preffure. For, as experience has proved, that 
the efforts of nature alone may, in fuch circumftances, 
fometimes effet a perfei cure of the aneurifm, (Reperto- 
rium Medicin. u. Chirurg. Abhand. &c. b.1. Leipzig. 1792. 
8vo. p. 307.) wehave the greater reafon to expeét a favourable 
event from the employment of compreffion. The furgeon 
ought, therefore, after having applied a tourniquet to the 
arm, as in the former cafe, to return the blood into the ar- 
tery, by means of repeated prefling and ftroking of the 
part, and then apply the comprefs. But when there is 
already coagulated blood in the fac, and the tumour can no 
longer be made to difappear under preffure, compreffion 
can be of no ufe. Should there, however. be but a-imall 
quantity of coagulated blood, we may itill attempt com= 
preffion ; for it may fometimes fucceed; and when it does 
not, it produces the advantage of compelling the blood to 
flow with greater force into the lateral branches, by the 
diftention of which a favourable iffue of the operation is 
fecured. ; 

Mr. Theden (in Neue Bemerkungen u. Erfahrungen zur 
Berinherung der Wundarzneik. u. Arzneygelehrfaml. th. 
i. Berlin. 1792. p. 20. & th. ii. p. 52.) recommends an- 
other method for curing aneurifms, which is applicable 
even where there is already a very confiderable quantity of 
extravafated and coagulated blood. When, in pine 
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the operation of blood-letting, we have wounded an artery, 
. we are to fuffer more than the proper quantity of blood, 
nay even fo much as to induce fyncope, to be difcharged, 
and in the mean time prepare whatever is requilite for bane 
daging the limb. Three or four compreffes, into the lower- 
molt of which we may introduce a {mall piece of money, are 
then to be applied in fuch a manner as to fill up the cavities 
in the angle of the elbow, which, till the reft of the bandages 
are ready, is to be prefled by an affillant fo tight upon the 
orifice of the artery, that no blood can be difcharged from 
xt. The bandaging muft then be performed fpirally, a lon- 
guette of the thickne(s of a finger’s breadth muft be laid 
upon the trunk of the artery, and inclofed in the bandage. 
When the hemorrhage has been ttopped in this manner, a 
quantity of Theden’s agua traumatica is to be poured upon 
the whole of the bandages, fo as to wet them through and 
through. The bandages fhould not be applied too tight at 
firft, 1f we intend to foak them with the liquid, as it is 
well known that moifture caufes them to contract and com- 
prefs the limb with greater force, by which means obltruc- 
tion, tumeur, and pain might be produced. Should we, 
however, have applied them tight, on account of the he- 
morrhage, we mult not wet them till after they have be- 
come fomewhat loofe. As our fuccefs depends upon the 
bandage lying equally clofe in every part, each turn of. the 
bandage ought to cover half of the former, fo that no part 
of the limb remain uncovered, or not inclofed within the 
bandage; neither ought any one turn of the bandage to be 
drawn tighter than the reft. 

The firft bandages may be fuffered to remain on the limb 
for the {pace of three or four days, unlefs they fhould grow 
loofe at an earlier period, as generally happens when there is 
a large quantity of extravafated blood; and this foon begins 
to be feparated and re-abforbed. In applying the bandages 
the fecond time, we proceed in the following manner. The 
roller is taken off from the fingers, hand, and fore-arm, 
and thefe parts are bandaged anew before the bandages and 
comprefles are removed from the joint and humerus. ‘The 
roller is then applied over the elbow, and upwards to the 
axilla. The eud of the fillet is carried round the neck, in 
order to prevent the bandages from fliding downwards, and, 
as an additional fecurity againft this accident, the turns of 
the roiler are fewed to each other from the elbow to the 
arm-pit ; the whole is foaked with Theden’s vulnerary, and 
kept continually wet. ‘Thefe dreflings may remain in this 
condition for three or more days, provided the bandage be- 
comes neither too tight nor too loofe, and applies to the limb 
in an uniform manner. If, fays Mr. Theden, all thefe 
meafures are adopted immediately after the accident, the 
cure may certainly be effected in the {pace of eight days, 
only we mult examine very attentively whether, at the place 
where the artery has been wounded, a new tumour or effu- 
fion takes place. Should this happen, we muft {till con- 
tinue to apply the bandages for fome time ; but if the blood 
has been effufed from the beginning into the cellular fub- 
ftance, as fometimes happens, the bandages mutt be worn 
till the whole has been re-abforbed, and the wound properly 
cicatrifed. The utility of this method of Theden’s has 
been confirmed by feveral pra&titioners, efpecially by the 
fuccefsful cure of a remarkable cafe, related by Mr. Schmalz, 
(Seltene Chirurg. u. Medicinifche Vorfelle. Leipzig. 1754. 
8vo. p. 59-) 

But when there is a great deal of extravafated blood in 
the fac, when the tumour is very large, fo as not to admit 
of compreffion or bandaging, and there is reafon to appre- 
hend that the tumour may burft open, an operation mult be 
performed without delay. The tourniquet being applied 


to the humerus, the fkin which covers the tumour is 
laid open by an incifion, made according to the dire&tion of 
the artery, and carried acrofs the middle of the tumour, fo 
as to extend from-one of its extremities to the other. The 
fac, which is generally fituated immediately under the fin, 
is opened in the fame manner. The whole of the extrava- 
fated blood contained in the fac is then taken out, upon 
which the wounded artery becomes diltinétly vilible at the 
bottom, and fhould be tied. But in order completely to 
itop the hemorrhage and prevent its recurrence, the artery 
mult be tied not only above, but allo below the orifice. 
Sometimes the furgeen is obliged to apply even three or 
‘more ligatures; for when, in the vicinity of the wound of 
the artery, between the two principal ligatures, any lateral 
branches proceed from the trunk of the artery, thefe mutt 
be tied clofe to the trunk. 

Since, arter the operation has been performed, every thing 
depends upon the reitoration of the circulation in the limb, 
by means of the diitenfion of the lateral branches in confe-~ 
quence of the increafed impetus of tlie blood in them; the 
furgeon muit be particularly attentive in performing the 
Operation, not to injure thefe branches. For this purpofe 
the two ligatures mult be applied as near the wound of 
the artery as can be done with fafety, left any lateral branch 
fhould happen to be included between them, whereby it 
would neceflarily be rendered ufelefs. On this account alfo 
we muft not ufe a very broad two-edged needle for applying 
the ligatures. Mr. Deflault ufed an elaltic needle of his own 
invention. It is needlefs, after having tied the veflels, to 
apply another tourniquet or other bandage to the humerus, 
with a view to prevent the recurrence of the hemorrhage ; for 
if the ligatures have been {fkilfully applied this precaution 
will be fuperfluous. In cafes where the ligatures become 
loofe, and fucceffive hemorrhages are produced, the me~ 
thod of Mr. Deffault hasbeen recommesided. At the third 
hemorrhage, which took place on the eleventh day after the 
operation had been performed on the femoral artery, he firft 
applied new ligatures above and below, fecured them pro- 
perly, and renewed the bandages. But in order to prevent 
a recurrence of the hemorrhages, which might have fuper- 
vened in confequence of the collapfe of the artery and the 
ligatures growing loofe, he applied, four days afterwards, 
over the ligatures, and at the fides of the artery, {mall flat 
pieces of foft wood, fifteen lines long and three broad, which 
were fecured by winding them round with feveral turns of 
waxed thread, and were made to comprefs the artery at the 
fides with more or lefs force, by introducing under their 
upper extremity {mall wedges of the lame wood. By this 
means the impetus of the blood was reitrained, and a new 
effufion prevented. Suppuration took place in the wound, . 
aud on the 35th day after the operation, the fmall pieces of 
wood fell off, the ligatures having come away fome days 
earlier. 

If it can be ayoided the furgeon muft take care not to in- 
clude the nerve in the ligature. Sometimes the extrava- 
fated blood, which frequently penetrates behind the artery, 
feparates the nerve from the artery; and in this cafe we 
may, in order to avoid inclofing it in the ligature, bend the 
patient’s arm, before applying it, and by means of a fome- 
what crooked probe, introduced into the open fpace, raife 
up the artery, and remove it from the bone, and then intro- 
duce the needle, to which the thread is attached, clofe under 
the artery. We muit, however; not raife up the artery 
with tuo much force, left we fhould tear fome of the lateral 
branches. Moreover, it is always advifeable not to draw 
the ligature tighter than is neceflary for ftopping the he- 
morrhage, leit we fhould cut through the coats of the veflel, 
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or comprefs the nerve too forcibly, in cafe it Mould happen 
to be inclofed. Frequently the artery is fo much detached 
fiom all the neighbouring parts, that the thread may ealily 
be drawn through below it, by means of a common needle 
with the eye foremoft. But when the artery is not de- 
tached from the fubjacent parts, we muft make ufe of a 
pointed needle having an eye near its point, taking care 
always not to puncture the nerve, or any tendinous parts, or 
to inclofe them in the ligature. ‘The ligature fhould be fe- 
cured with a double knot, and the ends of the threads fuf- 
fered to hang out about two incheslong. ‘The tourniquet may 
then be immediately loofened, in order that we may fee 
whether the ligature be fufficiently tight; after which the 
wound is to be drefled lightly with lint, and the proper ban- 
dages applied; and the patient fhould be direéted to carry 
his arm in a fling. 

The wound is treated after the ufual manner till the liga- 
tures have come away. In order to rettore the natural heat 
in the fore-arm, and to difcufs the tumour in it, it may 
frequently be rubbed with fpirituous, itimulant, and aro- 
matic applications. M. Pouteau affures us, that no remedy 
has fucceeded fo well with him, in reftoring the natural 
warmth and fenfibility of the fore-arm, as dry heat applied 
by means of hot afhes or fand. The remaining debility 
may, in general, ‘be {peedily removed by ufing the thower- 
bath, and external tonic applications. 

When in confequence of an aneurifm in a limb, the 
neighbouring parts are deftroyed, when {uppuration or caries 
have taken place ina high degree, or when the limb remains 
lifelefs after the operation, fo as to threaten the production 
of gangrene, amputation becomes neceffary. We ought, 
however, not to be too hafty in proceeding to this opera- 
tion, fince even in cafes where gangrene has {eemed to be un- 
avoidable, the limb has {till fometimes been preferved ; fre- 
quently after the lapfe of feveral weeks the pulfe has again 
become perceptible. We thall here fubjoin an account of the 
method employed with fuccefs by Dr. Adams. (Med. and 
Phyf. Jour. vol. vi. p. 535-) ; 

On the 4th of February, 1797, a young baronet was 
blooded in the vena mediana bafilica, and from his having 
worn a tight flannel fleeve, it was not immediately obferved 
that the blood came alfo from an artery. The orifice hav- 
ing been clof<d in the ufual manner, bled again in the evening, 
but was {topped before Dr. Adams could fee the patient. On 
the following morning a confiderable extravafation of blood 
took place. In a few days, however, the gentleman was not 
thought in need of further attendance, although the arm did 
not recover its ordinary fize. Six wecks afterwards a {mall 
circumfcribed tumour had arifen in the arm, below the ori- 
ginal cicatrix ; and, on preffure, a very obfcure pulfation 
might be felt ; it was firmly bound by the fafcia, and not at 
all difcoloured or painful. The tumour increafed {uddenly 
towards the end of March, with the fame circumfcribed ap- 
pearance and an evident furrounding extravafation. Strong 
preffure was now applied by means of a roller to the upper 
part of the fore-arm, exaétly upon the trunk of the artery, fo 
as to leffen its pulfation ; but the bandage was kept hollow, 
except over the artery, by feveral pieces of cane applied 
along different parts of the limb. Although this degree of 
preflure was had recourfe to with the view of obliterating 
the large trunk of the artery, an increafe of the {welling took 
place in about ten days, accompanied with flight pain. 

The mechanical preffure on the veffel itfelf was then aug- 
mented, until but little pulfation could be felt in the radial 
artery. Painful feufations near the wrilt, along the lower 
arm, and under the aneurifm, were now complained of as 
intolerable. The fingers were without fenfation, the whole 


arm was enlarged, the veins became turgid, and the pulfe re- 
mained very feeble. ‘lhis procefs being perfevered in, Dr. 
Adams had at length the fatisfaétion to obliterate the main 
trunk of the brachial artery, and to effect a complete cure. 
The mafs of coagulated blood, however, was difcharged by 
a gangrenous fore at the bend of the arm, about two inches 
in diameter, which was cicatrized before the end of July, 
1797; and in January, 1798, every unpleafant fymptom had 
difappeared. ‘This plan of treatment, by compreffion, was 
adopted by the author without his having known that it had 
been feveral times practifed with fuccefs, in different parts 
of the continent, for other cafes of aneurifm. 

The treatment of the true external aneuri{m is in moft 
refpeéts the fame as that of the falle. If it be {mall in fize, 
and not of long ftanding, external aftvingent applications, as 
alfo ice, have been ufed with very good effe&t. In trying 
fuch an experiment we may, at the fame time, apply a tour- 
niquet to the artery, above the {welling, in order to diminifh 
the quantity and momentum of blood flowing into the fac. 
Compreflion has likewife been recommended in this {pecies 
of aneurifm, but only at the commencement. Mr. Bruck- 
ner, however, (D. Juft. Chr. Loder Journal fuer die Chi- 
rurgie, &c. b. i. ft. 2. Jena 1797. p. 248.) has ufed it ina 
cafe of a very large and old aneurifm in the hollow of the 
knee, in combination with the remedies before mentioned, 
together with Theden’s bandage applied. from the toes up- 
wards, and the concurrence of other favourable circumitances, 
with complete fuccefs. When compreflion is applied, it 
ought to be to every part of the furface of the tumour, as 
well as in the courfe of the artery; and it will a& with 
greater fafety and efficacy, if we combine it with Theden’s 
manner of bandaging, as was done by Mr. Bruckner. 

When none of thefe remedies are applicable, we mutt 
proceed to the operation, which (if we follow the old 
mode) is in no effential circumftance different from that per- 
formed in cafes of falfe aneurifm. It is, however, to be 
obferved, that it is not advifable to cut through the pofterior 
part of the fac, as in that cafe the ends of the artery eafily 
contraét themfelves under the fleth; and if-the firlt ligature 
fhould grow loofe, they cannot eafily be tied again. It ap- 
pears from experience, that the operation has been far more 
rarely attended with a faccefsful event in the true than in 
the falfe aneurifm; it being frequently followed by violent 
pain, fever, fwelling, gangrene, and death. Only in thofe 
true aneurifms which are {mall, and originate from external 
caufes, the furgeon is able to operate with expectations of a 
fuccefsful event. Sometimes, however, thefe aneurifms re- 
quire amputation to be performed, and that, under the fame 
circumftances by which the operation is indicated in the falfe 
aneurifm. But as this operation, as well as the application of 
the ligatures, very frequently mifcarries, all the precautions 
with refpe&t to the application of the ligatures, that have 
juft been mentioned, are here alfo to be recommended. 

Internal aneurifms, both true and falfe, are incurable : 
all that we can do is to retard the progrefs of the difeafe, 
by frequent blood-letting, fpare diet, and the careful avoid- 
ing of every thing by which the blood may be heated, or its 
motion accelerated. | Moreover, it is very advifable to 
cover the tumour well, as foon as it appears externally, and 
to defend it againft all external violence, by friétion, blows, 
&c. whereby its burfting might be haftened. 

To the cure of the diffufed falfe aneurifm two things are 
requifite; namely, to clofe the wound of the artery, in 
order to ftop the hemorrhage, and to difcufs the extrava- 
fated blood. The firlt is performed by compreffion with a 
pledgit, and the fecond by applying bandages to the whole 
limb, according to Theden’s method, and keeping aa con- 
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ftantly wet, either with Theden’s vulnerary, or a folution of 
fal ammoniac in vinegar and water. But if the extravafa- 
_ tion fpreads farther, and the hemorrhage continues, the 
operation muft be performed without delay. 

The mixed aneurifm, produced by a laceration of the 
outer and a diflenfion of the inner coat of the artery, is 
rare, and exhibits no external fymptoms by which it can be 
diftinguifhed from the true aneurifm. This, however, makes 
no difference ; for we endeavour to remove it, like a true 
aneurifm, by compreffion; and when this either does not 
fucceed, or ‘cannot be applied, the operation is performed 
in the fame manneras in the true aneurifm. The fecond 
fpecies of the mixed aneurifm is more frequent. This con- 
fifts at firft ofa true aneurifm, in which the fac, by occafion 
of violent motion, concuffion, a bruife, or even fponta- 
neoufly, in confequence merely of too great diftenfion, has 
burft, and produced an effufion of blood, which furrounds 
the true aneurifm. The change of a true into a mixed aneurifm 
may in general be eafily difcovered. The fwelling, which 
before was circumf{cribed, fuddenly fpreads; the ftrong 
pulfation, which before was dillin@ly perceptible in the tu- 
mour, fuddenly grows weak and indiftin@, or even becomes 
altogether imperceptible; and the tumour, which formerly 
was foft, fuddenly becomes hard to the touch. ‘he mixed 
aneurifm, on account of the continual effufion of blood, 
and the increafe of the falfe aneurifm, generally requires 
that the operation fhould be fpeedily performed. The mott 
common mode of doing this (perhaps not the moft eligible) we 
have already defcribed ; but it is a fact worthy of notice, 
that the Greeks were acquainted with the practice lately 
recommended, of tying and dividing the trunk of the artery 
high above the tumour, as will appear from the following 
extract (Ztii Tetr. iv. Serm. iv. cap. 10.) “ At vero quod 
in cubiticavitate fit aneurifma, hoc modo per chirurgiam ag- 
gredimur: Primum arteria fuperné ab ala ad cubitum per 

“internam brachii parte fimplicem fe€tionem, tribus aut qua- 
tuor digitis infra alam, per longitudinem facimus, ubi maxi- 
me ad tactum arteria occurrit ; atque ea paulatim denudata, 
deinceps incumbentia corpufcula fenfim excoriamus ac fepa- 
ramus, ef ipfam arteriam ceco uncino attradam duobus fili vin- 
culis probe adjiringimus, mediamque inter duo vincula diffecamus ; 
et feGtionem polline thuris explemus, ac linamentis inditis 
congruas deligationes adhibemus.’? Afterwards we are di- 
re&ted to open the aneurifmal tumour at the bend of the 
elbow, and when the blood has been evacuated, to tie the 
artery twice, and divide it again. If the ancients had only 
omitted the latter part of their operation, they would abfo- 
lutely have left nothing to be difcovered by the moderns. 
What a itriking example of the bold manner in which our 
forefathers have acted without being guided by the lights 
of anatomy and phyfiology! But there are two or three 
paflages in Galen, Celfus, and Hippocrates, from which we 

‘may fulpe& that even /Etius himfelf was not the inventor of 
this operation of tying the trunk of an artery, &c. See 
alfo Paul. /Egin. lib. vi. cap. 37. 

The operation of tying the large trunk of an artery, 
above the aneurifm, feems to have been regarded by Dr. 
Wm. Hunter as “ a propofal which a modern furgeon 
would think of with -horror’? (Med. Obf. & Inq. vol. i. 
p- 335-); and Mr. Bromfeild calls it a “¢ moft extravagant 
propolition,”’ (Chir. Obfer. vol. i. p. 306.) But we are now 
fully convinced, by the evidence of incontrovertible fas, 
that this operation ‘* may be done with a fair profpeét of 
preferving the limb.” Mr. Bromfeild relates, that he ‘once 
faw an attempt of this kind ina true aneurifm, fituated in 
the ham ;’’ on which, however, he makes “no further re- 
mark, than that the patient died,’ and that he believes 


‘the embarraffments which occurred, as well as accidents 
in the operation, will deter the operator from making a fe- 
cond attempt.”? We have reafon to fuppofe that molt of 
the cafes of aneurifm on record, in which patients recovered, 
after long enduring compreffion upon the artery, have in 
reality been cafes where the veffel was totally obliterated by 
the preffure ; although the opinion of furgeons has ufually 
been, that the orifice of the artery had provioufly coalefced 
and healed like a common wound, ftill allowing the blood 
to circulate as before. Cafes are likewife recorded in which 
a f{pontaneous cure of aneurifm has been efleéted ; and in 
thefe we may alfo conclude, that the veflels were obiiterated 
as completely as they would have been by a ligature in the 
modern operation. 

In the former part of this article we faid, that a popli- 
teal aneurifm was one of thofe which occurred the moft 
frequently. And its fituation being fuch as to afford a full 
command of the veffel affected, this {pecies of the difeafe 
has obtained a confiderable degree of attention among fur- 
geons, in hopes of their faving the limb as wellas the life of 
the patient. After having made various trials, it is afcer- 
tained that the collateral branches of the femoral artery, of 
thofe of the profunda femoris, inofculating with the arteries 
of the leg, are generally fufficient to keep up the circula- 
tion in the lower extremity ; and that the inofculating blood 
veffels of the arm,in like manner, will dilate and nourifh 
the limb when the humeral artery has been tied ; fo that in 
moft aneurifms of the extremities, we have a very confider- 
able chance of preferving both the member and the life of 
the patient. ‘ 

Paulus /£gineta, and after him the Arabian phyficians, 
ufed to make two ligatures, one above and the other below 
the aneurifm ; after which they let out the coagulated blood 
found within the tumour, and healed up the wound according 
to the common principles of furgery. But Guillemeau, one 
of the difciples of Ambrofe Paré, pointed out a more fimple 
operation in the cafe of an aneurifm at the bend of the 
arm: he laid bare the tumour, paffed one ligature under the 
artery above the difeafed part, then emptied the fac, and 
clofed the wound. He direéts the fame plan to be adopted 
in other cafes of aneurifm: “Si en quelque autre partie 
exterieure, il fe prefente au chirurgien. pareil aneurifme, il 
peut feurement decouvrir le corps de l’artere vers {a racine et 
partie fuperieure, et la lier de mefme facon, fans autre cere- 
monie.”” (Les Oper. de-Chir. liv. x. c. vi.) 

Inthe year 1714, M. Anel, of Paris, publifhed an im- 
provement on Guillemeau’s method; which confifted in 
making a. longitudinal incifion over the aneurifm, without 
wounding it, then making a fingle ligature upon the veffel, 
clofe above the tumour, and leaving the relt to nature. It is 
almoft needlefs to mention, that in all thefe operations the 
furgeon applied a tourniquet upon the affected limb, fo as to 
obtain an entire command of the artery. By little and little 
Anel found the tumour difappear, until the whole was ab- 
forbed, ‘This praétice did not meet the approbation of fur- 
gcons in general, although it was often followed by Heifter 
and fome few later operators. Indeed that author thinks it 
doubtful“ whether or no this method will fucceed fo as to 
fave the limb in wounds of the large crural artery ;” 
Syitem of Surgery, part ii. fe&.1.chap. xiii. § 22.) and it 
has therefore been referved for our contemporaries, to deter- 
mine the point by aétual experiment. We do not wonder, 
however, at the doubt exprefled by Heifter, as he frankly 
confeffes, that **he cannot. conceive in what manner the 
blood is circulated through the lower parts ofa limb, after 
this operation.”?” How would hethen have been furprifed 
to learn, that itis even poflible for a patient to recover a his 
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‘limb, when the inguinal, or the fubclavian artery, has been 
furrounded by a ligature ! 
During the month of June, 1785, M. Deffault, of Paris, 
performed the following operation for a popliteal aneurifm 
(See Journ. de Médecine, tome Ixx. p. 453—471. Encycl. 
Méthodique, Varticle Aneurifm, p. 137. and Sabatier de la 
Méd. Opératoire, tome iti, p. 257.): he made an incifion 
about two inches above the aneurifmal tumour in the patient’s 
ham; and, when he had expofed the artery, he feparated 
it from the adjacent nerve, and pafled a ligature around it, 
leaving the aneurifm untouched. The wound was dreffed in 
a fimple manner, with a loofe ligature calt aronad the former 
one, as an additional fecuvity againit future bleeding. The 
fymptoms for the firft fix days were mild, and promifed a fa- 
vourable event; but M. Deffaule thonght it prudent to tie 
the fecond ligature falt, on the fixth day after the operation. 
The {welling diminifhed rapidly ; the ligatures fell off on the 
eighteenth day, and there was a plentiful difcharge of hloody 
matter of the day following, which caufed nearly the entire 
difappearance of the aneurifm. In fhort, the external open- 
ing was foon healed, and the cure feemed complete ; when, 
tnfortunately, the patient died of another complaint. 

During the month of December, in the fame year, an 
operation, fomewhat fimilar to that of Deffault, was per- 
formed by Mr. John Hunter. (See Lond. Med. Journal, 
vol. vil. p. 391. and Tranfact. of a Society for the Improv. 
of Med. and Chir. Know. voli. p. 138.) Mr. Hunter’s pa- 
tient was a coachman, 45 years of age: he was admitted 
into St. George’s hofpital with a pophteal aneurifm, which 
he had firlt perceived three years previoufly to his admiffion, 
and had obferved it gradually increafe during the whole 
of that period. It was fo large as to diltend the two 
ham-{trings laterally, and make a very confiderable rifing 
between them; the pulfation was very diftin@, and to be 
felt on every fide of the tumour. -The leg and foot of that 
fide were fo {welled as to be much thicker than the other, 
and were of a mottled brown colour; the iwelling was not 
of the edematous kind, but felt firm and brawny, probably 
from the extravafation of coagulable lymph; the leg re- 
tained its natural fhape, excepting that it was larger. Pre- 
vioufly to performing the operation, a tourniquet was applied 
upon the upper part of the thigh, but not tightened, that the 
parts might be left as much in their natural fituation as 
poffible. - 

The operation was begun by making an incifion on the 
anterior and inner part of the thigh, rather below its middle, 
which incifion was continued obliquely acrofs the inner edge 
of the fartorius mufcle, and made large, to give room for 
the better performing of whatever might be thought necef- 
fary in the courfe of the operation. The fafcia which covers 
the artery was then laid bare about three inches in length, 
after which the artery itfelt was’plainly felt. A flight inci- 
fion, about an inch long, was then made through this fafcia, 
along the fide-of the veffel, and the fafcia difleGted off; 
by this means the artery was expofed. Having difengaged 
the artery from its lateral conneétions by the knife, and 
from the other adhering parts by the help of a thin fpatula, 
a double ligature was pafled behind it, by means of an eyed 
probe. The doubling of the ligature brought through by 
the probe, was cut fo as to form two fepzrate ligatures. 
The artery was now tied by both thefe hgatures, but fo 
flightly, as only to comprefs the fides together. A fimilar 
application of ligature was made a little lower. The reafon 
for having four hgatures, was to comprefs fuch a length of 
artery as might make up for the want of uightnefs, it be- 
ing wifhed to avoid great preffure on the veffel at any one 
part. ‘The ends of ‘the ligature were carried dire@ly out 
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at the wound, the fides of which were now brought toge- 
ther, and fupported by a fticking plafter and a linen roller, 
that they might unite by the firft intention, 

The limb was found, fome hours after the operation, not 
only to retain its natural heat, but even to be warmer than 
the other leg. The fecond day after the operation, the 
brawny firmnefs of the leg was tonfiderably diminifhed, it 
was become foft, loofe, aud a good deal {maller, and the 
ancuri{mal tumour had loft more than one third of its fize. 

Nothing could fhew more plainly the a¢tion of the abfor. 
bents, than the change the leg had undergone in fo fhort a 
time ; the diminution of the tumour probably arifing from 
the fluid blood which it contained having paffed into colla- 
teral branches, or into the tibial artery. 

The fourth day, on the removal of the dreffings, the edges 
of the wound were found united through its whole length, 
excepting where prevented by the ligatures ; there was nei- 
ther pain nor tumefaCtion in the part; but the aneunf{mal 
tumour was the fame as on the fecond day. 

On the ninth day after the operation there was a confider- 
able difcharge of blood from the part where the ligatures 
paffed out ; a tourniquet was therefore applied on the artery 
above, which ftopped the bleeding ; and, althongh the tour- 
niquet was taken off a few hours after, no blood followed. 
The head of a roller was then placed upon the wound, in’the 
direction of the artery, and over that the tourniquet, which 
was not, however, tightened more than was thought fuffi- 
cient to take off the impetus of the blood in that portion 
of the artery. 

On the tenth day appearances were much the fame, only 
that between the comprefs and the knee there appeared a 
little fullnefs, like beginning inflammation. On the cleventh 
day this was gone off, and on the fifteenth fome of the liga- 
tures came away, followed by a {mall difcharge of matter, 
the tumour in the ham being leffened. On the feventeenth 
day the parts furrounding the aneurif{mal tumour were more 
reduced and pliable, fo that it was diftin@ly to be felt. 

About the latter end of January, 1786, fix weeks after the 
operation, the patient went out of the hofpital, the tumour 
at that time being fomewhat leflened, and rather firmer to 
the feel. He was ordered to come to the hofpital once ~ 
every week, and, inthe mean time, to make fome degree of 
preflure, by application of a comprefs and bandage, with a 
view to excite the abforbents to aétion, which in moft cafes 
has a good effeé. 

About the middle of February the tumour had decreafed,. 
and was become {till firmer. March the 8th, the wound, 
which had cicatrized, broke out again, and the patient was 
taken into the hofpital. About the 8thof April, fome of 
the remaining thread of the ligature came away, and an in- 
flammation appeared upon the upper part of the thigh. In 
the middle of May, a {mall abscefs broke at fome diftance 
from the old cicatrix, at which opening fome matter was 
difcharged, but no pieces of ligature were obferved. Several 
{mail threads were, at different times, difcharged from the 
old fore, and the {welling fubfided; but the thigh foon 
{welled again to a greater fize than before, attended with 
confiderable pain. In the beginning of July, a piece of li- 
gature, about one inch in length, came away, after which the 
{welling went off entirely, and he left the hofpital the 8th 
of July, at which time there remained no appearance of 
tumour in the ham, he being in every refpe& well. 

After leaving the hofpital, the man returned to his ufual 
occupation of driving a hackney-coach; and being, from 
the nature of his employment, much expofed to cold, in 
March, 1787, he was feized with a fever of the remittent 
kind, which carried him off. He had not made any com- 
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plaint of the limb on which the operation had been per- 
formed, from the time of his leaving the hofpital. 

He died on the rft of April 1787, fifteen months after 
the operation ; and leave was procured, with fome trouble 
and confiderable expence, to examine the limb, feven days 
after death, at which time it was entirely free from putre- 
faction. 

The cicatrix on the anterior part of the thigh was fcarcely 
difcernible, but the parts under it felthard. The ham had 
no appearance of tumour, and was to the eye exaétly like 
that of the other limb ; there was, however, a folid tumour 
perceptible to the touch, filling up the hollow between the 
two angles of the thigh bone. 

The femoral artery and vein were taken out above the 
giving off the branch called profunda, and a little below the 
divifion into the arteriz tibiales and interofler. ‘The arteries 
and veins that were pervious being inje€ted, the whole was 
carefully diffected. 

The femoral artery was impervious from its giving off the 
arteria profunda as low as the part included in the ligature, 
and at that part there was an offification for about an inch 
and an haif along the courfe of the artery, of an oval form, 
the rim of which was folid, becoming thinner towards the 
centre, and not bony, but ligamentous. Belew this part the 
femoral artery was pervious down to the aneurifmal fac, and 
contained blood, but did not communicate with the fac itfelf, 
having become impervious juft at the entrance. 

What remained of the aneurifmal fac was fomewhat larger 
than an hen’s egg, but more oblong, anda little flattened, 
extending along the artery below for fome way ; the blood 
prefling with greater force in that direGtion, and diftending 
that part fo as, in fome meafure, to give the appearance of 
a feparate bag. The fac was perfetly circumicribed, not 
having the {malleft remains of the lower orifice into the pop- 
liteal artery: whether this arofe from the artery being 
preffed upon by the inferior portion of the fac, as appears 
to be the cafe in common, or was in confequence of the fac 
contra¢ting after the operation, I will not pretend to deter- 
mine; but it contained a folid coagulum of blood, which 
adhered to its internal furface. A {e&tion made of this coa- 
gulum, appeared to be compofed of concentric lamellz, uni- 
form in colour and confiftence. 

The popliteal artery, a little way below the aneurifmal 
fac, was joined by a fmall branch, very much contraéted, 
which muit have arifen either from the profunda, or the 
trunk of the femoral artery. About two inches below the 
fac, the popliteal gave off, or divided into, the tibiales. 

The profunda was of the ufual fize, but a good deal offi- 
fied, for fome length after leaving the femoral artery; the 
two tibials, where they go off from the popliteal, were in 
the fame ftate. 

The trunk of the femoral vein, where it paffed along the 
fide of the tumour, mult have been obliterated ; for at this 
part it appeared to fend off three equal-fized branches, pafl- 
ing over different parts of the aneurifmal fac: thefe mult 
have been dilated branches, none of them having the courfe 
which the trunk of the vein fhould have purfued. 

Thefe appearances throw fome light upon the changes 
which took place in the limb after the operation. The 
ligature upon the femoral artery impeded the paffage of the 
blood into the fac fo much, as to allow its contents to coagu- 
late, and render the opening into it from the artery inper- 
vious. By this a ftop was only put to the increafe of the 
tumour, its reduction to the fize met with in the dead body, 
mult have been the effect of abforption. 

The conclufion to be drawn from the above account, ap- 
“pears a-very important one, viz. that fimply taking off the 
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force of the circulation from the aneurifmal artery, is fuffi- 
cient to effect a cure of the difeafe, or at leaft to put a {top 
to its progrefs, and leave the parts in a fituation from which 
the a¢tions of the animal ceconomy are capable of reftoring 
them to a natural flate, 

We have given the hiftory of this cafe at full length, be- 
caufe the method adopted by Mr. Hunter has been fince 
followed, with fome flight variations, in almoft every part of 
Europe. There is no reafon, we belicve, for fufpecting that 
Mr. Hunter took the hint of this operation from any of his 
predeceffors : but, as Mr. Home has flated, this practice was 
the refult of an opinion entertained by Mr. Hunter that the 
artery in aneurifmal cafes is generally difeafed fome way above 
the fac, and therefore that the common caufe of failure 
arofe from tying an unfound artery, not difpofed to coalefce 
before the feparation of the ligature. 

The femoral and popliteal arteries are portions of the fame 
trunk, prefenting themfelves on different fides of the thigh, 
and are readily come at in either fituation ; but where the ar- 
tery is pafling from the one fide to the other, it is more 
buried in the furrounding parts, and cannot be expofed 
without fome difficulty. In performing the operation for 
the popliteal aneurifm, efpecially when the tumour is large, 
the ligature was commonly applied on the artery at that~ 
part where it emerges from the mufcles. This mode of per- 
forming the operation will be found inadequate, if the difeafe 
of the artery extends above the fac; for if the artery fhould 
afterwards give way, there will not be a fufficient length of 
veflel remaining, to allow of its being again fecured in the 
ham. To follow the artery up through the infertion of the 
triceps mufcle, to get at a portion of it where it is found, 
becomes a very difagreeable part of the operation: and to 
make an incifion upon the fore-part of the thigh, to get at 
and fecure the femoral artery would be breaking new 
ground ; a thing to be avoided, if poffible, in all operations. 

Mr. Hunter, from having made thefe obfervations, was 
led to propofe, that in this operation the artery fhould be 
taken up in the anterior part of the thigh, at fome 
diftance from the difeafed part, fo as to diminifh the rif of 
hemorrhage, and to admit of the artery being more readily 
fecured, fhould any fuch accident happen. The force of the 
circulation being thus taken off from the aneurif{mal fac, the 
progrefs of the difeafe would be ftopped: and he thought it 
probable, that if the parts were left to themfelves, the fac, 
with its contents, might be abforbed, and the whole of the 
tumour removed ; which would render any opening into the 
fac unneceflary. 

Numerous trials have lately been made in the different 
public hofpitals which confirm the truth of Mr. Hunter’s 
reafoning. He had feveral opportunities of performing this 
operation before he died, and generally with perfe& fuccefs : 
but reiterated experience has fhewn that it is bef to fecure 
the artery with ouly one {trong ligature, without feparating 
the veffcl from its attachments. Some attempts haye been 
made, both in London and Paris, to improve on this method, 
by giving a greater latitude for preflure on the artery, (either 
by the interpofition of extraneous fubflances between the 
ligature and the veffel, or by employing a broad piece of 
tape;) but fuch attempts have been always attended with 
manifeft difadvantages, The only confiderable deviation 
from Mr. Hunter’s mode, which we think deferves parti- 
cular attention, is that of making two firm ligatures, about 
an inch diftant from each other, and then dividing the artery 
between them; after the manner recommended by Aétius, 
thirteen centuries ago, for brachial aneurifms. 

In comparing this procedure with that which has for- 
merly been had recourfe to in popliteal aneurifms, every 
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perfon muft be ftruck with its decided fuperiority. The 
operation is in itfelf fimple; it requires but a fhort time in 
the performance, and produces little, if airy, affection of 
the conftitution ; but its advantages are more clearly feen by 
contralling it with the common mode of operating for 
the popliteal aneurifm., This is, by expofing the fac in the 
ham through its whole extent, laying it open, feooping out 
the blood, fearching for the two orifices leading into it, and 
taking up the artery with a ligature both above and below 
the fac. When this operation is over, there remains a large 
deep feated fore, compofed of parts not perfeétly in a na- 
tural ftate, and ina molt difadvantageous fituation; which 
fore is to fuppurate, granulate, and heal; a procefs that is 
not foon performed, and which mutt leave a {tiff knee for 
fome time afterwards. Yet this is confidering the operation 
in the moft favourable view, fince there is always a rifk, from 
the artery being difcafed fo clofe to the fac, of the patient 
dying from a fecondary blecding ; and when that does not 
happen, there is {till fome danger of not being able to fup- 
port the contlitution during the healing of a large fore, 
under circumftances fo very unfavourable. 

It mult not be diflembled, however, that there are fome- 
times very embarrafling circumftances attending the new ope- 
ration, and that paticatsare not always free from the danger 
of hemorrhage, even fo late as the third or fourth week 
after the ligature of the artery. 1ft. Wecan never be cer- 
tain, in cafes of fpontaneous aneurifm, that the veffel is not 
difeafed along its courfe, above the part on which the liga- 
ture wasmade. 2dly. We have no politive fecurity againft 
the occurrence of an ulceration jut under the ligature, from 
which a fatal bleeciag may at ary time enfue. 3dly. We 
cannot always eflcét an adhe‘ion of the fides of the artery, 
fo as to produce a perfect obliteration of its cavity, by any 
means within our power. Befides which, the firft furgeons 
may poflibly fail in their endeavours to include the naked 
veffel within a ligature ; and at Jength may be compelled to 
make a frefh incifion, or to amputate the patient’s limb, in 
order to fave his life. But, with all thefe difadvantages, 
fome of which indeed muft apply to any kind of operation 
for aneurifm, we are fully perfuaded that Mr. Hunter’s plan 
is, on the whole, the moft eligible and fuccefsful. It there- 
fore cannot but trike us with furprize to find Mr. Benjamin 
Bell, in the laft edition of his furgery (vol. iii. rSor.), de- 
elaring it to be doubtful ‘* whether this operation, or that 
of amputating the limb a¢ the upper part of the thigh will 
fall to be preferred.” It only remains for us now to point 
out fome of the principal rules to be obferved, in cafes 
where this operation is indicated. 

No {kill or precaution can avert the ill confequences which 
may enfue from a difpofition in the trunk of an artery to 
form aneurifms: the objeétion, therefore, againft tying the 
artery in this cafe, is not greater than it would be againft 
amputating the limb “at its upper part.” If an aneurifm 
have formed fpontaneoufly, the chance of recovery is not 
equal to that im which the difeafe arofe from an aecidental 
caufe ; but ftill, we conceive, the fpontaneity of the complaint 
is not alone a fufficient objetion againft the mezhod we are 
recommending. Suppofe, then, we have determined on per- 
forming the operation; it is firft neceffary to reduce the 
quantum of blood in the vafcular fy{tem, if the patient be 
plethoric and young. He fhould alfo be prepared, by giv- 
ing him a few dofes of laxative medicine, and by a previous 
courfe of abftemioufnefs, efpecially if there be any tend. 
eucy to an inflammatory diathefis. All things being in rea- 
dinefs for the operation, let a tourniquet be placed on the 
limb ; or let an affiftant compre[s the artery in the beft pof- 
fible manner, where a tourniquet cannot be applied with ad- 


vantage. Make your firft incifion through the fin and adi- 
pofe fubftance ; diffeét Meadily and cautioufly down to the 
trunk of the veffel you are fething for ; clear away with the 
fealpel, or with your finger, all the cellular membrane which 
lies loofely in your way; open the fafcial covering peculiar 
to the artery ; then feparate the vein and nerve accompany- 
ing it, without unneceffarily tearing the veffels from their 
furrounding attachments; and pafs a moderate fized com- 
mon ligature around the artery, with a fufficient degree of 
tightnefs to {top the circulation entirely. 

Thefe are the ordinary fteps of this operation. But it is 
probably the fafeft way to make a fecond ligature, about an 
inch below the former, and then to cut between them, as 
was practifed by the ancients, fo that the divided extremi- 
ties of the artery may retire into the adjacent mufcular 
fubftance.. This method has been approved by fome 
of our beft furgeons, and feemed to leffen the danger of a 
fecondary hemorrhage. In addition, however, to this fe- 
curity, a new mode of faftening the ligatures has been pro- 
pofed and practifed at Guy’s hofpital (fee Med. & Phyf. 
Journal for July, 1802.) ‘ An eyed probe, armed with a 
double ligature, having a curved needle at each end, was 
conveyed under the femora! artery, and the probe cut away. 
Theligature neareft the groin was firft tied ; the other was 
feparated an inch from the firft, and tied alfo; then the 
needles were paffled through the coats of the artery clofe to 
each ligature, and between them; the thread they carried 
was tied into the knot of the ligature which had been al- 
ready fecured around the veflel; and thus a barrier was 
formed in the artery, beyond which the ligature could not 
pafs. The wound was united by the firft intention, except 
where the ligature projeéted: one of the threads feparated 
on the 14th, the other on the r5th day.” ‘his mode of 
feouring the ligatures was found to be {> effe€tua!, that Mr. 
Aftley Cooper was unable, in an experiment made on a dead 
fubjeét, to remove the thread from its fituation, even by in- 
jecting water into the artery with all his foree. The fug- 
geftion was originally given to him*by Mr. Cline, jun. and 
was put in praétice in confequence of two cafes having oc- 
curred, one to Mr. Cline (the father), and one to Mr, 
Cooper, in which the ligature flipped off the divided extre=- 
mity of the blood veffel, after an operation for aneurifin. 

We have dire&ted the artery to be tied alone ; and not to 
be wantonly detached from the circumjacent cellular mem= 
brane, which gives fupport to the vafa vafornm novrifhing 
the artery. For the fame reafon, we highly difapprove of 
all compreffes, pads or inftruments propofed to be laid in 
contaét with the veflel ; as thefe, we are of opinion, contri- 
bute to produce inflammation and ulceration of the artery, 
with all their dreadful confequences. The wound fhould be 
clofed with adhefive plafters as accurately as poMible, the li- 
gatures hanging ort, and a foft roster then pafled over the 
limb for its further fupport. By this imple method, we have 
found the operation extremely fucccfsful; aud there is but 
little comparative hazard of a feccudary bleeding. Nay, it 
is even certain that ligatures may be made with complete 
fuccefs upon the great artery of the thigh, above Poupart’s 
ligament ; and of the arm above the axilla. (See the cafes 
publifhed by Mr. Keate, Mr. John Bell, and Mr. Aber- 
nethy. . 

Gee methods have been recommended by ingenious: 
men in cafes of aneurifm; fuch as that of Mr. Lambert (Med. 
Obf. and Ing. vol. ii. p. 360.), who propofes to ttitch the ar- 
tery by means of the hare-lip future, a plan which has 
been once imitated, without fuccefs, by Mr. John Bell; 
and likewife a contrivance of Mr. Defchamps (La Méde- 
cine eclairée, tome iii. p. 67.), for compreffing the arterial 
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tube, without furréunding it with a ligature. But, in our 
opinion, thefe methods promife to be lefs ufeful than they 
feem to be ingenious, aud have not been generally approved 
by medical practitioners. 

We have mentioned the mixed aneurifm as a diftin& fpecies 
of this difcafe, becaufe it is noticed as fuch by refpeétable 
authors. Dr. Monro, fenior, we believe, was the firft who 
defcrided it (Edinb. Med. Effays and Obferv. vol. ii. xvi.), 
and afterwards Dr. Wm. Hunter (Med. Obf. and Inquiries, 
vol. i. xxvi.); but the diftinétion is not well eftablifhed, and 
is of very little pra¢lical importance. A much more valu- 
able diftinétion has been introduced by Dr. Hunter, between 
common aneurifms and thofe which fometimes arife from 
bleeding : the latter has been denominated vARICOSE aneu- 
rifin, or with more propriety the aneuri/mal vaRix 3 and it 
arifes from an artery having been wounded through a vein, 
fo that a communication or anaflomofis is afterwards kept up 
between thefe two vefli's, which clofely unite by a lateral 
adhefion. This varicofe tumour ts not near fo dangerous as 
the true or the fpurious aneurif{m; for the veins alone be- 
come much dilated, and it can fcarcely ever be neceffary to 
have recourfe to the higature. Since Dr. Hunter publithed 
this account of this diforder, its true nature has been afcer- 
tained by the obfervations of various pra€titioners. 

‘The aneurifmal varix was firft defcribed by that anatomift 
with fome degree of diffidence ; but ina fubfequent memoir, 
Dr. Hunter communicated to the world a further hiftory of 
this curious difeafe, in the following terms : 

s If ever this cafe happens, we are to fuppofe, that in the 
operation of bleeding the lancet is plunged into the artery 
through both fides of the ven, and that there will be three 
wounds made in thefe veffels, viz. two in the vein and one in 
the artery ; and thefe will be nearly oppofite to one another, 
and to the wound in the fkin. This is what all furgeons 
know has often happened in bleeding; and the injury done 
the artery is commonly known by the jerking impetuofity 
o: the ftream whilft it flows from the vein, and by the diffi- 
culty of flopping it when a fuflicient quantity of it is drawn. 

«© In the next place we mult fuppofe, that the wound of 
the fkin, and of the adjacent or upper fide of the vein, 
heal up as ufual; but that the wound of the artery, and of 
the adjacent or underfide of the vein, remain open (as the 
wound of the artery does in a fpurious aneuri{m), and by that 
means the blood is thrown from the trunk of the artery di- 
reGtly into the trunk of the vein. Extraordinary as this 
fuppofition may appear, in reality it differs from the common 
{purious anéurifm in one circumitance only, viz. the wound 
remaining open in the fide of the vein as well as in the fide 
of the artery. But this one circumitance will occafion a 
great deal of difference in the fymptoms, in the tendency of 
the complaint, and in the proper method of treating it ; upon 
which account the knowledge of fuch a cafe wili be of im- 
portance in furgery. 

‘ It will differ in its fymptoms from the common fpurious 
aneurifm principally thus. ‘The vein will be dilated or be- 
come varicofe, and it will have a pulfatile jarring motion, 
on account of the, ftream from the artery. It will make a 
hiffing noife, which will be found to correfpond with the 
pulfe, for the fame reafon. The blood of the tumour will be 
altogether, or almoft entirely fluid, becaufe kept in conftant 
motion. The artery, I apprehend, will become larger in 
the arm, and {mailer at the wrift, than it was in the natural 
flate ; which will be found out by comparing the fize and 
the pulfe of the artery in both arms at thefe different places: 
the reafon of which I fhall fpeak of hereafter. And the 
effeéts of ligatures and of preflure upon the veffels, above 
the elbow and below it, will be what every perfon may: rea- 
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dily conceive, who underftands any thing of the nature of 
arteries and veins in the living body. 

‘* The natural tendency of fuch a complaint will be very 
different from that of the fpurious aneurifm. The one is 
growing worfe every hour, becaufe of the refiftance to the 
arterial blood ; and if not remedied by furgery muft at latt 
burft. The other in a fhort time comes to a nearly perma- 
nent ftate, and, if not difturbed, produces no mifchief, be- 
caufe there is no confiderable refiflance to the blood that is 
forced out of the artery. 

“ The proper treatment mutt therefore be very different in 
thefe two cafes; the {purious ancuri{m requiring chirurgical 
affiftance as much perhaps as any difeafe whatever ; whercas, 
in the other cafe, 1 prefume it will be beft to do nothing. 

‘¢ If fuch cafes do happen, they will, no doubt, be found 
to differ among themfelves in many little circumftances, and 
particularly in the fhape, &c. of the tumefied parts. Thus 
the dilatation of the veins may be in one only, or in feveral, 
and may extend lower or higher in one cafe than in another, 
&c. according to the.manner of branching, and to the flate 
of the va/ves in different arms: and the dilatation of the 
veins may alfo vary on account of the fize of the artery that 
is wounded, and of the fize of the orifice in ‘the artery, and 
in the vein. 

«* Another difference in fuch cafes will arife from the dif- 
ferent manner in which the orifice of the artery may be 
united or continued with the orifice of the vein. In one 
cafe, the trunk of the vein may keep clofe to the trunk of 
the artery, and the very thin /rarum of cellular membrane 
between them, may, by means of a little inflammation, and 
coagulation of the blood among its filaments, \as it were, 
folder the two orifices of thefe veflels together, fo that there 
fhall be nothing like a canal going from one to the other; 
and then the whole tumefaétion will be more regular and 
more evidently a dilatation of the veirs only. . In other 
inftances the blood that rufhes from the wounded artery, 
meeting with fome difficulty of admiffion and paflage through 
the vein, may dilate the cellular membrane between the artery 
and vein, into a bag, as in a common {purious aneurifm, and 
fo makea fort of canal between thefe two veflels. The trunk 
of the vein will then be removed to fome diftance from the 
trunk of the artery, and the bag will be fituated chiefly 
upon the underfide of the vein. The bag may put on an 
irregular form, from the cellular membrane being more 
loofe and yielding at one place than at another, and from 
being unequally bound down by the fa/cia of the biceps 
mufcle, «And if the bag be very large, efpecially if it be 
of an irregular figure, no doubt coagulations of blood may 
be formed, as in the common {purious aneurifm.”” 

As no furgical operation is required in, this cafe, or but 
very rarely indeed, we need not dwell further on the fubjec 
of aneurifmal varix. The difeafe has, in different in- 
flances, continued during the {pace of twenty or thirty 
years without getting worfe, or demanding efpecial atten- 
tion. See Varix and Varicocece. 

ANEWOLONDANE, in Geography, a {mall ifland of 
the Indian fea, near the coaft of Ceylon. 

ANFANT, a town ef Perfia, 30 miles north-weft of 
Zareng. 

ANFELDTHYDE, or Anrrarruyce, in Law, a 
fimple accufation ; for the Saxons had two forts of accufa- 
tion, viz. fimplex and iriplex. That was called fingle, 
when the oath of the criminal, and of two more, were fuffi- 
cient to difcharge him: but his own oath, and the oaths of 
five more, were required to free him a triplice accu/atione. 


ANFOSSI, Pa/quale, of Naples, in Biography. See 
Pasqua.e Anrossi. 
Nn2 ANGADD, 
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ANGADD, a barren defert of Africa, in the kingdom 
_of Algiers, 28 leagues long, and 18 wide, formerly the 
weft part of the province of ‘Tremecen, in the road to Fez : 
it contains a few villages inhabited by Arabs, the chief of 
which were Guagida, Tenzegzet, and Zezil. 

ANGALA-DIAN, in Natura! Hiflory, a name given 
by Buffon to a fpecies of certhia, called lotenia by Gmelin. 
See Certara Lorenta. 

ANGAMALA, a town of the Eaft Indies, in Malabar, 
on the river Aicota. 

ANGARA, a river of Ruffia, which rifes in the lake 
Baikal, and runs into the Eniffey, not far from Enif- 
feifk. 

ANGARAEZ, a province of South America, in the 
empire of Peru, fubject to the archbifhop of Lima, 20 
leagues north-weft by weit of the city of Guamanga. Tt 
abounds in all kinds of grain and fruits, befides valt droves 
of cattle both for labour and fuftenance. 

ANGARI, or Ancarn, in Antiguily, denote public 
couriers, appointed for the carrying of metlages. 

Ayyxto is derived from a word, which, in the Perfian 
language, fignifies a fervice rendered by compulfion. Hence 
the Greeks borrowed their verb eyyapevay, compellere, or co- 
gere, and the Latins angariare. 

The ancient Perfians, Budzus obferves, had their ayya- 
gxtov Jeounuex, which was a fet of couriers on horfeback, pofted 
at certain ftages or diftances, always in readinefs to receive 
the difpatches from one, and forward them to another with 
wonderful celerity, anfwering to what the moderns call 
potts, q. d. pofiti, as being potted at certain places or ftages. 
This invention of couriers is afcribed to Cyrus. As the Per- 
fian empire, after its laft conquefts, was of a va{t extent, 
and Cyrus required that all his governors of provinces, and 
the chief commanders of his troops fhould write to him, 
and give an exaét account of every thing that paffed in their 
feveral diftri@s or armies: in order to render that corre- 
{pondence the more fure and expeditious, and to put himfelf 
into a condition of receiving {peedy intelligence of all oc- 
currences and affairs, and of fending his orders with expe- 
dition, he caufed poft-houfes to be built, and meflengers to 
be appointed in every province. Having computed how far 
a good horfe, with an adtive rider, could go ina day, with- 
out injury, he had ftables built at equal diftances from each 
other, and furnifhed them with horfes, and grooms to take 
care of them. At each of thefe places he appointed likewife 
a poft-maiter to receive the packets from the couriers as they 
arrived, and to give them to others, and to take the horfes 
that performed their refpeétive ftages, and to find frefh ones. 
Thus the courier went continually night and day with ex- 
traordinary {peed ; nor did either rain or fnow, heat or cold, 
or any inclemency of the feafon interrupt his progrefs. He- 
rodotus (lib. viii. c. 18.) fpeaks of the fame fort of couriers 
in the reign of Xerxes. The fuperintendency of the pofts 
became a confiderable employment ; Darius, the laft king of 
the ancient Perfians, enjoyed it before he came to the crown. 
Xenophon takes notice, that this eftablifhment fubfifted in his 
time ; and this perfe@ly agrees with what is related in the 
book of Efther concerning the edi& publifhed by Ahafuerus 
in favour of the Jews; which edi& was carried through that 
vaft empire with a rapidity that would have been impoflible 
without thefe pofts ereéted by Cyrus. See Posr. 

The angari were alfo called by the Perfians afande ; by 
the Greeks n:203p0u01, on account of the long journies they 
made in one day, which, according to Suidas, amounted 
not to lefs than 1500 {tadia. 

Ancanri is allo applied figuratively to porters, and others 
employed in laborious offices, as bearing burdehs. 
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Anoaat, in Geography, a {mall river of Abyfinia, which 
gives name to a dillriét in the province of Siri, not far from 
Havza. It rifes in a plain near Montefegla, and joins the 
Bowiha. 

ANGARITA is ufed, ina general fenfe, for any burden, 
or incumbrance, forcibly impofed on perfons. 

Some define angarie by perfonal fervices, which a party is 
compelled to difcharge in Ri, own perfon, or to ferve at his 
own expence 3 or fuch fervices impofed on lands whereby a 
perfou is obliged to work for another, either with his horfe 
his afs, or the like. ’ 

Ancaria, in the Civil Law, denotes a duty required of 
the fubjects to furnith out horfes and carriages Ve con- 
veying of corn for the foldiers, and fuch things as belonged 
to the fifceus. 

This duty goes by the name of curfus publicus, angaria, 
parangaria, tranflatio, and aveélio. The horfes ufed in this 
fervice are particularly called paraveredi, and equi cur- 
Jfuales. 

Angarie are generally underftood as exclufive of fhips ; 
though, on fome occafions, thefe were preffed into the fer- 
vice foe tranfporting provifions and the like. 

Angarie differ from parangarie, in this, that the former are 
confined to public or main roads, the latter to oblique or crofs 
roads. 

In the Book of Feuds, the performance of angariz and 
esis are ranked in the number of royal fervices. Lib. ii. 
tit. 56. 

The clergy were exempted from this fervice by two laws 
of Conftantius ; but he revoked this privilege in 360. The 
privilege was reflored in 382, and confirmed by Honorius in 
412; but was taken away again in 440. Bingh, Orig. Ec- 
clefiz, lib. v. c. 3. § ro. 

Awcasra, is alfo ufed, in Ancient Military Writers, fora 
guard of foldiers pofted in any place for the fecurity of it. 
Veget. lib. i. c. 3. lib. ii. c. 19. lib. iii. c. 8. 

ANGARKA, in Geography, a river of Siberia, in the 
country of the Tichuktikes, which falls into the great river 
of Anuy. é 

ANGARO Porto lis on the coaft of Brafil, and is 
one of thofe good harbours and bays for which the coaft 
between Point Negro, near Rio Grande, and Point Lu- 
cena, near Dou or Dulu, otherwife called Triefte-watering 
river, is famous. 

ANGAXOS Jfland, or Ancoxas, lies on the eaftern 
coaft of Africa, in S. lat. 16° 30’, E. long. 38° 35’. 

ANGAZYA, or AnGAzizA, one of the Comorro 
iflands, lying between the north end of Madagafcar and the 
coaft of Zanquebar. It is inhabited by Moors, who trade 
with various parts of the continent, and all the iflands to 
the eaftward, in cattle, fruits, and the other commodities of 
the ifland, exchanging them for calicoes, and other cotton 
cloths, for their own wear. Their bread is chiefly made of 
the kernel of the cocoa-nut, boiled or broiled, and fpread 
over with honey ; their drink is palm wine, or a juice ex- 
traéted from the fugar-cane, and fuffered to ferment, or the 
milk of the cocoa-nut. . They never allow their women to: 
be icen by ftrangers without permiffion from the fultan. 
Their houfes are built of ftone and lime, made of calcined 
oyfter-fhells, with which the walls and roofs are elegantly 
piaiftered, and the roofs and windows are covered with palm 
leaves, ferving asa defence againft the rain and the fun. The 
ifland is under the government of ten lords, the conttitution 
being an ariftocracy. S, lat. 17°. E. long. 58° 10’. 

ANGE, St. or Ancr:o Cape, lies in the Morea, and 
has its fouth-eaft point projc‘ting confiderably into the fea. 
N. lat. 36° 27’. E. long. 33° 33’. 
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Aner, De Sr. Josrru, his true name was La Broffe, 
in Biography, a Carmelite monk, born at Touloufe, was 
fent to Ifpahan as a miffionary. After refiding feveral years 
in Perfia, he returned to Europe, and was made provincial of 
his order in Languedoc. Having acquired a knowledge of 
the Perfian language, he publifhed, in 1681, Pharmacopeeia 
Perfica, ea idiomata Perfica in Latinum tranflata, 8vo. and, 
in 1684, Gazophylacium. Lingue Perfarum, a Treafury of 
the Perfian Language, fol. at Amfterdam. This work is in 
great efteem, containing, befides an explanation of Perfian 
words and terms, many entertaining hiftorical anecdotes and 
obfervations. 

ANGEIOGRAPHIA, compounded of eyfeov, vas, 
veffel, and ypaudw, feribo, I defcribe; the knowledge or de- 
{eription of all kinds of ancient inftruments, veflels, and uten - 
fils, both domeftic, military, and nautical. 

Angeiography alfo includes the confideration of the 
WEIGHTS, MEASURES, &c. ufed by the feveral nations. 

ANGEIOLOGY, in <dnatomy, derived from ayfeov, a 
veffel, and Aryo;, a difcourfe, the hiltory or defcription of the 
veilels of the body, which are thofe concerned in the circu- 
lation of the blood, and in abforption. See ArTeERIEs, 
Veins, and Azsorpinc Vessets. The eflential ftruc- 
ture of veflels is the fame in all. They are compoied of 
thin fkins or membranes, the inner part of which has a highly 
polifhed and fecreting furface, allowing the contained fluids 
to glide along it without impediment, whilfi the outer furface 
is rough and cellular, by which the veffel is conneéted to the 
furrounding parts. This effential part of the veffei is trong 
and unyielding, preventing it from rupture, and preferving 
it of an unvarying circular figure. 

ANGEIOTOMY, formed of ayfeov, veffel, and reuvw, 
feco, I cut, in Surgery, is ufed by fome to denote an artificial 
fetion of the veffels, as in bleeding. 

In this fenfe angeiotomy may be divided into pHLEBO- 
Tomy and ARTERIOTOMY. 

ANGEL, a fpiritual intelligent fubftance, the firft in 
rank and dignity among created beings. 

The word angel, wyy:to;, is net properly a denomination 
of nature but of office ; denoting as much as nuncius, meffen- 
ger, a perfon employed to carry one’s orders, or declare his 
will. Thus it is St. Paul reprefents angels, Heb. i. 14. 
where he calls them mini/lering /pirits ; and yet cuftom has 
prevailed fo much, that angel is now commonly taken for the 
denomination of a particular order of fpiritual beings, of 
great underftanding and power; fuperior to the fouls or fpi- 
rits of men. Some of thefe are fpoken of in Scripture in 
fuch a manner, as plainly to fignify that they are real beings, 
of a fpiritual nature, of high power, perfection, dignity, and 
happinefs. Others of them are diftinguifhed as not having 
kept their firft ftation (Jude vi.). Thefe are reprefented as 
evil fpirits, enemies of God, and intent on mifchief. The 
devil as the head of them, and thofe as his anyels, are repre- 
fented as the rulers of the darknefs of this world, or fpiri- 
tual wickedneffes or wicked fpirits, ta mvevpo'linx rs srovn- 
pias ¢ emeganoss, (Ephef. vi. 12. Locke’s Paraphr.) which 
may not be unfitly rendered, the fpiritual managers of oppo- 
fition to the kingdom of God. 

The exiftence of angels is fuppofed in all religions, though 
it is incapable of being proved a priori. Indeed, the an- 
cient Sadducees are reprefented as denying all fpirits; and 
yet the Samaritans and Caraites, who are reputed Sad- 
ducees, openly allow them: witnefs Abufaid, the author of 
an Arabic vertion of the Pentateuch ; and Aaron, a Caraite 
Jew, in his comment on the Pentateuch; both extant in 
manufeript in the king of l'rance’s library. 

Tn the Alcoran we find frequent mention of angels. The 
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Muffulmen believe them of different orders or degrees, and to 
be deftined for different employments both in heaven and on 
earth. ‘They attribute exceedingly great power to theangel 
Gabriel, as to be able to defcend in the {pace of an hour 
from heaven to earth ; to overturn a mountain with a fingle 
feather of his wing, &c. The angel Afrael, they fuppofe, 
is appointed to take the fouls of fuch as die; and another 
angel, named Efraphil, they fay, ftands with a trumpet ready 
in his mouth to proclaim the day of judgment. 

The heathen philofophers and poets were allo agreed as to 
the exiftence of intelligent beings, fuperior to man; as is 
fhewn by St. Cyprian in his treatife of the vanity of idols, 
from the teftimonies of Plato, Socrates, Trifmegiltus, &c. 
They were acknowledged under different appellations ; the 
Greeks calling them demons, and the Romans genii, or 
Jares ; and Epicurus feems to have been the only one among 
the old philofophers who abfolutely rejeéted them. 

Authors are not fo unanimous about the nature as about 
the exiftence of angels. Clemens Alexandrinus believed 
they had bodies; which was alfo the opinion of Origen, 
Cefarius, Tertullian, and feveral others. Athanafius, St. 
Balil, St. Gregory Nicene, St. Cyril, St. Chryfoftom, &c. 
hold them to be mere fpirits. It has been the more cur- 
rent opinion, efpecially in later times, that they are fub- 
{tances entirely fpiritual, that can, at any time, aflume 
bodies, and appear“in human or other fhapes. 

Ecclefiaftical writers make an HIERARCHY of nine orders 
of angels. Others have diltributed angels into nine orders, 
according to the names by which they are called in Scrip- 
ture, and reduced thefe orders into three hierarchies; to 
the firit of which belong feraphim, cherubim, and thenes ; to 
the fecond, dominions, virtues, and powers ; and te the third, 
principalities, archangels, and angels. The Jews reckon 
four orders or companies of angels, each headed by an 
archangel ; the firft order being that of Michael, the fecond 
of Gabriel, the third of Uriel, and the fourth of Raphael. 
Bui though the Jews believe them to be but four, yet it 
feems,‘from fome intimation in Scripture, that there were 
feven. Rev. iv. v. viii, 2. 

By the ancient councils men are forbidden to frame or give 
particular names to angels; the only names owned by the 
church are Michael, Gabriel, and Raphael, to which is 
fometimes added Uriel. Du-Cange. 

Before the Babylonifh captivity, the Jews did not know 
the name of any angel; at leaft we find none mentioned in 
the books written before this event. Calmet. Di&. Bib. 
Authors are divided as to the time of the creation of angels ; 
fome will have it to have been before the creation of our 
world, «or even before all ages, that is from eternity ; this is 
Origen’s opinion, who, according to Leontius, held that 
all {pirits, angels, devils, and even human fouls, were from 
eternity. 

Others hold angels to have been created before the world, 
yet not from eternity ; of which opinion are Nazianzen, 
and others. Others again maintain that they were created 
at the fame time with our world, but on what day is 
difputed. Theodoret and Epiphanius fix their date from 
the firft day. 

Good angels are called angels of lights and guardian angels ; 
and thofe on the contrary, who are the devil's. minilters, 
angels of darknefs, and fallen angels. 

That angels are divine meflengers employed on par- 
ticular occafions for executing the divine will, has been 
a very prevalent opinion ; but what is their fphere of ation, 
and how far it extends, it-is not eafy to determine. Amongtt 
the Jews it feems to have been a firm belief and tradition, 
that every man had a tutelary.or guardian angel es od 
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birth ; and our Sayiour feems to refer to this opinion in 
Math. xviit. ro. ‘The heathens were alfo of the fame per- 
fuafion, and thought it a crime to negleét the admonitions 
of fodivine a guide. Socrates publicly confefled himfelf to 
be under the direction of Sufet, an angel or demon, as did 
alfo Plotinus and others; on this tutelar genius of each 
perfon, they believed his happinefs and good fortune de- 
pended. The ancient Perfians fo firmly believed the mi- 
niftry of angels, and their fuperintendence over human, af- 
fairs, that they gave their names to their months, and the 
days of their mouths, and affizned them diltin& offices and 
provinces ; and it is from them the Jews acknowledge that 
they have received the names of the months and angels, 
which they brought with them when they returned from the 
Babylonith captivity : after which we find they alfo affigned 
charges to the angels, and, in particular, the patronage of 
r mpires and nations ; Michael being the prince of the Jews, 
as Raphael is fuppofed to have been of the Perfians. Hyde 
Reb. Vel. Perf. c. 19 and 20. 

As to the fallen angels, itis not known at what time and 
for what offence they incurred the d {pleafure of the Al- 
mighty, and plunged themfelves into an aby{s of wickednefs 
and mifery. The time in which this event took pace is 
generally imagined to have preceded the creation of the 
world ; and fome have accounted for it by the fuppofition, 
that the angels, being informed of God’s purpole to create 
man after his own image, and to dignify his nature by 
Chrift affuming it, and thinking their glory to be thus 
eclipfed, envied the happinefs of maa, and fo revolted 3 and 
awith this opinion that of the Mahometans has fome affinity, 
who are taught that the devil, who was once one of thole 
angels who are neareft to God’s prefence, and named Azazil, 
forfeited Paradife for refufing to werfhip or pay homage to 
Adam at the command of God. But whatever was the oc- 
cafion, or the mode by which it was manifcited, pride feems 
to have been the leading fin of the angels, and it ultimately 
terminated in rebellion and apoltacy. Of thefe fallen angels 
there is fuppofed to have been a great number ; and it is ap- 
prehended that there was fome kind of gradation or fubordi- 
nation among them; one~being confidered as their prince, 
and called by feveral names, Belzebub, Satan, or Sammach, 
by the Jews; Aharinian by the Perfians; and Eblis by the 
Mahometans. ; 

The Scripture ufes the term angel to denote other beings, 
or agents, befides thofe {pirits that occupy a rank and dig- 
nity fuperior to man. Accordingly it has been a concurrent 
opinion of the Hebrew and Samaritan {chools, that the word 
angel does not only mean a {pirit, but fometimes alfo all 
forts of powers or inftruments which God is pleafed to ufe, 
and by means of which he aéts. So that the elements of the 
world, fire, air, winds, and ftorms, in particular vifion, and, 
in the language of Scripture, are called “ angels of the 
Lord, which de his will.’’ In this fenfe is to be underftood 
the expreflion of the Pfalmift (Pf. civ. 4.), who maketh 
his angels fpirits, his minifters a flame of fire,” i. e. who 
maketh winds his angels, and lightnings his meflengers. 
Moreover the Scriptures call a dream, a vifion, a voice from 
heaven, a plague, a burning wind, “* Angels of God :” and 
whatfoever God is pleafed to do by them is faid to be done by 
an “ Angel of the Lord.” For whatever declares God’s 
swill, or performs his pleafure, is “his angel.”’ In the New 
Teftament we find mention of an angel, by which God pu- 
nifhed the blafphemous pride of Herod. Aéts, xii. 23. We 
find another mention of an angel moving at certain feafons 
the pool of Bethefda. John, v. 4. Inthe Old Telitament 
ave have alfo mention of an angel deltroying the numerous 
army of Sennacherib. 2 Kings, xix. 35. ‘The punifhment 
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i fied on David for his fin in numbering the people, is 
deferibed (1 Chron, xxi. 15), by God’s fending an angel to 
Jerufalem to deftroy it, &c. “Daniel alfo afcribes his deli- 
verance in the lion’s den to an angel. Dan. vi. 22. By the 
angel, in Adts, xii, 23. interpreters have underftood the extra- 
ordinary diltemper which proved fatal to him. In the cafe 
of David the peltilence inflisted upon Ifrael was the angel of 
God. See 2 Sam. xxiv. 15, 16. Thus the defcent of the 
angel at the pool of Bethefda (John, vy. 4.) may fignify the 
extraordinary motion of the waters, which was the fign of 
the miraculous virtue that attended them: althongh fome 
interpreters conceive that the angel, in this cafe, was an of- 
ficer or meflenger deputed from the temple to ftir the pool, 
and that the warm entrails caft into it communicated the 
healing virtue to the waters. The angel of the Lord which 
went out and {mote the camp of the Affyrians, feems to be ex- 
plained by the promife of the prophet Ifaiah. 2 Kings, xii. 
6,7. In the account of Daniel’s prefervation, “ God fent 
his angel,’’ feems immediately explained in this fenfe; “and 
hath fhut the liens’ mouths, that they have not hurt me.’? 
Dan. vi. 22. The eff€& was ftopping the mouths of the 
lions; and in what way foever this was produced, under 
God’s fpecial direction and influence it may be faid to be 
done by his angel, though a feparate Spirit had no concern 
at allin it. ‘Thus alfo'the Schechinah, or material fymbol of 
glory, and the oracle from thence, may in this fenfe be 
called the angel of the Lord, and it is fo called in Scrip- 
ture; and though the true God himfelf was the only {pirit, 
or intelligent agent, who ated and manifefted himfelf on the 
occalion. 

According to the opinion of thofe who maintain the fall 
of angels, they are reprefented as being caft out of heaven, 
abandoned to iniquity, and making it their bufinefs to feduce 
mankind, and taking pleafure in doing them al! kinds of in- 
jury. Others, however, among whom we may reckon Dr. 
Prieftley, confider the fall of angels as very problematical ; 
and though it cannot be faid that the thing is abfolutely im- 
poffible, yet they conceive that it feems, upon the face of it, 
to be very improbable. Befides, if fuch exalted beings as 
thefe are fuppofed to have finned, and to have thereby be- 
come obnoxious to the divine difpleafure, what end, they 
aik, could it anfwer to them to be fo affiduous in feducing 
mankind? Indeed, upon the fuppofition that their exift- 
ence and torments were to be everlalting, it may be con- 
ceived to give them a kind of gloomy fatisfaétion to haye 
“¢ brethren in iniquity,’’? for their companions in their fuffer- 
ings. Prieftley’s Inftitutes, vol. ii. p. 433. Bekker, of Am- 
fterdam, maintains, that the word tranflated “ angels” in 
Jude, v. 6. and alfo 2 Pet. ii. 4. fhould be ‘ meffengers ;” 
adding, that here is no reference to fallen angels, but to the 
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make report of the land of Canaan; and to their falfe and 
wicked account, fo as to difcourage their countrymen from 
obeying the divine command. 

ANGEL is more particularly applied to a perfon who fuf- 
tained any particular character or commiffion. Accordingly 
there was an officer of the Synagogue, among the Jews, 
fays Prideaux (Conn. vol. ii. 513.), who officiated in 
offering up the public prayers to God for the whole con- 
gregation, and who, as the mouth of the congregation, 
delegated as its reprefentative, meflenger, or angel, 
fpeaks to God in prayer for them, was therefore in the 
Hebrew language called “Sheliach Zibbor ;”” that is, ** the 
angel of the church.”” He was alfo, according to Dr. Light- 
foot, called fyfy, or epifcopus, becaufe he overlooked the 
reader of the law. 

In the Apoealypfe, the denomination angel is alfo given 
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to the paftors of feveral churches: who are called the angel 
ofthe church of Ephefus, the ange/ of the church of Smyrna, 
&c. This name, according to Prideaux (whi /upra), was 
borrowed from the fynagogue. For as the Sheliach Zib- 
bor, in the Jewifh fynagogue, was the prime minilter to 
offer up the prayers of the people to God, he was alfo the 
bifhop who prefided over the church, the prime minilter to 
offer up the prayers of the people to God in the church of 
Chrift. Du-Cange adds, that the fame name was anciently 
given to certain popes and bifhops, by reafon of their fingu- 
Jar fandtity, &e. 

Ancex is alfo ufed, in Commerce, for an ancient gold coin 
ftruck in England ; fo called, from the figure of an angel 
impreffed upon it. It weighed 4 pennyweights, and was 
23% carats fine. 

Its value in 1 Hen. VIL. was 6s. 8d., in 1 Hen VIIT. 
4s. 64., in 34 Hen. VIII. 85. in 6 Edw. VI. it was 1os., in 
2 Eliz, it was ros. and in 23 Eliz. the fame. And the 
half angel, or, as it was fometimes called, the apgelst, 
was the moiety of this; and the quarter angelot propor- 
tionable. 

The angel now fubfiits no otherwife than as a money of 
account, denoting ros. 

The French have alfo had their angels, demi-angels, and 
angelots ; but they are now difufed. 

AncEx-~ji/h, in Ichthyology, the Englifh name of the fqua- 
lus fquatina of Linnezus; the French call it ange. See 
SQuaTINA. 

Ancer, or Ancues Road, in Geography, lies on the 
ftarboard fide of Milford Haven, within the rocks, in the 
mid-channel of the haven to the ealt. 

ANGELA, or OncueEta, a town of Africa, in the 
kingdom of Barca, fituate towards Egypt. Its territory, 
though moftly defert, hath good water, and produces 
dates. 

ANGELIC, or Anceicat, fomething belonging to, 
or that partakes of the nature of angels. 

We fay an angelical life, &c. ‘St. Thomas is ftyled the 
Angelical Dottor. The angelical falutation is called by the 
Romanifts Ave Maria ; fometimes fimply angelus. 

ANGELIC garment, ANGELICA veflis, among our Anze/- 
tors, was a monkifh garment which laymen put on a little 
before their death, that they might have the benefit of the 
prayers of the monks. 

It was from them called angelical, becaufe they were 
called angeli, who by thefe prayers anime faluti fuccurrebant. 
Hence, where we read the phrafe monachus ad fuccurrendum 
in our old books, it muft be underftood of one who had put 
on the habit when he was at the point of death. 

ANGELICA, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria di- 
gynia clafs and order, and of the natural order at umbedlatz, or 
umbellifere. Its charaCters are, that the ca/yx has an univer- 
fal umbel, manifold, and roundifh, and partial, when flower- 
ing, exactly globular; the univerfal involucre three or 
five-leaved, {mall ; partial, eight-leaved, and fmall ; proper, 
perianth five-toothed, fearcely obfervable 5 the corod/a um- 
verfal uniform, flofcules all fertile; partial, petals five-cqual, 
lanceolate, flattifh, incurved, and caducous; the /famina have 
fimple filaments, larger than the corolla, and fimple anthers : 
the piltillum has a germ, inferior ftyles reflex, and ftigmas 
obtufe, no pericarp:um; fruit roundifh, angular, folid, and 
bipartile 3 Jeeds two, ovate, flat on one fide, and margined ; 
convex on the other, {cored with three lines. Martyn 
enumerates fix, and Gmelin feven fpecies. 4. A. arch- 
angelica, ang. fativa of Miller, garden angelica, with the odd 
leaflet of the leaves lobed. The root is thick, flefhy, and re- 
finous; the ftalk is erect, about the height of five feet, ramous, 
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hollow, round, fmooth, and furrowed ; the leaves.are ternate 
and pinnated, leaflets are ovate-lanceolate, acute, gafhed, and 
acutely ferrated, fmooth, fubdecurrent, with the odd one tri- 
partite ; the petiole at the bafe is membranaceous, nervous, 
very much dilated and ventricofe; the umbels globofe and 
multiradiate ; the um!*llules denfe and hemifpherical; the in- 
volucres confilting of a few linear deciduous leaflets ; the in- 
volucella fuboG&tophyllous, linear-lanceolate and fhort ; the 
calyx fmall, the petals ovate, inflex, and whitifh-green ; the 
fruit elliptic-roundifh, comprefled, and acutcly ribbed. It is 
a native of the northern parts of Enrope, and was cultivated 
here in 1568, With usit is found at Broadmoore, about fever 
miles north-weft from Birmingham, is biennial, and flowers in 
September. In a cultivated ftate, fays Withering, this 
is fuppofed to be the garden angelica, which is ufed in fome 
diftilled waters, and candied by the confeétioners. 

Mr. Miller makes a diftin& {pecies of the angelica, which 
grows naturally in Hungary, and fome parts of Germany ; 
abous twice the fize of the common fort, with much larger 
leaves, more deeply fawed on the edges, with the umbels 
much larger, and the flowers yellow. 2. A. /ylveffris, water 
A. or wild A. with leaflets equal, ovate-lanceolate and fer- 
rate ; the {tem erect, about four feet high, round, fmooth, 
and foliofe; the leaves bipinnate, and fubglanecus, with 
leaflets ovate, diftin&, acutely ferrated, and ferratures mucro- 
nate; the umbels hemifpheric and multiradiate ;:the umbel- 
lules denfe ; the involucres fubdiphylious, and very narrow, 
and fometimes none; the invelucels polyphyllous and feta- 
ceous; the calyx fearce vifible ; the petals ovate, inflex, and 
flefhy, and the fruit fmall: it is perennial, found in moift 
woods and hedges, and by the fides of rivers, and flowers in 
July. 3. A. verticillaris, with leaves very much divaricate, 
leaflets ovate and ferrate, and {tem verticelled, with pedun- 
cles; a native of Italy and Silefia, introduced in 1774 by 
M. Richard, 4. A. atropurpurea, purple A. with the outer- 
molt pair of leaves ‘coadjoined, and the terminal leaf pe- 
tioled; a native of North America, and cultivated by Mr. 
Miller in 1759. 5. A. lucida, fhining A. with leaflets equal, 
ovate, and gafh-ferrate; a native of Canada, flowers in 
June, and the feeds ripen in Auguft. 6. A. Razalii, panax 
alpina, &c. of Bocc. with leaves bipinnate, leaflets lanceo- 
late, ferrate, and decurrent ; a native of the Apennines and 
Piedmontefe mountains, found on the former by M. Ra- 
fouls, an apothecary at Perpignan, whence its trivial name, 
7. A.lobata, with the inferior leaves biternate; the leaflets 
petiolate, ovate, and ferrate; the fuperior ternate. 8. A. in- 
tegrifolia, with the leaflets entire and petiolate. Martyn’s 
Miller. Gmelin. Willdenow. Smith. Flor Brit. 

Culture. Ail the forts'may be increnfed by feeds. The 
common angelica delights in a moilt foil, in which the feeds 
fhould be fown feon after they are ripe ; and when the plants 
are about fix inches high, they fhculd be tranfplanted at a 
large diflance, about three feet afunder, on the fides of 
ditches or pools of water! In the feeond year they will 
flower, and their ftems ‘may be cut down in May, and 
heads will be put out from the fides of the roots, and thus 
they may be continued for three or four years ; but if they 
had been permitted to feed, their roots would perifh foon 
after. If they are permitted to feed, they lalt but two 
years. 

Dietetic and medical ufes. The ftalks of garden angelica 
were formerly blanched, and eaten as celery. The young 
fhoots are in great efteem aniong the Laplanders. In Nor- 
way bread is fometimes made of the roots. ‘The gardeners 
near London, who have ditches of water in their gardens, 
propagate great quantities of this plant, which they fell to 
the confeftioners, who make a fweet-meat with the tender 
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ftalks cut in May. Bohemia and Spain are fuppofed to pro- 
duce the belt: the college of London formerly directed the 
roots brought: from Spain only to be kept in the fhops. Lin- 
neus, however, affures us, that the plant proves molt vigorous 
on its native northern mouatains, and gives a decided prefer- 
ence to the root dug here either early @ the Spring, or late in 
the Autumn. ‘The roots of angelica are one of the principal 
aromatics of European growth, though not much regarded 
in the prefent practice. They have a fragrant agreeable 
{mell, and a bitterifh pungent talle ; on being chewed they 
are firlt {fweetifh, afterwards acrid, and leave a glowing heat 
in the mouth and fauces, which continues for fome time. 
The ftalk, leaves, and feeds appear to poflefs the fame qua- 
lities, though in an inferior degree. Dr. Lewis fays, that on 
wounding the frefh root early in the Spring, it yields, from 
the inner part of the bark, an unctuous, yellowifh, odorous 
juice, which, gently exficcated, retains its fragrance, and 
proves an elegant, aromatic, gummy refin. Rectified {pirit 
extracts the whole of the virtues of the root ; water but very 
little ; and, in diftillation with the latter. a {mall portion of 
very pungent effential oil may be obtained. ‘I'he Lapland- 
ers extol the utility of angelica, not only as food but as 
medicine. For coughs, hoarfenefs, and other diforders of 
the breaft, they eat the ftalks roaltedin hot afhes ; they alfo 
boil the tender flowers in dairy milk till it attains the con- 
fiflence of an extract; and they ufe this to promote perfpiration 
in catarrhal fevers, and to ftrengthen the ttomach in diarrhza, 
&c. According to the explanations of Sir John Pringle, the 
herb is antifept'c, but the efficacy of the leaves is foon loft 
by drying them. The feeds alfo, which come neareft to 
the roots, can fearce be kept till the Spring after they are 
gathered, without the lofs of their vegetative power, as well 
as a diminution of their medicinal virtue. Thefe are the 
only part of the plant which is ordered by the London Col- 
lege, and that only in compound fpirit of anifeed. The 
aromatic quality of the root is more confiderable than that 
of any other part; but as many other fimples furpafs angelica 
in aromatic and carminative powers, it is feldom employed in 
the prefent practice. All the parts of the wild angelica are 
fimilar in quality to thofe of the former f{pecies, but rather 
weaker, and the former may be more eafily procured. Cows, 
coats, and {wine eat it, but horfes refufe it. Lewis. Mur- 
ray. Woodville. 

Ancetica. See £coropium, Cy £ROPHYLLUM, Ci- 
cuta, Laserpitium, SELinum, and SmyRNIUM. 

AnGeLica rue. See ARABIA. : 

ANGELICA water is one of the compound waters of the 
fhops ; thus called from the angelica root, which is the chief 
ingred'ent in the compofition, and the moft aGiive part of 
that plant. Neumann. 

ANGELICA grana, a technical name given to Anderfon’s 
Scots pills. 

AnceEtica was alfo a celebrated dance among the ancient 
Greeks, performed at their feafts. 

It was thus called, from eyfzAos, nuncius, meffenger, be- 
caufe, as Pollux affures us, the dancers were dreffed in the 
habit of meffengers. 

ANGELICI, an ancient order of knights, inftituted in 
11g1, by Ifaacus Angelus Flavius Comnenus, emperor of 
Conftantinople. 

They were divided into three claffes, but all under the di- 
reGtion of one grand matter. The firlt were called torguati, 
from a collar-which they wore, and thefe were fifty in 
number. ‘The fecond were called the énights of juflices 
and were ecclefiaftics. And the third were called knights 
fervitors. ‘ 

Juftiniani will have this order to have been inftituted in 
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the year 313, by Conftantine ; and fuppofes the occafion 
thereof to have been the appearance of an angel to that em- 
peror, with the fign of a crofs, and thefe words, Zn hoc figno 
vinces; but that there was fuch a thing as any military order 
in thofe days, is a mere fable. 

Ancetict, in L£cclfiaflical Hiflory, were alfo a {cé& of, 
ancient Chriftians. St. Augultin fuppofes them thus called 
from their yielding an extravagant worlhip to angels, and 
fuch as tended to 1poLarry ; though Epiphanius derives 
the name from their holding, that the world was created 
by angels. 

ANGELINA zanoni acofla, in Botany. This is a tree of 
valt fize, fometimes above fixteen feet thick, growing on 
rocky and fandy places in Malabar, in the Eaft Indies. It 
bears ripe fruit in December, and continues bearing for a 
whole century. 

The dried leaves heated, are faid to alleviate pains and 
ftiffnefs in the joints, and difcufs an intumefcence of the 
tefles occafioned by a contufion, or any external violence ; 
as alfo an Aydrocele, or pneumatocele. It is efficacious like« 
wife in {ome venereal complaints, and hemorrhoidal fluxes. 

ANGELIO, Peter, in Biography, a modern Latin 
poet, was born in 1517, at Barga, a caltle of Tufcany, and 
hence ufually called Bargeus. Having made a great profi- 
ciency in Latin and Greek at the early age of ten years, he 
was prevented from purfuing his ftudies by the lofs of his 
parent, and obliged to enter into the army. Afterwards, 
however, he renewed his application to literature, and ftudied 
law under Alciatus, at Bologna. But he was obliged to 
leave this place on account of fome fatirical verfes which he 
wrote, and to go to Venice, where he was employed by 
William Pellicier, the French ambaffador, in correéting the 
Greek MSS. which were copied for his fovereign Francis I. 
In 1542 he removed to Conftantinople, where his life was 
brought into danger by his zeal for the honour of his own 
nation, which urged him to kill a Frenchman who fpoke 
difrefpe€tfully of it. From hence he efcaped firft to Genoa, 
and then to Milan; and from Milan he removed to Reggio, 
in Lombardy, and aceepted an invitation to become public 
preceptor of Greck in that place. After a refidence here of 
three years, he was invited by Cofmo I. duke of Florence, 
to a profefforfhip, firft of belles lettres, and afterwards of 
the ethics and politics of Anftotle, in the univerfity of Pifa, 
where he continued 17 years. During his abode in this 
place, he defended it, with the aid of the fcholars of the 
univerfity, againft an attack of Peter Strozzi, in the war of 
Sienna. In 1575 he was invited to Rome by the Cardinal 
Ferdinand de Medici, who entertained him liberally at his 
court, and recompenfed him for the dedication of his poems, 
with a donation of 2000 gold florins. His latter days he 
{pent at Pifa, living at eafe on the munificence of his fove- 
reign; and he died there in 1596. His works in Italian and 
Latin, both profe and verfe, are numerous; but to his Latin 
performances he chiefly owes his reputation. In five books 
of mifcellaneous Latin poems, he has happily imitated the 
{tyle of Catullus. His “ Cynegeticon,” or Chace, in fix 
books, firft printed in 1568, and faid to be the labour of 20 
years, is reckoned one of the beit fpecimens of modern La- 
tinity, and highly commended by Lombin, De Thou, and 
Poffevin. His ‘* Syrias,” an epic poem in 12 books, on 
the expedition of Godtrey of Bouillon to the Holy Land, 
was compofed in his old age, and though it poffeffes ele- 

ance, it wants the majefty required for fuch a theme. 

ANGELITS, Angelites, m LEcclefiaftical Hiffory, cer- 
tain Chriftians, thus denominated from Angelium, the 
name of a place in Alexandria, where their firlt aflemblies 
were held. 
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The Angelites appear to have been the fame with what 
are otherwife called Severiter, fometimes Theodofiani and 
Damianifli, from the names of their Raders: fometimes alfo 
Labellionifie. i 

They made their firft appearance in the time of the em- 
peror Anattafius, and pope Symmachus, about the year of 
Chrift 494. 

The diftinguifhing tenets of the angelite were, that the 
feveral perfons of the Trinity had no diftinét effence, fub- 
ftance, or deity, but only a fubfiltence or deity in common, 
or indivifible among them. 

ANGELL, in Geography, a river of North Wales, 
which runs into the Dovey. 

ANGELN. See Ancuen. 

ANGELLO, Port of, is an harbour on the South Sea 
coaft, in the middle between St. Pedro aud Capolita; a 
Broad open bay with good anchorage, but bad landing ; 
and the Spaniards reckon it as good a harbour as Gua- 
tulis. ° 

ANGELO, Sr. a fmail but frong town of Italy, in 
the Capitanata. ‘here are feveral other towns and caltles 
of the fame name in Italy, particularly the caftle of St. 
Angelo at Rome. N. lat. 41° 43’. E. long. 15° 56’. 

AnGEto Monte, St. a {mall port in N. lat. 41° 42’, and 
E. long, 15° 13’, vithin Cape Veitice on the weft fide of 
the gulf of Venice, is fo called from a high mountain within 
the cape, and the firit land made after entering the gulf. 

Anceto Ris, Si. lies on the coaft of Brafil, to the north- 
well from Cape St. Augulftine, and is a large opening, 
without depth of water, blocked up with fhoals, and ren- 
dered ufelefs for navigation. 

Anceto Buonarori, Micuact, a celebrated painter, 
was born in the territory of Arezzo, in Tufcany, in 1474, 
and educated at Florence, where, purfuing the bent of his 
natural genius for fculpture and painting, in oppofition to 
the remonitrance of his parents, he became, at the age of r4, 
the difciple of Dominico Ghirlandaio, who has gained great 
reputation by the artifts which his fchool produced. Mi- 
chael Angelo foon became fuperiar to his inftructor; and 
fuch was his uncommon merit, that Lorenzo de Medici took 
him into his fervice, and employed him in founding an aca- 
demy at Florence for painting and feulpture; aud alfo in 
executing feveral noble works, particularly in {tatuary, which 
gained him univerfal applaufe. By the death of his patron, 
and the dilturbances which happened at T’lorence, he was 
obliged to quit the city; but he foon returned, and finifhed 
that incomparable figure of David with his fling, out of a 
large block of marb*e, which is deemed his mafter piece, and 
worthy of the hand of an antique artiit. The diltinguifh- 
ang excellence of this great matter was fculpture ; and he was 
the firft painter who communicated to the artilts of Italy a 
tafte for what is grand and elevated, and enabled them to 
abandon the dry, {tiff manner of Perugino and others. Al- 
though he cannot be commended for his colouring, yet the 

randeur, elevation, and fublimity of his ideas, the exquifite 
tafte of his defign, and the juftnefs of fome of his exprelf- 
fions, eltablifhed his fame, notwithitanding many imperfec- 
tions which have been imputed to him as a painter. He 
wanted elegance in the contours of his figures, and purity of 
outline ; his attitudes are not always beautiful or plealing ; 
and he was, as Frefnoy obferves, bold even to rafhnefs, in 
which he often fucceeded. 

His acquaintance with anatomy qualified him for thewing 
every limb and joint of the human body, and the infertion, 
as well as the power of every mofcle, with great precifion ; 
but in confequence of his anatomical fkill, he was apt to give 
too great : {trength and {well to the mufcular parts. . How- 
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ever, it is faid, that Raphael himfelf derived improvement 
from obferving the grand ideas of Buonaroti, though he far 
excelled him in elegant fimplicity, grace, and nature. 

The moft capital performances of this extraordinary ge- 
nius are ‘* The Crucifixion,”? and “ The Latt Judgment,” 
which is the ornament of the chapel of Sixtus V. in the Va- 
tican. This picture employed him cight years; and as 
every mufele and limb are diftin@tly and curioufly marked, 
the figures are entirely naked. ‘Chis circum{tance induced 
Biagio of Cefenna, the pope's malter of ceremonies, to ob- 
ferve, that fuch an exhibition of naked figures was more 
fuitable to a brothel than a chapel. But Michael Angelo 
revenged himfelf for this farcafm, by painting the portrait 
of Biagio exceedingly like, reprefenting him as a demon, 
with afs’s ears, encircled with a large ferpent, and placing, 
him in hell. The pope frequently intreated Buonaroti to 
deliver his mafter of the ceremonies from this place of tor- 
ment; but he made this excufe, that he might have been re- 
leafed if he had only been in purgatory, but as he wasin hell 
there was no redemption for him. 

A late judicious travellér, having viewed that famous com- 
pofition with a moft critical attention, and proportionable 
admiration, fays, that while he ftood before it his blood 
was chilled, and he felt as if all he faw was real; and the 
very found of the painted trumpet feemed to pierce his ears. 
The compofition, however, though grand, is not without per- 
ceptible faults. The faces exprefs paffions of the ftrongeft 
kind, and communicate them to the beholders; but the bo- 
dies are of too grofs an appearance. Indeed the face of our 
Saviour poffefles a dignity, which lagwuage cannot de- 
fcribe ; it has an aftonifhing mixture of divine fweetnefs and 
feverity, which could only be happily expreffed by the 
pencil of Angelo. M. Angelo difcoutinued painting in the 
75th year of his age; and as he died at Rome in the goth 
year of his age, A.D. 1563, he was fplendidly interred in 
that city at the expence’ of Cofmo, duke of Tulcany; but 
by order of this prince, his remains were fecretly conveyed 
to Viorence, and depofited, with great funeral pomp, in a 
magnificent monument, enriched with three marble fta- 
tues, reprefenting Painting, Sculpture, and Archite@ure. 
Pilkington’s Dict. Keyfler’s Travels, vol. i, p. 150. 

Sir Jofhua Reynolds, in the fp'rited and matterly fetch 
which he has given of the characler of M. Angelo in his 
* Difcourfe delivered to the Students of the Royal Aca- 
demy,”’ Dec. 10, 179, deferibes him * as the exalted 
founder and father of modern art, of which he was not only 
the inventor, but which he, by the divine energy of his own 
mind, carried at once to its higheft point of poffible perfec- 
tion.”  * M. Angelo (fays this excellent artitt and jadze of 
merit,) poffeffed the poetical parc of the art to a molt emi- 
nent degree; and his mechanical excellence invigorated and 
emboldened his miud to carry painting into the regions of 
poetry, and to emulate that art in its mot adventurous 
flights. M. Angelo equally poffeffed both the mechanical 
and poetical qualifications ; yet of the former there were cer- 
tainly great examples to be found sn ancient feulpture, and 
particularly in the fragment known by the name of the 
Torfo of Michael Angelo; but of that erandeur of charac- 
ter, air, and attitude, which he threw into ali his figures, 
and which fo well correfponds with the grandeur of his out- 
line, there was no example; they could therefore procecd 
only from the molt poetical and <ublime imagination.” 
“ Were I now to begin the world again,” fays the inge- 
nious prefident of the Royal Academy, “ however unequal 
I feel myfelf to that attempt, I would tread in the tteps of 
that great matter: to kifs the hem of his garment, to catch 
the flighteft of his perfections, would be glory and dillin&ion 
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enough for an ambitious man. I feel a felf-congratulation 
in knowing myfelf capable of fuch fenfations as he intended 
toexcite, I refle&t, not without vanity, that thefe difcourfes 
bear teltimony of my admiration of that truly divine man ; 
and I fhould defire that the lalt words which 1 fhou'd pro- 
nounce in this academy, and from this place, might be the 
name of Michac! Angelo.” 

Anceto Americ: -Da Caravaccro, Micuaet, 
was bora at the village of Caravaggio, in the Milanefe, in 
1569, and became the author of that {tyle in which he 
painted, which was {trong, and had a powerful effect, by the 
bold oppofition of his lights and fhadows. His flyle of paint- 
ing was fo new, and fo furprifing, that moit of his contem- 
poraries, fuch as Domenichino, Guido, and Guercino, {tu- 
died to imitate it. His chief excellence confifted in colour- 
ing, but his attitudes are ill chofen, his figures inelegantly 
difpofed, and his compofitions manifelt no fixed idea of grace 
or grandeur ; neverthelefs, fome of his pictures are truly 
fine, and admirably finifhed with great mellownefs of pencil. 
At firft he painted fruit and flowers ; but he afterwards de- 
voted his whole attention to hiltorical compofitions and por- 
traits. In the church of St. Martin, at Naples, there is a 
capital picture by Caravaggio, reprefenting ‘ Peter’s denial 
of his Matter,” with figures at half length, and large as life. 
The matter-piece of all his works, viz. ** The Intombing of 
Chrift,” is now in.the Louvre at Paris. He died in 1609, 
aged 40. Pilkington. 

Anceto, Micuaet, called De Campipoctio, was 
born at Rome in 1610, and diftinguifhed by the appellation 
Campidoglio, from an office which he held in the capitol at 


Rome. He was the difciple of Fioravanti, and peculiarly 
excelled in painting fruit and flowers. He died at the age 
of 6c. 


Anceto Cerguozzi1, Micuakt, called Di Batra- 
GLIA, was born in 1600, and denominated Di Battaglia from 
the excellence of his ftyle in painting battles. He alfo 
painted fruit with fuch tafte as rendered his performances, in 
this way, famous through Europe. He poffeffed fo lively an 
imagination, and fo ready a pencil, that he never fketched 
his defigns, but merely marked them on the canvas as his 
fancy directed, and “gradually retouched them, till he gave 
them their utmoft perfection. He iived to the age of 60 

ears. 

Awnceto Cotronna, Micwaet, was born at Ravenna in 
1600, and ftudied archite@ural painting under Girolamo 
Carti, called Dentone, in which branch of his profeffion he 
arrived at a confiderable degree of eminence. In concur- 
rence with Curti he enriched a great number of chapels and 
convents with various works. Philip IV. invited him to the 
court of Spain, where he was refpeéted and encouraged ; 
and he was alfo highly efteemed at the courts of Modena, 
Florence, Paris, and Parma. His principal works are grand 
compofitions in the churches and convents of Italy, and in 
the palaces of the nobility. Pilkington. 

ANGELOLATRIA, from ayiito:, angel, and Acipzve, 
I worfhip, the fuperftitious worfhip or adoration of angels. 

ANGELOLOGIA, from aylenos and Aoyos, difcourfe, 
the do@trine or fcience of angels, their nature, office, &c. 
Gerhard has publifhed a facred Angelologia, Mufeus an 
apottolical Angelologia. 

Some ufe the term Angelofophia in a fenfe much the fame. 
A. Varennius has given an Angelofophia. 

ANGELOGRAPHIA, from ayferos and yexQw, J de- 
feribe, a defcription of angels, their orders, names, difci- 
pline, &c. This amounts to much the fame with what 
others call angelologia. Cafmannus and Manitius baye pub- 
lifhed Angelographies.. 
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ANGELONT, Francis, in Biography, an hiftorian and 


antiquary of the 17th century, illuftrated the Roman hif- 

tory by medals, ina work publifhed at Rome, in folio, in 

1685, and entitled * Hiltoire Augufte par les Medailles de- 

puis Julius Cefar jufq’a Conftantin le Grand.” He alfo 

wrote a ‘€ Hiltory of ‘Terni,’ his native country, printed in 

ones Rome, in 1646; where he died in 1652. Nouv. Diét, 
itt. 

ANGELOS, Los, in Geography. See Tuascara. 

AnGevos, Pursta DE Los, or the city of angels, a 
town of Mexico, and new capital of the province of Los 
Angelos or Tlafcala, fupplies the place of the ancient city 
of Tlafeala, which is now dwindled to a poor inconfiderable 
village, and fituated not far from it. Tt lies in N. lat. 19° 30’. 
and W. long. g9° 10’, on the river Zacatu'a, in a fine vale 
ley, about 25 leagues to the eaftward of Mexico. In the 
middle is a beautiful fpacious {quare, from whence run the 
principal {treets in a direét line, which are crofled by others 
at right angles. One fide is almolt entirely occupied by the 
magnificent front of the cathedral, and the other three con- 
fift of arcades, under which are the fhops of tradefmen. 
The city is the fee of a bifhop, fuffragan to the archbifhop 
of Mexico. The number of inhabitants is computed at 
60,000. In the town there are a mint, and glafs-houfe, and 
a manufacture of excellent falt; and the adjacent valley 
produces vines and all forts of European fruits. In the 
neighbourhood are feveral kinds of mineral waters. 

ANGELOT, an ancient Englifh gold coin, ftruck at 
Paris while under fubjection to the Englifh. It was thus 
called from the figure of an angel fupporting the feutcheon of 
the arms of England and France. There was another coin 
of the fame denomination {truck under Philip de Valois. 

AncE tor isalfo ufed, in Commerce, to denote a {mall, fat, 
rich fort of cheefe, brought from Normandy. 

Skinner fuppofes it to have been thus called, from the 
name of the perfon who firft made it up in that form, and 
perhaps ftamped it with his own name. Menage takes it to 
have been denominated from the refemblance it bears to the 
Englifh coin called angelot. It is made chiefly in the Pays 
de Bray, whence it is alfo denominated angelot de Bray. It 
is commonly made in vats, either fquare or fhaped like a heart. 

ANGELUS, in the Church Hiflory of France, denotes 
a prayer to the Holy Virgin, beginning with this word, in- 
ftituted by John XXII. in the year 1326, and to be recited 
every day, morning, noon, and night. Lewis XI. eftablifhed 
in France the practice of repeating it at noon ; and he ob- 
tained from the pope an indulgence of 300 days for all the 
faithful who, at three o’clock, fhould rehearfe three times 
on their knees an Ave Maria for the prefervation of the king 
and kingdom. They began, toward the clofe of the year 
1330, to ufe the angelus in an evening before they put out 
their fires; this prayer they entitled the pardon, on account 
of the indulgences attached to it. 

ANGELY (L’), in Geography, a town of Germany, in 
the circle of Weitphalia and bifhopric of Liege, four miles 
fouth-weft of Charleroy. 

ANGEN, a {mall town of Lower Auftria, belong- 
ing to the count of Peltzburg. 

ANGER. Hutchefon defines anger, a propenfity to 
occafion evil to another, arifing upon an apprehenfion of an 
injury done by him; or, as archdeacon Paley defines it, 
anger is the pain we fuffer upon the receipt of an injury or 
affront, with the ufual effeéts of that pain upon ourfelves. 

Anger is either deliberative or inftinGive ; and the latter 
kind is rafh and ungovernable, becaufe it operates blindly 
without affording time for deliberation or fore-fight. Bifhop 
Butler (fermon viii.) very juftly obferves, that anger is far 

from, 
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from being a felfih paffion, fince it is naturally excited by 
injuries offered to others, as well as to ourfelves ; and was 
deligned by the Author of Nature not only to excite us to 
aét vigoroufly in defending ourfelves from evil, but to intereft 
us in the defence or refcue of the injured and helplefs, and 
to raife us above the fear of the proud and mighty op- 
preffor. ‘ Be ye angry, and fin not,” is a feripture caution ; 
and this fuppofes that all anger is not finful, becaufe fome 
degree of it, and, upon fome occafions, is inevitable. It 
becomes finful, however, when it is conceived upon flight 
and inadequate provocations, and when it continues long. 
The cautions and precepts relating to anger evidently fup- 
pofe, that this paffion is within our power; and this 
power confilts in fo mollifying our minds by habits of 
jut refleGtion, as to be lefs irritated by impreffions of in- 
jury, and to be fooner pacified. Such reflections as the fol- 
lowing, as they conduce to this purpofe, may be confidered 
as the fedatives of anger, viz. the poflibility of miltaking 
the motives from which the conduét that offends us pro- 
ceeded ; how often our offences have been the effet of in- 
advertency, when they are conftrued into indications of ma- 
lice ; the inducement which prompted our adverfary to aét 
as he did, and how powerfully the fame inducement has, at 
one time or other, operated upon ourfelves ; that he is fuf- 
fering perhaps under a contrition, which he is afhamed, or 
wants opportunity, to confefs; and how ungenerous it is 
to triumph by coldnefs or infult over a fpirit already humbled 
in fecret; that the returns of kindnefs are {weet, and that 
there is neither honour, nor virtue, nor ufe, in refilting 
them—for fome perfons think themfelves bound to cherifh 
and keep alive their indignation, when they find it dying 
away of itfelf. We may remember that others have their 
paffions, their prejudices, their favourite aims, their. fears, 
their cautions, their interefts, their fudden impulfes, their va- 
rieties of appreherfion, as well as we: we may recolle& what 
hath fometimes pafled tn our own minds, when we have got 
on the wrong fide of a quarrel, and imagine the fame to be 
pafling in our adverfary’s mind now ; when we became fen- 
fible of our mifbehaviour, what palliations we perceived in 
it, and expected others to perceive; how we were affected 
by the kindnefs, and felt the fuperiority of a generous re- 
ception and ready forgivenefs ; how perfecution revived our 
fpirits with our enmity, and feemed to juftify the conduét in 
ourfelves, which we before blamed. Add to this, the inde- 
cency of extravagant anger; how it renders us, whilft it 
lafls, the feorn and fport of all about us, of which it leaves 
us, when it ceafes, fenfible and afhamed ; the inconveniences 
and irretrievable mifcondu& into which our irafcibility has 
fometimes betrayed us; the friendfhips it has lott us; the 
diftreffes and embarraffments in which we have been involved 
by it; and the fore repentance which on one account or 
’ other it always cofts ns. 

But the reflection calculated above all others to allay that 
haughtinefs of temper which is ever finding out provocations, 
and which renders anger fo impetuous, is that which the 
Gofpel propofes, namely, that we ourfelves are, or fhortly 
fhali be; fuppliants for mercy and pardon at the judgment- 
feat of God. Imagine our fecret fins difclofed and brought 
to light ; imagine us thus humbled and expofed ; trembling 
under the hand of God; cafting ourfelves on his compaf- 
fion ; crying out for mercy—imagine fuch a creature to talk 
of fatisfaétion and revenge; refufing to be intreated, dif- 
daining to forgive; extreme to mark and to refent what is 
done amifs ; imagine this, and you can hardly bring to your- 
felf an inftance of more impious and unnatural arrogance. 
Paley’s Philof. vol. ii. chap. vii. p. 261, &c. 

Phyficians and naturalilts relate fome very extraordinary 
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effects of this paffion. Borrichius cured a woman of an im- 
veterate tertian ague, by putting the patient into a violent 
fit of anger. The fame paffion has been excited with falu- 
tary influence in paralytic. gouty, and even dumb perfons ; 
and thefe laft have, in fome cafes, recovered the ufe of 
{peech. Etmuller, amorg other inflances of fingular cures 
wrought by anger, mentions a perfon, who, being afflicted 
with the gout, was provoked by his phyfician to a great de- 
gree, and thus cured. In fome cafes this paffion, unduly ex- 
cited, has proved mortal. Valentinian the Firlt, Wenceflaus, 
Matthius Corvinus king of Hungary, and others. have fallen 
facrifices to it. Inftances might alfo be mentioned in which 
it has produced the epilepfy, jaundice, cholera morbus, 
diarrhea, &c, 

Anger, indeed, is of fuch a nature, that it quickly throws 
the whole nervous fyftem into preternatural conimotions by 
a violent ftriéture of the nervous and mufcular parts: and 
{urprifingly augments not only the /y/lole of the heart, and 
of its contiguous veffels, but alfo the tone of the fibrous 
parts in the whole body. It is alfo certain, that this paffion, 
by the fpafmodic ftriGture it produces in the parts, exerts its 
power principally on the ftomach and inteftines, which are 
highly nervous and membranous parts; whence the fymp- 
toms are more dangerous, in proportion to the greater con- 
fent of the ftomach and inteflines with the other nervous 
parts, and almoft with the whole body. 

The unhappy influence of anger likewife, on the biliary 
and hepatic duéts, is very furprifing ; fince by an intenfe 
conftriction of thefe, the liver is not only rendered fcirrhous, 
but ftones alfo are often generated in the gall-bladder, and 
biliary ducts ; thefe accidents have fcarcely any other origin 
than an obftrution of the free motion and efflux of the bile, 
by means of this violent ftri€ture. From fuch a ftricture of 
thefe ducts likewife proceeds the jaundice, which in procefs 
of time lays a foundation for calculcus concretions in the 
gall-bladder. Laftly, by increafing the motion of the fluid, 
or the fpafms of the fibrous parts by means of anger, a 
larger quantity of blood is propelled with an impetus, to 
certain parts; whence it happens, that they are too much 
diftended, and the orifices of the veins diftributed there, 
opened. It is evident from experience that anger has a 
great tendency to excite enormous hemorrhages, either from 
the nofe, the aperture of the pulmonary artery, the veins 
of the arms; or in women from the uterus ; efpecially in 
thole previoufly accuftomed and difpofed to fuch evacua- 
tions. 

For the influence of this paffion on the perfpiration and 
urine of human bodies, fee PERSPIRATION, &c. 

AnGerR, in Geography, a town of Germany, in the 
duchy of Stiria, 12 miles north-north-eaft of Graz. 

ANnGer is alfo a town of Germany, in the archduchy of 
Auttria, eight miles fouth of St. Polren, 

ANGERAP, a river of Pruffia, which runs into the 
Pregel, near Georgenburg. 

ANGERBACH, a river of Germany, which runs into 
the Havel, near Potzdam. 

ANGERBURG, a modern, well-built, and flourifhing 
town of Pruffia, in a government of the fame name. It is 
defended by a {trong caftle built in 1335 upon the bank of a 
lake, which is the fource of the river Angerap. This lake, 
feven German miles long, and one and a half broad, is of 
great fervice to the town, and abounds with eels. In 1725 
an arch-prefbytery was founded here, which has 12 churches 
under its jurifdiction. The beft Pruffian manna is produced 
in the environs of Angerburg. : 

ANGERMANLAND, or AncermanniA, a province 
of Sweden, bounded on the north by Bothnia and-Lapland, 
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on the ealt by the gulf of Bothnia, on the fouth by Medel- 
pad, and on the welt by Jamdand and Hai jendalen. tts 
extert is about 24 Swedith miles in length, and 16 in 
breadth, It abounds with forefts and mountains ; amongtt 
the latter of which the bigh mountain called Skula is the molt 
remarkable. ‘The foil, however, is fruitful, and in fome parts 
produces excellent corn. The dillriét on the fouth fide of 
Aogermauland rivet yields rye, peafe, linfeed, flax, and good 
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tley ; and the meadow lands afford good patlure for cattle. 
Here are alfo feveral fine ivon works, ard Jakes abounding 
with fifh, This province maintains falors for the royal 
navy, and caulifls of a land-diltri€t jurifdidtion, and two 
vogteys. It is the refidence of the fuperintendent of this 
Giocefe, which is the 13th in rank, and divided into two pro- 
vollthips. ‘The fuperintendency or bifhoprick coufills of the 
provinces of Angermanland, Medelpad, Jamuand, Hajen- 
dalen, and the whole government of Welt Bothnia, Kremi- 
lapmark excepted, which belongs to the diocefe of Abo. 
The province 1s divided into the north and fouth parts. 

ANGERMANLAND River, is one of the largeft rivers in the 
whole kingdom of Sweden, being about a league in breadth 
at its mouth in the gulf of Bothaia, and navigable for {mall 
vellels feveral Swedith miles into the continent. The falmon- 
fihery in this r.ver affords extraordinary profits to the 
country. ‘, 

ANGERMUND, a town of the duchy of Conrland, in 
the diftri€&t of Pilten, 16 miles north-eaft of Pilten. 

_AnGermunp is alfo 2 town and prefe€turate of Berg, in 
Weiltphalia, firuate on the rivulet of Auger. 

Axcermtnp, New, a town of Germany, in the circle of 
Upper Saxony, and uckermark of Brandenburg ; 36 miles 
north-eaft from Berlin. N. lat. 53° 1’. E. long. 14° 1’. 

ANGERN, a ima! place, with a church and iron-works, 
in the prefecture of Tuckum, and duchy of Courland. 

ANGERO, a town of Italy, in the kingdom of Naples, 
and Principato Citra; 11 miles wet north-welt from Sa- 
lertio- 

ANGERONA, in Afytholozy, a pagan deity of the 
Romans, fimilar to the Harpocrates of the Egyptians, and 
the Siealion of the Greeks, fupplicated by them for relief 

under the quinzy or angina. Tis deity is denominated by 
Piiny the “ Goddefs of Stlence and Calmnefs of Mind,’’ be- 
caufe fhe bauifhed all uncafinefs and melancholy. She is re= 
prefented with her mouth clofed, ard a Ginger applied to it, 
to denote patience, and the fuppreffion of complaint. Her 
* dlatue was fet up in the temple of the goddefs Volupia, and 
ifhed a moral allegory, istimating that patience un- 
“¢ anlictioa led to fubfequent and certain pleafure. 
ANGERONALIA, in Antiquity, folemn feafts held by 
the Romans, the 21% of December, in honour of Ange- 
rona, or Angerouia, the goddels of paticnce and filence. 

Feltes and Julius Modetus, quoted by Macrobius, Sa- 
tura, lib. 1. cap. Io. derive the name from angina, f/qui- 
nancy ; and fupoole the goddcfs to have been thus denomi- 
nated, becaufe fhe pretided over that difeafe. Others fup 
pofe it formed from anger, griéf, pains to intimate that fhe 
gave relief to thofe affizcted therewith. Others deduce it 
from angeo, J prefs, I clofe; as being reputed the goddefs 
of filence, &c. 

ANGEROT, in Geography, a {mall town of Weft 
phalia, is the duchy of Berg, fituated near the fall of the 
Anger into the Rhine, nine miles north from Duffeldorp. 

ANGERS, anciently Fuliomagus and Andegarium, a city 
of France, and capital of the department of the Mayne and 
Loire, fituate on the Mayne, and divided by it into two 
parts, communicating with each other by two bridges. 
Before the revolutionit was the capital of Anjou and the fee 
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of a bifhop, fuffragan to the archbifhop of Tours: its uni- 
verfity was founded by St. Lewis in 1246, by whom alfo its 
callle, feated on a fteep rock, was built ; and its academy of 
the belles lettres in 1655. ‘The firlt walls of this city were 
built by John, king of England, who was count of Anjou 
in 1214, but deltroyed by Lous VIII. and rebuilt by his 
fon, in their prefent form, in 1232; the city ha. 16 parifhes, 
and feveral religious houfes ; the cathedral is venerable for 
its age, and beautiful with regard to its Aructure ; the houfes 
are covered with the black flate procured from the quarries 
of Angers, and hence Angers is called ‘* The Black City.’? 
The manufacture of Angers before the revolution confitted 
of camblets, ferges, and mixed fluffs, and it carried on a 
conliderable trade in other commoditics. Its population is 
eltimated at 300,c00 inhabitants. It is diftant 22 leagues 
welt from Tours, 18 north-eaft from Nantes, and 67 fouth- 
welt from Paris. N. lat. 47° 28’ 8”. W. long. 0° 33! 52". 

ANGERVILLE, a {mall town of France, in the de- 
partment of the Seine and Oife, and chief place of a canton, 
in the diftrict of Eltampes, and- four leagues diftant 
from it. 

ANGERVILLE is .alfo a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Lower Seine, and chief place of a canton, in 
the diftri€t of Montivilliers, and two and a half leagues 
north-eaft from it. 

ANGETENAR, in the Arabian Afironamy, denotes a 
fixed itar, of the fourth magnitude, im the body of Cetus, 
or the whale. 

ANGHIERA, in Latin Aneuiera, in Geography, a 
town of Ltaly, inthe duchy of Milan, and capitel of a county 
of the fame name, eltablifhed by the emperor Wenceflaus in 
1397, and fituate at the foot of the Alps. It is well peo- 
pled, and hasa good trade, and the adjacent country is fertile. 
It is direétly oppofite to Aroua, and feparated from it by 
the lake called Lago Magiore. N. lat. 45° 18’. E. long. 
rahe Bite 

ANGIGLOSSII, from xyxe, conflringo, and yAwooas 
lingua, denote thofe who {peak with difficulty, helitation, or- 
even ltammering. wall 

ANGILDUM, in our O/d Writers, denotes a fimple 
gild, that is, the fimple value of the man, or other thing. 

The word is compounded of the Saxon, an, one, and gild, 
payment, price, or compen/fation. ; 

In this fenfe, angildum ftands contradiflinguifhed from 
twigildum, a double compenfation ; trigildum, a triple compen= 
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ANGINA, in Medicine, an inflammation about the muf— 
cles of the darynx or pharynx, attended with an acute fever, 
difficulty of fwallowing, and danger of fuffocation. 

‘he word is derived immediately from the Latin ango, Z 
vex, formed of alyw, fuffaco, firangulo. See CyNANCHE. 

Ancina fini, in Botany, a name ufled by fome of the later 
Greck writers, to exprefs what the more ancient writers of 
this nation called /inozo/lis, aud the Latins epilinum ; this was 
the cu/cuta or dodder growing on the flax, as that on the 
thyme was called efithymum. It was called angina lini, the 
quinzy of flax, from its choaking that plant. 

Axoina pedoris, in Medicine, a name given to a difeafe, 
dangerous and not extremely rare, firft defcribed by Dr. 
W. Heberden, and fo called from the feat of the diforder, 
and the fenfe of ftrangling and anxiety with which it is at- 
tended. The doGor’s account of it is in the fecond volume. 
of the London Medic. Tranf. p. 59. &c. See alfo Medic. 
and Phil. Comment. vol. ii. p. 95. The patient, while walk- 
ing, efpecially if foon after eating, is affe€ted with a painful 
fenfation in his brea{t ; at firfl, it is removed by his ftandin 
{till, but afterwards it does not go off fo fuddenly : it comes 
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on ia bed, obliges the patient to get up, and continues for 
an hour and more; fometimes, though rarely, it attacks the 
patient flanding or fitting ft], It is brought on by trivial 
accidents, coughing, &c. or any flight difturbance. In fome 
it is worfe in Winter, in others in Summer. The pulfe, 
fometimes at lealt, is not difturbed. People affe&ted with 
it often die fuddenly, but fome continue fubje& to it for 
upwards of 20 years. The patient commonly refers the (cat 
of his complaint to the fternum, or to a line running acrofs 
the middle of the fternum; and a pain in the middle of the 
left arm fometimes accompanies it. 

The caufe of this diftreffing malady was not underftood 
till lately, it being often fuppofed a fpafmodic affection, or 
a caries of the fternum; but it is now believed to be an 
offification of the coronary arteries which fupply the muf- 
cular fubftance of the heart with blood. This change of 
ftruGture renders the heart unequal to the tafk of circulating 
the unufual quantity of blood thrown upon it by bodily 
exertions or paflions of the mind; and hence it is that thefe 
are the exciting caufes of the diftrefs, in the early ftages of 
the difeafe. 

The prognofis muft generally be unfavourable ; but feveral 
means may be employed to diminifh the fufferings of the 
patient, or to poitpove the fatal iffue of the difeafe. Thefe 
are temperance in eating and drinking, and abftinence from 
violent exercife and paflions. As angina pectoris commonly 
attacks perfons difpofed to obefity and plethora, thefe ftates 
fhould be avoided by a fuitable regimen, and occafional 
bleeding and purging. The circulation fhould alfo be kept 
as equable as poffible in every part of the fyftem, by warm 
clothing, and avoiding the caufes of local congefiion. Wine, 
or other cordials, taken at bed-time, prevent or weaken 
night-fits, but opium is the molt effectual relief; ten, fifteen, 
or twenty drops of the Thebaic tincture, taken at bed-time, 
may be fafely continued as long as requifite. 

This difeafe has been accurately defcribed, and fuit- 
able preventives or remedies propoled, by Dr. Fothergill. 
Med. Obf. and Ing. vol. v. p. 233. 252.3 and Dr. C. H. 
Parry, of Bath, has publifhed an “ Inquiry into the Symp- 
toms and Caufes of the Syncope Anginofa, commonly 
called Angina pectoris,” Svo. 1799. This work contains every 
thing then known on the fubject. 

ANGIOLELLO, foun Maria, in Biography, an hif- 
torian, of the 16th century, was a native of Vicenza, and 
followed the young fultan Muftapha, to whom he wasa flave, 
in 1573, into Perfia, in the dreadful war earried on by Ma- 
homet II. at the head of nearly 200,000 men. As an eye- 
witnefs of the events of this war, he wrote ‘* A Hiftory of 
Mahomet II.’’ in the Italian and Turkifh languages, dedi- 
cated to the fultan, freely written, and yet well received and 
liberally rewarded. A work, “ Of the Life and AGtions of 
the King of Perfia,”’ was printed.at Venice, under the name 
of this writer in 1553; and he alfo wrote, in Italian, “ A 


Relation of the Life and Actions of Uffun Caffan.”? Gen. 
Did. aK 
ANGIOPTERIS, in Botany. See Onocrea. 
ANGIOSPERMIA, a term ufed by Linnzus, 


to exprefs the fecond order of the didynamie plants, 
which have their feeds not lodged naked within the cup as in 
the gymno/permia, but inclofed in a capfule, and adhering 
to a receptacle in the middle of a pericarp. The clafs of 
didynamia contains the labiated and perfonated plants. The 
angiofpermia are the perfonated, the others the labiated kind. 
In this order many of the corollas are perfonate, or labiate, 
with the lips clofed; fome, however, have bell-fhaped, 
wheel-fhaped, or triangular corollas. 

To have feeds inclofed in a pericarp is common to all, and 


ANG 


hence the name of the order angio/permia. In molt of the 
genera the calyxes are quinguefid; in fome, however, they 


-are bifid ; one trifid, in many quadrifid, and in two multifid. 


This order, in Gmelin’s edition of Linneus, contains 87 
genera. See Dipynamia. 

ANGITAS, in Ancient Geography, a river of Thrace, 
which rans from the north-eaft, aad difcharges itfelf into 
the Strymon, above Ainphipolis. 

ANGITILZE Lucus, or Nemus, a foreft of Italy. fituate 
near the Lacus Fucinus. Pliny calls the inhabitants Lu- 
cenfes. Angitia was the filter of Medea and Circe, and 
was regarded as a goddefs, becaufe fhe prefcribed antidotes 
againlt poifon and the bites of ferpents. The name was 
probably derived from anguis, a ferpent, a {pecies of animals 
which abounded in this place. ‘This forelt is mentioned by 
Virgil (En, viii. v. 659.), and by Silius Italicus (lib. viii, 
v. 498.), and was fituated in the country of the Marfiz 

ANGITULA, a {mall river of Italy in Brutium, which 
difcharged itfelf into the Thermaic gulf, near. Nepita. 

ANGLE, Ancutus, in Geometxy, the aperture or mu- 
tual inclination of two lines, meeting in a point. 

Such is the angle BAC (Plate 11. Geometry, fig. 15.) 
formed by the lines AB and AC, meeting inthe point A.— 
The lines AB, and AC, are called the legs or the fides of 
the angle ; and the point of interfeGion, the vertex or an- 
gular point. 

Angles are fometimes denoted by a fingle letter affixed to 
the vertex, or angular point, as A; and fometimes, when 
feveral angles have the fame vertex, by three letters, that. 
of the vertex being in the middle, as BAC... 

The meafure of an angie, by which its quantity or mag 
nitude is exprefled, is an arc, DIE, defcribed from its 
vertex A, with any radius at pleafure between its legs, 
AC and AB; and the meafure of the angle depends merely 
on the inclination of the lines by which it is formed, and 
not on the length of the radius, or the extent of the are 
that bounds it. 

Hence angles are diftinguifhed by the ratio of the ares 
which they thus fubtend to the circumference of the whole 
circle. —And thus an angle is {aid to be of fo many degreesy. 
as are the degrees of the arc DE, by which it is meafured. 

Hence alfo, fince fimilar ares ABand DE, (fig. 16.) have 
the fame ratio to their refpective circumferences ; and the 
cixcumferences contain each the fame number of degrees 5 
the arcs AB and DE, which are the meafures of the two 
angles ACB, and DCE, are equal ; and therefore the angles 
themfelves mult be likewife equal. Hence, again, as the 
quantity of an angle is eftimated by the ratio of the are 
fubtended by it to the periphery, it is of no importance 
what radius that are is deferibed with ; but the meafures of 
equal angles are always either equal arcs, or fimilar ones 5 
and contrarily. 

It follows, therefore, that the quantity of the angles re- 
mains ftill the fame, though the legs be either produced or 
diminifhed.——And thus in fimilar triangles, and in fimilay 
figures, the homologous. or correfponding angles are alfo 
equal. 

The taking or meafuring of angles.is an operation of great 
ufe and extent in furveying, navigation, geography,. aitre- 
nomy, &c. The inftruments chiefly ufed for this purpofe 
are quadrants, fextants, octants, theodolites, circumferen- 
tors, &c. 

Mr. Hadley has invented a new and excellent inftrument 
for taking angles, ufeful where the motion of the object, or 
any circumftance caufing unfteadinefs in the common initru- 
ments, renders the obfervations difficult or uncertain. Phil, 
Tranf. N° 420, and N° 425. Mr. Dollond has likewife 

contrived 
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contrived an inflrument for meafuring finall angles. Phil. 
Tranf. vol. xlvii. N° 74. See Haprey’s Quapranr and 
Micromerer. 

ANGLE, to meafitre the quantity of an.—1. On paper. Ap- 
ply the centre of a protraétor to the vertex of the angle 
C (Plate 1, Surveying, fig. 1.), fo that the radius CB may 
coincide with one of the legs: the degree fhewn in the arc, 
by the other leg of the angle, will give the angle required. 
To do the fame with a line of chords, fee Secror. See 
GoniomerTry. 

2. Onthe ground.—Place a furveying inflrument, e. gr. 
a femi-circle (fig. 2.), in fuch a manner as that a radius thereof 
CG may lie over one leg of the angle, and the centre C over 
the vertex. he firll is obtained by looking through the 
fights F and G, towards a mark fixed at the end of the leg ; 
and the latter, by letting fall a plumbet from the centre of 
theinitrument. Then, the moveable index HI being turned 
this way and that, till through its fights you difcover a mark 
placed at the extreme of the other leg of the angle; the 
degree it cuts in the limb of the inftrument fhews the quan- 
tity of the angle. 

To take the angle with a quaDRANT, THEODOLITE, 
PLAIN TABLE, CIRCUMFERENTOR, ComPASS, &c. See the 
feveral articles. 

To plot or lay down any given angle, 7. e. the quantity 
of the angle being given, to defcribe it on paper. See 
Fiorrinc and Prorracror. 

To bifec&t a given angle, as HIK (Plate I. Geometry, 

ig. 17.), from the centre I, with any radius at pleafure, de- 
{cribe an are LM. From Land M, with an aperture greater 
than half LM, ftrike two arcs mutually interfeéting each 
other in N. Then drawing the right line IN, we have HIN 
=NIK. 

To trife& an angle, fee TrisecTION. 

Pappus, in his Mathematical Colleétions, lib. iv. treats 
of angular fections, and more particularly of trifections. 

ANGLEs are of various kinds and denominations. 

With regard to the form of their legs, they are divided 
into re@ilinear, curvilinear, and mixed. 

ANGLE, re@ilinear, or right lined, is that whofe legs are 
both right lines: as BAC (Plate I. Geometry, fig. 15.)- 

ANGLE, curvilinear, is that whofe legs are both of them 
curves. 

ANGLE, mixt, or mixtilinear, is that, one of whofe fides 
isa right line, and the other a curve. 

With regard to their magnitude, angles are again divided 
into right, acute, obtufe, and oblique. 

ANGLE, right, is that formed by a line falling perpendi- 
cularly on another ; or that which fubtends an arc of go de- 

rees. Such is the angle KLM (fg. 38.) 

The meafure of a right angle, therefore, is a quadrant 
of acircle; and confequently all right angles are equal to 
each other, 

ANGLE, acute, is that which is lefs than a right angle, or 
than go°—as AEC (fg. 19.)- 

AnGLe, obtufe, is that greater than a right angle, or whofe 
meafure exceeds go°—as AED. 

ANGLE, oblique, is a common name both for acute and 
obtufe angles. 

With regard to their fituation in refpect of each other, 
angles are divided into contiguous, adjacent, vertical, alternate 
and oppofite. 

ANGLES, contiguous, are fuch as have the fame vertex, and 
one leg common to both.—Such are FGH and HGI 

ig. 20.). 
ee adjacent, is that made by producing one of the 


legs of another angle. Such is the angle AEC (fig. 19.), 
made by producing a leg, ED, of the angle AED, to C. 
Two adjacent angles, x and y, or any other number of angles 
made at the fame point E, over the fame right line CD, are 
together equal to two right ones ; and confequently to 1$0°. 
And hence one of two adjacent angles being given, the other 
is likewife given ; as being the fupplement of the former to 
180°. 

Hence alfo, to meafure an inacceffible anglé in a field, 
take an adjacent acceflible angle, and fubtraét that from 
180°, the remainder is the angle required. 

Again, all the angles x, y, 0, E, &c. made round a 
given point E, are equal to four right ones; and therefore . 
all make 360°. 

AnGves, vertical, or oppofite, are thofe whofe legs are 
continuations of each other. Such are the angles o and x, 
(fig. 19). 

If a right line AB, cut another, CD, in E, the vertical 
angles, x and 0, as alfo y and E, are equal. And hence, if 
it be required to meafure, in a field, or any other place, an 
inacceflible angle, x ; and the other vertical angle, 0, be ac- 
ceffible ; this latter may be taken in lieu of the former. 

ANGLE, alternate. See ALTERNATE. 

ANGLES, external, are the angles of any right-lined figure 
made without it, by producing all the fides. 

All the external angles of any figure, taken together, are 
equal to four right angles ; and the external angle of a tri- 
angle is equal to both the internal and oppofite ones. 

ANGLES, internal, are the angles made by the fides of any 
right-lined figure within the faid figure. 

The fum of all the internal angles of any right-lined 
figure is equal to twice as many right angles as the figure 
hath fides, excepting four. This is eafily demonftrated Frc 
Euclid, prop. 32. lib. i. 

The external angle of a trapezium infcribed in a circle is 
equal to the internal oppofite one ; and the two internal op- 
pofite angles are equal to two right ones. : 

Ancves, homologous, or like, are fuch angles in two 
figures, as retain the fame order from the firft, in both 
figures. 

Ancte at the periphery, is an angle whofe vertex and legs 
do all terminate in the periphery of a circle. Such is the 
angle EFD (Plate I. Geom. fig. 21.) 

ANGLE in the fegment, is the fame with that at the pe- 
riphery. 

It is demonftrated by Euclid, that all the angles in the 
fame fegment are equal to one another; that is, any angle 
EHD, is equal to any angle EFD in the fame fegment 
EED: 

The angle at the periphery, or in the fegment, is com- 
prehended between two chords EF and FD, and ftands on 
the arc ED, and is meafured by half that arc. 

The meafure of an angle without the periphery X-( fg. 
22.) isthe difference between half the concave arc 
whereon it ftands, and half the convex are NO intercepted 
between its legs. bo 

ANGte in a femicircle, is an angle in a fegment of acircle, 
whofe bafe is the diameter of the circle. 

Ic is demonftrated by Euclid, that the angle in a femi- 
circle isa right one ; ina fegment greater than a femicircle, 
itis lefs than a right one; and inafegment lefs than a femi- 
circle, it is greater than a right one. 

Since an angle in a femicircle ftands on a femicirele, its 
meafure ts a quadrant of a circle; and therefore is a right 
angle. : 
ais of a femicircle, is the angle which the bene 
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of a circle makes with the circumference. The chief pro- 
perty of this angle is, that it is lefs than a right angle, and 
greater than any acute right-lined angle. a 

ANGLE af the centre, is an angle whofe vertex is in the 
centre of a circle, and its legs terminated in the periphery 
thereof. Such is the angle CAB ( fig. 21.). 

The angle at the centre is comprehended between two 
radii, and its meafure is the are BC. 

Euclid demonttrates, that the angle at the centre BAC 
is double of the angle BDC, ftanding on the fame-are BC. 
And hence, half of the arc BC is the meafure‘of the angle 
at the periphery. 

Hence, alfo, two or more angles HLI, and HMI (fg. 
23.) ftanding on the fame, or equal arcs, are always equal. 
All angles at the centre are proportional to the arcs upon 
which they ftand, and fo are likewife all angles at the cir- 
cumference. 

ANGLE without the centre, AKI, is that whole vertex K 
is not in the centre, but its legs HK and IK are terminated 
in the periphery. : 

The meafure.of an angle without the centre is half the 
fum of the ares HI and LM, whereon it and its vertical K 
ftand when it is within the circle, or halt the difference when 
it is without. ; 

ANGLE of contad, is that made by the are of a circle, or 
of any curve, and a tangent in the point of conTacr.— 
Such is the angle IHK, (fg. 24.) 

The angle of contaG, in a circle,-is proved by Euclid to 
be lefs than any right-lined angle ; but from hence it does 
not follow, that the angle of contaét is of no quantity, as 
Peletarius, Wallis, and fome others, have imagined. V. 
Wall. Algeb. p. 71, &c. Clavius, on the other hand, 
rightly maintained, that it is not abfolutely nothing, but 
that it is of no magnitude compared with a right-lined angle, 
being a quantity of a very different nature: fuch as a line 
with refpe& to a furface, or a furface with refpeé to a folid, 
&c. And fince his time it has been proved by Sir Ifaac 
Newton, and others, that angles of contact may be compared 
with each other, though not with right-lined angles, and 
that the proportions which they bear to each other may be 
affigned. Thus, the circular angles of conta&t [HK,IHL, 
are to each other in the reciprocal fubduplicate ratio of the 
diameters HM, HN; and the circular angle of contaét may 
be divided by defcribing intermediate circles into any number 
of parts, and inany proportion. And if, inftead of circles, 
the curves be parabolas, and the point of contaét H the 
common vertex of their axes, the angles of contaé would 
in this cafe be reciprocally in the fubduplicate ratio of their 
parameters. But elliptical and hyperbolical angles of con- 
taét would be reciprocally in the {ubduplicate of the ratio, 
compounded of the ratios of the parameters and the tranfverfe 
axes. Moreover, if TOQ (fig. 25.) be a common para- 
bola to the axis OP and tangent VOW, whofe equation is 
x==y’, x being the abfcifs OP, and y the ordinate PQ, and 
the parameter being 1; andifOR,OS, &c. be other pa- 
rabolas to the fame axis, tangent and parameter, their or- 
dinate y being PR, or PS, &c. and their equations x=y%, 
x=y*t, xy’, &c.; then the feries of the angles of contact 
would be in fucceffion infinitely greater than each other; 
that is, the angle of contact WOQ would be infinitely 
greater than WOR, and this again infinitely greater than 
WOS, and fo on infinitely. Befides, between the angles of 
contaét of any two of this kind, other angles of conta& 
may be found ad infinitum, which {hall infinitely exceed each 
other, and yet the greateft of them be infinitely lefs than 
the f{malleft right-lined angle. Thus alfo x’=y3, x3=y4, 
wi=y*, &c. denote a feries of curves, of which every fuc- 


ceeding one makes an angle with its tangent infinitely greater 
than the preceding one; and the leaft of thefe, viz. that 
whofe equation is x’=y3, or the femicubical parabola, is 
infinitely greater than any circular angle of contaét, 

ANGLE ofa feyment is that made by achord witha tangent, 
in the point of contaét. Such are IHK (fig. 20.) the angle of 
the lefler fegment IMH, and IHL the angle of the greater 
ferment INH. And the meafure of each of thefe angles is 
half the alternate or fupplemental fegment, or it is equal to 
the angle in it; that is, the angle IHK=INH, and IHL 
= Nie 

ANGLES, for the feds, properties, relations, Sc. of, when 
combined into triangles, quadrangles. and polygonous figures, fee 
TRIANGLE, QUADRANGLE, SQuARE, PaRaALLELOGRAM, 
PotycGon, Ficure, &c. 

ANGLEs are again divided into plane, /pherical, and folid. 

Ancugs, plane, are thofe above-mentioned; which are 
detined by the inclination of two lines in a plane, meeting in 
a point. 

AnGLE, /pherical, is an angle formed on the furface of a 
{phere by the inrerfeGtion of two great circles, or the incli- 
nation of the planes of two great circles of the fphere. 

Hp the properties of fpherical angles, fee SpHerican 
Angle. 

ANGLE, /olid, is the mutual inclination of more than two 
planes, or plane angles, meeting in a point, and not con- 
tained in the fame plane. For the meafure, properties, &c. 
of folid angles, fee Sorin Angie. 

We alfo meet with other lefs ufual forts of angles among 
fome, geometricians ; as 

ANGLE, horned, angulus cornutus, that made bya right 
line, whether a tangent or fecant, with the periphery of a 
circle. 

ANGLE, Junular, angulus lunularis, is that formed by the- 
interfection of two curve lines; the one concave, and the: 
other convex. } 

AncLe, ciffoid, angulus ciffoides, is the inner angle made: 
by two {pherical convex lines interfeGting each other. See 
Cissorp. 

ANGLE, fifroid, angulus JSifroides, is that which has the 
form of a sistRUM. 

ANGLE, pelecoid, angulus pelecoides, is that in figure of a 
hatchet. See Perecorpes. 

ANGLE, in Trigonometry. See Triancue, and Trico- 
NOMETRY. 

For the fines, tangents, and fecants of angles, fee Sine, 
TAanGeENnT, and SEcantT. 

ANGLE, in Geography, a town of France, in the depart 
ment of Vendée, and chief place of a canton, in the diftri@ 
of Sables d’Olonne, ten miles weft-fouth-welt from ‘Lucon. - 

AnGLE is alfo a town of France, in the department of 
Vienne, and chief place of a canton, in the diftri@ of 
Mont Morillon, on the Creufe, 25 miles eaft from Poi- 
tiers. 

Ange, in Mechanics. Angle of diredion, is that coms 
prehended between the lines of direction of two con{piring 
forces. See Direction. 

ANGLE of elevation, is that comprehended between the 
line of direétion of a projeétile, and any plane upon which 
the projection is made, whether horizontal or oblique. Such 
is the angle RAB (Plate I. Mechanics, fig 3.) which is com- 
prehended between the line of direétion of the projeétile 
AR, and the horizontal line A B. 

ANGLE of incidence, is that made by the line of direction 
of an impinging body, in the point of conta&. Such is 
the angle DCA ( fig. 4.) 

ANGLE of refleciion, is that made by the line of nee 

of, 
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of the refleed body, at the point of conta&t from which it 
rebounds. Suc!) is the angle Cy, 

Anoue, in Optics. _ Vifual, or optic angl, is the angle in- 
chided between the two rays drawn trom the two extreme 

oints of an object to the centre of the popil.—Such is the 

angle ABC (Plate 1. Optics, fiy. 2.) comprehended between 
the rays AB and BC, ‘The apparent magnitude of objects 
is creater or lefs, according to the angle under which they 
appear. See Aprarent Macnirups. 

Objects feen under the fame, or an equal angle, always 
appear equal. 

The lealt wifble angle, or the leaft angle under which 
a body can be teen, according to Dr. Hook, 1s one minute ; 
though Dr. Jurin thews, that at the time of his debate with 
Hevelius on this fubjegt, the latt r could probably difcover 
But bedies are 


Dr. Jurin ttates the grounds of this contreverfy, and 


places. 

ANGLE of incidence, in Catopirics, is the leffer angle, made 
by an incident ray of light, with the plane of afpeculum ; 
or, if the fpeculum be concave or convex, witha tangent 1a 
the point of incidence. Such is the angle ABD (jg. 3.) 
Or, as fome define it, it is the angle which a ray of light 
makes with a perpendicular to that point of the furface of 
any medium on which it falls. 

Every incident ray, AB, makes two angles, the one 
acute, ABD, the other obtufe, ABE; though fometimes 
both right. The leffer of fuch angles is the angle of inci- 
dence. See IncipENcE. 

ANGLE of incidence, in Dioptrics, is the angle ABT 
(fig. 4.), made by an incident ray, AB, with a lens, or other 
refraéting furface, HI. 

ANGLE of inclination, is the angle ABD, contained be- 
tween an incident ray, AB, and the-axisor incidence, DB. 
See Axis, &c. 

apse of meet in Catoptrics. Sce Rertecrion. 

NGLE, reflecled; 
ANGLE of refraéttion, 


in Dicptrics. See Rerracrion. 
ANGLE, refraéied, { P 


Ancte, in Afronomy. Angle of commutation. See Com- 
MUTATION. 
ANGLE of elongation, or Angle at the earth. See Eron- 
° ° 


GATION. 

Ancte, parallaéiic. 
RALLAX. 

Anere at the fun, is the angle under which the 
difance of a planet from the ecliptic is {cen from the 
fun. 

Ancte ofthe Eafl, See NonacGesimar. 

Anete of obliquity, of the ecliptic, or the angle of in- 
clination of the axis of the earth, to the axis of the ecliptic, 
is now nearly 23° 28’. By means of this inclination, fuch 
inhabitants of the earth as live beyond 45° of latitude, have 
more of the fun’s heat, taking all the year round; and thofe 
who live within 45° have iefs of his heat, than if the earth 
always moved in the equinodtial. See Oxriquiry, and 
Ecuiprtic, 

AnGte of longitude, is the angle which the circle of a 
flar’s longitude makes with the meridian, at the pole of the 
ecliptic. 

Ante of right afcenfion, is the angle which the circle of 


See Pararracric angle and Pa- 
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a ftar’s right afcenfion makes with the meridian at the pole 
of the equator, See Right Ascension, 

AnGte of Pofition. Sve Position. 

Anew, in Navigation. Angle of the rhumb, or loxodro- 
mic Angle. See Ruumn, and Loxopromy. 

Ancues, in Fortification, are undertlood of thofe formed 
by the feveral lines ufed in fortifying, or making a place de- 
fenfible. 

Thefe are of two forts; real, and imaginary. - Real angles 
are thofe which aéiually fubfift and appear in the works. 
Such are the flanked angle, the angle of the epaule, angle of the 
flank, and the re-entering angle of the counter/carp. cmaginary, 
or occult angles, are thole which ave only jubfervient to the 
conftrugtion, and which fubliltno more after the fortification 
is drawn. Such are the angle of the centre, angle of the poly- 
gon, flanking angle, faliant angle of the counterfearp, &cs 

ANGLE of, or at, the centre, is the angle formed at the 
centre of the polygon, by two femidiameters drawn from 
the centre to two adjacent angles, and fubtended by a fide 
of it. Such is the angle CK (Plate Lortificat. fig. 1.) 
This is found by dividing 360 degrees by the number of 
fides in the regular polygon. 

Axore of ihe circumference, is the mixt angle made by the 
ave drawn from one gorge to the other, 

ANGLE of the counter/carp, is that made by the two fides 
of the counterfcarp, meeting before the middle of the 
CURTIN. 

Anote of the curtin, or of the flank, is that made by, or- 
contained between, the curtin and the flank; {uch is the 
angle BAE. ' 

ANGLE of the complement of the line of defince, is the angle 
arifing from the interfection of the two complements one. 
with another. 

ANGLE, diminifoed, is the angle which is made by the 
meeting of the exterior fide of the polygon with the face of 
the sastion. Such is the angle BCE. 

Ancte of the polygon, is the angle GHM, intercepted 
either between the two internal fides GH, and HM, or the 
two external fides. This is the fupplement of the angle at 
the centre, and is found by fubtra¢ting CKF from 180 de- 
grees. 

AnGLe of the epaule, or /houlder, is that formed by the 
flank and the face of the battion. Such is the angle ABC. 

Ante of the interior figure, is theangle GHM, made in 
H, the centre of the battion, by the meeting in the inner- 
mott iides of the figure GH and HM. 

Ancte of the tenaille, or flanking angle outward, is that 
made by the two rafant lines of defence, . e. the two faces 
of the baftion when prolonged. 

Anate flanking iiward, is the angle CIH, made by the 
flanking line with the curtin. 

Ancte, flanked, by fome called the angle of the bajlion, 
is the angle BCS, made by the two faces of the batlion, BC, 
CS; being the.outermolt part of the baftion, and that moft 
expofed to the enemy’s batteries, and therefore by fome 
called the point of ihe baflion. 

Ancte of the flank, is that formed by the flank, and the 
curtin. 

ANGLE forming the flank, is that confifting of one flank, 
and one DEM{-gorge. 

Ancte forming the face, is that compofed of one flank, 
and one face. = 

Axcte of the triangle, is half the angle of the polygon; 
or half the {upplement of the angle at the centre. 

Anate of the moat, is that made before the curtin, where 
it is interfected. ; , 
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ANGLE, re-entering, or re-enfrant, is that whofe vertex is 
turned inwards, towards the place. 1 ' 

Ancteé, faliant, or fortant, is that which advances its 
point toward the field. 

ANGLE of the tenaitlley or the outward flanking angle, called 
alfo the angle of the moat, or the dead angle, 1s made by the 
two lines fichant in the faces of the two battions, extended 
till they meet in an angle towards the curtin. ‘T’his always 
turns its point in towards the work. : 

ANGLE, dead, is a re-entering angle, which is not flanked 
or defended. 

Ancue of a wall, in Archite@ure, is the point or corner 
where the two fides or faces of a wall meet. 

AnGute Bar, in Carpentry, is that which is perpendicular 
to the horizon, in the angle formed by any two faces ef a 
bow-window, whofe plan is a polygon. 

Ancte Bracket of a cove or cornice, is that which fands 
in a perpendicular plane, pafling through the diagonal of 
the plan, ranging in every right line horizontally, directed 
along the edges of the common ribs that are fixed on cither 
fide of it. 

Ancre Rib of a groin, is that which ftands in the per- 
pendicular plane pafling through the diagonal of the plan, 
and ranging in right lines in every horizontal direction with 
the common ribs that are fixed on either fide of it. Thefe 
two laft are the fame in principle, their difference being only 
in the application ; for their defcription, fee a Groin. 

ANGLEN, or AnceEcen, in Geography, a {mall diftri& 
of the duchy of Slefwick, in Denmark, from 16 to 20 
miles in length, and about as much in breadth, fatuate between 
Flenfourg and Slefwick. fee Ancurs. 

ANGLER, a fifherman, or other perfon who pratifes 
ANGLING. 

Anglers are to be diftinguifhed from poachers. Some 
make the fame difference between them, that is between the 
fair trader and fmugsler. Accordingly the legiflature has 
made the latter penal, but laid no reltraint on the former. 
Angling can do no prejadice to the ffh of a rivers Anglers 
fii for their recreation, not for lucre; whereas poachers 
make it their livelihood. 

Ancter, in Jchthyology, the Englifh name of the batra- 
chos of Ariltotle and Oppian, and the rana pifcatrix of 
Pliny and Ovid: a {pecies of Lopuius. 

ANGLERIA, Papre Camitio pi Cremona, in Bi- 
ography, author of a mufical traé& entitled, ‘ Regole di 
Contrappunto,”’ publifhed at Milan 1622. 

ANGLES of a battalion, in the Military Art, are thofe 
foldiers that are placed where the ranks and files terminate. 
See BatTAtion. : 

The angles of a battalion are faid to be blunted, when the 
foldiers at the four corners are removed, fo that the {quare 
battalion becomes oftagonal; this was an evolution very 
common among the ancients, though now difufed. 

ANGLES, in Anatomy, are underltood of the canthi, or 
corners of the eye, where the upper eye-lid meets with the 
under. 

That next the nofe is called the great or internal, and 
that towards tne temples, the £/s or external angle, or 
CANTHUS. 

Anctes, in Afrology, denote certain honfes of a figure, 
or fcheme of the heavens. hus the horofcope of the firlt 
honfe is termed the angle of the ea/l. 

Ancves, Jnflruments for meafuring horizontal, in Affronomy. 
See Horizonrar. 

AnGLes, in Geography, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Herault, aed chief place of a canton, in the 
aiftri& of St. Pons, three leagues wett-north-welt from 
St. Pons. 
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Awnexes, in Hifory, are faid to have been a tribe of the 

uevi, who, in the time of Cafar (Bell. Gall. lib. iv.), were 
the greatelt and braveft of all the German nations. This 
tribe, after various adventures and migrations, fettled in that 
part of the Cimbric Cherfonefus, which now ‘forms the 
duchy of Slefwick, where fome veftiges of their name> ftill 
remain in the diftri€t of Anglen. The mott probable ety- 
mology of the name deduces it from the Saxon « Angel or 
Engel,” fignifying “a fifh-hook ;”? aud intimating that the 
Angles were much addicted to piracy, and were fo called by 
the neighbouring nations, becaufe, like fith-hooks, they 
caught all that was in the fea. From thefe people the 
Englith are faid to have originated; for when they were 
folicited by the Britifi ambaffador to fuccour their 
countrymen againft the Scots and Piéts, they embarked, 
with greater {pirit and in greater numbers than any of 
the other German nations; and having expelled the PiGs, 
and made themfelves mafters of the country, they had 
the honour of giving their name to England and its in- 
habitants. The reafon, it is faid, why the name of Aigles 
was preferred to that of Saxons feems to have been, becaufe 
it was more diltin@tive and more honourable: there being 
at that time a large nation of Saxons on the continent, who 
were in difrepute on account of their manners, and the de- 
feats which they had fuffered from Charlemagne. It may 
be added, that the Angles conttituted the greateft part of 
Egbert’s fubje€is: all the northern, eaftern, and midland 
counties, being inhabited by them. Egbert publifhed an 
edict, dated at Winchefter in the year 527, abolifhing the- 
diltinétions of Saxons, Jutes, and Englith, commanding all 
his fubje€ts for the future to be called by the latter name 
only. Rapin’s Hift. vol. i. p. 89. : 

ANGLESEA, or Anctesey, the Mona of Tacitus ir 
Geography, the Englifh name for Mdn, an ifland on the north- 
ern extremity of Wales, from which it is feparated only 
by a narrow channel, called the Menai. It is about 20 miles 
in length, by 17 miles in breadth ; or as others fay, 25 long, 
and 18 broad; and is one of the fix counties of North 
Wales; which is divided into three hundreds: that isto fay, 
Aber Fraw, with its townfhips of Llivon and Malltreath; 
Khofyr, with its townfhips of Tindaethwy and Menai; and 
Cemaes, with its towoflips of Twrcelynand Talybolion. Ac- 
cording to a late eftimate Anglefea contains about 200,000 
acresot land, and 20,000 inhabitants ; and is divided into feven 
hundreds, 74 parifhes, and four market towns; fituate with- 
in the diocefe of Bangor. The chief town is Beaumaris. 
The air is in general good, except when the thick fogs arife 
from the Irish feas; but in autumn it is cold and aguifh. 
The foil, which, on the firlt afpeét, appears rocky and 
mountainous, is neverthelefs fertile, and prodaces a number 
ef cattle, and great quantities of corn, fent annually 
to England. However much of the land lies undrained, and 
full of turfy bogs, or poiated rocks; and yet there are 
fome rich farms in the interior and along the coaft, particu- 
larly that which is oppolite to Caernarvonfhire. ‘The gene- 
ral face of the country is low, flat, and unpleafant. 

This ifland, which is known to the Welth only by the 
namé of Mon, obtained the appellation of Anglefey, among 
the Englith, from the following circumftance: in the year 
S19, Iegbert invaded North Wales; and after rayaging fe- 
veral diitriéts, he patfled over into Mona; defeated the 
Welth, in a bloody battle near Beaumaris; and, in confe- 
quence of his victory, be got pofleffion of the whole ifland. 
He was able to maintain himfelf there only for a {hort time; 
being driven out by Mervyn, king of North Wales; never- 
thelefs, the Englifh ever after continued to call the place 
Anglefey, or the ifland of the Angles. 

Acrording to a curious hiftorical document, contained in 
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the Britith Triads, this ile once formed a part of the main 
land, The paffage is to the following purport: “ he 
three original iflands adjoining to Britain were Orkney, 
Man, and Wight; and afterwards the fea broke the land, 
fo that Mén became an ifland; and in like manner Orkney 
was broken; fo that there were formed a multitude of 
iflands; and other places on the coafts of Scotland and 
Wales were broken by the fea, and betame iflands.”’ 

The book entitled, Mona Antiqua Feftaurata, was written 
by Rowlands, to prove that Anglefa Was the’ metropolitan 
feat of druidifm. An hypothefis formed from the recital of 
the deltruction of the druids there by Suctonius Paulinus; 
or probably fuggefted by a partiality for his native place, 
and certainly without duly. weighing-its title to that pre- 
eminence, for if he had done fo, he mult have difcovered fuch 
a pofition to be deftitute of any folid foundation. 

Nothing more ought to be inferred from the account of 
the Druids having been found by the Romans in Anglefey, 
than that they were overtaken in their retreat; for they 
always avoided the feat of war, agreeably to their principles ; 
but here they did not expect ihe appearance of the enemy 
fo fuddenly, and very likely they had not the means time 
enough of retreating farther. 

In the next place, that ifland does not abound with any 
monuments or remains, in {nfficient numbers to induce a 
belief of its having been the permanent* centre of druidifm ; 
and in truth there is not perhaps a country in all Wales, but 
which abounds more with fuch velliges than Anglefey. 

It is alfo to be naturally fuppofed that the principal’ place 
of meetings would have been fixed upon in the moft convenient 
fituation for the different ftates of Britain and of Gaul to 
attend ; and free from the ob{truétions of large rivers, and 
other obftacles; whereas the ifle of Anglefey was pecu- 
liarly the reverfe of all this; and we mutt, therefore, feek 
elfewhere for the alma mater of the Bards, Druids, and: 
Ovates. 

The open grounds of Wiltfhire then neceffarily draw our 
attention: there we find Avebury, the grand national circle 
of the Britons ; and there too is it faid to be by the bardic 
Triads; and compared with this, no fimilar workin the country 
bears any comparifon in grandeur and extent of defign. 

The glory of Mona mutt, therefore, be configned to its 
proper {phere ; for it never had a more extended orbit than 
it has now: in druidical times it had its {mall provincial 
circles, as in the prefent day it has its parifh churches. 

The greateft curiofity which Anglefea can boaft, and the 
chief fource of its wealth, is the Paris mountain, the name of 
which is moft probably derived from the old Welfh word 
“ Praos,”’ fignifying ‘« brafs,”? which might eafily be cor- 
‘rupted into Paris. The copper-mines in this part of the 
ifland are fwppofed to have been known and worked by the 
Romans; a pool on the top of the mountain having been 
diftinguifhed, long before the prefent works were formed, 
by the name of the Mine-pool. ‘The mine of this mountain 
is confiderably more than a mile in circumference, and on an 
average 1300 men are conftantly employed in it. It has the 
fingular advantage of being worked in the open airs a cir 
cumftance which expedites the labour, and fecures the health 
of thofe that are employed. : 

Abundance of vitriolic water is found in thefe works, 
which is fo ftrong as. inftantaneoufly to turn whatever fleel 
or iron is dipped into i:, to the colour and appearance of 
copper, This water is expofed to the fun im large open 
troughs, and the copper quality is extrated from it by a 
curious procefs. Great quantities of fulphur are alfo pro- 
duced, and its fublimation is carried on in various fpots upon 
the mountain, till at lait the whole is collected into fome 
large boiling-houfes, and formed into rolls of brimitone, 
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The copper ore is then carried down to fome fmelting-houfes, 
con{tructed in the valley below near the fea-fide, where 
every remaining operation is performed with wonderful art 
and affiduity. _Lead-ore, rich in filver, is alfo found in the 
fame mountain ; and in the norih-weftern part of the ifland 
is a quarry of green marble intermixed with afbettos. 
Anglefea fends two members to the unperial parliament ; 
one for the county; and one for Beaumaris. 
ANGLESQUEVILLE, a town of T'vance, in the des 
partment of the Lower Seine, and chief place of a canton, 
in the diftrict of Dieppe, 16 miles north from Rouen, ’ 
ANGLIA, Easr, in Hifory, one of the kingdoms of 
the Heptarchy, founded by the Angles that landed ot 
the eaftern coalts of Britain, under 12 chiefs, the furvivor 
of whom, Uffa, in 571, aflumed the title of king of the 
Eaft-Angles. This kingdom was bounded on the north b 
the Humber andthe German Ocean, ou the ealt by the fame 
ocean, on the fouth by the kingdom of Effex, and on the 
welt by Mercia. Its greateft length was 80, and its greatett 
breadth 55 miles. - 1t contained the two counties pf Norfolk 
and Suffolk, with part of Cambridgefhire. The chief towns 
were Norwich, Thetford, Ely, and Cambnge. Earpwold, 
the fourth monarch of this kingdom, was converted to 
Chrittianity by the influence of Edwin, king of Northum- 
berland; but his wife, who was an idolatrefs, foon brought 
him back to her religion. After his death, and the inter- 
regnum that followed, Sigebert, who had been educated in 
France, reftored Chriftianity, and introduced learning among 
the Eaft-Angles. Some pretend that he founded the Unis 
verfity of Cambridge, or rather fome fchools in that~ place. 
Ethelbert, who was the laft fovereign of this kingdom, and 
who received bis crown from Etheldred in 790, was trea- 
cheroufly murdered by Offa, king of Mercia, in 792, whip 
feized his kingdom; and from that time: Eaft- Anglia was 
united with Mercia. wn 
ANGLICA, in Entomology, a fpecies of Pimetia, found 
in England very rarely. It is black, anterior part of the 
thorax roundifh, wing-cafes ftriated with dots, antennze 
reddifh at the apex. Gmelin. This is the defcription of 
Fabricius, which Gmelin adopts. It was defcribed by Fat 
bricius in the fpecies infeGtorum, under the name Pime via 
Morro; but in the laft arrangement of infeéts by that author, 
tt is placed in the genus Hetors, under the fpecific name 
Pimdlia. Gmelin makes a fubdivifion of the genus’ pi- 
meba, under the name Helops, in which this fpecies is in 


‘cluded.—Alfo, a fpecies of Cur ¥somea, found in England. 


It is blue-black, wing-cafes black, brafly and ftriated with 
dots; wings red. Forft. Nov. Inf.— Fabricius. ! 
ANGLICANA, a fpecies of Attica, in the Fabrician 
arrangement, and found in’ England. It is in general 
black, except the wing.cafes and fhanks of the legs, which 
aed 


are pale. Fabricius. i 
ANGLICANE gutte. See Guttz. ah he) 
ANGLICANUS /udor. See Supor. 


ANGLICISM, a word, or phrafe, in the Englith proms 
or a manner of {peech peculiar to the Englith tongue. ‘ 

ANGLICUS, in Entomology, a fpecies of CzramByx, 
found in England and France. It has a fpinous thorax, 
and two oblique yellow ftiipes on the wing-cafes. Gmelin. 
This is the Fabrician defeription, and in that arrangement it 
belongs to the Ruacium genus. It is alfo the leptura 
mordax of Degeer, and Stenocorus of Geoffroy. : 

ANGLING isa branch of fifhing; or the art of catch- 
ing fith by means of a rod, to which is attached a line, 
a hook, and a bait. It is more generally: praGtifed for 
amufement than for profit, and is a fport of confiderable 
antiquity, and: followed with the greatef avidity by fome 
perfons in every rank a life. Is has fome eminent advan. 
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tages over many other rural {ports ; itis but little dangerous, 
incurs but little expence, and is productive of fome profit. 
It is peculiarly fitted for the placid and thoughtful; nor 
need the gay and volatile defpair of finding their attention 
engaged, while the more active mode of fly-fifhing remains 
in ufe. Perhaps there are few purfuits that difplay more 
elegant attitudes than that of throwing the fly; nor are 
there but few in which the expectation is fo much kept 
alive, with fo little bodily or mental exertion, as in this 
delightful branch of the art. On the other hand, fimple 
float angling has its advantages likewile ; forin this the infirm 
and aged may partake, and the folitary or reclufemay purfue 
the amufement, without fear of the interruptions of the bufy 
or impertinent ; here, likewife, the contemplativesmay com- 
bine relaxation with improvement, as few perfons have a 
greater opportunity of {tudying nature inher varied garb 
than the angler. 

The laws have ever been favourable to this purfuit, pro- 
teéting the authorifed fifher, and punifhing the depredations 
ef the poacher, As early as Edward I. we find, that 
imprifonment and triple damages, were awarded againtt 
any trefpaflers, if a.tainted at the fuit of the party. 3 Ed. I. 
Cc. 20. 

By Elizabeth it was enacted, that if any perfons wrong- 
fully take or kill fith, from any ponds, &c. kept for the 
purpofe of angling, he or they fhall be imprifoned, pay 
triple damages, and find fecurity for his or their good be- 
haviour for feven years. 5 Eliz.c. 21. The 22d and 23d 
Car. II. c. 29. recites, that the ufe of an angle, net, hair, 
noofe, troll, or fpear, or the taking of fifh in any way, or 
the being aiding therein, without the confent of the owner, 
or lord of the manor, is forbidden ; and that perfons fv offend- 
ing fhall, on difcovery and conviction thereof, have triple 
damages awarded again{t them, to be levied by diftrefs. 
And in the fame ftatute it appears, that any jultice of the 

eace is authorifed to take and dellroy every inftrument ufed 
e thefe purpof:s. By the 4th and sth W. III. ¢. 23. 
§ 5,6. no perion was even to have or keep in his poffeffion any 
net, angle, or.other engine for the taking or dellroying of 
fith, other than the makers and fellers thereof, and than the 
owners and occupiers of a river or fifhery. And again, 
5 Geo. IIL. c. 14. § 1, 2. not only perfons who entered 
any park or other ground fenced in, wherein there was any 
water containing hfh, and ftole thereout; but thofe who 
receive and buy fuch filh, fhail be fubjeéted, equally with 
the offenders, to feven years tranfportation. By the fame 
a, the taking fifh unlawfully from any water, not fituated 
in enclofcd ground, is punifhable by the forfeiture of 5/. ; 
but by the black aé&, the breaking down of the head and 
mound of any fifh-pond, was made felony without benefit 
of clergy. 

There is no art, the pra¢tice of which appears more fimple, 
at firft view, than that of angling; yet there are few that 
require more nicety and precilion, nor is there any for which 
it is more difficult to give precife rules. There is a {pecics 
of acquired knowledge, amounting to a knack, that con- 
flitutes a fuccefsful angler, but which he can with difii- 
culty impart to others. 

The fifh ufually caught by angling are the falmon, falmon 
fry, falmon trout, bull trout or fcurf, fewen or whitling, 
laltfpring or fhedder, mullet, fmelt, barbel, flounder, 
eel; all which vifit the falt water. Thafe which are 
likewife taken by this mode, and do not vifit the falt water, 
arethe trout, grayling, pike or jack, perch, tench, carp, 
chub, bream, rudd, roach, dace or dare, gudgeon, bleak 
or whiting, minnow, loach, &c. which feveral fih fee under 
their proper heads. 

Thefe feveral fith require different tackle, baits of various 
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kinds, and fome are taken in one feafon, while others are 
fecured in another ; ofall which it is eflentially neéceffary that 
the angler fhould be aware, as well as cg the partichlar weather, 
favourable to the fport. 

- The tackle made ufe of muft be carefully attended to, the 
principal of which is the rod. An angler intending to fih 
at a diltance from home, fhould be furnifhed with two rods ; 
if near home, he mutt ftill carry a {pare top, or he may be 
much inconvenienced. When two rods are taken, it is pru- 
dent to let one be of the cultomary form ; the other may be 
a {trong cane, in the form of a walking-itick, which may 
prove ufeful in cafe of emergency. It fhould be fo contrived 
as to fit the ftock of the landing-net, and it will moreover 
be ufeful in fording rivers, &c. It is necefflary to confider 
the fize and nature of the fifh in the choice of a rod. The 
larger kinds require one of contiderable ftrength, with the 
addition of a reel and running line, pafling through rings or 
eyes placed on the rod frem one end tothe other. A fifhing- 
rod fhould be pliant, yet firm, with an eafy play in the hand, 
and a regular bend, as though formed of one entire piece. 
Thofe which are jointed with ferrules are the beft, and for 
larye fifh, as falmon, it is proper that within each ferrule 
there fhould be a male [crew, to fit into a female fcrew, 
within the attached joint, by which means the rod is farther 
fecured, and is certain of a regular play. In dry weather 
it is prudent to dip each joint in the water previoufly to in- 
troducing them to each other, and if any difficulty occurs 
in undoing them from the [welling of the wood, they fhould 
be held over a candle or before the fire. A rod fhould be 
kept neither too dry nor too moilt ; in the one cafe it be- 
comes brict!e, in the other it is rendered rotten. It fhould be 
hung up with a weight attached to the end, by which it is 
kept from warping, and it may be varnifhed to preferve it 
from worms. See Fisuinc-rod. 

The ang'er fhould farther have a variety of lines of various 
firengths, and of colours adapted to the waters he {ports in, 
which is a caution of the utmolt moment, and not.in general 
fufficiently attended to. Lines fhou'd be coiled or wound 
on acylinder. When wound, as is ufual, ona bit of {plit 
cane, or flat flick, forked at the two, ends, or on long lime 
machines, the {harp turns are apt to cut the gut or line, 
See Fisuinc- fines. 

Hooks of various fizes are neceflary, attached and un- 
attached, with floats of cork, of quills and of porcupine 
{pears.. Spare caps, fplit fhot, fhoemaker’s wax, bullets, 
plummets, are all likewife neceffary ; nor fhould the angler 
forget a clearing-ring, which is ufeful in ditengaging the 
hese when entangled among weeds, or faftened to a 
ftump. It is formed of a heavy brafs or iron ring, of 
about two, inches in diameter, with feveral yards of twine 
attached, and is made ufe of by pafling it over the large 
end of the rod, and gently letting down the line to the ob- 
ftruétion ; when by pulling the twine, the hook will be either 
difengaged, or it will be broken off without damage to the 
reft of the line, by ftraining it or the rod. 

A difgorger is likewife among the requifites, as fome 
fifh by their eagernefs {wallow the hoak with the bait ; 
in which cafe, a piece of flat.cane or wood, about fix 
inches long, and half an inch wide, forked at the ends, and 
pafled down the throat, removes the hook, by gently pulling 
the line. A landing-net will often be found neceflary when 
a large fith is caught ; thofe are the beft whofe hoops fold 
up, and the handle may be the walking-flick rod before 
mentioned. All thefe, with any other neceflary articles, 
may be taken in a bafket, firlt:wrapped up in an oil fkin 
cafe, when on the return, the fifh,in the bafket will not 
injure them. For the articles neceflary for Ay fifhing, {ce 
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It may in. this place be remarked, that the prudent fither 
will always be cloathed in grave colours, or at leaft in fuch 
as are not gaudy. Fra thofe who wade much, but which is 
not a prudent method, a fhort fhooting-jacket is convenient. 
The experienced filherman will always likewife provide him- 
felf with {pirits, in cafe of falling into the water or other 
accidents. ‘Chere are many other {mall articles alfo necef- 
fary, as twine, pliars, fcilfars, a penknife; and it will be 
found ufeful always to be furnifhed with fome trimmers, to 
d&, if the fport fhould not prove fo good as expected. 

The baits made ufe of mult be particularly attended to 
by the angler, he fhould not only procure the beft of every 
kind, but he mutt be careful to appropriate his bait to the 
fifh he means to entrap, and likewile according to the various 
feafons. Te mutt felect fuch articles to allure moft, that 
nature gives at that particular time in the greateft plenty. 
For the flomach of the fifh is adapted to outward circum. 
ftances, preferring food at one time that at others it wholly 
reje&ts, and this is more particularly the cafe in fly fifing. 
An excellent mode of judging what bait is moft likely to 
allure any particular kind of fifh is, when one is caught to 
open it, and examine the ftomach, and whatever is found there 
will furely be the proper bait for others. It is faid, but 
with what truth we are not aware, that the eyes of other 
fifh are a moft excellent bait. Baits made ule of in angling 
are of two kinds, the natural and artifieial; the natural are 
whatever is eaten by the animal in a {late of nature, as {mall 
fifth, trogs, worms of moft kinds, infe@s in great varieties, 
as beetles, butterflies, all the tribe of Summer flics, moths, 
wafps, hornets, grafshoppers, maggots of various kinds, 
and fails; vegetables are ufed with fnccefs, as wheat, 
barley, peas, beans, &c.: artificial baits are the forming 
of whatever imitates the natural food of the animal, as the 
making and painting {mall fifh, and the imitating flies of 
various kinds, which latter forms a very confiderable and in- 
tricate branch of the art. See Fry-//bing. Artificial, baits 
are hikewife various compofitions in the form of pafte: paltes 

re made with dough, bread, all kinds of flour mixed with 
honey, fuet, butter, oil, &c. and in mixing thefe, it is found 
ufeful to adda little cotton, tow, or lint, to make the pafte 
more adhefive. The {pawn of other fith is frequently ufed as 
a bait with fuccefs, and it is very commonly potted for this 
purpofe. 

Ground-bait is a previous method made ufe of by anglers 
to induce fifh to frequent particular {pots ; fome are in the 
habits of throwing this kind of bait into particular places 
every now and then, by which they are almoft certain of find- 
ing {port among the fifh who refort to this favoured phace. 
Others only do it in the evening, or even an hour before they 
angle. Ground baits are of grains, barley, moiftened bread, 
raipings, blood mixed with chopped liver, &c. In running 
ftreams a tin box is introduced, bored with holes, with a 
plummet to fink it, and a line to draw it back at pleafure, 
the worms, crawling through thefe holes gradually, are a 
great inducement to the fifh to hover about the fpot. All 
the recipes of fcetid oils and other allurements are ufelefs. 
See Fisxinc-baits. 

The proper feafons for angling are from the Spring to the 
Autumn, but much depends on the kind of fifh angled for ; 
fome may be caught at all times, others, as thofe of paflage, 
are only tobemet withat particularfeafons, and others, though 
always confined to one piece of water, yet are nearly torpid 
during the Winter, and are found onty in the deeps. 

Weather influences fifh much, and when the wind isin fome 
points, few fifth will bite. The moft unfavourable is the 
eaftern quarter; when the wind is eafterly no {port is to be 
expected. A warm lowering day is the moft favourable, with 
flying fhowers, and a flight ae the water. Water 
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flightly dilurbed infures good fport ; fith then do not eafly 
diltinguifh the tackle, and are molt voracious, having 
falted while the ftream was clear, Hence angling is always 
good when turbid water is clearing, or in the rife be- 
fore it becomes too thick. Opening a mill-dam, raifing 
a fluice, or the turning water from a meadow, infores the 
angler good fport, as it induces the fihh to come to meet 
the food they expeét. In waters affefed by the tide, the 
flood is the bett time for angling; but either ebbing or 
flowing is fit. Whirlpools, eddies, the mill-tails, fides of 
bridges, and under the arches, are places the anglers fhould 
not pais over. 

All places not difturbed by wind or weather are proper ¢ 
Ger fpots, covered with weeds, are much fought alter by 
fith. 

Sometimes when you are angling in any fpot, and have 
had good fport, and the fifh fuddenly leave off biting ; it 
is probable a pike or fome fith of prey is at hand, in which 
cale a minnow, placed on your hook alive, will probably 
take him; but the trimmers, before mentioned, are the belt 
preventive. See Fisninc. 

AnGuinc, Bladder, differs from trimmer angling, in this ; 
inftead of a cork, a bladder is made ufe of, by which means 
much diverfion is occafioned ; for as the bladder is drawn 
under the water by the force of the fith; it returns by its 
own want of fpecific gravity, which ferves to ftrike him 
more forcibly and prevents his difporging the heok. 

Ancuinc, Float, is made ule of in contradiltin@ion to 
ground angling, trimmer an sling, and fly angling, &c. and 
confifts in the ufe of a line acts than the rod by two or 
three feet, with fhot not to fink the float, but to let it goun- 
der water on the fligheft touch or bite of the fith. In the 
rivers a cork float is moft proper, in ftanding water a quill 
is generally ufed. Perch, chud, carp, tench, barbel, and 
grayling, are caught in this manner. ; 

ANGLING, Ground, is practifed with a fine rod and line, 
without a float, and fometimes produces excellent {port, 
A bullet or plumb of lead is attached to the line, eight or 
nine inches from the baited hook, by boring a hole and 
palling the line through it; at the lower end placing a fhot 
in the ufual manner to prevent the plummet from flipping. 
This mode proves excellent for large ceep-fwimming wa 
fifth ; and in Winter when they confine themfelves wholly to 
the deeps. A well-fcoured worm is an exce'lent bait for 
this method, which is found very fuccefsful againit the bar~ 
bel. When one of thefe fith is obferved to take the bait, 
as he bites ftrong, he fhould be infantly fruck; the rod 
ufed for him likewife fhould be ringed, and furnifhed with a 
winch or reel, and twenty-five or thirty yards of line, which 
fhould have gimp to the bottom of it. But asa general 
rule for other fithes, the rod and line fhould be fine, and 
when the bait is obferved to be taken, the angler fhould not 
ftrike immediately ; but flacken his line, to give the fifh an 
opportunity to fwallow the hook. ‘Trout are often taken 
in this manner, as well as chub; for the former, morn- 
ing and evening prove the belt, except in cloudy weather, 
” muddy water, when you may filh for him the whole 
ay. 

Aneiinc, Night, is of two kinds; that wherein the 
angler attends in perfon to watch his fport ; and that where- 
in he lays linesin different modes, as trimmers, bladders, &c. 
and returns in the morning to fee his fuccefs. By the 
former method may be taken fome of the fineft and largeft 
fifh of moft kinds; but among trout it has been found fin- 
gularly fuccefsful ; and it is obferved, that the largeft trout 
are caught by this means in the ftill clear deeps. The 
tackle ufed in this fport fhould be ftrong, and the bait 
ftriking ; a6 the large garden-worm, fnails, a minnow, &c. 
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Caft off at a diftance, drawing your line gently againf the 
flream, if any ; not fuffering it to fink, but keeping it near 
the furface. A float may be ufed cr not at difcretion. 
When the fifh rifes, the noife will alarm the angler, who is 
then to give both time and Jine enough to fwallow the hook, 
when flightly ftriking fecures him. When this method 
does not fucceed, it will be prudent in the angler t» apply 
a plummet, as in ground angling, and to fink his bait, for 
though there may be fifh in that part, they may not probably 
be difpofed to rife. 

Acuna, Sea. It is frequent for perfons to go out in 
boats fome way from fhore, to angle for whiting, cod, &c. 
From pier heads, and the mouths of rivers likewife, it is often 
fuccefsfully pra&tifed: from the former are often taken 
haddock, cod, whiting, plaife, and fmall barbel, by means 
of a ftrong rod and line well leaded, with a cork float, and 
a large hook, baited with fcoured red worms, fhrimps, and 
gentles, a raw mufcle, the infide of a fmall crab, whipt 
round the hook with a little white wool; or a bit of any 
other fith. If the water is very deep, the bait is permitted to 
pals to about mid water; if not, towards the bottom. 

Axctixc, Snap, is a method made ufe of for thofe 
fifth that eafily part with the bait when taken; or for any 
fith, at thofe times when they are fpawning, for being then 
fick, they will eafily difgorge the bait before the hook has 
been ftruck, but by means of a double {pring hook, which is 
ftruck with a forcible jerk the contrary way to that in 
which the fifh runs, he is fecured. The beft hooks made 
ufe of for this purpofe are purchafed at fifhing-tackle fhops, 
being made with a double {pring. The rod fhould be ftrong 
and the line ftrong likewife, and not fo long as the rod, with 
a large cork float, The mode of baiting the fnap hook is 
thus: makea hole with a fharp penknife in the fide of the 
bait fifh, then put the gimp that is faftened to yourhook 
into it, and draw it out at the mouth, till the fpring hook 
comes to the place where the incifion was made; when this is 
done, put it into the belly of the fifth, then have a piece of 
lead, about the fize of a horfe bean, though of an oval-form, 
with a hole through it from end to end large enough for the 
gimp to go through, draw it down to the fith’s mouth, then 
put it init, and few it up. 

Awncuinc, Trimmer, is an economical mode made ufe 
of either at night, or when you are fifhing by other methods, 
by fetting fome trimmers at a diftance, waiting the event, and 
continuing your angling in another part. It is particularly 
fuccefsful in meers, canals, large ponds, or any {till water. 
Tt requires a round cork, fix inches in diameter, with a 
groove on which to wind your line, except fo much of it 
near the line hook, as will allow the bait to hang about mid- 
water; and fo much of the other end as will reach to the 
bank or a ftump ; but if you have a boat, they need not be 
faflened at all. “As foon asa fith takes the bait and runs 
away with it, the line unwinds itfelf off the trimmer without 
giving any check; but it will be prudent when you come to 
the line, to give a flight jerk to make your prey more 


fecure. 

Anciinc-fy. See Fisuinc-fy. 

pena an See il 

AncuinG-line. See Fisuinc-/ine. 

Ancuinc-rod. See Fisuine-rod. 

ANGLO-CALVINISTS, a name given by fome £c- 
clefiaftical Hiflorians to the members of the church of 
England, becaufe their dotrinal articles are built on the 
fyftem of Calvin; though fome modern writers, without 
fufficient reafon, pretend that the dottrinal fyftem of the 
Englith church is Armipian. 


he Anglo-Calvinifts make oae of the four branches or 
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divifions of Calvinifm ; and as fuch ftand diftinguifhed from 
the pure Canvinisrs, the Piscarorrans, and the Armi- 
NIANS. 

ANGLOISE, in Mufic, an Englifh country-dance, is fo 
called in France. tune and figure. 

ANGLO-NORMANS, in Aifory. 

ANGLO-SAXONS. See Saxons. 

ANGLO-SAXON Jangnaze, that fpoken by the ancient 
Angli, or Saxons, who fettled in England. 

jt was thus called from the people, who were partly Angli, 
partly Saxon. 

It is otherwife denominated fimply, Saxon. 

The Anglo-Saxon, or Englifh-Saxon, is properly the 
original Englith ; beipg the language which our Saxon an- 
celtors firfl eftablifhed in this ifland. It is now called An- 
glo-Saxon, to diflinguifh it from the modern or prefent 
Englith, 

Many extravagant things have been advanced concerning 
the great antiquity and fuperior excellence of the Anglo- 
Saxon language, which was a diale&t of the Gothic or Teu- 
tonic. According to fome writers, it was the moft ancient 
and moft excellent language in the world ; fpoken by our 
firft parents in Paradife, and from it they pretend to derive 
the names Adam, Eve, Cain, Abel, and thofe of all the 
antediluvian patriarchs. But it will be fufficient for us to 
fay, that the Teutonic or Anglo-Saxon tongue ts fo ancient, 
that it is impoffible to trace it to its origin; and that it was 
fo excellent and copious, as to enable thofe who fpoke it to 
exprefs all their ideas with fufficient force and perfpicuity- 
Some have faid that this language confifted almolt entirely of 
words of one fyllable; but we do not find that the moft an— 
cient {pecimens of this language abound in any remarkable 
degree in monofyllables; but they contain a competent 
number of words, confifting of two, three, and four fylla- 
bles. Some learned men have either difcovered, or imagined, 
a very great affinity between the Greek and the Anglo- 
Saxon, both in their radical words, and in their general 
ftruGture ; and it muft be acknowledged, that in fome of the 
words which they have feleCted, the fimilarity is very ob- 
fervable, whilft in others it feems to be fanciful and far- 
fetched. With regard to their general formation and ftruc- 
ture, a great analogy has been obferved between thefe two 
languages, in. the termination of the infinitive of their 
verbs, in the ufe of their articles and negatives, and in the 
manner of comparing their adjectives and compounding their 
words, and alfo in fome other particulars. ‘The affinity be- 
tween thefe languages is fuppofed to have been occafioned 
by the vicinity, relationfhip, and commercial intercourfe be- 
tween the Goths and Greeks in very remote ages, The 
Anglo-Saxon language in this country underwent gradual: 
changes, but from the fpecimens of different ages we may 
perceive the difference that fubfifled between the Anglo- 
Saxen and modern Englifh; and, at the fame time, difcover 
their great refemblance, and the gradual approaches of the 
former of thefe languages to the latter. ‘The following is 
a fpecimen of the moft ancient copy of the Lord’s prayer 
in Saxon, with a very literal tranflation, faid to have been 
written by /Eadfrid, bifhop of Lindisfarne, about A. D. 
709. 


See Normans. 


Urin Fader thic arth in heofnas, 
Our Father which art in heaven 3. 
1. Sic gehalgad thia noma, 
be hallowed thine name ; 
2, To cymeth thin rye, 
To come thine kingdom ; 
9, Sic thin willa fue is in neofnas and in eortho, 
Be thine will fo is in heaven and. in earth ; 
4 Uria: 
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4. Urin hlef ofirwittlic fel us to daig, 
Our loaf fuper-excellent give us to day ; 

. And forgefe us feylda urna, fue we forgefan feyldy um 
urum, 

And forgive us debts ours, fo we forgiven debts of 
ours ; 

And no inlead ufig in cuttoung, 

And not lead us into tempration 5 

Ah gefrig ulich fran ifle, 

But free us each from evil. 


= 


6. 


a 
Amen. 

In this fpecimen we fee that there are not above three or 
four wordy altogether obfolete, and quite unintelligible to an 
Englith reader. The language fpoken by our anceftors 
above a thoufand years ago was copious, expreflive, and 
mufical; abounding very much in vowels, diphthongs, and 
polyfyllables, which are efteemed the greatelt excellencies of 
language. The fubftance of it refembles modern Englith, 
and molt of the woresare {till in ufe, though the {pelling and 
meaning of many of them are changed. ‘The Anglo-Saxon 
language was fteadily retained by the Englith 5 and it over- 
came all the efforts of the Conqueror and his fucceffors to 
fubftiture the Norman in its place. It forced its way at 
length into the courts of jultice, from which it had been 
excluded almott 300 years ; and in 1352, an act of parliament 
was made, that all pleadings in all courts, both of the king 
and of inferior lords, fhould be in the Englifh tongue. The 
Anglo-Saxon that was fpoken in England about 200 years 
after the conquelt, wes furprifingly pure, and had very little 
mixture of Latin, French, or any otherlanguage. In the 
courfe of the rqth century, it gradually changed into what 
may be called Englith. ‘his was owing to various caufes. 
The animofity fubfifting between the potterity of the Nor- 
mans and Anglo-Saxons was extinguifhed, and they were 
confolidated, in a great meafure, by inter-marriages and 
ether means, into one people. Many of the Normans, who 
were engaged in agriculture, trade, and manufactures, found 
it neceflary to fpeak the prevailing language of the multi- 
tude. Moreover, Chaucer, Gower, Wickliff, and others, 
compoied voluminous works, both in profe and verfe, in 
Englith ; and being men of learning, well acquainted with 
French and Latin, and fome of them with Greek and Ita- 
lian, they borrowed many words and idioms from thofe lan- 
guages, with which they adorned and enriched their own. 
‘Thus the Anglo-Saxon tongue was greatly changed, and 
the language of the belt writers approached nearer to mo- 
dern Englifh than that of Robert of Gloucefter and others 
who flonrifhed in the r3thcentury. Neverthelefs, the Eng- 
lifh of the r4th century was {tll fo different from that of 
the 18th and roth, that a mere Englifh reader cannot al- 
ways underftand it without a gloffary. Betides various dia- 
leéts and different modes of pronouncing the Englifh pre- 
vailed, at the time to which we now refer, in different diftri@s. 
Henry’s Hitt. vol. iv. p. 363—373- vol. vill. p. 391—395. 

AncGuo-Saxon vwerfions of the New Teftament are extaut 
inmanufcript, and acopious account is given of feveral of them 
ia Le Long’s Bibliotheca Sacra ; the beft edition of which ts 
that of Marfh, publifhed at Halle, in fix vols. gto. 1778— 
1790. Some books of the Bible were tranflated by Bifhop 
Eadfried, and the gofpel of St. John by Bede; but the 
tradition that King Alfred tranflated the greateit part of 
the New Teltament is very uncertain, The whole verfion 
has never been printed, but the four gofpels have been pub- 
ifhed by Matthew Parker, William Lifle, and Vhomas 
Marfhall, in 1571, 1638, and 1665; and as they are evi- 
dently tranflated from the old Latin, they may be of ufe in 
determining the readings of that verfion. Marfh’s Michaelis, 
yol. 1. p. 158. S 
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ANGLURE, in Geography, a town of France, in the 
department of Marne, and chief place of a canton, in the 
dittrict of Sezaune, three leagues fouth-fouth-ealt from Se- 
Zane. 

ANGLUS, Thomas, in Biography, an Englith Ca- 
tholic prieft, whofe name was White; was a_profeffed 
follower of the Avriltotelian philofoply in the feventeenth 
century. Being of a roving dilpofition, he wandered 
through feveral parts of Europe. After refiding tor fome 
time at Paris and ‘at Rome, he was principal of a col- 
lege at Lifbon, and fub-principal at Douay. In Eng- 
land he adopted the opinions of Sir Kenelm Digby, with 
whom he lived, and refilled the efforts made by Des 
Cartes to profelyte him to his own fyftem. He was a 
man of a fingular chara¢ter, and combined fome degree of 
acutenefs with confiderable obfcurity of underilanding 5 but 
his writings did not excite the notice and oppolition which 
he expected. Some of them, however, were cenfured by 
the congregation of the Index Expurgatorius at Rome, in 
1658 ; particularly a treatifle entitled ** Inftitutiones Peripa- 
tetice ad mentem fummi viri clariffimique Philofophi Re. 
almi Equites Augliz,’’ printed at Lyons in 1646. He wrote 
alfo ‘* Quetlio Theologica,” with a view of reconciling, in 
the principles of Digby’s peripateticifm, free will with effec. 
tual grace; “ Inilitutiones Theologice,”’ and feveral other 
tracts. He is faid to have written, at the period of the com- 
mencement of the contefts between Charles I. and his 
parliament, in favour of the doétrine of paflive obedience ; 
and he furvived the reftoration of Charles IJ. Gen. 
Dic. 

ANGOI, or Ancoy, in Geography, a province of 
Africa, fituate upon the Loango coalt, lying between Ca- 
congo on the north, and Congo on the fouth ; feparated from 
the former by the river Cabind, and from the latter by the 
Zaire. The inhabitants are extremely indolent, and the 
country little cultivated ; the coafts abound with fith, aud 
the forefts with apes and other animals ; the chief town is 
Bomba-Cengoy. ‘he chief port 1s Cabinda, at the mouth 
of a river of the fame name, about five leagues north of 
Cape Palmerino, on the north fide of the mouth of the 
Zaire. ‘The bay lies commodioufly for trade, wooding and 
watering on the fea-fhore. 4 

ANGOKA, Ancoxa, or Ancapoxa, iflands of, are 
iflands of Africa in the Mozambique Gulf, and to the fouth 
of Mozambique, fituate in 16° 20’ fouth latitude. They 
are fterile, but inhabited. The violent currents occafioned 
by the river St. Efprit, and which drive veffels to the north- 
north-weit againit the fhores of the continent, terminate near 
the northernmoft of thefe iflands. 


ANGOL, or Villa nueva de los Infantes, atown of South 
America, in the province of Chili, fituate on the arm of the 


river Biobia, and about 125 miles north north-eaft of Baldi- 


via. This is one of the molt agreeable towns in Chili. S. 
lat. 37°36’. W. long. 72° 50!. 

ANGOLA, .a country of Africa, anciently called 
Abonda, or Ambonda, and afterwards Dongo, and by the 
Portuguefe Angola, may be divided into Angola proper, or 
that which was formerly a province of Congo, and the king- 
dom of Angola. In the firlt fenfe, it is confined between 
two rivers of Danda, which parts it from that in the north, 
and that of Coanza onthe fouth. In the fecond fenfe, in- 
cluding its additional conqneits, it extends along the Ethis 
opic coafts from the mouth of the Danda, fituatein S. lat. 
8° ro!, to that called St. Francis, in 13° 15’, according to 
fome; but according to the molt accurate geographers, quite 
to Cape Negro, in 16° 21’. According to this laft extent, 
Angola forms a coat of 480 miles, but its greatelt depth 
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eaftward has not been afcertained. The’ whole of Angola 
proper abounds with mountains, interfperfed with a few 
plains, on the fea fide, and between the ridges of the moun- 
tains. The kingdom of Angola, in its moft flourithing flate, 
contained the following 17 provinces; viz. Chiflama, under 
the rrth degree of fouth latitude, and near the mouth of the 
Coanza; which produces an excellent falt, and fine honey 
and wax; Sumbi, in the fame climate with the former, ad- 
mirably adapted for breeding cattle and fowing grain, if the 
inhabitants were not fhamefully indolent ; Benguela, retain- 
ing the title of a kingdom ; Rimba, fituate between Sumbi 
on the weft, Lubolo on the north, Temba on the eatt, and 
Scetta on the fouth, and producing great quantities of grain 
and of fish; Scetta, fouth of the former, and north of Ben- 
guela, extremely mountainous, and having a rock that ex- 
tends 30 miles, the top of which is cultivated and inhabited, 
and enjoys falubrious air and water, and in the lower parts 
feeding large herds of cattle: Bembea, extending on one 
fide along the fea, and on the other dividing Angola from 
the other foreign ftates in the fouth, populous, and abound- 
ing witb cattle; Temba, a flat low province, full of rivers 
and {mall ftreams, and abounding with wild cattle and whole- 
fome roots; Oacco, firuate between the Coanza on the 
north-eaft, and Lubolo on the fouth-wett, beautifully va- 
riegated with hills and plains, and furnifhed with {prings 
and ftreams which render it fertile; Cabezzo, having 
Coanza on the north-eaft, and Rimba on the fouth-welt, 
opulous, and well ftored with cattle and other provifions, 
and having alfo a mine of iron ona mountain called the 
Tron Mountain; the lord of Oacco was baptized in 1657, 
and the Jord of this province in 1658, and they both in- 
duced many of their fubjeéts to become Chritlians: Lu- 
bolo, fituate along the fouthern banks of the Coanza, famed 
for its noble palm-trees, and yielding in great abundance of, 
wine, and other produce: molt of the inhabitants are 
Chriflians. The ten provinces above recounted lie on the 
fouth fide of the Coanza; and within the Coanza ‘is 
Loanda, an ifland on the coaft of the kingdom of Bengo, 
chiefly remarkable for the capital of Angola, called San 
Paulo de Loanda, built upon it by the Portugvele in 1578, 
Jarge and populous, and well defended : Bengo, commonly 
known by the name of Zenza, yielding maize and manioc 
root; of which the inhabitants, who are all Chriftians, make 
their bread ; Danda, fituate on a river of this name, dividing 
Angola from Congo ; well watered, and fertile mm grain and 
all kinds of fruits, but much infeiled with crocodiles and 
ferpeuts ; the inhabitants are Chriflians : Mofeche, extending 
along the northern banks of the Coanza, very fertile in 
manioc, having mines of feveral metals, cand poffeiling 
zimbis; or {heil-money, of fuch exquifite beauty, that the 
Congoefe will give a flave fora collar of them, and fo much 
valued as to be worn by perfns of the highelt rank, parti- 
cularly the ladies, about their necks, arms, legs, and middle: 
Illamba, divided into the higher, between Bengo and Cala- 
cata;-and the lower, between Danda to the north, and 
‘Bengo to the fouth, both fertile and tributary to the Por- 
tuguefe, and the former having mines of excellent iron: 
Oarii, contiguous to Mofeche, weil watered, and dittin- 
uihhed by the libalto, or ancient royal refidence of the 
Eire of Angola; and Embacea, or Membacea, fituate. on 
tthe north fide of the river Lucala, wholly fubject to the 
Portuguele. “e 
The principal rivers of Angola are the Danda, Coanza, 
Rimba, Lutano or San Francifco, and Congo; the traffick 
of this country is flaves, of whom the number is very great, 
artly for fale and partly for domeltic ufe. ‘The traflick is 
aid to have divefted the people of their humanity, as parents 
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fell their children, and hufbands their wives, at’a very cheap 
rate. Polygamy is prevalent in this country ; and fo is 
alfo, amongtt thofe people that are not: converts to Chril- 
tianity, the inhuman cultom of butchering a great number 
of human viétims at the funeral obfequies of their relations, 
and piling their carcafes in heaps on their tombs. 

Before the arrival of the Portuguefe, this kingdom was 
fubjeét to the kings of Congo, and governed by a, deputy. 
One of thefe deputies, whofe name is faid to have been 
Ngola, or Angola, fhook off the Congoefe yoke, and af- 
fumed the royal title. In this rebellion the ambition of 
Ngola was affitted by the Portuguefe, who, difcovered this 
coalt in the year 1484. Negola lived to a very advanced age, 
and was much refpeéted ; but having raifed a favourite flave 
to the rank of lieutenant-general, he fell a facrifice to the 
treachery and ambition of this viceroy, who, in order to eff<ct 
his purpofe and fecure the fucceflion, pretended great refpeét 
for Zunda Riangola, one of the king’s daughters. Upon 
his death, which happened fuddenly, the princefs was umi- 
verfally acknowledged and crowned queen of Angola. Such 
were the pride and jealoufy of the queen, that fhe would not 
marry, becaufe fhe would have no rival ; and as fhe feared a 
competition on behalf of the two fons of her fifter, fhe 
ordered them to court under a pretence of having them edu- 
cated as her children and heirs to her crown; but upon the 
arrival of the eldeft, fhe inftantly caufed him to be mur- 
dered. The incenfed parent avenged herfelf by plunging a 
dagger in her breaft ; and for this aét of retributive juftice, 
the Angolans placed the crown on her head, but fhe imme- 


‘diately {urrendered it to her furviving fon. He wasfueceeded 


by one of his younger fons, Dambi Angola, who, upon 
afcending the throne, determined to put all his brethren to 
death. ‘Iwo of them, however, efcaped. Dambi was a 
montfter of perfidy, cruelty, avarice, and lewdneis; but 
happily for his fubjects, his reign was not of loug duration. 
Dambi was fucceded by Ngola Chilvagni, a warlike prince, 
who extended his conquetts along the rivers Danda, Lucalle, 
Zanda, and Coanza, and literally tinged them with. blood. 
Having carried his victories within eight leagues of Loanda 
San Faulo, he caufed a tree to be planted, which he fixed 
as the limit of his ravages, near which the Portuguefe after~ 
wards erected a fortrefs, and they called the tree Ifanda, or 
Ifandaura. This ambitious and fuccefsful monarch could 
not forbear fancying himfelf to be one of the deities of tie 
country, and exacting honours fimilar to thofe which were. 
paid tothem, It was not.long, however, before he was 
obferved to fubmit to the fate of other mortals. His fuce 
ceflur, Ngingha Angola, was acruel tyrant; but the country 
was foon delivered from his oppreifions; and> exchanged 
thofe of che father for the more fevere and grievaus ones of 
the fon, Bandi Angola. The life of this oppreflor .was 
threatened by the rebellion of his aggrieved fubjefis; but 
the Portuguefe defeated the rebels, and thns enfured the 
favour of the king, who took them into his fervice, and 
even into his council. ‘The Portuzuefe'general was the fe- 
vourite at court, and more e(pecially with the daughter of 
the fovereign. Her attachment was foon difcovered by the 
father; and with a mind inflamed by refentment, and ar 
apprchenfion that a connexion of this kind would be the 
means of depriving him of the crown, he formed a refolu- 
tion to extirpate all the Portuguefe, as a meafure effential to 
his own fecurity. They were, however, apprifed of his de- 
figns by the young princefs; and retreated into, the king- 
dom of Congo, without interruption or molettation. The 
Portuguele yeneral obtained permiilion of the king of Congo 
to fail for Litbon, under a promife of returning with a pow- 
erful reinforcement, in order to avenge himfelf on the perfi- 
dious 
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ious fovereign of Angola. He foon obtained the defired 
armament, and returned, at the head of his fquadron, up 
the river Coanza: he landed his forces about two leagues 
from Maflingano, a city on the bauks of the Coanza, and 
ereéted a fortrefs for their fecurity. ‘I'he king of Angola 
prepared for his defence: but in an engagement between his 
forces and the Portuguefe, he fuffered a total defeat, and 
was merely able to efcape with his life. His difcontented 
fobjedts united with the vitorious troops of the admiral, 
and after committing many dreadful ravages, executed their 
purpofe of maflacring their fovereign. Bandi Angola was 
ducceeded by his fon Ngola Bandi, who began his reign by 
wreaking: his refentment upon all who had oppofed his elec- 
tion. ‘The next objeéts of his hatred and jealoufy were the 
Portuguefe; but they, though much inferior in number, 
obliged him to fave his life by flying, firft into the ifland of 
Chicenda, in the river Coanza, and trom thence into one of 
the neighbouring deferts of Oacco, where he was permitted 
to live among the wild bealts, without any other fuftenance 
than that which the deferts affurded him. Having been 
guilty of treachery im evading the fulfilment of a contra& 
with the Portuguefe governor, and dreading his refentment, 
he condefcended to intreat his filter Zingha, whofe fon he 
had murdered, to undertake an embaily to the governor, and 
to proctire peace with him upon any terms. In order to 
effect her purpofe, he advifed her even to embrace the Por- 
tuguefe religion, if it fhou!d prove the means of facilitating 
her negociations. Zingha accepted the office, and was re- 
ceived by the viceroy in a very refpe¢tful manner. During 
her ftay at Loanda San Paulo, the confented to be inftrufed 
in the principles of Chriltianity; and profefling her appro- 
bation of them, fhe was baptized with great folemnity in 
the year 1622, which was the 4oth of her age. ‘The arti- 
cles, which were fettled between Zingba and the governor, 
were ratified by her brother; and he requefted a prieft to be 
fent, in order to inftruG him in the Chriltian religion. But 
he refufed to be baptized, becaufe the perfon who adminif- 
tered it was the fon of one of his flaves. Ngoli Bandi delayed 
executing the ltipulated articles, and determined to renew the 
war againft the Portuguefe. In executing this purpofe, his 
troops were all cut off, and he was forced to {wim into a 
little ifland in the Coanza, where he was pyrfved; and he 
efcaped being murdered by terminating his ite with a dofe of 
poifon adminiftered to him by order of his filter Zingha. 
Zingha afcended the throne; and, in order to fecure her 
power, fhe murdered her nephew with her own hand. The 
obje& to which her principal attention and anxiety were di- 
rected, was the deliverance of the realm from the Portu- 
guefe, who were now become numcrous, wealthy, and 
powerful, and who were dreaded by all her fubjeéts.. With 
this view fhe commenced a war againft them, and gained at 
firit fome temporary advantages. At length fhe was aban- 
doned by herallies, and by her own forces, and obliged to 
abdicate her dominions, and to retire into fome of the eaftern 
deferts, where fhe remained unmolefted. During her retire 

ment, the Portuguefe appointed Angola Oarii, a defcendant 
of the royal family, to be king; and before they crowned 
him obliged him to declare himfelf a Chriftian, and to be 
baptized under the name of John. His reign, however, was 
of fhort duration ; death made way for his fucceffar, Philio, 
the fecond Chriftian king, who prolonged his reign to the 
year 1660. Zingha, in the mean while, feeing herfelf 
itripped of eleven of her beft provinces, and diveited of her 
authority and tribute in the other five, renounced her reli- 
gion, and devoted herfelf to all the idolatrous fuperititions 
and inhuman rites of the Giagas; and fle thus <cquired 
fuch authority and influence, that they were ready, at the 
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fir intimation of her will, to follow her through the mof 
hazardous enterprifes, By this influence fhe was able to hae 
rafs the Portuguefe, and to keep them in a flate of perpe- 
tual terror. At length they fent two deputies to negotiate 
a peace with her ; but their embafly was unfuceefsful, Upon 
renewing the war before the fortrefs of Maflangano, fhe lott 
a great number of her men, her two filters were taken pri- 
foners, and fhe herfelf efcaped with great difficulty. Zine 
gha had two councils, one for affairs of ftate and war, the 
other for religious concerns; the fir confited of four ofi- 
cers; the other of tive fingollos, or priefts of the Giagen 
religion. Having convened thefe mue counfeliors to delix 
berate, the propefed to them whether the fhould embrace 
the Chriftian faith, or continue in the religion of the Giagas, 
She had recourfe to the ufual mode of confulting the {pirita 
of her anceftors, and the oracle’s decree was fuch as fhe had 
forcfeen. The demon declared againft his own intereft, and 
exhorted her to be reconciled to the faith from which the 
had apotlatized. Whilift this farce was carried on, fhe had 
her troops colle&ted, and in the {peech, which the addreffed 
to them, fhe confeffed and bewailed her apottacy, and de- 
clared her purpofe of conforming to the obfervance of the 
Chriftian precepts and rites. Her addrefs was received with 
univerfal acclamation, and fhe confidered this as a happy 
omen of their fpeedy converfion. ‘The confequence was ler 
reconciliation with the Portuguefe, and fingular zeal and ac- 
tivity in promoting the profeffion of Chrittianity among her 
fubjeéts. She prohibited the practices of heathenifm which 
then prevailed, under the feverett penaltics ; and in order to 
encourage marriage, and thus to reftrain the plurality of 
women, fhe took a hufband, and publithed an edi& again{t 
polygamy, which produced effet. She alfo reformed the 
tyranny of the lords in her dominions, who did not allow 
their vaflals to marry without their licence, for which they 
paid a contiderable {um. Nothing feemed to be now wants 
ing to complete the progrefs of Chriftianity but a new fupply 
of miffionaries from Europe ; in order to obtain thefe, fhe 
fent a letter to Rome in the year 1658, and reccived a fa- 
vourable anfwer in 1662. The pope’s letter was publicly 
announced in the new church which fhe had built, on che 
rsth of July, and fhe repaired to the place, with the letter 
fulperded about her neck in a rich golden purfe, After 
much folemn ceremony on this occafion, fhe gave a mag- 
nificent treat to the Portuguefe refident, and to all her 
court, which was accompanied with the grant of largeflis 
to her chief officers, and with a releafe of a number 
of flaves; and terminated in her performing, at the head 
of her ladies of honour, who were dreffed and armed in the 
Amazonian ftyle, a kind of combat, which this princefs, 
though above 80 years of age, behaved with great -vi- 
gour and adtivity. Whilft the queen was diligently em- 
ployed in promoting the converfion of her fubje@s in her 
new capital, fhe was feized with a diforder which proved 
fatal. Father Antony attended her in her lalt moments, 
and received inflruétions concerning her interment; and the 
committed the whole condué of her laft obfequies to him ; 
fhe likewife recommended, with her lait breath, the propegz- 
tion of Chriftianity, the proteétion and encouragement of 
the miffionarics, and the enforcement of all the ediGs againtt 
the impious rites of the Giagas. On the 17th of December, 
inthe 82d year of her age, fhe clofed her life and reign. 
The deceafed queen was buried with great pomp; and, 
from refpe&t to her memory, her fifter Barbara, who fece 
ceeded her, was inaugurated a fecond and a third time, with 
joyful acclamations. She was a very 4calous Chriftian, but 
her eHorts to promote Chrittianity were reftrained or difcou- 
raged by an ill-natured and cruel hufband, whofe name was 
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Mona Zingha, and who had been railed by the late queen 
from the condition of the fon of a flave'to the rank of her 
chief general. The queen’s diforder aud infirmities in- 
creafed, and, after a fhort reign of about two ycars and a 
Valf, the clofed her life A. D. 1066. Mona Ziagha fuccceded 
her, and exhibited fufficient evidence of his abhorrence of 
Chriftianity, and of his fteady attachment to the abomin- 
able rites of the Giagan fe&. To remove all doubt with 
regard to his fentiments, he caufed five young ladies of the 
firit rank to be: buried alive in his wife’s grave. By various 
methods to which he had recourfe, he almoft extirpated 
. Chriftianity ; but his career was foon {topped by Don John, 
the princefs Barbara’s firlt hufband, from whom fhe had 
been divorced on account of his having another wife. Upon 
his arrival, the ufurper fled into an ifland in the Coanza ; 
but he returned again, and having killed Don John, regained 
the throne without any further oppofition. Don Francifco, 
however, the fon of Don John, headed an army againit the 
ufurper, and Mona Zingha having been defeatedand flain, Don 
Francifco became fole mafler of the empire. The foliow- 
ing kings of Angola poffeffed only a fhadow of royalty, 
The lait of this defcription was Ngola Sedefio, who revolted, 
and was taken prifoner. His head was cut off, put in 
pickle, and fent from Loanda to Lifbon. After this it does 
not feem that the Portuguefe government have thought it 
proper or perhaps fafe to amufe their Angolic fubjeéts 
with even a mock monarch of their own nation: but they 
have committed the fole command of the kingdom to the 
viceroy of Angola, and bis council. This kingdom hath 
jong fince been ereéted into a bifhopric, fuffragan to that of 
St. Thomas. The manners, language, religion, drefs, and 
ceremonies of the Angolefe, are fimilar to thofe of the 
inhabitants of Conco. Mod. Un. Hitt. vol. xiii. 

ANGOLENSIS, in Ornithology, afpeciesof Fauco, found 
in Angola. It is white, cere bluith, orbits flefh-coloured and 
naked, primary wing-coverts and bafe of the tail black. 
. Gmelin. The fize of this {pecies is half as large again as 
the kite. The bill is whitifh, Jong, and but little curved ; 
irides ftraw colour; head and neck clothed with feathers, 
craw pendulous ; head, neck, back, breaft, belly, and leffer 
wing-coverts of a pure white ; greater wing-coverts and pri- 
maries black ; the laft tipped with white; end of the tail 
white ; legs dirty white and fealy. Latham, Gen. Syn. 
This fpecies was firft deferibed by Mr. Pennant from fpeci- 
mens in the collection of R. P. Parry, Efg. He obferves, 
that they were very reftlefs and querulous, and more ative 
than is ufual with this fluggifh race. 

Ancocensis, a fpecies of merors, of a fhining golden- 
green colour, with a cinereous band through the eyes 
{potted with black; wings and wedge-fhaped tail cine- 
reous beneath; chin yellow, throat chefnut. Gmelin. 
Lhis is ApiasteR Ancotensis, and Le Guefpier d’An- 
gola of Briffon, who figured and defcribed it from a 
drawing fent to him by M. Le Poivre. It is Le petit Gué- 
pier vert & bleu a queue étagée of Buffon, and Angola 
bee-cater of Latham, Gen. Syn. This bird is five inches 
and a-half in length. The bill is three quarters of an inch 
in length, and biack ; the irides red; upper part of the 
head, neck, body, and wings, are green gloffed with gold ; 
on each fide of the head an afh-coloured ftripe dotted with 
black, beginning at the bafe of the bill, and paffing through 
the eyes; breaft, belly, fides, and thighs, greenifh blue, with 
a fight golden tinge ;_under-tail coverts greenifh, intermixed 
with chefnut. The fide feathers of the tail margined with 
cinereous ; legs afh-coloured, claws black. Latham, &c. 

Ancovensis, a fpecies of Lox1a that inhabits Angola. 
This is i black grofbeak of Edwards, and Angola grof- 
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beak of Latham. It is blue-black, belly ferruginous, and a 
white fpot on the wing. Gmelin. Size of the common bul- 
finch, length five inches, bill dufky, eyes dark, ridge of the 
wing white, legs purplith flefli-coloured. 

ANGOLENSIS, a {pecies of EmBrR1zA, about the fize of 
a finch, that inhabits Angola. This is the gros-bec 4 poitrine 
couleur de feu of Salerne, whofe defcription has been adopted 
by Latham and Gmelin. “It is black, crown of the head and 
neck yellow, and tail long. Itisthe Angola bunting of the 
Gen. Syn. The bill is fhort like that of the bulfinch, and 
the breatt is fire-coloured, 

Ancotrnsis, a fpecies of trinGcitia: above it is 
brownifh afh colour, beneath orange, front of the head 
black, round the cyes, arid on each fide of the throat white, 
rump pale-yellow, wings and tail brown, Gmelin. This 
kind inhabits Angola, where the male bears the name of ne- 
gral, or tobaque ; the fernale benguelinhia ; or at leaft it is 
conjeGured by Edwards and Latham, that thefe are the two 
fexes of the fame fpecies. It ts the fize of the common lin- 
net. The fuppofed male has the bill brown, upper part of 
the head, eek and body browuith afh-colour, cach feather 
darkeft on the middle ; the greater wing-coverts and quills 
brown, edged with yellow; tail brown edged with grey ; 
legs flefh-coloured. The female has the upper parts rufous 
brown, fides of the head pale rufous, near the bafe of the 
bill a brown mark, which paffes towards the hind head ; 
from the brea{t to the vent pale rutous, {potted with brown. 
This is the Vengoline of Buffon and the Hon, D. Barring- 
ton. Phil. Tranf. Linaria Angolenfis of Briffon, and Angola 
finch of Latham. The laft author has given a new fpecific 
charafter to this bird inthe Ind. Orn. It is afh-coloured 
brown, with brown {pots ; beneath chefnut; front of the 
head and chin black ; cheeks and throat {potted with white ; 
rump pale yellow. 

ANGOLI, a name given by Buffon and others to the 
Madras gallinule, Furica Maperasratana of Gmelin. 
See MaperasPpaTANA. 

ANGON, in the Ancient Writers on Mechanics, denotes a 
military engine of the bow-kind. Others again fpeak of it 
as a kind of javelin ufed by the French, the iron head of 
which refembled a fleur delys. It is the opinion of fome wri- 
ters, that the arms of France are not fleur de lys, but the 
iron points of the angon, or javelin of the ancient French. 

ANGONZUS, in Anatomy, a name given by Riolanus 
and others to a mufcle called by the genetality of other 
writers anconaus, and cubitalis minor. 

ANGOR is ufed by fome phyficians to denote a fhrinking 
inwards of the native heat of the body, or its retiring to the 
centre ; upon which enfues a pain, and palpitation of the 
heart, attended with fadnefs and melancholy. 

In this fenfe angor amounts to much the fame with what 
the Greeks cal] agonia. 

The angor is reputed a bad fymptom, when it happens in 
the beginning ofan acute fever. 

ANGORA, Ancovurs,Ancovurt,and formerly Ancyray 
in Geography, a town of Natolia,in Afiatic Turkey. This is an 
agreeable city, in a lofty fituation, and has many vettiges of 
its ancient magnificence and fplendour. ‘The caftle has a 
triple inclofure, and the walls are formed of large pieces of 
white marble, and a ftone refembling porphyry. The num- 
ber of inhabitants is eftimated at 80,000. The trade is chicfly 
in yarn, of which our fhalloons are made, and in their own 
manufaéture of Angora ftuffs, made principally of the fine 
hair of a particular breed of goats, which, like that of the 
cats, occurs in no other country. The foil of the adjacent 
country is a fine red marl, The bafhaw of Angora. has 
abeut 30 purfes annually ; and here are about 300 janizaries, 
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under the command of a furdar, The Armenians have 
feven churches, befides a monaltery ; and the Greeks two. 
N, lat. 39° 3. EF. long. 32° 5’. 

Angora is famous for the battle between Tamerlane and 
Bajazet, A. D. 1.402, which has immortalized the glory of 
the former, and the fhame of the latter. 

ANGOT, a province or kingdom of Anyssix1a, for- 
merly rich and fertile, but almotl suined by the Gallas, who 
are now in poffeffion of it. 

ANGOTE, a town of Africa, in the kingdom of Congo, 
and province of Pango. 

ANGOULEME, a city of France, and capital of the 
department of Charente; before the revolution, the capital 
of Angoumois, and fee of a bifhop, fuffragan of Bourdeaux. 
It is feated on a rock, at the foot of which runs the river 
Charente. The inhabitants are faid to be about So20, and 
their manufacture is paper. N. lat. 45° 39’ 3”. E. long. 8° 45/. 

ANGOUMOIS, a diftrict of France, before the revolu- 
tion a province, bounded on the north by Poitou, on the 
eait by Limofin and Marche, on the fouth by Perigord, and 
ou the welt by Saintonge. It is between 15 and 13 French 
leagues in length, and about 16 in breadth. The principal 
rivers are the Charente and Touvre; there are many iron 
mines in this province, and the land produces wheat, rye, 
barley, oats, faffron, wine, and all kinds of fruits. 

ANGOUSTRINA, atown of France, in-the depart- 
ment of the Eaftern Pyrenées, and chief place in the dif- 
trict of Prades, on the frontiers of Spain ; four miles north- 
eat of Puyarda, and eight weft of Mont Louis. 

ANGOY. See Goy and Loanco. 

ANGRA, a fea-port town of Terceira, one of the 
Azores, the capital of that ifland and of all the Azores, 
and the relidence of the governor. It is fituated in a bay 
between two mountains on the fouth fide of the ifland, and 
it is equally fecure again{t ftorms and the affault of an ene- 
my. On thefe hills are two pillars, and a watchman who 
gives fignals of fhips approaching the ifland by means of 
flags. The town is faid to have received its name from 
Angra, a creek, bay, or {tation for fhipping ; this bay being 
the only convenient harbour in all the Azores. It opens 
from the eat to the fouth-weft, is not above four cables 
length in breadth, and, according to Frezier, it has not 
above two cables of good bottom. In fummer, fhips may 
side here with fafety ; but when the ftorms of winter come on, 
the approach of which is indicated by clouds hanging on 
the Pico, a high mountain in another of the Azores, and 
the fluttering and chirping of flocks of birds round the city, 
fhips fhould put off with all expedition to fea. The town 
is well built and populous, and is an epifcopal fee, under the 
jarifdi@ion of the archbifhop of Lifbon. It has five pa- 
rithes, a cathedral, four monaiteries, and as many munneries, 
befides an inquifition and abifhop’s court, which extends its 
jurifdiG@tion over all the Azores, Flores, and Corvo. The 
town is furrounded by a wall and dry ditch, and defended 
by a ftrong caftle, in which king Alphonfo was imprifoned 
by his brother Peter, in 1668. Tie houfes have a hand- 
fome external appearance, but they are indifferently fur- 
nifhed, for which the Portwgucfe allege, asa plea for their 
poverty, that warm furniture would be inconvenient in fo 
hot a climate. N. lat. 38° 39’. W. long. 27° 12/15". At 
Angra are kept the royal magazines for anchors, cables, fails, 
and all forts of ftores, for the royal navy or for merchant- 
men in diltrefs, All maritime affairs are under the infpec- 
tion of an officer called “ defambargador,’’ who hath fubor- 
dinate officers and pilots for conduGting fhips into the har- 
bour, and the proper watering places. The Englith, French, 
and Dutch, have each a conful here, thopgh their commerce 
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with the Azores is not very confiderable. 
vol. xi, p. 55, &c. 

Axcra ve ros Reyes, a town of South America, in 
the capitainfhip of Rio de Janciro in Brazil, fubjeét to the 
Portuguefe, about 36 miles from Rio de Janeiro. It is 
fituate upon the coalt, in a fmall bay, whence it has ita 
name; being, in Englith, King’s Bay. Ithas two churches, a 
monattery, a {mall guard-houfe of about 20 foldiers. Its chief 
produce is fih. 8S. lat. 22° 28’. W. long. 17° 41’. 

Ancra Bay, or Great Bay, lies on the weftern coaft of 
Africa, to the north of Cape Blanco, in N. lat. 20° 55’, and 
W. long. 17° 10’. This is the moit weflerly coalt of Africa. 

Anora River is alfo on the coalt of Africa, in N. lat. 
1°, and E. long. 9° 35’, having at its mouth the ifland of 
Korifco, about five leagues fouth of Cape St. John, which 
is its northerly extreme point, as Cape Efturas, feven leagues 
from Cape St. John, is the foutherly point. 

AnGra River is alfo on the fame coat, and on the fouth 
fide of the equator, and of the river Gabon, 

Ancora Jfland lies in the Perfian gulf, and has a fpacious 
harbour at Barka; but it is uninhabited. 

ANGRALB, a river of Abyffinia, formed by feveral 
ftreams in the provinces of ‘I’cherkin and Sire, and whica, 
by its confluence with the Guangua, forms the Tacazze. 

ANGRAECUM, in Botany Sve Eripenpaum. 

ANGRIVARIL, in Ancient Geography, a people of Gere 
many, fuppofed by fome to have been the fame with the 
Angerii of the middle age ; fituate, according to Tacitus 
(Annal ii. c. 8.), between the Wefer and the Ems, and ex- 
tending eaftward beyond the Wefer as far as the Cherufii, 
on which fide they raifed a rampart ; with the Tubantes on 
the Ems to. the fouth; to the weft the Ems and the con- 
fines of the BruSeri, and to the north between the Cha- 
mave and Anfibarii. They are placed by Ptolemy between 
the Cauchi and Catti, or Suevi. Their territory is feppofed 
now to contain a part of the country of Schaumburg, half 
of the bithopric or principality of Minden ; and to the fouth, 
the greatelt part of the bifhopric of Ofnaburg, the north 
part of the county of »’fechlenburg, and a part of the 
county of Ravenfberg. Some trace of the name is obferv« 
able in a {mall town of Raventberg, called Engern. 

ANGROGNA, a parifh of Piedmont, watered by a 
river of the fame name, and producing excellent fruits, par- 
ticularly chefnuts. This is a valley furrounded by high 
mountains, to which there is accefs ouly by two paffes. «At 
a village called La Tour, the valley preachers ufed to offi- 
ciate, and qualify young men for the miniltry, without dife _ 
turbance, before the reformation. 

ANGRUS, a river of Illyria, which, according to Hero~ 
dotus, ran towards the north-ealt, pafled along the plain of 
the ‘l'riballi, and difcharged itfelf into the Brongus, which 
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joined the Iiler. 


ANGSANA, or Ancsava, in Botany, names by which 
fome authors have defcribed the draco arbor or dragon-tree ; 
one of the trees faid to afford the fanguis draconis, or dra- 
gon’s blood of the fhops. 

It is efteemed an altringent, and an excellent remedy in 
the aphthe. 

ANGUADA Cape, in Geography, is the moft wefterly 
point of Porto Rico Ifland in the Welt’ Indies, and is dil- 
tant from Cape Sumana, or the neareit land at the northe 
ealt of Hifpaniola ifland, 22 leagues. 

ANGUEAH, a conhderable river of Abyffinia, not far 
from Kellah, in N. lat. 14° 24' 347. Where Mr. Bruce 
croffed it, it was 50 feet broad and three deep, and’the largelt 
river which he had feen in Habefh. It was perfeily clear, 
and ran rapidly over a bed of pebbles, It was full asst Re 
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fihh, efleemed excellent. It has its name from a beautiful 
tree which covers both its banks, and which, by the co- 
lour of its bark and richnels of its flowers, is a great orna- 
ment toit. Bruce’s Trav. vol. iii. p. 113. 
ANGUEG, in Zoology, a name given in Abyflinia to 
the water-lizard, or caudiverbera of the Italians. ‘ 
ANGUELLA, in Jchthylozy, a name by which fome 
former naturaliits diftinguifhed the fpecies of ATHERINA 
HeEspETus of Linnzus, a {mall fith that inhabits the fhores 
of the Mediterranean fea. Pifciculus eaguella Venetiis dittus 5 
forte hepfetus Rondeletii, vel atherinaejufdem. Wil. Icht. 
ANGUIENSIS, in Ancient Geography, a piace of Africa, 
fituate, according to Hardouin, in Numidia. i ‘ 
ANGUIER, Frascis and Micuaex, in Biography, 
feulptors, were born at Eu in Normandy. The elder, 
Francis, was born in 1604; and having been brought up 
under Guillain, a {culptor at Paris, was fent forto England, 
and there acquired a fufficiency to enable him to vifit Italy for 
improvement. After having {pent two yearsin Italy, he re- 
turned to France, and was made keeper of Antiques by 
Louis XIII., and had apartments inthe Louvre. He was 
employed in feveral celebrated works, chicfly of the mont 
mental kind, fach as the tomb of James Souvre, at St. 
Jchn de Lateran; and the matufeleum of the lat duke de 
Montmorency, at Moulins. He diced at Paris in 1669. 
Michael was born in 1612, became an artift at 15, and 
employed his firft favings under Guillain, at Paris, for vifit- 
ing Italy, where he entered into the fchool of the famous 
Algardi at Rome. After 19 years he returned to France, 
and aflilted his brother in executing the monument of Mont- 
morency. His reputation was great, and he was employed, 
according to the taite of the times, in many works of de- 
coration. He adorned the apartment of queen Anne of 
Auttria, in the old Louvre, with many allegorical figures ; 
he executed the altar-piece of the church of St. Denis de 
la Chartre, and the rich feulpture of the gate of St. Denis. 
His lait work was.a marble crucifix over the high altar of the 
church of Sorboane. He died in 1656. Gen. Biog. 
ANGUILARA, in Geography, a town of Italy, be- 
longing to the Venetian Siatcs in the Paduan, 12 miles fouth 
of Padna. ; 
ANGUILHAS,.Cape a’, lies to the eaft of the Cape of 
Good Hope, on the African coalt in the Indian Ocean, in S. 
lat. 34° 52’, and E. long. 20° 6’. ; 
ANGUILLA, or Snake Jfland, fo called from its fnake- 
like form, is the firft of the {maller Antilles, and the mott 
northerly of al! the Carribee iflands poffeffed by Britain im the 
Welt Indes. On the fouth fide it has good anchorage and 
a gentle current, but on the ealt fide it 1s inacceflible on ac- 
count of flats, fhoals, and fenall ifiands. Jt was difcovered 
and fettled by the Englifh in 1650; but the firtt cultivators 
were molelted by rapacious invaders, particularly French 
pirates; and, after the revolution, a party of wild Inhh. 
New fettlers from Barbadoes and other Englifh Caribbees, 
knowing the value of the foil, removed to Anguilla, and 
carried on a lucrative trade, without zny government, civil or 
ecelefialtical. In 1745, a {mall body of their militia retifled 
the attack of a confiderabfe number of French, and obliged 
them to retire with great Jofs. The inhabitants fubfit moitly 
by farming, planting India corn, and other kinds of huf- 
bandry. The climate 1s healthy, and the people {trong and 
vigorovs. The exports, in 1770, amounted, in fugar, 
rem, and cotton, to near 6o5cl. he ifland is 10 leagues 
in length, and three in breadth ; and 1s fituated 25 leagues 
north-weft of Barbuda, and 15 from St. Chriftopher’s. N. lat. 
38° 15’. W. long. 62° 57’. 
Aweuitra is alfo a bank ifland, and eaft of the great Ba- 
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hama bank, and north of the ifland of Cuba. N. lat. 23°32" 
W. long. 78° 47’. 

Ancuitta, in Ichthyology, a {pecies of muReNA. Thisis 
the common eel, having the lower jaw longeft, and the body 
of one colour. Linn. & Gmel. The dorfal fin is faid to con- 
tain rooo rays, peétoral fin 19, and the anal fin 100, See Ext. 

Ancuitta Inpica, in Natural Hiflory, a name given by 
Willoughby to a fpecies of TRicHiurvs in the Linnean 
arrangement of fifhes. See Tricuiurus inpicus. 

ANGUILLA®, a fpecies of r#n14 that inhabits the in- 
teflines of eels. The head is feffile, diftin&, and thickeft, 
joints oblong, with irregular protuberanees, and two mouths 
on one fide. The body conlilts of about 600 joints, and is 
fometimes four feet in length, front of the head truncated, 
the firft eight joints longelt. The upper joints of the body 
are nearly fquare, and twice as long as they are broad, the 
lower ones eight times as broad as they are long. Gmelin, 
Redi, &c. This is txnia claviceps of Gorze. 

ANGUILLARA, in Geography, a. town of Italy, in 
the eftates of the church and province of Patrimonio ; fituate 
on a {mall river near the lake of Bracciano, 12 miles north- 
welt from Rome. 

Anauitcara, Giovannanpra Deut’, in Biography, 
an eminent Italian poet, was born cf a mean family at Sutr, 
in 1517. From Rome, where he was engaged with a 
printer, and whom he left on account of an intrigue with 
his wife, he wert to Venice, and formed an intimate ac- 
quaintance with a bookfeller, who bought his tranflation of 
Ovid’s Metamorphofes, which contributed to his reputation. 
It was firlt publifhed at Paris, and dedicated to Henry II. ; 
and his fame, in confequence of this work, was probably 
the caufe of the pomp with which his tragedy of Gdipus 
was acted at Vicenza, in 1565, where Palladio was em- 
ployed in ereéting a magnificent temporary theatre for the 
purpofe. He undertook a tranflation of Virgil’s /Eneid, 
but never finifhed it. By various otiacr poems, fatirical and 
burlefque, he obta‘ned a precarious fubfilence. He died 
at Rome in indigent circumftances, and in confequence of 
his diffolute mode of living. Gen. Biog. : : 

Ancuitrara, Lewis, an Italian botanift of the 16th cen- 
tury, travelled over the greater part of Greece, the iflands of 
Cyprus and of Candia, over Switzerland, &c. Returning to 
Italy, he was made director of the botanical garden at Padua, 
in which pott he continued to the time of his death, in 1550» 
Hie left behind him a work on the knowledge of fimples, in 
Ttahan, which was publifhed by Murinelli, at Venice, in 4to, 
in 1561. It was afterwards tranflated into Latin by C. Bau- 
hine, and printed at Bafle in 1593, in 8vo. Haller fays (Bib. 
Dotan.), Anguillara was the frit [ralian who had travelled to 
acquire a knowledge of plants, in which he attained fo much 
perfe€tion as to be able to corre& the works cf Diofcorides 
and of Matthiolus. “ Eximius auctor, fi que recte viderat, 
paulo fufius docuiffet.”” Tis deficiency is fupplicd by Ba- 
hine, in his edition of his works. . 

ANGUILLARIA, in Aotany. See Arorsta. An- 
guillaria is made a diltin@ genus by Gmelin, though his 
ang. bahamenfis and ang.exccifa are the fame plant. Linn, 
Tranf. vol. ii. p. 22. 5 

ANGUILLARIS, in Lcéthyology, 2 fpecies of siturv®e 
that inhabits the Nile, and is detcribed by Haffela. and 
Ruffel. Aleppo. "The derfal fin is fingle, and coniifts of 79 
rays, and it has eight beards. Gmelin, Body above the lateral 
line marbled with black and grey, beneath reddifh grey. It 
has two beards on the upper lip, four on the lower lip, and 
one abeach angle of the mouth. ihe rays of the gill mem- 
brane are nine, dorfal fins 70, and fometimes 72, petoral fins 
eight, ventral fins feven, anal fin 50, and caudal fin 20. 
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Anauitcaris, a fpecies of Gonius, having a fingle 
dorfal fin and red tail. Gmelin. This kind inhabits China, 
is fat, and flippery like an eel. The teeth are exferted out of 
the mouth, the fins are all red, dorfal and anal fin unite with 
the tail, pectoral fins very {mall and roundith, and the ficin 
fomewhat tran{parent. 

ANGUILLE, Bay and Cape, in Geography, lie on the 

welt fide of Newfoundland ifland in the gulf of St. Law- 
rence, about 10 leagues north from Cape Ray, the fouch- 
weltern extremity of the ifland. N. lat. 47° 55’: W- long. 
Pe Tis : 
““Ancuitce is alfoa bay on the north-north-ealt fide of 
the Mand of St. John’s, in the gulf of St. Lawence, op- 
polite to Magdalen ifles, having St. Peter’s harbour on the 
ealt, and Port Chimene on the north-welt. 

ANGUILLIFORM, Anceuitrirormts, in Zoology, 
having the fhape or appearance of an ecl. The word is de- 
rived from anguilla, an eel, and forma, /hape or appearance 5 
and was formerly applied by naturalills to a number of dif 
ferent fithes that are foft, lubricous, and deftitute of very 
apparent f{eales. Several of thofe, as the fea ferpent, conger, 
&c. are now included with the cel (in the Linnwan arrange- 
ment), in the genus murena, and the others are chiefly refer- 
red to that of ammodytes, ophidium, or pelromyzon. 

ANGUILLULA, in Natural Hiflory, a {pecies of v1- 
srio found in vegetable {ediment, four patte, infufions of 
blighted wheat, and other grain, &c. and known generally 
by the name of pafte-ecl. It is of equal fize throughout, 
and fomewhat rigid. Gmelin. See Eevs microfcopic. 

ANGUINA, in Botany. See Carra and ‘Tricosan- 
THES. 

Ancuina, in Conchology, a fpecies of sEReULA that in- 
habits the Indian Ocean. The fhell is roundifh and fome- 
what fpiral, with a longitudinal articulated fillure. It varies 
confiderably in form, being either round or angular, ftraight 
or waved, fmooth or rough, and the articulations of the fif- 
{ure often obfolete. The serpuca muzicata of Born is 
a variety of this fpecies. Gmelin. 

Ancuina, in Entomology, a {pecies of phalena, of the 
somsyx family, found in North America by Abbot, and 
defcribed by Dy. Smith. ‘The anterior wings are clouded, 
bafe and tranfverfe ftreak pale ; a whitifh fpot witha double 
black pupil near the apex. 

Ancuina, in Natural Hiflory, a {pecies of SerTULARIA, 
ealled the fnake coralline by Ellis. It is deititute of den- 
ticles, and the {tem is fimple, with clavated obtufe branches, 
each of which basa Jateral aperture. Gmelin, Ells, &c. 
"This kind inhabits the Mediterranean Sea ; it is white, foft, 
and flexible, and adheres to other marine fubltances. 

Ancuina, in Zoology, a {pecies of Lacerta, having a 
verticillated tail which is {tiff at the extremity, {trated body, 
and fubulated feet without toes. This is vermis feptenti- 

formis ex Africa of Seba, and chalzides pinnata of Laur. The 
head is rather depreiicd and {mall, ears tranfverfe, body round 
and verticillated, the fcales on each fide longitudinally fur- 
rowed ; tail twice as long as the body, fharply pointed at the 
end; legs Yix, anterior ones {lender, body covered with fu- 

ulate {cales. Gmelin. The general defeription of this 
creature does not clearly correfpond with thoie of the authors 
quoted by Linnzus and Gmelin. The figure in Seba is 
about 15 inches in length, of which the body is four inches : 
the whole is covered with ovate fcales, is brown above, with 
duiky longitudinal ftripes, ycllowith beneath, and afh coloured 
onthe fides. It is common in muddy places about the Cape 
of Good Hope. 4 

ANGUINEAL Ayperbola. SeeHyrexsora and Curve. 

ANGUINE]I ver/us, in Poetry, thofe which may be read 
backwards. 
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Thefe are otherwife called recurrent verfes, Such, ¢ g. 
are, 
Optimum jus, lex amica, vox differta ; 
Differta vox, amica lex, jus optimum.” 


ANGUINUM, ovum, among Ancient Writers, denotes 
an extraordinary fort of an egg, laid to be produced by the 
joint /aliva of a clulter of fnakes interwoven and twined to- 
gether; and when it was found, it was raifed up in the air by 
the hiffing of thefe ferpents; and was to be caught in a 
clean white cloth before it fell to the ground. The perfon 
who caught it was obliged to mount a f{wift horfe, and to 
ride away at full {peed to efcape from the ferpents, who 
purfued him with great rage until they were flopped by fome 
river, 

The opinions which the Druids, both of Gaul and Britain, 
entertained of their anguinum, or ferpent’s egg, both as a 
charm and a medicine, are in a very high degree romantic 
and extravagant. The method of alcertaining the genuine- 
nefs of this was no lefs extraordinary. It was to be en- 
chafed in gold, and thrown into a river ; and if it was ge- 
nuine, it would {wim againfl the ttream. “I have feen,’” 
fays Pliny (H.N. 1. xxi. c. 3.), “ that egg; itis about the 
bignefs of a moderate apple ; its fhell is a cartilaginous in- 
crultation, full of little cavities, fuch as are on the leps of 
the polypus ; it is the infignia or badge of diltinétion of the 
Druids.” Among other wonderful virtues afcribed to this 
egg, it was reprefented as particularly efficacious for render- 
ing thofe who carried it about with them, fuperior to their 
adverfaries in all difputes, and for procuring on their behalf 
the favour and fricndfhip of great men. We have the fol- 
lowing account of this egg, in the part of a Druid, in Mafon’s 
*¢ Caractacus ;” 


« But tell me yet, 
From the grot of charms and fpells,. 
Where our matron fitter dwells, 
Brennus, has thy holy hand 
Safely brought the Druid wand ; 
And the potent adder-ftone, 
Gendered ’fore the autumnal moon, 
When in undulating twine, 
The foaming {nakes prolific joip ; 
When they hifs, and when they bear 
Their wondrous egg aloof in air ; 
Thence, before to earth it fall, 
The Druid in his hallow’d pall 
Receives the prize, 
And inftant flies, ; 
Follow’d by the envenom’d brood, 
Till he crofs the cryltal flood 2” 


Some have thought that the ferpent’s egg was a mere 
fraud contrived by the Druids to delude the vulgar, whe 
purchafed thefe marvelious eggs at a high price. Others 
have imagined that the ftory of the anguinum was an em- 
blematical reprefentation of the doGtrine ef the Druids con- 
cerning the creation of the world. The ferpents, they fay, 
reprefent the divine wifdom forming the univerfe, and the 
eggs the emblem of the world formed by that wifdom. It 
may be added, that the virtue afcribed to the anguinum of 
giving thofe who poffeffed it a fuperiority over others, and 
endearing them to great men, may perhaps be intended to 
reprefent the natural effects of learning and philofophy... 

Our modern Druideffes, fays Mr. Pennant, have an opi+ 
nion of the virtues of the ovum anguioum, ‘ glain neidr,”? 


_as the Welch eall it, orthe *¢ adder-zum ;” aceording to the 


modern philofophers, fimilar, though inferior, to that which 
the ancients entertained concerning it: they merely apply 
it to aflift in cutting childsen’s teeth, to cure chin-cough, or 
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to cure an ague. Thefe eggs were, in reality, beads of 
glafs, to which the Druids annexed a charm; and they 
were of a rich blue colour, either plain or ftreaked. 

ANGUINOS, in Lutomolgy, a fpecies of curcuLtio 
that inhabits Germany. It is cylindrical, grey, and lineated 
with brown, Gmelin. This infeét fomewhat refembles 
curculio paraple&ijgus, the legs and underfide of the body 
are grey, dotted with black, the beak much bent, wing cafes 
marked longitudinally with a double row of minute exca- 
vated points. 

ANGUIS, in Zoolgy, the name of a genus of fer- 
pents in the Linnean arrangement, which is diftinguifhed 
from the reit by having the belly and under part of the tail 
covered with {cales like thofeon the other parts of the body. 
Gmelin, The fpecies, according to Gmelin, are, ftriatus, 
meleagris, colubrinus, miliaris, jaculus, maculatus, reticu- 
Jatus, ceraftes, nafutus, lumbricalis, laticauda, {eytale, eryx, 
fragilis, ventralis, platuros, lineatus, clavicus, annulatus, 
feutatus, corallinus, rufus, hepaticus, and teffellatus; which 
fee refpectively. 

Ancuis sipes, in Natural Hiffory, the Linnean name 
of a creature in the clafs ampuisra, inferted in the twelfth 
edition of the Syftema Natura, vut referred by Gmelin from 
the genus Ancuts to that of Lacerta. The latter au- 
thor alfo refers ancuis quaAprupes of Linnezus to the 
fame genus. See Lacerta Serrens. 

Ancuis, in Conchology, a {pecies of TuRBO figured in 
Martyn’s Univ. Conch. It is ftriated tranfverfely, green 
ftriped with black ; pearly within. Gmelin. 

Ancuis Afculapii, fee Coruner. 

ANGUIUM /apis, a name given to a fuppofed ftone in 
Germany, which is of a cylindric figure, and has a cavity 
capable of admitting a finger, and of a yellow colour, with 
a great many variegations. The vulgar call it duchaneck, 
and have an idle opinion of its having its origin in fome 
manner from a ferpent-ant. De Boot, who had feen many 
of them, declares them to be fiditious, and made of glafs 
tinged with two or three colours. Thefe were probably of 
the fame kind, and ufed for the fame purpofes, with the An- 
GUINUM ovum. 

ANGULAR, fomething that relates to, or hath angles. 
Angular obje€ts at a diltance appear round ; the little in- 
equalities dilappearing at a much lefs diftance than the bulk 
of the body. 

Axcurar Motion, in Mechanics and Aflronomy, is the 
motion of a body which deicribes an angle, or which moves 
circularly round a point. Thus, a pendulum has an an- 
gular motion about its centre of motion; and the planets 
have an angular motion about the fun. Two moveable 
points M and O (Plate 1. Mechanics, fig. 3*.), one of which 
defcribes the arc MN, and the other, 1 the fame time, the 
are OP, have an equal, or the fame, angular motion ; al- 
though the real motion of the pomt O be much greater 
than that of the point M, viz. as the arc OP is greater than 
the are MN. ‘Whe angular motions of revolving bodies, as of 
the planets abeut the fu, are reciprocally proportional to 
their periodic times ; and they are aifo as their real or abfolute 
motions dire¢tly, and as their radi of motion inverfely. 

ANGULAR motion is alfo a kind of motion compofed of a 
right-lined and circular’ motion, or in which the moveable 
body flides and revolves at the fanie time. Such is the mo- 
tion of the wheel of a coach, or othef vehicle. ‘The phe- 
nomena, &c. of fuch motion, fee accounted for under the 
article Rota riflotelica. ; 

ANGULAR, acute, /edion, {ee Acute. 

Ancutar, capital, fee Cariran. 

-AxGuLak column, fee Covumn. 
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AnGutap niche, fee Nicue. 

Ancutar, Angulatus, in Botany, denotes a ftem, &c. 
having edges of corners, oppofed to cylindrical. A ftem 
may have one, two, three, four, or more angles or corners. 
The white archangel hath four. The flower-de-luce, or flag, 
has an angular capfule. 

ANGULARIS Scapule, in Anatomy, a name given by 
Winflow, and fome others, to the mufcle of the fhoulder 
generally called the tevator /capule. 

ANGULATA, in Zoolney, a {mall fpecies of racerTA, 
firlt difcovered by Rolander in Americas The body is 
brown above, and covered with carinated fcales; thofe on 
the belly are {mooth; under the throat are two large 
rounded feales; the head is naked, with various, unequal, 
elevated wrinkles, which appear truncated at the collar, or 
behind the head ; tail very angular, and half as long again as 
the body : the fpecific charaéter of this {nake is, tail very long: 
and fexagonal, with carinated and mucronated feales. 
Gmelin 

Axcutata, in Entomology, a fpecies of urspa, that in- 
habits Cayenne. ‘I'he antenne are fufiform, body yellow ; 
head, dorfal line on the thorax, and waved, margin of the 
wing-cafes black. Fabricius and Gmelin. 

Ancutata, a fpecies of prmetta, that inhabits Egypt. 
The wing-cafes are fpinous, the lateral line elevated and fer- 
rated. Fabricius. This isthe tenebrio fpinofus of Forfk. and 
tenebrio afperrimus of Pal]. This infe&t is black and without 
wings, and the wing-cafes not divided ; the thorax is. rough, 
with three rows of {pines, and intermediate rows of tuber- 
culated onés, the lateral line deeply ferrated. 

AwnGurata, a fpectes of cantiaris, found in the 
ifland of Amifterdam, South Seas. It is of a teftaceous co- 
lour, thorax angulated and fpinous, end of the wing-cafes 
blue, antenne and legs black. Fabricius. ; 

Ancucara, a {pecies of pHALzNA, of the dombyx tribe. 
The wings are incumbent, angulated, teftaceous-brown co- 
lour, with numerous black dots, and two obfolete bars of 
afh colour. Fabricius. This muft not be confounded with 
the BomByx ANGULATA of Gmelin, N° 475, whofe de- 
fcription is taken from Jombyx, N° 26, of the fpecies infec- 
torum of Fabricius, and fhould have been written argulata, 
inftead of angulata. 

AncGutarta is alfo a fpectes of rn Avan, of the geometra 
tribe. The wings are angular and tailed; it is varied with 
large and {mall grey ftreaks, and a black dot near the tail. 
Fabricius and Gmelin. This is a fmall infeét, and inhabits 
Africa. Gmelin has alfo another fpectes of PHAL#NA, of 
the geametra tribe, under the name of angulatas; the wings 
are angular and pale. It inhabits Eurepe. Gmel. 1398. 

ANGULATA, a fpecies of srnanea. It is ovate, front 
and fides acutely angulated ;, centre of the thorax excavated’. 
This is an European infed, lives in trees, and fpins a perpen- 
dicular web. 

Aneuata, in Concholozy, a fpecies of TELtINA that 
inhabits the Indian ocean. This fell is fomewhat ovate, 
and’ marked with tranfverfe recurved tlriz, anterior part an- 
gutated, and no lateral teeth. Gmelin. ‘This 1s about an inch 
and a half ia length, and two inches in breadth. It differs 
from tellina virgata, which it in fume refpeéts refembles, in 
being lefs oblong, entirely white, the anterior angle feated 
more outwardly, and the aperture behind oval. Gmel. 

AneuLata, a fpecies of anomra. ‘The fides of the 
bafe compreffed, anterior part plaited, three teeth in the 
middle. Gmelin. Found ina fofhil ftate; this fhellis fmooth, 
and varies in the number of plaits on the anterior part. 

ANGULATUS, in Zoology, a {pecies of cotuBeER, of a 
brownifh colour, with dark or blackifh, broad, lanceolate, 

tranfverfe 
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tranfverfe bands meeting alternately beneath. The Linnwan 
{pecific character is, feales of the belly one hundred and fe- 
venteen, and thofe of the tail feventy. The length of this 
inake is above two feet, head rather {mall, and covered with 
large f(cales; the f{eales of the body difpofed in about nine- 
teen longitudinal rews, and each {cale rather ftrongly cari- 
nated :, its {pecific name is taken from the angular appear- 
ance of the body. ‘This kind is a native of Afa, 

Dr. Shaw having obferved, that the number of abdominal 
and fubcaudal fcales vary corfiderably in different {pecimens, 
has afligned this {pecies a new {pecifc charafter, {nbfulcus, 
faiciis teanfvertis lanceolatis niguicantibus, fubtus alternatim 
coneurrentibus. Gen. Zool. 

Axcuratus, in Lnignolocy, a {pecies of ATTELABUS, 
that inhabits Cayenne. fi is terruginous, wing-cafes angu- 
Jated, black in the dik. Fabricius. Antenne black, ferru- 
ginous at the bafe; thorax ferruginous, with a black {pot 
at the bale. 

Ancutatus, a fpecies of carasus, of the apterous 
kind. It is black and hairy, thorax guttered, wing-cafes 
furrowed, with two interrupted yellow ftripes. Inhabits 
Coromandel. . Fabrici:s. 

Axcutarus, a fpecies of Grytuvs, that inhabits Ger- 
many. . It is yellowith, abdomen brown, fegments of the 
joints obtufe and angular. Tabricius. 

Ancucatus, a {pecies of cancer, with two {pines on 
each fide of the thorax, fore-claws very long. Gmelin. 

ANGULOSA, in Conchology, a {pecies of TELLINA, 
that inhabits America. ‘his thell is oval, rather flat, and 
tranfvertely ftriated: one end infleéted and angulated ; firtt 
tooth of the hinge bifid, lateral ones remote. Gmelin and 
Chemnitz. 

Ancutosa is likewife a f{pecies of arca, that inhabits 
the fhores of the African and American ocean. It is ven- 
tricofe, longitudinally marked with itrie and fine lines, ard 
has one fide angulated; the beaks are contiguous, hinge 
arched. Gmelin. Its genera] colour is brown, with a few 
{pots. 

Ancutosa is alfo the fpecific name of a PATELLA, 
figured by Lifter and Martin. Lt is rather oval, white, 
thin, ftriated, and varied with fpots and dots of red; margin 
oGangular. Gmelin. An orange-coloured fhell, with ele- 
vated white ftriz and dots, bottom yellow, central orange ring 
and white margin ; figured by Martini; is fuppofed to bea 
variety of this fpecies. Its native country is not afcer- 
tained. 

Axycutosa, in Natural Hiflory, a {pecies of MADREPORA, 
that inhabits the American feas. It is fhort, thick, cellular, 
fmooth, and white: the fpecific charaCter 1s, dichotomous, 
faftigiate, with terminal, turbimated, angular flars; the ja- 
mella or gills dentated. Pallas and Gmelin. 

ANGULOSUS, in Conchology, a ipecies of ECHINUs. 
It is hemifpherical, with granulated fpaces, and double feries 
of warts, the larger ones divided by ferrated futures down the 
middle ; three feries of poresupon the avenues. ‘The native 
country is unknown; it is cf a cinereous grey tinged with 
violet. Seba, Klein, Gmelin, &c. 

ANGULUS, in Natural Hiflory, a {pecies of rRICHODA, 
defcribed by Miileri, Hift. Verm. It is angular, with a 
hairy tip. Gmelin. ‘This kind is found in infufions of hay ; 
it is long and convex, and is divided by an articulation into 
two parts, of equal breadth, but differing in length, the 
fore part fhorter than the hind part, the apex furnifhed with 
fhort waving hair, indiftin& molecules within, and no hair 
on the poftcrior part. 

_ ANGURA, in Geography. See Ancora. 

ANGURIA, in Botany, a genus of the moncecia diandria 
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(dtandria monagynia, Gmelin), and natural order of eucurdi- 
tacei. Its charaéters are, that it has male and female flaw. 
ers; the calyx of the male is monophyllous, quinquefid, fwell- 
ing at the bafe, divifions lanceolate and fhort; the corolla is 
pentapetalous, {preading, growing to the border of the calyx ; 
the /lamina have two filaments, oppofite, inferted into the 
calyx, anther creeping up and down; the calyx and corolla 
of the female as in the male; the filaments of the flamina as 
in the male, but no anthers; the pifi//um has an inferior ob- 
long germ, flyle femibifid, and fligmas bifid and acute; the 
pericarpium a pome, oblong, quadrangular, and bilocular ; the 
Jeeds ave very many, oval, compreffcd, and nellling, here 
are three {pecies: 1. A. trilubata, with three-lobed leaves + 
a native of Carthagena in South America, where it Gowers 
in June. 2. A. pedata, with leaves pedate and ferrate; a 
perennial plant, climbing trees, by means of long tendrils a 
the height of 20 feet; a native of St. Domingo ; ingen 
in September, and fruit ripening in December, 3. A. bane 
liata, with leaves ternate and quite entire; a native of St, 
Domingo; differing from the former in having the leaves 
quite entire and narrower, and feveral fruits collected to- 
gether. . 

Ancuria. See CucurBiTa. 

ANGUS, in Geography, a ciltri of the county of For. 
FAR in Scotland, formerly an carldom belonging to the 
Douglaffes, now exting. 

_ ANGUSTA, in Entomology, a {pecies of mantis, that 
inhabits the ifland of Antigua. I: is greenish, tail bifurcated, 
antenre as long as the body, and filitorm. Gmelin. . 

Ancusta, afpecies of TENTHREDO, fornd in Europe. 
It is black, the body narrow, and covered with greyith 
down. Gmelin. 

Anxcusta, in Conchology, a fpecies of patELLA. The 
fhell is depreffed, white, with elevated itreaks, of which every 
fourth is larger than the reft; aperture very narrow, with a 
chcfuut coloured band on the outfide, and a green belt 
within. Gmelin, This is about three quarters of an inch in 
length. 

ANGUSTATA, in Entomology, a fpecies of cassina 
found in India. Tt is yellowifh, pofterior part of the win - 
cafes narrow. Gmelin. . 

Ancustara, a fpecies of prmEtra, that inhabits the 
fouthern parts of Ruflia and Egypt. It is gloffy, pofterior 
part of the thorax narrow, wing-cafes pointed at the end 
Gmelin. his creature lives in the dry dung of animale 
under ftoncs, &c. and is fuppofed to be the tenebrio longi- 
cornis of Pailas. 

Ancustara, in Concholegy, a {pecies of repas, fir 
by Bonani. The fhell is wy fmooth, of fs atin 
the aperture narrow, and operculum fmall. Gmelin. It 
grooved where the valves unite, and is fometimes friated 
with red and white. 

AncustTaTA, a {pecies of cyprza. It is narrow, and 
of a brown colour, with reddifh fpots. Gmelin and 
Gualteri. 

ANGUSTATUS, in Entomology, a {pecies of cun- 
cutio, fometimes, though rarely found in England, It is 
cylindrical and black, wing-cafes obtufe and punGated. Fa- 
bricius. 

Ancustatus, a fpecies of cryptoceruatus in Gme- 
lin’s arrangement, and cisTELLA of Fabricius; the thorax 
and wing-cafes arz of an obfcure reddith brown, and black in 
the middle. Fab. Inhabits England. ; 

AnGusTATUuS, a {pecies of caranus, that inhabits Ger- 
many. The thorax is cylindrical and biue, wing-cafes tetta- 
ceous, black at the tips. Fabricius. 

Ancustatus, a fpecies of cimex, with oblong body, 
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and filiform antenne ; itis black, with an eléngated head and 
‘thorax. Gmelin and Thunb. 

ANGUSTIA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Europe 
in Dacia, according to Ptolemy. J 

ANGUSTICLAVIA, or Ancusrus Ctavus, in 
Antiquity, a tunica, embroidered with little purple ftuds, or 
flowers, worn by the Roman knights, inferior magiltrates, 
and fome officers of the army. 

The word is compounded of angu/lus, Small, and clavus, 
Jflud, becaufe thofe ornaments were {maller in this garment 
than in the /aticlavia which was worn by the fenators. 

ANGUSTIFOLIUS, in Botany, denotes narrow- 
leaved. 

ANGUSTURA Barf, in the Materia Medica, a {pecies 
of bark imported here in convex pieces, about an inch and 
an half or lefs in breadth, and about fix inches long. It 
is hard and compat, of a yellowifh brown colour, and co- 
vered with a whiti(h, uneven epidermis. In powder it has 
the yellow appearance of rhubarb ; its tafte is bitterifh and 
aromatic ; its odour, when recent, is faid to be not ungrate- 
ful. An ounce of this bark yields, by means of alzohol, 
about two drams of a refinous, bitter extract; and from the 
fame quantity, nearly three drams and a half of a gummy 
extract may be obtained by water. This drug, according 
to fome, fhould be called dugufline, from St. Augultine, in 
Ealt Florida; but it is more properly named dnguffura, 
from a place of this name in South America, whence it was 
brought by the Spaniards to the ifland of Trinidad. 

The tree which produces it is not afcertained. Some 
fappole it to be Macnouta glauca; but it has been thought, 
with greater probability, to be the bark of the Bructa 
antidyfenterica, or Brucea ferruginea of L’ Heritier and Ai- 
ton; for the defcription. of the bark of this tree given by 
Mr. Bruce agrees very well with the cortex angufture ; and 
this opinion is confirmed by the bark of a living plant of this 
{pecies growing in the royal garden at Kew. 

This bark has been fuccefsfully ufed during the 12 years 
from 1789, in which it has been known as a medicine in this 
country, under the charadters of a febrifuge, tonic, and aftrin- 
gent. In intermittents it has been found no le(s effectual 
than Peruvian bark, and generally more acceptable to the 
ftomach; and in cafes of diarrhoea, dyfpepfia, {chropule, and 
great debility, it has been found to be an ufefulremedy. The 
dofes in which Mr. Brandi has exhibited this remedy have 
been, of the powder as much as 20 grains every three hours, 
but generally lefs. 

The infufion is made with half an ounce of the bruifed 
bark to a point of boiling water 5 the deco€tion of the fame 
firength ; the dofe, one ounce to an ounce and an half. Of 
the tin@ture, prepared with one ounce of bark to 16 of proof 
{pirit, the dofe is about one drachm. Woedville’s Med. Bot. 
vol. iv. p. 162. Murray’s Mat. Med. vol. vi. p. 172-177. 
Brandi’s Exp.and Obf. on the Anguftura bark, 1791. 

ANGUSTUS, in Entomology, a {pecies of CIMEX, that 
inhabits China. It is greyifh above, beneath ycllowifh ; an- 
tenne and legs teftaceous brown. Fabricius. uf 

Ancustus, in Conchology, a {pecies of Murex. This 
fhell is narrow, the firlt wreath of the fpire plaited longitu- 
dinally, and ribbed tranfverfely, the reft {mooth and round, 
beak ribbed tranfverfely. Gmelin. q 

ANHALDIN, anhaldinum, an epithet given to various 
medicines, formerly kept as fecrets in the family of Anhalt. 
Three of the moft celebrated medicines under this denomina- 
tion are a corrofive, a water, and a fpirit. 

The corrolive, as defcribed by Burggrave, is compounded 
of calcined antimony, fublimate mercury, fal ammoniac, and 
talcined tartar, diltilled and reQlified. ‘The Anhaltin water, 
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or rather fpirit, is a farrago of feveral aromatics, balfamices 

and turpentine diftilled with fpirit of wine. It is naufeous 

to the palate; but has been applied externally in the paify, 

fyncopea, vomitting, and gripes. Murray, Mat. Med. vol. i. 
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ANHALT, in Geography, a principality of Germany, 
in the circle of Upper Saxony, terminatinx to the north- 
eaft on the marche of Brandenburg, to the ealt on the elec- 
torate of Saxony, to the fouth on the margravate of Mif- 
fen, to the fouth-weft on the county of Mansfeld, to the 
north-weft on the duchy of Brunfwick, and to the north on 
the principality of Halberftadt and the duchy of Magde- 
burg, and extending about go miles from ealt to weft, and 
in its greatelt breadth about 35 miles. "Lhe foil produces 
corn and hops, and various kinds of fruits. The rivers, 
which are the Elbe, the Mulde, the Saele, the Wipper, the 
Seike, the Bude, the Futine, the Zitau, the Nuke, and the 
Rofzlan, yield excellent fh. The mines afford lead, cop- 
per, filver, iron, coals, fulphur, vitriol, alum, faltpetre, 
and other minerals ; and the principal article of trade is beer. 
The air is healthy, though cold. In this principality are 
19 towns and two boroughs, and the number of inhabitants 
is about 100,000. Chriitianity was introduced into Anhalt 
in the ninth century; and the reformation took place in 
1521. Until 1596, the whole country profetffed Lutheranifm; 
but at that time Calvinifm was introduced. This principa- 
lity derives its name from the caftle of Anhalt; and the 
princes of Anhalt are defcended from the Afcanians. Some of 
the belt genealogilts derive their origin from Berenthobaldus, 
who made war upon the Thuringians in the fixth century ; 
and in the German hiltory the princes of this family makea 
confpicuous figure. Joachim Erneft IT. was the founder of 
all the prefent princes of Anhalt. He died in 1586; and 
five of his fons fhared their father’s territories. ‘To the eldeft 
of the family they all agreed to fubmit; and with him, to 
whom belonged Anhalt-Deffau, was vetted the {upreme go- 
vernment. ‘The other four are Anhalt-Bemburg, Anhalt- 
Schaumburg, Anhalt-Cothen, and Anhalt-Zerbp. Each of 
the reigning lines has its regency, exchequer, and confiftory. 
The annual produce of the whole principality of Anhalt is 
eftimated at between 5 and 600,060 rix dollars. 

ANHELITUS, formed of the verb anhelo, I breathe with 
difficulty, Senities a thortnefs and thicknefs of breath, as in 
an Astuma. See Respiration. 

ANHIMA, in Ornithology, a name given by Marcgrave, 
Willughby, Ray, and other old writers, to the PALAMEDEA 
coxnuTa of Linneus. See Cornuta Paramepea. 

ANHINGA, a fpecies of pLotus, having a fmooth 
head, and white beliy, Gmelin. This is the anhinga of 
Marcgrave, Briffon, Ray, and others ; and qwiite bellied darter 
of Latham. 

‘This fpecies is fearcely fo big as a mallard in the body, 
But its length from the tip of the bill to the end of the tail 
is not lefs than two feet ten inches; the bill is three inches 
long, itraight, pointed, and jagged at the edges; the colour 
greyuth, yellowifh at the bafe; head fmall, neck very long 
and flender, and covered with downy feathers of a rufous 
greyilh colour; upper part of the back and {eapulars dufky 
or blackifh, the middle of each feather dathed with white ; 
lower part of the back, ramp, and upper tail coverts black 5: 
belly puve filvery white; tail of twelve large black feathers, 
legs and toes yellowith grey. 

{t mhabits Bralil, and feeds on fith, which it is faid to 
catch with much cunning and dexterity, firft drawing up its: 
neck like a ferpent, and then darting its bill upon its prey. 
Like the corvorant, this bird builds the neft upon trees, ges 
nerally thofe which grow by the fides of siyers, When at 
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reft it frequently fits with the head drawn in between the 
fhoulders, like the heron. Lt is for the molt part very fat, 
but the flefh has an oily, rank, and difagreeable tafte. 

ANHLOTE, in Laz, a fingle tribute or tax. The 
words auhlote and anfeot ave mentioned in the laws of William 
the Conqueror; aud their fenfe is, that every oue Miould 
pay, according to the cuflom of the country, bis part and 
fhare, as feot and let, &c. Leg. W. L. cap. 64. 

ANHOLT, in Geography, a teignory of Wetlphalia, lies 
between the bifhopric of Muutter, the duchy ot Cleve, and 
the county of Zutphen. When the anticut lords of Anholt 
became extinét, towards the clofe of the 12th or beginning 
of the 13th century, a female heir of this houfe transferred 
it to her coafort John of Bronkhorft. His two fons divided 
the maternal and paternal eltates, and thus Count Theodo- 
vica obtained the fovereignty of Anholt. In 1641, he gave 
this feignory to his daughter, who was marvied to Leopold 
Philip Charlesy prince of Salm, whofe houfe, on account 
of this feignory, enjoys both feat aud voicé in the Weltpha- 
lian college of the counts of the empire, and alfo at the 
diets of the circle of Weltphalia. he province of Guelders, 
in the Low Country, now appropriates to itfelf the fupe- 
riority over this feignory. The chiet place in itis Anbh_lt, 
a [mall town and citadel lying in the Old Yffel. N. lat. 
§1° 54’. E. long. 6° 7’ 

Awuott, is an ifland.6f Denmark, io North Jutland, 
fituate in the Cattegat, eight miles from the coait of Jut- 
land on the welt, ten from Zealand on the fouth, and feven 
from Smaland on the eaft. It is furrounded with fand- 
banks, and, therefore, dangerous to feamen, but a fire 
conitantly kept up ina light-houfe upon it. On each fide of 
it isa channel, as fhips may be failing for Copenhagen on 
the eaft or on the welt fide of Zealand. Profeflor Bugge 
obferves, that in all the belt maps of the Cattegat, the po- 
&itiom of Anholt is very erroneous. ‘Che light-houfe and 
the whole ifle are from feven to nine minutes too much 
wefterly ; and the diltance from the light-houfe to the Swe- 
dith coat, in a dire€tion perpendicular to the meridian of the 
light-houfe, is, in all maps hitherto publifhed, nearly four 
Englith miles, or one-eighth part of the whole, too great. 
Experience has taught the navigators that they come too 
feon down upon Anholt ; or that, on cruifing between An- 
holt and Sweden, they over-run their reckoning, which was 
afcribed to the currents; whereas, the true reafen was the 
great error in the geographical and hydrographical pofition 
of Anholt in a narrow and dangerous paflage. The light- 
houfe is in N. lat. 56° 44/20". E. long. 11° 39’ 51”. Phil. 
Tranf. vol. Ixxxiv. p. 46. 

ANHUIBA, in Botany, a name by which fome authors 
call the saAssaFras tree, the wood of which is fo much ufed 
in medicine. 

ANHYDROS, a name given by the ancient Greeks, and 
from them copied by the Romans in the time of Pliny, to 
exprefs one of thofe kinds of the stRYCHNA, or uight- 
fhades, which, when taken internally, caufed madnefs. 

ANI, in Ornithology, a {pecies of cRoToOPHAGA, in the 
Linnzan and Gmelinian arrangement, and very briefly de- 
fcribed as Cr. minor pedibus feanforiis { {mall feet-climbers). 
This charaGter is, perhaps, infufficient to diftinguith it from 
another fpecies of the fame genus deferibed by Gmelin, as 
Cr. major pedibus {canforiis, without attending to the cha- 
raéters admitted by other authors; both are of a blackith 
violet colour, and have the edges of the feathers gloffed 
with green, but in the former the green has a coppery afpect: 
the bill of this is alfo fhorter in proportion, and rifes higher at 
the top, and its ufual length is thirteen inches and an half, 
swhich is about four inches and an half lefs than that of C, ma- 
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jor. Some authors have been difpofed to confider them as the 
two fexes of the fame {pecies, or mere varieties ; but both fexe® 
of each feem to be well afcertained, and Dr. Lathatn fays he 
is affured they are diflinét fpecies, and never mix together, 

This is the Brafilian bird, called by Mareyravein his Hif- 
tory of Brafil, Ani; and Pitraco congener dai, by Ray and 
Willughby. It is not, however, peculiar to this part of 
South America, being alfo found in Guiana. It is Mone- 
dula tota nigra mejor yarrula, mandibula [upsriore areuata of 
Sloane, Jamaica; audis kewie deferibed as a Welt Indian 
bird by Brown. Cutefby calls it the razor-bilkd black- 
bird; Buffon, ani des Savanes, and in the Pl. enl. Petit 
Bout-de-Petun, Crotophagus. by Briffon, and it 1s fuppofed 
the Cacalototl of Ray is the fame bird. 

« Contrary to all other birds, the Crotophaga Ani,’’ fays 
Dr. Latham, “ have the fingu’arity of many lying in the 
fame nelt, to make which they all unite in concert 5 and, 
after laying their eggs, fit on them clofe to each other, in 
order to hateh them, each unanimoufly ftriving to do the 
beft forthe general good ; and wheu the young are hatched 
the parents, without referve, do the belt to feed the while 
flock. A ftill greater fiugulanty cecurs, which ts, that as 
foon as cach fenvale lave her eggs, the covers them with 
leaves, doing: the fame thing wheneve r the is obliged to leave 
the nelt for food: this might be ueceflary in a cold climate ; 
but why it fhould be wanted ina hot one, fcems not clear, 
efpecially as it has not been cbferved in other birds. It ge- 
nerally has two broods tn a year, except accidents happen ; 
in which cafe it has been known to make three nefts. The 
eggs are about the fize of thole of a pigeon, of a fea-green 
colour, {potted at the ends.” 

“ Their food is various ;_ worms, infects, fruits, and grain, 
according to the feafon. They have the fame manners as 
the greater ani, C. major, and are continually gregarious, 
from ten to thirty in a flock, whether it be in breedin 
time or not. They are not difficult to be fhot, not being 
fo wild as many other birds; but are known to chatter much 
on the fight of a man, though they do net fly toa great dif- 
tance ; hence they are not well relithed by fportfmen, as, like 
jays in England, they are the occafion of hindering his {port 
in refpeét to other game, without making him amends in j 
their own flefh, which is never fought after for food, being 
rank and unfavory.”? Vide Gen. Syn. tom. i. p. 362. 

Ant, a name adopted by Dr. Latham in his arrangement, 
Gen, Syn. for the Linnzan genus croropHaGA: thus the 
{pecies C. ani is called the /efer ant, C. major, greater ani, 
C. ambulatoria, walking ani; and, no doubt, the newly-dif- 
covered {pecies defcribed as C. varia, rufo nigroque varia, in 
Ind. Orn. of the fame author, would have been called the 
variegated ani, had any Englifh name been affigned io it, 

Ani, a name given by fome early writers on natural hif- 
tory to the urpupa mexicana of Linnzxus, and Mexican 
pomerops of Latham. Avis az Mexicana cauda longiffima. 
Seba, &e. 

Ani, or AntxaGA, in Geography, a town of Greater 
Armenia, in Afia, in the government of Kers, and under 
the beglierbeg of Erzerum. Its walls are watered by a 
river, which defcends with rapidity from the mountains of 
Mingrelia. It was formerly known un jer the name of 4m; 
and was fo confiderable and fo ftrong, that the ancient kings 
of Armenia depofited their treafure in its caitle. 

ANIAN Straits, lie between the north-eait extremity of 
Afia, and the north-weft point of the continent of Ame- 
rica. The weit point of this ftrait is N. lat. 65° 52’, and 
W. long. 169° 20’, and the eait point, called Cape Prince 
of Wales, in N. lat. 65° 46’, and W. long. 168° 15’; and | 
its breadth is about 14 leagues. See Breaine’s Straits. 
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Ain is alfo a barren, fandy defert, which is exceffively 
hot, and inhofpitable, on the eaft coalt of Africa; frequented 
only by wandering Arabs, who live in camps. It lies upon 
or near the Ealftern Ocean and the Red Sea. See Apex. 

Antan-Fu,or Anign, a town of China, in the province 
of Chuquami. 

“ANIANA, in Ancient Geography, a town placed by Pto- 
lemy in Mefopotamia. f 

ANIANE, in Geography, a town of France, in the de- 

artment of the Herault, and chief place of a canton in the 
diftrit of Lodeve, 13 miles weft-north-wett of Montpellier, 

Ne dat. 43° 41’... E. long. 3° 29’. 

~ANJAR, a town of Afia in Syria, between Aleppo 
and Alexandretto. 

ANIBA, in Botany. See Cuprora. 

_ANICETUS, Pope, in Biography, a Syrian by birth, 
fucceeded ‘Pope Pius, according to Eufebius, in the year 
1573 but, according to other writers, at a fomewhat earlier 
period. In his time, the Gnoftic doctrines of Valentine and 
Marcion prevailed at Rome ; but many of the perfons who 
adopted them were reclaimed by Polycarp, who came from 
Smyrna to Rome, in order to fettle the controverfy about 
the celebration of Eafter. Anicetus differed with him on 
this point; and after a conference, each retained his own 

inion, whilft both of them manifelted mutual forbearance 
and charity. In token of their amity they communicated to- 

ether at the eucharift; and Anicetus teftified his refpe& 

or Polycarp, by yielding to him the honour of performing 
the fervice on the occafion. Happy would it have heen for 
the Chriflian church, if the fncceffors of Anicetug had mani- 
felted a fimilar difpofition. Several ordinances and decrees 
are afcribed to this pope by modern writers, but their au- 
thority is doubtful, and therefore they are not worthy of no- 
tice. After having governed the church 11 years, he died, 
as fome have faid, amartyr; but of this there is no fufficient 
evidence. The letters afcribed tohimare {purious. Eufeb. 
* Eccl. Hift. lib. iv. c. tr. 14. 22. Dupin. Bower. 

ANICH, Perez, a mathematician, mechanic, and aftro- 
nomer, was born of obfcure parentage at Oberperzuff, near 
Infpruck, in 1723; and difcovered an early tafte for the 
fciences of aftronomy and geometry, which Father Hill, a 
Jefuit, and profeffor in the univerfity of Infpruck, afforded 
him an opportunity of cultivating. Ina fhort time he was 
diftinguifhed by his knowledge both of aftronomy and me- 
chanics. He made a very curious pair of globes for the uni- 
verfity of Infpruck, and conftru@ied many mathematical in-. 
ftruments of his own invention. He alfo delineated maps with 
neatnefs and accuracy. He died much regretted in 1766; 
and the emprefs queen tellified her refpect for his memory, 
by fettling upon his fifter a penfion of 50 florins. Nouv. 
Di&. Hitt. 

' ANICULA, in Conchology, a name given by Rumphius 
to a {pecies of conus, called by Linnzus and later authors, 
Conus mMOnACHUsS, ; which fee. 

ANICULUS, in Entomology, a {pecies of cAnceER, hav- 
ing an ovate thorax, ciliated at the fides, and rugged, hairy 
legs. Fabricius.. This creature inhabits the fouthern ocean, 
and is the largeft of the family Parafitici. The roftrum is 
bifid, teeth elongated and acute; the eyes cylindrical and 
porreCted ; thorax {mooth, tail foft, claws and legs rugged, 
with hairy tufts. 

ANJENGO, in Geographys a {mall town and fa€ory, 
with a fort, on the coaft of Malabar, belonging to the Eaft 
India company. The chief trade of this fettlement is pepper, 
and rupees are the current money. N, lat. 8° 39’. If. long. 
76° 40. 
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ANIERES, a town of France, 


from Paris. 

ANIGRUS, in Ancient Geography, a river of Triphylia, 
in the territory of Elis, to the north of Lepreum. Its fource 
was in Lepithas, a mountain of Arcadia; the inhabitants of 
which thought that it was the fame with the Mingeus of the 
ancients, mentioned by Homer. Near this river was a 
cavern, called the cave of the nymphs Anigrides, or Ani- 
griades, mentioned by Strabo and Paufanias; and it was 
pretended that any perfons who had a complaint of the 
ikin might be cured, if, after having facrificed to the nymphs, 
they fwam over the Anigrus. 

ANIKAN, or Incuenirran, a town of Africa, on the 
Gold Coalt, where the Englih and Portuguefe have both a 
faétory and a fort. 

ANILL, in Botany. See Inpicorega. 

ANILIS, in Entomology, a fpecies of musca, in the 
Linnzan fyftem, and sisio-in that of Fabricius. It is vil- 
ious, whitith grey, with traafparent whitifh wings, and is 
found in Europe. Gmelin. 

ANILLE, in eraldry, a mill-rind, or,.as the French 
term it, a fer de moline. . 

ANIM, in Ancient Geography, a town of Paleftine, fituate 
in the mountains of the tribe of Juda, according to the book 
of jofhua. 

ANIMA, a sour; whether rational, fenfitive, or vege= 
tative. 

The word is pure Latin, formed of aeu0-, breath. 

Anima is fometimes ufed by phyficians to denote the 
principle of life in the body. 

In which fenfe Willis calls the blood anima brutalis. 

Awima is alfo figuratively ufed by chemifts for the vola- 
tile principles in bodies, whereby they are capable of being 
raifed by the fire. 

In which fenfe we meet with anima ja/pidis, the foul of 
Jafper, &c. Phil. Tranfs N° 74. p. 2233. 

Anima is more peculiarly applied to fimple medicines, art- 
fully exalted by folution and extraétion, to a high degree of 
power. 

In which fenfe we meet with anima aloes, anima rhatarbari, 
aninia veneris, SC. 

Sometimes alfo it denotes medicines which are pecu- 
liarly falutary to particular parts of the body. Thus we 
meet with 

Anima articulorum, which is a denomination fometimes 
given to HERMODACTYLS, on account of their efficacy in 
diforders of the joints. 

Ana hepatis, foul of the liver, a term applied: by the 
chemilts to the /a/ martis, falt of iron or fteel ; on account of 
its utility in diftempers of that part. 

‘It is more ufually prefcribed under the name of witriolum 
martis. 

Anima fulmonum, uled for crocus, or faffron, by reafon of 
its fuppofed great ufe in difeafes of the lungs. 

Anima mundi, q.d. foul of the world, or of the univer fe, 
denotes a certain pure ethereal fub‘tance or {pirit, diffufed, 
according to many of the ancient philofophers, through the 
mafs of the world, informing, actuating, and uniting the 
divers parts thereof into one great, perfect, organical, and 
vital body or animal. See Prastic Nature. 

Plato treats at large of the Lux ce xoons, in his Timzeus ; 
and is even fuppofed to be the author of the dogma; yet in- 
terpreters are much at a lofs about his meaning. Arriftotle, 
however, taking it in the common and obvieus fenfe, ftrenu- 
oufly oppofes it. 

The modern Platonifts explain their maftcr’s anima mundi 
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by a certain univerfal ethereal {pirit, which in the heavens 
exills perfe€lly pure, as retaining its proper nature; but on 
earth, pervading elementary bodies, and intimately mixing 
with all the minute atoms thereof, it affumes fome- 


what of their nature, and becores of a peculiar kind. So 


the poet; 


‘ Spiritus intus alit, totofque infula per artus 
Mens agitat molem, & magno_fe corpore mifcet.”’ 


They add, that this anima mundi, which more immediately 
tefides in the celeftial regions as its proper feat, moves and 
roverns the heavens in fuch manner, as that the heavens 
a chtelves firft received their exiftence from the fecundity of 
the fame fpirit: for that this anima, being the primary 
fource of life, every where breathed a {pirit like itfelf, by 
virtue whereof various kinds of things were framed conform- 
able to the divine ideas. 

The notion of an anima mundi is reye&ed by molt of the 
modern philofophers ; though M. du Hamel thinks without 
any great reafon, fince the generality of them admit fome- 
thing very much like it. Thus the Peripatetics have recourfe 
to celeflial influxes, in order to account for the origin of 
forms, and the fecret powers of bodice. 

The Cartefians have their fubtile matter, which anfwers 
to molt of the ufes and intentions of Plato’s anima mundi ; 
being (uppofed to flow from the fun, and the other heavenly 
bodies, and to be diffufed through all the parts of the world, 
to be the fource or principle of all motion, &c. 

Some later philofophers, in the place of thefe fubftitute 
fire; and others a fubtle elaflic fpirit, or medium, diffufed 
through all parts of f{pace. 

he principal thing objeGted to, on the Chriftian fcheme, 
againft Plato’s do@trine of the anima mundi, is, that it mingles 
the Deity too much with the creatures ; confounds, in fome 
meafure, the workman with his work, making this, as it 
were, a part of that, and the feveral portions of the univerfe 
fo many parts of the godhead. Yet is the fame principle 
afferted by Seneca, Epift. 92. Totum hoc quo continemur, F 
unum eff, §F Deus. Et focti ejus. fumus, SF membra 

Anima gemmarum, a term ufed by Becher and fome 
others, to exprefs that principle, to which the gems, and 
other beautiful ftones owe their colours. 

This anima /apidum is no more than the metalline fulphur 
to which thefe itones and gems, naturally colourlefs, owe 
their tinges ; and, like other metalline fulphurs, it may be 
raifed and evaporated by fire. Becher, Phyf. Subt. 

Anima /aturni, the foul of lead, a preparation of lead, 
ferving to many purpofes in the enamel work. The method 
of making it is this: put litharge, powdered fine, into a 
glazed earthen veffel, and pour diitilled vinegar upon it to 
the height of four fingers; let it ftand till the vinegar is of 
a white or milky hue; pour off this coloured vinegar and put 
on frefh, and fo do till the vinegar will no longer be coloured 
by the litharge; then fet thefe liquors together in open 
giazed earthen veflels, that the white powder may fubiide, 
and the vinegar be poured off clear. This white fubitance 
is the anima faturni. Sometimes this white matter will not 
precipitate without the addition of water ; and fometimes it 
as neceffary to evaporate the liquors, but by that means it is 
always prepared. Neri’s Art of Glafs, p. 184. 

ANIMACHA, or Animaca, in Geography, a river of 
India, in Malabar, which rifes in Calicut, and difcharges 
itfelf into the fea, in the vicinity af Cranganor. 

ANIMADVEBRSION, formed of animus, the mind, and 
edverto, I turn to, fometimes fignifies correction, and fome- 
simes remarks or obfervations made ona book, &c. and 
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fometimes a férious confideration and refle@tion on any fyb- 
je&t, by the rules of criticifm. 

ANIMAL, in Natural Hiflory, an organifed and living 
body, endowed with the powers of fenfation, and of fpon- 
taneous loco-motion. ‘I'he word is derived from anima, foul, 
and literally denotes fomething that is endued with a foul, 
Boerhaave defines an animal to be an organical body, confilts. 
ing of veflels and juices, and taking in nutrition by a part 
called the mouth ; whenceit is conveyed into another called 
the intettines, into which it has roots implanted, whereby it 
draws in its nourifhment after the manner of plants. € 
imperfe€tion of this definition is obvious, not merely as it 
excludes the fentient principle, but becaofe it diftinguithes 
the animal by the inftruments or means of its nutrition, 
which it poffetles in common with vegetables, and which, not- 
withftanding fome variation in their form and ftruéture, are 
not fufficient to conititute an effential diftin@ion. Dr. Vyfon 
fixes the criterion of an animal in the ** du@us alimentalis,’® 
i. ¢. a guia, flomach, and irteftines, all which make one cona 
tinued canal 5 but this definition is liable to the fame objeq- 
tion with that of Boerhaave. Some, as Klein and others 
have defined animals, from their loco-motion, as being cee 
pable of fhifting from place to place, whereas plants ad- 
here to the fame fubje&. This property they 2ffume aa the 
great characteriftic by which animals may be diftinguifhed 
from the other orders of beings. On this principle, how- 
ever, oyfters, mufcles, cockles, &c. would be almoft ex 
cluded from the clafs of animals, inafmuch as they ufvally 
adhere, or grow to rocks, &c. and yet it is certain that thefe 
creatures are real animals. But loco-motion alone is not fuf= 
ficient to conititute the generic difference of animals ; nor in 
deed does it fufficiently diflingnifh an animal from a plant. 
Many inftances are produced, in which plants manifeft loco« 
motive power. This is the cafe with thofe denominated fen- 
fitive plants, many of which, upon the flighteft touch, 
fhrink back, and fold up their leaves; as the fnail, on the 
flighteft touch, retires into its fhell. There are fome, on 
which if a fly perches, inftantly clofe and crufh the in- 
fet to death. Plants alfo change their pofition and form im 
different circumiftances and feafons ; they take advantage of 
good weather, and guard themfelves againft bad weather 5 
they open their leaves and flowers in the day, and clofe them 
at night ; fome clofe before fun-fet, and fome after; fome 
open to receive rain, and fome clofe to avoid it; fome follow 
the fun, and fome turn from it ; the leaves of fome plants are 
in conftant motion during the day, and at night they fink to 
a kind of reit or fleep. It has alfo been obferved that 2. 
plant has a power of dire¢ting its roots for procuring food ; 
and that it has a faculty of recovering its natural pofition, 
after it has been forced from it. A hop-plant, for inftance, 
in twifting round a pole, dire&s its courfe from fouth to 
weit, as the fun does ; if it be tied in the oppofite direétion, 
it dies ; but if it be left loofe in this dire@tion, it will regain 
its natural courfe in a fingle night. A honey-fuckle pro- 
ceeds in acertain direction till it be too long to fuftain it~ 
felf ; it then acquires itrength by fhooting into a fpiral form;. 
and if it meet with another plant of the fame kind, both thefe. 
coaleice for mutual fupport, one iwifting to the right and. 
the other to the left. Lord Kaimes mentions many other 
inftances in which plants manifeft a faculty of loco-motion = 
and, perhaps, in almoft as eminent a degree as fome ani_ 
mals. Maufcles, ¢. g. are fixed to one place as much.as. 
plants ; nor have they any-power of motion, befides that of 
opening and fhutting their fhells; nor do they feem, in this. 
refpedt, to have any fuperionty, with regard to the powers of 
motion, to the feniitive plant-and others of a fimilar kind. 
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Tn order, therefore, to form a complete and fatisfa@ory 
dillin&tion between animals and vegetables, as well as mine- 
rals, it is neceflary to combine with fpontaneous loco-mo- 
tion, which they unquettionably poffefs in a more perfect 
degree than plants, the powers of fenfation, Thefe feem to 
be unexceptionably diftinguifhing and chara@eriftic. How- 
ever, M. Buffon (Nat. Hilt. by Smellic, vol. ii. p. 6.), after 
allowing that, although progreffive motion conftitute a per- 
ceptible difference between an animal and a vegetable, this 
dillinétion is neither general nor eflential; proceeds to 
ftate, that fenfation more effentially diftinguifhes animals 
from vegetables. But he adds, that this diftinétion is neither 
fufficiently general nor decided. If fenfation, he fays,-im- 
plied no more than motion confequent upen a ftroke or im- 
pulfe. the fenfitive plant enjoys this power; whereas, if 
by fenfation we mean the faculty of perceiving, and of 
comparing tdeas, it js uncertain whether brute animals are en- 
dowed with this faculty. If it fhould be atlowed to dogs, 
elephants, &c. whofe actions feem to proceed from motives 
fimilar to thofe by which men are aétuated, it muft be de- 
nied to many fpecies of animals, particularly to thofe that 
appear not to poffefs the faculty of progreffive motion. If 
the fenfation of an oyfter, e.g. differ in degree only from 
that of a dog, why do we not afcribe the fame fenfation to 
vegetables, though in a degree ftill inferior? In examining 
the diftiaGtion which arifes from the manner of fecding, he 
obferves, that animals have organs of apprehenfion, by which 
they lay hold of their food : they fearch for patture, and have 
a choice in their aliment. But it is alleged, that plants 
are under the neceflity of receiving fuch nourifhment as the 
foil affords them, without exerting any choice in the {pecies 
of their food, or in the manner of acquiring it. However, 
if we attend to the organization and action of the roots and 
leaves, we fhall foon be convinced, that thefe are the external 
organs by which vegetables are enabled to extraét their food ; 
that the roots turn afide from a vein of bad earth, or from 
any obftacle which they meet with, in fearch of a better 
foil; and that they f{plit and feparate their fibres in different 
dire&tions, and even change their form, in order to procure 
nourifhment to the plant. From this inveftigation he con- 
cludes, that there is no abfolute and effential diftinétion be- 
tween the animal and vegetable kingdoms; but that Nature 
proceeds by imperceptible degrees from the moft perfeét to 
the moft imperfect animal, and from that to the vegetable ; 
and that the frefh-water polypus may be regarded as the lat 
of animals and the firft of plants. After examining the diftine- 
tions, this author procecds to ftate the refemblances which 
take place between animals and vegetables. The power of 
reproduction, he fays, is common to the two kingdoms, and 
is an analogy both univerfal and effential. A fecond refem- 
blance may be derived from the expanfioy’ of their parts, 

-which is likewife a common property, for vegetables grow 
as wellas animals; and though fome difference in the man- 
ner of expanfion may be remarked, it is neither general nor 
effential. A third refemblance refults from the manner of 
their propagation. Some animals are propagated in the 
fame manner, and by the fame means, as vegetables. The 
multiplication of the facceron, or vine-fretter, which is effected 
without copulation, is fimilar to that of plants by feed ; and 
the multiplication of the polypus by cuttings, refembles that 
of plants by flips. Hence it is inferred, that animals and 
vegetables are beings of the fame order, and that Nature 
pile from the one to the other by imperceptible degrees ; 
ince the properties in which they refemble one another are 
univerfal and effential, while thofe by which they are diftin- 
uifhed are limited and partial. Dr. Watton, bifhop of 
landaff, has examined, with his ufual judgment, the diftin- 
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uifhing marks between animals and vegetables. See Eff. iii. 
in the fifth volume of his Chemical Effays, 12mo. 1787. 
He rejects, as infufficient, both figure and /pontaneous motion 5 
and if perception be fubitituted in their ftead, it will be found 
to be a criterion that is in many refpects liable to excep 
tions. However, the ingenious and learned prelate produces 
many chemical, phyfica!, and metaphyfical reafons, which 
ferve to render the fuppofition not altogether indefenfble, 
that vegetables are endowed with the faculty of perception. 
Dr. Percival, ikewife, na paper read before the Literary 
and Philofophical Society of Mancheller, produces feveral 
arguments to evince the perceptive power of vegetables. 
From the reafoning adduced by both thefe ingenious writers, 
of which a more particular account will be given in the 
fequel of this work (fee Puants and Vucerantes), thofe 
who duly advert to it, will, we conceive, incline to the opi- 
nion, that plants are not altoyether deltitute of perception. 
But on a qu ftion that has perplexed and divided the molt 
ingenious and inquifitive naturalifts, it is very difficult to 
decide. If we extend to the vegetable kingdom that kind of 
vitality with which fenfation and enjoyment are connected, 
there will remain no difcernible boundary between this and 
the animal kingdom ; and that which has been confidered as 
the diltin¢tive characteriltic of animals, and by which they 
are feparated from vegetables, will be abolifhed. For a dif- 
cuffion of this queflion more in detail, fee Brute, Instinct, 
Phyftology of Puants, and particularly the article Sensa- 
tion. Before we clofe this article, we fhall add, that the 
principle of felf-prefervatiou belongs to all animals ; and it 
has been argued, that this principle is the true charaCterittic 
of animal life, and that it is unqueltionably a confequence of 
{fenfation. There is no animal, when apprehenfive of dan- 
ger, that does not put itfelf into a pofture of defence. A 
mufele, when it is touched, immediately fbuts its fhell'; and 
as this action puts it into a ftate of defence, it is afcribed to 
a principle of felf-prefervation. Thofe who adopt this rea- 
foning, allege, that vegetables do not manifeit this prin- 
ciple. When the fenfitive plant, for inftance, contraéts 
from a touch, it is no more in a ftate of defence than before ;, 
for whatever would have deftroyed it in its expanded ftate, 
will alfo deftroy it in its contraéted ftate. They add, that 
the motion of the fenfitive plant proceeds only from a cer- 
tain property called irrrrasiLity ; and which, though 
poffeffed by our bodies in an eminent degree, is a charac- 
teriftic neither of animal nor vegetable life, but belongs to 
us incommon with brute-matter, The fenfitive plant, after 
it has contracted, will fuffer itfelf to be cut in pieces, with- 
out: making the leaft effort to efcape. This is not the cafe 
with the meaneft animal. An hedge-hog, when alarmed, 
draws its body together, and expands its prickles, thus put- 
ting itfelf in a pofture of defence. When thrown into the 
water, the fame principle of felf-prefervation prompts it 
to expand its body and fwim. <A {fnail, when touched, 
withdraws itfelf into its fhell; but if a little quick-lime 
be fprinkled upon it, fo that its fhell is no longer a. place 
of fafety, it is thrown into agonies, and endeavours to avail 
itfelf of its loco-motive power, in order to efcape the dan- 
ger. Mufcles and oytfters alfo, though they have nor the 
power of progreflive motion, con{tantly ufe the means which 
Nature has given them for felf-prefervation. 

We ourfelves poffefs both the animal and vegetable life, 
and’ ought to know whether there be any conneétion be- 
tween vegetation and fenfation, or not. We are contcious 
that we exilt, that we hear, fee, &c. but of our vegetation 
we are abfolutely unconfeious. We feel a pleafure in gra- - 
tifying the demands of hunger and thirlt ; but we are totally 
ignorant of the procefs by which our aliment is formed into 
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chyle, the chyle mixed with the blood, the civenlation of 
that fluid, and she feparation of all the humours from it. Lf 
we then, who are more pertect than other vegetables, are 
utterly infenible of our own vegetable life, why thould we 
imagine that the leis perfect vegetables are fentible of it ? We 
have within ourfelves a domouttration that vegetable life acts 
without knowing what it doss; aud if vegetables are igno- 
rant of their moit fagacious actions, why fhould we fuppofe 
that they have any fenfation of their inferior ones; fuch as 
contract ng from a touch, turning towards the fun, or 
advancing to a pole? As to that power of irritability 
which is obferved in fome plants, our folids have it when 
deprived both of animal and vegetable life ; fora mufcle cut 
out of a living body will continue to contract, if it be irri- 
tated by pricking, after it has neither fenfation nor vegeta- 
tion. The following moral reafon has alfo been fuggetted 
againit believing vegetables to be endued with fenfation: if 
this were the cafe, they would fuffer pain when they were 
cut or deftroyed, and their ftate would be very unhappy if 
they had not the lealt power to avoid the injuries daily of- 
fered them. Accordingly it is maintained, that the good- 
nefs of the Deity is confpicuous in not giving to vegetables 
the fame fenfations as to animals; and as they have no means 
of defence, we may conclude from this cireumftance, that 
they were granted as food to animals. Encycl. Brit. On 
the other hand, thofe who are of opinion that plants poffefs 
powers of perception, allege that their hypothefis recom- 
mends itfelf by its confonance to thofe higher analogies of 
nature, which lead us,to conclude, that the greateit poflible 
fun of happinefs exifts in the univerfe. The bottom of the 
ocean is overfpread with plants of the moft luxuriant magni~ 
tude; and immenfe regions of the earth are overfpread with 
perennial forefts. Nor are the Alps, or the Andes, detti- 
tute of herbage, though buried in depths of fnow: and can 
it be imagined that fuch profufion of life fubfills without 
the leatt fenfation or enjoyment? Let us rather, with 
humble reverence, fuppofe, that vegetables participate, in 
fome low degree, of the common allotment of vitality ; 
and that one great Creator hath appointed good to all 
living things, «in number, weight, and meafure.”” Percival, 
wbi fupra. 

For an aceount of the various fyftems that have been 
adopted in the diitribution of animals, fee Zoorocy. See 
alfo Mamaia, Birps, Ampuipia, Fisnes, Insects, 
and Worms. For other particulars relating to their num- 
ber, analogous ftructure, fagacity, inftinét, &c. fee Compa- 
RATIvE Anatomy, with the articles referred to under that 
head, Brute, Generation, Instinct, Micration, 
Ovirarous, Viviparous, &c. &c. 

Animats make the priacipal figures in Heraldry, both 
as bearings and as fupporters, &c. 

Ania is alfo uied adjeGively to denote fomething 
that belongs to, or partakes of, the nature of ananimal body. 
Thus we fay animal Foon, animal Economy, &C. 

Moralifts frequently oppofe the animal part, which is the 
fenfible, flethy part of a man, to the rational part, which is 
the underftanding. 

AwimAu afions are thofe peculiar to animals, or which 
belong to animals as {uch : 

Such are sensation and mu/cular MOTION. 

Animat earth. See Eartu. 

Anima fower, a name indifcriminately applied to a 
variety of different creatures in the VERMEs tribe, that bear 
fome refemblance to a flower; and is fynonymous with fea 
anemone, urtica marina, or fea-nettle, &c. Thefe, for the 
molt part, belong to the moi/u/ca order in the Linnean fyf- 
tem, as the aGinie, and holothurie ; yet the fame is given 
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to the tubularie and bydre, which belong to an entirely dif- 
ferent order, the xophyta of Linnewus, See Acrinia, 
Anemone, (/ea,) Hovornuria, Tunvraria, and Hy. 
DRA. , 

Animan fundions, among Phyficians. 

Anima glue. See Grus. 

Anima gods, dii animales, in Mythology, thofe inta 
which human fouls areconverted by means of certain relis 
gious ceremonies. 

Labeo has written exprefsly on the animal gods. 

Animat seat. See Hear. 

Animat hunger. See Huncer. 

Animat /iguors. The common opinion is, that all the 
animal liquors, excepting chyle and milk, are of an alea- 
lefcent nature ; but M. Quefnay, in his book Sur ?Oecono- 
mie Animale, affirms, that our gelatinous liquors contain a 
very acefcent falt, capable of refilling a heat of two hundred 
degrees. The proof of which, fays he, offers itfelf daily to 
every one: who is it that has not remarked, that broth 
made with flefh, well freed from fat, when corrupted, be- 
comes as four as verjuice? The foundation on which M. 
Quefnay builds his doctrine concerning animal liquors, is 
the feparation of milk into its oily, cheefy, and watery fub- 
ftances. Med. Eff. Edinb. 

AnimAat magnetifm. See MAGNETISM. 

ANIMAL manures, in Agriculture, are all fuch as are 
formed from the decompolition of animal fubftances of an 
kind, as flefh, blood, hair, wool, bones, fat, &c. Agricul 
tural writers confider them, in general, as more powerful in 
their effects, in promoting vegetation, than fuch as are des 
rived from vegetable matters. However, on account of 
their being feldom procured in large quantities, they are 
moltly made ufe of in the flate of mixture or combination 
with other materials, either of the earthy or littery kinds s 
in both which cafes they may be highly beneficial. In the 
former by the a€tion of the ammoniac, which is conftantly 
formed in large quantities, during the decompofition and dés 
cay of animal matters on the mould, and rendering it more 
fuitable for the fupport of plants; and, in the latter, by 
their well known property of promoting fermentation, and 
thus haftening the reduction of the materials into the fate 
of manure. See Manure. ; 

AniMac matter, in Chemifiry. The ancient divifion of all 
natural bodies into the three grand clafles of mineral, vegeta. 
ble, and animal, a divifion founded upon fimple obfervation, 
and not upon pre-conceived theory, may {till be retained as 
a claflification of fome praétical utility to the chemitt, 
though infinitely lefs fo than to the phyfiologitt. } 

A complete knowledge of the chemiltry of animal matter. 
would comprehend an intimate analyfis of all the materials 
out of which itis formed, and of their mode of combination ;, 
whereby, from a few fimple clements, the yreat variety of 
aliments ufed by the living animal are produced: it would 
alfo require a minute examination into the procefs of di- 
geftion and affimilation of food, ftep by ftep,.in order to 
trace the curious and interefting converfion of inanimate 
matter into an integrant part of the living animal ; and more 
than all, it would include an inveftigation into the moft 
fecret recefles of nature, in order to determine how far the- 
known laws of chemical affinity are affe&ted by animal or 
ganization, and by the vital principle. The very imperfe& 
progrefs which has been made in this branch of chemical 
inquiry fhews the great and almoft infuperable difficulties 
which attend its purfuit ; and, notwithttanding the real dif- 
coveries made by modern chemitts, and the felf-complacen 
with which they are fo often brought forward, little elfe cay 
be related on the chemiftry of animal matter, than a coi- 
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Ie&tion of detached facts and nnconnegted experiments, from 
which no plaufible theory of the procefs of animalization 
has been deduced, and but little aflittance has been afforded 
to the {cience of phyfiology, and perhaps flilllefs to the cure 
of difeafe. : ‘ 

Before we enumerate the particular parts of animal matter 
which have afforded the greateft {cope to chemical experi- 
ment, it may be proper to premife a few remarks on the 
materials out of which animal matter is formed ; on the 
mode in which they are elaborated within the living body ; 
and on the chemical propertics which appear to be common 
to every part of the animal kingdom. 

Two principal fun¢tions, pofl-fed, apparently, by every 
living creature, prepare the materials out of which the animal 
body is conitituted, and from which it draws perpetual fup- 
plies: thefe are, dige/lion and re/piration. . 

The food taken in by the mouth is the moft obvious and 
abundant fource of fupply to the body ; and this cannot be 
faid to have become an integrant part of the animal which 
receives it, till it has been prepared tn the flomach by the 
procefs of digeltion, and till the chyle, or nutritive part 
which it furnifhes, has been further affimilated in the lym- 
phaties, and, at latt, added to the mafs of circulating blood. 

The vegetable kingdom furnithes, direétly or indirectly, 
the whole of alimentary matter, except the common diluent, 
water. Hence, chemiits have with great propricty direéted 
much of their inquiries relating to this fubject, to an examin- 
ation of the chara¢teriftic differences which exiit between 
vegetable and animal matter in general, and fome .important 
faéts have appeared, which we fhall prefently relate. The 
ultimate analyfis of vegetables, or that which reduces them 

to their fimpleft forms, furnifhes us with very few materials. 
’ Of thefe, water is by far the mott abundant ingredient ; car- 
bonaccous matter the next in quantity, and equally conftant ; 
and chemical analyfis will alfo fhew a certain portion of 
hydrogen and of oxygen unconneéted with the compofition 
of water, and afew faline and earthy parts, which, from 
_ their conftant occurrence, have a claim to be confidered as 
neceflary conftituents of vegetable matter. In tracing the 
decompofition of vegetable aliment, however, it fhould be 
rementbered, that thefe mugperials are prefented to the animal 
organs, not merely as fo much hydrogen, carbon, ‘and 
oxygen, bat in the intermediate and already very com- 
pounded forms of farina, fugar, mucilage, and the like; 
forms in which their tendency to chemical change is much 
ftronger than when they are reduced to their fimpleft mcde 
of exiftence. ‘ ; 
. With regard to that very large proportion of aliment 
which is furnifhed from the animal kingdom itfelf, forming 
fo much of the food of man, and the whole nutriment of 
many entire claffes of living creatures, this, it is obvious, is 
ftill produced indireGtly from vegetable matter, and the art 
of chemiftry has not yet been able to dete&t any very fen- 
fible difference between the firft, and the fubfequent refults 
of affimilation by animal organs. The moft accurate che- 
mical analyfis could not determine with any certainty, whether 
a given portion of animal fubftance was a part of a carni- 
vorous or a herbivorous animal ; and this fingle circumftance 
fhews, perhaps, as much as any other, the very imperfect 
ftate of our knowledge of the changes produced during di- 

ion in the living organs. 

ean ities important with digeftion, and 
fti}] more uniform and conftant in its operation, is the action 
of the external air on the animal fluids through the medium 
of refpiration. The part which immediately receives the 
ation of the air, is the blood whilft circulating in the extreme 
branches of the pulmonary arteries and veins in the cells. of 
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the lungs. Under the articles R ESPIRATION, and BLoop, we 
fhall relate more at large the faéis that have been difcayered 
by the fucecflive labours of fome of the mott ingenious phi- 
lofophers which the world has produced, which prove incan- 
teltably the analogy between this procefs and that of com- 
buition, and its connexion with the animal temperature, 
Therecan be no donbt that refpiration is a chemical procefs, 
the operation of which, as it is exerted on the general mafs 
of circulating fluid, is extended through every part of the 
living body ; and pethaps its effeéts are more peculiarly and 
exclufively chemical, than moft of the other animal funétions. 
Refpiration too may properly be confidcred as the lait flep in 
the procefs of the affimilation of food, fiuce the chyle, when 
thoroughly elaborated, is thrown into the mafs of blood re~ 
turning to the heart, whence it dire€ily paffes to the lungs 
(entirely in fome-claffes of animals, and partially in others), 
and is fubjeéted to the chemical e@ion of the external air, 
before it renews the round of circulation to fupply the dif- 
ferent purpofes of the body. 

Asa defeGive ref{piration, in the cafe of original mal- 
conformation as well as of difeafe, produces a train of dif- 
orders which are very ftrongly ard pointedly marked, we 
may infer that the chemical analyfis of the feveral parts of 
the body, if we had the means of fufficient accuracy of 
examination, would readily indicate the deficiency in fo 
powerful a chemical agent as the atmofpherical air. Oppor- 
tunities for fuch an examination have not, however, been 
fufficiently frequent, nor is it certain that, in the prefent .. 
ftate of chemical knowledge, they could be rendered very. 
conclufive, 

In confidering the mode whereby alimentary matter is 
affimilated, or uadiltinguifhably blended with the folids and 
fluids of the living animal in which this funGion is going 
on, a very intereiting inquiry prefents itfelf, namely, to de- 
termine how far this procefs is purely chemical, (that is, con- 
ducted by the fame laws of fimple and complex affinity 
which operateon inanimate matter), and how far it is afle@ed 
by the circumftances of the Jiving principle. In favour of 
the former opinion the following arguments may be urged > 
firft, that the food, whether derived from the vegetable, or 
the animal kingdom, or from a mixture of both, is a fub- 
ftance which ftrongly tends to fpontancous decompofition, in 
whatever fituation it is placed ; and that, ceteris paribus, it 
is more or lefs digeftible in proportion to its greater or lefs 
difpofition to chemical change. Likewife, as we have before 
mentioned, it is already a very compounded mixture, com- 
pofed of fimple elements indeed, but united by very com- 
plex affinities ; and when in the form of animal fleth, of 
vegetable farina and the like, it is infmitely more liable to 
chemical change than if it were reduced to its elementary 
parts. Sccondly, it may be urged, that a part at leaft of 
the preparation which the food undergoes in the organs of 
digettion is obvionfly a feries of chemical proceffes. By the 
action of the teeth, of the gizzard, and fimilar apparatus, 
the mechanical procefs of comminution is performed : to this 
fucceeds macerution in the faliva, in the galtric liquor, and 
in other animal fecreted juices: the contraétile power of 
the ftomach affords conftant preffere and agitation to the ma- 
terials which it contains : a feparation of the different parts 
of the heterogeneous mafs under digeftion, or a {pecies of 
Jiltration, is performed by the laéteals and the mefenteric 
glands: during the courfe of circulation, a moft intimate 
mixture takes place between the freth fupply of nutritive 
matter from the aliment, and the animal juices already con- 
tained in the veffels ; and laftly the newly affimilated chyle 
undergoes a procefs fimilar to combuflion, whillt in a ftate of 
intimate. divifion within the ultimate ramifications of the 

pulmonary, 
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pulmonary velfels. To this it may be added, that the tem- 
perature of the animal in which thefe feveral proceffes are 
carrying on, is found by experiments out of the body to be 
highly tavourable to that gradual and complex chemical 
change which educes from animal or vegetable matter the 
greatelt variety of important products, ; 

Thirdly, it may be alleged, in anfwer to the forcible 
objection which will immediately arife to an explanation of 
digeltion on purely chemical principles, from the impoffibility 
of carrying on the fame procefs out of the body, that the 
chemilt cannot imitate animal digetlion, Becaufe he has not 
all the materials at command, and efpecially becaufe he 
cannot conitruét, by mechanical means, any apparatus refem- 
bling in the moft diftant degree the curious, beautiful, ex- 
quilitely elaborated and complicated organs whicly nature has 
furnifhed for this important procefs. This imitation has 
appeared fo hopelefs, that no fuch attempt has, to our 
knowledge, been made; for the valuable and interetting 
experiments of the late eminent phytiologitts, Spallanzani 
and Hunter, on what may be called, a partly artificial di- 
geflion, which will be mentioned in a future part of this 
work, do not come under this point of view. 

It is far from our intention, however, to deny that in 
this, as well as in other functions of the body, the vital 
priuciple is to be elteemed as an agent /ut generis, of the 
highett importance ; and, from the ditturbance which certain 
affections of the nervous fyftem will dire@ly produce on the 
whole procefs of digeition, we cannot, perhaps, at any 
period trufl to merely chemical faéts for an explanation of its 
phenomena. "The difficulty of inveltigation into the fubject, 
which at all times 1s great, is moreover conftantly increaf- 
ing in proportion as the procefs of aflimilation advances, 
and at laft becomes infurmountable, from the impoifibility 
of gaining accels to the interior parts of the animal ttructure, 
without producing a totalderangement of the functions, and 
deitroying life. 

The chemift muift, therefore, content himfelf with exa- 
mining in detail the properties of animal matter, wherein 
very fenfible differences may be detected, both between dif- 
ferent parts and organs, and between the fame parts and 
{pecies, taken at the feveral periods of life, at different flates 
of aGtivity, and under the various eircumftances of health 
and difeafe. 

Chemilts have long dire€ted their attention to difcover 
fome characteriltic properties common to every fpecies of 
animal mattér, whereby it might be diftinguifhed from the 
products of the vegetable kingdom. Formerly the method 
of analyfis was principally directed to the procefs of diftil- 
lation in a retort, by a heat, at firft gentle, and afterwards 
increafed gradually, till every part of the animal matter 
was volatilized, and only a fixed refidue of very difficult 
combultion, called caput mortuum, remained in the retort. 
The difference between animal and vegetable matter, when 
fubjcéted to diltillation, is highly important, and is well laid 
down by the celebrated Neuman, one of the moft flalful 
and accurate chemifts of his time. ‘‘ Animal fubftances,” 
he obferves, ** a few excepted, on being diftilled in clofe 
veflels, by a ftrong fire, give over, not a manifelt acid 
liquor as vegetables do, but an urinous or volatile alkaline 
one, and commonly more or lefs of a concrete volatile 
alkaline falt, together with an empyreumatic oil move fetid 
than the oils of vegetables, and of a different kind of feetor. 
On calcining the remaining coal in open veflels, and clixat- 
ing the afhes with water, we fometimes obtain a portion of 
a kind of fixed faline matter, but very rarely a perfe& 
alkali, Ike that extracted from the afhes of ver etables.” 
Io the analyfis by fire, therefore, the produétion of ammonia, 


or volatile alkali, is the moft ftriking cireumflance which 
chara@terizes animal matter; and hence the preparation of 
fal ammoniac, falt of hartfhorn, and a variety of the ammo- 
niacal falts, from the diftillation of horn, bones, urine, 
camel’s dung, and other animal matter, which forms a very 
extenfive branch of chemical manufactures. 

Animal putreracrion, conlidered as a method of chee 
mica) analyfis, gives refules fimilar to thofe of diflilation, 
particularly in the production of the volatile alkali; aud 
hence it has long been remarked by the manufacturers of 
this alkali, that the produét is much increafed by fuffering 
the materials to undergo a certain degree of putrefaétion. 

Chemilts, however, were fully aware that the exiftence 
of ammonia, in its alkaline flate, in frefh animal matter, 
could not with certainty be inferred from its appearance 
after dittillation, but only the prefence of the materials out 
of which the volatile alkali may be compofed. So, the 
author lait quoted exprefsly obferves, that “ the volatile 
alkalies obtained from animals are artificial produétions, 
never found to exitt naturally in any animal fubftance in its 
perfeét ftate. They are generated by the ation of fire, 
and by putrefaction, and not by any known power betides.” 

‘he method of analyfis, by imple diftillation, has another 
imperfeétion (befides that of the introdu€tion of an alkali, 


formed by the procefs, and not previoufly contained in the 


fubftance examined), which is, that it confounds in a few 
common produéts of diftillation, a variety of parts, which in 
their natural ftate poffefs very "Specific and diftinguifhing 
qualities. This is particularly the cafe with thofe ae and 
acrid fubftances, which produce fuch powerful effets, cither 
as medicines or poifons. It cannot but be a very imperfe& 
analyfis which exhibits no ftriking difference between the 
mildeft and the molt acrimonious fubftances; between the 
common articles of food, and thofe animal produéts ‘of 
which the minuteft portion introduced into the living body 
is capable of exciting the moft violent commotions. ' 

Modern chemiftry has added to the analyfis by fire, the ufe 
of a more refined and delicate mode of experimenting, the 
advantage of which we {hall prefently fhew ; though it mutt 
be confeffed that it {till throws little, if any, light on thofe 
inquiries into the animal body which are the mott interefting 
to the naturalift and phyfician. 

Another important difference between animal and veges 
table matter when analyfed by fire, is found in the fixed 
refiduum which remains after diftillation in clofe veffels. In 
vegetable matter this is compofed principally of charcoal, in 
a very pure and eafily combuftible ftate, and of a {mall pros 
portion of vegetable afhes, from which a fixed alkali is pro- 
curable, In animal matter, the coal which remains is very 
difficult of combuftion, and leaves, for the moft part, a large 
proportion of PHospuoric falts, generally uniied with 
lime. Likewife, if the animal matter be mixed with a fixed 
alkali before calcination, the Prussic acid, a fubltance pe+ 
culiarly of animal origin, is found in the refidue of com- 
buition, 

The great energy with which the nitrous acid aéts upon 
almoft every {nbftance immerfed in it, has long rendered it a 
moft valuable mftrument of analyfis to the chemilt; but as 
this acid is itfelf more or lefs decompofed in by far the 
greater number of operations in which it is employed, a 
previous knowledge of the intimate nature of this acid’ is 
requifite, in order to enable the chemilt to explain the ‘ap- 
pearances which it produces when in chemical aétion.. This 
having been obtained by the ingenious refearches of feveral 
eminent chemilts, among whom we may particularly men- 
tion the namesor Cavendifh and Prieitley, the ufe of the 
nitrous acid has thrown confiderable light on the nature of 
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animal matter. The experiments of M. Berthollet on this 
fubje&t (Mem. Acad. des Sciences, 1780 and 1785), are 
fo complete and original, as to leave little further to be 


done by fubfequent. experimenters, to explain the ultimate - 


compofition of the great ma{s of animal matter. 

M. Berthollet began his operations by treating various 
animal fubftances with nitrous acid, in the fame method 
which Bergman had purfued in order to obtain that acid 
from fugar, which has been termed the /accharine or oxalic. 
He chofe filk for his firft experiment, on account of the ap- 
parent uniformity of its compolition, On dittilling filk 
with feven or eight times its weigat of nitrous acid, it was 
foon attacked by the acid, gave out copious red fumes, and 
prefently difflolved into a clear bluifh liquor. This, on 
cooling, yielded a confiderable quantity of eryfla’s of oxalic 
acid, exaGily fimilar to that obtained from fugar by a fimilar 
treatment. Befides this acid, however, there was found 
{wimming on the furface of the liquor, when cooled, a 
quantity of oily or greafy matter, which again diffolved by 
heat, and remained in intimate combination with the folution 
of the oxalic acid. ‘l'o obtain this greafy matter, M. Ber- 
thollet obferves, lefs of the nitrous acid fhould be nfed than 
is neceflary to give the largeft produét of oxalic acid. 

This excellent chemift then repeated the experiment with 
a variety of animal matters, in allof which he found fimilar 
refults, though with a wide difference in the refpeCtive pro- 
portions of amimal greafe, and oxalic acid. Of all the fub- 
ftances ufed, wool was found to give the greateft quantity of 
oxalic acid. From fix gros M. Berthollet obtained fomewhat 
more than half the weight of the cryftallized acid, whereas 
fugar itfelf only gives about one third of its weight. Skin 
and hair gave nearly the fame refults as wool. On the other 
hand, animal mufcle or flefh, deprived as much as poffible 
from any adhering fat, yielded, with nitrous acid, a very large 
portion of the abovementioned greafe, and a very {mall 
quantity of oxalic acid, which could hardly be feparated by 
cryftallization from the greafe which the liquor contained. 
Sixteen ounces of veal, reduced by drying to four ounces, 
yielded three gros (eight of which make an ounce) of 
oxalic acid, and a {mall portion of greafe. Thirty-two 
ounces of whites uf eggs, hardened by boiling, and reduced 
by drying to two ounces, gave two gros anda half of acid, 
and a moderate quantity of greafe. 

__ The author then proceeds to fome remarks on the nature 
_ of this peculiar grealy matter, which deferve attention. 

Vegetable fubftances, he obferves, though certainly con- 
taining oil in their compofition, when treated with nitrous 
acid, have their oil fo entirely deflroyed by its aétion, that no 
traces of it can be detected after this operation. Animal 
matter, on the contrary, always yields more or lefs of an oily 
or greafy fubftance after diftillation with nitrous acid, which 

reafe in part adheres {trongly to the oxalic acid, and makes it 
e ficult of cryftallization, and in part combines with the dif- 
tilled acid, giving it an unufual yellow colour, and the difa- 
greeable odour of all animal oils. This latter portion may be 
{epavated chiefly, but not entirely, by faturating the acid 
with an alkali, when the animal oil concretes into a {tiff greafe. 

The animal oil differs alfo from the vegetable, particularly 
in giving much volatile alkali by diftillation, whereas the 
vegetable yiclds an empyreumatic acid. It is. to be ob- 
ferved, that the oil, both animal and vegetable, which is here 
{poken of, is not that which in animals is feparated in the 
form of fat, and is fecreted in the cells of the adipofe mem- 
branes; and in vegetables, is depofited in the oil cells of feeds 
and fruits, or united with mucilage and farina in the emulfive 
plants ; but it is an oil which feems to be moft intimately 
united with every animal and vegetable fubftance, and never 


appears in the form of oil or greafe, unlefs when feparated 
by fome powerful chemical agent, fuch as the nitrous acid. 
We have mentioned it to be the moft ftmking charaétertitic 
of animal matter, to yield a certain quantity of ammonia by 
diftillation per fe; and we fhall now return to this fubject, 
which indeed is dire&tly conne&ted with all that has pre- 
ceded, and examine into the caufe of this produ Under 
the article Ammonia, we mentioned how much chemiltry 
was indebted to the fuccefsful labours of M. Berthollet for 
a knowledge of the exatt proportion of the conftituent parts 
of this aikali, and particularly of the theory of its pru- 
duGion during the decompofition of animal matter. 
Ammonia is formed of about three parts of azot, or 
animal mephitis, as it is fometimes termed, and one of hy- 
drogen. A fimple and convincing proof that it is not 
originally contained in animal matter in the form of an 
alkali, is, that after animal fubflances have been diflolved in 
nitrous acid, no nitrated ammonia can be detecied by the 
minuteft examin:tion. But the conftituent parts of the vo- 
latile alkali mult be contained in the animal matter, other- 
wife it could not yield it by fimple difillation, Dr. Prieftley 
has obferved, that when animal ficth is immerfed in nitrous 
acid, there is an immediate difengagement of gas which is 
chicfly phlogifticated (azotic) air, but fometimes mixed with 
nitrous gas, and with fixed air. With the fame view, M. 
Berthollet added to an ounce of fiik (Mem. Acad, des 
Sciences, 1785), fix ounces of concentrated, pale, nitrous 
acid, at the temperature of 70°. Nearly 120 ounce meafuires 
of gas were difengaged without heat, of which a {mall part 
was abforbed by lime water, and was fixed air, and the 
remainder gave al] the appearances of azotic air. The filk_ 
being entirely diflolved, a {mall portion of the greafy matter 
which we have mentioned above, concreted, and was fepa- 
rated from the folution. Lime-water being added, no pre- 
cipitation took place, which was a proof that ne oxalic acid 
had yet been formed by the action of the nitrous acid, for, 
adding afterwards a drop of oxalic acid, an immediate pre- 
cipitate appeared. The folution being then gently warmed, 
a violent effervefcence took place, nitrous gas was given out 
in abundance, with the produdtion of much heat, and the fo- 
lution zcow contained a confiderable quantity of oxalic- 
acid. From this experiment it appears, that there are two 
diftin&t periods of the operation of nitrous acid on animal. 
matter; the firft, its action without heat ; the fecond, after 
heat has been applied. The firit produces a large portion, 
of nearly pure azotic gas, and it is interefting to determine. 
whence is its origin, as azot is a conftituent part of nitrous. 
acid, as well as of animal matter: it is rendered highly 
probable, however, that the azotic gas produced in the firlt- 
initance, owes its origin to the animal matter, and not to. 
the nitrous acid, fince the latter is capable of aGting after- 
wards with equal energy, as if heat had been applied im- 
mediately, and of giving as much nitrous gas. Moreover, 
M. Fourcroy has obferved, that the nitrous acid, after being 
digefted without heat upon animal matter, is able to faturate 
as tnuch alkali as before the procefs, which is as convincing 
a proof of its non-decompofition as we can well have. 
Therefore, we may confider it as well eftablifhed, that when 
nitrous acid and animal matter are digefted together, with- 
out ufing artificial heat, the azotic gas which is produced in 
fuch abundance arifes folely from the animal fubltance ; that 
at this period no oxalic acid is formed, but fome of the pe-. 
culiar greafy matter is produced. Afterwards, on heating 
the mixture, the nitrous acid is itfelf rapidly decompofed, | 
forming the nitrous gas which efcapes, and giving its oxygen - 
to that part of the animal matter which furnifhes. the. bafis 
of the oxalic acid, befides probably occafionjng. other 
' ; changes 
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changes in which, as the component parts of the nitrous 
acid are alfo found in animal matter, the exact ope- 
ration of tl materials furnifhed by each carsot be diftin- 
fuithed, ‘ - 

The proof of the exiftence of azot in aniraal matter 
being thus eltablithed, we can readily acconnt for the for- 
matjon of ammonia duying diitilation per /e, or putrefaétion, 
Oy an union of the animal azot with hydrogen, which may 
be furuified alfo from the animal fubftance, perhaps from 
the decompofition of water, which is abundantly contained in 
every, part of the animal kingdom. 

Another proof of the connexion between the azot of 
anima ter, and the produ@ion of ammonia, has been fur- 
nifhed in the following genious manner by M. Berthollet 
Yor this purpofe he made comparative experiments berween 
the inflammab e air of marfhes, the gas fernithed by the dif- 
tillation of {ugar, of charcoal, and of oil, and the vas 
yielded by filk dillilled per fe. OF thefe four latter {ub- 
{lances (for the former may be negleéted for our prefent 
purpole), the fugar, charcoal, and oil, are vegetable, and, 
give no ammonia by diltillation; the latter is animal, and, 
ke all anima! matters, produces this alkali. The gas fur- 
nifhed by each was expofed to lime water, and detonated with 
oxygen, in order to abforb every thing but the azot. Now, 
as the fik, being of animal origin, contained much more 
azot than the other fubltances, it ought to have left a much 
greater refiduum of azotic gas, unlefs the latter entered into 
fome new combination during the diftillation of the filk, by 
which its form of azotic gas would be loft. As the re- 
fduum was not fenfibly greater than the reft, the azot mult 
have afflumed a new form during diltillation, and this could 
have been no other than the volatile alkali which was dire@tly 
diffolved in the water, through which the diftilled gaffes 
paffed unto the recipient. 

Experiments of a later date than thofe of M. Berthollet, 
jult cited, have fhewn a difengagement of azotic gas, or a 
production of ammonia from animal matter, by the a¢tion of 
fome other of the more powerfu! acids, and even of the 
fixed alkalies ; but the operation of thefe is not yet fatisfac- 
torily explained, nor does it illuftrate in fo ftriking a manner 
the compofition of the animal kingdom. , 

The limits between animal and vegetable matter, laid 
down by the prefence of azot and the prodution of am~ 
monia, though for the moft part fufficiently precife, are, in 
a few inftances, furpaffed. 

Thefe are, by thofe vegetable products, which have been 
termed vegeto-animal, becaufe they refemble certain corre- 
{ponding animal matters in the characteriltic properties above 
mentioned. 

The gluten of wheat, and fome other parts of vegetables, 
bears a confiderable affinity to animal gluten in various pro- 
perties, and, like it, contains azot, and yields ammonia. 
The albumen found in the frefh juice of the fucculent parts: 
of the tetradynamious plants, is equally fimilar to the albu- 
men of animals; and the vegetable fungi, when under pu- 
trefaGtion, exhibit to the chemift appearances ftrongly re- 
fembling thofe of decompofing animal matter. _ 

In the analyfis of animal matter, we have principally dwelt 
on the operation of the ritrous acid, as it has been the 
means of elucidating this fubjeét in a peculiar manner, and 
asit furnifhes a method of comparifon by which the action 
of other chemical agents may be inferred with confiderable 
accuracy. A few words fhould; however, be faid on the 
operation of other re agents in analyfis. © : 

The effect of heat on animal matter varies according to 
the degree which is applied. A gentle warmth fimply 
diffipates the watery-part, during which operation the fub- 
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ftance generally lofes a Sap part (fometimes by far thé 
greatelt) of its weight and bulk, : , : 
Animal matter, when thus dried, is long preferved from ~ 

putrefa&tion, as moifture is effential to this procefs of deco 
ofition. So, bodies of animals that have been overwhelmed 
mm the dry hot fands of the African deferts, are firlt 
thoroughly deficcated, and then will remain in this medium 
for many years nnaltered, A lower degree of warmth, how- 
ever, if not fufficient to “evaporate the moifture from 
animal fubftance, favours putrefaction, and increafes all the 
tendencies to decompofition. On the other hand, animal 
matter, fo perifhable in itfelf, is preferved to all appearance 
abfolutely unaltered, whilft expofed to a fevere freezing cold. 
The blood (which when at reft in a moderate tempe? 
rature, even within the blood-veffels, but efpecially when 
drawn out, very fpeedily coagulates), if fuddenly frozen 
before coagulation, retains fora while its original properties 5 
and when thawed in a gentle warmth, at /ir/ becomes liquids 
and afterwards coagulates. In like manner, animal flefh 
employed for food may be preferved, when frozen, for any 
feneth of time; and, if thawed gradually, retains all its 
properties, even to the peculiar favour which it poffeffed at 
rit. A degree of heat from about 150° to that of boiling 
water, begins to produce upon animal matter certain che- 
mical changes independent of the mere evaporation of water = 
the mo‘ important of thefe is the coagulation of the al- 
bumen, which is an abundant and almoft conftant ingredient 
in the animal juices. Under the article of albumen we have 
given the opinions of chemifts concerning the caufe of the 
fingular property of coagulation by heat, which, however, 
is ftill not very clearly afcertained. Albumen, when once 
coagulated, is no longer foluble in boiling water, and hence 
it may be {eparated with eafe from any watery folution in 
which it may be contained. A heat confiderably greater 
than that of boiling water caufes animal matter to fwell cons 
fiderably, to twift in every dire€tion as if it ftill retained 
fome degree of irritability ; to foften or melt down, to exhale 
a copious denfe vapour of.a foetid fmell; and, according as 
the heat is regulated, to yield an empyreumatic oil, an am- 
moniacal liquor, and often the pruffic acid, with a confider- 
able quantity of carbonic and hydrogen gaffes, arifing from 

the total decompofition of the fubitance employed. ~ 

Water is another re-agent in the analyfis of animal matter, 
which may often be employed with confiderab e advantage. 
All the foft parts of animals, when kept immerfed in cold 
water for a confiderable time, appear to become thoroughly 
penetrated with this liquor, have their texture foftened, and 
their bulk enlarged, and yield to its diffolving power all 
their faline, .gelatinous, and albuminons contents. This 
folution is likewife confiderably affilted by the commence- 
ment of putrefaction, which foon takes place in moift animat 
matter at a moderate warmth. The gluten or coagulum of 
the blood is, however, infoluble in water, when it has once 
feparated by coagulation from the circulating liquor; and 
hence, by long and repeated effufion of cold water, the 
coagulum of blood may be freed from the red globules 
which give it its colour, and from every other extraneous 
matter, and at laft remains in a ftate of great purity, in’ the 
form of a grey, tenacious, and elaftic fub{tance. Mufcular 
flefh may be, in like manner, brought, by mere wafhing with 
cold water, into a fimilar flate of purity. Animal oil’ or 
fat, which is naturally mixed with a kind of mucilage, may 
alfo be freed from it by melting, and repeated mixture with 
water, aflilted by ftrong agitation. Heated water is a more 
active agent in foftening the texture of animal matter, and 
extraG@ing its foluble part; and the affiltance of a boiling 
temperature renders completely foluble every kind of con- 
denfed 
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denfed antmal membrane, fuch as fkin, cartilage, tendon, 
and the like. At the fame time, however, heat coagulates 
the albumen, and renders it infoluble in water, fo that to 
obtain the full ation of water on animal matter, it fhould 
be ufed firft cold, or only moderately warmed, and afterwards 
heated to ebullition. But thereis no foft part of animal matter 
which can refift the united action of water and heat, 
when a temperature much above the boiling point is em- 
pleyed, by méans of Papin’s digefter. Gluten, albumen, 
gelly, and falts, are then all brought down to complete fo- 
lution; the oil alone, for the moft part, remaining unmixed. 
Papin’s digefter, therefore, when judicioufly employed, may 
prove an initrument of fome importance in animal analyfis : 
but its ufe is attended with this inconvenience, that the 
fubftances diffolved in water by its powerful affiflance, cannot 
be feparated from each other by any means with which we 
are acquainted. n 

The cauttic alkalies are alfo employed in the analyfis of 
animal matter, particularly as a folvent for gluten and coagu- 
lated albumen, after the aétion of water has been exhaulted. 
The folution of animal matter in alkali, which is the molt 
familiar to us, is that of oil or fat, forming the well-known 
compound, Soar. It would be of advantage to the ex- 
perimental chemitt if the operation of the alkalies were here 
coniined to the oily ingredient, as this is fo little foluble in 
any other menftruum. But the inconvenience of ufing thefe 
powerful re-agents is fimilar to that of employing Papin’s 
digetter, for they aét with great energy on all the foft parts 
of animals indifcriminately, and confound the whole in one 
faponaceous mafs. ‘This, indeed, may be confidered in ge- 
neral as the principal obftacle to any fatisfactory analyfis of 
animal matter, that all the methods which the chemitt can 
employ, are too general in their operation, and little cal- 
eulated to mark thofe fhades of difference in the animal 
compofition, which, though perhaps flight when chemically 
confidered, certainly produce very important effects on the 
funétions of the /iving body. 

The chemiltry of animal matter appears to us to be ftill 
too little known to admit of any {cientific arrangement 
which can give jult and comprehenfive views of this exten- 
five, interefting, and complicated fubjeé&t. We fhall, there- 
fore, refer the reader to the feveral articles under their re- 
{peétive heads, which include, either generic diltinGions, 
fuch as gluten, albumen, gelly, and the like; or fpecific fo- 

_ lids and fluids, {uch as bone, blood, milk, fkin, &c. The 
detail of a variety of important experimental inquiries 
which have been made by feveral cminent chemifts, affords 
an abundance of interelting matter, which promifes a co- 
pious harvelt of difcovery to the follower of this branch of 
chemical purfuit. 

Anima motion is the fame with what we call mu/cular 
motion. 

{t is divided into two branches; natural or involuntary, 
and {pontaneous. 

Animat oil, fee Our. 

Animan fecretion is the a& whereby the divers juices of 
the body are fecreted or feparated from the common mafs of 
blood, by means of the glands. See Secretion. 


Anima /pirits are a fine fubtle juice or humour in animal 
bodies ; fuppofed by many to be the great inftrument of 
mufcular motion, fenfation, &e. 

The ancients diftinguifhed {pirits into three kinds, viz. 
animal, vital, and vegetative: but the moderns have reduced 
them to one fort, wiz. anima/; about the nature of which, 
“¢ the ae whence they are formed, great difputes have 
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arifen among anatomifts, though their exiftence has never 
been fairly proved. 

In the Hiftory of the Royal Academy of Sciences at 
Paris, an. 1759, there is an ingenious memoir on this fub- 
jeGt by Mr. Bertin. Le undertakes to prove, that the nervous 
fluids, or animal {pirits, cireulate ; that if they depart from 
the brain, they return to it by the nerves. In fhort, he pro- 
pofes to form the courfe of this fluid into a fyftem of circu- 
lation, lefs demonitrable, indeed, to the fenfes than that of 
the circulation of the blood, but, in other refpeéts, grounded 
on equally folid reafons. 

Ag it is hard to define what could never yet be brought un- 
der the judgment of our fenfes, all that we fhall here ofler cou- 
cerning them, is, that they muft needs be extremely fubtile 
bodies, which efcape all manner of examination by the fenfes, 
though ever fo well affilted; and pervade the tratts of the 
nerves, which yet have no diicovery of cavity or perforation ; 
nor could ever by any experiment be collected ; yet are con- 
{tantly moving in valt quantities, as they mutt of neceflity be, 
to perform all thofe mighty operations which are afcribed to 
them. However, the antiquity of the opinion claims fome 
reverence, 

By the help of ti.efe fpirits we are furnifhed with a vaft 
number of precarious folutions of great phenomena; and 
without them we mutt leave a great chafm in the philofo- 
phical hiftory of animal bodies ; but, after all, the phenomena 
that would, in this cafe, be unexplained, are, perhaps, to 
us inexplicable. 

They are fuppofed to be feparated in the brain from the 
fubtilett parts of the blood; and thence carried by the 
nerves to all the parts of the body, for the performance of 
all animal and vital functions; and the difcovery of the 
Gatvanic eledricity will ptobably throw confiderable light 
on this obfcure fubjeG&t. See Nervous Fru. 

Anima /ubflances. eomprehend all the component part 
of animals, of what ule or intentiow foever they may be. 

Anima fofile fub/lanees, thofe found buried in the earth 
at various depths, and embodied among various /raia. 

Thefe are principally of four kinds: 4. Sea fhells.. 2. 
The teeth, bony palate, and bones of fithes, 3. The bones 
of land animals. And, 4. complete fih. See Foffile Bones, 
Fofile Sues, Marine remains, and Foffile Ivory. 

Animat fubflances, fermentative quality of. Sce FERMENT, 
and FermMenTATION. 

Animat /y/em, imports the whole clafs of beings en- 
dowed with animal life. 

In which fenfe animal fyfem amounts to the fame with 
what chemifts and others call the animal kingdom. 

Anrimav is alfo fometimes applied, in a figurative fenfe, 
to artificial or moral things. 

Hobbes confiders government as a huge complex animal, 
under the denomination of Leviathan. 

The reafon of the appellation is founded on the analogy 
between an animal and a political body. The fovereign, or 
legiflative power, anfwers to the foul ; the magiftrates, to the 
limbs or members; rewards and punifhments are the nerves ; 
riches, the ftrength ; counfellors, the faculty of memory ; 
equity, reafon; fedition, ficknefs ; civil war, death. 

ANIMALCULE, Aximatcutum, a diminutive of 
animal, and applied, in a general manner, to thofe crea- 
tures whofe true figure cannot be difcerned without the help 
of glaffés, and more efpecially of fuch as are invifible to the 
naked eye. 

Animalcules are ufually divided into two, and, by fome, 
into three diftinct feGtions, wifible, microfcopical, and inwi- 
Sfible : the firlt, though vifible, cannot be accurately dii- 
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cerned without the help of glaffes; the fecond are difco- 
verdble only by the microfcope ; and-the lalt are merely pre- 
fumed to exift, for they are (till unknows. ‘The exiltence 
of the latter cannot well be difputed, though it cannot be 
aflerted, unlefs we conclude, that the microfeope has not 
yet avrived at its highell degree of perfedtion, Reafon and 
analogy give fome fupport to the conjectures of naturalills in 
this relpeét : animaleules are difcerned of various izes, from 
thofe which are vilible to the naked eye, to fuch as appear 
only like moving points under the microfcopic lenfes of the 
greatell powers; und it is not unreafonable to imagine, 
therefore, that there ave others which may {till refill the ac- 
tion of the microfcope, as the fixed itars do that of the telef- 
cope with the greatell powers hitherto invented. 

ANIMALCULES, wifible; amougtt thefe are included 
an amazing variety of creatures by no means of an analo- 
gous nature. Thofe numevous creatures which crowd the 
water in the fummer months, changing it fometimes of a 
deep or pale red colour, green, yellow, &c. are of this de- 
{eription. ‘The larger kinds are chiefly of the infect, or 
vermes tribes, and of which the monoculus pulex is particu- 
larly remarkable, being fometimes fotnd in fuch abundance, 
as to change the water apparently toa deep red. A fimilar 
appearance is likewife occafioned by the cercaria mutabilis, 
when it varies in colour from green to red 5 vorticella fafei- 
culata alfo changes it to green ; and rotatoria to yellow. ‘lo 
this fection we mult alfo refer many of the acarus and hy- 
drachna genera, and a multitude of other creatures, that will 
be noticed hereafter. 

ANIMALCULES, microfcopical.—The microfcope difcovers 
legions of animalcules in molt liquors, as water, vinegar, 
beer, dew, &c. They are alfo found in rain and feveral 
chalybeate waters; and in infuljons of both animal and ve- 
getable fubltances, as the feminal fluids of animals, pepper, 
oats, wheat and other grain, tea, &c. &c. 

Thofe who have made the moft minute refearches, and 
the molt accurate inquiries into the natures of the feveral 
objects fubje@ed to their fenfes, have found that the fub- 
ftances, vpon which they employed their curiofity, were 
often quite different from what at firlt they appeared to be. 
Thus, for inftance, the whole carth has been found reple- 
nifhed with an inexhaultible flore of what we fhould leatt 
of all fufpeé, that is, an infinite nimber of anima!cules 
floating in the air we breathe, fporting in the fluids we 
drink, or adhering to the feveral objeéts we fee and 
handle. 
production, generation, {tructure, and ufes of thefe ani- 
malcules, have been as various as were ever contrived by 
caprice, or embraced by credulity. Not to bewilder our- 
felves, however, in thefe labyrinths, but to confine our 
affertions to actual difcoveries, by the affiltance of the mi- 
erofcope we not only perceive that fuch animalcules exitt, 
but are alfo enabled, in fome degree, to determine their 
fhapes, and the various peculiarities of their motion. 

The contemplation of animalcules has made the ideas of 
infinitely {mall bodies extremely familar tous. A mite was 
anciently thought the limit_of littlenefs; but we are not 
now furprifed to be told of animals twenty-feven millions of 
times {maller than a mite. 2 3 

Minute animals are found proportionably much. ftronger, 
more active, and vivacious than large ones. The {pring of 
a flea in its leap, how valtly does it outlrip any thing 
greater animals are capable of! A mite, how yaltly fatler 
does it run than a race-horfe! M. de I’Ifle has given 


the computation of the velocity of a little cveature fcarce - 


+ -wilible by its fmallnefs, which he. found to run three inches 


The conje€tures and hypothefes relating to the, 
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in half a fecond: fuppofing now its fect to be the fifteenth 
part of a line, it mull make five hundred fleps in the {pace 
of three inches; that is, it mult fhift its legs five hundred 
times in a-fecond, or in the ordinary pulfation of an artery, 
Hitt. Acad. £7125 p.23- 

Vhe exceflive minutenefs of microfeopical animalcules 
conceals them from the human eye. One of the wonders 
of modern philofophy is, to have invented means for bring- 
ing creatures to us fo imperceptib.e, under our cognizance 
and infpe@tion: an object a thoufand times too little to be 
able to affeét our fenfe, fhould feem to have been very fafe. 
Yet we have extended our views over animals to whom thefe 
would be mountains. In reality, moft of our microfcopical 
animalcules are of fo fmall a magnitude, that through a Jens, 
whofe focal diftance is the tenth part of an inch, they only 
appear as fo many points; that is, their parts cannot be 
ditlinguifhed, fo that they appear from the vertex of ‘that 
lens under an angle not exceeding a minute. If we invelti- 
gate the magnitude of fuch an object, it will be found 
nearly equal to +ec'see of an inch long. Suppofing, there- 
fore, thefe animalcules of a cubic figure, that is, of the 
fame length, breadth and thicknefs, their magnitude would 
be exprefled by the cube of the fraétion -y5%;5,, that is, 
by the number yoz,c00,0dh,000,0000) that is, fo many 
parts of a cubic inch is each animalcule equal to. 

Leeuwenhoeck calculates, that a thoufand millions. of 
animaleula, which are difcovered in common water, are not 
altogether fo large as a grain of fand. ‘This author, upon 
examining the male {perm of various animals, difcovered in 
many, infinite numbers of animalcula not larger than thofe 
above mentioned. Inthe milt of a fingle cod fith, there are 
more animals than there are upon the whole earth, for a 
grain of fand is bigger than four millions of them. The 
white matter that {ticks to the teeth alfo abounds with ani- 
malcules of various figures, to which vinegar is fatal; and 
it is known, that vinegar contains animalcules in the fhape 
of eels. In fhort, according to this author, there is feareely 
any thing which corrupts without producing animalcules. 


_Animalcules are faid to be the ceufe of various diforders. 


The itch is known to be a diforder arifing from the irritation 
of a fpecies of animalcula found in the pultules of that ail- 
ment: whence the communication of it by contaét from 
one to another is eafily conceived, as alfo the reafon of the 
cure being effected by cutancous applications. On this 
foundation fome have attributed the {mall-pox and meafles, 
and infectious difeales; others the epilepfy, &¢. to animal- 
cules. -Langius goes farther, and pretends to reduce all 
difeafes in general to the fame principle; and many other 
chimerical theories have been formed upon the difcoveries 
made by Leeuwenhoeck and other naturalifts, on the fub- 
ject of animalcula. 

The difcovery of gnimalcules in the femen of animals was 
made known to the world about the end of the year 1677, 
or beginning of 1678, both by Leeuwenhoeck and Hart- 
foker; but as the ebfervations of the former are more par- 
ticular, and his experiments more numerous than thofe of 
the latter, the merit of the difcovery is generally attributed 
to Leeuwenhoeck. According to this naturalilt, thefe ani- 


‘malcules are found in’the femen of male animals of every 


kind, and them appearance is much the fame in all; nor do 
they differ in fize, in proportion’ to that-of the animal to 
which they belong. ‘The hodies of ali of them feem to be - 
of an’ oblong-oval form, -with long: tapering: flender tails 
iffluing from, them ;/and as by their fhape they refem- 
ble. tadpoles; they, have” begn«.frequently called by that 


name; though the tails of them, in proportion to their bo- 
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dies, 
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dies, are “nnich longer than the tails of tadpoles are ; and 
it is obferved, that the animalcules in the femen of fithes 
liave tails much longer, and more flender, than thofe in the 
fémen of other animals, infomuch that their extremities are 
not to be difcerned without the beit glaffes. 
* Thefe animalcules appear to be very- vigorous and tenacious 
of life; for they have been obferved to move long after the 
animals, from which they were taken, were dead; and feem 
to be peculiar tothe femen, as nothing that has the lealt 
“appearance of life has been yet difcovered in the blood, 
fpittley urine, ‘gall, or chyle. 
‘The production of animalcula infuforia is very furprifing. 
In four hours time, an infufion of cantharides has produced 
animalcules lefs than even the tails of thofe in the femen of 
animals ; and it is faid, that hot mutton gravy, fecured in a 
phial with a cork, and afterwards fet among hot afhes, to 
deftroy as effeGiually as poffible every living creature that 
could be fuppofed to exift in it, has, neverthelefs, been found 
fwarming with animalcules, after ftanding a few days. 

In the Philofophical TranfaGtions, vol. lix., is the follow- 
ing curious account of the animalcules produced from an in- 
fufion of potatoes, and another of hemp-feed, by the late 
Mr. Ellis. “ On the 25th of May, 1768, Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer 70°, I boiled a potatoe in the New River water, 
till it was reduced to a mealy confiftence. I put part of it, 
with an equal proportion of the boiling liquor, into a cy- 
Kindrical glafs veflel that held fomething lefs than half a 
wine pint, and covered it clofe immediately with a glafs 
cover. At the fame time I fliced an unboiled potatoe ; 
and, as near as I could judge, put the fame quantity into 
a glafs veflel of the fame kind, with the fame proportion 
of New River water not boiied ; and covered with a glafs 
cover, and placed both veflels clofe to each other. 

*©On the 26th of May, twenty-four hours afterwards, 1 
examined a {mall drop of each by the firft magnifier of Wil- 
fon’s microfcope, whofe focal diltance is reckoned at =, part 
of an inch; and, to my amazement, they were both full 
of animalcula, of a linear fhape, very diltinguifhable, mov- 
ing to and fro with great celerity ; fo that there appeared to 
be more particles of animal than vegetable life in each drop. 

“This experiment I have repeatedly tried; and always 
found it to fucceed in proportion to the heat of the circum- 
ambient air; fo that even in winter, if the liquors are kept 
properly warm, at lealt in two or three days the experiment 
will fucceed. 

« What I have obferved are infinitely fmaller than fper- 
matic animals, and of a very different fhape: the truth of 
which every accurate obferver will foon be convinced of, 
whofe curiofity may lead him to compare them ; and, I am 
perfuaded, he will find they are no way akin. _ 

«© At prefent, I fhall pafs over many curious obferv- 
ations which I have made on two years experiments, in 
order to proceed to the explaining a hint which I received 
laft January from M. de Sauffure, of Geneva, when he was 
here ; which is, that he found one kind of thefe animalcula 
infuforia that increafe by dividing acrofs into nearly two 
equal parts. j 

“had often feen this appearance in various-{pecies a year 
or two ago, as I found upon looking over the minutes I had 
taken, when I made any new obfervation ; but always fup- 
pofed the animals, when in this {tate, to be in coition. 

** Not hearing, till after M. de Sauffure left this kingdom, 


from what infufion he had made his obfervation ; his friend, 


Dr. de la Roche, of Geneva, informed me, the iatter end 

of February lait, that it was from hemp-feed. 3 
“| immediately procured hemp-feed from different feeds- 

men in different parts of the town. Some of it I put into 
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New River water, fome into diftilled water, and’ fome into 
very hard pump water. "The refult was, that in proportion 
to the heat of the weather, or warmth in which they were 
cept, there'was an appearance of millions of minute ani- 
malcula in all the infufions; and, fome time after, oval 
ones made their appearance. ‘Thefe were much larger than 
the firft, which {til continued : thefe wriggled to and fro 
in-an undulatory motion, turning themfelves round very 
quick all the time they moved forwards. I was very atten- 
tive to fee thefe animals divide themfelves ; and, at lait, I 
perceived a few of the appearance of fir. 3. a, as it is repre= 
fented by the firft magnifier of Wilfon’s microfeope: but I 
am fo well convinced by experience that they would fepa- 
rate, that I did not wait to fee the operation : however, as 
the following fketches, which I have drawn from five other 
fpecies, will very fully explain this extraordinary phenome- 
non, there will be no difficulty in conceiving the manner of 
the firlt.- See fig. 4, 55:6, 7, 8. 

«© The proportion of the number of thefe animals, which 
I haves obferved to divide in this manner, to the reft, is 
fearce r to 50; fo that it appears rather to arife from hurts 
received by fome few animaleula among the many, than to 
be the natural manner in which thefe kinds of animals mul- 
tiply ; efpecially if we conlider the infinite quantity of 
young ones which are vilible to us through the tranfparent 
{kins of their bodies, and even the young ones that are 
vifible in the young ones while in the body of the old ones. 

** But nothing more plainiy fhews them to be zoophytes 
than this cireumitance, that when, by accident, the extre- 
mity of their bodies has been fhrivelled for want of a fupply 
of frefh water, the applying more freth water has given mo- 
tion to the part of the animal that was ftill alive ; by which 
means this fhapelefs figure has continued to live, and {wim to 
and fro all the time it has been fupplied with freth water.? 

The preceding remarks of Mr. Ellis are particularly fatis« 
faGtory, as they point out the manner in which animalcula 
of various other kinds may be produced by infufions of ve- 
getable matter; but it is probable he is miltaken refpeéting 
the fpecies generated in the infufion of hemp-feed ; and 
which is called volvex ovalis, or egg-fhaped volvex. Per 
haps this is volvex globulator, Linn., which is ufually {phe- 
rical, but of an oval form at intervals, and efpecially at the 
time the infant brood is feparated from the parent: for it 
feems at that moment to divide, and become two diftin& 
animalcules, as Mr. Ellis mentions. Vide Plate L1I. of 
Vermes Infuforia, Microfcopical Obje@&s, &c. &c. 

As the different fpecies will be more fully noticed in their 
refpective places, we fhall conclude our remarks with a few 
obfervations on the doctrine of equivocal generation, and 
the different opinions that have arilen refpecting the origin 
and nature of animalcules in particular. Before the inven- 
tion of mycrofcopes, the doctrine of equivocal generation, 
beth with regard to animals and plants of fome kinds,, was 
univerfally received; but this inftrument foon convisced 
every intelligent perfon, that thofe plants which’ formerly 
were fuppof:d to bz .produced by equivocal generation, 
arofe from feeds; and the animals, in like manner, from 
male and female, But as the microfcope threw light upon 
one part of nature, it left another involved in darknefs: for 
the origin of animalcula infuforia, or the fpermatic ani- 
mals already mentioned, remains as yet as much unknown 
as that of many other kinds was, when thedoGrine of equi 
yocal generation reigned in full force, 

The difcovery of {permatic animaleules was thought ta 
throw fome light on the mylterious affair of generation it- 
felf ; and the minute creatures were imagined to be cach of 
them individuals of the fame f{pecics with the parent. Here 
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the infinite number of thefe animalcules was an objection, 
and the difficulty remained as great as before ; for, as every 
one of thefe animalcules mult neceflarily be produced from 
a male and female, to explain their origin by animalcular ge- 
neration in the fame manner, was only explaining generation 
by itfelf. 

This hypothefis, therefore, having proved unfatisfatory, 
others have been invented. M. Buffon, particularly, hath 
invented one, by which he at once annihilates the whole 
animalcular world; and in this he has been followed by fe- 
veral ingenious philofophers. His hypothefis is diametri- 
cally oppofite to that of Leeuwenhoeck, who deferibed many 
ditkiné& {pecies of the {permatic animalcula as living bodies, 
and conceived it neceflary that one or more of them fhould 
penetrate, or impregnate, the ovum, to effet the purpofe 
of generation. 

Irom a variety of experiments made on the human femen 
oe? M. Buffon concludes, that what have been called 

permatic animals, are not creatures really endowed with 
life, but fomething proper to campofe a living animal ;- and 
he diftinguifhes them by the name of organic particles. The 
fame individual kinds of animals he declares he has found in 
the fluids feparated from the ovaria of females ; and for 
the truth of this appeals to the tellimony of Mr. Needham, 
who was an eye witnefs of his experiments. He alfo brings 
an additional proof of his dotrine from Mr. Needham’s 
obfervations on the milt of the calmar, a fpecies of cuttle- 
fifh. Here the {permatic animals, at leatt what have only 
the appearance of life, are valtly larger than in any other 
creature, fo as to be plainly vifible to the naked eye. After 
confidering the organization of thefe particles very fully, 
he concludes, that they are not animalcula, or endowed 
with life ; and infers, that all the moving bodies that are to 
be found in the infufions of either animal or vegetable fub- 
ftances, are of a fimilar nature. ‘To difcover whether all 
the parts of animals, and all the feeds of plants contained 
moving organic particles, he made an infulion of flefh 
of different animals, and of the feeds of more than 
twenty different fpecies of vegetables ; and, after remaining 
fome days in clofe glaffes, had the pleafure of feeing organic 
moving particles in all of them. In fome they appeared 
fooner, in others later; fome preferved their motions for 
months, and others fvon loft it. Some, at firlt, produced 
large moving globules, refembling animals, which changed 
their figure, {plit, and became gradually {maller. Others 
produced only {mall globules, whofe motions were ex- 
tremely rapid ; and others produced filaments, which grew 
longer, feemed to vegetate, and then fwelled, and poured 
forth torrents of moving globules. This obfervation gave 
rife to a new fyftem; Baron Munchaufen, perceiving that 
the lait mentioned moving globules, after moving for fome 
time, began to vegetate, concluded they were at firlt ani- 
mals, and then plants: an hypothefis which Mr. Ellis en- 
deavoured to overturn, by afferting, that they were no other 
than the feeds of that genus of fungi called mucor, or moul- 
dinefs ; and that their motion is owing to numbers of minute 
animalcules attacking them for food. 

M. Buffon is not, however, content with denying life 
only to thofe beings where the figns of it are moft equi- 
vocal, but includes, in the fame rank of organic particles, 
almoit every animal too {mall to be difcovered by the naked 
eye; and even fome of thofe whofe motions are evidently 
perceptible to the naked eye. He obferves, that ‘‘ almoft 
all microfcopie animals are of the fame nature with the mov- 
ing bodies in the feminal fluids, and infufions of animal and 
vegetable fubftances. The eels in pafte and vinegar, &c. 
are all of the fame nature, and derived from the fame origin. 
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There are, perhaps, as many beings that either live or ve- 
getate, produced by a fortuitous aflemblage of organic par- 
ticles, a8 by a conltant and fucceflive generation. Some of 
them, as thofe of the calmar, are only a kind of machina 
which, though exceedingly fimple, are very ative. Others, 
as the fpermatic animalcules, feem to imitate the movements 
of animals. Others refemble vegetables in their manner of 
growth and extenfion. There are others, as thofe of 
blighted wheat, which at pleafure can be made alternately 
to either live or die, and it is difficult to know to what they 
fhould be compared. ‘here are ftill others, and in great 
numbers, which are at firlt a kind of animal, then become 
a {pecics of vegetables, and again return alternately to their 
vegetable flate. The ecls in palte have no other origin than 
the union of the organic particles of the molt effential part 
of the grain. The firfl eels that appear are certainly not 
produced by other eels; but though they are not propa- 
gated themfelves, they fail not to engender other living eels. 
By cutting them with the point of a lancet, we difcover 
{maller eels iffuing in great numbers out of their bodies. The 
body of this animal feems to be only a fheath, containing a 
multitude of fmaller animals, which perhaps are other fheaths 
of the fame kind, in which the organic -matter is affimilated 
into the form of eels.” 

The accurate experiments of Baker, Ellis, Muller, Corti, 
Roflredi, and many others, fufficiently refute the inconclu- 
five reafoning of Buffon; and we cannot do better than 
conclude, in the words of a late ingenious writer, Mr. 
Adams, who has treated at fome length on the fame fubjeét 
in his Effays on the Microfcope. 

‘Though we can’ by no means pretend to account for 
the appearance of mott animalcula, yet we cannot help ob- 
ferving, that our ignorance of the caufe of any phenome- 
non is no argument again{t its exiftence. Though we are 
not, for inftance, able to account in a fatisfactory manner 
for the origin of the native Americans, yet we fuppofe M, 
Buffon himfelf would reckon it abfurd to maintain, that the 
Spaniards, on their arrival there, found only onGANIC PAR- 
TICLES moving about in diforder. The cafe is the very 
fame of the eels in pafte, to whofe animation he objects. 
They are exceedingly {mall in comparifon with us; but, 
with the folar microfeope, Mr. Baker has made them a more 
refpectable appearance, fo as to have a diameter of an inch 
and an half, and a proportionate length. They fwam up 
and down very brifkly ; the motion of their inteftines was 
very vifible ; when the water dried up, they died with appa- 
rent agonies, and their mouths opened very wide. Now, 
were we to find a creature of the fize of this magnified eel 
gafping in a place where water had lately been, we fhould 
certainly never conclude it to be merely an ORGANIC PAR 
TICLE, or fortuitous allemblage of them, but a fifh. Why 
then fhould we conclude otherwife with regard to the eel in 
its natural ftate, than that it is a litcle fifh? In reafoning on 
this fubje@t, we ought ever to remember, that however 
effential the diftin@tion of bodies into great and {mall may 
appear to us, they are not fo to the Deity, with whom, as 
Mr. Baker well expreffes himfelf, ‘ an atom is a world, and 
a world but asan atom.’? Were the Deity to exert his 
power a little, and give a natural philofopher a view of a 
quantity of palte filled with eels, from each of whofe bo- 
dies the light was refle¢ted as in the folar microfcope ; our 
philofopher, inftead of imagining them to be mere organic 
particles (as the palte would appear a little mountain), 
would probably look upon the whole as an affemblage of 
ferpents, and be afraid to come near them. Whenever, 
therefore, we difcover beings, to appearance endowed with a 
principle of felf-prefervation, or whatever we make the cha- 
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ra&teriftic of animals, neither the fmallnefs of their fize, 
nor the impoffibility of our knowing how they came there, 
ought to caufe us to doubt of their being animated.”” 

ANIMALIZED Matter of Vegetables. See VecEto- 
Animal Matter. p 

ANIMALLY, in Geography, a town of Hindoftan, in 
the Coimbetore country, 35 miles wett of Daraporum, and 
18 fouth of Coimbetore. N. lat. 10° go’. E. long. 77°. 

ANIMATE, Animarep, fomething endued with life, 
or a living foul. 

In mechanics, animate power is ufed to denote a man, or 
brute ; in contradiitinGtion to inanimate power, as {prings, 
weights, &c. é ; 

Naturalilts and philofophers differ extremely in affigning 
the characters, fubjects, and fpecies of animate bodies. 
Some include ftocks and ffones in this rank; others exclude 
brutes themfelves. 

Some of the ancient philofophers have held all nature to 
be animated ; that the fun, the earth, the planets, rivers, 
trees, ftones, &c. are fo many animals; others, that the 
whole fyltem is only one huge animal, informed with a foul, 
or anima mundi, Plato, in Vimeo. Morhotl. Polyh. Phil. 
hb. ii. p. 1. cap. x1. 

ANIMATED Aorfe-hairs. See Gorvius Sera. 

AnimArep is alfo ufed to denote a thing impregnated 
with vermin or ANIMALCULES. 

In this fenfe the whole earth may feem to be animated ; 
fince in every part of it we meet with an infinite number of 
animals, either vifible or invifible ; they are found in air, wa- 
ter, earth, plants, and even in the hardelt {tones ; and there is, 
perhaps, no animal known which does not breed numbers 
of others in the different parts of its body. 

ANIMATED mercury, among Chemi/ls, fignifies quickfilver, 
impregnated with fome fubtle and fpirituous particles, fo 
as to render it capable of growing hot when mingled with 

old. 
: ANIMATED needle, a needle touched with the loadftone, or 
MAGNET. 

ANIMATION, fignifies the informing of an animal body 
with a foul. 

Thus the fztus of the womb is faid to come to its anima- 
tion, when it begins to at asa true animal ; or after the 
female that bears it is quick, as the common mode of ex- 
preffion is. 
~ The learned are not agreed about the time when the fe- 
male becomes quick; fome compute it at forty days after 
conception ; others fix it about the middle of the term of 
GESTATION. 

T. Fienus Gardinius, Verde, Fort. Licetus, F. de Bon- 
nonia, have written exprefsly on the animation of the ror- 
tus; Fr. Zanellis, on the animation of the seEp. 

ANIMATION is alfo ufed by fome Mechanical Philofophers 
for the aé& of foliciting the defcent of a body, fo as to give 
it continually new degrees of AccELERATION. 

Animatow is alfo ufed, by Alchemiffs, for the operation 
of fermenting a white foliated earth, with a kind of philofo- 
phical or celettial water or fulphur. 

Animation is alfo ufed, ina moral or figurative fenfe, 
for the act of giving life and force toa difcourfe, or the like. 

Animation is alfo ufed by Hermetic Philofophers, to de- 
note a certain {tate of perfe€tion to which a body is brought 
by fome appropriate procefs, in virtue whereof it becomes 
capable of producing fome extraordinary phenomena. 


Animation, /u/pended, for the method of treatment in 


cafes of, fee Drow ninc. 
ANIME, Anime & cancamum, in Pharmacy, a kind of 
refin, whereof there are two kinds, the qwe/lern and ca/lern, 
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The wefern flows from an incifion of a tree in Brafil and 
New Spain, and in the ifland of Antigua, called courbaril, a 
{pecies of Hymen#A; and by Pifo, itaiba: the liquid 
juice, according to Pifo, running down from the tree, finks 
into the ground, and is afterwards dug up; fo that the 
larger maffes are often full of earth. 

The eaflern gum anime, which is a finer fort, is diftin- 
guifhed into three kinds: the firlt is white ; the fecond 
blackith, in fmell like myrrh; the third pale, refinous, and dry. 

The {mall tears are the purett; it has little tafte, but an 
agreeable {mell; it ealily breaks between the teeth, but if 
chewed for fome time, it foftens, and becomes adhefiva 
Laid on red-hot iron, it melts immediately, catches flame, 
and burns quickly away, leaving a {mall quantity of white 
afhes. It gives but little or nothing to water, but diffolves 
entirely in reétilied fpirit; the folution being of a yellow 
colour, with the odour of the anime, and a warm, pungent, 
bitterifh tate. A {mall portion of effential oil is obtained 
by dittilling with water a large quantity of anime. This 
refin has often been confounded with gum copal. 

The Brafilians are faid to employ anime in fumigations for 
pains proceeding from cold and rheumatifm ; they alfo chew 
it for the relief of colics and flatulencies ; it has been alfo 
recommended in catarrhal and paralytical affeGtions; and 
applied for complaints of this kind, bruifes, &c. in liniments 
and platters. With us, however, it is rarely, if ever, made 
ufe of for any medicinal purpofe. The Indians prepare 
from it an excellent varnith. Lewis and Murray. In our 
fhops we have only the American forts of this refin. 

Animé, in Heraldry, a term ufed by the French heralds, 
when the eyes of any rapacious animal are borne of a dif- 
ferent colour. The Englith blazon it incenfed. 

ANIMELLA, the glands under the ears, &c. called 
alfo /a@icinea. 

ANIMETTA, in Ecclefiaftical Writers, denotes the pall or 
cloth wherewith the cup is covered in the eucharitt. 

ANIMI deliquium. See Livoruymi1a and Swoontnc. 

ANIMOTHA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Arabia, 
according to the notitia imperii. — 

ANINA, a town of India, on the other fide of the Ganges, 
according to Ptolemy. 

ANINACHA, was alfo, according to Ptolemy, a town 
of India beyond the Ganges. 

ANINETUS, Aninerum, or Anrratum, in Geogras 
phy, a town of Afia under the patriarchate of Conftan- 
tinople. 

ANINGA, in Commerce, a root growing in the Caribbee 
iflands, of ufe in the refinement of fugar, 

‘The decoction of this root is found a more certain, as well 
as more innocent means of clarifying fugar, than the fubli- 
mate and arfenic ufed for this purpofe, before the difcevery of 
the aninga. 

ANIO, or Awnren, of Statius (lib. i. v. 20.), it An- 
cient Geography, now It 'Teverone, ariver of Italy, rifes 
in Mount T'reba or Trevi, towards the frontier of Abruzzo, 
pales through the country of the Aqui, then feparates the 
Latins from the Sabines, forms three large lakes in its courfe, 
and running through the ‘Tiburtine territories, it precipitates 
itlelf from a great height, and forms a rapid catara@t, whence 
Horace ** Preceps Anio.’”?~ It falls into the Tiber, about 
three miles to the north of Rome, not:far from Antemne. 
The epithet, formed from the name of this river, is Anienus; 
and this was faid to be the name of the god of the river. 

ANIOJTA, in Geography, a town of Italy, in the king- 
dom of Naples, 13 miles fouth-eaft of Nicotera. 

ANJOU, fo called from the ancient Andes, or Andegavi, 
a province of France. before the revolution, about feventy 
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miles long and fixty broad; is ‘bounded to the eaft by 
‘Touraine, to the fouth by Poitou, to the welt by Bretagne, 
and to the north by the river Maine, ‘The capital is An- 
eers; befides which, the chief towns are La Fleche, 
Chateau-Gontier, Saumur, Brifac, Beauge, Paffavant, Beau- 
fort la Valee, Beaupreauy &ce. Tt has many rivers, fix of 
which are navigable ; namely, the Loire, Vienne, Vhoué, 
Loire, Mayenne and Sarte. ‘The climate is temperate, and 
the face of the country agreeably diverfified with hills and 
valties. ‘Che productions of the {oil are wine, chiefly white, 
gain, peas and beans, flax, hemp, and various kinds of fruit- 
trees, particularly walnuts and apple-trees. The fine pat- 
tures of Anjou furnifh rich breeds of cattle ; it has alfo feve- 
yal coal and iron mines, and good quarries of flate, tlone, and 
marble; there are alfo faltpetre works, and fome glafs- 
houfes: its:commerce principalty. contills of wine, brandy, 
grain, cattle, cloths, ttufts, iconmongery, &c. Lt formerly 
conlilled of two counties, which, towards the end of the 
ninth century, were unred ; and it was annexed to the crown 
by Philip Auguttus, in the year 1202. The departments 
of Mayne and I.oire, the Sarte and the Mayenne, now con- 
tain apart of this province. 

Anjou Cabbage, in Botany. See Caspace. 

ANJOUAN, or Amivam, in Geography, a very {mall 
ifland of Africa, in the Ethiopic ocean. It is fituated in 
the Mozambique gulf, between Madagafear and the coatt 
of Zanguebar. The foil is fertile, and it produces excellent 
fruits. 

ANIRITTAE, in Aacient Geography, a people of the 
northern pact of Marmarica, according to Ptolemy. 

ANISCALPTOR, in Anatomy, a mufcle, otherwife cal- 
led Larissimus dorfi. 

ANISE-SEED, anifum, anifum herbariis, anifum vul- 
gare, in the Materia Medica, a medicinal feed, produced by 
an umbeliferous plant of the fame name, which is a fpecies 
of PIMPINELLA, an annual plant, growing naturally in 
Egypt, Syria, and other eaftern countries; and cultivated 
for culinary and medicinal ufes in France, Spain, Malta, Up- 
per Saxony, and Thuringia. It was cultivated here in the 
time of Turner, in 15513 but our fummers are feldom warm 
enough to briug the plant to perfection. The feeds are an- 
nually imported from Malta and Spain; and the feeds of 
Spain, which are fmaller than thofe of France and Germany, 
are accounted the bett. 

Anife-feeds are roundifh and ttriated, flatted on one fide and 
pointed at one end, of a pale colour inclining to green. They 
have an aromatic {mell, and a pleafant warm talte, accompa- 
nied with a degree of {weetnefs. They totally give out their 
virtue to rectified {pirit; the tin¢iure is of a bright lemon 
colour, and agreeable tatte. The {pirit diftilled from the fil- 
tered ticture has a light tafte of the feeds, but the grcatelt 
part of their virtue is left behind in the extraét, which is a 
pleafant, {weetifh, moderately warm, and not very pungent 
aromatic. Infufed in water, they impart a little fmell, but 
{careely any tafte; and in diftillation they give out their 
whole flavour. With the water rifes an effential oil, to the 
quantity of an ounce or more from three pounds ; this oil is 
of a yellowith colour, and it congeals, when the air is not 
fenfibly cold, into a butyraceous white concrete; its fmell 
is extremely durable and diffufive, but in talte is milder and 
lefs pungent than that of any other diftilled vegetable oil. 

. The feeds likewife yield by expreffion an oil of greenifh 
colour, lefs grateful tafte, and ftrongly impregnated with 
the flavour of the feeds; fixteen ounces, lightly moiftened 
by being expofed to the iteam of bailing water, are faid to 
afford one ounce. ‘This oil is compofed of a grofs, infipid, 
inodorous one, {uch as the common exprefled oils, and a part 
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of the effential oil of the feed, on which the flavour depends. 
‘The eflential oil is: contained in the outer thin fkin of the 
fecds, and the exprefled oil in the kernel itfelf. 
~ Anife-feeds, which are ranked among the four greater hot 
feeds, have been long employed as a carminative and aroma- 
tic ; +they have alfo been elteemed wfeful in pulmonic com- 
ints, and to poflefs, like thofe of fennel, a power of pro- 
moting the fecretion of milk, and on this account given to 
nurles ; in proof of which it is alleged from Geoflroy, that 
the odour is perceived in the milk. But their chief ufe is in 
flatulent colics, in the gripes to which children are fubjeét, in 
flatulent pains and obitrudtions of the breatt, in weaknefs of 
the flomach and indigettion, in diaryhaas, and for {trength- 
ening the tone of the vifcera and inteftines in general: and 
hence they were called by Van Helmont, “ Solamen intelti- 
norum.”? The effential oil, whic is the only officinal pree 
paration of anifeeds now directed by the Pharmacopeias, is 
ulually’ grateful to the flomach, and may be taken in the 
dofe of twenty drops. In difeafes of the breaft, the oil is 
preferred ; but in flatulencies and icolics, the feeds, in fub- 
ftance, are faid to be more effectual. It is afferted, that 
the oil is poifouous to pigeons. A {pirituous water prepared 
from a mixture of equal parts of anifeed and angelica, by 
drawing off a gallon of proof fpirit from half a pound of 
each ot the feeds, is commonly kept in the fhops, and proves 
an elegant carminative cordial, They are ufefully combined 
with the purgatives that are adminiilered in flatulencies and 
gripes. Lewis. Newman. Murray. Bergius- 

ANtse-sEED, /larry, anifum fieilatum, is a feed thus called 
from the affinity it bears in fmell to the common anife-feed, 
and the ftarlike figure of its cap/ule feminales. It is the 
produce of a imall tree growing in Tartary, China, and the 
Philippine iflands, which is the 1nu1c1um anifatum of Lin- 
nzeus. 

It was firlt brought into Europe from the Philippine 
iflands by an Englih mariner, named Thomas Candy, Can- 
difh, or Cavendith, in his return from a voyege round the 
world in the year 1601. ‘The natives call it damor and zingi; 
the Europeans fometimes freniculum Sinenfe, ov Chinefe fen- 
nel; botanilts, ant/um Jndicum, anifum peregrinum, anifum 
exoticum Philippinarum infularum, cardamomum Siberienfe, 
badianum, &c. In fmell and tatte this refembles the com- 
mon anife-feed ; but with the aromatic tafte is combined a 
{weetnefs, and in both refpeéts it is ftronger. The capfules 
or hufks affect the tongue more than the feed, but the fla- 
vour of the feeds is accompanied with a greater fweetnefs. 
The feeds aflord in dittillation with water, the largeft quan- 
tity of effential oil ; and the capfules yield with fpirit, the 
molt acrid, refinous extraét. The oil is more limpid, and 
more fragrant, than that-of the common anife-feeds; and 
the {pirituous extraét is much warmer and more pungent: 
for medica! purpofes, the capfules and feeds are bruifed toge- 
ther. 

Its virtues are of the fame kind with thofe of the common 
anife feed, only that it is {weeter, more grateful, penetrating, 
and aromatic. It is reputed a general cordial and ftrength- 
ener, and ufed for this purpofe in the ealtern countries, and 
in fome parts of Europe; but it has not been received in 
practice among us, and is rarely found in the fhops. 

The Chinefe ufe it in the preparation of their tea, and 
they chew it for {wectening their breath; and after their 
example, the Dutch alfo ufe it in this hquor, pretending it 
makes it more pleafant. i 

The wood is alfo imported into Europe, where it is em- 
ployed in works of marquetry and ‘mofaic: it is alfo called 
anil. Lewis. Murray. Newman. Cartheufer. 

ANISIFOLIUM, in Botany. See Limonta. 

i a ANISOCALIUM, 
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ANISOCALIUM, a name given by fome naturalitts to 


the sERTULARIA MYRIOPHYLLUM of Linneus 5, mynophil- 
lum pelagicum of Zanich. Ginann, &c. ; mufcus maritimus, 
filicis folio of C. Banh. and pheafants’ tail coralline of Ellis, 
Sce MyriorHytLuM, SERTULARIA. 

ANISOMARATHRUM, in Botany. 

ANISUM Ajricanum. See Bunon. 

ANISUS, or Anasus, in Ancient Geography, a river of 
Norica, which falls into the Danube. 

ANITHA, a town of Arabia Petrea, according to 
Ptolemy. 

ANTIGORGIS, a town of Hifpania Beetica, mentioned 
by Livy (lib. xxv. c. 32.), when deferibing the campaign 
of Cornelius and Scipio, who advanced to this town, and en- 
camped in the fight of the enemy, from whom they were fe- 
parated by the river. 

ANIUS, a river called Zas by Stephan. Byz.; and by 
Livy, ous ; which difcharges itfelf into the Adriatic to the 
fouth of Apollonia. 

Anius, Lugo Sudatorio, a place of Campania, near Pu- 
teoli. 

ANIZA, in Geography, a town of Arabia, 200 miles 
north. weft from Jamama. 

ANIZY wx Cuareau, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Aifne, and chief place of a canton, in the dif- 
trié& of Chauny, eight miles north-ealt of Soiffons, and ten 
fouth-ealt of Chauny. 

ANKER, Ancuor, a liquid meafure chiefly ufed at 
Amitterdam, &c. 

The anker is the fourth part of the awa, and contains 
two fickans ; each flekan conlilts of fixteen mengles, the mengie 
being equal to two Paris pints. 

AnKER,in Geography, a river of England, which rifes about 
one mile and a half fouth-weit of Hinkley, in Leicetkerfhire, 
and joins the ‘l’ame at Tamworth, in Warwickihire. 

ANKEVEEN, a town of the Unired Netherlands, in 
the State of Utrecht, one mile and a half fouth-weit from 
Naerden. 

ANKLE, Foitt of the, in Anatomy, is made by the aps 
pofition of the aitragalus, or upper bone of the fot, to tlie 
Jower part of the tibia and fibula, which are, for that pur- 
pote, tied togetherby a trong band of ligaments both be- 
fore and behind. 

The tibia and fibula fend down two proceffes, ecatled 
malleoli, which are applied to the fides of the afkragalus, 
fupport it/in ats fituation, and render the joint very fecure. 
The form of the bones allows them to be moved chiefly for- 
wards and backwards, fo that the joint is accounted a gin- 
glymus.. When the back part of the aflragalusis moved 
forwards, the toes are pointed toghe ground, and the foot 
is faid to be extended ; 1a the contrary polition, it is faid to 
be bent upon the leg. : 
_ When the joint 1s bent, the form of the aflragalus fo ex- 
adily correfponds to the {pace in which it isreceived between 
the tibia and fibula, that no motion can take place ; but 
when it is exteaded; the narrow back-part of sthe allragalus 
coming. forwards between the. maileoli, a fpace exifts be- 
tween the bones, and a motion of the altragalus from fide 
to fide (fuch as takes place in directing our iteps) is per- 
mitted. | 
. In this joint we have the ufual apparatus of cartilages to 
cover the ends of the bone; a jcapfule to contain the fy- 
novia;, portions of fat, denominated ynovial glands; and 


See Scanpix. 


reftraining ligaments to bind the bones together (fee Joiny,, 


Strudure of). The capfule of that joint appears in front a 
little loofe, fo that it can be pinched up with a pair of fors 
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eeps, and here alfo are feen thofe portions of fat which 
have been accounted fynovial-glands: behind, the capfule is 
covered by bands of reftraining ligaments which conceal it, 
and ttrengthen that part of the joint; but the principal 
{trength and relkraint to:the improper motions of the joint 
is found, as/is common in ginglymoid avtictilations, at the 
fides. ‘The internal lateral ligament (ligamentum deltoides: 
malleoli interni of Weitbrecht), which is radiated, extends 
from the point of the malleolus internus to the altragalus and 
os calcis. The external lateral lizament (ligamentum mal- 
leoli externi perpendiculare, Weitbrecht), extends from the 
point of the malleolus externus to the os calcis. "Ehere are 


alfo two other bands of ligameuts pafling from the fibula to 


the aitragalus, one in front, and the other behind the laft- 
mentioned ligament. Weitbrecht mentions thefe under the 
names of ligamentum malleoli externi, anterius & potterins. 
Thefe ligaments are in a ftate of great tenfion, and prohibit 
any motion when the jointis bent; but are relaxed, and allow. 
of that motion which is ufeful in the direGion of our {teps 
when it is extended. : 

AnkvE, luxation of, in Surgery; fee Luxation and: 
Distocarion. 

ANKUN, in Geography, a town of Germany, in the 
circle of Upper Saxony and principality of Anhalt ; is fo near 
to Zerbit on the weft, that it is denominated a fuburb to. 
that city, but has a corporation of its own. 

ANLERY, a town of France, in the department of the 
Nyeore, and chief place of a canton, in the diftriét of De- 
cane, 15 miles eaft from Nevers. 

ANN, Cape, is the point-of land, in the town of that 
name, or GLroucester, which forms the north fide of Maf- 
fachufett’s Bay, as Cape Cod does the fouth fide. It was 
fo named in honour of Ann, confort of king James. I. 
N. lat. 42° 45’. W.long. 70° 17’: : 

Ayn, St. is the chief town of the province of, Parana, in 
the ealtern divifion of Paraguay, in South America. 

Ann, St, a lake in. Upper Canada, to the north of Lake 
Superior, which fends its, waters north-eafterly. into James's 
Bay, through Albany River. Its north-altera point lies in 
N. lat. 50°. W. long. SS°. : ; 

Ann, Fort, inthe tlate of New York, lies atthe Head of 
Battyzanx navigation,on Wood Creek, which falls into South 
Bay, ‘Lake Champlain, near Skenefborough, 

Awn’s, St. a port, on the eal fide of Cape Breton ifland, 
accommodating fithing-velfels, and lying on the north-weit 
fide of the entrance into Labrador Lake. N. lat Ft it 
long. Go®. 

Ann's, Sta fmall'town on the river St. John’s; in the 
province of New Brunfwick, about So milcs from St. John’s, 
and almolt cppofite to Irederick-town. It is at prefent the 
feat of government: 

Ann’s, Sé. fometimes called Zgane, lies at the bottom of 
a bay, on the north-ealt part of Borneo ifland, in the Ealt 
Indies, N. lat. 5° 50’. Ki. long. 116° 20°, This bay, called 
St. Anne's Bay, is a very confiderale bay. of the Eatlern 
Ocean, .oppolite to St. Michael’s iflands. It has a free and 
open entrance, a good depth of water, and fafe anchorage. 

Ann’s, St, a bay of Campeachy, in the gulfof Mexico, 
in N, lat, 18° 10/. and W. long. 92° 25’, nearly fouth-weit 
from Cape Condecedo. 

Ann’s, Sf. is.a’ harbour on the north coaft of the ifland 
of Jamaica,, in N. lat. 18° 54',, and W. long. 77° 12’. It 
is a good anchoring-p!ace, and the largeft fugar fhips may 
lie with their fides clofe to the wharf., 

Ann’s, Si. Point, is to the larboard of the entrance into 
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Axn’s, St. Point, is alfo in the ftraits of Magellan, in 
that part which bends to the fouth, and on the weit fide of 
it, on the Patagonian fhore, four leagues from Cape Frow- 
ard, the moft foutherly point of the American continent, 
Here are good wooding, watering, and fifhing. 

Ann’s, St. Port, Arglas, ov Killough, lies on the ealt coat 
of Ireland, between Carlingford and Strangford. 

ANNA is one of the three principalities into which Arabia 
Deferta is divided. 

Ayna is alfo one of the chief cities of the above principa- 
lity, and was formerly a famous market town, though it is 
now not much frequented. It is fituatedin N. lat. 33° 57’, 
E. long. 42° 10’, on the river Euphrates, in a fruitful and 
pleafant foil, and has two ttreets which are divided by the 
river: that on the Mefopotamia fide is about two miles 
long, and thinly peopled by tradefmen ; that on the oppo- 
fite fide is about fix miles in length, and this part is inha- 
bited by the principal people. Every houle has fome 
ground belonging to it, which produces a variety of excellent 
fruit-trees, as lemons, oranges, citrons, quinces, figs, dates, 
pomegranates, and olives: fome of the flat ground is fown 
with corn and other grain, which it yields in great abun- 
dance. he city is the common rendezvous of all the rob- 
bers that infeft the country ; here they hold their council, 
and fettle their plans of depredation, and from hence they 
difperfe themfelves into all parts of the defert. This is one 
of the great thoroughfares through which the caravans pafs 
to and trom Aleppo. ‘Tripoli, Damafeus and Bagdad, and 
fome other parts of the Turkifh empire ; and it is with diffi. 
culty, fuch is the charaéter of the inhabitants, that the 
Turkith aga and the janizaries, who are kept here, can levy 
the tribute impofed by the Turks on all the commodities car- 
ried through this city. Mod. Un. Hill. vol. xxxvi. p. 440. 

Awnwa, in Ancient Geography. is a town of Palettine, to 
the north of Jericho. Jofephus calls it ine ; and Berke- 
lius thinks it is the fame with Kana. 

Anya, a town placed by the periplus of Scylax on the 
coatts of Lydia ; fuppofed to be Avziz, or Anaa, which be- 
longs to Ionia or Caria. 

ANNABERG, in Geography, a mine town of Germany, 
inthe circle of Erzgebirg and eleétorate of Saxony, five 
miles fouth-fouth-welt from Wolkenttein. The occupation 
of its inhabitants confitts partly in mining, but chiefly in 
the lace-trade. The filver-mines of Schreckenberg are not 
far from the town. 

ANNABI, the name of mountains in Independent Tar- 
tary, fuppofed by M. d’Anville to be thofe of Altai; but 
they are evidently thofe of Alak, called by fome Mufart, on 
the north of Little Bucharia. 

ANNABON, or Annoson, or Happy Year, the name 
given to an ifland of Africa by the Portuguefe, who difco- 
vered it on New Year’s Day, in 1526. ‘This ifland lies to 
the eaft of St. Matthew, in S. lat. 1° 50’, and E. long. 5° 10, 
as leasues fouth from St. Thomas ifland, and 45 from Cape 

5 teas , Ee) 
Lopez Gonfalvo. According to Pyrard, it is five or fix French 
leagues in circuit ; but Baudrand makes its compafs ten 
leagues. It has two high mountains, which being almoft 
always covered with clouds, occafion frequent rain. It has 
a number of fertile vallies, producing Turkey corn, rice, 
millet, potatoes, yams, bananas, pine-apples, citrons, oranges, 
lemons, figs, tamarinds, and other delicious fruits. This 
ifand alfo affords oxen, hogs, fheep, goats, and poultry, in 
great plenty, and abundance of fith; but the only mercan- 
tile production is cotton, which is faid to be equal to any 
produced in India; the quantity, however, is {mall, The 
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governor is a Portuguefe ; but the majority of the inhabit- 
ants are natives, who pay him implicit obedience, and are bi- 
goted in their attachment to the Roman Catholic faith. 
There are two rocks on the fouth-eaft end of the ifland, 
which are dangerous to fhipping : they are inhabited by a 
number of birds, fo tame, that the faitors frequently feed and 
catch them with their hands. Ships, failing fe Europe from 
the Cape of Good Hope, frequently make this ifland 5 and 
the right road for them ison the north-ealt fide, where they 
may anchor in fix or feven fathoms water, and good 
ground. 

The climate is wholefome, and the air clear and ferene. 
Every part of the ifland is watered by pleafant brooks and 
frefh-water fprings, which, in all high tides, become brackith : 
the banks are covered with palms, from which the inha- 
bitants obtain their wine by incifion; and among other 
fruits, this ifland produces a {pecies of black nut of a purga- 
tive quality. Molt of the dwellings on this ifland are eane- 
huts : the inhabitants are meanly clothed ; the women have 
the upper part of the body naked ; they carry their children 
on their backs, and fuckle them over the fhoulder ; the men 
wear a linen-girdle round the loins, with a {mall flap before. 
Mod. Un. Hitt. vol. xi. p. 4509. 

ANNABURG, formerly called Lochau, a town of Ger- 
many, in the Electorate of Saxony, and in a prefecturate of 
the famename. ‘This town is fituated onan ifland, and con- 
tainsa citadel which Anne, confort to the elector Auguitus, 
caufed to be rebuilt in the year 1572; whence the name, 
N. lat. 51° 42’. E. long. 12° 54’. 

Anna Comnena, in Biography, was the daughter of the 
emperor Alexius Comnenus I. by his wife Irene, and no lefs 
diltinguifhed by her talents than her rank. She was born at 
Conftantinople in 1053, and devoted herfclf to the ftudy of 
literature and philofophy, by which fhe acquired the reputa- 
tion of the moft learned lady of her age. Upon the death of 
Conftantine, the. fon of Michael Ducas, her intended huf- 
band, fhe married Nicephorus Bryennius,a young nobleman 
of diftinétion ; on whofe behalf fhe joined with the emprefs 
Irene in foliciting her father, in his lait illnefs, to difinherit 
his fon. When this {cheme failed, the excited a confpiracy 
for depofing her brother ; and upon her hufband’s impeding 
its fuccefs, fhe lamented that nature had miftaken their 
fexes, as he ought to have been the woman. Her plot was 
defeated ; and Anna was punifhed by the confifcation of her 
property, which, however, was reftored to her by the em- 
peror; but fhe loft her whole influence at court. Having loft 
her mother firfl, and afterwards her father in 1118 (fee 
Acextus I.), and her hufband in 1137, fhe endeavoured to 
foothe her mind in retirement, by compofing a hiftory of her 
father’s reign ; a work that was finifhed in 1548, ftill extant, 
and preferyed in the colleétion of Byzantine hiftorians. “* This 
hiltory was written,’ lays Mr. Gibbon (Hilt. vol. ix. p. 83. 
8vo.), “ with an claborate affe€tation of rhetoric and feience, 
that betrays in every pege the vanity of a female author.’? 
Nevertheleis, it forms an ufeful contraft to the degrading 
and partial ftatements of the Latin hiftorians. Zonaras 
gives her an excellent charaéter, and informs us, that fhe 
a ae vigoroufly in the purfuit of learning, and had a pe- 
cular attic elegance in her ftyle ; and being endued with a 
genius fuited to clevated contemplations, fhe improved her 
natural abilities by intenfe ftudy, for fhe was perpetually 
reading, or converfing with men of Jearning. Gen. Dié. 

ANNAGH, in Geography, an ifland on the weft coait of 
Treland, about five miles in circumference, between the ifle 
of Achiland the main land of the county of Mayo. N. lat. 
53° 58’. W. long. 9° 39’. 

Axwacy, 
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* Axwacna, a {mall ifland of Ireland, in Lough Conn, in 
the county of Mayo, eight miles from Killala. 

Awnacu éfland, a {mall peninfula on the weft coaft of 
Treland, and weft coatt of the county of Mayo. 

Awnnacu Uan, a {mall ifland on the fouth-weft coaft of 
the county of Galway, 22 miles weit from Galway. 
~ Anna Ivanowna, in Biography, the fecond daughter of 
the Czar Ivan Alexiowitch, elder brother of the Czar Peter 
the Great, was born in 1693, married in 1710 to Frede- 
rick-William, duke of Courland, left a widow in 1711, and 
advanced to the Ruffian empire on the deceafe of Peter II. 
in 1730. Her counfels were under the abfolute direétion 
and influence of Erneft John Biren, a favourite of mean de- 
feent. Notwithftanding attempts to prevent his coming to 
Ruffia, he appeared immediately upon her arrival at Mof- 
cow; and formed a party, by whofe influence the crown 
was offered to Anna, with the defpotic authority poffefled 
by her predeceffors. Biren governed with vigour and capa- 
city ; but with fuch rigour, that more than 20,000 perfons 
are faid to have been fent to Siberia during this reign, 
though the emprefs herfelf was of a gentle and merciful dif- 
pofition. The influence of Biren was fo great, that though 
he treated the emprefs with arrogance and difrefpe@, he was 
able to carry any meafure by a mere threat of returning to 
Courland, of which fhe made him grand duke. He lived in 
a ftyle of magnificence fuperior to her’s; and fhe had no 
table of her own, but ufed to dine with his family. The 
eleGtion of a king of Poland, a treaty to be concluded with 
Perfia, and a war with the Turks, were the tranfaGions that 
occupied Anne in the firft years of her reign. Auguftus, 
‘eleGtor of Saxony, fupported by Ruffia and Auftria, became 
king of Poland, under the name of AuguftusIII. In 1735, 
Ruffia made a formal furrender of all her Perfian poffeffions, 
for which the Ruffian merchants obtained mercantile pri- 
vileges, to a confiderable extent, in the territories belonging 
to Perfia. The emprefs alfo, on this occafion, concluded 
a defenfive treaty with the Shah againft the Turks. AJ- 
though, during the reign of Anne, the Ruffians and Auf- 
trians combined their forces, and threatened to fhake the 
Ottoman empire, yet the expeétations that were formed 
from the united efforts of thefe two powers were utterly dif- 
appointed. “Che Auftrians made overtures of peace to the 
Turks; and inflead of having made new conquetts, they 
were obliged to reftore Belgrade, the rampart of Hungary 
againft the Turks; and the articles agreed upon between 
the Porte and Aultria, were figned at Belgrade, September 
the rit, 1739. Soon after this event, the vizier manifefted 
a difpofition to negociate even with Ruffia, nor was the em- 
prefs averfe from the meafure: accordingly, on the 18th of 
September, a peace was eflected between the court of St. 
Peterfburgh and the Porte. ‘The conditions of this peace 
were, that Azof fhould be evacuated, together with its 
territory, and lie wafte as a boundary between the two em- 
pires. Ruffia, however, was allowed to build a fortrefs on 
the Don, and the Porte wasat liberty to conftrn@ another in 
the Kuban. The Greater and the Lefs Kabardia were to 
remain unoccupied as a frontier. ‘The Ruffians were prohi- 
bited from keeping a fleet either in the Palus Mcotis, or in 
the Euxine ; and the Ruffian merchants had licence only to 
carry on commerce in Turkifh bottoms, in the latter. The 
Moldau, and all the other conquefts made by the Ruffians, 
were reftored tothe Turks. In this conteft, fo difadvan- 
tageoufly terminated, Ruffia had loft above 100,000 men, 
and expended prodigious fums of money. Soon after the 
conclufion of peace with the Turks, the Ruffians were 
threatened by Sweden; but before the florm could burtt 
pe espinal appearances, the emprefs Anne died, 
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in 1740,aged 47; and left thecrown tohergrand-nephew, Ivan, 
under the regency of Biren. Anne, during her reign of to 
years, acquired fome portion of fame, by completing many 
things that had been begun by her uncle Peter I. Although 
her war with the Turks did not redound to much benefit, yet 
it convinced the Porte of the {uperiority of the Ruffian arms. 
The canal along the Ladoga lake, commenced under Peter I. 
conducive to the eafier conveyance of provilions to St. Peterf- 
burgh, was completely finifhed under Anne, in 1738. Anne 
renewed the proje€t for inveftigating whether any connexion 
fubfifted between North America and Siberia, and for explor- 
ing thofe regions that were unknown. Anne likewife, by the 
advice and affiltance of Count Munich, improved the difci- 
plire of the Ruffian army ; and eftablifhed a feminary for 
the military education ef young men of good families. With 
a view to the extenfion of commerce, Anne was induced to 
relinquifh the Perfian provinces; fhe fought for expert and 
induftrious artifans and manufacturers, and procured for the 
country a great number of manufaéturers in woollen ftuffs 
and filk. She executed a new treaty of commerce with 
Great Britain, and governed at home with gentlenefs and 
equanimity, except incafes where punifhment was thought 
neceflary, which fhe inflicted with feverity. ‘The manners of 
the court at Peterfburgh, during her reign, took a fofter and 
politer turn ; drunkennefs was difcouraged, and the more de- 
cent pleafures of mufic and dancing were promoted. 

Under Anne, the number of fubjeéts was augmented by 
the return of the Zaporogian Coffacks to their fubmiffion to 
the Ruffian fceptre; the territory of the empire was alfo en- 
larged by the fubmiffion of the Kirghifes; and thus the 
commerce between Ruffia and China was fecured againft the 
interruption which had been occafioned by the hoitilities of 
the neighbouring Ruiffian tribes. The reign of Anne would 
have been more happy for Ruffia, and her memory had in 
greater honour, if her favourite Biren had not abufed the 
confidence fhe repofed in him, and rendered a multitude of 
perfons and families completely wretched. Teoke’s Hiit. of 
Rufhia, vol. ii. p. 207—239.- 

ANNALE, in fome Middle-Age Writers, denotes a day 
held every year in commemoration of the dead. In which 
fenfe annale amounts to the fame with what is otherwife 
called anniverfarium. 

ANNALE is more particularly applied to the maffes cele- 
brated, during the {pace of a year, for the dead. 

Annates libri, in the Civil Law, denote books wherein 
the aéts and proceeding of a whole year were contained, 

In which fenfe annales ftand oppofed to femefires libri, 
wherein the aéts and conflitutions of fix months were con- 
tained. See AnNats. ; 

Awnaces baculi. denote a kind of wooden almanacks ufed 
among our ancettors, called alfo runftocks, ax clogs. 

Awnaces, in Middle Age Writers, denote yearlings, or 
young cattle of a year old, or under two. 

Annaces alfo denote a kind of rent, or annual revenue. 

ANNALIS 4éio, in the Civil Law, denotes an attion 
which may be put in praétice any time within the year. In 
the like feufe we meet with annale decretum, or negatum, an- 
nalis refcifio, &c. ! 

Annatts claus, in Roman Antiquity, the nail wHich the 
pretor, conful, or diétator, fixed every year in the wall of 
Jupiter’s temple, on the ides of September, to fhew the zra 
or number of years from the building of Rome. This cuf- 
tom was afterwards changed, and the yéars were reckoned by 
the consuxs. 

Annatis exceptio, a kind of privilege anciently granted 
the people of Italy, that whoever had made a contract could 
not be compelled to. eget or payment of as 
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heen agreed on within the year, Some extend this privilege 
fo as to render it {ill more grievous, by computing the year 
exclutive of all holidays, 

ANNALIS Lex, adaw fixing the age for enjoying the 
different offices at Rome, which was firtt made by L. Vil- 
hus or L. Julius, a tribune of the commons, A. U. $733 
and hence his family had the furname of Annales. Liv. lib. x! 
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ANNALS, an hiftorical account of the affairs of a flate, 
digeited in the order of years. 

‘The difference between annals and Aiffory is varioully 
afigned by various authors. Some fay that hiltory is pro- 
porly a recital of things which the author has feen, or 
been a by-ltander to. What.they build upon is, the ety: 
mology of the word; hiltory in the Greek, fiznifying 
the knowledge of things prefent; and, in effect, srogy 
properly fignities to fee. Ou the contrary, annals, fay they, 
relate to the tranfictions of others, and fuch as the writer 
never faw. 

OF this opinion the great annalift, Tacitus himf-lf, 
feems to have been; becaufe the fart part of his work, 
which treats of former times, he calls annals; but when he 
comes down to his own times, he changes his title, and calls 
it hiftory. According to Sempronius Afellio, annals are a 
bare relation of what pafles each year; whereas hiltory re- 
lates not only to the tranfa¢tions themfelves, but alfo to the 
caufes, motives, aud fprings of them. he annalitt merely: 
ftates his facts, but the hiltorian reafons and defeants on them. 

OF this lait opinion Cicero appears to have been, becaufe 
when {pez cing of annaliits, he fays, Unam dicendi laudem putant 
effe brevitatem, non exornatores rerum, Jed tantum narratores. 
He adds that hiftory, in its original, was the compofition 
of annals. Cicero relates the origin of annals: to preferve 
the memory of tranfaétions, the pontifex maximus, fays he, 
wrote what pafled each year; and expofed it on a table, in 
his own houfe, where every one was at liberty to read it. 
This they called annales maximi; and this cultom was kept 
up till the year of Rome 620. Annales maximi confilted of 
eighty books. They were moft of them deftroyed in the 
burning of the city by the Gauls. After the time of Sylla 
the pontifices feem to have di{continued the cuftom of com- 
piling annals; but feveral private perfons compofed hilto- 
rical accounts of the Roman affairs, which, from their refem- 
blance to the pontifical accounts in the fimplicity of their 
narration, they likewife {tiled annales ; as Cato, Pictor, Pifo, 
Hortenfius, and Tacitus. The like annals were kept from 
the earlicft ages by the Egyptians, Babylonians, Perfians, 
Chaldeans, &c. 

The Annals of Grotius is a book finely written, and con- 
tains exeellent materials. Grotius is not fo particular as Strada, 
but more profound, and comes much nearer to Tacitus. 


ANNAMATIA, in Ancient Geography, a place of Lower 
Pannonia, 

ANNAMETHUS, an ifland in the Indian ocean, ac- 
tording to Pliny, who makes it dependent on Arabia Felix. 

ANNAMOOKA, in Geography. See Anamooxa. 

ANNAN, the capital of Annandale, in Scotland, is a 
{mall town, and royal borough, pleafantly fituate on a river 
of the fame name, which abounds with falmon, and is navi- 
gable, within half a mile of the town, for veffels of 250 tons 
burden. The river af the town is croffed by a bridge of five 
arches. It was formerly a place of trade, but lying conti- 
guous to the Englith border, and in the track of their weftern 
incurfions, it was often pillaged, deftroyed, and burned : the 
laft of thefe deRru&ive inroads was in the reign of Edward 
VI. when Lord Wharton, prefident of the Marches, burned 
the town, and demolifhed the church. In this town, there 
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was formerly a cattle which was built by the Bruoces, after 
they became lordsof Aunandale. ‘The export-trade of Au- 
man at prefeut confilts of grain; and a building for carding 
and {pinning of cotton has lately been erected, and there are 
fome appearances of increafe, N. lat. 54° 40’. W. long. 3°. 

ANNAND, Wixtiam, in Biography, a Scots epifco- 
pailian divine, was the fon of William Annand, minilter of 
Air, and born in that town in 1633. His father was ob- 
liged to quit Scotland in 1638, 0 account of his loyalty 
to the king, and attachment to epifcopalan government ; 
and he was admitted, in 1651, a fchoiar i the univerfity of 
Oxford. Having completed his education, and diltinguifhed 
himfelf by his loyalty and zeal for epifcopalianifm, he re- 
moved to Scotland in 1662; and in 1676, he was nominated 
to the deanery of Edinburgh. He died in 168), aod was 
interred in the Greyfriars church at Edinburgh. The titles 
of his works, which he wrote in Englith, are as follows, viz. 
“* Vides Catholica;” or, The Dostrine of the Catholic 
Church, in Eighteen Great Ordinances, &c. Lond. 1661-2, 
qto. ‘ Panem Quotidianum ;’? or, Daily Bread, in De- 
fence of fet Forms of Prayer. Lond. 1662, 4to. “ Pater 
Nolter;”? or, Our Father, an explanation of the Lord’s 
Prayer. Lond. 1670, 8vo.  Mylterium Pietatis;” or, 
The Myftery of Godlinefs, Lond. 1672, 8vo. ‘* Doxolo- 
gia.” Lond. 1672, Svo. ‘* Dualitas;” including “ Lex 
Loquens;” or, he Honour of Magiltracy: and “ Duo- 
rum Unitas;” or, ‘ihe Agreement of Magiltracy and Mi- 
niftry, &c. Biog. Brit. 4 

ANNANDALE, in Geography, a diftri& or divifion of 
Dumtfries-fhire, in Scotland, the capital of which is Annan. 
Upon the death of David IL. in 1371, the lordfhip of Annan- 
dale defcended to Thomas Randolf, earl of Murray; and 
by his filter Agnes, was transferred to the Dunbars, earls 
of March: after their forfeiture, it pafled to the Douglafles, 
who loft it in the fame way; and from them it went to 
Alexander, duke of Albany, who loft it by his rebellion 
againft his brother king James 111. [From his time, it 
continued in the hands of the king, and was the great 
key of the weflern border. This diftrit is a fertile vale, 
about 24 miles long and 14 broad: it was formerly, on ac- 
count of its vicinity to England, fubje& to depredation, fo 
that it was left uncultivated ; but of late, the culture it has 
undergone has given it a new alpect. 

Annandale formerly conftituted part of the Roman pro- 
vince of Valentia: and as the wall of Severus terminated 
here, it abounds with Roman ftations and antiquities. Some 
of the Roman camps are preferved ; and the traces of a mi- 
itary road are vifible in different parts of the country. 
Annandale is a marquifate belonging to the Johnitones, and 
the chief of that name. 

ANNANO, a ttrong fort of Italy in the duchy of Milan, 
fituate on the river Tanaro; twice taken by the French, and 
reftored to the Duke of Savoy in 1706. N. Jat. 44° 40’. 
E. long. 8° 30’. 

ANNANORE is a Portuguefe faGtory, lying on the 
weltern coait of the peninfula of India, 21 leagues nearly S. 
E. from Goa. 

ANNA PERENNA, in Mythology, the filter of Dido ;. 
of whom fable relates, that fhe fled with /Eneas to Italy, 
where fhe fell a facrifice to the jealoufy of Lavinia, and was 
drowned by her in the river Numicus, whence fhe was deno- 
minated the Numician nymph. It is certain, that the Car- 
thaginians and Romans paid her divine honours, It is faid, 
that the furname Perenna was derived, ‘ a perennitate 
cultus,”? from the perpetuity of her worfhip. The feait 
of this deity was.celebrated by the Romans in the ides of 
March, on the banks of the Tiber; on which occafion the 
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people devoted themfelves to every kind of amufement and 
pleafure. Ovid refers to this goddefs, in the third book of 
his Fafti. Some writers maintain, that Anna was the moon, 
becaufe its revolutions formed ‘* annum,”’ the year. 

ANNAPOLIS, in Geography, a river of Nova Scotia, 
rifes in the eaft, and- pafles into the bay of Fundy, through 
the bafon of its own name ; on the fouth fide of which, at 
the mouth of the river, flands Annapolis Royal. The tide 
flows up this river thirty miles ; and it is navigable for fhips 
of any burden ro miles; for thofe of reco tons, 15 miles ; 
and for boats, within 20 miles of Horton. 

_ ANNAPOLIS, a county on the above river, adjoining to 
King’s county, having five townfhips, viz. Wilmot, Gran- 
ville, Annapolis, the chief towns Clare and Monckton, and 
chiefly inhabited by Canadians, lrifh, and New-lénglanders. 

Awnnapouis Royal, called by the French Port Royal, 
when a colony was fettled here by M. de Ponts in 1605 ; is 
the chief town of a county of this name, and ftands on the 
fouth fide of the river and bay of Annapolis. 

This is reckoned the finett harbour in the world : it is 
two leagues long, and one broad; and has a fmall ifland 
called Goat Ifland, almott in the middle of the bafon, which 
is faid to be large enough to contain feveral thoufand 
fhips ; its depth of water is no where lefs than four or 
five fathoms ; the bottom is good ; and fhips may be fecured 
from all winds. The entrance, however, is difficult, fo that 
only one fhip can pafs in or out at a time; and it mult go 
ftern foremolt, on account of the {trong current and tudes : 
the fogs alfo are very great here. The gulf through which 
fhips pafs into the bay is about three quarters of a mile wide 
and about one and a half long; and on each fide the land 
is rocky and mountainous. ‘The town 1s not large, but has 
fome very handfome buildings. It is fortified, and cannot 
be eafily attacked except by bombardment. The fort in 
its prefent ftate is capable of containing about Ico men. 
Furs are here exchanged by the Indians for European goods. 
N. lat. 45° 10’. W. long. 64° 5’. 

Awnnapotis is alfo' the chief town of Ann-Arundel 
county, and the capital of the ftate of Maryland. It ftands 
at the mouth of the Severn, 30 miles fouth of Baltimore, 
32 ealt by north from the federal city, 72 fouth-weft from 
Wilmington, and 132 fouth-weft from Philadelphia. It was 
formerly called Severn; and in 1694, it was made a port 
and town. It is fituated on a peninfula formed by the river 
and two {mall creeks ; and affords a beautiful profpe& of 
Chefapeak bay, and the eaftern fhore beyord it. This town 
is the wealthieft of its fize in the United States. The 
houfes, about 300 in number, are fpacious and elegant, in- 
dicating great wealth: the ftate-houfe is a noble building, 
and ftands in the centre of the city, whence the freets di- 
verge in every dire€tion, WN. lat. 35° 56’ 15”. W. long. 

To 
79 ANN-ARUNDEL, the name of acounty in Maryland, 
which lies between Patapfeo and Patuxent rivers, and has 
Chefapeak bay to the fouth-eatl. Its chief town is Anna 
polis. ‘his county contains 22,593 inhabitants, of whom 
10,131 are flaves. 

ANNAT, or Axn, in Scots Law, denotes half a year’s 
flipend, which the law allows to the executors of the mi- 
nifters of the church of Scotland, over and above what was 
due to the miniller himfelf, for his incumbency. 

Awnat, Francis, in Biography, a French Jefuit, cons 
feflor to Louis X1V. was born at Rovergue, in 1590. 
Having taught philofophy fix years, and theology feven 
years, in the Univerfity of ‘Touloufe, he was mvited to 
Rome to be cenfor-general of the books publifhed by the 
fociety, and theologiit-veneral. On his return to France, he 
was diftinguifhed by fucceflive offices of honour to which 
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he was appointed, and at length he was made confeffor to 
the king, in which poft he continued for 16 years ; nor was 
he allowed to retire from court till within about four months 
of his death. . It is faid, though not with much authority, 
that when Madame de la Valiere was taken into the royal 
favour, he entreated permiffion to lay down his office. Dur- 
ing his long connexion with the court, he never employed 
his intereft in providing for his poor relations. He was charge- 
able, however, with the crime of perfecuting thofe who pro- 
fefled new opinions, and particularly the Janfenifts ; and he 
has been reproachfully denominated “The Flail of Here- 
tics.” He died at Paris in 1670. His writings, chiefly on 
the controverfy with the Janfenifts, are numerous; and the 
principal of them were colle€ted in three volumes, and 
printed at Paris in 1666. Gen. Did. 

ANNATES, Annara, in Eeclefiafical Writers, denote 
a year’s income, due anciently to the pope upon tlie death 
of any bifhop, abbot, or parifh-prieft ; and to be paid by his 
fucceffor. 

Awnwates are alfo called from the Latin annus, YEAR; 
becaufe their rate is after the value of one year’s purchafe 5 
and they are the fame with what of later days ave called 
primitia, ov firft-fruits ; with this cnly difference, that  firft- 
fruits with us are paid to tke king. 

The invention of annates is aferibed, by a late writer, to 
Anthonin, bifhop of Ephefus, who exaéted from all bifhops 
confecrated by him, a fum oreseeiocsae the annual reve- 
nues of their fres. The council of Ephefus, held in 4co, 
condemned this exation, but not 4ill Anthonin was dead. 
It was long after that annates got footing in the wellern 
church. ‘The ume when they were firt introduced is very 
obfcure. Clement V. is faid to_have been the firft pepe 
who impofed annates on England for three years} to which 
Edward I. immediately confented; but the parliament 
boldly oppofed it; the pope’s bull was declared abu- 
five, and the king revoked his confent. Polydore Viryit 
(Inv. et Rer. lib viii. c. 2.) fays, that the council of 
Vienne, which was held in 1311, under Clement V. made an 
effort to fupprefs the annates ; a circumftance which thews 
they fubfifted in his time. John XXII. the fucceflor of 
Clement, publifhed a bull, whereby he referved the fart 
year’s fruits of -all ecclefiattical benefices that continued va« 
cant for three years, archbifhoprics, bifhoprics, and abba- 
fies, being exempted; but by degrces the firlt fruits were 
exacted, without obferving whether the benefices were va~ 
cant three years or not. Benediét XII. who fucceeded 
Joho, followed his example; and it was alfo imitated by 
fucceeding popes; but the authority of their bulls extended 
no farther than their own lives. In 1399, during the fchifm 
of the antipopes, Boniface 1X. iffued the frft bull for efta 
blifhing perpetual annates ; not merely to be pianted as a 
charitable fupply on extraordinary occafions, but as a mat- 
ter of right annexed to the dignity of the fovereign : fo 
that he decreed what was local and particular, to be univer- 
fal and perpetual. Before his time, the annates were not 
fixed, and the clergy often refufed to pay them; but after- 
wards, the tax was not only impofed at pleafure, but fre- 
qu:itly doubled, tripled, and quadrupled. However, it 
was always a grievance complained of and remonitrated 
agatn{t both by the people and the clergy. There were 
evel popes who condemned annates ; and the fecular princes 
frequently objeGicd to the payment of them, forbidding any 
moucy to be carried out of their dominions on this account. 
See Lenfant’s Hilt. cf the Council of Conftance, vol. ii. 
P- 147,&c. Nic. de Clamangis, A Maffa, Gallelius, Campe- 
gius, and Funandus Cordubentis, have written expredsly con- 
corning annates. 

Matthew Paris, in his Hiftory of England, for the 
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year 746, refutes, that the archbilhop of Canterbury, in 
virtue of a grant or conceflion of the pope, received annates 
of all the benefices that became vacant in England. Betore 
this time, among the laws of king Lua, who began his reign 
in the year 712, there is an order for the payment of them. 
But, in after-times, the holy fee thought fit to take thele 
away from the bifhops and archbifhops, and appropriate them 
to themfelves. And from the popes, the parliament under 
Henry VIII. tock them, paffing an act in 1532, againtt 
levying them, and gave them to the crown. 25 Hen. VII. 
cap. 20. Finally, queen Anne reftored them to the church 
by appropriating them to the augmentation of poor livings. 
See First Favirs. 

ANNATTA, in Geography, the name of a river and bar 
in the ifland of Jamaica, nearly north from the town of 
Kingilon, on the north fide of the ifland. N. lat. 13° 32’. 
W. long..76° 4,;'. 

ANNATTOM. See Anarrom. 

ANNE, in Biography and Hiflory, queen of England, 
was the fecond daughter of king James IL by his firlt wife 
Anne Hyde, and was born in 1664. In 1683, fhe married 
prince George, brother to the king of Denmark, by whom 
fhe had feveral children, though none of them lived to matu- 
rity. Upon the progrels of the prince of Orange, and the 
retreat of the king, prince George, who was under the in- 
fluence of lord Churchill, afterwards duke of Marlborough, 
as well as fome other perfons of diftinGtion, retired to the 
camp of the advancing prince. When this news reached 
London, the princefs Anne, dreading the king’s difplea- 
fure, withdrew herfelf, in company with the bifhop of Lon- 
don and lady Churchill, and fled to Nottingham. The in- 
telligence of her flight was the occafion of great diftrefs to 
her father: becaufe he forefaw, in this incident, the total 
expiration of his royal authority ; and becaufe he was aban- 
doned by achild, whom he had always regarded with the 
mof tender affe@tion. ‘* God help me,”’ cried he, in the 
extremity of his agony, “ my own children have forfaken 
me !”? Upon her dilappearance, fo violent were the preju- 
dices that prevailed, the unhappy father was thought to 
have put her to death; and if the truth had not been feafon- 
ably difcovered, the populace, and even the king’s guards 
themfelves, might have been engaged, in revenge, to com- 
mence a maflacre of the pricfts and Catholics. Upon the 
fettlement of the crown, in 1689, on the prince and prin- 
cefs of Orange, it was enaéted by the Convention-bill, that 
the princefs of Denmark fhould fucceed after the death of 
the prince and priucefs of Orange. Accordingly, fhe 
afcended the throne, on the death of king William IIT. in 
1702. The f{plendour and importance of her reign were 
owing more to the circumitances of the times, and to the 
influence of her minifters and favourites, than to any difplay 
or exertion of talents on her own part: as fhe poifeffed no 
energy of mind, and her difpofition was meek and timid, fhe 
furrendered herfelf to the direétion of others, and diltin- 
guifhed herfelf merely, or principally, by a flrong predilec- 
tion for tory principles in church and ftate. * Mildnefs, ti- 
midity, and anxiety,”? fays Dr. Somerville, ‘* were conftitu- 
tional ingredients in the temper of this princefs ; and io their 
ywofluence chiefly we may afcribe mott of the interefting oc- 
currences in her government and private life.” Under the 
guidance of the counfels of the duchefs of Marlborough,.to 
which fhe had been accuftomed to furrender herfelf in the 
earlier period of her life and reign, fhe purfued the projects 
for reducing the power of Louis. XIV. of France, which 
her predeceffor had begun ; and after a feries of fucceffes, 
more glorious to her arms than profitable to-the nation, the 
war clofed by the peace of Utrecht, in 1713. Much more 
important to the profperity of the nation, than all the bril- 
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liant fucceffes of Marlborough’s campaigna, was the uno 
of England and Scotland, which took place on the i{t of 
May 1707. The contention of parties was very violent 
during almoft the whole of the queen’s reign ; and more? 
efpecially towards the clofe of it, when it was apprehended’ 
that the queen, and thofe in whom the contided, wifhed to 
fecure the fucceflion to her exiled family ; and when the 
evidently favoured the tories in fuch meafures, as jullly 
alarmed the whigs and the friends of conftitutional liberty. 
Of this kind was the Scuism-Bitxi, which, after violent 
debates during its progrefs through both houles, obtained 
the royal aflent on the 25th of June 1714. But the death 
of the queen, Auguft the rit, in the fame year, the very 
day in which this bill was to take effeét, rendered it ina 
great meafure ineffeCtual. The qucen’s death, in the 5oth 
year of her age and 13th of her reign, was occafioned by a 
dropfy, contracted or aggravated by her habits of living. 
Although Queen Anne had no energy of mind, fhe was not 
deficient in underitanding, aod her private chara&er wage 
amiable. She has been charged, however, by fome, with 
the crime of deferting her father in his diftrefs. This 
charge has been obviated by the peculiar circumftances in. 
which fhe was placed, ard by the {late of the nation, when 
her hufband, by his example, counteranced this meafure.. 
“The habit (fays Dr. Somerville) of a blind deference to 
the advice of lord and lady Churchill, and a confciens 
tious anxiety for the Proteftant religion, expofed to the ex- 
tremity of danger, {tiled the emotions of filial tendernefs,, 
in a moment of fingular perplexity and agitation, and preci- 
pitated her into an aétion which would have been inexcuf— 
able, if it had been the refult of cool deliberation, and origi- 
nated from motives of intereft and ambition.”’ In the ma- 
nagement of her fortune this princefs was economical, and 
yet fhe was not deficient in charity ; and fhe even exceeded it. 
in her bounty to her favourites. In the difcharge of reli- 
gious duties, fhe was regular and exemplary ; and fhe mani- 
felted her zeal for the fafety and profperity of the church in- 
various ways ; fome of which, indeed, were reckoned as ims 
politic and unjult ; and particularly by augmenting, at her 
own expence, the livings of the poor clergy. See Auc- 
MENTATION. “ She poffeffed a confiderable degree of tafte 
for the fine arts, amufed herfelf with mufic and painting, 
and delivered her public {peeches'with a melodious pro-. 
priety, that charmed the ears of her audience. The deceit 
fulnefs of grandeur, as a criterion of happinefs, was re- 
markably verified in the life and reign of queen Anne. We 
behold a nation rifing, under her aufpices, to the fummit 
of profperity. Whilft fignal fuccefs crowned her military: 
exertions abroad, agriculture, commerce, manufaCtures,. 
fcience, and literature, advanced with rapid fteps at home ; 
every event, and every improvement, which contribute to 
the opulence, the power, and the renown of a nation, diftin— 
guifh the reign of queen Anne as the moft propitious and: 
brilliant recorded in the annals of Britain. But when we 
follow this princefs into retirement, and furvey the incidents. 
of her private life, how much are we ftruck with the dxf- 
tin@ion between external grandeur and perfonal felicity 
She furvived a numerous family of children; the Duke of 
Gloucefter, deftined by the a& of fettlement to fucceed her,_ 
lived to the age of 12, and exhibited early blofloms of 
every accomplifhment that could elevate the hopes of a. 
nation, and delight the heart ef a parent. The poffeflion 
of a crown, held upon the condition of ratifying the degra- 
dation and exile of her own family, muft have coft her many. 
a pang, which fhe durft not impart to her moft confidential 
friends. Whilft looked up to as the firft potentate in Europe,. 
and loaded with congratulations upon the fuccefs of her. 
arms, fhe. was a flave in her own houfe; and fubjef&ted to 
daily 
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daily affrontsand mortifications, from the infolence and ufarp- 
ations of her own fervants. Emancipated, at length, from her 
chains, fhe only entered upon a new {cene of vexation and trial ; 
and all her remaining days were embittered by the jealeufies of 
her people, the turbulence of faction, and the contentions 
and outrage of a diftracted cabinct.” By her fubjects, 
whofe prejudices coincided with her own, fhe was honoured 
with the title of the ** Good Queen Anne.’ Without at- 
taching much: merit to the queen herfelf, as either a patron 
or promoter of literature, the period of her reign was diltin- 
guifhed as a kindof Auguftan age of Engtihh learning, on 
account of the number of admirable and excellent writers 
who flourihhed at this time. 


Anne of duffria, queen of France, the daughter of 


Puilip IIL. kine of Spain, by Margarct of Aultria, was 
born in 1604, and married to Louis XIIL. in 1615. From 
this connexion, fhe did not derive much happinels ; for Car- 
dinal Richelieu contrived to perfuade the king that fhe 
was concerned in confpiracies againtt his life. | Sufpicions 
were thus excited, which rendered it neceflary for her to an- 
{wer interrogatories ; and on her confeffion, to afk pardon of 
the king, and promife to alter her conduét. When the king 
died, in 1643, fhe was declared fole regent during the mi- 
nority of her fon Louis XIV. Her whole confidence was 
repofed in Cardinal Mazarin ; who ruled with fuch defpot- 
ifm, that difcontents arofe, which produced a civil war, 
and obliged her to fly with her fon from Paris, and to folicit 
the affittance of the great Condé. In the conflicts and vicif- 
fitudes of this period, the queen manifefted great firmnefs : 
at length, the young king aflumed the reigns of government, 
in 1661; and the queen retired, to pafs the remainder of her 
life in pious exercifes. In 1666, fhe died of a cancer, after 
having endured the pains of it withexemplary patience. In 
early life, the court of France was much indebted to her for 
its charaéteriltic politenefs and amenity. Nouv. Dic. Hitt. 

Anne Boreyn, queen of Henry VIII. of England, 
was the daughter of fir Thomas Boleyn, employed by 
Henry in various embaffies, by a daughter of the duke of 
Norfolk ; and born in 1507. Atanearly age fhe was taken 
to Paris, and refided there for a confiderable time. Here 
fhe acquired a vivacity of manners and converfation, which 
wag further fet off by her perfonalcharms. Henry, whofe 
attachments were very variable, was enamoured when he faw 
her; and as he could not obtain the favour he folicited on 
any other terms, he hattened to feek a divorce from Catha- 
rine of Arragon, and whilft the grant of it was delayed, he 
married Anne Boleyn in November 1532 ; and publicly de- 
elared her queen in the April following. In September fhe 
was delivered of a daughter, who was afterwards the famous 
queen Elizabeth. Anne Boleyn had imbibed the principles 
of the reformers during her refidence with the duchefs of 
Alengon ; and her influence was for fome time ufefully em- 
ployed in widening the breach between the king and the 
court of Rome; and in overthrowing the power of that 
haughty favourite cardinal Wolfey. But her enemies 
were affiduous in their endeavours to fupplant her ; and the 
king’s new paffion for lady Jane Seymour, tended to in- 
flame thofe jealoufies of her conjugal fidelity which the le- 
vity of her carriage had excited, and in fome meafure jufti- 
fied. Having been accufed of adultery with feveral officers 
of the houfehold, and with her own brother, lord Roch- 
fort, the was brought to her trial for high treafon, found 
guilty Bn very infufficient evidence, and fentenced to be 
beheaded : the fentence was executed in May 1536. At her 
death, fhe confeffed indifcretion, bnt perfifted in denying 
any ferious guilt. Her letter to the king, written after her 
condemnation, enhances her charater and underftanding 
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in our eftimation, Many calumnies have been circulated 
againit this queen, by the bigotry of the Catholics, on ac-- 
count of the fervice fhe rendered to the caufe of the Refor- 
mation. It isnot poffible to afcertain her innocence with 
regard tothe crime charged againit her; but as an ap- 
proved writer obferves, ‘it feems much lefs certain that fhe 
was criminal, than that her hufband was a eapricious and 
bloody tyrant.” Burnet’s Hilt. Reformation, vol. ii. 
p- 113. Hume's Hilt. vol. iv. p. 79—159. 

Anne, Sr. of Sk/fwick Holflein. Vhis order was inftituted 
in the year 1733, by Charles VI. emperor of Ruffia. The 
badge of the order is a crofs, compofed of four large rubies fet 
in gold, the angles betaveen the crofs fet with diamonds, and on. 
the centre a medallion with the figure of St. Anne. It is worn 
pendant to a broad crimfon velvet ribbon edged with yellow,. 
"The ttar of the order is of filver, with eight equal points or 
rays; on the centre a red crofs ona gold ground, with the: 
following motto written on a red ground, AAMANTIBUS JUS- 
TITIAM, PIETATEM, FIDEM. 

ANNE’s, Sr. Bay, in Geography. Sce St Ann’s. 

Anne’s, St. Bay, is a bay on the coaft of Labrador, in: 
North America, between Davis’s inlet on the north, and: 
Cape Charles, which is the north point of the entrance inte 
the {traits of Beileifle, on the fouth. It is about N. lat. 54%. 
and W. long. 57°. " 

Anne’s, St. Cape and J/land, lie, fouth by ealt from: 
Sierra Leone river, on the wett coaft of Africa. he cape is 
the north-weft point of the ifland, which is a narrow flip of 
land, near So miles in length from weit by north to eaft by 
fouth, The inner paflage within the channel is called Furno 
of St. Anne. 

Anne, St. Larpana, or Rota, is one of the Ladrones, 
or Marianne iflands, at the diftance of feven leagues from. 
Guam, and is about 45 miles in circumference, fituate in 
N. lat. 14°. This is a pleafant and fertile ifland, finely di- 
verfified with rifing grounds, covered with lofty trees, and. 
beautiful plains of a rich black foil, and very well watered. 
There are two excellent ports, one on the fouth, and the 
other on the north-weit fide of the ifland. 

Anne Cuares, J/land and Road, le on the eaft fide of 
St. Thomas ifland, under the equator, and 40 leagues weft 
from the mouth of the river Gabon, on the continent of 
Africa. This ifland is only a great rock, and the road. 
is under its lee. 

Anne’s, St. Gulf, is round. Cape Blance,. the moft weft- 
erly point of Africa, which forms a peninfula, as this gulf. 
runs up northerly within the land, which bears away to-- 
wards the eaft.° It is a large bay, with good fandy 
ground. 

Anne, Cape Queen, lies on the coaft of Greenland, in 
the Northern Ocean, in N. lat. 64° 15’; and W. long.. 
50° 35’. 

ANNE’s, QUEEN, Foreland, lies on the northern main 
from Hudfon’s Straits, in N. lat. 64°8’, and W. long. 74° 

Te 
. Axne’s, St. Harbour, is in the ifland of Martinico, and 
has good anchorage and a fafe port. 

Anne’s, St. in Ecclefiafiical Hifory, is a feltival of the 
Chriftian church, celebrated by the Latins on the 26th of 
July; but by the Greeks, on the gth of December. It is 
kept in honour of Anne, or Anna, the mother of the 
Virgin Mary. 

ANNEALING, or as it is. popularly called, Nealing. . 
See NEALING. 

ANNEBAUT, in Geography, a town of France, in the 
province of Normandy, fituate on the Rille, and enjoying. 


the title of marquifate.. 
ANNECY;, 
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ANNECY isa city of Savoy, and capital of the Gene- 
vois, feated between Chambery and Geneva, ona lake to 
which it gives name, at'the mouth cf the river Sier, which 
patles through it. his lake is about 10 miles long and 3 
wide. Annecy is the fee of a bifhop, whofe diocefe includes 
Faucigny, Chablais, the country of Gex, and part of Bu- 
gey. It has piazzas in feveral {treets for fheltering the pco- 
ple from rain, feveral collegiate and parith churches, and 
convents for men and women. It is 19 miles fouth of Ge- 
neva, and 21 northnorth-ealt of Chambery. N, lat. 45° 
56°. W. long. 5° 57’. 

Aynecy, Old, is now a village half a league north-eaft of 
Annecy. It was formerly a conliderable town. 

ANNERY is the name of one of the tribes who inhabit 
the deferts roued Palmyra, which is remarkable for the finett 
breed of horfes in the world; the other is the Mowalli, who 
are much better foldiers, but fewer in number, and little tn- 
ferior in the excellence of their horfes. The Annery pof- 
fefs the country towards the fouth-welt, at the back of Li- 
banus, about Bozra, down the Hawran; and fouthward to- 
wards the borders of Arabia Petrea and mount Horeb. The 
Mowalli inhabit the plains calt of Damafcus to the Eu- 

hrates, and north to near Aleppo. 

ANNESEL, in Ancient Geography, a place of Africa, 
fituate, according to Antonine, in the track of the * Septis 
Magna,” to Alexandria. 

ANNESLEY, Arruur, in Biography, earl of Angle- 
fey, and lord privy-feal in the reizn of Charles IT. was the 
fon of Sir Francis Annefley, bart. Lord Mount-Morris, and 
Vifcount Valentia in Ireland, and born at Dublin in 1614. 
At the age of 16 years, he was fent to the univerfity of Ox- 
ford, where he purfued his ftudies with fuch affiduity, as to 
engage the elleem of feveral refpetable perfons, who confi, 
dered him asan honour to Magdalen College, with which he 
was connected, anda young man of great hopes. At the 
commencement of the difpute between king Charles [. and 
his parliament, he inclined to the royal caufe, and fat in the 
Oxford parliament in 1643. He afterwards abandoned the 
king’s party, and was admitted into the confidence of the 
other ; and was deputcd in 1645, by the parliament, as one 
of the commiffioners at Ulfter, where he concluded the buli- 
nefs with which he was entrufted, to univerfal fatisfa€tion, 
and very much to the benefit of the Proteftant caufe in Ire- 
land. In his negociation with the Marquis of Ormond, lord 
licutenant of that country, in 1647, he exercifed prudence 
and temper, and brought the negociation to a happy iflue. 
On his return to England he fleered a kind of middle courfe 
between the extremes of party violence; had no concern 
vath the king’s trial and death ; and on account of his oppo- 
fition to fome of the illegal ats of Cromwell, he was put 
among the number of fecluded members. After the death 
of Cromwell, when there were appearances of the revival of 
the old conftitution, he joimed with thofe who determined to 
recal the king, and entered into a correfpondence with him. 
After the reftoration, he was rewarded for his fervices on 
this occafion with a barony and an earldom; and he mani- 
felted his loyalty, by fitting as one of the judges on the 
trial of the regicides. Having been employed at home and 
in Ireland in feveral important offices, he was made privy- 
fealin 1673. At the ti:ne when it was the practice to con- 
trive popifh plots, he was charged by Dangerfield, at the 
bar of the houfe of commons, with an attempt to ftifle evi- 
dence in this matter; and yet he was the only lord, who, in 
the houfe of peers, diffented from the vote of the commons, 
afferting the belief of an Irift popith plot. On this account, 
he was unjultly charged with beimg a fecret papilt. In 1652, 
when the fucceflion produced a conliderable degree of agita- 
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tion, he reprefented, in ftrong terms, and in a memorial to the 
king, the fatal confequences of the duke of Norfolk’s at- 
tachment to popery; and freely enjoined on the king his 
obligation to govern according to law. This freedom and 
faithfulnefs were not well received ; and he was difmiffed from 
his office of privy-feal in 1682. From this time, he lived 
very much in retirement; but his ambition was not afleep ; 
for it appears, that he conduéted himfelf fo as to fecure 
the favour of the duke of York, when James J1., to fuch a 
degree, that he defigned him for the office of Jord chancellor, 
if the defign had not been_prevented by his death, in April 
1686, in the 73d year of his age. He left feveral children 
by his wife, who was one of the co-heirefles of fir James 
Altham. 

Fhe carl of Anglefey appears to have been poffeffed of 
diltinguifhed talents, and extenfive and various learning. Ile 
was a good writer, and the author of feveral publications in 
politics and religion, as well as hiftory. He was a ready, 
but not a graceful fpeaker: he was indefatigable in buli. 
nefs, and of a grave deportment, and fober manners. His 
verfatility has been censured, and, perhaps, not unjuftly ; 
but we difcover {trong traces of integrity in his conduct. 
He fucceeded, probably, in too great a degree in ingra- 
tiating himfelf with men of all parties; and it does not 
much add to his reputation, that he was defigned for chan- 
cellor at atime when Jefferies was at the command of the 
king. Biog. Brit. 

ANNESLEY, SAMUEL, a non-conformift minifter, was 
born at Haxeley, in Warwickflire, about the year 162c, 
and educated at Oxford. Whilft he was a ftudent, he was 
diitinguifhed by bis temperance and induflry. From Calamy, 
it appears that he was ordained after the Prefbyteriao mode ; 
though Wood fays, that he received epifeopal ordination. 
He was chaplain to the earl of Warwick ; and afterwards 
rector of Cliffe in Kent, a valuable living, with peculiar civil 
jurifdiction. 

During the civil wars, he was zealoufly attached to the 
parliamentary intereft; and, in 1648, preached a violent 
fermon before the parliament, in which he inveighed againit 
the king, who was then a prifoner in the Ile of Wight. 

Under the protectorate, he furrendered Cliffe, and was 
prefented to the vicarage of St. Giles’s, Cripplegate. He 
was ejected in 1662, but continued preaching till bis death, 
which happened in 1696. Annefley had the reputation of 
being a pathetic preacher, as well as a pious, prudent, and 
very charitable divine, laying by the tenth part of his in- 
come for the ufe of the poor. Some of the fermons which 
he publifhed are contained in the ‘* Morning Exeycife of 
Cripplezate ;” printed in 1674. Biog. Brit. 

ANNET, in Geography, one of the fmaller Scilly iflands, 
near the fouth-eaft coait of England, about half a league 
from St. Agnes ifland, 

ANNESTUS, in Ancient Geography, or ANNESTRUS, in 
town of Arabia Felix. 

ANNEXATION, ina legal fenfe, the aé& of joining or 
uniting fome lefs confiderable thing to a greater. 

ANNEXED, fomething joined to, or dependent on an- 
other.—Thus, we fay, fuch a farm, fuch an advowfon, is 
annexed to fuch a fee, fuch a maror, &c. Charles VIIL., 
in the year 1486, annexed Provence to the crown of France. 

ANNIBALI, Domenico, in Biography. See Domenico. 

ANNIENTED, or rather Anientrep, formed of the 
verb aneantir, to bring to nothing, or to annihilate, a term fome- 
times ufed in /aw-books, in the fenfe of fruftrated, or-an- 
nulled. 

ANNIHILATION, compounded of ad, to, and nihil, 
nothing, the act of reducing a fubftance into nothing ; or of 
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totally deltroying and taking away its exiftence. Annihila- 
tions [tands oppofed to creation ; the one fuppofes fomething 
made out of nothing, the other fomething reduced to no- 
thing. 

All annihilation muft be metaphyfical, or fupernatural ; 
bodies naturally admit of changes and alterations in their 
form, but not of annihilation. 

The ancient philofophers in effe& denied all annihilation as 
well as creation, refolving all the changes in the world into 
new modifications, without fuppofing the production of any 
thing new, or deftruction of the old. 

By daily experience they faw compounds diffolved, and in 
their diffolution nothing perithed, but their union or con- 
nexion of parts: when in death the body and foul were fe- 
parated, the man they beld was gone, but the {pirit remained 
in its original, the great foul of the world, aud the body in 
its earth from whence it came; thefe were again wrought 
by nature into new compofitions ; and entered new ftates of 
being which had no relation to the former, According to 
fome, nothing is fo dificult as annihilation ; it requires the 
infinite power of the Creator to effect it ; fome go farther, 
and feem to put it out of the power of God himlelf. Ac- 
cording to others, nothing is fo eafy ; exiltence is a flate of 
violence ; all things are continually endeavouring to return 
te their primitive nothing ; it requires no power at all : nay, 
what is more, it requires an infinite power to prevent it. 

The Talapoins hold it the fupreme degree of happinefs, to 
have the foul totally annihilated, and freed from the burden 
and flavery of tranfmigrations. 

Some Chriftians maintain, that God will annihilate the 
fouls of the damned, after a certain term of punifhment ; 
and this annihilation, they fay, is the fecond death. Ire- 
nzus, according to M. du Pin, was of this opinion. See 
Deatu, Hevz, and Punisnmenr. 

AwntHivaTton is alfo ufed, in Political Arithmetic: thus, 
when the capital flock of any public fund is reduced, fo 
much as is reduced is faid to be annihilated. 

ANNI Nusites, among Law iVriters, the legal age at 
which a maid becomes fit for marriage ; which is at twelve 

ears. 

ANNIS Communilus. See Communisus. 

ANNISEED. See Antse-sEep. 

ANNIVERSARY, is properly the yearly return of any 
remarkable day ; anciently alfo called a year-day, or mind- 
day ; that is, a memorial day. ‘ 

The word is from annus and verto, on account of its re- 
&urning every year. 

ANNIVERSARY days, dies anniverfarii, among our ancef- 
tors, more particularly denote thofe days on which the mar- 
tyrdoms of the faints were yearly celebrated in the church; as 
-alfo days whereon, at .every year’s end, men were wont to 
pray for the fouls of their deceafed friends. nniverfaria 
dies ideo repetitur defunéiis, quoniam nefcimus qualiter eorum 
4aufa habcatur in alia vita. This was the reafon given by 
Alcutnus, in his Divine Offices. The firft origin of anniver- 
fary days is referred by fome writers to Pope Anacletus, and by 
others to Felix I. 

ANNIVERSARY winds, are thofe which blow conftantly at 
certain feafons of the year. 

‘Thefe are otherwife called Etefian. winds; fuch are the 
TRADE winds. and MONSOONS. 

Anniversary is more particularly ufed for the annale, 
or mas, rehearfed daily for the {pace of a year after a per- 
fon’s death. 

ANNIUS, of Viterbo, or Joun Nanni, in Biography, 
a Dominican monk, was born, in 1427, and diflinguilhed as 
an impudent impoftor, Furnifed with talents and learning, 
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he employed bimfelf in writing books from his own invention, 
which he introduced to the world as genuine remains of fe- 
veral ancient authors, in ** Seventeen books of Antiquities.” 
This curious collection contained feveral tracts of Archi- 
lochus, Xenophon, Berofus, Manetho, Megatthenes, Philo, 
Q. F. Piétor, M. Cato, Antoninus Pius, Semprovius, &e. &e. 
This work was firlt publihed at Rome in 14/8; a fecondedi- 
tion was publifhed by Venctus at Venice ; andin 1552, it was 
publifhed in Svo. at Antwerp. The editor pretended to have 
found the books at Mantua ; and the impolition was for fome 
time fuccelsful. Voffius and Bayle mention tep advocates for 
the genuinenclsofthele writings. On theother hands. the molt 
approved critics examined thefe pieces, and pronounced them 
{purious; and this judzment is now univerfally received. 
Annius died at Rome inthe year 1502. Gen. Dict. 

ANNOBON, in Geography. See Annanon. 

ANNO Domini, q. d. in the year of our Lord; the com- 
putation of time from the erocua of the incarnation of 
Jefus Chritt. This is generally inferted in the dates of al! pub- 
lic writings, with an addition of the year of the king’s reign. 

ANNOISANCE, in Law. See Nuisance. 

ANNOMINATION, annominatio, in Rhetoric, the fame 
with what is otherwife called PARONOMASIA. 

ANNONA, Guanabanus of Pium. in Botany, a genus of. 
the polyandria polygynia clafs and order, of the natural order 
of coadunate, and the anonz of Juffieu: its charaéters are, 
that its ca/yx isa perianthium three-leaved and fiuall, leaflets 
cordate, concave, and acuminate ; the corol/a has fix. petals, 
cordate, and {eflile ; the three alternate interior ones lefs; 
the ttamina have fcarcely any filaments, anthers very nu- 
merous, placed on the receptacle ;_ the pi/fidlum is a roundith. 
germ, placed on a roundith receptacle ; ityles nine, ftigmas 
obtufe, numerous, covering the whole germ ; the pericarpium 
a berry, very large ; roundifh, clothed with a fcaly bark, one- 
celled (or a compenna berry, as in Vabus); feeds very many, 
hard, ovate-oblong, placed in a ring, and nettling. Martyn 
enumerates ten, Willdenow eighteen, and Gmelin nineteen 
fpecies. 1. A. muricata, rough-fruited cuitard apple, or four 
fop, guanabanus of Plum. Araticu-ponhe of Mareg. Pif. 
and Ray, with leaves oval-lanceolate, {mooth and acute, 
fruits muricate, petals ovate, the interior ones obtufe, 
fhorter. This is a middle-fized tree, rarely above twelve or 
fourteen, or at molt twenty feet high. It 1s a native of the 
Welt Indies, common in every favannah of Jamaica, and 
flowering in the fpring. The fmell and tafte of the fruit,, 
flowers, and whole plant, refemble very much thofe of black 
currants. There is a variety in Jamaica, with inodorous 
leaves, large flowers of a fulvous colour, and fpherical mu- 
cronate fruits. It was cultivated here in 1656 by Mr. J. 
Tradefcant, jun. 2. A. tripetalu, A. charimolia of Miller, 
broad-leaved euftard apple, with leaves ovate, acute, pubef- 
cent beneath, flowers three-petalled, and petals lanceolate, 
coriaceous, and tomentofe. This grows to a large tree, 
with numerous branches, in South America. The fruit is 
efteemed by the Peruvians as one of their moft delicate 
forts. It was cultivated.in 1739, by Mr. Miller. 3. A. 
Jquamofa, A. tuberofa of Rumph. atamaram of Rheed and 
Ray, undulated cuftard apple, or {weet fop, with leaves ob- 
long, acute, and fmooth, fruits obtufely fealed, outer petals 
lanceolate andinnerones minute. This isa {mall tree about 
eight feet high, and commonly a fhrub; a native both of 
the Eaft and Weft Indies ; the fruit is fweet, and eaten in 
thefe countries ; cultivatedin 1739, by Miller. 4. A. resi. 
culata, guanabanus fruétu.aureo, &c. of Plum. Anona- 
maram of Rheed and Ray, netted cuftard apple, with leaves 
oblong-lanceolate, acute and {mooth, fruits ovate and reti- 
culate-areolate, outer petals. lanceolate, and inner minute, 
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This is a'tree growing to the height of twenty-five feet and 
more, with {preading branches ; a native both of the Eaft and 
Wet Indies; and the fruit, according to Browne, is much 
elleemed by many people ; but Swartz fays, that it is feldom 
eaten ; cultivated at Hampton court in 1690. 5. A. hexa- 
petala, A. fienfis of Gmelin, long-leaved cuftard apple, with 
leaves elliptic-oblong, acute, and {mooth, petals {patulate, 
equal and acute 5 a native of China, and cultivated in the 
Eatt Indies; introduced in 1758, by Hugh, duke of 
Northumberland : fufpected by Loureiro not to be different 
from the third fort. 6. A. palu/ris, guanabanus paluftris, 
&c. fhining-lcaved cuflard apple, with leaves oblong, rather 
wobtufe and Cneoth, and Fruits arcolate. ‘This is a {mall tree, 
about a fathom in height ; growing wild in foft marfhy 
places in Jamaica, and bears a tine {weet-fcented fruit, of no 
difagreeable flavour; but it ts faid to be-a {trong narcotic, 
wand on that account not eaten. — It is-called alligator apple : 
its wood is fo foft, that it is ufed tnttead of corks to flop up 
their jugs aud calabafhes; and hence it is now univerfally 
denominated the cork-wood in Jamaica: introduced here in 
1778, by Dr. T. Clarke. 7. A. triloba, trifid-fruited cuftard 
apple, with leaves elliptic, atute, and fmooth } flowers pen- 
dulous and campanulate, calyxes ovate, and petals many and 
oval. This tree’s trunk is about the fize of aman’s leg, 
-and its height about ten or twelve fect. All parts of it havea 
rank, if not a foctid fmell; and few, except negroes, retith 
the fruit; it ufually grows in low fhady fwamps, and ina 
very fat foil, It is a native of the Bahama iflands, Carolina, 
Maryland, and Virginia; and the feeds are frequently 
brought to England, under the name of papaw-tree ; intro- 
duced in 1736, by P. Collinfon, Efg. 8. A. glabra, fmooth 
cuftard apple, with leaves | nceolate-ovate, and fruits conoid 
fmooth: grows to the height of about fixteen feet, has an 
eatable fruit, fweet but fomewhat infipid ; it is the food of 
guanas, and many other wild creatures. A native of North 
America. 9. A. ajfiatica, Afiatic cultard apple, with leaves 
lanceolate, {mooth, fhining, and marked with lines : a middle- 
fized tree, with fpreading branches; a native of the Eaft 
Indies; cultivated there and in China. 10. A. africana, 
African cuftard apple, with leaves lanccolate, pubefcent: a 
native of America, though diftinguifhed by the epithet 
africana. 

Thefe fruits are mu¢h efteemed by the natives of the 
countries svhere they natura'ly grow ; are etteemed very cool- 
ing and wholcfome, and are frequently given to fick perfons. 
11, A. egyprtiaca, with elliptic leaves aud globofe fruits. 12. 
A. aperemoa, with leaves oblong, very entire, tomentofe, and 
fomewhat feifile, and {mooth fruits. Aubl. pl. Guian. 13. 
A. paludofi, with leaves oblong, very entire, tormentofe, 
under rutefcent, and tuberculated fruits. Aubl. pl. Gui. 
14. A. pundata, with leaves oblong, fmooth and very en- 
tire, and punéiated fruits. Aubl. 15. A. longifolia, with 
leaves linear-oblong, very entire and {mooth, and punétated 
reticulated fruits. Aubl. 16. A. amdotar, with leaves ovate, 
acute, very entire, beneath feruginous-tomentofe tube. 17. 
A. rufefcens, with leaves ovate-cordated, petiolate, be- 
neath tomentofe, and tomentofe fruits. Aubl. 18 A. 
amara, with leaves cordated, fmooth, petiolated, under yel- 
lowifh, and tomentofe fruits. Aubl. 19. A. mucofa, with 
oblong leaves, areolated fruits, and external corolla monope- 
talous. Jacq. Obf. Bot. Thisisreckoned by Willdenow,a 
variety of the A. reticulata. To. thofe f{pecies that have 
been above enumerated Willdenow adds—A. pygmea, A. 
pygmea of Bartram, with lanceolate acute leaves, and ob- 
long acute petals, the interior the longer: a native of Flo- 
rida: A. obovata, A. grandiflora of Bartram, with leaves 
sbovate and fomewhat obtule, oblong fmooth fruit, obovate 
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obtufe petals, the exterior the larger: a native of Tlorida. 
A. grandiflora, with leaves ovate-oblong and petiolate; of 
Vahl; with leaves ovate-lanceolate, {mooth, and very large 
flower, of La Marck ; and with leaves ovate-oblong, fruit el- 
liptic and fomewhat rough, and petals pubefcent and oblong, 
the interior the fhorter, of Willdenow: A. amplexicaulis, 
with leaves cordate-oblong, acute, double-rowed, and em- 
bracing the ftem, of La Marck ; or with leaves cordate-ob- 
Jong and embracing, of Willdenow : a native of Madagafear 
and of the ifland of Mauritius. 

Culture, &'c. The feventh fort will thrive in the open air in 
England, if the fituation be warm ; but the plants muft be 
trained up in pots, and fheltered in winter for two or three 
years; andinthe fpring they may be turned out of the 
pots, and planted in the open ground. ‘he other forts, 
which are natives of the ht parts of America, or the Eaft 
Indies, are too tender to live in thiscountry, unlefs they are 
preferved in warm floves: the feeds that are brought over 
mult be fown on a good hot-bed, or in pots of light earth, 
and plunged into a hot-bed of tanner’s bark in February, 
which is the befl time, that the plants may get ftrength be- 
fore the colds of autumn. They fhould be kept in the 
bark-ftove, and with careful management they will make 
great progrefs; but in warm weather, they fhould have 
plenty of freth air. As they advance in their growth, they 
fhould be cautioufly fhifted into larger pots, cenftantly ré- 
main in the tan-bed; and they will thus be vigorous. "They 
are preferved for the fake of the beauty of their leaves, as 
few of them flower, and none produce fruit in England. 
The ftoves in which they are placed fhould, during the 
winter feafon, be kept to the ananas heat, as it is marked on 
the botanical thermometer. The earth fhou'd be light and 
rich, and the tan-bed frequently turned over and refrefhed. 
In fummer they fhould have frequent waterings; but in 
winter they fhould be feldom watered, net oftener than 
once a weck in open weather; and in froft, it will be fuffi- 
cient to water them once in two or three weeks. Martyn’s 
Miller. 

Annona,in Ancient Writers, denotes vidvuals, or provifion, 
or corn for a year. Y 

Awnxona civilic, the corn with which the granaries of 
cities were filled every year, for the Lubliftence of the citi- 
zens. 

The tax, called the axnena, or fupply of corn for the 
ufz of the army and capital, was a grievous and arbitrary 
exaGtion, which, in the time of Jultinian, exceeded, per- 
haps in a ten-fold proportion, the ability of the farmer, and 
his diftrefs was aggravated by the partial injuftice of weights 
and meafures, and. the expence and labour of diftant car- 
riage. . 

Annona militaris, the corn and other provifion laid up 
in the magazines, for the fubfiftence of an army during the 
campaign. 

In ancient writers we alfo meet with the phrafes /ingule 
annone, bine annone, terne annone: with regard to which 
Salmafius lays down this rule, that when annona occurs ia 
the fingular number, it includes not only corn, but fleth, 
wine, oj!, and other neceffaries ; whereas, when it is ufed 

_in the plural number, it imports bread alone. Agquinus is 
‘not contented with this rule, but inftead of it advances an- 
other, viz. that annona in the fingular number includes all 
kinds of provifion; and, in the plural, imports fo many ra- 
tions or pittances of bread, flefh, and the like, diftributed to 
fo many men. : 

‘In this fenfe; foldiers are fometimes faid to have rifen to 
the benefit of five or more annonz ; that is, were entitled te 
fo many rations. The Emperors Arcadius and Hoforius took 
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preat pains to reduce this profufion. Hence we read of an- 
none prefedus, or curator, who {uperintended the fale of 
corn; annone firuder, who managed the military provifions ; 
annonarius, an officer appointed to diftribute provifions te 
the foldiers ; and annonarii, denoting monopolitts. 

ANNONAGE, annonagium, a tax on corn. 

AwnonaGe is much the fame with frumentage. 

ANNONAY, in Geography, a town of France, in the 
department of the Ardeche, and chief place of a canton in 
the diftri&t of Mezen, four leagues north-weft of 'Tournon, 
and 11 north of Privas. N. lat. 45°15’. E. long. 4° 52’. 

ANNOT, or Anor, atown of France, in the depart- 
ment of the lower Alps, and chief place of a canton, in the 
diftri& of Caftellane ; two leagues weft of Entrevaux, and 
three north-eaft of Cattellane. 

ANNOTATION, formed of ad, and nofa, note, a fuc- 
cin& commentary, or remark on a book or writing ; in or- 
der to clear up fome paflages, or to draw fome indudtion or 
confequence from it. 

AnnoraTtion, in the Civil Law, denotes a kind of re- 

~feript or grant from the emperor, figned with his own hand. 
But this annotation differed from a mere refcript and a prag- 
matic fanétion. 

It took its name from the note or fubfcription at the bot- 
tom, which was in red letters. 

ANNOTTO, in Commerce, a kind of red dye, brought 
from the Weft Indies. This is otherwife denominated ar- 
natto, anate, attole, and roucou. 

It is procured from the pulp of the feed-capfules of a 
fhrub called achiotte and urucu ; the Bixa orellana of Lin- 
nzus, which grows feven or eight feet high, and produces 
oblong hairy pods, fomewhat refembling thofe of a chef- 
nut. Within each of thefe are thirty or forty irregularly 
figured feeds, which are enveloped in a pulp of a bright 
red colour, and unpleafant {mell, fomewhat refembling the 
paint called red lead when mixed up with oil; and it was 
ufed as paint by fome of the Indians, in the fame manner 
as woad was ufed by the ancient Britons. ‘The feeds, toge- 
ther with the red tough matter that furrounds them, are 
foftened in a wooden trough with water, until, by a kind of 
fermentatiun, which fpreads a very naufeous {mell, and by 
diligent {tirring and pounding, the kernels are feparated from 
the pulp. This mafs is then {trained through a fieve, and 
boiled ; upon which a thick reddifh feum, which is the pig- 
ment, feparates. When fkimmed off, it is carefully in{pif- 
fated in another kettle; and after being completely cool, is 
moulded in roundifh lumps, wrapt round with leaves of trees, 
and packed for fale. It feems to partake of the nature of 
vegetable albuminous matter. The method of extracting the 
pulp, and preparing it for market, is fimply by boiling the 
feeds in clear water, till they are perfectly extricated; after 
which the feeds are taken out, and the water left undifturbed 
for the pulp to fubfide. It is then drained off, and the fedi- 
ment diltributed into fhallow veffels, and dried generally in 
the fhade. See Roucov. 

The annotto is now only prepared by the Spaniards. The 
Englith had formerly a manufacture at St. Angelo, now 
ruined. This drug is preferred by the dyers to indigo, and 

- fold one-fourth dearer. The double Gloucefter cheefe is 
coloured with this dye, not with marygolds. Some of the 
Dutch farmers ufe it to give a rich colour to their butter, 
and great quantities are faid to be applied to the fame purpofe 
in the Englifh dairies. The poor people ufe it inftead of 
faffron ; and it is fometimes mixed as an ingredient in cho- 
colate, during the grinding of the cocoa, in the quantity of 
about two drams to the pound, in order to give it a reddifh 
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colour; but the opinion of its being an earth has brought 
it into difrepute, and this ufe of it has been difcontinued. 
Some have recommended it as a good cordial, and a prefer- 
vative againit retention of urine. It is ufed by the Spa- 
niards in America as a gentle laxative, as an antidote to the 
dyfentery, and a ftomachic. But it is never preferibed for 
medical purpofes in Europe. 

To water it gives only a pale brownifh yellow colour, and 
is not foluble in that itquid, nor in fpirit of wine; but, 
in order to be fit for dyeing, it requires an alkaline men- 
{truum, to which it gives a bright orange colour ; and hence 
it is ufeful as an ingredient in varNisHes and LACQUERS, 
and in dying wax of a vermilion colour. Wool and filk, 
boiled ina folution of it by alkaline falts in water, acquire a 
deep, but not a durable orange dye; for though it is not 
changed by alum or acids, it is difcharged by foaps, and de 
{troyed by expofure to the air. It is faid to be an antidote 
to the poifonous juice of manihot, or caffada. The liquid 
fold under the name of * Scot’s nankeen dye,”’ feems to be 
nothing but annotto diffolved in alkaline ley. 

See more of this artificial preparation, and the manner of 
making it, in Dr. Lewis’s Commercium Phil. Techn. p 
224, &c. or Neumann’s Works, p. 433, &c. Murray, Med 
vol. i. p. 392. Gren’s Chem. vol. i. p. 443. 

ANNUAL, fomething which returns every year, or 
clofes at the end of the year. Thus we fay, an annual or 
yearly fealt, office, commiffion, rent, revenue, income, &c. 

The annual motion of the earth, fee proved under 
Earrtu. 

ANNUAL is fometimes ufed for the yearly rent or income 
of a prebendary, &c. 

In which fenfe amnuale amounts to the fame with what we 
otherwife call annat. 

Annvat is alfo ufed, in £cclefiaflical Writers, to denote 
a yearly office, faid for the foul of a perfon deceafed on the 
day of his obit, or anniverfary. 

Annvat, in the Scotifh Zaw, denotes any yearly re- 
venue or due paid at certain times, either eral, as Martin- 
mafs and Whitfuntide ; or conventional, as the parties agree. 

In the aéts of parliament made by Queen Mary, mention 
is made of ground-annuel, fuc-annuel, and top-annuel ; the 
meaning whereof is fomewhat uncertain. See AnNUEL. 

ANNUAL argument of longitude. See ARGUMENT. 

Annuat epads. See Eracr. 

ANNUAL equation of the mean motion of the fun and 
moon, and of the moon’s apogee and nodes, See Equa- 
TION. 

Annuat leaves, are fugh leaves of plants as come up 
afrefh in the fpring, and perifh in winter. Thefe ftand 
oppofed to ever=greens. 

Annuat plants, called alfo fimply annuals, in Gardening, 
commonly fignify fuch plants as are of one year’s dura- 
tion, or which continue for the fummer feafon, or a few 
months only. In general, however, all {uch plants as nfe 
from feed fown in the fpring, arrive at maturity in the 
fummer or autumn following, producing flowers and ripe 
feed; and which afterwards perifh in their tops and roots, 
are confidered as annuals. ‘This laft effect takes place in 
moft forts in the autumn and winter following ; though 
fome hardy kinds, when late fowu, will ftand over the win- 
ter until the enfuing fpring, efpecially thofe of the efculent 
forts ; but very few of the flowering kinds remain longer 
than Oétober or November, unlefs protected by a green- 
honfe, garden-frame, or fome other covering of a fimilar 
nature. 


The plants of this tribe are very numerous, as molt of 
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thofe of the herbaceous kinds, confilling of uncultivated 
plants, weeds, &e.; and alfo a number of cultivated gar- 
den and field plants, both of the efculent and flowery oroa- 
mental kinds, are of this defcription. ‘The laft fort are often 
termed fimply annuals, ‘They are likewife very extenfive, 
and both of the hardy and tender kinds, fome of which, 
from the peculiarity of their nature, and others from their 
producing beautiful flowers, are cultivated as ornaments to 
the flower garden and pleafure ground, during the fummer 
and autumnal feafons. 

The flowering annual plants are dillinguifhed by gar- 
deners into the Aardy and tender forts; the former being 
{uch as are capable of being raifed from feeds fown on beds, 
borders, or other places in the natural and open ground ; 
while the latter con{tantly require to be fown, and to have 
in fome degree the aid of hot-beds, in order to promote 
their healthy growth. 

The firlt fort, or the hardy annuals, are alfo moftly fown 
in places where they are defigned to remain and flower with- 
out being tranfplanted, as many of them do not fucceed un- 
der {uch management ; fome, however, will anfwer in either 
method, and may be occafionally tranfplanted. 

But the tender annuals, after being fown and brought to 
a proper {tate of growth in hot-beds, are generally to be 
tranfplanted about May or June, either into. pots or borders 
in the open ground. 

1. Hardy Annuals. —TVhe following are fome of the principal 
of the hardy fort of flowering annuals: adonis, or adonis 
flower; aléekengi, white flowered, blue, yellow berried, red 
berried ; a@maranthus, prince’s feather, love lies bleeding, 
purple; «/y/in, white, {weet {cented ; amethy/lea, blue ; 
alm, moldavian; belvedere, or fummer cyprefs ; calendula, 
or cape marigold ; candy tuft, white flowered, purple, large 
white, crimfon ; catch-fly, lobels red flowered, white purple, 
caterpillar ; clary, red topped, white topped ; convolvulus, 
three coloured minor, minor blue and white, minor blue, ma- 
jor blue, great white, great ftriped blue, great purple, red; 
cyanus, or bluebottle, blue-flowered, purple, white, red, 
itriped blue and white ; cucumber, {porting ; devil in a bufb, 
blue flowered, white, nettle leaved ; fimatory, yellow ; hawk- 
weed, yellow, red; hedge-hog trefoil, ‘fnail-fhaped, prickly, 
turbinated, globular, orbicular, long crooked twilted ; ho- 
neywort, greater, lefs ; holly-hock, Chinefe variegated, double 
flowered; jacobea, or ragwort, purple flowered white ; 
Indian corn, tall growing, dwarf ; kidney beans, fcarlet runner, 
dwarf fcarlet, large white runner ; fefmia, bladder ; /ark/pur, 
upright bive, upright purple, upright white, upright rofe- 
coloured, white rocket, rofe rocket, dwarf rofe rocket, 
dwarf white rocket, dwarf blue rocket, dwarf red rocket, 
branching, blue branching, white branching, double and 
fingle flowered of all the different forts ; /avatora, cretan red 
flowered, white, purple ; /upine, dwarf yellow, large yellow, 
white, great hairy blue, great hairy rofe coloured, narrow 
leaved blue; ychnis, dwarf; marigold, double orange co- 
loured, double yellow, double lemon coloured, gold co- 
loured, party coloured, yellow ranunculus flowered, 
childing or proliferous, cape marigold; mallow, curled 
Jeaved, oriental ; mignonette, odoriferous or {weet fcented ; 
naflurtium, major or large growing, minor or dwarf ; nolana, 
peruvian dwarf blue; nigella, or devil in a bufh; panfey, or 
heart’s eafe, common {mall variegated, large Dutch varie- 
gated, large purple, yellow, purple and yellow, purple yellow 
and white; peas, {weet fcented, purple, white, painted 
lady, {carlet, tangier ; pea, winged 5 pea, crown, white blof- 
fomed crown, painted lady crown, rofe coloured ; ferjicaria, 
oriental, red flowered, white flowered; poppy, large double 


purple, doub'e red, white variegated, red and white {potted 
or carnation, dwarf ved, dwarf purple, dwarf variegated, 
double and fingle of all the different forts ; gueen’s balm, 
Jfeabious, purple {weet, red flowered, white, ftriped, hen 
and chicken flowered, flarry flowered ; /nail trefoil, flock gil- 
liflower, ten weeks, purple flowered, red, white, fearlet 
dwarf French, wall-flower leaved red, wall-flower leaved 
purple, wall-flowerleaved white ; flock virgin, purple white; 
Jnap dragon, annual with white flowers, purple flowers, 
major or greater with flowers, purple white, yellow, fears 
let, red and white, purple and white, red and yellow, 
white and red, yellow and red, yellow and white, {car- 
let gold dotted; /rawbherry Jpinach, fun-flower, annual, 
tall growing dwarf, double flowered of each fort 3 /weet ful- 
tan, purple, ‘red, white, yellow ; toad flax, three-leaved 
yellow, three-leaved purple, three leaved blue, variegated, 
white, branching yellow, tobacco, hardy round leaved, Vir- 
ginia long leaved, Virginia broad leaved ; Virginia or virgin’s 
Jflock, Venus’s looking glafs, purple, white; Venus’s navel 
qwort, blue flowered; xeranthemum or eternal flower, red, 
white, purple, double flowered. 

The authors of the ‘ Univerfal Gardener,’’ in which the 
above lift is contained, obferve, that the general feafon for 
fowing all forts of hardy annual plants is in the {pring, from 
about the middle or latter end of February to the middle or 
latter end of April, for the principal J/ow ; and alfo fome 
in May and the beginning of June, for fucceffional and late 
flowering, efpecially thofe of the quick flowering kinds of 
fhort duration, as candy tuft and virgin flock, &c. i 

The order or method of fowing all thefe is principally in 
little patches or clumps, to remain as mentioned above. 
Thefe patches fhould be formed from about three or four, 
to five, fix, or eight inches in diameter, at moderate diftances, 
and in fome fort of regularity, towards the front, middle, and 
back parts of the borders or beds ; and alfo in a varied man- 
ner in refpect to the plants; the {maller growing forts being 
conftantly fown more or lefs towards the fronts of the bor- 
ders, according to their degrees of growth; and the larger 
kinds more backwards, in the fame proportion. Some may 
likewife be occafionally fown in pots; and in all of which, 
each fort and refpetive varieties fhould be fown in feparate 
patches, &c. from about a quarter of an inch to half an inch or 
an inch in depth, or but little more, according to the fizes of 
the different forts of feeds ; obferving in this bufinefs to gene- 
rally loofen and break the earth a little, fo as to render it fine 
for each patch, efpecially if hard, ftubborn, or cloddy; then 
drawing off a little depth of mould, according to circum- 
ftances, to one fide, fow the feeds many or few together 
in the patches, proportionately to the fizes of the refpeétive. 
plants, covering them regularly with the carth drawn afide 
to the depth required ; and thus proceed in general, always 
placing a {mall fhort ftick, or fome other mark, to each 
patch as the fowing goes on, in order to diltinguifh the 
places. ; 

Some may alfo be occafionally fown in drills, either in 
beds feparately, or on the borders; the low growing kinds 
towards the fronts, and the larger forts towards the back 
parts; in which order of growing may be had virgin flocks, 
candy tuft, larkfpur, fweet peas of the different forts, /upinesy 
tenweek frocks, &c. 

After fowing, if it be dry warm weather, it will be be- 
neficial to give occafional light waterings, both before and 
after the plants are come up, efpecially during their more 
early growth ; and when they are come up about an inch or 
two in height, thofe in the patches will, in many forts, re- 
quire thinning, efpecially thofe of a large, tall growth, and 
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bufhy kind, fuch as fun—fowers, perficaria, Indian corn, to- 
bacco, belvedere, marigold, &c.:; {ome to one good plant in 
each patch; others to two or three plants, as /avatora, 
curled and oriental mallow, ftrawberry, Jpinach, Chinefe holly- 
hock, xeranthemum, amaranthus, fcabious, weet Jultan, and 
filar kinds ; and fome alfo left in {mall bunches, as candy 
tuft, lupines, lark/purs, fweet peas, cyanus, naflurtium, convol- 
vulus, Venus’s looking-gla/i, and navel wort, mignonette, virgin 
frock, moldavian balm, and many others of fimilar growth. 
Or fome tenweek {tocks and mignonette may either remain 
thin in patches, or, where teo thick, fome of each fort be 
tranfplanted in that order, three, four, or five together, or as 
required ; alfo in many of the other forts, fome may ccca- 
fionally be thinned out for tranfplanting, when required to 
fupply deficiencies, &c, always performing the bulinefs, as 
much as poflible, in fhowery weather. 

It is farther remarked by the fame writers, that in the 
advancing growth of the plants, the principal culture is to 
keep them clean from weeds ; and where any large forts re- 
main too clofe or crowded together, to thin them acord- 
ing to their growth in fome regular order; and in the larger 
tall growing kinds, fome will require the fupport of fticks, 
as alfo molt of the climbing or trailing forts, particularly 
the fweet peas, convolvulus major, and large nafturtium, 
&c.; and to the climbers, fome upright {mall branching 
flicks, trimmed up a little regularly, fhould be placed: 
the convolvulus and fcarlet bean being volubilate, or twining 
climbers, will afcend {pirally upon any ftraight upright flick, 

ole, or ftake. 

If it fhould be required to have any defirable forts of 
thefe hardy annuals of moderate growth to flower early, 
they may be forwarded by fowing the feeds in pots in Fe- 
bruary or March, and placing them in a hot-bed, or more 
fuccefsfully in a hot-houfe, &c.; fuch as /car/et and other 
[weet peas, virgin flock, candy tuft, mignonette, tenweck flocks, 
dwarf lupines, dwarf larkfpurs, queen’s balm, and {Several 
others, efpecially of fimilar moderate growth. 

As all the plants of this tribe of annuals generally pro- 
duce plenty of ripe feed in autumn, care fhould be taken 
to fave proper fupplies of the different belt forts, as it ripens 
in perfe@tion, in order to have plenty for fowing the enfuing 
fpring to raife a production of new plants for flowering the 
following fummer, In fome forts the fcattered, or felf- 
fown feeds, diffeminated from the plants on the borders, will 
often come up naturally early in the {pring ; fuch as /aré- 
Spur, prince’s feather, perficaria, &c.; and which, if per- 
mitted to ftand, will flower fooner than the fpring fown 
plants; but as many of thefe often rife irregularly, they 
fhould be tranfplanted while young into fome regular order ; 
and as they are only chance produétions, they fhould not 
prevent the regular fowing. 

2. Tender Annuals.—TYhe principal forts of which are 
contained in the following lift: African marigold, orange co- 
loured, lemon coloured, deep yellow fiftulous or quilled, 
waved flowered, dwarf, {weet fcented, double flowered of 
each fort ; amaranthus, *greater or true, *bloody, trailing 
or love lies bleeding ; *ba//am, red, {carlet, purple, ftriped, 
variegated, double; *4a/i/,common greater upright, {weet 
with broad leaves, fringed leaved, purple leaved, tricolor 
leaved, red flowered, purple flowered, long fpiked, &c., 
leaft or bufh bafil with hoary leaves, dark purple leaved, va- 
riable leaved, &c. ; calendula, or cape marigold ; *capficum, 
long podded, fhort podded, heart podded, bell podded, an- 
gular podded, cherry podded, olive podded, red podded, 
fearlet podded, yellow podded ; China-after, blue flowered, 
purple, red, white, flriped, variegated, bonnet flowered, 


quilled flowered, double and fingle of each fort; Chinefe 
hollyhock, variegated, double ; chryfanthemum, yellow, white, 
cream coloured, fulphur coloured, fiftular or quilled, double 
and fingle of each fort; convolvulus, major, with deep 
purple flowers, red, blue, white, deep blue; *cucumber, 
fnake fhaped ; “egg plant or melangena, white, fruited, purple 
fruited ; french marigold, deep yellow, golden yellow, crim- 
fon coloured velvetty, crimfon and yellow itriped, variegated 
crimfon and yellow, fweet fcented dwarf, double and fingle 
of each fort ; gourd, orange, pear fhaped, ftriped pear 
fhaped, lemon, top fhaped, bottle or calabafh buckler 
fhaped or fquafh, carbuncled, warted, long taper, long crook- 
ed, horn fhaped, large barrel fhaped, large globular, large 
oval, hemifpherical yellow, ftone, coloured, flefh coloured, fandy 
coloured, party coloured, white, &c. ; *clobe amaranthus, 
purple headed, white variegated, filver {piked ; /ndian corn, 
tall growing dwarf ; India pink, bright red, purple white, red 
and white variegated, differently variegated, numerous, large 
imperial, double and fingle of each fort ; *fove apple,'red fruited 
yellow fruited, cherry fhaped ; *marvel of Peru, red flow- 
ered, yellow, white, purple, ftriped, long tubed flowered ; 
*melon, {nake fhaped or ferpent cucumber ; mignonette, {weet 
feented; nolana, trailing blue ; *falma chrifii, major or tall 
growing, minor or lefler, molt broad leaved, leffer leaved, 
&c. 5 perficaria, oriental, red flowered, white ; ultan flower 
yellow ; flock gilliflower, ten weeks, red, purple, white, 
{carlet, dwarf fearlet, dwarf white, wall flower leaved, 
white, wall flower leaved purple, double of each fort ; ro- 
bacco, Virginia long leaved, Virginia broad leaved ; *free- 
amaranthus, *zinnia, red flowered, yellow. 

In refpeét to the culture of the more tender annuals, it 
is remarked in tlefame work, thatthey fhould be moftly either 
fown in a moderate hot-bed in March or April, and the 
young plants forwarded a little in growth therein, till fettled 
warm weather, in the middle or latter end of May ; and then 
tranfplanted ; or fown in a bed of natural earth or warm 
border in April, protected under a garden frame or glafles, 
or at leaft defended in cold nights by garden mats; and in 
either method to be tranfplanted, in May or beginning of 
June, into beds, borders, pots, &c. in the flower and plea- 
fure garden, to remain for flowering in f{ummer and autumn. 
But that, where the convenience of a hot-bed is attain- 
able, it is always advifeable to raife a principal fupply by 
that means for earlier tranfplanting and flowering, as a por- 
tion of the different forts may be fown and raifed in one 
hot-bed, fmaller or larger, according to the quantity re~ 
quired ; fuch as a bed for one light, or for two or three 
light frames; or where confiderable fupplies are wanted, a 
larger extent of hot-bed will be neceflary in proportion ; 
making the bed or beds in March or the beginning of April, 
and defending them with a frame and lights, or hand-glaffes ; 
or in want of thefe, proteéting them with an awning of 
mats in cold nights and bad weather, obferving, in general, 
that only a moderate hot-bed, of about two feet thick in 
dung, will be fufficient ; earthing it at top five or fix inches 
deep, with fine rich mould ; in which fow the feed in fiall 
drills croflways, drawn with the finger two or three inches 
afunder, from half an inch to an inch deep, according to the 
fize of the different forts of feeds, which fhould be fown 
regularly, each fort feparately, and covered in evenly with 
the earth the fame depth, giving them air occafionally, by 
raifing one end of the glafles an inch or two; or if a co- 
vering of mats, by taking them off, or turning them up 
in front in the day time ; and, according as the plants ad- 
vance in growth, admitting a larger portion of frefh air to 
flrengthen and harden them by degrees, giving alfo occas 
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fionally gentle waterings. | Continue in this manner the 
care of the young plants until advanced two or three inches 
in growth, when it will be of advantage to prick out a 
quantity of the principal forts into another moderate hot- 
bed, three, four, or five inches afunder ; or others into na- 
tural beds of light earth under frames and glafles, or to be 
defended occafionally by mats; but in deticiency of hot- 
beds, frames, &c. they may, in general, be pricked out in 
the middle or latter end of May into natural beds in the 
open ground ; all of which fhould be watered at the time, 
and afterwards occafionally ; and fhaded with mats from the 
fun, if convenient, till the plants have taken frefh root; 
obferving alfo to give thofe in the hot-beds and under-glaffes 
iefs or more air every mild day. When in three, four, or 
five weeks, in either of thefe beds, they have acquired a to- 
lerable degree of ftrength and fize, as four, five, or fix 
inches growth, or more, according to the difference of the 
forts, they fhould all be finally tran{planted about the middle 
or latter end of May and beginning of Juse, into the open 
ground on the beds, borders, and other compartments, and 
into pots, to remain for flowering, taking the opportunity 
of moiit weather, if poffible, for the work ; and, where 
convenient, to remove and replant fome forts with a httle 
ball of earth adhering about the roots, as it will be of great 
advantage in their more early flowering ; watering them as 
foon as planted out, and afterwards as oceafion may require, 
till frefhly rooted, and they difcover figns of a renewal of 
growth. 

It is added, thatas where any of the above raifed plants have 
remained fome time in the feed bed not pricked out, they may 
probably have drawn one another up into a weekly growth, 
care fhould be taken to plant them out in May, as {oon as 
the weather is fzttled and favourably temperate, efpecially 
the more tender fpecies that have this mark * prefixed to 
them. 

It is alfo obferved, that tenweek ftocks and mignonette 
may be fown in a hot-bed fo early as February, or any time 
in March, in order to raife a few plants to prick out into 
pots, three or four in each, for the earlielt flowering ; or 
fome may be fown in March in the natural earth, or a warm 
border, under glaffes or other occafional fhelter, for early 
tranfplanting in April or May, into pots and flower bor- 
ders, &c. 

In the gourd kinds, when defigned to raife them in hot- 
beds, they fhould not be fown before April; for if fown 
earlier, they are apt to grow too large before the feafon be- 
comes fufliciently warm to admit of planting them out in 
the opea ground ; or in the beginning or middle of May 
fome may be fown in the natural ground, both for tran{- 
planting, and in patches to remain. 

But where hot-beds, frames, glaffes, and other fimilar 
conveniencies are deficient, many of the fpecies and varieties 
of this clafs, as has been juft obferved, may be raifed in the 
open ground, efpecially if not generally fown till the begin- 
ning, or towards the middle or latter end of April, accord- 
ing to the ftate of the feafon, fowing them in a warm bor- 
der or other compartment, of light earth, or ia pots placed 
in fimilar fituations; and when the plants are advanced fe- 
veral inches in growth, pricking them out into beds, or 
finally planting them out in May and the beginning of June. 
In this way they will all fower in tolerable perfection, but 
not generally fo foon by a few weeks, nor all in an equal 
degree of full growth and perfection, as thofe which are 
forwarded in hot-beds, or under the protection of frames, 
gaffes, &c. to a proper fize for earlier fetting out. 

The forts that will occafionally the moft readily fucceed 


without the afiftance of hot-beds, &c; are the African and 
French marigold, ery fanthemum, china-afler, fullan flower, In- 
dian pink, love lies bleeding, Chine/e hollyhock, perficaria, to- 
bacco, tenweek flock, nolana, mignonette, avd Indian corn 3 alfo 
gourds, if not fown tli May; and fometimes palma chrifli 
and the /ove apple, in a temperate warm feafon, All thefe may 
be fown in beds or borders of natural earth, in warm fitua- 
tions, as has been obferved, but not in moil of the forts be- 
fore the middle of April; the plants being pricked or 
planted out in May or June into beds, borders, and pots, 
to remain for flowering. 

In fowing the above forts in the natural ground for want 
of hot-beds, if the beds or borders in which they are fown 
be defended under frames or hand-glafles, or fheltered with 
mats, it will be of much advantage in raifing the plants 
more fuccefsfully to a forwarder growth ; and they will 
fooner attain proper ftrength for tranfplanting out and 
flowering. 

There are fome however of this kind, that cannot be 
raifed in any tolerable perfection without hot-beds to bring 
them forward at firft to a proper growth for tran{planting. 
But when in want of hot-beds, fow fome under glafles 
about the middle or latter end of April or beginning of 
May; and when the plants are advanced a few inches in 
growth, in the latter end of May or beginning of June, 
plant them out into borders, beds, and pots. ‘The method 
by means of pots, beds, frames, and glaffes, is, however, 
by much the beit. 

In finally pricking out the plants in May and June, where 
they are to remain for flowering, fhowery weather is alfo 
of great advantage ; and where any particular forts can be 
removed and replanted with little balls of earth about their 
roots, that method fhould not be omitted. The bufinefs 
may be performed in fome with a garden trowel to make 
proper apertures, as for thofe with balls of earth or full 
roots ; and others wich a dibble, according to their growth. 
In mott forts, planting them fingly, or one plant only ina 
place, and difpofing them in the borders, &c. in a diverfi- 
ficd manner, the {maller forts more or lefs forward, and the 
larger kinds towards the middle and back parts, in fome pro~ 
portion to their different degrees of growth, as before di. 
reéted. Some of the other principal forts may alfo be placed 
in pots as required. But in the tenweek ftocks, and other 
fimilar plants, itis always advifeable to plant fome in patches, 
three or four plants together, about tliree inches apart, both 
in the borders and in pots, in order that, as being of fmall 
growth, their flowers together may appear more confpicuous, ~ 
ad have a greater chance of producing fome double flowered 
plants. Some mignonette and nolana, as being low plants, 
may alfo be planted in the fame order. ‘The love apple and 
gourd being of extenfive rambling growth, may be planted 
againft.a fouth wall, paling, treillage, &c. efpecially the 
love apple, in order to have their extending branches trained. 
thereto, that they may ripen their fruit more effe@tually 
in autumn. Gourds of the fmall fruited kinds may be 
planted in a fimilar manner, or again{t the railing of arbours,. 
&c. in order to be trained up thereto in their advancing 
growth ; others in capacious {paces, in large borders, &c. 
to have room to extend along the ground, or to be trained. 
up to ftrong tall ftakes. Moderate watering fhould be 
given direétly in every cafe, efpecially indry weather, and 
repeated occafionally till the plants have taken frefh root, 
and begun to grow. 

The after-culture is chiefly to keep the plants clear from 
over-running weeds, and to give occafional fupport to thofe 
of large or tall growth ; and fometimes where any branch 
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out very irregularly, or in a rambling manner, in their ad- 
vanced yrowth, as often happens in the African and Prench 
marigolds and cryfanthemym, &c. they fhould‘be trimmed 
to the regular order: and fome forts, as the love apple and 
the’gourd kinds, if planted any where in the borders, being 
of a very rampant growth, be trained up-to ttrong flakes, 
as before obferved, both to prevent their over-running the 
adjacent plants, and that their fruit may appear more con- 
{picuous, and ripen in greater perfection, efpecially the love 
apple. And fuch p'ants as have been pianted in p ts, will 
now be ready for moving in their re{pective pots occationally, 
when in flower, to adorn particular compartments of the 
garden or other places, as may be required; and as the 
earth in the pots dries very faft in hot weather, they will re- 
quire watering every day or two during the feafon. All 
or molt of thefe plants will be flowering in June or July, 
and continue, in general, till Sepember or October ; and 
the greater part of them are highly ornamental, though there 
are a few forts that are cf little or no value for their flowers, 
ae the capficum, love apple, egg plant and gourd, being 
chiefly elteemed for the appearance of their fruit ; and the 
palma chri(ti for its majeitic growth and large palmated 
leaves. All the forts produce ripe feed in Autumn, and 
foon after wholly perifh: particular attention fhould there- 
fore be given to collect proper fupplies of feed from the 
belt flowering plants of the different forts : when dry, to be 
preferved for ufe in the fueceeding fpring. : 

There is, in addition to the above, a ftill more tender 
kind of anaual plants ; and which, according to the writers 
already mentioned, are {uperiorly ornamental and curious ; 
fome in the beauty of their flowers, others in the fingularity 
of their beautifully coloured leaves, as in the amaranthus tri- 
color and bicolor ; fome for the curiofity of their fruit, as in 
the ege plant and Snake melon, &c.3 and the humble and /er- 
JSitive plants, from the fingularly beautiful fenfitive motion of 
their leaves ; the ice plent, in its icy-hke or cryftalline ap- 
pearance; and the free amaranthus, both in its large tall 
growth branching widely around, and its vaft pendulous 
flower-{pikes often two or three feet long or more. ; 

Thefe are chiefly comprehended in the following 
lift : 
iy 3. Tendereft Annuals.—Amaranihus, tricolor, bicolor, 
maximus or tree amaranthus, bloody, &c. ; balfamine or Lal- 
Jam, double ftriped, double fearlet, double purple, double bi- 
zarre; broualia; cock’s comb, tall purple headed, dwarf 
purple, crimfon, buff coloured, yellow, branching ; convol- 
vulus, {earlet; egg plant; globe amaranthus ; humble plant ; 
ice plant, or diamond ficoides, oval leaved, pinnatifid leav- 
ed ; marvel of Peru; martynia, purple flowered, red, white ; 
melon, {nake fhaped ; /framonium, double white, double 
purple, double ftriped ; /enfitive plant, double flowered an- 
nual, common fhrubby, humble; zinnia. 

Thefe very tender annuals are all to be raifed in hot-beds 
in the fpring, under frames, &c. till May or June; and in 
order to obtain them in a tolerable degree of perfection, two 
different hot-beds, at three, four, or five weeks intervals, 
will be neceflary for fowing or raifing them in: one the 
latter end of February, or any time in March, but not later 
than the beginning of April; the young plants, when 
about one, two, or three inches in height, being pricked out, 
fome into {mall pots fingly, others inthe earth of the bed, 
three or four inches afunder, the whole being in the fame 
bed if there be room enough, if not, into another hot- 
bed; and when they have advanced in growth, fo as to 
crowd one another, they fhould be removed into another 
hot-bed, under a deeper frame, or the frame raifed at bottom 


occafionally, as the plants rife in Leight. Some fhould be 
put in large pots, and others potted that were not fo be- 
fore, plunging the pots in the carth of the bed; or fome 
may be put in the bed, fix or eight inches afunder ; water 
is then to be given in general, and the glaffes put on. The 
whole from their firlt growth, muft have an admiffion of 
freth air every day, by raifing the upper end of the glaffes 
one, two or three inches, fupplying them with moderate 
waterings, In this way they may be torwarded until the 
latter end of May, or fome time in June, according to their 
growth or the temperature of the feafon, as before fug~ 
gefted; hut in the mean time, in their advancing ftate, inure 
or harden them by degrees to the weather, particularly by 
gradually admitting a larger thare of air, or by fometimes 
taking the glaffes off entirely in warm days, &c. 

The humble and fenfitive plants fhould, in general, be 
continued conftantly under glaffes, in a green houfe, &c, or 
in a roum window within, in the full fun 3 as, if fully ex- 
pofed to the open air, it would deprive them of much of 
their lively fenfitive motion, in which curious fingularity 
their principal merit confifts. 

In order to raife fome of the more curious forts of this 
kind of ‘annuals in the greateft perfeétion, fuch as the tall 
cock’s comb, tricolor. bicolor, double balfams, flramoniums, globe 
amaranthuses, egg plants, &c. it will be neceffary to have two 
or three different fucceffional hot-beds under frames and 
giaffes, at amonth’s interval; that is, a {mall one in March, 
to fow the feeds, and raife the plants an inch or two high. 
in; a fecond in April, of larger dimenfions, in which to 
prick out the young plants from the feed bed, three, four, 
five, or fix inches afunder ; and fometimes a third in May, 
for a larger frame to receive them when tranfplanted in pots 
to remain till June, and they grow to full fize; obferving 
that while they are in the fecond and laft hot-beds, the frames 
be occafionaily raifed or augmented in depth, according as 
the plants rife in height. ; 

The firft hot-bed for the feed fhould be made, as- alread y- 
direéted, of fuitable dimenfions, and about two feet and 2 
half deep in dung; the frame and glafles then put on, leav- 
ing one end of them. open, to let out the rank tteam of the. 
dung ; and ina few days, or when the firft great fteam and 
heat of the bed are gone off, the earth, which muft be rich, 
light and dry, be put on four or five inches thick. The 
feeds of different forts may now be fown, each kind fe- 
parately., in {mall fhallow drills, drawn with the finger, co- 
vering them with fine mould, from a quarter to half an inch 
deep, or with the very {mall feeds but very thinly: The 
glaffes are then to be put on again, fetting one end of them 
a little open, for the evaporation of the rifing fteam of the 
beds covering them every night with garden mats. The 
plants moftly appear ina few days, when freth air muft be 
Jedicioufly and with caution admitted, by propping up the 
ends of the glaffes about an inch or two every mild day ; 
and when the earth becomes dry, a very flight fprink- 
ling of water be given in a funny forenoon. The glaffes 
fhould be moftly kept clofe in the nights; but if a itrong 
fteam and heat take place, they may be raifed a little at one 
corner, for air to enter, and the fteam to pafs away, hanging 
the end of a mat over the tilted part, and continuing to 
cover the glaffes with mats every night. 

‘The care of the feedling plants is to be continued in the 
beds for about three weeks, or till they are advanced one, . 
two, or three inches in growth, according to the different 
forts; they are then to be pricked out into another new- . 
made hot-bed. 

When the plants in the feed hot-bed are advanced one,.. 

two, 
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two, or three inches, as above, another hot-bed fhould be 
put in readinels to receive them, making it for a two or three 
light frame according to the quantity of plants that are 
ready for the purpofe. When the bed has imparted a proper 
degree of warmth to the earth, take up the plants with 
care, and in the fame manner as direSted above, prick 
them out into this, four or five inches diflant, then give 
thema very light watering, and occafionally fhade them in 
the middle of funny days ull they have (lruck frefh root; 
and admit air as before every tine day, by railing the 
upper ends of the glafles one or two inches; alfo occalional 
light waterings two or three times a week, in warm wea- 
ther, and defend them in the nights with mats, and raife 
the frames, according as they extend in height, as before 
advifed. After having had four or five weeks growth in 
this bed, if they have advanced confiderably, fo as to meet 
and crowd one another much, it will be advifeable, as al- 
ready noticed, to remove them into a third and final hot- 
bed where it can be conveniently obtained ; fome being 
planted in the bed, others previoufly potted and placed in 
them, to be covered by glafles, as direéted above. 

The frames, glaffes, or other convenencies for thefe ufes 
fhould be fufficiently large, efpecially for the tall plants, and 
capable of being raifed at pleafure, as they advance in 
growth. The other management being the fame as di- 
rected above. (See Hor-sep.) 

Before the plants are finally fet out, they fhould always be 
occalionally expofed, and have the air freely admitted to 
them in the frames, at proper times, in orderto harden them. 
And about the latter end of June, or beginning of July, 
when the weather is fettled, they may be removed in their 
pots to the places where they are defigned to remain for the 
fummer. 

This clafs of annual plants fhould always occupy the 
principal fituations both in gardens and pleafure grounds, as 
in the moft public and moft frequented compartments in the 
front courts, &c. 

The only culture that is neceffary in any of the different 
forts, when removed into the full air, is principally to fup- 
ply them with fuitable quantities of water, efpecially thofe 
in pots; and occafionally to fuch as are in borders, when 
firft planted out, and till faft rooted ; and to keep the whole 
clean from weeds, and fupported with flicks, &c. where re- 
quired. 

They all flower from June 6r July till the end of autumn ; 
and in Auguft and September ripen feed, which fhould then 
be gathered from the belt and mott perfect plants, when the 
weather is quite dry. 

The particular management of the different plants will 
be found under the genera to which they refpectively be- 
long. 

ana meadow grafs, called in fome parts of England 
Suffolk grafs, is a {pecies of grafs which makes the fineft 
turfs, and feems well adapted to dairy-farms. See PoAANNUA. 

ANNUALITA, yearly oblations anciently made by the 
relations of deceafed perfons on the day of their death. 

This day they called year-day, &c. and on it mafs was ce- 
lebrated with great folemnity. 

ANNUEL, ground, according to Skene, is when the 
property of any land, whether built or unbuilt, is let or fold 
for a yearly rent, to be paid either to the proprietor, or to 
fome chaplain or prieft. 

ANNUEL, fue, is either when the mail or due is difpofed 
of asa yearly revenue ; or, when the land or tenement is let 
in a fee-farm hereditary, for a-certain yearly fum to be paid 
under the denomination of feuda firma, 


l Topas: . 


ANNUEL, (op, is a due given or affigned ont of houfes or 
buildings, where the property remains with the former 
owner, only with the condition of his paying the faid 
anauel, 

Annue of Norway, of which mention is made in the 
aéts of parliament of King James the Third, was an annuel 
payment of an hundred marks fterling, which the kings of 
Scotland were obliged to pay to thekings of Norway, in fa- 
tisfaction for fome pretenfions which the latter had to the 
Scottifh kingdom, by virtue of a conveyance made thereof 
by Malcolm Kanmoir, who ufurped the crown after his bro- 
ther’s deceafe. 

This annuel was firt eftadlifhed in 1266; in confideration 
whereof the Norwegians renounced all title to the fucceffion 
of the ifles of Scotland. It was paid till the year 1468, 
when the annuel, with all its arrcars, was renounced in the 
contract of marriage between King James the Third, and 
Margaret, daughter of Chrillian the Virft, king of Nor- 
way, Denmark and Sweden. Sec Skene de verb. Signif. 

ANNUENTES Mu/fculi,in Anatomy, a pair of tranfverfe 
mu(cles, at the root of the vertebre of the back, called alfo 
by Mr. Cowper rect interni minores, becaufe they lie un- 
der the RECTI majores. 

They are called annuentes, from annuere, to nod towards, 
becaule they help to nod the head, or draw it direétly down- 
wards and forwards. 

ANNUITYIES fignify any intereft of money, rents, 
or penfions, payable from time to time, at particular pe- 
riods. 

The moft general divifion of annuities is into annuities 
cerlain; and annuities the payment of which depends on 
a contingency ; fuch, in particular, as the continuance of a 
life. 

Annuities have been alfo divided into annuities in pofeffion 
and annuities in reverfion ; the former meaning fuch as either 
have commenced, or are to commence immediately ; and the 
latter fuch as will not commence till {ome particular future 
event has happened, or till fome given period of time has 
expired. 

Annuities may be farther confidered as payable yearly, half- 
yearly, or quarterly. 

The prefent value of an annuity is that fum which, being 
improved at compound interelt, will be fufficient to pay the 
annuity. 

The prefent value of an annuity certain, payable yearly, 
and the firft payment of which is to be made at the end of a 
year, is calculated in the following manner. 

Let the annuity be fuppofed to be roo/. the prefent va~ 
lue of the firft payment of it, or of an hundred pounds to 
be received a year hence, is that fum in hand, which being 
put out to intereft, will increafe to 100/. ina year. In like 
manner, the prefent value of the fecond payment, or of 
100/. to be received two years hence, is that {um in hand, ~ 
which being put out to intereft, will increafe to 100/. in 
two years. ‘I'he like is true of the value of the 3d, 4th, 
5th, &c. payments; and the fum of the values of all the 
payments is the value of the annuity. 

Let the intereft be fuppofed to be 4 percent. The fum 
which improved at 4 fer cent. intereft for the year will 
produce 100/: at the end of the year, is the fum which 
bears the fame proportion to r1oo/. that 100/. bears to 
100/. with 4 added to it, that is, to 104/. Say then, as 
104/, is to rool. fo is 100/. to a fourth proportional, which 
will be 96.15, or 96/. 3s. the value of the firft pay- 
ment. 

Again, the fum which improved at 4 per cent. for two 
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years, will produce 100/. at the end ‘of ¢wo years, is the 
fum which being now put out to intereft will produce in 
a year that fum which in one year more will produce too/. 
that is, it is the fum that will produce ina year 96/. 35. 
for it has been jult fhewn, that 96/. 3s, will in a year pro- 
duce roo/. Say then, as 1o4/. is to rool. fo is g6/. 3s. 
or 96.15, to a fourth proportional, which will be 92.45, 
or g2/. gs. The value therefore of the fecond payment is 

2. gs. 
? By proceeding in this method it will be found that the 
value of the 3d, 4th, 5th, &c. payments, are £88.89, 
£85.48, £82.19, &c. The fum of 10, 20, or 100 of 
thefe values, is £811, £1359, £2450, refpectively, or the 
prefent value of an annuity of 100/, payable for 10, 20, or 
100 years. The fum of an infinite number of thefe values 
is 2500/. or the value of a perpetual annuity of 100/. at 4 
per cent. 

In general: fuppofe r to denote 1/. increafed by its in- 
tereft fora year, or the amount of 1/.in a year. Then 


pia will be the prefent value of 1/. to be received a year 
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the value of 1/. to be received at the end of two years; 
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= a &c. will be the values of 1/. to be received at 
the end of 3, 4,5, &c. years refpeCtively ; and mae will 
r 


be the value of 1/. to be received at the end of n years. 
The value, therefore, of an annuity of 1/. forn years is 
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the value of the perpetuity is the feries continued in infi- 


nitunh. 
In order to find the fum of n terms of this feries, put 
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This is the general theorem for finding the fum of any 
I 


; I 
given number of the firlt terms of the feries ar = 
+ a &e. that is, for finding, from the rate of intereft 


given, the value of an annuity certain, payable yearly for any 
number of years. If the annuity is a perpetuity, it is plain 


I opens I 
that Greet the laft term vanifhing, — a alfo va- 


nifhes; and, confequently, that the expreffion becomes 
s=— 

r—t 
perpetuity is always unity divided by the intereft of 1/. for 
a year, or 100/, divided by the rate of interelt. 


: from whence it refults that the value of a 


Annuities certain differ in value as they are made payable 
yearly, half-yearly, quarterly, or at fhorter intervals. Let 4 
inftead of denoting as before, 1/. increafed by its intereft ae 
a year, denote the interelt only of 1/. fora year, and let z 
denote the term or number of years during which the annu- 
ity is to be paid. By reafoning as in the former cate, the 
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the annuity is made payable momently, the feries will be = 
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prefs the number of which rn is the hyperbolic logarithm. 
Let this number be called N, and the value of ae 
etic ; I I 

in this cafe will be Seer ae If P be put for—~ 


&c. which feries is known to ex- 


or the perpetuity, and y, 4, g, and m, for the values of the 
annuity according as it is payable, yearly, half-yearly, 
quarterly, or momently, the general theorems will then be 
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Example I. 
Let the rate of intereft be 4 per cent. and the term five 


years; and confequently r= .o4, n = 5, P = 25, then 
t 
y 25 — 25 X == 5 = 4.4518 
1.04 | 
I 
b= 25 — 25 X == 10 = 4.4913 
1.02) 
I 
= 24 —25 X —=—20 = 4.5120 
_ r ; 1.01) F 
I 
m=25—25 x Tazig8 to45 


Example I. 
Let the rate ofintereft be the fame, and the term for 
which the annuity is payable 25 years. 
Then, 15.6220 


A= 16.9518 
q = 15-7694 
m = 15.8010 


Example It. 
Intereft being the fame, let the term be 50 years. 


“Then, y = 21.4822 
4 = 21.5491 
q = 21.582¢ 
m = 21.6160 


Example IV. 
Intereft being the fame, let the term be 100 years. 


“Then, y = 24.505 
b= 24.523 
7 = 24-532 


m = 24.542 
Sums may alfo be made payable at longer intervals than 
a year: fuch are fines required at {tated times for the re- 
newal of leafes. Suppofing thofe periods to be at the end 
of every n™ year, the feries exprefling their value wiil be 


I I t 
a ---— Gdn neem —————_ 
1+r\" a pee ae ifn? meer T, 
that is, divide r/. by the amount of x/. in n years (fee 
Tab. I.) leflened by unity, multiply the quotient by the 
fine, and the produc will be the prefent value of all thofe 
fines for ever, if the fir/t of them be payable at the end of 
x years.. But if the fine be now due, unity muft be added 
to the above-mentioned quotient, and the fum being multi- 
plied by fuch fine, the produ@ will be the value in this 
cafe. 2 

Example. Suppofing an eftate of 1o/. per annum held by 
leafe, renewable every feven years at a certain fine of 20/.; 
what is the value of fuch eftate, computing at five per cent. ? 
Anf. The amount of 1/ in feven years, by Tab. I. is 
1.628895- Deduéting unity from this number, and divid- 
ing 1/. by .625895, the remainder, we have 1.59 for the 
quotient, which, being multiplied into 20/. the given fine, 
produces 31.So/. for the prefent value of all fuch fines, fup- 
pofing the firft of them to be paid at the end of feven years. 
‘Now fince the fee fimple is worth 20 years purchafe, or 
200/. it follows that the difference between 2c0/. and 
31.8o0l. or 168/. 4s. will be the value of this eftate, fubject 
to the payment of the fines every feven years. But if the 
fine be due, it will be worth 20/. lefs, or 148/. 45. 

The value of the reverfion of a perpetual annuity, to be 
entered upon after a particular term, is ‘ the value of the 
annuity for the given term fubtracted from the perpetuity.” 


=] 


Forexample ; the value of an annuity, to be entered upon 10 
years hence, is (reckoning intereft at 4 per cent.) 8.11 (the 
value by Tab. ILI. of an annuity certain for ro years, ) 
fubtraéted from 25 (the perpetuity), or 16.89; that is, 
16495 years purchafe nearly, If the annuity is to be entered 
upon at the end of «8 years, the value will be 12.66 fub- 
traéted from 25, or 12.34 years purchafe. 

If the reverfion be not a perpetuity, but an annuity, cer- 
tain for a given term, to be entered upon after another given 
term, the value will be ‘the value of the annuity for the 


Jirfl term fubtragted from its value for both terms, added to- 


gether ; that is, fuppoting the reverfion an annuity for eight 
years, to be entered upon after ten years, the value is 
(reckoning intereft at 4. per cent.) the difference between 
8.11 (the value of an annuity by Tab. IIL. for 10 years) 
and 12.659 (the value by the fame Table of an annuity for 
18 years) or 4.548, which is little more than 44 years pur- 
chafe. 

The following Tables, together with the account of their 
conftruétion and ufe, contain all that is moft important on 
the fubjeét of annuities certain. 


TABLE T. 


Shewing the amount of the principal in a given number of 
years, not exceeding 100, at any rate of compound in- 
terelt, from three to fix per cent. 


| At3per| 3$per | qper | 4¥per 
=| Cent. Cent. Cent. Cent. 

1] 1.030000] 1.035000} 1.040000) 

2| 1.060900] 1.071225] 1.082600] 1.092025 


3) 1.092727] 1.108718] 1.124864] 1.141166 
1.12§ 509] 1.147523] 1.169850] 1.192519 
1.187686| 1.216653) 1.246182 


1.197016 
1.262477 
1.335226 


+ 


1.276252 


1.229255] 1.265319] 1.302260 
874] 1.272279] 1-315932] 1.360862 
1.316809] 1.363569] 1.422101 
773} 1.362899] 1.423312] 1.436095 
1.410599| 1.480244) 1.552969 


1.340096 
1.407100 
1.477455 
1.551325 
1 628895 


he 


OD # 


£-539454 
1.601032: 


4) T-459970 t 
I 
1.665074) 1.7 
r 
I 


1.511069 
-563956 
-6 18695 
675349 


1.710339 
1.795356 
1.33 5649 
1.979932 


1.731676 
1.800944 


[Rore Ses 


1.872931 
1.947.900 


16] 1.604706] 1.733936 2 
2.02 5817} 2.208479 


3] 1.794676 
3| 1.357480 
h| 1.922501 
1.989780 
2.059431] 2- 
2.131512] 2 
2.206114] 2 
2.283328] 2 
2.363245|2 


2.106849 
2:191122 


nennsd 


21] 1.860295 
22] 1.916103 
23) 1.973587 
24) 2-032794 
25| 2.093778 


273768] 2.520241 
369919) 2.633652 
-464716) 2.752166 
56 
-66 


-563304 2.376014 
5236) 3-005434 


3.555673 
3-733456 
3-920129 


26| 2.156591] 2 3 
27| 2.221289 =| 2.883369] 3. 
28] 2.287928 2.998703] 3. 
29| 2.356566] 2.711878) 3.118651) 3 
30} 2.427262] 2.806794) 3.243398] 3 


2.772470] 3. 


4.321942 


2.905031] 3-373133 
3.006708] 3.508059 
3.111942] 3.648381 
3-220860] 3.794316 
3-323590] 3.946089 


31| 2.500080 
32] 2.575083 
33] 2-652335 
34} 2.731905 
34] 2.813562 


4-274030 
4-466362| 5.253348 
4.667348} 5 §16015 


ANNU IT 1 E S. 


Table 1. continued. 


6 per 


\ 4} per 
Cent. 


Cent. 


5 per 
Cent. 


4 per 


33 per 
Cent. 


Cent. 


At 3 per 
Cent. 


8.147 
8.936087 
9-154257 
9.703502 
10.285718 
7-391988) 10.902861 
7-761 588) 11.557033} 
I2.250455 
12.985482 
13-764611 


4.877378 
5.096860 
5-326220 
5.565899 
5.816365 


4-103933 
4.268090 
4.438813 
4.616366 

4.801021 


3.450266 
3.571025 
3.696011 
3.825372 
3-959 260 


2.898278 
2.985227 
3-074783 
3-167025 
3.262038 


6.078101 
6.351615 
6.637438 
6.936123) 8.557150 
7.248248 


4.993061 
5-192784 
5.400495 
5616515 
5.842176 


4.097834 
24-241258 
4.389702 
4-543342 
4-702359 


3-359899 


14.590487 
15.46.5917 
16.393872 


9.434258 
9-905971 
10.401270 
¥0.921 333] 17-377504| 
11.467400| 18.420154 
12.040770] 19.525364 
12.642808] 20.696885 
13-274949| 21.938692 
13.938696| 23.255020 
14.635631| 24.650322 


6.074823 
6.317816 
6.570528 
6.833349 

7-106683 


4.866941 
5.037284 
5-213589 
5-396065 
- $-584927 


7-5 74420 
7.915268 
8.271456 
8.643671 
9.032636 


4.132252! 
4.256219 
4.383906 


7-3909ST) 9-439105 
7-686589| 9.863865 
7-994052)10.307739 
8.313814/10.771587 
8.646367|11.256308 


5.780399 
5-982713 
6.192108 
6.408832 
6.633141 


4-515423 
4.650886 
4:790412 
4934125 

5.082149 


26.129341 
27.69710% 
29-358927 
31.120463 
32.987691 


15.367412 
16.135783 
16.942572 
17.789701 
18.679186 
19.613145 
20.593802 
21.623493 
22.704667 
23.-839900 


8.992222)11.762842 
9-351910/12.292170 
9-725987|12.845318 
10.115026|1 3.423357 
10.519627|1 4.027408 


6.865301 
7-105 587 
7-354282 
7-611682 
7.878091 


5-234613 
5-391651 
$-55 5401 
5.720003 


34.966952 
37.06.4960 
39-288868 
41.646200 


44-1449 72 


8.153824]10.940412|1 4.653641 
8.439208|11.378029|15.318280 
8.734580|11.833150|16.007603 
9-040291}12.306476|16.727945 
9-356701112.798735|17.480702 


25.031896 
2.6.283490 
27.597665 
28.977548 
30.426426 


46.793670 
49-601290 
$2-577368 
55-732010 
59-975930 


9-684185|13.310685|18.267334 
10.0231 32|13.843120|19.089364 
10.373941|1 4.3968 36|/19.948385 
10.737029|1 4.9727 10/2034606 3 
11.112825115.571618|21.784136 


7.034882 
7245929 


62.620486 
66.377715 
70.360378 
74-582001 
79-05 6921 


8.155357|11-501774|16.194483]22.764422] 31-947747 
8.40003 7}11.9043 36|16.842262/23.788821| 33.545134 
*$.652018)/12.320988}17.515953/24.859318) 35-222391 
8.911578|12.752223|18.216591/25.977997| 37-983510 


9-178926|£3.198550|18.945255|27.146996| 38.832686 


40.774320] 83.800336 
42.813036| 88.828356 
44.953688) 94.158058 
47-201372| 99.8075 41 
49-561441|105.795993 


9-45429 3|13-66050C}19.703065|28.368611 
77| 9-737922)14.138617|20.491187|29.645199 
78}10.030060}1 4.633.469) 21.3108 35|30.979233 
79|10-330962)15.145640|22.163268)32.373298 


80|/10.640891 15.6 75738 23-049799|33-830096 


81}10.960117|16:224383|23.971791/35-352451| 52-039513|112.143753 


ConftruGion of Table 1, 

The numbers in this Table are the powers of r/. increafed 
by its intereft for a year: that is, they are the powers of 
the amount of 1/. ina year, at the feveral rates of intereft ; 
fuppofing 7 to be that amount, they are r, 7’, r3, r', &c. 

Ufe. To find the amount of any Jum in any number of years, 
not exceeding 100, Anf. Oppolite to the given number of 
years, and under the rate of interelt, is the amount of 1/. in 
that time, which, multiplied by the given fum, produces 
the required amount. 

Examples. 

1, What will 1o/, amount to m 100 years at 4 per cent. 
per ann. compound interelt? nf. 50.504448, multipiied 
by 10, is 305/. 15. = 

z. What will 250/. amount to in 50 years, at 5 per cant. 
per ann. compound interelt? nf. 11.4674 multiplied by 
250, is 2866/. 175. 


ALB L.E 1. 


Shewing the principal that will amount to 1/. in any num- 
ber of years not exceeding 100; or the prefent value of 1/. 
to be received at the end of any number of years not exceed- 
ing 100; difcounting at any rate of compound intereft from 
3 to 6 per cent. 


6 per 
Cent. 


4 per | 4% per| § per 
Cent. | Cent.) Cent. 


S1At3 per | 3h per 
= | Cent. | Cent. 


11.9 70874 


.96618.4}.961538 
-933511)-9245 56 
21.9019431.888996 
7|.8714421.85 4804 
841973}-821927 


-9569338}.9523811.943396 
9157 3C1.907029|.889996 
-876297].86 3833]. 839619 


813501] 790315 
-785991-759918].7 
-7594111-73069¢ 
733731]-702587 
-708919).675564 


643928]. 


68 4946}.649581] 6 
.661783|.624597 
§].639404|.6005 741.5 
-617782)-577475] 52 
15].6418621.596891)-55526< 


-576706}.5 33908]. 
-5§7204}-513373 


22).521892].46915 11.4219 55 


$2|11.288921|16.792242|24.93066 3|36.943311 
83|11.627588|17.379970|25.927889|3%.605 760 
84]11.976416|17-988269}26.96 5005} 40.34.3019 
85|12-335709|18.61785 9128.043605142.15845 5 


29.165 3.49|44.055586 
30.331 96 3146.03 8087 
31-545242]48.109801 
32.807051]50.274742 
34-119 33315 2.537105 


86)12-705 780|19.269484 
87|13-08695 3)19.943916 
$8)13-479562|20.641953 
89\13.883949/21-364421 
{ 90) 14-00467|22-212276 


35-484107|5 4.901275 
36.903471|57-371837 
38-379610}59.953565 
39-914794162.65 1475 
41.511386|65.470792 


1\14-729481|22.836102 
a 15-171366|23-687115 
93|15-626507|24.516165 
| 94]16-095302|25-374230 
95|16.578161|26.262330 
96|17.075 50627-1815 10\43.171341 68.416977 
} 97\17-587771|28.132863|44.898715|71.495741 
} 98|18.115404|29.117513!46.694664174.71 305¢ 
| 99|18.658866/30.1 36625|48.562450 78.075137 
}r00!19.218632/31-191 408) 50.504948]81.583 51° 


Vou. il. 


54.641489]118.872378 
57-373563|126.004721 
60.242241|133.565004 
63-254353|141-578904 


23]-506692]. 


25|-47 7606). 


j-— 


£31.§02258/339.302084 


43795 


66.4170711150.07263 | 26}.463695|.408838!.360689].318402].281241|.21981C 
borandes Reaaieoe| | 27}.450189|.395012].346817|.304691|.267848|.207368 
73.224822|168.622741 28)-437077|.38165 4.33347 7].291571|.255¢94).195630) 
76.886062|178.740105 29}.42.4346|.368748].320651|.2790151.242946|.184557 
80.720365|189.464511 30)-411987].356278].308316}.267000].231377|.1741 aE 
84.76688 3|200.832.382 311.399987).3442301.296460}.255502 2203591.1642555 
89.0052271212.882325 32)-3883 37-3 32.590].28505 8].2445001.209866\.15 495 | 
93-45 5489|225.65 5264 33]-37.7926).324343).274094|-23 3971|.199873|.146186 
98.1282631239.194580 34|-366045).3£0476).2635 §2|.223896).190355|.137912 
103.034676|253.546255 35|-35.5383}-299977).253415|.214254|.181290).1 30105} 
108,186410!268.759030 36|.345032).289833|.24366y).205028].172657|.122741 
"13.59.5733 |284.884572 37)-33.4983).28003 2!.234300|.196199|.164436).115793 
119.275 517|301.977646 | 38]-325226).270562|.225285|.187750).156605]|.109239 
125.239293|320.096305 } 39).315754).261412|.216621).179665|.149148|.103056 
p b | 40|.306557|.252572|.208289|.171929!.142046].097222 


Xx 


ANNUITIES 


Table 11, continued, 


6 per 
Cent. 


Avg per| 34 per] 4 per 
Cent. | Cent, | Cent. 


297628).244031|.200278 
*2357791.192575 
3}.227806).185168).15 
.220102].178046 
212659|.171198 


256731).205468].164614 

.249259].198520].158283 
48)-241999).191806).152195]-12 
g}-234950|-185320).1463411. 4 
( .2281071.179053].1407131- 1710].087204].05 4288 
1|.221463|.172998].135301 

,215013|.167148}.1 3009 7|-101 380].079096].048316 
© 3}.208750).161496].12509 31.097 075 330).045582 
.202670|.156035|.120282}. .071743}'043001 
55 -196767).150758}.115656 


56].191036].145 660.111 207). 
57|-185472|.140734].106930}. 
53]-180070}.135975|.102817 
59|-1 74825|.131377 098863}. 
60|.169733)-126934).095060 


61 .164789|.122642].091 404} r 
-159990).118495}.087889}.065281].048558].026980 
6 4}-15.5330|.414487].084508 .062470 .046246).025452 
64 |-150806}.110616],981258].059780].044044].024012 
65|.14641 3|.106875].078133]-057206).041946 022653 
66 rer, .07 5128|.054743].039949].021370 
67/4 38009].099769].072238].052385|.038047].020163 
68}-133989|.096395|.069460].050129].036235|.019020 
69}-130086}.0931 36}.066788}.047971}.034509].017943 
70|-12629 7|.089986}.064219}.045905|.032866|.015927 


.0912.40}.0616 36|.041716].028287 |.019216).008917 
.088582).059551| 0401 11].027068|.018301|.008412 
.086002].057537|.038569}.025903 .017430].007936 
.083497].055592|.037085|.024787]. 
.08106 5].05 37121.035659|-023720).01 5 809|.007063 


$8].074186].048445].03¥700|.020786}.01 365 7].005930} 
89|.072026].046807|.030481}.019892).02 3006].005 595 
90}.069928].045224].029309].019034].012387].005278 


Conftru&tion of Table IT. 


The numbers in this Table are the reciprocals of the cor- 
refponding numbers in the lalt, or the quotients of unity 


suse . I I I I 
divided, by thofe numbers ; that is, —-, —-, —-, —, 
2 £6 pr oe 


&c. Suppefing r to denote 1/. with its intereft for a year. 
Ule. To find what the prefent value is of any fum payable in 
any future time: and alfo what principal will amount to a given 
Jum in any number of years. nf. Oppofite to the given 
number of years, and under the rate of interelt, is the pre- 
fent value of 1/. to be received at the end of the’ given time, 
or the fum that will amount to 1/,in that time, which, mul- 
tiplied by the given fum, produces the required value or 
principal. 

1. What is the prefent value of rooo/. to be received 
10 years hence, reckoning compound intereft at 5 per 
cent.? Anf. 613913, multiplied by 1000, 1s 613/. 185. 3d. 
nearly. 

2. What principal will amount to rooo/. in 10 years, at 
5 per cent. per ann, compound interelt? Aa/. .6139135 
multiplied by 1000/., is 613/. 185. 3d. 

3. What fum put out for 25 years at 4% per cent. com- 
pound interelt |will clear a debt of 4000/.? An/..33273%s 
mu'tiplied by 4000, is 1330/. 18s. 64. 


® 


AGNIN:. 24 T RES: 


TA BL) Ein 
The prefent value of an annuity of 1/. for any number of 
years not exceeding 100, at any rate of compound intere(t 
from 3 to 6 per cent. 


ah per 
Cent, 


At 3 per 
Cent. 


4 per 
Cent. 


5 per 
Cent. | 


-956938 
1.872668 
2.74896, 
3-587526 
4-389977 
5-157872 
5-892701 
6.595886 
7-268790 
7-912718 
8.528917 
g-118581 
9.682852 

10.222825 
10.739546 
1¥.234015 
11.707191 
12.159992 
12595200 
13-007936 


-961533 
1.899694) ¥.086c95 
2.801637] 2.77509) 
3-673079} 3-629595 
4-§15052) 4.451822 
5-242137 
6.002055 
6.732745 
7-435332 
8.110896 
8.760477 
9.385074 
9-98 5648 
10.563123 
11.118387 


952381 
1.859410 
2.723248 
3-54595¢ 
4-329477 
5-07 5692 
5-786373 
6.463213 
7-107822 
4-722735 
8.306414 
8.853252 
9-393573 
9.893641 

10.379658 


943396 
1.833493 
2.673012 
3-464 10€ 
4.212364 
4-937324 
5.582385 
6.209794 
6.801697 
7-360087 


+9708°4) -966184 
1.913470 
2.828611 
3.717098 
4-579797 


5328553 
6.114544 
6.873956 
7.607638; 
8.316605 


5.417191 
6.230283 
7.019692 
7:786 109 
8.530203 
9.252624 
9°954004, 
10.634955 
11.296073 
11.937935 


7.886875 
8.433844 
8.352683 
9.294984 
9-712249 
10.105895 
10.47726c 
10.$27603 
Ur.1581 16 
11.g6qg21 


g-OO1553 
9-663334 
10.302738 
10.920520 
11-517411 


12.564102 
7}13 166118 
13-7535)3 
19] '4-3*3799 
20[14.377475 


10.837770 
11.274066 
11-689587 
12.03 §32) 
12.462210 


12.094117 
12.651321 
13-189682 
*3-700837 
1 4.212403 


1.652296 
12.16 5669 
12.659297 
13-13 3830 
13.500326 


21 
22 
23 


(2.821153) (1.764077 
13.16.3003) 12.041 582 
14.4388 574/12.303379 
13.798642|12.550558 
14.09 394.5|12.78 3356 
14.375185|1 3.003166 
14-64 3034/13.2105%4 
14.898 927|13.406164 
15.141074| 3.590721 
15-372451|13-764832 
13.929086 
4.08404- 
14.23023¢ 
14.368141 
14.498246 


(4.029160 
14-451115 
14.356842 
15.246963 
15-6220%0 
15-982769 
16.32953¢ 
16.66 3063 
16.983716 
17-292033 


13-404724 
13-784425 
14-147775 
14.49 5478 
(4.828209 


14697974 
15.167126 
15.620410 
16.058363 
16.481515 


pop anise 
15.936917 
16.44;608 
16.935 542 
17.413148 


15.146611 
15-451303 
(5.742874 
16.021889 
16.238889 


16.890352 
17.285364 
17.667019 
18.035767 
13.392045 


17.876842 
8.32703) 
18,764:08 
19.188455 
19 600441 


16.544391 
16.788891 
17.022862 
17.2467 58 
£7.461032 


18.736276 
19.068865 
19.390208 
19-700684 
20.000661 


(5.59281 
15-802677 
16.002549 
6.192904 
16.374194 


17-583494 
17.8735 51 
18.147646 
18.411198 
18.6646 53 


20.0 0428. 
20,383 765 
20.765792 
21.331337 
24.487220 


17-666040 
17.862240 
13.04.9990 
18.229656 
18.401584 


16.5468 52|64.620987 
16.711287|14.736780 
16.867893}14.846016 
17.017041]14.949075 
°7-159086)\15,046297 


18.908282 
19.142579 
19-367864 
19. 58448 5 
19.792774 


20.290494 
20.570525 
20.84.1087 
21.102500 
21.355072 
21-599104)19.993052 
21.834382|20.18 5627 
43|%3-98 1902/22. 6268y|20.370795 
44/24 254274|22.282791|20.548841 
45|24*518713)22-495450|°0.720040 
— | ——— — —— 
46|24-775449 20.88.4652 
47|25.024708 21.042936 
48|25 266707 21.19513! 
25501657 21.341472 
25729764 24.4282135 
21.637485 
21-747 582 
21.872675 


21.992957 
22.108612 


22.219316 


36/21.532252 
37|22-167235 
3 |22-492462 
39|22-808215 
40|23.114772 


17.294362|15.138016 
17-42 3208]15.22454- 
17.545912/15.30617 5 
1£7-662.773}15.383 182 
17-77407¢|15-4.5 5832 


17.880066|15.524370 
19-414709]17-981016]15.584025 
19.53 5607] 18.077158|15-050027 
19.6512098]18.168722]15.707572 
19.762008|18.255925|15. 76130) 
15-813076 
15.861393 
15.906974 
15-949976 
15-990543 


41/23 412400 
42|23.701359 


18. 566104 
18.723550 
18.874210 
19.018383 
19-1 56347 


19.288371 


22.700918 
22-899438 
23.091244 
23-276564 
23-45561% 

51|25+951227\23-628616 
26.166240/23.795765 
2.6,374990|23-95726c 
26.577660|24-113295 
26.774428|24.264053 


5° 


9-8679 5018.3 38977 
9.969 330|18.418073 
20.066345/18.493405 
20.159151]18.165146 
20.248021|18.633472 


20,334~ 34) 


§8.6.98545)16.028314 


26.9654 64\24.409713 


27-1509 56 
b 127.33 1005 
59|%7-50583) 
60}27.075554 


20.414387 
2.0.492236 


22.326749 
22.429 567 


24:55044% 
24.686423 
24.81780C 
24.9447 34 


'8.760519 
18.81954: 


16.064916 
16.0989%0 


22.5284 30/20. 566733/18.875750] 6.131113 


22.623490|20.632022|18.g2929¢] 6.161428 
IR aR a a ee al 


At 3 per 
Cent. 


27-8403.53 
28.000343 
28.155673 
28.305478 
23.45289) 
28.59 5040 
28.733049 
28.867038 
28.997124 
29.12342) 
29.246040 
29-365087 
29.480667 
29.592881 
29.701826 
29-807598 
29-9 10290 
39.009990 
30.106786 
30.200763 


81/30.292003 


30.380580 
}30-466588 
30.5 50086 
30.635158 


30709855 
30-786267 
40.860454 
89) 30.932479 
9°) 1.002407 


Table V1. continued. 


34 per 
Cent, 


25-067 376 
25-18 5870 
25-300358 
25-410974 
25-517549 


25-6201TO 
25-72087¢ 
25.817275 
25.91ogi2 
26.000396 


26.087340 
26.171343 
26.252505 
26.3 30923 
26.496689 


4 per 
Cent, 


4% per 
Cent, 


22.714894/20.706241 
22.802733/20.771523 
22.887291|20.3833993 
22.968 549/20.893773 
24.046682!20.950979 
23.121810]21.005722 
2.3.194048]21.058107 
23-263507/21.108236 
23-3 30296|21.156207 
23.394515|21.202112 


23-456264)21.24604c¢ 
23-515639/21.288077 
23-572730|21-328303 
23.627625/21.366797 
23-680408/21.403634 


——_—_| | 


26.479892 
26.550621 
26.6189 57 
26.684933 
26.748776 


26.810411 


24.731162/21.438884 
23-779963/21-472616 
23-8268338]21. 504896 
23.872007/21.535735 
23-915392|21.565345 


23-957108|21.59 3632 


NL 


26.869963/23.997219|21.620700 
26.927 500|24.035787|21.646603 
26.98 3092|24.072872|2 1.671390 
27.036804/24.108531/21.695110 


27.088699|24.142318|21.717809 
27-138340)24.175787/21.739530 
27-187285}24.207487/21.760316 
27-234092|24.23796y|21.780209 
27-279316/24.267278|21.79924) 


91137.070298 
92) 31.136212 
93{31.200206 
94131.262336 
95131.322656 


96 31.381216 
97131.438077 
9°131.40327¢ 
99131.540872 
700) 31. 598905 


vo 
vo 
Ge 


33-333333 


Simple. 


27-323010}24.2954.59|21-8147455 
27.365227/24.932657|21-834885 
27.406017|24.348612)23-351665 
27-445427|24. 37 3666|21-867526 


6 per 


5 per 
Cent. 


Cent, 


18.980276]16.190026 
19.028834|16.217006 
19.07508¢ 
19-119124 
1g9.16107¢ 
19.201019 
19.239066 
19-275321 
19.309810 
19.342677 
19373978 
19.403788 
19.432179 
19.459215 
19.48497° 
19-599495 
19-532853 
19-55509° 

9-576284 
19.59646c 


16.310493 
16.330664 
16.34.9673 
(6.367616 
16.334 344 
16.4005 14 5 
16.41557% 
16.42979) 
16.443190 
16.455848 


16.467781 
16.479039 
16.48965 
16.499679 
16.50913: 


19-615677/16.518048 
19.53 3978] 16.526460 
19-6 51407]: 6.534396 
19-668007|16.541883 
19-683816/16.548947 
19-698873/16.5 55610 
19.713212|16.561896 
19-726869|16.567827 
19-739875|16.573421 
19-752262116.578699 
19.764059]16.58 3679 
19-775294} 16.5388376 
19-785994|16.592805) 
19-796155|16.596988 


27-483504)/24.397756|21.3828c0] 9.805891|16.600932 


27-520294)24.420919|21.897437 
27-555839|24-443191/21.911403 
27.59018 3|24.464607|21.924788 
27.623365)24.485190|21-937596 
27-655425)24.504999|21-949353 


28.571429]25.000000|22.222222 


19-815134|16.604653 
19-82 3937|16.608163 
19-832321/16.611475 
19.840306}16.614599 
19-8479 10|16.617546 


20.00000,| ' 6.666666 


is, the fums 


I I 


+ 


a 
Ufe. 


term. 


To find the 
Multiply th 


Conftruction of Table-III. 


The 2d, 3d, 4th, &c, numbers in this Table, are the 
fums of the firfl 2, 3, 4, &c. numbers in the fecond 3 that 


I I I 
eth Se eee 
to) Soho! 


I 
pte &e. 


I I r 
*: ia , of — 
7 r r 


prefent worth of an annuity for any given 
€ prefent value oppofite to the given 


number of years, and under the rate of intereft, by the 
given annuity, and the produ& will be the an{wer, 


Example. 


What is the prefent value of an annuity of 40/. to contie 


nue 20 years, at 4 percent? nf. 13.590326, multiplied 
by 49, is 543/. 125, nearly. 


Xx 2 


TABLE 


ANIN UTP HME. 
TABLE Iv. 


The amount of an annuity of 4]. in any number of years not exceeding 100, when improved at compound interett. 


Yea: 8 


oo 
& 


At 3 per Cent. 


1.000000 
2.03¢000 
3.090909 
4.183037 
5.309136 


6.468410 
7-662462 
8.892336 
10,159 100 


12.807796 
14.192030 
15-617 790 
17.086324 


20.156881 
21.701588 
2353-41443 5 
25.116868 
26.870374 
28.676486 
30.5306780 
320452884 
34.426470 


38.553042 
49.709034 
42.930923 
45.218850 
47-575416 


50.002678 
52-502759 
5 5.077841 
YR G 
60.462082 


66.17.4223 
69-159449 
7 2+234233 
75-401260 


§ 2.023196 
85.483892 
89.048409 


92.7 19861 


96501457 
100.396501 
104.408396 
108.5406 48 
112.796867 


11.463879 


18.5989 14 


36.459264 


63-275944 


78.663 298 


34 per Cent. 


1.000000 
2.035000 
3.100225 
40214943 
5+302460 


6.550152 
7:779408 
9.051687 
10.3684096 
Ur.737393 
13.141992 
14.601962 
16.113030 
17.676986 


19.295051 


20.971030 
22.705016 
24.499691 
26.357180 
25.279682 


0.269471 
32.328902 
34.460414 
36.0665 28 


38.949857 


41.313 102 
43-759000 
46.290627 
48.910799 
5 1.622677 


54420471 


57-334592 
60.341210 


63453152 


66.674013 


70.007603 
73-457869 
77.028895 
80.724906 


88. 509537 
92.607371 
96.848629 
101.238331 


105.781673 


110.484031 
115.350973 
120.388257 
125.601846 
130.997910 


84.550278 


4 per Cent, 44 per Cent. 
1.090000 1.000900 
2.040900 2.045000 
3.121600 3.137025 
4.246464 4.278191 
5+410323 5-470710 
6.632975 6.7 16892 
7.895204 8.019152 
9.214226 9.380014 

10.582795 10.802114 
12.006107 12.288209 
13.4863 51 13-841179 
15.025805 15-4640 32 
16.626835 17-159913 
18.291931 18.932109 
20.023588 20.78.4054 
21.824531 22.719337 
23.6975 12 247417097 
25-645413 26.85 5084 
27.671229 29.003 562 
29-778079 3.371423 
31.960202 33.783137 
34-247979 36.303378 
30.617889 38.037030 
39.082604 41.689196 
41.645908 44.505210 
44-311 745 47-570645 
47.084214 50.711324 
49-967583 53+993333 
5 2.966286 57423033 
56.084938 61.007070 
59-328335 64.752388 
62.701469 68.666245 
66.209527 72.756226 
69-8579°9 77+030256 
73-652225 81.4y6618 
97.5983 14 86.163966 
§1.702246 91.041344 
85.970336 96.138205 
90.4091 50 101.464424 
95-025516 107 .030323 
99-826536 112.846658 

104.819508 118.924789 

110.012352 125.276404 

§15.412877 131.93 3842 

121.029392 138.849965 

126.870568 146.098214 

132.945390 153-672633 

139.263206 161.587902 

145833734 169.859357 

152.667084, 178.503028 


5 per Cent, 


1.000000 
2.050000 
3.152500 
4.310125 


6.801913 
8.142008 
9°549109 

11.020564 


12.577893 


14.206787 
15.917127 
17.712983 
19.598632 


21.5785 64 


23.657492 
25.840366 
28.132335 
39539094, 


35-719252 
38.5052 14 
41-430475 
44-501909 


47-727°99 


51 113454 
54.660126 
58.402 583 
62.322712 


70.760790 
75-298829 
80.063771 
85.066959 


95-836323 
101.628139 
107-709546 
T14.095023 


120-799774 


127.839763 
135-231751 
142.993339 
151.143006 
159.700156 


178.119422 
188.025393 
198.426663 
209-347996 


5+525031 


33.095954 


5 4.864512 


66.438847 


90-320307 


119.120867 


165.685 164 


6 per Cent, 


1.000000 
2.060000 
3.183600 
4:374610 
5637093 


6.975319 
8.393838 
9.897468 
1.491316 
13.180795 
14.971043 
16.869941 
18.882138 
21.015066 
23275972 
25.672528 
28.212850 
39-905653 
33-759992 
39.785 594 
39-992727 
43 -392299 
49.995828 
50.815577 


59-156383 
63.705766 
68.528112 
73 639798 
79-058186 


84.801677 
g@.889778 
97-343165 

104.183755 

111.434780 


127.268119 
135.904206 
145.058458 
154.701966 


165.047684 

175-650545 
187.507577 
199.758032 
212 7435 14 


226.508125 
241.098612 
256.564529 
272.958401 
290.335905 


Table 


ANN OTT 1's; 
Table VV. continued. 


At 3 per Cent. 


121.696197 
126.347082 
131-137495- 
136.07 1620 


146.383381 
151.780033 
157-333434 


168.945040 


117.180773 


141.153768 


163.053437 


34 per Cent. 4 per Cent. 

136.582837 159.773767 
142.363236 167.164718 
148. 545950 174-851306 
154538058 182.845359 


160.946890 191,159173 


167.580031 199.805 540 
¥74.445332 208.797762 
181 .550919 218.149672 


227.87 5659 
237-992685 


188.905201 
196.5 16882 


204.394974 248.5 10313 


212.548798 
220.988006 
.229.722586 
238.762876 


17 5.013391 
181.263793 
187.701707 
194.332758 


201.162741 
208.197623 
2145-44355! 
222.906858 
230.594064 
238.511886 
240.667242 
255-06/259 


<i 


248.119577 
257.803 762 


259-450725 
270.828754 
282.661904 
294.9683 80 
307.767116 
321.977800 


267.8268094 334-920912 
278.200835 349-317749 
288.93 7365 364.-290459 
300.050690 379-862077 
3114552464 396.056560 


323.456800 


412.898823 


4% pet Cent. 


187.535665 
196.974769 
206.838634 
217.146373 


227-907959 


239.174268 
250.937110 
263.229280 
275.074597 
259.497954 


393 -525302 
318.184003 
333-502283 
349- 509886 
366.237831 


383.715533 
401.985867 
421.075232 
441.0836017 
461.869680 


00. | 


483.653815 
506.418237 
539-26 7957 


263-7 19277 335-777788 30-414776 555966375 
272.630856 348.530011 448.631367 581.044362 
281.809781 361.728564 497.576621 608.191358 
291.264075 375-339061 487.279686 636.559969 
301 .001997 389.527678 5°7-770874 666.205168 
311.032057 404.161147 529-081708 697.184401 
321.363019 419.306787 551-244077 729-557699 
332-003909 434-982524 574-2947 76 763-387795 
342.904026 451.206913 598.266557 798.740246 
354-252947 467-999155 623.197230 835-683557 
305.880536 485.379125 649.125 119 874.289317 
377-356952 593367394 676.090124 914.632336 
399.192660 521-985 253 704.133728 956.790791 
402.898440 541-254737 733 -299078 1000.846377 
415.985 393 561.198653 703.631041 1046.884464 
429.404955 581.840606 795.176282 1094 994265 
443.348904 603.205027 827.9833 34 1145.269007 
457-649371 625.317203 862.102667 1197.806112 
472.378852 648.203 305 $97-586774 1252.707387 
487550217 671.890421 934-490245 | 1310.079219 
503.176724 696.306585 972.869854 £370.032784 
5192272026 721.780816 1012.784649 1432.684259 
535-850186 748.043145 1054.296035 1498,155051 
552.925092 775.224655 1097.467876 1566.572028 
570-513463 8032357517 1142.366591 1638.067770 
588.628867 832.475031 118 ).061255 1712.780819 
607.287733 862.611657 1237.623705 1790.855056 


§ per Cent. 


220.815395 
232.856165 
245-498974 
258.773922 
272.712018 


287.348249 
302.715662 
318.851445 
335-794017 
353-583718 
372.262904 
391.876049 
412.469855 
434-0903344 
456.798011 


480.637912 


6 per Cent. 


308.7 50059 
328.281422 
348 978308 
379.917006 
394-172027 
418.822340 
444.95 1089 
472.648790 
502.007718 
533-128181 
566.115872 
601.082824 
638.147793 
677.430061 
719.082861 


763 .227832 


505.669807 810.021502 
531953298 859.622792 
559-552963 912.200160 


967.932170 
1027.008100 
1089.628 586 


585.528511 


618.954936 
650.902683 


684.447818 1156.006301 
719.670208 1226.360679 
750.653718 1300.948680 _ 
795486404 1380.005601 
836.26c725 1463.805937 
879.073761 1552.634203 
924.027449 | 1646.702350 


971.228821 1746.599891 


1020.790262 1852.365885 
1072.829775 196 4.539638 
1127.471264 2083.412016 
1184.844827 2209.416737 


2342.981741 


1245.087069 


1308.341422 2484. 560646 
1374.758493 2634-634285 
1444496418 | 2793712342 
1517.721239 2962.335082 
1594.007301 3141,.075187 


1675.337666 
1760.104549 
1849.109777 
1942.565265 
2040.693 529 


3330-539698 
3531.372080 
3744-254405 
3969 .909669 
4209.104250 


2143.728205 4462.650505 
2251.914615 | 4731499535 
2365.510346 5§016.294107 
2484.785864 | §318.271753 
2610.025157 5038.308059 


ConftruGion 


ANN 
Confru&ion of ‘Table IV. 


The firft number of each column in this Table is unity. 
The fecond is the firft number in this Table added to the 
firit number in the firft Table. The third number is the 
fecond in this table added to the fecond in the firlt Table, 
and foon: that is, the nombers in this Table are 1, 1-+-r, 


itr+r’, 1t+r+r+ri, &e. which ferics, by proceeding in 
. I 1 1 

the fame manner as in the cafe of ——-+ —-+-—-, &e. 
r Ls 7 


exprefling the value of an annuity certain, may be found 
r= 


Ufe. Zo find the amount of an annuity forborne any number 
of years not exceeding 100. Multiply the amount in the T'a- 
ble oppofite to the given number of years, and under the 
rate of interelt, by the given annuity. The produ& is the 
an{wer. 

Examples. 

1. What will an annuity of 5c/, amount to in 15 years, 
at 34 per cent. compound intereit? nf. 19.295681, mul- 
tiplied by 50, is 954/. 15s. 8d. 

2 What is the amount of an annuity of 20l. in 28 
years, at 4 per cent? Anf. 49.9675, multiplied by 20, is 
999! 75- ; 

3. A perfon is poffeffed of 1o00/. principal, bearing 4 
per cent. interelt, and in order to increafe his income, re- 
fulves, in addition to the intereft of 40/. to take out of his 
principal 20/. the firft year, and afterwards as much more 
as will be neceffary to make a conftant income of 6o/. per ann. 
in what time will he reduce his principal to nothing? dn/- 
In the fame time that an aanuity of 20/. would increafe at 4 
per cent. compound intereft to tooo/. that is, in 28 years by 
the preceding quettion. 

He that would gain farther information on this fubje& 
fhould confult Malcolm’s Arithmetic, from page 595 to the 
end; Simpfon’s Algebra, feé&.16.; Mr. Dodfon’s Mathe. 
matical Repofitory, p. 298, &c. Jones’s Synopfis, ch. ro. 
Phil. Tranf. vol. lxvi. p. to9, &c. 

For an explanation of the doétrine of annuities on lives, 
fee Assurance, CompLEMENT, Expectation, Lire 
Annuities, MorTALITY, REVERSIONS, SURVIVORSHIPS. 

Axnuiry, in Law, is a thing very diftinG from a rent- 
eharge, with which it is often confounded ; becaufe a rent- 
charge is a burden impofed upon, and ifluing out of lands ; 
whereas, an annuity 1s a yearly fum, chargeable only upon 
the perfon-of the grantor. Therefore, if a man by deed 
grant to another the fum of 20/. per annum, without ex- 
prefling out of what lands it fhall iffue, no land at all fhall be 
charged with it ; but it is a mere perfonal annuity ; which is 
of fo little account in the law, that if granted to an eleemo- 
fynary corporation, it is not within the ftatutes of mort- 
main: and yet a man may have a real cftate in it, though his 
fecurity is merely perfonal. 

If the annuitant of an annuity payable half yearly, fince 
the laft term of payment, die before the half year is com- 
pleted, nothing is due for the time he lives. There are now 
very few, if any grants of annuities, without a covenant for 
payment, expreffed or implied ; and therefore, where a dif- 
trefs cannot be made, or is not approved of, the grantee 
may bring an aétion of covenant, and recover the arrears 
in damages, with cofts of fuit. And that action is now 
ufually brought, real a€tions, and writs of annuity, being 
much out of ufe. 

The pra€tice of purchafing annuities for lives, at a 
certain price or premium, in{tead of advancing the fame 


ANN 


fum on an ordinary loan, arifes ufually from the ina- 
bility of the borrower to give the lender a permanent {e- 
curity for the return of the money borrowed, at any one 
period of time. He therefore flipulates (in effet) to repay 
annually, during his life, fome part of the money borrowed ; 
together with legal intereft for fo much of the principal as 
annually remains unpaid, and an additional compenfation for 
the extraordinary hazard run of lofing that principal en- 
tirely by the contingency of the borrower’s death ; all which 
confiderations, being calculated and blended together, will 
conftitute the juft proportion or quantum of the annuity 
which ought vo be granted. If, by the terms of the contra&, 
the lender’s principal is bond fide (and not colourably) put 
in jeopardy, no inequality of price will make it an ufurious 
baryain ; though under fome circumftances-of impofition, 
it may be relieved againfl in equity. ‘To throw, however, 
fome check upon improvident tranfaétions of this kind, 
which are ufually carried on with great privacy, the ftatute 
17 Geo. IIL. c.26. ufually called the “ Annuiry A&,” 
has directed, that upon the fale of any life-annuity of move 
than the value of ro/. per annum (unlefs on a fufficient 
pledge of lands in fee-fimple, or ttock in the public funds), 
the true confideration, which fhall be in money only, fhall be 
fet forth and defcribed in the fecurity itfelf; and a memorial 
of the date of the fecurity, of the names of the parties, ce/luy 
que trufis, cefluy que vies, and witneffes, and of the contide- 
ration money, thall, within 20 days after its execution, be 
enrolled in the court of Chancery, elfe the fecurity thall be 
null and void ; and in cafe of collufive praétices refpeéting 
the confideration, the court in which any ation is brought, 
or judgment obtained upon fuch collufive fecurity, may order 
the fame to be cancelled, and judgment (if any) to be va- 
cated: if the fecurity be fet afide for want of complying with 
the formalities of the act, the confideration, if fair and legal, 
may be recovered back by the grantee, in aétion of “affumpfit”’ 
againft the perfon aéually receiving fuch confideration 
money, but not again{t a furety: and alfo all contracts for the 
purchafe of annuities from infants, fhall remain utterly void, 
and be incapable of confirmation after fuch infants arrive to 
the age of maturity. Blackit. Com. vol. il. p. 4o—461, &c. 

Annuities, Public. See Nationat Dest and Funp. 

ANNULAR, Axnuvaris, fomething that relates to, 
or refembles a ring, by the Latins called annulus. 

Annuvar cartilage, or ANNULARIS, in Anatomy, is the 
fecond cartilage of the /arynx, being round, in fhape much 
refembling a ring, and invelting the whole /arynx ; called 
alfo cricoides. See Larynx. 

Annucar eclipfe, in Affronomy. See Ecripse. 

ANNULAR Agaments, ligamenta annularia, Is a name given 
to thofe ligaments which confine the tendons of the Carpus 
and Tarsus. 

Add, that the {phin@er mufcle of the anus is alfo called 
annularis, or annular mufcle, from its figure. 

ANNULAR procefs, or protuberance, is a prominent part of 
the MepuLLa oblongata. See Brain. 

Annutar is alfo an epithet given to the fourth finger ; 

opularly called the ring FINGER. 

ANNULARIA, in Entomology, a {pecies of PHALENA, 
of the geometra {feGtion. The wings are cinereous, with a 
brown itreak, a ring in the middle, and two brown bands be- 
hind: inhabits Germany. Fabricius, Gmelin, &c. 

ANNULARIS, a f{pecies of cERamByx, in the feGtion 
callidium, Gmelin’s arrangement. The thorax is fpotted with 
black, wing-cafes bidentated and rather greentfh, with three 
black bands, the firft annular: inhabits Siam. Fabricius and 
Gmelin. 

ANNULARIS, 
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Annuvarts, is alfoa fpecies of TENTHREDO, that inha- 
bits Auftria. It is fhining black, tips of the antenne white, 
fhanks of the legs ferruginous. Fabricius. 

Annutaris, in Jebthyology, a {pecies of cHxTODON. 

“The body is ftriated, and has a fmall ring on the Jateral line. 
Gmelin. The body is brown, with blue incurvated ftreaks, 
and covered with very fmall fcales ; the irides of the eyes are 
filvery ; gill-covers of two pieces, the anterior one of which is 
toothed and fpinous; lateral Jine parallel with the back, 
anus in the middle of the body; anal fin, round with a 
_ftreak of blue; dorfal fin, black brown, the others white. 
This is ikan batoe jang aboe, and ikan pampus cambodia, of 
Valent. Ind. &c. 
_  ANNULATA, in Entomology, a fpecies of cAssiDA, 
found in India, and defcribed by Fabricius. It is blue, with 
two rufous {pots on the thorax, and rings of the fame colour 
on the wing-cafes. Fab. and Gmelin. O4/. This isa large 
{pecies ; the thorax is obfcure, with a faint rufous {pot on 
each fide ; wing-cafes gibbous, dull blue, with fix rufous an- 
nulations ; beneath, black, with a rufous dot on both fides 
each fegment of the abdomen. 

ANNULATA, a fpectes of CHRYSOMELA, in the feion 
altica. It is brown bronzed; wing-cafes ftriated and cre- 
nated ; bafe of the antennz rufous; fhanks of the four an- 
terior legs rufous, with a bronzy-brown annulation. Lin- 
neus and Gmelin. 

Awnnuvara, a f{pecies of nepa, that inhabits the coaft of 
Coromandel. It is with a tail, fubrotund, pale brown; 
fhanks of the anterior legs pale, annulated with brown. Fa- 
bricius. 

Awnnuvara, a fpecies of spuinx, in the Linnean ar- 
rangement ; ZYGAENA, in that of Fabricius. ltis black, with 
fix yellow fpots on the anterior wings ; bafe of the pofterior 
wings and {pot yellow; abdomen annulated with yellow: 
inhabits New Holland. 

Awnnuvata, a fpecies of pHAL#NA, found in Ham- 
burgh, and defcribed by Fabricius. The wings are black, 
with {nowy-white fpots; fhanks of the legs annulated with 
white. 

AnnuLATA, a f{pecies of pHRyGANEA, that inhabits Eu- 
rope. It is brown, with long antennz annulated with white; 
inner and pofterior margins of the wings ciliated. Linnzus, 
Gmelin, &c. 

ANNULATA, a name under which two different fpecies 
of renTHREDO are defcribed by Gmelin in the Syftema 
Naturz ; one is the Linnzan fpecies of that name, but the 
other isadopted, with great impropriety, from the mantiffa of 
Fabricius. To prevent in fome meafure the confufion which 
might evidently arife from the fame name being afligned to two 
diftin&t infe&ts, it is neceffary to attend to the charafters of 
the two feGions to which they belong. Tenthredo annulata, 
Linn. isin the feGtion ‘ antennis filifermibus, articulis 7—9;”’ 
antenne filiform, with from feven to nine articulations ; 
and the other in that of * antennis ex-articulatis, extrorfum 
craffioribus ;?? antenne without articulations, and thickelt at 
the tip. The firft {pecies is yellow, with the antennz fome- 
what clavated and black; tip of the fhanks and ends of the 
feet annulated with black. The fecond is black, the abdo- 
men yellow, feet of the pofterior legs black, annulated with 
white. Fabricius Mantif. Both kinds inhabit Europe. 

ANNULATA, a {pecies of aris, found in Europe. It is 
{mall, and {mells like mufk ; the colour is black ; front and 
sings on the legs white. Linnzus and Fabricius. 

AnnuLatTa, a {pecies of rrpuLa. The wings are brown, 
variegated ; thighs annulated with white: inhabits Europe. 
Linnzus, Fabricius, &c. 
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Annurata, a fpecies of conors that inhabits Europe: 
The thorax is black ; abdomen cylindrical, varied with yel- 
low and black ; bafe of the wings and legs ferruginous, the 
latter annulated with brown. Linnaeus and Gmelin. 

ANNULATA, a fpecies of popura. It is livid, with black 
rings; and inhabits Europe. Fabricius and Gmelin. This 
is podura livida lutea, annulis tranfverfis nizris of Geof- 
froy. 

Annuata, in Conchology, a {pecies of osTREA, that in- 
habits the North Seas ; and {uppoféd by fome to bea variety 
of oftrea papyracea. The fhell is equivalve, orbicular, and 
white, with concentric femi-circles. Gmelin and Miuil. 

ANNULATA, a fpecies of voLtura. [ft is white, fmooth, 
with a carinated do:al ring ; its habitation is unknown, 
and there is a variety of it (8), undulated with pale red. 
Gmelin, Martini, &c. : 

Annutata, a fpecies of nELix. The fhell is umbilicated, 
flightly depreffed, and white ; wreaths four, the firft gibbous 
and bicarinated. Gmelin. 

ANNULATORIUS, in Entomology, a {pecies of 1cH- 
NEuMON, found in Great Britain, and defcribed by Fabri- 
cius from a fpecimen in the cabinet of Sir Jofeph Banks, 
Bart. The feutellum is yeHowifh ; thorax fpotted, and four 
firft fegments of the abdomen margined with yellow ; wings 
tranfparent. Fabricius and Gmelin. 

ANNULATUM, in Concholozy, a fpecies of pENTA- 
Lium. It is round and ftriated obliquely : found in a foffil 
ftate. Gmelin, Guettard, &c. 

ANNULATUS, in Conchology, a fpecies of TROCHUS, 
found in the fands of the Indian fea. ‘The wreaths are re- 
verfed, and ribbed on each fide; aperture almoft f{quare. 
Gmelin, Chemn. &c. This is a {mall fpecies, feareely ex- 
ceeding a quarter of an inch im length, and the number of 
wreaths are ufually from twelve to fifteen. 

Annuratos, is likewilé the fpecific name of a fhell 
of the TurBo genus; its native place is unknown: it 
is figured by Gualteri, and thus very concifely charaéterized 
by Gmelin; wreaths with a prominent and margined future : 
this fhell is white, a quarter of an inch in length, aperture 
fuboval. 

Annxuatus, in Entomology, a fpecies of curcuLto, 
that inhabits North America. It is pale, thorax and wing- 
eafes ftreaked with black. Fabricius and Gmelin. The 
ftreaks are difpofed tran{verfely, one upon the thorax, and 
two on the wing-cafes. 

ANNULATUS, a fpecies of CERAMBYX, in the feétion or 
family, j/fenocorus. The thorax is lineated, wing-cafes 
unidentated, antenne long, with three white rings. Fabri- 
ctus and Gmelin. O2/. The thorax is grey, with four white 
lines; the wing-cafes grey, brown at the tip, and edged 
with white; and the legs grey, with brown annulations, 
Cabinet of Sir Jofeph Banks, Bart. 

AwnuLatus, a fpecies of GryLtus, im the fection /- 
cufla, having a flattifh thorax, gibbous front, wings bluifh- 
black, and blue within: it inhabits America, and is of a 
reddifh grey, and rough, with elevated dots; abdomen an- 
nulated, with a few greenifh rings; antenne yellow, with 
black rings. 

Annutatus, a fpecies of cimex, defcribed by Fabri- 
cius and Gmelin as a native of Virginia. It is greyifh, 
thighs annulated with white. This belongs to the family 

Jpinofus, in the Gmelinian arrangement of cimices, and muit 
not be confounded with another of the fame name in the fa- 
mily oblongus, which is an European infe&t. It is black, pof- 
terior part of the thorax and anterior of the wing-cafes 
greyifh ; legs annulated with brown. Gmelin. There is alfo 
another 
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another {pecies of cimex in the family reduvins, called ANNU- 
tatus, which likewife inhabits Europe. The tips of the 
antenne are capillary; body black, with fanguineous fpots 
on the under fide. Linnaeus. This laft is cimex niger ruhpes 
of Degeer. 

AnnuLatus, a fpecies of 1CHNEUMON, that inhabits 
Europe. It is black, with rufous legs 5 thanks and feet of 
the pofterior pair annulated with white, Gmelin. 

AnnuLarus, a f{pecies of asitus, that inbabits India. 
It is cinereous; abdomen biack at the end; thighs tefta- 
ceous, annulated with black. Fabricius and Gmelin. 

Awnutatus, a {pecies of cunex. It is brown; abdo- 
men and legs annulated with white ; wings {potted. Fabri- 
cius and Gmelin. In the fize and fhape, this refembles the 
common gnat (culex pipiens); the beak is half the length 
of the body.  Inbabits Germany and Denmark. 

Annutatus, in Ornithology, a {pecies of ortoLus that 
inhabits America, and is confidered asa bird of prey. It is 

ellow ; head and neck black; greater wing-coyverts and 
quill-feathers blackifh, edged with pale yellow; a blackifh 
band acrofs the tail. Gmelin, &c. 

“This is the ring-tailed oriole of Latham ; avis ocotzinitz- 
can of Seba; are-en-queue of Buffon ; iGterus cauda annu- 
lata of Briffon; and cornix flava of Klein. It is about the 
fize of a pigeon; the bill yellow, and a little bent at the 
point; head and neck black; body yellow; tail yellow ; 
each feather marked tran{verfely with a broad blackifh band ; 
and which, when the tail is expanded, forms a crefcent, with 
the concave part towards the body ; legs grey. 

Axxucatus, in Zoology, a fpecies of corvper; de- 
{cribed by Linnzus and Gmelin, as having 190 abdominal 
{cuta or plates on the belly, and 96 fubcaudal feales ; but it 
appears from fynonymous authors, that the number of thofe 
plates and feales vary exceedingly in different {pecimens, and 
that its {pecific charaGters fhould rather be taken from tke 
colour, form and difpofition of the {pots, which are lefs liable 
to variations: in one inftance, for example, the abdominal 
{cuta amounted to only 184, and the fubcaudal fcales to 
60; in another to 186—S4; and ina third to 196—95.- 
Its general defcription is, back, cinereous grey, brownifh, 
or brownifh-white, with a band, or feries of round, alter- 
nate, brown fpots, that occafionally join or become confiu- 
ent, efpecially at fome diftance down the neck, and are 
ferrounded with pale margins; belly white. Dr. Shaw’s 
{pecific character is, C. grifeus, maculis dorfalibus rotundis 
fufcis pallido marginatis. Grey {nake, with round, brown, 
dorfal fpots, with pale margins. Vol. iii. p. 2. 490. 

This creature inhabits America, is from a foot and an 
half to two or three feet in length; the head is rather large, 
as are alfo the fcales that cover it; the tail gradually ta- 
pering. 

Anxnurarus, a fpecies of anGuts, of a white colour, 
with {traight brown itripes that meet on the under fide 5 tail 
tapering, and a double row of imbricated {cales beneath. 
Laur. Gmelin. 

ANNULET, from the Latin annulus, a ring, in He- 
raldéy, granted in coat-armour to thofe who were in con- 
fidence, or entrufted with efpecial commiffions by the 
king; the annulet, or ring, being the gage of the royal 
fayour and proteétion. It is alfo borne as a mark of filiation 
forthe fifth fon. The colour of the annu/et mult always be 
expreffed. 

‘Annulets were anciently reputed a mark of nobility and 
jurifdiétion ; it being the cuftom of prelates to receive their 
in eftiture per baculum & annulum. 

Awnubsts, in Archite@ure, are {mall {quare members, in 
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the Doric capital, placed under the quarter gronnd. They 
are allo called fillets liflels, &e. > 7 ey 

Annucer ts alfo ufed for a narrow flat moulding, com- 
mon to other parts of a column ; viz. the bafes, Rove eit 
as the capital; {0 called, becaufe it encompaffes the column 
around, In which fenfe annulet is frequently ufed for da- 
guette, or litile aftragal. D 

ANNULLING, eompounded of ad and nullus, none; 

. d. undoing ; the abolifhing of an aé&, procedure, fentenee 
or the like. i 

ANNULOSUS, in Entomology, a {pecies of 1chneu- 
mon, found in Europe. It is black; antenne flightly an- 
nulated with black ; legs rufous ; {ting fhort. Linvedi and 
Gmelin. 

ANNULUS, in Conchology, a {pecies of cypra, very 
common about ¢xmboyna, and alfo Alexandria. It is of an 
ochreaus coleur-on the outfide, and blue within. Its fpecific 
charaéter is, fhell furrounded on the back with a yellow ring 
Linnzus and Gmelin. This is the thoracicum quadratum of 
Rumphius. 

Annucus, in Entomology, a {pecics of cassipa, that in- 
habits Cayenne. It is yellowifh, brown in the difk, and an- 
pulated in the middle with yellow. Fabricius, Spec. Inf. 

Annutus, a fpecies of apis, grey and downy, thorax 
black; and a black clouded band !n the middle of the ab- 
domen. Linnzus and Gmelin. Inhabits Europe. 

Annutus, or Ring, in Geometry. The area of it 
may be had by finding the areas of the outer and inner 
circles, and their difference is the area required. Or, mul- 
tiply the fum of the diameters by their difference, and the 
produét by .7554. 

ANNUNCIADE, or Annuncratrion. This order was 
inftituted by Ame VI. earl of Savoy, under the title of 
the Collar, in 1362, in honour of the fifteen divine mytte- 
ries of the rofary. avin, on a miftaken ground, calls 
it The Order of the Manes of Love, in regard its founder 
had received of his lady a bracelet made of the trefles of 
her hair, plaited in love-knots; and that the Founder 
fhould fignify frappes, entres, rompes tout. It remained 
however, as the collar, till Charles III. or Le-bon, ditke 
of Savoy, who beftowed on it the title of the Annunciation 
from the picture of the Annunciation which he sane 
to the collar. The founder appointed the number of 
knights to be fifteen ; among whom was Sir Richard Mufard, 
an Englifh gentleman, in 1434; their number was increafed 
in 1568, to twenty. Riene caltle, in Buger, was their prin- 
cipal feat. The ancient collar was of gold, three fingers broad ; 
on which were engraved the letters F.E.R.T and rie 
Knot, called the Savoy Knot, at the end of each F.E.R.T. 
which, with three other Knots entwited one within the other, 
made up the circumference pendant at the collar, witlie 
out any figure. The initials were fuppofed to be for the 
words Fortitudo Ejus Rhodum Tenuit, alluding to Ama- 
deus le Grand, who fo valiantly defended Rhodes againtt the 
Turks in 1310. This, however, was long after the houfe 
of Savoy took that device, as appears from the coins of 
Lewis de Savoy, baron de Vaud, who died in 1301; as 
alfo from the monument of Thomas de Savoy, who died in 
1233, whereon was lying at the feet of his portraiture, a dog, 
bearing a collar about his neck, with the word Fert; 
alfo a filver coin of Peter de Savoy (who ereGted in England 
the building of that name in the Strand, temp. Hen. 111.) 
whereon is the word FERT, in Gothic charaéters. Duke 
Charles III. furnamed the Good, in 1518, ordered that the 
badge or my/ffery of the Annunciation of the Bleffed Virgin 
fhould be reprefented within a circle of gold, formed of 
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true-lover’s knots, pendant to the collar, which was to be 
of gold, weighing two hundred gold crowns, and compofed 
of the letters F. E. R. T. intermixed with true-lover’s knots, 
feparated by fifteen rofes of gold, five of them enamelled 
white, five red, and five partly white and red, and edged 
with two thorns gold. he knights wear in common the 
badge pendant to three {mall chains of gold round the 
neck. ‘The reigning king of Sardinia is fovereign of the 
order. 

ANNUNCIATION, compounded of adand nuncio, J 
declare, the tidings which the angel Gabriel brought to the 
Holy Virgin, of the incarnation of Chrift. 

The Greeks call it euxyfeaizuos, good tidings, and xaigitic- 
pos, falutation. 

ANNuNCIATION is alfo the name of a feaft, celebrated 
annually on the 25th of March, popularly called Lady-day, 
in commemoration of that wonderful event. 

Some authors are of opinion, that the feaft was originally 
folemnized in honour of our Saviour ; and that the holding 
it in the name and honour of the Virgin is of much later 
flanding. This feaft feems to be of great antiquity. Among 
the fermons of St. Augultin, who died in 430, we have two 
upon the Annunciation. Proculus, who died in 446, and 
Chryfoftom in 407, have, in their works, difcourfes on this 
fubje&. But the Proteftant writers reject thefe authorities, 
and the writings on which they are founded, as fpurious. 
Bingham refers the commencement of this feaft to the fe- 
venth century. 

Several of the eaftern churches celebrate the Annunciation 
at a different feafon from thofe of the weft. The Syrians 
call it Bafcarach, q.d. fearch, inguiry ; and mark it in the 
calendar for the firft day of December. The Armenians 
hold it on the fifth of January: thus anticipating the 
time, to prevent its falling in Lent; but the Greeks make 
no feruple of celebrating the feflival even in Lent. In the 
weit likewife, there has been fome variation as to the 
time of keeping this feaft. The tenth council of Toledo, 
in 636, ordained it to be celebrated eight days before 
Chriltmas. 

The Jews alfo give the title Annunciation to part of the 
ceremony of their paffover; viz. that, wherein they ex- 
plain the origin and occafion of that folemnity. This ex- 
planation they call 4397; (Zaggada, q. d. the Aununci- 
ation. 

ANNUNCIATOR, in the Greek Church, an officer 
whofe bufinefs is to give notice of the feafts and holydays to 
be obferved. 

ANNUNTIATE, Annuntrapa, or AnnuntiaTa, 
a denomination common to feveral orders, both religious 
and military; inflituted with a view to the Annunciation. 
The firft religious order of this kind was inftituted in 1232, 
by feven Florentine merchants. Thefe are alfo called /er- 
vites, q. a. fervants. 

The fecond was a nunnery at Bourges, founded in 1500, 
by Joan of Valois, queen of France, after her divorce from 
Lewis XII. 

The third was alfo a nunnery, founded by a Genoefe 
lady in 1604. The fourth was a friary, founded by Cardi- 
nal Torrecremata, at Rome, in 1460: which laft became 
fo very rich, that they gave fortunes of 60 Roman crowns 
to above four hundred girls, on the anniverfary of the An- 
nunciation. 

ANNY, in Geography, a river of France, on the coaft of 
the Englifh channel, north of the river Soame, and fouth 
from Boulogne. 

ANOA, in Zoolozy, Bos bubalus anoa, a variety of the 
buffalo, mentioned by Pennant, Hilt. of Quadr. vol. i. 

Vot. II. 
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p- 30, This animal is about the fize of a middling fheep ; 
it inhabits the mountains of Celebes ; is very fierce, lives in 
{mall herds, fheltering itfelf in the caverns of the mountains; 
is caught with difficulty, and is very impatient of confine- 
ment. 

ANOBIUM, in Entomology, a genus of coveorrrrovs 
infects, in the Fabrician fyitem, having four clavate palpi, or 
feelers ; jaws obtufe and dentated ; lip entire ; and antennz 
filiform ; with the three extreme joints elongated, and rather 
thicker than the others. Fabricius. This genus includes 
fome infects of the prinus and DERMESTES genera, of the 
Linnean fy{tem, and nyrenus of Geoffroy ; befides fome 
new fpecies not defcribed by either. In the Species Infec- 
torum, the {pecies of this genus are, pertinax, molle, fru- 
mentarium, flavipes, nigrum, lineatum, cyaneum, & minutum, 
in all eight fpecies: the arrangement in the lat fyftem 
of that author, Entomologia Syftematica, is fomewhat dif- 
ferent, being teffellatum, itriatum, rufipes, caftaneum, per- 
tinax, boleti, molle, paniceum, abietis, planum, capente, 
minutum, micans, & nitidum. 

Olivier adopts the genus anonium after Fabricius, de- 
{eribing the fpecies teflellatum, ftriatum, caftaneum, & pani- 
ceum, as infeéts of that genus; and Gmelin, in the Syftema 
Nature, makes the firft divifion of the prinus of Linnzus, 
‘¢ palpis clavatis,” (clavate feelers), anoBrumM of Fab. to dif- 
tinguifh them from the true p/int which have the feelers fili- 
form. Profeffor 'Thunberg has alfo defcribed feveral fpecies 
of anobium in his Novy. Inf. as rufipes, ceeruleum, &c. but 
which Gmelin configns to the DERMEsTeEs genus in the Lin- 
nan fyftem. 

ANOCHUS, an imaginary name of a medicine, concern- 
ing which many fruitlefs conjetures have been made. The 
word occurs only in Gaza’s tranflation of the account which 
Theophraftus has left us of the Evonymus of thofe times. 
The author fays, that the goats which eat the leaves and 
fruit of the euonymus were killed by it, and that they died of 
a ttoppage of the bowels, which he has expreffed by the 
word avoxw, derived from the verb avery, which fignifies a 
retention of the ftools. 

It is to be obferved by the way, that the euonymus of the 
Greeks could not be the fame plant known at this time by 
that name, fince the cattle eat our euonymus or Sufanus 
whenever they can get it, and that without any danger ; but 
the defcriptions of thefe plants in the ancient and modern 
authors fhew alfo that they were very different. 

ANOCTORON, in Leclefiaftical Hiftory, a name ufed 
by fome writers for a church. 

Anofora properly import Roman halls, divers of which 
were converted into churches. In which fenfe ancora 
amount to much the fame with Basiticz. 

ANOCYSTI, in Natural Hijlory, the name of one of 
the fubdivifions of the ecHinus genus, in the arrangement 
of Klein and other naturalifts; confilling of fuch as have 
the vent at the top of the fhell, and ail the tentacula fimple, 
(ano verticali, tentaculis undique fimplicibus). This is the 
firft of the three principal divitions of the echini in the Lin- 
nean fyftem, by Gmelin ; the fecond is srisst of Miiller, in 
which the vent is fituated at the bottom of the fhell, and the 
mouth deftitute of tentacula; the third is sparanc1 of 
Miiller, having the vent on the fide, and the mouth furnifhed 
with pencilled tentacula. Each of thofe divilions.are again 
fubdivided according to the fhape of the fhell. See 
Ecuinus. 

ANODA, in Botany. See Siva. 

In Gmelin’s edition of Linnus, anoda is a genus of the 
monadelphia polyandria clafs and order; the characters of 
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which are, that the ca/yx is fimple, femiquinquefid, perma- 
nent, and very much dilated by the ripe fruit ; and the cap. 
file is many-celled, above hemifpherical, beneath feliate- 
plane, with fingle-feeded cells. There are three {pecies. 
1. A. dillexiana, with wiangular leaves, the lower crenated, 
the upper obfoletely crensied and petiolated, with pedun- 
cles axillary, ingle-flowered, and very long. 2. A. haflata, 
fida crillata, with cordated, angulate leaves ; the upper elon- 

ated and hatlated, with very long, axillary, and fingle- 
Sombect peduncles. 3. A. ¢ri/oba, with the inferior leaves 
cordated, fomewhat angulate and crenated; the upper tri- 
lobed, with axillary, folitary, very long, and fingle-flowered 
peduncles, 

ANODYNE, derived from the privative «, and odvwaw, 
doleo, to be in pain, in Phyfic, is underttood of fuch reme- 
dies, as calm and afluage pain. It is now generally em- 
ployed for thofe medicines which relieve pain by diminifh- 
ing or deltroying fenfibility ; and in this fenfe, the general 
term is allowable. 

Anodynes are of two kinds; the fir proper, called alfo 
paregorics. The fecond {purious, or improper, which rather 
ftupefy than alleviate ; acting only by inducing a ftupor, 
drowfinefs, or fleep. ‘Thefe are more properly called narco- 
ties, hypnotics, or opiates. 

The true anodynes are applied externally to the part af- 
fe&ed. Such, among the clafs of fimples, are the onion, 
lily, root of mallows, leaves of violets, elder, &c. Cam- 
phor is faid to be the beft anodyne in nervous cafes, and at 
the decline of fevers. 

A\nodynes fhould not be given without great caution, nor 
on a full ftomach, nor in dropfies. Hemlock procures eafe 
and fleep, without caufing that head-ach next morning, 
ufually complained of after taking opium. If the pulfe be 
ftrong, a larger dofe is fafe; if weak, a lefs dofe muft be 

iven, 

We have alfo certain compound medicines in the fhops, 
prepared with this intention, and called by this name. Such 
is the anodyne liniment, commonly called anodyne Lalfam, pre- 
pared in the following manner: take of opium one ounce, 
white Cattile foap ae ounces, camphor two ounces, 
effential oil of rofemary half an ounce, and rectified 
fpirit of wine two pounds; digeft the opium and foap 
in the fpirit for three days; then to the {trained liquor 
add the camphor and oil, diligently fhaking the veffel. It is 
recommended not only for procuring eafe in the moft racking 
extremities of pain, but alfo for aflifting in difcharging the 
peccant matters that occafioned it. This balfam is much the 
fame with the modern ofodeldoc. A ready way of preparing 
an ufeful, fafe, and efficacious auodyne, is as follows: take 
half an ounce of opium, diffolve it in a gentle heat in three 
ounces of water, {train the folution, and evaporate it to a 
dry fub{tance ; grind this to powder in a gla‘s mortar with 
twice the quantity of loaf-fugar, and you have an excellent 
preparation of opium, to be given three or four grains for a 
dofe. Shaw’s Leét. p. 233. 

By diffolving the opium thus in water, we get rid, not 
only of its grofs and foul parts, but alfo of its refinous, 
which are found much more pernicious than the reft ; and 
by dividing its parts afterwards with fugar, the medicine 
is rendered more uniform, refoluble, and mifcible with ani- 
mal fluids. 

But however opium is prepared, it ftill muft be acknow- 
ledged, that it retains qualities that make it little lefs than 
a poifon in a very large dofe; whence it were much to be 
wifhed fomething could be found that would be more inno- 
cent, and yet an{wer the fame purpofe. And this camphor 
and nitre will do on many, though not on all occafions, 
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An anodyne ointment may be prepared, by mixing ten 
drams of oltve oil, half an ounce of yellow wax, and one 
dram of crude opium. Opium, thus externally applied, 
will in fome degree produce the fame effect, as when it is 
ufed under the form of anodyne balfam, in which tate it 
produces effefts more immediately ; but under this form, its 
effets are more permanent. The prefent ointment alfo fur- 
nifhes an ufeful drefling for fores attended with fevere pain. 
Tor Hoffman’s anodyne, fee Liquor Mineralis Anodynus. 

ANOINTED. See Curist, and Messian. 

ANOINTERS, in ELcclefiaflical Hiflory, a religious fe& 
formerly fubfifting in fome parts of England, fo called from 
the ceremony they ufed in anointing all perfons before they 
admitted them into their church. They founded their opi- 
nion of anointing upon the fifth of James, verfes 14 and 
15. See Plott’s Oxfordhh. 208. 

ANOINTING, a term ufed by painters. It implies their 
method of reftoring the effeét of the colours, after the oil 
has been drained out of them, by the abforption of the 

round of the picture, or the former coat or layer of co- 
aes whilft they were drying, termed improperly the fink~ 
ing of the colours. This anointing is performed by means 
of varnifh, oil, or both together, rubbed in with an hard 
hogs-hair tool. Befides reltoring the appearance of the 
colours, it has another effe&; that of difpofing the piéture 
to receive with advantage the future touches of the brufh or 
pencil. When the anointing is newly laid on, it promotes 
foftnefs and union ; and when almolt, but not perfe@ly dry, 
it difpofes the pi€ture to receive fmart or crank touches, 
Some painters have been more liberal in the quantity of var- 
nifh, &c. in anointing than may be judicious; too much oil 
fhould not be applied to the more brilliant and lighter parts 
of pictures ; nor fhould japanners’ gold-fize be introduced in 
anointing, unlefs with great caution. 

Without an application of this nature, it would be almoft 
impoffible for the painter of delicate works to proceed with 
any degree of certainty. The beft mixture for this purpofe, 
is an equal quantity of ftrong drying oil and maftich varnifh 
united. This will retain its clammy nature long enough for 
the purpofe of the artift, while he covers with paint the 
avointed portion. 

Thofe who proceed more flowly with the pencil than is 
ufual, will do well to ufe a little far linfeed oil with the mix- 
ture we have mentioned, which will not fo foon grow hard 
or dry. Gerrard Laireffe, whofe pittures retain their co- 
lours, has recommended this mixture with fat oil, upon re- 
touching piétures; and this in a plentiful manner, in order 
that the piéture may not require varnifhing. On the con- 
trary, Mr. Bardwell recommends the anointing as neceflary, 
but that almoft the whole fhould be wiped off with an old 
filk handkerchief, before the paint is applied to the pi€ture. 
‘The glazing colours fhould in general be appliedwith a liberal 
ufe of the anointing mixture ; and thofe colours which are 
ufed in the fcumbling of pi@tures fhould be employed more 
{paringly. See Grazinc and Scumsuine. Titian appears 
to have proceeded in this manner with his pi€tures, and to 
have thus produced his moft admirable effects. 

ANOLE, in Zoology, the name of a fpecies of lizard 
common in the Weft Indies, about houfes and plantations, 
It is of the tize of the common lizard of Europe, but its head 
is longer ; its {kin is of a yellowifh colour, and its back va- 
riegated with green, blue, and grey lines running from the 
neck to the tail. ‘They creep into holes for the night, and 
there make a continual and very difagreeable noife ; in the 
day time, they are always in motion. 

ANOLYMPIADES, in Antiquity, a name given by the 
Eleans to thofe Olympic games which had been Sepe = 
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under the diretion of the Pifeans and Arcadians. The 
Eleans claimed the fole right of managing the Olympic 
games, in which they fometimes met with competitors. The 
hundred and fourth Olympiad was celebrated by order of the 
Arcadians, by whom the Eleans were at that time reduced 
very low; this, as well as thofe managed by the inhabitants 
of Pifa, they called asorvyriades, unlawful Olympiads, and 
left them out of their annals, wherein the names of the vic- 
tors, and other occurrences, were regiftered. Potter, Arch, 
Gree. 

ANOMALA, in Conchology, a fpecies of PATELLA, in 
the family “ integerrimz abfque vertice mucronato.”” It isa 
‘coarfe, brown, orbicular hell, with the vertex fubmarginal ; 
and inhabits the deeps of the Norway feas. Miill. This thell 
is minute and rough, with fine elevated dots; fometimes of 
a cinereous colour, and blue beneath. The animal confifts 
of two reddifh, tough, twifted maffes, which are fringed the 
whole length; the fringes are yellow, compofed of rigid 
hairs, and connected with the reft of the body by a blue ten- 
‘don; the ovaries are ramofe, and orange; the eggs globofe. 
It is uncertain whether this fhell belongs to the patella ge- 
nusornot. Mill. Gmelin. 

ANOMALISTICAL Yar, in Afronomy, called alfo 
periodical year, is the {pace of time in which the earth pafles 
through her orbit. 

“The anomaliftical, or common year, is fomewhat longer 
than the tropical year; by reafon of the precession of the 
equinox. The apfes of all the planets have a fimilar pro- 
greflive motion ; whence they take a longer time in arriving 
at the aphelion, which has advanced a little, than in attain- 
ing to the fame fixed ftar. £. G. The tropical revolution of 
the fun, with refpeé to the equinox, is 365" 5° 48’ 45”5 but 
the fidereal revolution, or return to the fame fixed ftar, is 

65° 6" g! 103”; and the anomaliftic revolution is 365° 6" 
15’ 20”, becaufe the fun’s apogee advances each year 653” 
with refpect to the equinoxes; and the fun cannot arrive at 
the apogee till he has paffed over 653” more than the revolu- 
tion of the year an{wering to the equinoxes. To find the 
‘anomaliftic revolution, ufe this proportion: As the whole 
fecular motion of a planet, minus the motion of its aphelion, 
is to 100 years, or 3155760000 feconds, fo is 360° to the 
‘duration of the anomaliftic revolution. 

ANOMALOUS, irregular, fomething that deviates 
from the ordinary rule and method of other things of the 
fame kind. 

The word is not compounded of the privative « and youoc, 
law, as is ufually imagined ; for whence, on fuch fuppofi- 
tion, fhould the laft fylable a/, arife? But it comes from the 
Greek eymporns, uneven, rough, irregular, formed of the pri- 
vative « and opaAos, plain, even. 

Anomatous verbs, in Grammar, are fuch as are irregu- 
lar in their conjugations; deviating from the rules or formu- 
las obferved by others, 

There are anomalous verbs, or irregular inflexiens of verbs, 
in all languages. In the Englith, the chief irregularity of 
our anomalous verbs lies in the formation of the preter tenfe, 
and paflive participle; though this only holds of the native 
‘Teutonic or Saxon words, and not of the foreign words, bor- 
rowed from the Latin, French, &c. 

The principal irregularity arifes from the quicknefs of our 
pronunciation, whercby we change the confonant d into ¢, 
cutting off the regular ending ed. 

Thus for mixed, we write mixt or mix’d; for dwelled, 
dwelt, or dwell’d; for fnatched, fnatcht, &c. But this pro- 
perty is rather of the nature of a contraction than an irregu- 
larity ; and is complained of by fome of our politer writers 
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as an abufe, to the difadvantage of our language, tending to 
disfigure it, and turn a tenth part of our fmootheft words 
into clufters of confonants; which is the more inexcufable, 
becaufe our want of vowels has been the general complaint 
of the beft writers. 

Another irregularity relates to the preter tenfe, and paf- 
five participle. hus give, if it were regular, or formed 
according to the rule, would make gived, in the preter tenfe, 
and the paffive participle ; whereas it makes gave in the pre- 
ter tenfe, and given in the paffive participle. 

ANOMALY, in Grammar, denotes an irregularity in 
the accidents of a word, whereby it deviates from the com- 
mon rules of paradigms, whereby other words of the like 
kind are governed. 

ANomALy, in Afronomy, is an irregularity in the motion 
of a planet, whereby it deviates from the aphelion or apogee, or 
the angular diftance of a planet from the APHELION or APO- 
GEE; that is, the angle formed by the line of the apfides, 
and another line drawn through the planet. 

Kepler diftinguifhes three kinds of anomaly ; mean, eccen- 
tric, and true. 

ANOMALY, mean, or Simple, in the Ancient Aftronomy, is 
the diftance of a planet’s mean place from the apogee, which 
Ptolemy calls the angle of mean motion. 

In the modern aftronomy, it is the time in which a pla- 
net, defcribing an ellipfe APQ (Plate I. Aflronomy, fig. 9.)s 
round the fun in the focus, moves from its aphelion A, to 
the mean place or point of its orbit P; or, it is the angular 
diftance of the planet at a given time from the aphelion, fup- 
pofing that it had moved uniformly with its mean angular 
velocity. 

Hence, as the elliptic area ASP, is proportional to the 
time in which the planet defcribes the are AP; the area 
may reprefent the mean anomaly. Or thus, the area ASN, 
found by drawing a line IP through the planet’s place, 
perpendicular to the line of the apfides AQ, till it cuts the 
circle AVQ,, and drawing the line SN, may reprefent the 
mean anomaly ; for this-area is every where proportional to 
the former area ASP, as is demonftrated by Dr. Gregory, 
Phil. Tranf. N° 447. Or, if ST be drawn perpendicular 
to the radius NC produced, then the mean anomaly will be 
proportional to ST + the circular are AN, as Keil has 
demonftrated in his “ Aftronomical Leétures,?? Le@. II. 
Hence, if ND be taken equal to ST, the arc AD, or the 
angle ACD, will be the mean anomaly for praétical pure 
poses, expreffed in the degrees of a circle; the number of 
thofe degrees being to 360°, as the elliptic trilineal area ASP, 
is to the whole area of the ellipfe ; and the degrees of mean 
anomaly are thofe contained in the are AD, or angle ACD. 

Anomaty of the eccentric, or of the centre, in the Modern 
Aflronomy, isan arc AK, of the eccentric circle (fg. 9.), 
included between the aphelion A, and a right line NI, 
drawn through the centre of the planet P, perpendicularly 
to the line of the apfides AQ ; or, it is the angle ACN at 
the centre of the circle. Hence the eccentric anomaly is to 
the mean anomaly, as AN to AN + ST; or, as AN to 
AD; or, as the angle ACN to the angle ACD. 

In the Ancient Afironomy, it is an arc of the zodiac, ter- 
minated by the line of the apfides, and the line of the mean 
motion of the centre. See the methods of finding the ano- 
maly of the eccentric, in Phil. Tranf. N° 447. 

ANOMALY, true, or equated, is the angle at the fun ASP, 
under which a planet’s diftance AP from the zphclion ap. 
pears; or, it is the angle or area, taken proportional to the 
time in which the planet moves from the mean place P, to 
its aphelion A; or, in other words, it is the angle formed by 
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the radius veGor, or line SP, drawn from the fun to the pla- 
net, with the line of the apfidess 

Hence, in the fun’s motion, it will be the diftance of his 
true place from the apogee. 

The true anomaly being given, the mean one is eafily 
found. But it is much more difficult to find the ¢rue 
anomaly from the mean anomaly given, at leaft by any di- 
rect procefs. Kepler, who firlt. propofed this problem, 
and from whom it is called ‘ Kepler’s Problem,” could 
not find a direét method of refolving it, and therefore 
ufed an indire&t one, by the rule of falfe pofition; as may 
be feen in Kepler’s Epitom Attron. Copern. p. 695. 
See alfo Wolfius’s Elem, Altron. apud Oper. § 692, &c. 
tom. ili. p. 47. Tor the angle ASP, which is the true ano- 
maly, being given, the point’ P will be given, and confe- 
quently the proportion of the area ASP to the whole 
ellipfe, or of the mean anomaly to 360°. For the further 
illultration of this fubje@, let a body move uniformly in the 
circle from A to D with the mean angular velocity of the 
body in the ellipfe, whilft the body moves in the ellipfe from 
A to P; then, from what has been above ftated, the angle 
ACD is the mean, and the angle ASP the ¢rue anomaly ; 
and the difference of thefe two angles is called the equation 
of the planet’s centre, or PROSTHAPHERESIS. Let p= the 
periodic time in the ellipfe or circle (the periodic times 
being fuppofed equal), and ¢ =the time of deferibing AP 
or AD; then, as the bodies in the ellipfe and circle defcribe 
equal areas in equal times, about S and C refpedtively, we 
have the area ADC: areaof the circle ::¢:/, and area of the 
ellipfe : area ASP :: p: 4; allo the area of the circle: area 
of the ellipfe :: area ASN : area ASP; confequently the 
area ADC : area ASP :: area ASN: area ASP, and hence 
ADC = ASN; from both which, let the area ACN, 
which is common, be taken away, and the area DCN = 
SNC; but DCN = DN x CN, and SNC = 3ST x 
CN; therefore ST = DN. Now if ¢be given, the are 
AD will be given; for as the body in the circle moves uni- 
formly, we have p:¢:: 360°: AD. ‘Thus we always find 
the mean anomaly at any given time, provided that the time 
be known when the body was in the aphelion; hence, by 
finding ST or ND, we fhall know the angle NCA, called 
the eccentric anomaly, from whence, by one proportion, we 
fhall be able to find the angle ASP the ¢rve anomaly. ‘The 
problem is therefore reduced to this; to find a triangle CST, 
fuch, that the angle C + the degrees of an are equal to ST 
may be equal to the given angle ACD. This may be expe- 
ditioufly done by trial in the following manner, given by 
M. de la Caille in his Aftronomy. Find what arc of the 
circumference of the circle ADQE is equal to CA, by 
faying, 355 : 113 :: 180° : 57° 17’ 44”, 8 the number of 
degrees of an arc equal in length to the radius CA: hence 
CA :CS:: 57° 17’ 44”, 8: the degrees of an arc equal to 
CS. Affime, therefore, the angle SCT, multiply its fine 
into the degrees in CS, and add it to the angle SCT, and if 
it equal the given angle ACD, the fuppofition was right; if 
not, add or iubtraé the difference to or from the firft fuppo- 
fition, according as the refult is Jefs or greater than ACD, 
and repeat the operation, and in a very few trials you will 
obtain the accurate value of the angle SCT’. The degrees in 
ST may be moft readily obtained by adding the logarithm of 
CS to the logarithm of the fine of the angle SCT, and fub- 
tracting 10 from the index, and the remainder will be the 
logarithm of the degrees of ST. 

Having found the value of AN, or of the angle ACN, 
the eccentric anomaly, we may proceed to find the angle 
ASP, or the #rue anomaly. 


Let uv be the other focus, and put AC =1; th 
Eucl. b. ii. prop. 12. SP? - Pv’ Us vS* + 208 x et by 
vS+2vl xX v5 = 2Cv-+2vl x 2SC = 2CI x 2S8C; hence 
SP + Po: 2Cl i: 28C: SP — Pv; or 2: 2Cl:: 28C: 
SP—2—SP, ori: CI::SC:SP—1; hence SP=—y 
+CS x CI =f + CS x cof. ACN. By plain trigo- 

TCO TARE | perenne pee i 
ery ASP = ng LASP) See Mauduit’s 
Trig. or Crackelt’s Tranfl. ch. i. Th. 6. But SP, or1-+CS 
x cof, ACN : rad. =1 :: SI, or CS + Cl, or CS + cof, 
AGN: cof ASP VES Reel AEN. oy, 
1+CS x cof. ACN 

eee — cof. ASP 

H 7. LASP| (= Sas) = 

ence tang. 4ASP| ; pea Ae 

1+CS x cof. ACN — CS — cof. ACN 
1+CS x col, ACN +CS + cof. ACN — 
1—CS +cof. ACN x CS—1 _ SQ—cof. ACN x SQ_ 
1+CS+cof.ACNxCS+1 SA-+cof.ACNxSA™ 
1—cof.ACN | SQ. 
1 +cof. ACN i SACs 
i es SK: SS 
tang. £ CN} x SA'S therefore 4/SA : ,/SQ :: tang, 
ZACN : tang. ASP confequently, as ACN is known, 
we obtain ASP the true anomaly. £.G. Required the 
true place of Mercury on Augult 26, 1740, at noon, 
the equation of the centre, and its diftance from the 
fun. By M. de la Caille’s Aftronomy, Mercury was in its 
aphelion on Augult the oth at 6" 37’. Hence, on Auguft 
the 26th, it had paffed its aphelion 16" 17" 23’; therefore, 
87° 23" 15 32” (the time of one revolution): 164 17" 23° 
1: 360° ; 68° 26! 28”, the arc AD, or mean anomaly. 
Now (according to this author), CA : CS :: 1011276: 
211165 2: 57° 17! 44", 8: 11° 57! 50” = 43070", the va- 
lue of CS reduced to the are of a circle, the log. of which 
is 4.6341749. Alfo, 68° 26’ 28” = 246388". Affume 
the angle SCT to be 60° = 216030", and the operation to 
find the angle ACN will fland thus: 


nometry, 


(by the above theorem in Trigon. ) 


4-6341749 
9-9375306 log. of - 216000 =a 
TMS Sy 5 omy Mize 
253300 
246388 
6912 =b , 
4-6341749 


209088 = a—b ="58° 4’ 48" —- 
36557 


245645 
246385 


9:9287987 -  - 
4-5629739 - - 


“43 =d 
4.6341749 * i. 
9-9297694 = = 
4-5639443 


209831 =c-+-d=58° 17! 11" =e 
36639 


7 45341749 
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4.6341740 
9.9296626 - - 209749= e-— f=58°15'49" =o 
eS aS 36630 
256379 
246388 
g=h 


Hence, as the difference between the value deduced from 
the affumption and the true value is now diminifhed about 
g times every operation, the next difference would be 1”; if, 
therefore, we add 4 to g, and then fubtraé&t 1”, we get 58° 
15! 57" for the true value of the angle ACN, the eccentric 
anomaly. Hence we may find the true anomaly ASP from 
the proportion above given, by logarithms, in the following 
manner : 

7 58"L(ZACN) - - = 9.7461246 
£ Log. SQ=CA—CS=1011276—211165 29515751 


12.6976997 


1 Log. Biro mnC Patol 1276-ar1 pa 3.043641 


122441 . - 


Log. tang. 24° 16’ 15” (ZASP) - -  9.6540856 
Hence the ¢rue anomaly is 48° 32’ 30", Since the aphe- 
lion A was in 8* 13° 54’ 30”, the true place of Mercury was 
to° 2° 24’.. And hence 68° 26’ 28”—48° 32' 30” = 19° 
53/58", the equation of the centre. Allo SP=1+CS x cof. 
ACN = 1, 16953 the diftance of Mercury from the fun, 
the radius of the circle, or the mean diftance of the planet, 
ing unity. 
eas the ie at D and P are fuppofed to have departed 
from A at the fame time, and will coincide again at Q, 
ADQ and APQ being performed in half the time of a re- 
volution ; and as at A the planet moves with its leaft angu- 
lar velocity, therefore from A to Q, or in the firlt fix figns 
of anomaly, the angle ACD will be greater than ASP, or 
the mean will be greater than the true anomaly ; but from Q_ 
to A, orin the laft fix figns, as the planet at Q moves with 
its greate{t angular velocity, the true will-be greater than the 
mean anomaly. When the eccentricity, and confequently the 
angle NCD, is very fmall, asin the orbits of Venus and the 
earth, ND, confidered as very nearly a ftraight line, will be 
equal and parallel to ST’; in which cafe SD is parallel to 
CN, and confequently the angle NCD=CDS. In the tri- 
angle DCS, the two fides DC and CS, and the included 
angle DCS, the fupplement of DCA, are known; and 
hence we can find the angle CDS or DCN. If DCN be 
not greater than 13°, the conclution will be accurate to a fe- 
cond. When the angle DCN is not very fmall, M. Caffini, in 
his « Elements of Aitronomy,”’ p. 144, has given the follow- 
ing method of finding it: draw Dz perpendicular to ST, 
and Tz is the fine of the are DN; confequently Sz is the 
difference between the are DN and its fine, or between the 
are of the angle CDS and its fine ; compute, therefore, the 
angle CDS, and from a table thewing the difference between 
- the arcs of a circle and their fines, to a given radius, take the 
difference between the arc and its fine; fay SD : Sz:: rad. : 
fine SDz, which fubtra&t from the angle SDC, and you 
have the angle zDC, or the alternate angle DCN. The 
re(t of the operation is the fame as before. 
£.G. To find the true anomaly of Mercury, the mean 
being 60°. Let the mean diftance of Mercury be 100000, 
and the eccentricity CS will be 20878, according to Caf~ 
fini; hence, in the triangle DCS, DC = roooco, 
CS = 20878, and the angle DCS = 120°; therefore 
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DC = 111905, and the angle SDC = 9° 17/52", corre- 
{ponding to which, in fuch a table as that juft mentioned, will 
be the value of Sz = 7120; hence, I11QO5 2°71 3: rad. ; 
fine of SDx = 2! 11", which, fubtra&ted fron 9° 17! 52”, 
leaves 9° 15’ 4%" for the angle DCN, which, fubtrated 
from 60°, leaves 50° 44’ 19" for the angle NCA. Hence, 
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12.1250878 
2.5411735 

- 9-5839140 
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Confequently the true anomaly is 41° 
tion of the centre is 18° 1/ 24", 

The fir geometrical folution of Kepler’s problem, was 
that of Dr. Wallis, by means of the protracted cycloid ; 
which was alfo effected in a fimilar manner by Sir Ifaac New- 
ton, Principia, lib. i. prop. 31. But thefe methods being 
unfit for the purpofe of the praétical aftronomer, many ap- 
proximations have been given by various feries ; of thefe, fe- 
veral have been propofed by Sir Ifaac Newton in his « Frag- 
menta Epiltolarum,”’ p. 26; and alfo in the f{cholium to the 
propofition above-mentioned, which is the beft, as it is 
adapted not only to the planets, but alfo to the comets, 
whofe orbits are very eccentric. Dr. Gregory, in his « Af- 
tron.”” lib. iii, has alfo given the folution by a feries; as 
well as M. Reyneau, in his “ Analyfe Demontrée,”’ Pp: 7135 
&c. The method afcribed by fome writers to Dr. Seth Ward, 
profeflor of aftronomy at Oxford, and publifhed in his « Af- 
tronomia Geometrica,” in 1654, though M. de la Lande 
obferves, that it is given both by Ward and Mercator to 
Bullialdus, is lefs accurate than fuch as have been already 
given in this article ; and yet it may ferve, in many cafes, as 
an ufeful approximation. He aflumed (fig. 10.) the angular 
velocity about the other focus v to be uniform, which is not 
ftri@ly true, and therefore made it reprefent the mean ano- 
maly. Produce vP, and take Pr — PS; then in the trian- 
gle Sur, rv 4+. vSs rv—vS: tang. 5 vSr- ur : tang. 
SvSr—vrS; but Zrv+vS =7AQ+ ZvS = AS, and 
3rv—vS = LAQ—1vwS = SQ; alfo tang. 1 vSr + urs 
= tang. 5 AvP, and $ vSr — orS = (as Pr = PS) 
2 vSr — PSr = 4ZASP. Hence the aphelion diftance: the 
perihelion diftance :: tang. of 4 the mean anomaly : tang. £ 
trueanomaly. Thisis called « the fimple elliptic hy pothefis,” 
and was ufed by Dr. Halley in conftruing his « Tabula 
pro expediendo calculo xquationis centri Lune.” This 
method is not fufficiently accurate, when the oybit is ver 
eccentric, as in that of the planet Mars, which Bullialdus has 
fhewn in his defence of the * Philolaic Aftron.”’ againit Dr. 
Ward. However, when Newton’s correiion is made, as in 
the {cholium above-mentioned, and the problem refolved ac- 
cording to Ward’s hypothefis, Sir Ifaac affirms, that, even in 
the orbit of Mars, there will fcarce ever be an error of more 
than one fecond, 

Although the indire&t methods above given, are in general 
the belt for practice, we fhall here fubjoin the direst method of 
Dr, Keill, as the moft fimple, and becaufe it may frequently be 
applied to advantage. Let the are ND (fg. 9.) = y, e =the 
fme of AD, f=the cofine, SC=y. Then by trigono- 
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metry, the fine of NA = y — re + &c. and cofine 


— &c. hence the fine of -AN =e — 
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4 + 2 — &c. hence ge = y + gfy + ri 
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dy* ++ &c. and by the reverfion of feries, y = a aba 
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If the arc AN be greater than 
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go° and lefs than 270°, f becomes negative, and therefore 
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—,; ke. Now to reduce the value of y into degrees, we 
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know that an arc equal to radius, or unity, is equal to 
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5729578 degrees =r; hence 1: 


= Ces reyvy=e—e — 
&e. : the degrees of the are y = Be = 


— &c. For the orbit of the earth, the firft term will be 
fuflicient, not differing from the truth the ten thoufandth 
part of a degree. In other cafes it may be neceffary to take 
more terms. 

Ex. Let the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit be 0.01691, 
the mean diftance being = 1, and the mean anomaly 30°; 
to find the true anomaly. 

8.2281436 
9-6989700 
1.7581226 


Log. of g 
Log. fin. ofe =jo® - - 


Log. of r = = = 


9-68 52362 
0.0063 137 


Log. of rge, or rz - - 
Log. of a - = = 


9 6789225 - - the 


re 
Log. of > < . - 
natural number correfponding to which, being a decimal, is 
0°, 47744 = 28’ 38” = y, which is true to a fecond; 
-therefore AN = 29° 31’ 22”; hence 
Log. tan. 14° 45! 41" - 9-42 
z Log. SQ = 98309 - 2.4) 


I1.9170617 
2.503 1412 


9-41 39205 
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Log. tan. 14° 32/25” - - 
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Hence the true anomaly is 29° 4/ 50"; confequently 
“the equation of the centre is 55’10”. See Keill’s Aftrono- 
mical Le@&tures, Leéture xxii, Vince’s Aftronomy, vol. i, 
p- 104—112. 

ANOMIA, in Conchology, the name of an extenfive ge- 
nus of bivalves, of which fome of the foffil {pecies were firft 
deferibed by Columna, as conchz rariores anomie. The 
name anomia was retained by Woodward in his arrangement 
of foffil-thells; after which three of the recent {pecies were 
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figured and deferibed by Gualteri, in his new genus terebra. 
tula; but Linneus adopted the name-Columna had fiven to 
the foflil kinds in preference to terebratula ; and it has been 
In general adhered to by later conchologifts, in deferibing the 
recent as well as follil kinds of this family of fhells. 

The genus anomia is concilely defined by fome authorsasa 
fhell inequivalve, one valve gibbous towards thebeak, the other 
fiat, and perforated near the hinge. The charaéter in the 
Syttema Nature, is the {hell inequivalve, one valve being 
flattith, and the other gibbous at the bafe, and one of them 
ufually perforated near the bafe; the hinge has a linear pro- 
mitieut cicatrix, and a lateral tooth within on the margin of 
the flat valve, and there are two bony rays for the bafe of 
the animal. The animal, which had been very imperfectly 
known, is defcribed by Gmelin, from which it appears to 
be of a new genus; the body is thin and flender, emargi« 
nated, and ciliated or fringed; the hairs affixed to the up- 
per valve ; and it has two arms, which are linear and longer 
than the body. Some conchologilts feparate the foffil kinds 
from thofe which are found in a recent flate. Linnzus, and 
after him, Gmelin, arrange them together in the following 
order: craniolaris, peGtinata, ephippium, cepa, eletrica, 
{quamula, patelliformis, feobinata, aurita, retufa, gryphus, 
pecten, ftriatula, truncata, reticularis, plicatella, erifpa, la- 
cunofa, pubefcens, fareta, caput ferpentis, terebratula, an- 
gulata, hyfterita, biloba, placenta, fella, {pinofa, aculeata, 
muricata, fquama, punétata, undulata, capenfis, detrun- 
cata, fanguinolenta, vitrea, cranium, dorfata, pfittacea, 
tridentata, {pondylodes, ventricofa, gryphoides, flexuofa, 
rugofa, cylindrica, nucleus, avenacea, & fandalium, which 
fee refpectively.. 

ANOMOEANS, Anomoe, in Church Hiflory, a feét of 
Chriftians who denied any fimilitude between the effence of 
the Father and that of the Son. See Trinity. 

The word is compofed of the privative «, and opsas0s, fimilary 
refembling ; q. d. different, diffimilar. 

Anomerans was the name whereby the pure Arians were 
diftinguifhed in the fourth century, becaufe they not only 
denied the confubftantiality of the Word, but even afferted, 
that he was of a nature different from that of the Father; in 
contradiftin&tion to the Semi-Arians, who indeed denied the 
confubftantiality of the Word, but who owned, at the fame 
time, that he was like the Father. The Semi-Arians con- 
demned the Anomeeans in the council of Seleucia; and the 
Anomeeans condemned the Semi-Arians in the council of 
Conftantinople and Antioch, erafing the word opoins, like, 
out of the formula of Rimini and that of Conftantinople. 

ANOMORHOMBOIDA, in Natural Hiflory, the name 
of a genus of {pars. ; 

The word is derived from eouoros, irregular ; and pope 
Codnz, a rhomboidal  figuee. 

The bodies of this genus are pellucid cry {talline {pars of 
no determinate regular external form, but always breaking 
into regularly rhomboidal maffes; eafily fiffle, and com- 
pofed of plates running both horizontally and perpendicu- 
larly through the maffes, but cleaving more readily and 
evenly in an horizontal than in a perpendicular dire@ion; 
the plates being ever compofed of irregular arrangements or 
thomboidal concretions. 

Of this genus there are five known {pecies, which have all, 
in fome degree, the double refraction of the ifland cryftal. 

ANONA, in Botany. See Acuras, Annona, Curi- 
SOPHYLLUM, CrATz#va, and SLOANEA. 

ANONIS, fee Giycine, Hepisarum, Ononts, and 
Sopuora. 

ANONIUM, in Ancient Geography, a town of the 
northern part of Italy, belonging to the Euganians, to the 


welt of Venetia. 
I ANONUS 


ANO 
ANONUS Fons, a fountain of Laconia, according to 


Paufanias, fituate near mount Taygeta. 

ANONYMA, in Conchology, a fpecies of ostrea. The 
fhell is rather oblong, with narrow fealy rays; the inter- 
{tices broad, with perpendicular lines; and the ears with 
perpendicular wrinkles. Lift, Gmelin. It is variegated with 
angular ftreaks and fpots. 

ANONYMOS. See Cuerone. 

ANONYMOUS, formed of the privative «, and ope, 
name, fomething that is namelefs, or to which no name is 
affixed. _ . 

The term is chiefly applied to books which do not exprefe 
their author’s name, and to authors whofe names are un- 
known, Decker, advocate of the imperial chamber of 
Spires, and Placcius of Hamburg, have given treatifes of 
anonymous books. Burc. Gotth. Struvius treats of the 
learned men who have endeavoured to inveftigate the au- 
thors of anonymous books. 

Anonymous, in Anatomy, a name fometimes given to 
parts newly difcovered, or firft taken notice of. 

Anonymous is alfo an appellation anciently given to the 
fecond cartilage of the throat, by later writers, called cri= 
coides, or annuliformis. 

Anonymous, in Commerce. Partnerfhips in trade in 
France are flyled anonymous, when they are not carried on 
under any particular name, but wherein each of the partners 
trades vifibly on his own account, and in his own name; 
after which all the “partners give one another an ac- 
count of their profit or lofs in trade. Thefe forts of 
partnerfhips are concealed, and known only to the parties 
themfelves. 

Anonymous partner/bips in trade, are alfo in France fuch 
wherein perfons of fortune and quality depofit fums of 
money, in order to fhare the profits and lofs. To this end 
thofe who furnifh the capital have no trouble in carrying on 
the trade, nor do their names appear to be any way inte- 
refted therein. 

Anonymous, in Law. The fending anonymous letters, or 
letters with a fi€titious name, demanding money, &c. or 
threatening, without any demand, to kill any of the king’s 
fubjeéts, or to fire their houfes, out-houfes, barns, or ricks, 
is felony by the Brack 4@, 9 Geo. I. cap. 22. Amended 
by flatute 27 Geo. II. cap.15. ‘his offence was formerly 
high treafon by the ftatute § Hen. 5. c. 6. 

ANOPOEA, in Ancient Geography, a mountain of Greece, 
being part of the chain of mountains, called Oecta, A {mall 
pafs in this mountain formed a communication between Thef- 
faly and the country of the Epicnemidian Locrians. 

ANOPOLIS, an appellation given to the town of Ar- 
cades in the ifle of Crete. Steph. Byz. 

ANOPSHEER, in Geography, a town of Hindoftan, in 
the province of Oude, 50 miles ealt-fouth-eaft of Delhi. 
N. lat. 28° 20’. E. long. 78° 38’. 

ANOREXY, Anorexia, in Medicine, lofs of appe- 
tite, or loathing of food. 

The word is compounded of the privative «, and egw, 
appeto, I defire. 

Anorexia is feldom an idiopathic difeafe, but a frequent 
attendant on many. 

Caxfes.—It is prefent, in fome degree, in all febrile com- 
plaints, and then ufually attended by a furr on the upper 
furface of the tongue, which commonly indicates its inten- 
fity ; for, as the furr difappears, the appetite returns. It 
occurs in jaundice; and accompanies a weaknefs in the or- 
gans fubfervient to digeftion and chylification. Perfons ad- 
digted to the abufe of fpirituous liquors are feldom free from 
it. The fight of any fhocking accident, diftrefling news, 
deprefling paffions, or the being prefent at any furgical opera- 
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tion, will often abolifh the appetite of a perfon, even when 
longing for his dinner. 

A fymptom depending, on fo many caufes, muft require 
confiderable diverfity in the 

Treatment.—When it is fymptomatic of other difeafes, 
the cure cannot be effected without that of the original 
complaint. When it arifes from the habit of drinking 
{pirits, taking opium, tobacco, or any other poifon, the 
cuftom mutt be relinquifhed, and the digeflive organs invi- 
gorated by ftomachics. See Dyspepsia. 

ANOSMIA, denotes a diminution or abolition of 
the fenfe of {mell. It is either organic, owing to a difeafe 
in the membrane lining the internal parts of the 
noftrils, and varying according to the nature of the difeafe ; 
or atonic, without any evident difeafe of the membrane of 
the nofe. See SmetiinG. 

ANOSSI, Carcavusst, or ANDRoBEIZAHA, in Geogra- 
phy, a province of Madagafcar, fituate in S. lat. 23° 18’; and 
extending from the province of Manatencha to the river Man- 
drereiin 26°. This province is watered by feveral rivers, that 
run into the Franchere, Ramevate, or Immour, which rifes in 
the mountain Manghage, and difcharges itfelf into the fea, in 
S. lat. 25° 18’, two fmall leagues from Port Dauphin. At 
its mouth is formed a lake, called Amboue, half a league 
wide, and of fufficient depth forany fhip. Crocodiles breed 
in this river, and in every other in the ifland. The cape, 
which is half a league diftant from the mouth of the Fran- 
chere, is called by the French St. Romain, and by the ne- 
groes, Cape Ranevate, or Hehoale. The coaft beyond this 
cape forms a bay, in the middle of which the land runs out 
in a peninfula, to the north of which lies Fort Dauphin, 
and over againft it Port Dauphin: this bay is called by the 
French Dauphin Bay ; and it is convenient for fhipping and 
boats, which may ride here very fafely. his province in- 
cludes feveral iflands and peninfulas along the coaft. The 
country is beautiful, and fertile in paftures for cattle, abounds 
in fruit-trees, and, if carefully cultivated, would afford every 
neceflary of life. It is furrounded by high mountains, and 
diverfified by numerous hillocks and fruitful plains. The 
moft remarkable towns are Franchere, Imanhal, Cocombes, 
Andravoule, Ambonnettanha, Maromamou, Imours, Maru- 
foutouts, and Fananghaa, befides feveral villages and hamlets 
throughout the country. The mountains are covered with 
wood and fhrubs ; but about four leagues diftant from Fort 
Dauphin, the adjacent hills are quite deftitute of trees. The 
inhabitants of the province are whites and negroes. The whites 
form three eftates, or different degrees ; and are diftinguifhed 
by the names of Rohandrians, Anacandrians, and Ondzatfi ; 
the negroes are alfo fubdivided into four claffes, viz. Voa- 
dziri, Lohavohits, Ontfoa, and Ondeves, Thefe people 
have neither religion nor temple ; they keep up a cuftom of 
immolating bea{ts on particular occafions, in ficknefs, on 
planting yams or rice, ‘on the cireumcifion of children, de- 
clarations of war, firft entry into new-built houfes, and on 
the funerals of their parents. They offer the firft born-beaft 
to the devil and to God, naming the devil firft in this man- 
ner, ** Dianbilis Aminan-habare, or lord-devil and God.” 
The country feems to have been originally inhabited by ne- 
groes; and the whites took poffeflion of it about 200 years 
ago; but they were fubdued by the French. In 1642, 
Capt. Rivault obtained leave from Cardinal Richelieu to 
eftablith a colony here; and the French, who, after fome 
oppofition, fettled here, built Fort Dauphin, which is ad- 
vantageoufly fituated, as it is fheltered from dangerous 
winds, and its entrance is convenient for all forts of fhip- 
ping. The natives, however, after fome years of trans 
quillity and focial intercourfe, became jealous of the French, 
and formed a confpiracy to. cut off all the French in 

one 
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one day, which they carried into effet. The Fort Dau- 
phin, which was erected in 1644, was accidentally dettroyed 
by fire in 1656, but it was foon after repaired ; and its gar- 
rifon is thus enabled to carry on frequent wars with the na- 
tives. Mod. Un. Hitt. vol. xi. p.397, &c. See Mapacascar. 

ANOTTA, in Botany. See Bixa. 

Avxorrta Bay, in Geography, a bay on the north coat of 
the ifland of Jamaica. N. lat. 18° 19’. W. long. 76° 33’. 

ANOUPEC, the name of a range of mountains in the 
Birman empire, between Ava and Arracan, 

ANOUT. See Anuotr. 

ANPITS, in the A/ilitary Art, in fome Middle Age Wri- 
ters, denotes a brealt-work, anfwering to what is otherwife 
called Jarbacan. 

ANREDERA, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria 
digynia clafs and order: the characters of which are, that 
the ca/yx is bipartite, with the lacinie carinated at the 
back ; and it has one feed covered by a membranaceous, 
comprefled, and two winged calyx. There is one {pecies, 
viz. andredera fpicata. 

ANSA, or Asa, in Geography, a river which paflcs 
by Aquwiea, in the country of Frivli; and runs into the 
Adriatic, between Grado and Marano. 

ANSE, Axses, in Afronomy, thofe apparently promi- 
nent parts of the planet Saturn’s ring, difcovered in its 
opening, and appearing like handles to the body of that 
planet. The Latin word literally fignifics handles, or ears, 
of divers utentils. 

ANSANI, Giovant, in Biography. See Giovani. 

ANSARS, or AnsartAns, in Geography, a people of Sy- 
ria, employed in cultivation ; and called in that country by the 

lural name Anfaria; in Delifle’smaps, Enfyrians; andin thofe 
of D’Anville, Naflaris. ‘[he territory which thefe people 
occupy, is that chain of mountains which extends from An- 
takia to the rivulet called Nahr-el-Kabir, or the great river. 
The hiftory of their origin, though little known, is inftruc- 
tive. The following account is given in the words of a 
writer (Affemani, Biblioth. Orient.), who has drawn his 
materials from the beft authorities. ‘‘ In the year of the 
Greeks, 1202:(A. 1D. 8gt.), there lived, at the village of 
Nafar, in the environs of Koufa, an old man, who, from his 
faftings, his continual prayers, and his poverty, paffed for a 
faint: feveral of the common people declaring themfelves 
his partifans, he fele@ed from among them twelve diiciples 
to propagate his doétrine. But the magiitrate of the place, 
alarmed at his proceedings, feized the old man, and confined 
him in prifon. In this reverfe of fortune, his fituation ex- 
cited the pity of a girl who was flave to the gaoler, and the 
determined to give him his liberty. An opportunity foon 
offered to effe& her defign. One day, when the gaoler was 
gone to bed intoxicated, and in a profound fleep, fhe gently 
took the keys from under his pillow, and, after opening the 
door to the old man, returned them to their place unperceived 
by her mafter: the next day, whea the gaoler went to vifit 
his prifoner, he was extremely attonifhed at finding he had 
made his efcape ; and the more fo, fince he could perceive 
no marks of violence. He therefore judicioufly concluded 
he had been delivered by an angel, and eagerly fpread the 
report, to avoid the reprehenfion he merited; the old man, 
on the other hand, afferted the fame thing to his difciples, 
and preached his doctrines with more earneitiefs than ever. 
He even wrote a book, in which, among other things, he 
fays: ‘I, fuch a one, of the village of Nafar, have feen 
Chrift, who is the word of God, who is Ahmad, fon of 
Mohammad, fon of Hanafa, of the race of Ali; who alfo is 
Gabriel ; and he faid to me: Thou art he who readeth with 
underftanding ; thou art the man who jpeaketh truth ; thou 
art the camel which preferveth the faithful from wrath ; 
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thou art the beaft which carriecth the burden ; thou art the 
Holy Spirit, and John the fon of Zachary; go, and 
preach to men that they make four genuflexions in pray- 
ing ; two before the rifng of the fun, and two before 
his fetting, turning their faces towards Jerufalem ; and let 
them fay three times, God Almighty, God mo high, 
God mott great ; let them obferve only the fecond and third 
fellival ; let them faft but two days annually ; let them not 
wath the prepuce, nor drink beer, but as much wine as they 
think proper; and, laftly, let them abftain from the flefh of 
carnivorous animals.’ ‘This old man, paffing into Syria, 
propagated his opinions among the lower orders of the 
country people, numbers of whom believed in him. And, 
after a few years, he went away, and nobody ever knew what 
became of him.” 

Such was the origin of the Anfarians, who are, for the 
molt part, inhabitants of the mountains before mentioned. 
They are divided into feveral tribes or feéts; fuch as the 
Shamfia, or adorers of the fun; the Kelbia, or worfhip- 
pers of the doz; and the Kadmoufia, who pay a particular 
homage to that part in woman which correfponds to the 
priapus ; and who hold noéturnal aflemblies, in which, it is 
faid, after certain dilcourfes, they extinguith the light, and 
indulge promifcuous luft. Many of the Anfarians believe 
in the metempfychofis ; others reje&t the immortality of 
the foul; and, in general, fuch are the anarchy and igno- 
rance that prevail among them, they adopt any opinions 
which they think proper, following the feé they like beft, 
and frequently attaching themfelves to none. 

Their country is divided into three principal diftri@s, 
farmed by the chiefs called Mokaddamin. Their tribute is 
paid to the pacha of ‘Tripoli, from whom they annually 
receive their title. ‘Their mountains are, in general, not fo 
fteep as Lebanon, and, confcquently, are better adapted to 
cultivation : but they are alfo more expofed to the Turks; 
and hence it happens, that, with greater plenty of corn, 
tobacco, wines, and olives, they are more thinly inhabited 
than thofe of their neighbours the Maronites and the Druzes. 
Volney’s Travels in Egypt and Syria, vol. ii. § 1. p. 1—8. 

ANSARIUM, in the Civil Law, a duty impofed on all 
provifions carried in veffels with anfe. This was otherwife 
called an/urium, and the colleétors of it anfuri. 

ANSATUM Telum, according to fome, denotes a dart 
or javelin, with an amentum faftened to it. 

Others rather take the an/e of a javelin to be thofe two 
eminences about the middle of the cu/pis, or point, which 
hinders the weapon from piercing through the whole body. 
The Tartars are obliged to put their names to their arrows, 
that the hand which fhoots them may be known. When 
Philip of Macedon was wounded at the fiege of a certain 
town, thefe words were found on the javelin, ‘* After has 
given this mortal wound to Philip.” 

ANSATUS, in Conchelogy, a {pecies of MuREx. It is 
brown, tranverfely flriated; fpire fharp-pointed ; whorls 
convex, diftant, and knotty at the bafe ; beak long. Gmelin. 
The length of this fhell is about five inches and an half, and 
the ftrie are large and {mall alternately. : 

ANSAUVILLERS, in Geography, a town of France, in 
the department of the Oife, and chief place of a canton, in 
the diftri& of Breteuil, five miles fouth-fouth-eaft of Breteuil. 

ANSCHARIUS, in Biography, bifhop of Hamburgh 
and Bremen, was born in S01, in France, at Corbia, in 
the diocefe of Amiens. He was recommended by the em- 
peror Louis as apoltolic miffionary to Harold king of Den- 
mark, who had been lately converted to the Chriftian faith ; 
and by his preaching he made many profelytes among the 
Danes. Under the authority of Olave, king of Sweden, 
he undertook the inftru@ion of his fubjects in the Chriftian 
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relicion, but with lefs fuccefs. By the council held at Aix. 
la-Chapelle, in 832, an epifcopal fee was in{tiruted at Ham- 
burgh, and Anfcharius was its firft bifhop. When his church 
was burnt by the Normans, in 845, the fee of Bremen was 
added to that of Hamburgh; and An{charius removed to 
Bremen, where he refided till his death, in 865. He wrote the 
life of Willihad, the firft bifhop of Bremen; and his own 
life written by Mabilloa, is reprinted by Fabricius, in his 
6 Memoires pour |’ Hittoire de Hambourgh.” 

ANSCOTE, in our Ancient Law Books, the fame with 
anblote. See Scor. 

ANSE, in Geography, a town of France in the depart- 
ment of the Rhone and Loire, and chief place of a canton 
in the diflri&t of Villefranche ; four leagues north of Lyons. 

ANSEL Weight, See Auncen weight. 

ANSELM, in Biography, archbihop of Canterbury, 
was born at Aoutta in Piedmont, A. 1, 1034, of noble 
and pious parents, who were at great pais to give hima 
good education. Having lolt his mother Ermengarda when 
he was about feventeen years of age, he abandoned his ttu- 
dies, and indulged his youthful paffions to fuch a degree, 
that his father refufed to fee him, or admit him into hig 
houfe, on which he left his native country, and travelled 
into France. After fome time, attracted by the fame of 
Lanfranc, he fettled at the abbey of Bec, and profecuted 
his ftudics with fuch ardour under that great matter, that he 
foon excelled all his fellow ftudents in learning. In the year 
1050, he became a monk of the Benedictine order, and in 
three years after he fucceeded Lanfranc, both as prior and 
teacher of the fciences ; in both which ltations he acquitted 
himfelf fo much to the fatisfaGtion of the fociety, that he 
was unanimoully eieéted abbot on the Gril vacancy, A. D. 
1078. The abbey of Bec had feveral eltates in England, 
which obliged Anfelm fometimes to vilit this kingdom ; and 
in thefe vifits he gained the friendfhip of feveral of the 
greatelt men. He happened to be here in the year 1093, 
when William IL., in a fit of ficknefs, was prevailed upon to 
fill the fee of Canterbury, which had been kept four years 
vacant, and nominated him to that high office. Aftera 
long and obitinate oppofition to his own advancement, in 
which his fincerity has been fufpected, he was forced into the 
chamber of the fick monarch, who, in a very pathetical man- 
tier, afked ‘* Why he endeavoured to ruin him in the next 
world, which would infallibly follow, in cafe he died before 
the archbilhopric was filled ??? The abbot ftill perfifted in 
his refufal, kneeling, weeping, and entreating the prince to 
change his purpofe. The paltoral ftaff was,at length forced 
into his hand, and he fuffered himfelf to be invelled with his 
office; not, however, before he had obtained a promife of 
the reftitution of all the lands which were in the fee in the 
time of Lanfranc. The temporalities of the archbifhop being 
fecured, Anfelm fubmitted to do homage to the king, and 
was confecrated on the fourth of December 1093. Soon 
after his confecration, the king intending to wrelt the duchy 
of Normandy from his brother Robert, and endeavouring to 
raife what money he could for the purpofe, Anfelm offcred 
him a voluntary gift of five hundred pounds, which the king 
thought too [mall, andrefuled to accept. ‘I entreat your 
highnefs,”” faid Anfelm, “ to accept the prefent; it will be 
more honourable in you to receive a lefs {um with my con- 
fent than to extort a greater by force. If your highnefs 
allow me the freedom and privilege of my ftation, my perfon 
and fortune fhall be at your fervice; but if I am treated 
like a flave, I fhall be obliged to ttand aloof, and keep my 
fortune to myfelf.”” he offer was, however, for the pre- 
fent, reje&ted ; and when it was afterwards hinted to An- 
felm, that a repetition of it might conciliate the royal fa- 
your, Brae reress “ God forbid that I fhould fuppofe my 
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fovereign’s favour may be purchafed with a fmall fum of 
money, like a horfe at a fair! Perfuade the king not to fet 
a price on his favour, but to treat me, on honourable terms, 
as his fpiritual father, and I am ready to pay him the duty 
of a fubjeé&t. As for the five hundred pounds, which he 
was pleafed to refufe, they are given to the poor.’ The 
king, upon being informed of what had paffed, was much 
difpleafed, and declared he would never acknowledge An- 
felm for his ghoftly father; he wanted neither his prayees 
nor his benedictions, and he might go whither he pleafed. 
At another time, when William required from the archbifhop 
his quota of men for an expedition apainft® Wales, he fent 
them out fp wretchedly equipped, that he threatened him 
with a prolecution: Anfelm, on his part, confidered the 
demand as oppreflive, treated the king’s complaint with 
filent contempt, and demanded the reftitution of ail the re- 
venues of his fees, and made his appealto Rome. In oppo~ 
fition to the king’s exprefs prohibition, but not without re- 
pairing to the court of Rome to attempt his juftification, he 
left England, and the king inltantly confifcated the tempo- 
ralities of the archbifhopric. 

At Rome, Anfcim was received with great refpe@, asa 
defender of the rights of the hely fee, and a meritorious fuf- 
ferer in the caufe of religion, He accompanied the Pope to 
his country feat near Capua, and received frem him numee 
rous proofs of friendfhip : but upon their return to Rome 
the pope’s friendfhip for Anfelm was put to a fevere trial, 
In confequence of a letter fent from Urban IT. to William, 
foon after Anfelm’s arrival at Rome, demanding his re-in~ 
ftatement in all tl:e emoluments and privileges of his fee, an 
ambaflador arrived from England to vindicate the condué of 
the king. The ambaflador was at firft received with haugh- 
tinefs, and was commanded by the pope to return and inform 
bis matter, that unlefs he would hazard the highelt cenfure 
of the church, he muft inftantly reinftate Anfelm in the 
archvepifcopal rights. Nothwitftanding this, after fome ftrug- 
gle between duty and intereft, the pope accepted a large pre~ 
fent, and abandoned the caufe of his friend. Finding him- 
felf deferted by the court of Rome, Anfelm left the city 
in dt{guft, and went to Lyons, where he remained till the 
death of William Rufus. 

Henry I. who, on his acceffion to the throne, employed 
every expedient to fupport the authority which he had 
ufurped; and being well acquainted with the intereft which 
Anjiclm’s piety and zeal had obtained in the affections of the 
people, immeciately after his coronation recalled their fae 
vourte from exile, who landed at Dover, Sept. 23, 1100. 
A few days after, he was received at Salifbury by the king 
with every poffible mark of refpeét and affection. But this 
cordiality was not of long continuance. As foon as Anfelm 
was commanded to do homage to the king for the tempora~ 
lities of his fee, he returned a flat refufal, and produced the 
canon of the late council of Rome in vindication of his cone 
duct ; declaring, that if the king infilted upon his preten- 
fions to the homage of the clergy, he could keep no com- 
munion with him, but mutt initantly leave the kingdom. 
The king, unwilling to refign the right of beftowing eccle- 
fia(tical ( enefices, and of receiving the homage of his pre- 
lates, but at the fame time, dreading the departure of the 
primate, propofed, or rather folicited a truce, till both the 
parties could fend ambafladors to the pope, to know his 
final determination: to this Anfelm, at the earneft entreaty 
of the nobility, at laft agreed. 

During this interval, Anfelm performed many fervices for 
the king. In a fynod which was fummoned at Lambeth, 
he obtained a decilion in favour of the king’s intended mar- 
riage with Matilda, although fhe had already worn the veil, 
without taking the vows. When the kingdom was invaded 
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by Rehert duke of Normandy, in July trot, Anfelm con- 
tributed more than any man, by his example, his exhorta- 
tions, and his authority, to keep the nobility fleady in their 
attachment to king Henry, and thereby preferved him on 
the throne, In return, the king profeffed preat reverence 
for the wifdom and fanGity of Anfelm, and promifed to pay 
a tri regard to the rights and privileges of the church. 
Bat when the danger was over, and the meflenger from 
ope Pafchal II. returned with a peremptory negative upon 
ay-inveltiture, the cantell between the king and the archbi- 
fhop was’ renewed. Henry refolved not to relinguifh the 
important prerozative of granting church preferment within 
his own dominions, yet defirous to avoid a rupture with the 
pope and Anfelm, fent three bifhops to Rom® while the 
archbifhop, on his part, difpatched two meflengers to fub- 
mit the affair to the reconlideration of the pontiff. The 
pope's Jetrer confirmed his former refolution, declaring, that 
the church; and all its revenues, belonged to the fucceflors 
of St. Peter; and that emperors and kings had no right to 
give the inveftiture of benefices to the clergy, or to exact 
homage from them. Some of the arguments adduced in 
defenee of this pofition were either blafphemy or nonfenfe : 
“How abominable is it,’ faid he, “fora fon to beget his 
father, anda man to create his God? and are not priefts your 
fathers and your gods?’ But this formal declaration was 
contradi@ed by the oral teftimony of the king’s bifhops ; 
who afferted, that Pafchal had privately expreffed to them 
his acquiefcence in their mafter’s claim, but had not given 
it under his hacd, left other princes fhould infift upon the 
fame privilege. Anfelm and his meffengers regarded this 
ftory as a defigned prevarication, prompted by the king : 
but the fir time the primate appeared at court, he required 
him in a peremptory tone to do him homage according to 
ancient cuitom, or leave the kingdom; adding, “I will 
fuffer no fubje& to live in my dominions who refufes to do 
me homage.”? The archbifhep boldly replied, ‘* I am pro- 
hibited by the canons of the council of Rome to do what 
you require. I wili not leave the kingdom, but ftay in 
my province, and perform my duty ; and let me fee who 
dares to do me any Injury.””. Immediately he left the court, 
and returned to Canterbury. Soon after, the king granted 
him permiffion to make a journey to Reme, in order to learn 
the pope’s final pleafure. He was attended to the fea-coatt 
by crowds of people of all ranks, whom his auftere piety 
and zeal for the church had attached to his intereit. From 
Rome the archbifhop retired to Lyons, and afterwards to 
his monaitery at Bec in Normandy. The king, itill defi- 
rous of an accommodation, fent a meffage to invite Anfelm 
into England; and upon receiving information that he was 
1 at the abbey of Bec, went in perfon into Normandy to 
fettle every remaining point of difference between them. An- 
felm recovered from his indifpofition, and embarked for 
England, where he was received with fingular expreffions 
of a joyful welcome. The queen herfelf even travelled be- 
fore him on the road, and gave orders for his accommodation. 
- Vhe popularity of this prelate may be imputed principally 
to the feverity of his manners, and to the zeal with which he 
oppofed abufes, and encouraged fuperititious aufterities 
among the clergy and laity. He rigoroufly enforced clerical 
celibacy ; and wasthe firit who pretcribed this abfurd, un- 
natural, and mifchievous practice in England. By ene canon 
of a national fynod, held by him during his dilputes with 
the monarch, at Weftminfter, in 1102, it was determined 
that no prieft fhould marry; and thofe who were already 
married, were commanded to put away their wives. By ano- 
thercanon, it was decreed that the fons of priefts fhould not 
be heirs to their father’s churches. By a third, marriage is 
prehibited to thofe who are within the feventh degree of 
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kindred 5 and the twenty-fixth canom forbade the worhhip of 
fountains, which was probably a reli& of druidical fuperlli- 
tion. Anfelm was ever a violent oppofer of all innovation. 
even) in articles of drefs.and ornament; and preached zea- 
loufly againit the long and curled hair then coming into 
fathion ; and his authority and cloquence had fuch influ 
ence, that the young men Ronit abandoned that orna- 
ment, and appeared in cropt hair, which was reccommended 
to them by the fermons of the primate. One of his adhe- 
rents writing to him about this time, concluded his letter by 
faying, that religion was ruined by his abfence ; that fodo- 


my and wearing long hair, which he feems to have regarded - 


as equal crimes, were become very common, and nobody 
had the courage to reprove them. 

In a council held at Whitfuntide, A. D. 1108, at which 
the king and principal clergy, with Anfelm at their head, 
were prefent, it was refolved to enforce the canons made fix 
ycars before, relative to the celibacy of theclergy. Ten 
others were alfo added, by which all pricfts were com- 
manded to put away their wives inftantly ; not to fuffer them 
to live on any of the lands belonging to the church ; never 
to fee them except in cafes of great neceflity, and in the pre- 
fence of two or three witnefles. Thofe who put away their 
wives were ordered to abitain from mafs for forty days, and 
to perform certain penances; but thofe who refufed to put 
away their wives were to be excommunicated, and their 
goods, together with the perfons and goods of their wives, 
were to be forfeited to the bifhop oF the diocefe. Thefe 
ecclefiaftical and wicked decrees afford fufficient proof, that 
it was then found no eafy tafk to diflolve the natural and 
virtuous affeion that fubiifled between the clergy of Eng- 
land and their wives. = 

One of the laft difputes in which Anfelm was engaged, 
was with Thomas elect of York, who, hoping for the death 
of the primate, delayed to come to Canterbury to receive 
confecration ; but he was at length obliged to fubmit, make 
the ufval profeffions of obedience, and render to his fuperior 
the accuftomed homage. ‘This, in faét, is the only mate- 
rial eccurence mentioned during the three laft years of An- 
felm’s life. This celebrated prelate died at Canterbury on 
the 20th of Aopril 1109, in the 67th year of his age, and 
the 16th of his primacy. 

The fuperititious reverence which was paid to the Memory 
of Anfelm, and the charaéteriftic credulity of the age, are 
fhewn in the account of his miracles recorded by John of 
Salifbury. He relates, that while he was living. a Flemifh 
nobleman was cured of a leprofy by drinking the water in 
whch Anfelm Kad wafhed his hands in celebrating mafs = 
that he extinguifhed fires, calmed tempelts, and healed dif 
eafes, by making the fign of the crofs: that two foldiers 
were cured of an ague by talting crumbs fallen from the 
bread which he had been eating: that by prayer to God, he, 
produced a fpring of excellent water at the top of a hill for 
the rehef of certain villagers: and that a hip in which he 
failed, having a large hole in one of her planks, neverthelefs 
took in no water as long as the holy man was on board- 
The fame author adds, that miracles were wrought at An- 
{elms tomb after his death: that one born deaf, dumb, and 
blind, obtained his hearing, fpeech, and fight, by paying 
his devotions at his tomb: that a foldier was cured of the 
dropfy by winding the faint’s girdle about his body ; and that. 
the fame girdle was fuccefsfully applied to the affiftance of 
women in child-birth. =F 6 

Without examining the powers of Anfelm as a faint, his 
merit as aman may be fairly eftimated, if, with great al- 
lowance for the narrow prejudices of a monaftic education, 
and for principles and habits generated by a debafing fyftem 
of fuperitition, we give him credit for honeft zea], and manly 
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refolution, in fupport of what he conceived to be the caufe 
of religion. Confidering the period in which he lived, An- 
felm was alearnedman. He contributed to the introduction 
ef the fcholaftic method of writing, in which the fubtleties of 
logic were applied to theology. Among his metaphyfical 
works is a treatife on the exiltence of God, in the manner 
afterwards refumed by Des Cartes. 

The largeft edition of his works, which are very nume- 
yous, is that publifhed by Father Gerberon, at Paris, in 
1675. It is divided into three parts. ‘The firit contains 
dogmatical tracts, entitled, ‘ Monologia.”? The fecond 
contains practical and devotional pieces. The third is com- 
pofed of his letters. See Biog. Brit. Gen. Dit. Hume’s 
aud Henry’s Hilt. of Great Britain. 

»Anstum’s art. See Arr. 

Ansetm of Paris, an Auguiftine monk, was born in 
1625, and devoted almoft his whole life to genealogical and 
biographical refearches. His ‘+ Palace of Honour, or Hilto- 
ical Genealogies of the iilultrious Houfe of France, and 
of feverai noble families of Europe,’ was publifhed in 
French at Paris, in 1647, in two vols. 4to. His “* Genea- 
logical and Chronological Hiltory of the Houle of France, 
and of the great Officers of the Crown,” was firft publifhed 
at Paris, in 4to. in 16943; but the author, dying this year, 
did not complete his defign. Fourni enlarged this work, 
and republifhed it in two volumes folio, in 17113 and it has 
fince been continued by the Augultine fathers, Ange and 
Simplicien ; and in 1726, &c. it was publifhed in nine vo- 
lames folio. Biographers have been much indebted to this 
colle&tion. Nouv. Dic. Hitt. 

Ansetmus, De Fanua, flourifhed in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Ajitruc fuppofes he was of the faculty of medicine at 
Montpellier: that he was in repute in his time, is proved by 
the notice taken of him by Lanfranc, and afterwards by 
Gui de Chauliac, who recommended his praétice in certain 

“cafes; but there are no works now remaining bearing his 
name. 

ANSER, in Afronomy, a {mall flar, of the fifth or fixth 
magnitude, in the Milky Way, between the Swanand Eagle: 
firft brought into order by Hevelius. 

_ Anser Americanus. See Toucan. 

_ Anser, in Natural Hiffory, a {pecics of vinrio in the 
wermes infuforia. \t is elliptical, with a long neck and 
tubercle on the back. Gmelin. This kind 1s found in 
water where duck-weeds grow: it is between the vibrio 
proteus and vibrio falx, and is chiefly diltinguifhed by the 
protuberance onthe back. ‘The body is elliptical, round, 
without any lateral inequality, and full of molecules; the 
hind part is fharp and bright, the forepart produced into a 
bending neck, which is longer than the body ; the apex even 
and whole, blue canals paffing between the marginal edges, 
and occupying the whole Jeagth of the neck: in one of 
thofe canals a vehement defcent of water to the beginning 
of the trunk may be perceived. The motion of the body 
is flow, that of the neck is more lively and flexuous, and 
fometimes {piral. See Adams, Microf. 

Anser, in Ornithology, a {pecies of Anas, or duck, called 
in England the grey-lag, or wild goofe, and generally ad- 
mitted as the origin of the domeltic goofe. he character 
of this fpecies is, bill femi-cylindrical; body above cine- 
reous, beneath paler; neck ftreaked. Linneus, Gmelin, 
&c. The length of the bird is ufually about two feet nine 
inches, breadth five feet, weight ten pounds. The bill is 
large and elevated, yellowifh flefh colour, with the nail white. 
The head and neck are cinereous, mixed with dirty yellow ; 
neck ftriated downwards; back and primaries dufky, the 
laft tipped with black; fhafts white; fecondaries black, 
edged with white; lefler coverts dufky, edged with white ; 
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breaft and belly whitifh, clouded with afh colour ; rump and 
vent white; middle feathers of the tail dufky, tipped and 
edged with white ; the outmoft almoft entirely white; legs 
flefh-coloured ; claws black. Penn. Aré. Zool. Lath. Gen. 
Syn. &e. 

“ This {pecies,”’ fays Dr. Latham, “ inhabits the fens of 
England ; and it is believed, does not migrate, as in maty 
countries on the continent, as they are not only met with in 
the fummer, but alfo-known to breed in Lincolnhire, Cam- 
bridgefhire, and other places: they have feven or eight 
young, which are often taken, and eafily become tame. They’! 
however, unite into flocks during the winter feafon, as 
numbers are met with together. On the continent they are 
migratory, changing place in large flocks, often five hundred 
or more: inthis cafe the flock is triangular in fhape, with one 
point foremoft ; and as the goofe which is fir t is tired foonelt; 
it has been feen to drop behind, and another to take its place. 
In very fmali flocks, however, they are fometimes feen to 
follow one another ina direct line. ‘Geefe feern to be general 
inhabitants of the globe : they are met with in Iccland ; and 
on the contivient, from Lapland to the Cape of Good Hope ; 
they are frequent in Arabia, Perfia, and China, as well as in- 
digenous to Japan; andon the American continent from Hud- 
fon’s bay to South Carolina. Our voyagers mect with them 
in the Straits of Magellan, Port Egmont in Falkland Ifles, 
and Terra del Fuego; alfo in New Holland, though not at 
New Zealand, as we find capt. Cook making the inhabitants 
a prefent of a pair in order to breed.”?*Gen. Syn. 

The fame author remarks, that the grey-lag goofe, ina 
ftate of domeftication, varies in colour from the wild ones, 
though much lefs fo than either the mallard or cock, being 
ever found more or lefs verging to grey ; though in all cafes 
the whitenefs of the vent and upper tail coverts is vifible, and 
very often thofe parts are quite white, efpecially in the 
males. See Goose, domeflic. 

ANSERES, in Ornithology, the third order in the Lin- 
nean arrangement of birds. ‘The character, according to 
that anthor, is, the bill fmooth, covered with fkin, and 
broadeft towards the tip: feet formed for fwimming, toes 
palmated, and conneéted by amembrane; fhanks comprefied 
and fhort. The body is fat, and flefh rather rancid. Thefe 
live chiefly on the water, and feed on plants, fihh, frogs, 
worms, &c. The neltis generally formed on the ground ; 
the mother takes little care of the young; and they are fre- 
quently polygamous. 

The birds of this order are divided into two fetions, one 
having the beak denticulated, or toothed, and the other be- 
ing deftitute of thefe teeth : the genera of the firft feGtion are 
anas, mergus, phacton, and plotus; and thofe of the fecond 
fection, rhyncops, diomedea, aptenodya, alca, procellaria, pe-= 
lecanus, Jarus, tterna, and colymbus. 

ANSERIFERA, in Conchology, a fpecies of LerAs. 
The thell is compreffed, and has five valves, which are 
{triated, and feated on a pedicle. Gmelin. ‘his kind in- 
habits-the American and Atlantic feas. 

ANSERINA, in Botany. See Porentitva 

ANSERIS, in Lntomology, a {pecies of pepicutus found 
on both the wild and tame goofe ; it is filiform, pale, with 
black dots‘on the margin. Linnzeus,-Fabricius, Redi, &c. 

ANserts, in Natural Hiftory, is alfo a {pecies of PAsc1oLa 
in the Vermes inteflina.  'Vhe body is oblong-oval ; beneath, 
two rows of oppotite papille, with approximate pores. 
Froelick, Gmelin, &c. ‘ Found in the reétum of the com- 
mon goofe. 

Anseris isalfo the fpecific name ofa creature in the TANIA 
genus, that infetts the inteftines of the domettic goofe. Te 
is minute and very narrow, the anterior pait capillary; Goeze 
and Gmelin. “ ; 
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ANSES. Sce Ansa. 

ANSIANACTES, in Geography, a people of the ifland 
of Madagafcar, towards the ifle of St. Mary. 

ANSIBARIL, or Ansivagn, in Ancient Geography, 
the name of a people of Germany, mentioned by Tacitus. 
According to this hiftorian, they were driven, in the time of 
Nero, from their own territory by the Chauci, and then 
took pofleflion of certain lands, previoufly occupied by the 
Frifians, which had belonged to the Romans, and ufed as 
patture for their horfes and cattle. In this acquifition, they 
were conducted by Boiocalus, a perfon of diftinguifhed re- 
putation, and of asproved fidelity to the Romans. When 
the Romans demurred in allowing them to poffefs thefe 
lands, Boiocalus pleaded the merit of 50 years fervice; and 
he remonttrated, that the territory was large, and applied to 
no uleful purpofe ; that an unhappy people, driven from 
their own habitations, might be accommodated without en- 
eroaching on wide traéts, in which the Roman horfes and 
eattle might range; that humanity forbade their fuflering 
men to perifh, whil{t bealts were amply provided for; that 
it was incompatible with religion to devote to deferts and 
folitude parts of the earth which were defigned by the gods 
for the ufe of men; and that fuch parts as had no pofleffor 
were free and common to all. Then lifting up his eyes to 
the fun and other celeftial luminaries, he afked them, how 
they could bear to behold a defolate foil, and if they would 
not, in juftice, command the fea to {wallow up ufurpers, who 
thus engrofled the earth? To this [pirited remonttrance, 
Avitus, the Roman commander, indignantly replied, that the 
weakeft muft fubmit to the moft powerful; and that as the 
gods had entrufted the Romans with fovereign judgment, 
they could not permit any other judges to interfere. At the 
fame time, lands were privately offered to Boiocalus, in re- 
compence of his long attachment to the Romans. This of- 
fer the brave general confidered as the price of his honour, 
and as a bribe for betraying his people, and he rejected it 
with difdain and indignation, alleging, “« We may want a 
place to live in, but a place to die in we cannot want.” 
Upon this the Anfibarii invited the neighbouring nations 
into a confederacy againft the Romans, but they were awed 
by the Roman generals and their forces; fo that at length 
thefe unhappy people, applying in vain for fettlements in 
neighbouring territories, were under a neceffity of making 
long and various peregrinations, which terminated in their 
utter deftru€tion. Tacit. Annal. lib. xiii. c. 53—57. Thefe 
people have been known under the other denominations of 
Amfivarii, Ampfivarii, and Ampficarit. Some have thought 
that their name is derived from Am/er, the Ems, and ener, 
a German word, which fignities to inhabit. 

ANSIKO, or Anzixo, called alfo Maxoxo, in Geo- 
graphy, a kingdom of Afica, is bounded on the weit by 
the river Umbre, which runs into the Zaire, the kingdom 
of Wangua and the Amboes, who border on Loango ; 
on the north by fome deferts of Nubia; and on the fouth by 
the provinces of Congo, called Songo and Soada. This 
country has feveral mines of copper; it produces a great 
quantity of fanders wood, both red and grey; and it 
abounds with rhinocerofes, lions, and other wild beafts. The 
inhabitants have neither fixed lands nor inheritance; they 
neither fow nor reap, but live like the wandering Arabs, 
and fubfilt by plunder and flaughter. ‘They are {aid to be 
the remains of the Giages, who came originally from Sierra 
Leona, but being weakened by their marches and battles, 
they were unable to return, and reduced to the neceflity of 
refiding, principally, in the kingdom of Anfiko, and alfo 
oa the fouth-eaft of Angola. In their undertakings. and 
exploits, they are valiant and intrepid, and altogether re- 
gardleds of lite. Their language is barbarous, and difficult 
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to be acquired, even by the inhabitants of Congo, heir 
food is faid to be human flefh, and human bodies are hung 
up for fale in their thambles. Conceiving that they have an 
abfolute right to difpofe of their flaves at pleafure, their pri- 
foners of war are fattened, killed, and either eaten, or fold to 
butchers, It is alfo faid, that difcontented laves offer 
themfelves for food to their matters ; and that perfons of the 
neareft relation feed wpon each other without the lealt hor- 
ror. ‘They have no graves for the dead, who are devoured 
as foon as they have expired. Perfons of the principal dif- 
tinction wear red and black caps of Portuguefe velvet, and 
thofe of inferior condition, of both fexes, go barefooted, and 
are naked from the waitt upwards. In order to preferve 
their health, they anoint their bodies with a compolition of 
pounded white fandal-wood and palm oil. The king of 
Auliko, or the great Macoco, is etteemed the molt power- 
ful monarch of Africa, and his dominion extends over 
13 kingdoms. The zimbis, or thell fifhed for at Loango 
and Angola, is the current coin of the country, and ex- 
changed by the natives for flaves from Nubia, and alfo for 
falt, filk, giafs, linens, and other merchandiles. The arms 
of thefe people are battle-axes, and {mall but very ftrong 
bows, adorned and ftrengthened with ferpents fkins, and 
furnifhed with ttrings made of fupple and flender fheots of 
trees, like reeds, which never break, and ‘short arrows of hard 
and light wood. In the ufe of their bows and arrows, they 
are fo dextrous, that they kill birds flying, and difcharge as 
many as 28 arrows from the bow before the firft falls to the 
ground. Befides their bows and battle-axes, they have alfo 
daggers in ferpent-fkin fcabbards, which they carry in 
ivory belts. With refpeét to religion, they are idolaters ; 
worlhipping the fun as their chief deity, whom they repre- 
fent under the form of a man, and the moon under that of 
a woman; and an infinite number of inferior deities, each 
man having a peculiar idol to whom he offers facrifices, and 
whom he conftantly invokes in dangerous enterprifes. They 
practife circumcifion, but from what motives, whether reli- 
gious or otherwife, it is not known. Thefe barbarous people 
are much extolled for their fingular fidelity and loyalty, fo 
that they will facrilice their lives in defence of their princes, 
or of their friends and allies. Mod. Un. Hilt. vol. xiii. p. 
265, &c. 

ANSLO, or Orso, a fea-port town of Norway, in the 
prefecture of Aggerhuys, upon the bay of Anflo. See 
CHRISTIANIA. 

ANSON, Georce, Lorn, in Biography, an eminent 
Englith naval commander, wasthe third fon of William An- 
fon, Efq. of Shuckborough in Stvffordfhire. He was bora 
in 1697. The navy being Mr. Anfon’s choice, he went 
early to fea; and in the year 1716, having pafled regularly 
though the inferior ftations, he was made fecond lieutenant 
of his maielty’s fhip the Hampfhire; and in 1724, he was 
raifed to the rank of poft-captain, and to the command of 
the Scarborough man of war. Between this time and’ 
1733, he went, with fhips under his command, three times 
to South Carolina, where he acquired confiderable pro- 
perty, and erected a town bearing his name, the country 
around which has been ever fince called Anfon County. Be- 
tween 1735 and 1739, he made a fourth voyage to the coalt 
of Guinea and to America, in the courfe of which, by his 
prudence, he engaged the French to defift from interrupting 
the Englifh Guinea trade, without coming to acts of heltility. 

On the breaking out of the Spanifh war in 1739, Mr. 
Anfon was pitched upon as a proper perfon to command a 
fleet deftined to attack the Spanifh fettlements in the Pacific 
Ocean. He fet fail in September 1740, with a fquadron of 
five men of war, a floop, and two vi€tualling fhips. The 
whole bufiefs of fitting out this expedition had been ma- 
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naged with extreme negligence and incapscity, which ren- 
dered the exertion of aii the commander’s taleats neceflary, 
After a long and tedious voyage, he arrived at Madeira, 
thence he proceeded to St. Catherine’s on the coatt of Bra- 
zil, and afterwards to St. Julian in Patagonia. In doubling 
Cape Horn, he experienced prodigious difficulties from 
{torms and tempeltuous weather: fome of his ficet were fepa- 
rated from him, of which only a {mall part ever rejoined 
him. At length he arrived at the ifland of Juan Fernandes, 
where he refitted, aflilted with his own handsia landing the 
fick failors, and forthe benefit of future navigators, 
fowed the feeds of a varicty of garden vegetables and fruit- 
trees. ‘Thence he preceeded to the coaft of Pera, and took 
the rich town of Paita; which, on the refufal of the Spa- 
niards to ranfom it, he was obliged, according to the prac- 
fice of war, to reduce to afhes. When the Englith were 
about to embark, one of their company was mifling, who, 
however, foon arrived, and acknowledged, that by taking 
too copious a dofe of brandy, he had fallen into a profound 
flcep, trom which he was awakened by the fcorching heat of 
the town on fire. Upon opening his eyes, he was amazed to 
behold on the one hand all the houfes in a blaze, and on the 
other, the Spaniards and Indians near him. ‘The greatnefs 
and fuddennefs of the terror initantly brought him back to a 
itate of fobriety, and gave him prefence of mind to pulh 
through the thickett of the {moke, and thus efcape the hands 
of the enemy. ‘Lhis was the only inftance of negledt of 
duty through the effects of liquor, which might have been 
obtained in almoit every warehoufe in the town. On this 
coait, Commodore Anfon took fome valuable prizes, on 
board of which were feveral paflengers of dittinction of both 
fexes ; his treatment of whom was fo honourable, and con- 
fittent with the molt de icate decorum, that it left the molt 
favourable impreffions of himfelf and his country. He af- 
terwards failed to the coalt of Mexioo; thence with a 
view of intercepting the annual Acapulco fhip, he took his 
departure acrofs the Pacific Ocean, with his own velfel the 
Centurion, and the Gloucefter. In this paflage the Glou- 
cefter became leaky, and was abandoned; and the united 
crews, reduced by ficknefs, with difficulty reached Tinixn, 
one of the Ladrones. Here while the commodore and the 
greater part of his crew were on fhore, the Centurion was by a 
itrong gale driven out to fea; and fo little profpeét was 
there of her being able to reach the ifland again, that much 
labour was {pent in fitting up a {mall veffel found on the 
ifland, Anfon himfelf taking the axe like a common failor. 
The only occafion in which marks of emotion broke through 
the uniform equanimity of his demeanor, was when he re- 
ceived news of the Centurion’s coming again in fight. From 
Tinian he went to Macao; and in returning from Macao, he 
took arich Manilla galleon: but at the moment of victory 
he had a call for the exertion of all his courage and prefence 
of mind, in confequence of a fire which broke out near the 
Centurion’s powder-room, but which his orders, given with 
all the calmnefs of one converfant with dangerin every fhape, 
foon got under. He failed back to Canton with his prize ; 
and there exibited equal dexterity and firmnefs in tranfact- 
ing affairs with the Chinefe, and maintaining the rights of 
his own country. Returning from thence by the Cape of 
Good Hope, he arrived at Spithead on the 15th of June 
1744, having completed the circumnavigation of the globe, 
and brought back great riches taken from the enemy, 
though unforefeen difafters had defeated fome of the princi- 

al purpofes of the enterprife. ‘hus was the expedition 
finifhed, after having by its event ftrongly evinced this im- 
porfant truth, that though prudence, intrepidity, and per- 
feverance united, are not exempted from the blows of 
adverfe foxtune, yet ina long feries of tranfactions, they 
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ufually rife fuperior to its power, and in the end rarely fail 
of proving fuccefsful. 

In a few days after his return, Mr. Anfon was made rear- 
admiral of the blue ; and in a fhort time after a commiffioner 
of the admiralty, and rear admiral of the white ; and in the 
year 1746, vice admiral. During the winter of 1746 and 
7, he was appointed to the command of the channel fleet ; 
and in the following May he captured, off Cape Finifterre, 
fix men of war bound from France to the Welt and Falt 
Indies, laden with warlike ftores and merchandife, and four 
Ealt-Indiamen. 

By this fuccefsful enterprife, he defeated the pernicious 
defigns of two hoftile expeditions, made a confiderable addi- 
tion to the force and wealth of cur own kingdom, and thus 
converted into a public benefit, the intended means of a pub- 
lic calamity. M.St. George, one of the French captains, 
in allufion to the names of two-fhips (L’Invincible and La 
Gloire) which had been taken, faid, when he prefented 
his {word to the conqueror; ‘* Monfieur, vous avez vaincu 
L’Invincinre, et La Groire vous /uit.”’ 

For this and other important fervices, he was with great 
prapricty, in the June following, raifed to the Englith peer- 
age by the title of Lord Anfon, baron of Soberton in the 
county of Southampton. And on the occafion, his lord- 
fhip mzde choice of a motto very happily adapted to the 
dangers he had gone through, and the fucceffes he had ob- 
tained, Nit pesPpERanDUM. On the 25th of April 1748, 
he merried the eldett daughter of Lerd Hardwicke, at 
that time lord high chancellor of Great Britain; this lady 
died without iffue on the firlt of June 17€0. 

Lord Anfon had frequently the honour of convoying the 
late king from England to Holland. The firit time was in 
the year 17483; and ever after he conitantly attended his 
majelty on his going abroad, and on his return to this king- 
dom. In July 1749, his Lordfhip was made vice admiral 
of Great Britain; in 1751, he was preferred to be firft com- 
miffioner of the Admiralty in the room of Lord Sandwich ; 
and in the years 1752 and 1755, he was one of the lords 
jultices of the kingdom during his majefty’s abfence. Under 
him, on the profpe& ef a war with France, the fquadrons 
were fitted out with great promptitude ; and that more fuc- 
cefs did not attend them was owing to accidents. He was 
expofed to fome cenfure in confequence of the lofs of Mi- 
norca at the beginning of the war 1755 ; and in the follow- 
ing year he refigned his poft. Ona parliamentary inquiry, 
however, he, and the perfons with whom he had ated, were 
acquitted of all blame refpeéting Minorea. In the year 
1757, he was again placed at the head of the admiralty 
board, where he continued during the remainder of his life, . 
which included almoft all the glorious periods of that war. 

The lait time he commanded a flect was in 1755, when 
he covered the expedition againft the coaft of France, and 
kept the enemy’s fleet in port. In 1761, he was raifed to 
the principal naval dignity, that of admiral and commander 
in chief of the fleet, for the purpofe of bringing over the 
prefent queen of England, whom, after a rough and tedious 
paflage, he landed on the 7th of September. In February 
1762, he accompanied the queen’s brother to Portfmouth to 
fhew him the arfenal, and the fleet that was then on the 
point of failing, under Sir George Pocock, for the Ha-- 
vannah. Lord Anfon, in attending the prince, caught a 
violent cold, under which he languifhed for three months. 
At length it fettled on his lungs, and was the immediate 
occafion of his death. Full of honours and reputation, he. 
died at Moor Park, Hertfordfhire, on the 6th of June 1762, 
leaving his whole property to his brother, THomas Anfon, 
Ef. of Staffordfhire. 

Lord Anfon was one of his majefty’s moft honourable 
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privy council, an elder brother of the Trinity Houfe, and a 
governor of the Charter Houfe. Fle was remarkably affi- 
duous at the Admiralty Board, and very ready in making 
naval difpolitions of every kind, and in appropriating the pro- 
per {trength and proper fort of hips to the different ferviccs. 
Among the various and diitinguithed merits of this eminent 
perfon, was that of having bred up feveral excellent officers, 
who were afterwards renowned for fignal fervices achieved for 
theit country. He may, in general, be faid to have been atrue 
feiend and liberal patron to men of real meritand capacity ia 
his profeflion. ‘Till later voyages had multiplied the cir- 
cumnavigations of the globe, ‘ to have been round the worid 
with commodore Anfon,” was elteemed a great and honour- 
able diitin@tion to a feaman. Biog. Britan. Gen. Biog. 
Di&. Walter’s Account of Anfon’s Voyage. 

Axson, in Geography, an interior county of North Caro- 
hina in Fayette diltriét, having Mecklinburgh county to the 
north, and Bladen and Cumberland copnties on the ealt. 
It contains 5133 inhabitants, including $28 flaves. 

Anson’s /jle, the Bouka of Bouganviile, an ifland 
of the Pacific Ocean, being one of the groupe called 
Soromon Jes. S. lat. 5° 15’. E. long. 153° 30! 

ANSPACH, or Onotzsacn, a marquifate or princi- 
pality of Germany, in the circle of Franconia, bounded by 
the principality of Bayreuth, and the bifhopric of Bamberg 
aud Wurtzburg. The country is mountainous and fandy, 
but in general it is fertile, and produces confiderable quan- 
tities of corn and tobacco, and along the Mayn good wine. 
Ithas good paftures, and the breed of cattle is excellent. 
The chief mines are thofe of iron, thofe of other kinds 
being neglected. It has feveral medicinal {prings. _ An- 
fpach, together with Bayreuth, maintains a population of 
320,000 on 2,320 fquare miles. The principal rivers are 
the Retzat, Under or Rednitz, the Altmuhl, the Jagtt, 
the Wornitz, the Tauber, and the Mayn. It has 16 bo- 
roughs, and 17 market towns, the principal of which are 
Aufpach, Swabach, Kornburg, Cadolzburg, Roth, Gun- 
genhaufen, Waflertrudingen, Windibach, Feuchtwang, 
Creilfheim, Colmberg, and Uffenheim. ‘The reigning mar- 
grave of this principality has a feat and a voice in the council 
of the princes of the empire, and is alfo co-fummonary prince 
ofthe circle of Franconia. 

Anspacu, a city of Germany, the capital of the above- 
mentioned marquifate, fituate on the rivet Retzat, about 13 
miles fouth-welt of Nuremberg. This city was rebuilt and 
enlarged in 17103 it has a public library ellablifhed in 
1738, anda good cabinet of medals and curiofities. N. lat. 

.g° 54’... E. long. 10° 42’. 

ANSPESSADES, or LanspessapEs, in the Mrench 
iliiary, a kind of inferior officers in the foot, below the 
corporals, and yec above the commor centinels. 

The word is fermed of the Italian /encia /pezzata, q. d. 
breken lance; which was occafioned hence, that they 
were origivally difbanded gendarmes, who, for want of 
other fubfittence, fued fora place of fome diftinéi:on in 
the infantry. There are ufually four or five in each com- 

any. 

ANSTRUTHER, in Geography, a fea port town of 
Scetland, and a royal berough, lituate in the caltern part of 
the county of Fife, towards the German fea. It is divided 
into two towns, Eaj/fer and MWejler (which are royal boroughs) 
by a {mall river: the harbour is capable of receiving only 
finail veffe!s, employed principally in the fifhery of the place. 
Né lat. 5Gtin2k 4 Welt. longz-j2"26%) 5 - 

ANSWER, in Law. See Reyornver. 

ANT, in £xtomelogy, the common Englifh name of the 
formice of Linnzus, and fynonymous with emmet. That 
deftruGtive creature termes fatale is allo called an ant. See 
Fermica, and Termes. , 

‘Phis is an infeGt extremely injurious to pafture lands and 
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gardens; in the former, by throwing up hills, and, in the 
larter, by feeding on the fruit, &c. The belt methods of 
keeping them from trees, are thofe of having the earth 
round them conftantly dug up; and the application of faw- 
dult, coal-afhes, or other marters of the fame kind, abont 
their roots. The fame purpofe may alfo be effeéted by 
covering the bottom part of the trees with tar; but as this 
fubltance is prejudicial to trees, night-foil may perhaps an- 
{wer better, as it is found to deftroy them when f{pread 
upon, or put into the little hills which they throw up. A 
liquor, prepared by boiling rain water with black foap and 
fulphur, has lately been made ufe of by M. Tatin, for 
dettroying thefe animals, it is fuid, with confiderable fue- 
cefs. Where this liquorisemployed, care fhould, however, 
be taken that the ground where they inhabit be perfeétly fa- 
turated with it. 9 

Ant-Bear, or Ant-Later, in Zoology. 
COPHAGA. 4 

Ant-Legsis aname popularly given to a kind of little 
white bails found is the banks or netts of ants, ordinarily fup- 
pofed to be the ova of this infect. Thefe are not pro- 
perly the eggs of ants, but the young brood in their inci- 
pient itate; when they appear like vermicles or little 
worms, wrapped up ina film or fin, compofed of a fort of 
filk, which they fpin out of themfelves in the manner of 
filk-worms and caterpilllars. At firft they appear motionlefs, 
and after a few days, they manifelt fome fymptoms of 
flexion and extenfion ; then they feem yellowifh and hairy, 
and in the form of {mall maggots which they aflume, they 
continue to grow till they are almolt as large as ants. After 
having pafied their metamorpkolis, and when they appear in 
their proper fhape, they exhibit a black fpeck near the 
anus, which Mr, Leewenhceck and alfo Mr. Gould imagine 
to be their feces or digelted food. 

Sir Ed. King opened feveral of thefe vulgarly reputed 
eggs, in fome of which he found only a maggot in the cir- 
cumitances as above defcribed ; while in another, the mag- 
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got had begun to put on the fhape of an ant about the 


head, having two little yellow {p:cks, where the eyes were 
tobe. And in others, a farther progrefs was obferved, the 
included maggot being furnifhed with every thing to com- 
plete the fhape of ant, but wholly tranfparent, the eyes only 
excepted, which wereas black as bugles. Liaftly, in others, 
he took out every way perfect and complete ants, which 
immediately crept about among the reft. 

The true ants eggs are the white fubftance which, upon 
opening their banks, appears to the eye like the fcatterings 
of fine white fugar, or falt, but very foft, and tender. 
Examined by a microfcope, it is found to confilt of feve- 
ral pure white appearances in diftinét membranes, all figured 
like the leffer fort of birds eggs, and as clear as a hfh’s 
bladder. The fame fubftance is found in the bodies of the 
ants themfelves. This fpawn, whien emitted, they lie in 
multitudes on, to brood ; till in fome time it is turned into 
little vermicles, as {mall as mites, commonly called ant-eggs. 
See Formica. ; J 

Ant-hills are little hillocks of earth, which the ants 
throw up for their habitation and the breeding of their young. 

Thefe hills are very detrimental to the farmer, depriving 
him of as much land as the hiils cover, which may, in 
many cafes, be computed at a tenth part or more of his 
grafs lands ; and in fome places, where negligence has fuf- 
fered them to multiply, almoit half of it has been rendered 
ufelefs in this way. In order to remove nuifances of this 
kind in lands, it has been a cuftom in fome places at the 
beginning of winter, and often when the weather was not 
very cold, to dig up the ant-hills, three or four inches below 
the furface of the ground, and then to cut them in pieces, 
and fcatter the fragments about. But this practice only 
diffeminates the ants, inflead of deftroying them, as they 
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hide themfelves among the roots of the grafs for a little 
time, and then collect together again upon apy little emi- 
nence, of which there are generaily great numbers ready 
for their purpofe; fuch as the circular ridges round the 
hollows where the hills ftood before. It is therefore a 
much better method to cut the hills entirely off rather lower 
than the furface of the land, and to let them lie whole at a 
little diftance with their bottoms upwards ; as by this 
means the ants, which are known to be very tenacious of 
their abodes, continue in their habitations, until the rains, 
by running into their holes of communication, and ftagnat- 
ing in the hollows formed by the removals of the hills, and 
the frolts, which now readily penctrate, deroy them.” Tf 
a little foot were fown on the places, and wafhed in with 
the rains, it would probab’y contribute greatly to the effect 
intended. The hills, when rendered mellow by the frotts, 
may be broken and difperfed about the land, or removed for 
the purpofe of forming into compott with dung, lime, or 
other fubltances. By this method of cutting the hil's one 
other advantage is gained, the land foon becomes even and 
fit for mowing. In wet feafons, heaps of findy particles 
are for ned by thefe infeéts among the grafs, called by la- 
bourers /prout-hills, which quickly take off the edge of the 
fcythe. Thefe, which are very light and compreffible, may 
be conveniently removed by frequent heavy rolling in the 
early fpring months. In the rural economy of Norfolk, a 
practice of cutting and burning the ant-hills that are formed 
on gra({s land is mentioned by Mr. Marfhail. The procefs 
is, to cut them up witha heart-fhaped tharp fpade or fhovel, 
ia irregular lumps of from ten to fifteen inches diameter, 
and from two to five or fix inches thick. Thefe are to be 
turned the grafs fide downwards, urtil the mould fide is 
thoroughly dry, and then to be fet the grafs fide outwards, 
until they are dry enough to burn. The fire may be kindled 
with brufh wood, and kept {mothering, “by laying the fods 
or lumps on gradually, as the fire breaks out, until ten or 
fifteen loads of afhes are raifed in one heap, which the 
workmen there complete fora fhilling or eighteen pence 
each load of afhes. The places from which the hills have 
been removed may be fown with grafs feeds. Befides the 
deftruGion of the ant, this isa ready, though by no means 
an economical way of raifing manure. 

But in the fixteenth volume of the Annals of Agricul- 
ture, Mr. Young recommends the method of roiling down 
the ant-hills, inftead of cutting them, as the beft practice ; 
and fays, that he rode over a large pafture, which he fhould 
not have known had ever been infefled with thefe hills, if 
he had not been affured that it was once covered with 
them. No other method had been ufed but that of repeated 
rollings with a very heavy roller. 

Ant-lion. See Formica-Leo. 

Axt, mufk, the name given by Lifter and Ray, toa pe- 
euliar fpecies of ant, which is of the number of the perfumed 
infe&ts. It is found on dry banks, and fo much f{maller than 
the common ant, that it needs no other diflin@tion. Thofe 
@ this fpecies which are without wings are of a yellowifh 
colour, and when bruifed or crufhed emit a fharp and acid 
fmell, as the common ant does; but thofe which have 
wings are coal-black, and thefe, inftead of the four {mell of 
the others, emit a perfume not to be endured for its ftrength. 
The fmell of all the perfumed infeéts goes off in keeping ; 
and thefe little creatures, after they have been dead and dry 
fome time, are found to f{mell lefs ftrongly, but much more 
agreeably. Phil. Tranf. N° 77, or Abr. vol. ii. p. 792. 

Ant, vifiting. At Paramaribo, a Dutch colony in the, 
province of Surinam, there are ants which the Portuguefe call 
wifiting-ants ; they march in troops; and as foon as they ap- 
pear, all the coffers and chefts of drawers are laid open, 
which they clear of rats, mice, and a peculiar fort of infec 
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in that eountry called cackerlacs, and of other noxious ani- 
mals, If any one chance to moleft them, they fall upon 
him, and tear in pieces his ftockings and thoes. ‘Their vifits 
are rare ; and they do not fometimes appear for tliree years. 
Templeman’s Obf. vol. i. p. 36. 

ANTA, in the Ancient Architeure, a {quare column, or 
pilatter, placed at the corners of the walls of temples and 
other edifices. 

Thefe took their name, according to M. Perrault, from the 
prepolition ante, before, becaufe placed before the wails and 
coins of buildings, to fecure or ftrengthen them. The ante 
ftood out on the wall, with a projecture equal to one-eighth 
of their face, provided there were no ornament that had a 
greater projeGure; but it was a rele, that the projecture of 
the antz fhould always equal that of the crnaments. 

There are alfo ante at doors and gates.’ Feflus confines 
their ufe to this laft place. 

Vitruvius calls thofe that have but two faces out of the 
wail angular ante, to dilinguifh them from others which 
have three faces difengaged, and which are placed at the 
ends of the walls of porticos. See Anricum. 

Anra, or Hante, in Geography, a {mall kingdom or 
province on the gold-coalt of Africa, is bounded on the 
north by the country of Adem, on the north-eaft by Mam- 
po, by Axim on the weft, and on the fouth aad fouth-eatt 
by the ocean. Its extent from eaft to welt is about ten 
leagues, the country is mountainous, and covered by large 
trees, among which are fituated many fine villages. _Anta 
was formerly powerful and populous, inhabited by a beld 
and rapacious people, who greatly annoyed the Enropeans 
by their frequent incurfions; but by continual wars with 
Adom and other neighbouring diftri&s, they are now en- 
feebled, and the country is almoft depopulated, The land 
is well watered, the vallies are rich and extenfive, and the 
productions, which are abundant, are rice, the beft maize, 
fugar-canes, yams, and potatoes. This country is the moft 
healthy of any along the coaft; fo that different writers 
have obferved, that the number of deaths here bears no pro- 
portion to that in any other of the territories on the coaft 
of Guinea. The principal villages of this country are Bour- 
try or Botro, Boyera or Petre Grand, Pando, Tokorari, 
which furpaffes ali the others in extent and beauty, So- 
konda, Anta, and Sama. See the feveral articles. The 
king of Anta has fixed his refidence four miles from the 
Dutch fort. as he thus enjoys the proteCion of the Euro- 
peans, and ts in fome meafure fecured frem the apprchen- 
fions oceafioned by the incurfions of the Adomefe. Mod. 
Un. Hitt. vol. xiii. p. gor, &e. 

AnvA, in Zoology. See Tarir. 

ANTAB, in Geography, a town of Syria, 42 miles fouth 
of Aleppo. 

ANTACAEUS, in Lchthyology, a name firfl given by the 
Greek writers lian and Strabo, to the icthycolla pifeis, 
the ilinglafs fifh, *or Huso; and afterwards by Jonfton and 
others, nat only to this fifh, but to the common stuRGEON, 

ANTACHATES is ufed by fome naturalifts for a kind 
of bituminous flone of the nature of amber, though of a dif- 
ferent colour, which in burning yields a fmell like myrrh. 

ANTACIDS, in the Materia Medica, is ufed by fome 
writers to denote medicines proper to correét and refiit acid 
hamours, f 

Antacids are chiefly of the alcalious kind. 

Under the clafs of antacids come, 2. Abforbents, as chalk, 
magnefia, cornu cervi ultum, coral, fea-fhells, hamatites, and 
fteel-filings. 2. Obtundents, as oils and fats, 3. Immutants, 
as lixivious falts and foaps. 

ANTACRIDS denote medicines fuited to corre acrix 
mony, either in the whole fyftem, or in particular parts of 


it. See Acrimony. 
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ANTUE, in Ancient Geography, a people placed by Pro. 


copius and Jornandes near the mouth of the Danube. 

ANTAOPOLIS, fo called from Antiwus, overcome by 
Hercules, a town of Egypt in the Thebaid, on the ealt 
Aide of the Nile; was the capital of the Nome Anteopolites, 
about 32 miles above Panopolis, and about the fame dif- 
tance below Nicopolis. The ‘Thebaid, after the age of 
Conttautine, was divided into two provinces ; and Antzo- 
polis became the metropolis of the firft Thebaid, and had 
bifhops. This city contained the magnificent temple, which 
the Egyptians, according to Diodorus Siculus, built in ho- 
nour of Antwus. No part of it is now remaining but the 
portico, fupported by huge columns, and covered with large 
tones, one of which may be dittinguifhed, thirty feet long 
by five wide. The ceiling, painted with gold and azure, 
has preferved the livelinefs of its colours. The Turks have 
eonverted it into a ftable, where they colle& their herds. 
On the ruins of Antxopolis is now built a miferable burgh 
called Gaua el Kebire. Savary’s Travels, vol. i. Pp. 560. 

ANTVEUS, in Entomology, a fpecies of scaranxus 
that inhabits America. The thorax has three horns, the 
middle one the longeft, and fimple; head unarmed ; wing- 
cafes very [mooth. Fabricius, Jablonfky, and Gmelin, 
‘The female has no horns. 

Anre«us, in Fabulous Hiflory, a gigantic king of Libya, 
faid to be the fon of Neptune and Terra, and of the enor- 
mous {ature of 64 cubits. In his conteft with Hercules, 
he was repeatedly overcome, and laid on the ground half 
dead ; but as often as he touched the earth, he obtained af- 
fiftance from his mother, and acquired frefh ftrength. Her- 
cules, therefore, found it neceflary to raife him from the 
ground, and fufpending him in the air, {queezed him to 
death. This Antezus is faid to have built the town of 
Tingis on the ftraits of Gibraltar, where he was interred. 
The Greek geographers pretend that this Anteus founded 
Anteopolis in Upper Egypt; and Diodorus Siculus in- 
forms us, that Ofiris afligned to him the government of 
Libya and Ethiopia. But it is not eafy to determine how 
the Egyptians fhould raife to the rank of their gods the 
Grecian Anteus. It is probable, however, that the temple 
in which Anteus was honoured by the ancient inhabitants 
of Egypt, was ruined; and that in procefs of time the 
Greeks, under the reign of the Ptclemies, fubltituted for the 
worthip affigned to the Egyptian Antzeus, that of the giant 
of the fame name, flain by Hercules. 

Antaus, in Ancient Hifory, was probably the fame 
with Atlas ; and they are reprefented by ancient writers as 
two of the firll kings of Mauritania. They were both the 
fons of Neptune, who reigned over Mauritania, Numidia, 
and a great part of Libya; and they both ruled over a 
great part of Africa, particularly Tingitania. Hercules 
defeated and flew Antzus, in the warin which he difpofleffed 
Atlas of Libya. Atlas and Anteus invaded Egypt, and 
contended with Hercules in the wars with the gods, and 
were both vanquifhed by him. Antzus, as well as Atlas, 
was famed for his knowledge of the ceieftial fciences ; and 
from this circum‘tance it may reafonably be inferred, that 
they were, under different names, the fame king of Mauri- 
tania. Antzus, in his wars with Hercules, commanded an 
army of Egyptians and Ethiopians, and behaved with great 
refolution and fortitude. By means of powerful reinforce- 
ments of Libyan troops, he cut off a great number of Her- 
cules’s men; but that celebrated commander, having at lait 
intercepted a {trong body of Mauritanian or Libyan forces, 
that were fent to the relief of Antzus, gave him a total over- 
throw, and put him and the bett part of his troops to the 
{word. This decilive aétion put Hercules in poffeffion of 
Libya and Mauritania, and confequently of all the riches 
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of thofe kingdoms; and hence arofe the fable, that Her- 
cules, finding Antens, a giant of an enormous fize, with 
whom he was engaged in fingle combat, had recourfe to the 
artifice mentioned in the preceding article for putting bim 
to death. Hence likewife may be deduced the fible, inti- 
mating that Hereules took the globe of Atlas upon his own 
fhoulders, overcame the dragon that guarded the orchards of 
the Hefperides, and made himfelf matter of all the golden 
fruit. The golden apples fo frequently mentioned by the 
old mythologilts, were the treafures that fell into the hands 
of Hercules upon the defeat of Anteus; the Grecks giving 
the oriental word Nid) riches, the fignification affixed to 
their own term pxre, apples. After the moft diligent and 
impartial examination of all the different hypothefes of hif- 
torians and chronologers, relating to Atlas and Antaus, 
there is no one that appears fo little encumbered with diffi. 
culties as that of Sir Ifaac Newton, According to this 
illuftrious author, Ammon, the father of Sefac, was the fir{k 
king of Libya, or that valt tract extending from the boy. 
ders of Egypt to the Atlantic Ocean; the conquelt of 
which country was effeted by Sefac during his fatheis life. 
Neptune afterwards excited the Libyans toa rebellion again 
Sefac, and flew him; and then invaded Egypt, under the 
commard of Atlas and Autzus, the fon of Neptune, Sefae’s 
brother and admiral. Not long after, Hercules, the general 
of Thebais and Ethiopia, for the geds, or great men of 
Egypt, reduced a fecond time the whole continent of Libya, 
having overthrown and flain Antzus neara town in Thebais 
from that event called Antea, or Antzopolis. Such is the 
opinion of Sir Ifaac Newton, who endeavours to prove, that 
the firft reduétion of Libya by Sefac happened a little above 
a thovfand years before the birth of Chrift, as the laft, by 
Hercules, occurred fome few years after. Anc. Un. Hift. 
vol. xvi. p. 160, 

ANTA GONIST, formed from 2yr1, againfl, and ayouder, 
I contend, among the Ancients, denct-s an adverfary in 
battle. In this fenfe the word is rather ufed in fpeaking of 
{portive combats, or games, than of ferious fighting. 

AnrTacontst alfo ‘denotes one of the parties in literary 
difputes. f 

Anraconist mufeles, in Anatomy, are thofe which have 
oppolite fun@ions. Such are the flexor and extenfor of any 
limb, the one of which contra&s It, and the other {tretches 
it out; and alfo the abduéors and addufors. Solitary 
mufcles are thofe without any antagonilts ; as the heart, &c. 

_ANTALGIC, from ests, and aAyo:, pain, an epithet 
given by fome writers to medicines proper for abating 
pain. In this fenfe antalgics amount to the fame with ANO- 
DYNES. 

ANTALIS, in Conchology, the name given by Argenville 
to the fpecies of dentalium, called ENTALIS by Linneus. 

ANTALKALINES, in the ALateria Medica, fignify 
medicines fuited to correét alkaline falts, or alkaline matters 
in the whole body, or in particular parts. Dr. Cullen ob- 
ferves (Mat. Med. vol. ii. P- 423.), that no alkaline falt, in 
its feparate flate. ever exifts in the blood-veffels of the living 
human body, He accordingly explodes the do@trine of Dr. 
Boerhaave, who treats “ De Morbis ex Alkali fpontaneo,” 
as Incorreét and erroneous, and leading to no occafion for 
the ufe of antalkalines: and he adds, that the only occur- 
rence requiring them is a very rare ene, that of a pure alkali 


being thrown in by miftake or accident into the ftomach ;_ 


and the means of taking off its irritation by acids is fuffi- 
ciently obvious. It is farther to be remarked, that 2s the 
alkali, in any noxious quantity, cannot have been intro- 
duced without hurting the mouth, fauces, and cefophagus, 
it is always neceffary, in fuch cafes, along with the acids, to 
employ the large ufe of diluents and demulcents. 
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ANTAMBA, in Zoology, an animal of Madagafcar, pro- 
bably the fame with the engoi of Congo, is a variety of the 
leopard, as large asa dog, with a round head ; and, accord- 
ing to the relations of the negroes, is like a leopard, and 
devours both men and cattle. It is found only in the moft 
defert parts of the ifland. 

ANTANACLASIS, from ovr and avaxdrnw, repercutio, 
J firike again, a figure in Rhetoric whereby the fame word 
is repeated, but in a different fignification—As, “ Let the 
dead bury the dead.” ‘ Dum vivimus, vivamus.”? This 
figure carries with it a poignancy; and when it appears 
natural and eafy, difcovers a ready turn of thought. 

ANTANAGOGE, from az, and oveyoyn, retortion ; 
a figure in Rhetoric, when, not being able to anfwer the 
accufation of the adverfary, we return the charge, by 
loading him with the fame or other crimes; which is ufually 
called RECRIMINATION. 

ANTANDRO, in Geography, atown of Afiatic Turkey, 
in the province of Natolia, 12 miles weft north-weft of 
Acdramitti. 

ANTANDROS, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia 
Minor,-in Myfia, according to Strabo, who places it on the 
north fide of the gulf of Adramyttium. Stephanus Byz. 
fays, that the Cimmerians poffeffed it during acentury. Ac- 
cording to Strabo, thefe people, conduéted by Lygdamis, 
made this town their place of arms. Servius fays, that An- 
tandros was founded by the inhabitants of Andros, after 
they were driven from their own ifland on account of their 
fedition. Others fay, that the Thracians, having made Po- 
lydore a prifoner, obtained this city as the price of his 
ranfom. Some authors place it at the foot of Mount Ida; 
and allege, that it gave name to the {mall chain of moun- 
tains extending from ‘Troy to the fea. See Anpros. 

ANTANILL, a people who inhabited Caria. 

ANTANISOPHYLLUM, in Botany. 
‘HAAYVIA. 

ANTAPHRODISIAG, from avr, and AQpodiin, Venus ; 
an epithet given to medicines which diminifh the femen, and 
check or extinguifh the incitements to venery. It is doubtful 
whether there be any medicines of {pecific power for this pur- 

ofe ;.and if there be any which have thele effets, it is by an- 

wering particular indications, under the titles of which they 
fhould only be mentioned, and not undera general term of 
no defined operation. 

ANTAPOCHA, in the Civil Law, denotes one’s ac- 
knowledgment in writing of money paid, in the way of 
rent, penfion, intereft, or the like incumbrance. Such in- 
ftrument, or antapocha, the debtor gives upon making pay- 
ment to the creditor, to ferve asa proof of the charge or in- 
cumbrance for futurity, and exclude any claim of prefcrip- 
tion againft the payment of it. The antepocha differs from 

_ the apocha, in that this latter is given by the creditors to the 
debtor, the former vice ver/a. 

ANTARADUS, in Ancient Geography, a town of Syria, 
commonly called Torrosa, was fituated over-againit the 
ancient Arapus, tothe right of the river Eleuthera, ata 
fmall diftance from the fea. In the fourth century, about 
A. D. 330, it continued to be known by its old name, as 
appears from the “ Itinerarium Hicrofolymitanum ;”? which, 
with its other name Conflantia, given to it by its reflorer 
Conftantius, were difufed fome centuries afterwards, in, or 
perhaps before, the time of the croifades. Shaw’s Trav. 
p- 260. 

ANTARCTIC Pole denotes the fouthern rove, or end 
of the earth’s axis. The word is compofed of asm, contra, 
and agxros, urfa, bear ; as being oppolite to the artic pole. 
The itars near the antarctic pole never appear above our 
horizon. 
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Anrarcrice circle, is one of the leffer circles of the 
{phere, parallel to the equator, at the diftance of 23° 30! 
from the fouth pole. It takes its name from its being op- 
pofite to another circle, parallel likewife to the equator, and 
at the fame diftance from the north pole, called the arcric 
circle. 

ANTARCTICA, in Entomology, a {pecies of spuex, 
about the fize of the common wafp. It is black, with fer- 
ruginous legs and antenne. Gmelin. Inhabits the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

ANTARCTICA, in Ornithology, a {pecies of pROCELLARIA 
that is found within the antarctic circle. It is brown above, 
beneath bluifh white; tail white, black at the tip; legs 
lead colour. Gmelin. This is the antarétic petrel of Forfler 
and Cook ; petrel antarGtique, ou damier brun, of Buffon; 
and petrel brun et blanc of Bengaino. It is about the fize 
of a large pigeon, and the length is fixteen inches, of which 
the bill is one inch and an half, and is brown with a black 
tip; the fecond quill feathers are white, with dark brown 
tips ; the quills are dark brown, with the inner webs of fome 
next the body white. Thefe birds have been met with in 
flights of twenty or more, by navigators, in S. lat. 61° 36". 

Antarctica, is alfo a {pecies of apTENoDyTss, called 
by Forfter the antar@ic pinguin. The beak is black, legs 
reddifh, and a black line on the throat. Gmelin. 

The length of this bird is twenty-five inches; the weight 
eleven pounds and an half. Bill nearly three inches in 
length, black, and the under mandible fomewhat truncated ; 
irides pale yellow; upper parts of the body black, beneath 
glofly white. Under the chin is a narrow blackifh ftreak 
pafling backwards towards the hinder part of the head, and 
fomewhat bent about the region of the ears. Wings above 
blue-black, the lower margin and infide white; tips black. 
Tail cuneiform ; the feathers, or rather briftles which com» 
pole it, black, and thirty-two in number. The feet, which 
are reddifh, or-rather flcfh colour, have the foles black. La- 
tham, &c. 

This fpecies inhabits the South Sea, from 48° to the an- 
tarctic circle ; and is frequently found on the icy mountains 
and iflands in thofe regions, according to Forfter, Ellis, and 
other naturalids and navigators. ‘s 

ANTARCTICUS, in Entomology, a {pecies of TABANUS 
that inhabits America. It has four brown ftripes acrofs the 
eyes, and the fhanks of the legs are white. Fabricius and 
Gmelin. 

ANTARES, in fronomy, the Scorpion’s Heart; a 
fixed ftar of the firlt magnitude, in the conttellation 
Scorpio. 

ANTASTHMATICS, ia the Materia Medica, dencte 
medicines that are fuppofed to cure alihma ; or, in general, 
to relieve difficult breathing. 

ANTASTROPHE, from es, and spidw, J turns ia 
Rhetoric, a {pecies of ANTEPOSITION. ? 

ANTAVARE, in Geography, a province of Madagafcar, 
is fituated to the north of Matatane, in 21° 30’ of S, lat.and 
bounded by the province and cape of Manoufi. It is wae 
tered by the river Mananzari, whofe fource is in the moun- 
tains of Ambohitf{mene, or red mountains, fituate about 12 
leagues farther north-wefl, and which runs fouth-eait and 
eaft. Antavare is extremely fertile in rice, yams, bananas, 
fugar-canes, and honey, of which wine is made; and it 
abounds in cattle and goats, and all forts of fowls and pro- 
vifions, ‘The French difcovered in this province gold duft 
by means of the negrocs, who offered it for fale. 

ANTE, in Geography, a river of France, which runs into 
the Dive at Callibecut, in the department of the Calvados. 

AnTez, a town and port of Africa, in Guinea, three 
leagues from the cape of ‘Chree Points, 
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ANTEA, or Ayres, Ampus, in Ancient Geogra by, a 
town of Gallia Narbonnenfis, almott to the north of Forum 
Vocoati. The Roman way from Forum Julii to Reis Apol- 
linaris, pafled by Antea. 

ANTEAMBULONES, from ante, before, and amlulo, 
J walk, in Autiguity, a kind of fate-fervants, who walked 


before their matters to clear the way aud keep off the 
crowd, 


The formula ufed by thefe was Date locum domino meo. 

ANTECANIS is ufed, by fome Afronamers, to denote 
the conitellation otherwife called Canis Minor, or the ttar 
Procyon. It is thus denominated as preceding, or being the 


, 
forerunner of the Canis Major, and rifling a little before it. 

ANTECEDENT, in the fchools, fonething that pre- 
cedes or goes before another, in refpect of time or place. 

The word is compounded of ante, before, and cedere, to 
go. In which fenfe it ftands oppofed to /ub/equent. 

ANTECEDENT, in Grammar, the word to which a rela- 
tive refers. 

ANTECEDENT, in Logic, denotes the firlt propofition of 
an enthymeme, or of an argument which only confills of two 
members. In oppofition to this, the latter is called the 
confequent. 

Thus, in the argument, cogito, ergo fum, I think, and 
therefore I exif? ; cogito is the antecedent: being thus called, 
becaufe it precedes the ergo, or the copula, of the argu- 
ment. 

ANTECEDENT of a Ratio, in Mathematics, denotes the 
firit term, or that which is compared with the other. 

Thus, if the ratio be a:b, or of ato d, a is faid to be 
the antecedent. 

ANTECEDENT /figns, in Medicine, are fuch fymptoms of 
diforder as appear before a diltemper is fo formed as to be 
reducible to any particular clafs, or proper denomination. 

ANTECEDENTS, in Rhetoric, are fuch things as being 
once allowed, others neceflarily or very probably follow. 
‘This is one of the fixteen topics or common places enume- 
rated by Cicero and Quin@tilian. 

ANTECEDENT decree, in Theology, isa decree preceding 
fome other decree, or fome ation of the Creator, or the pre- 
vifion of ation. It is a point much controverted, whether 
predeftination be a decree antecedent to faith, or fubfe- 
quent to it. 

AnteceDent will, or defire, is that which precedes 
fome other will or delire, or fome knowledge or previfion. 
Thus fome divines fay, God bya fincere, but antecedent 
defire, wills all men to be faved; that is, this fincere defire 
of God precedes, and does not fuppofe, the knowledge of 
their faith and repentance. 

ANTECEDENT neceffity. See Necessity. 

ANTECEDENTAL Meruop, in Mathematics, is a 
branch of general geometrical proportion, or univerfal com- 
parifon ; and is derived from an examination of the antece- 
dents of ratios, having given confequents, and a given 
ftandard of comparifon, in the various degrees of augment- 
ation and diminution, which they undergo by compofition 
and decompofition. This method was invented by Mr. 
James Glenie, and publifhed by him in 1793; and this 
method, he fays, he always ufed inftead of the fluxional 
and differential methods, and which is totally unconneéted 
with the ideas of motion and time. See the author’s trea- 
tife on the fubjeét, and alfo his Dorine of Univerfal Com- 
parifon, or General Proportion, 1789, upon which it is 
founded. See Carcutus, Antecedental. 

ANTECEDENTIA, among Afronomers. When a 
planet appears to move weftward, contrary to the order or 
courfe of the figns, as from Taurus towards Aries, it is 
faid to move in antecedentia. 
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On the contrary, when it goes eaflward, or forward, 
from Arics towards ‘Taurus, it is faid to move in confes 
quentia. 

ANTECESSOR, one that goes before, or that leadé 
another. See Precursor, Prepecessor, &c. 

The term is particularly ufed, in fome univerfities, fora 
public profeffor, who teaches or leftures in the civil law. 

ANTECESSORS, or Anrecursores, in the anclent 
art of War, is an appellation given to a party of horfe, 
difpatched before the agmen or body of an army, partly by 
way of intelligence, and partly to choofe cur a proper 
place for encamping on, as well as the moft convenient roads 
for the foldiery to travel in. ‘They amount to the fame 
with what the Grecks call prodromi. 

ANTECHAMBER, or Axticuamper, formed of 
ante, before, and camera, a chamber 3 an outer chamber before 
the principal chamber of an apartment, where the fervants 
wait, and where ftrangers flay, till the perfon to be fpoken 
with is at leifure. 

ANTECHRIST. See Anricueist. 

ANTECUIA, or Anrecua, in Ancient Geography, a 
town of Spain in Beetica, fouth-caft of Hifpalis, poflefled; 
according to Ptolemy, by the Antrigones. 

ANTECURSORES. Sce Anrecessors. 

ANTEDATE, a fpurious date, prior to the true date 
of a writing, inftrument, aét, deed, orthe like. 

Antedates, in Commerce, are of a very dangerous confes 
quence in matters of trade. ‘To antedate is to fet down a 
falle date: to date from a day prior to that on which the 
bufinefs is tranfaéted, the note or bill drawn, or letters 
written, &c. 

In France it was formerly the ill cuftom to have blank 
orders on the backs of bills of exchange, that is, to indorfe 
them merely with a name, fo that they could eafily be ante- 
dated: which in cafe of failures was liable to caufe very 
great abufes. But by the regulations for commerce of 
1683, it is ordered that the fignatures on the backs of bills 
of exchange fhall not ferve for orders, unlefs dated; and 
antedates are punifhed as forgery. 

ANTEDILUVIAN, or Antipiruvian, formed of 
ante, before, and diluvium, deluge, {omething that exifted or 
happened before the prLuGe. 

Dr. Burnet and Dr. Woodward differ very widely about 
the Antediluvian world; the former imagines. its face and 
appearance to have been fmooth, equable, and in all ree 
fpects different from what we now findit to be. The latter, 
on the contrary, endeavours to prove, that the face of the 
terraqueous globe before the deluge was the fame as it is 
now, viz. unequal, diftinguifhed into mountains and’ dales, 
and having likewifea fea, lakes, and rivers; that this fea 
was falt, as ours is; was fubje€t to tides; and poffeffed 
nearly the fame fpace and-extent that it now does ; and 
that the Antediluvian world was ftocked with animals, veget- 
ables, minerals, &c. that it had the fame pofition, in refpeét 
of the fun, which ours now hath, its axis not being perpen- 
dicular, but inclined, as at prefent, tothe plane of the eclip- 


tic ; confequently that there were then the fame fucceffion - 


of weather, and the fame viciffitudes of feafons as now. 
Eartu. 

In the fenfe of the definition, thofe generations that ex= 
ifted from Adam till Noah’s flood, are called Antediluvians; 
and thofe that have defcended from Noah to the prefent 
time, are called Po/diluvians. Although the regular fuccef- 
fion of the feveral patriarchs from the creation to the de- 
luge, or from Adam to Noah, may be deduced without dif- 
ficulty from the facred writings, it is not fo eafy to fettle the 
chronology of this period. Mofes has not precifely marked 
the time of the various tranfactions that occurred before 

the 
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the flood, but he has contented himfelf with merely fetting 
down the years of the fathers’ age, in which the feveral de- 
{cendants of Adam, in the line of Seth, were begotten, and 
the length of their re{peCtive lives; and therefore, in this 
period, nothing more can be done than to afcertain the 
years of the lives and deaths of thofe patriarchs, and the 
diftance of time from the creation to the deluge. ‘This, 
indeed, might eafily be done, if there were no Varieties in 
the feveral copies of the writings of Mofes, to which we 
have now accefs, which are the Hebrew, the Samaritan, 
od the Greek verfion of the Septuagint: but thefe differ 
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confiderably from one another; and hence learned men, as 
they have preferred one copy or the other, are much divided 
in their opinions concerning the firft ages of the world. In 
order to enable our readers to judge of the variations of the 
three copies above mentioned, in this period, we fhall fubjoin 
a table extraéted from the Ancient Univerfal Hiftory, in 
which the correfponding numbers of each will appear; 
and we fhall alfo add thofe of Jofephus, as they have been 
corrected by Dr. Wells and Mr. Whiiton ; a correction which 
became indifpenfable on account of the corruptions that have 
been introduced into the prefent copies of that hiitorian. 


A Tasre of the Years of the Antediluvian Patriarchs, 


Their ages at their fons birth. 


Years they liv- 
ed after the 


Length of 
fons birth. 


their lives. 


Heb. Sam. Sept. Jof. | Heb. Sam, Sept. | Heb. Sam. Sept. 
Adam, - 130 130 230 130 | 800 800 700 | 930 930 930 
Seth, - 105 105 205 105 | 807 807 707 | 912 912 912 
Enos, - 92 99 190 90} 815 815 715 | 905 905 905 
Cainan, - 70 70 170 70 | 840 840 740 | gIO gI0 gto 
Mahalaleel, - 65 65 165 65 | 830 830 730 | 895 895 895 
Jared, - 162 62 162 62 | 800 785 800 | 962 847 962 
Enoch, - 65 65 165 65 | 300 300 200 | 365 365 365 
Methufelah, - 187 67 167 187 | 782 653 802 | 969 720 969 
Lamech, - 182 53 188 182 | 595 600 565 | 777 653 753 
Noah was aged, 6 

00 600 600 600 


at the Flood, 


To the Flood, 


1656 1307 2262 1556 


To this Table it will be neceflary, in order to explain the and death of each patriarch happened, according to the 
confequence of thefe variations, to add feparate chronological computation of each of the faid three copies, 
tables, fhewing in what year of his contemporaries the birth 


A Chronological Tasre of the Years of the Patriarchs, according to the Computation of the Hebrew, 


wo 

ae ye ey ee i 

a or ™ = tea) os as = 
Adam created, - I = Ss ee s a = 2 
Seth born, = 130 aes es Be te a ok es 
Enos born, - 235 105 a 8 veg Kot fee 
GCainan born, - 325 195 90 a 8 Ba. ° 
Mahalaleel born, 395 205, 160 - YO « o 8 = i 
Jared born, - 460 330 225 135 65 7 
Enoch born, - 622 492 387 297 227 162 > A es 
Methufelah born, 687 557 452 362 292 227 65 > = 
Lamech born, - 874 744 639 549 479 414 252 187 = 
Adam dies, - 930 800 695 605 535 470 308 243 56 
Enoch tranflated, 0987 857 752 662 592 527 365 gco 113 O° 
Seth dies, - 1042 .912 807° 717 647 582 . 355 168 & 
Noah born, - 1056 20 973i 661 596 369 182 
Enos dies, - 140 905. 817 745 650 453. 266 84 
Cainan dies, - 1235 gio 840° 775 548 361 199 
Mahalaleel dies, | 1290 695 830 603 416 234 
Jared dies - 1422 G62 735 548. 366 
Japhet born, - 1556 869 682 500 
Shem born, - 1558 871 684 502 
Lamech dies, - 1651 964 777 $95 
Methufelah dies, 1656 The Flood. 909 600 

3A2 A Chronological 


ANTEDILUVIAN. 
A Chronological Tanze of the Years of the Patriarchs, according to the Computation of the Septuagint, 

Ss saa a 

PS 3 o wo o 3 

ar a. tel asi) ae 
Adam created, rg 3 Pence 
Seth born, - 230 a = E: 2 4 - 
Enos born, - 435 205 ? pir oe 2 g 
Cainan born, - 625 395 199 nae id 2 
Mahalaleel born, "95 565 360 170 © EB oi typi < 
Adam dies - 93° 700 495 3°05 135 @ rH w & 
Jared born, - 960 739 525 335 165 Bit sa ae 
Enoch born, - 1122 892 687 497 327 162 = ae 
Seth dies, =) -yr4e “opal yoy, 517 347 “1382 ae <s 
Methufelah born, 1387 852 662 492 327 165 3 S 
Enos dies, 1340 9°25 715 545 380 218 Orultis 
Lamech born, 1474 849, 679 514 352 187 * 2 
Enoch tranflated, 1487 862 692 527 365 200 re) 
Cainan dies, = 1535 910 740 575 248 61 . & 
Noah born, 1662 867 702 375 188 
Mahalaleel dies, 1690 895 730 403 216 28 
Jared dies, - 1922 902 635 448 260 
Japhet born, - 2162 875 688 500 
Shem born, - 2164 877 690 502 
Lamech dies, 222 949 753 565 
Methufelah dies, 2256 969 594 
The Flood, - 2262 6oo 


A Chronological Tasrs of the Years of the Patriarchs, according 


to the Computation of the Samaritan Pentateuch, 


Bite peg Son a 

83 5 G 3 4 

EB \opmoissignoe ss lev ghineagta simp ft 
Adam created, at ee © (edt Gases 
Seth born, aoe SE ut certs OR ale ues 
Enos born, mn) 1236) TOR 5 Baby secgoten Enact Ff 
Cainan born, = 325 195 99 Ps a = RE < 
Mahalaleel born, 395 265 160 70 a 98 BT 8 
Jared born, = 460 330 225 185 ~B5 ae 8 e 
Enoch born, - 522 392 287 197 127 62 es 2 
Methufelah born, 587 457 352 262 192 127 65 Sears. ts 
Lamech born, = 654 524 419 329 259 194 132 67 = 
Noah born, = 707 577 472 382 312 247 185 120 53 
Enoch tranflated, 887 757 652 562 497 427 365 300 233 180 
Adam dies, - 930 800 695 605 535 470 343 276 323 
Seth dies, - 1 og2 912 807 717 647 582 402 388 335 
Enos dies, -  I140 905 815 745 680 553 486 433 
Japhet born, - 1207 882 812 747 620 553 500 
Shem born, + 1209 884 814 749 622 555 502 
Cainan dies, - 1235 g10 840 775 648 581 528 
Mahalaleel dies, 1290 895 830 703 036 583 
Jared, Methufe- 

lah, and int 1307 The Flood. 847 720 653 600 
mech, die 


To the varieties exhibited in the two laft tables, others 
might be added, by admitting the various readings of fome 
numbers in the Samaritan and Septuagint ; for as to the 
Hebrew copies, there is here a conftant agreement among 
them. : k 
The manufeript from which the Samaritan Pentateuch 
was publifhed, agrees exatly with the Samaritan numbers 
given by Enfebius. But St. Jerom tells us. that, in his 
time, there were fome Samaritan copies which make Methu- 


{elah 187 years old at the birth of Lamech, and Lamech 


182 at the birth of Noah, juft as the Hebrew does. Now 
if thefe numbers be approved as the true original numbers, 
the interval from the creation to the flood wili be 1556 
years; differing from the Hebrew computation but roo 
years in the age of Jared at the birth of Enoch: and if this 
laft be allowed to be a miftake of the tranfcriber, by his 
dropping a number, and writing 62 inftead of 162, as has 
been fufpe&ted, the Samaritan will be perfeétly recon- 
ciled with the Hebrew, and all difference between them 
vanilh. ; 

Scaliger, 
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Scaliger, on the authority of an old Samaritan chronicle, 
having at the end a table of the years of the patriarchs to 
the time of Mofes. would corres two of the Samaritan 
numbers in Eufebius; viz. inftead of 65, the age of Maha- 
Jaleel when he begat Jared, he thinks it fhould be 75 ; and 
inftead of 67, the age of Metiufelah when he begat La- 
mech, he would have it 77. By which alterations he 
reckons 20 years more to the flood than Eufebius and the 
manufcript ; that is, 1327: but as he acknowledges the 
table whereon he grounds thefe correétions, contains fome 
great abfurdities, it feems unreafonable to oppote it to the 
joint authority of Eufebius and the Samaritan manufcript. 

As to the Septuayint, in the common editions of that 
verfion, the age of Methufelah at the birth of Lameeh is 
167; and confequently the fum of this period, according 
to them, is no more than 2242. But in this cafe Methu- 
felah will outlive the flood 14 years; and we may well 
wonder, with Enfebius, where he was preferved. To ob- 
viate this objection, we are told, that, in fome copies, 
Methufelah is faid to have lived but 782 (not 802) years 
after the birth of Lamech, and no more than 949 in 
all. But the Alexandrian manufcript entirely takes away 
the difficulty, by giving the fame number in this place with 
the Hebrew. 

Pezron is of opinion, that the age of Lamech at the 


birth of Noah thould be but 182, as it is both in the He» 
brew and in Jofephus; fuppofing, with St. Auflin, that the 
prefent number is the error of the feribe, who firft copied 
the original Septuagint manvfcript in Ptolemy’s library. 
So that he computes 2256 years tothe flood. And, if this 
correétion be admitted, and one more mentioned alfo by St. 
Auftin, viz. that Lamech lived 595 years after the birth of 
Noah, and not 565, as in the prefent copies, there will then 
remain no other difference between the Septuagint and the 
Hebrew than 600 years added to the ages of the fix patri- 
archs when they begat their fons; and Methufelah will, 
conformably to the Hebrew and Samaritan, die in the year 
of the flood. 

The chronology of the learned archbifhop Uher has been 
followed in the calculations of this period; and they may, 
with very little trouble, be reduced to that of the Samaritan or 
Septuagint, by thofe who prefer the accounts of thofe copies. 

As in the courfe of this work we fhall colle&, under fe- 
parate articles, the leading particulars which facred hiftory 
has recorded concerning the principal patriarchs, of the 
Antediluvian world, it is needlefs to enlarge in this place. 
It will be fufficient to obferve, that the whole progeny of 
Adam, of whom we have any mention in fcripture, were the 
defcendants of Cain and Seth, and the following genea= 
logical table exhibits their fucceffion. 


Adam Lal Eve | 
eat | 90 inte | | 
| Gam | Abel | | Seth | 
et rts ee ] 
| Enoch | | Enos 
pie ia | 
| Irad | Cainan | 


| 

| Mehujael 
| 

| Methufael 


7 


i 
| Mahalaleel | 


i 
| Jared | 
| 


| Adah | | Lamech | Zillah | | Enoch | 
| | [ 
] —_—- 
Ee a i oa : Methufelah | 
| Jabal | Jubal | Cain ae | 
| Lamech | 
| 
| Noah | 
wn ae ed AOR Uy 
ont ot hall | 
’ 
| Japhet | | Shem | Ham | 
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Sacred hiftory is chiefly confined to the line of Seth, 
and affords few particulars co: cer ting that of Cain, fo that 
no conjeures can be formed how long he or any of his de- 
feendants led. The whole of what we know is, that 
Lamech, the fifth in defcent from him, married two wives, 
Adah and Zillah, which conneétion furnifhes the firft known 
inftance of polygamy: that by the former he had two fons, 
Jabal. who was the firft that dwelt in tents and fed cattle, 
and Jabal, the inventor of mufic; and by the other, a fon 
named Tubal-Cain, who found out the art of forging and 
working metals. Zillah bkewife brought him a daughter 
named Naamah, who is fuppoled to have invented {pinning 
and weaving. For other particulars, fee Lamecu. The 
po'terity of Cain became in a very great degree degenerate 
and wicked; whilft, on the other hand, the defcendants of 
Seth were as eminent for their piety and virtue. In procefs 
of time, however, or after feven generations, according to 
Jofephus, they alfo became corrupt and profligate; and 
every kind of wickednefs overfpread the carth. At length ihe 
race of man became incorrigible, and all the means which 
Providence ordained for awakening and reclaiming them were 
ineffectuak; fo that it pleafed God, in jult difpleafure and 
after fignal forbearance, to exterminate the whole fpecies, 
Noah and his family excepted, by the deluge. 

OF the Antediluvian period fome accounts have been 
tranimitted to us by thofe ancient authors who have 
recorded the Pheenician, Babylonian, and Egyptian an- 
tiquities. Sanchoniatho (who is fuppofed by fome to 
have been contemporary with Gideon, or with David; whilit 
others deny the exiftence of fuch a perfon, and confider 
his hiltory. as a fiction of Philo Bibhus for difcrediting 
Jofephus’s book againit Apion) wrote the Pheenician 
antiquities. His hiltory commences with the origin of 
the world and of mankind; but as it was written with 
a view of apologifing , for idolatry, he deduces the hif- 
tory, not from Adam in the line of Seth, but in the 
jdolatrous line of Cain, nor does he make the leaft mention 
of the deluge. The firlt pair of mortals with whom his 
hiftory begins, are called by Philo, his tranflator, Proto- 
gonus and Alon. Their iffue were denominated Genus and 
Genea, and they dwelt in Phoenicia. From Genus fprung 
Phos, Phar, and Phlox, that is, light, fire, and flame. 
Thefe found out the method of producing fire by rubbing 
pieces of wood again{t each other, and taught men its ufe. 
"Their fons were of enormous height and bulk, and gave to 
the mountains of which they took poffeffion their own names 
of Caffius and Libanus, Antilibanus and Brathys. From 
thefe again, in the fifth generation, proceeded Memrumus 
and Hypfuranius, who were fo denominated by their mothers, 
who lived in a brutal ftate of proftitution. Hypfuranius 
juhabited Tyre, and there invented the art of making huts 
with reeds and rufhes, and the papyrus. He quarrelled with 
his brother Ufous, who was the frit inventor ofa covering 
for his body, made of the fkins of wild beafts ; and he alfo 
made a raft of boughs, and ventured upon it into the fea. 
He likewife confecrated two rude [tones or pillars to fire and 
wind, aud worhipped them, pouring out to them the blood 
of fuch wild beats as had been caught in hunting. After- 
wards, however, ftumps of wood and pillars were alfo 
confecrated and werlhipped as deities. In the next gene- 
ration focceeded Agreus and Halieus, the inventors of the 
arts of hunting and fithing, from whom the names of hunt{men 
and fifhermen were derived. ‘Thefe begot two brothers, who 
formed the feventh generation, and who difcovered iren and 
the method of forging it ; one of thefe was called Chryfor, 
the fame with Hephiettus or Vulcan, and exercifed himfelf 


in words and charms, and divinasions: he found out the 
hook, bait, and fifhing line, built light boats, and was the 
firft man that failed ; fo that after his death he was wor- 
fhipped as a god, and called Zeus Michius, or Jupicer the 
engineer ; and fome fay, that his brothers invented the art 
of making bricks. From this generation defcended two 
brothers, one called Technites, or the Artilt, and the 
other Geinus Autochthon, or the home-born man of tlie 
earth. ‘Thefe found out the art of mingling flubble or 
{mall twigs, with the clay of which they made bricks and 
tiling. One of their poltenty, in the ninth generation, was 
called Agrus, field, and the other Agrouerus or Agrotes, 
lufbandman, who had a ftatue much worthipped, and a 
temple carried about by one or more yoke of oxen, in Phar. 
nicia; and among thofe of Byblus he is called by way of 
eminence, the greateft of the gods. Thefe firft made court- 
yards about houfes, fences, and caves or cellars. Hufband- 
men and fuch as ufe dogs in hunting, derive their origin 
from thefe: and they are alfo called Aletz, and Titans. 
From thefe fueceeded, in the 10th generation, Amynus and 
Magus, who taught men to form villages, and to feed 
fucks, Of Amynus and Magus were defcended Mifor and 
Sydec ; and the fon of Mifor was Taautus or Thoth. The 
Protogonus aud Aton of the Pheenician genealogy, were, 
without doubt, Adam and Eve; and Mifer, the Mizraim of 
Mofes. From Protogonus to Mifor, Sanchoniatho reckons 
I1 generations ; and from Adam to Mizraim, Mofes makes 
x2: fo that Sanchoniatho falls hort of Mofes only by one 
generation, which is owing to his not having recorded the 
flood. In this age there was one Eliun, importing in Greek 
Hypfiftus, the moft high ; and his wife was named Beruth, 
who dwelt about Byblus; and by him was begotten one 
Epigeus, or Autochihon, whom they afterwards called 
Uranus, heaven. He gave his name to the element which 
is over us, and on account of its excellent beauty, is called 
heaven; and he had a filter of the fame parents, called Ge, 
the earth, and by reafon of her beauty, the earth was de- 
nominated from her. Hypfiltus, the father of thefe, being 
flain by wild beatts, was confecrated, and his children ot- 
fered facrifices and libations to him. But Uranus, taking 
the kingdom of his father, married his filter Ge, and had 
by her four fons ; Hus, who is called Chronus or Saturn ; 
Betylus; Dagon, who is Siton, or the god of corn; and 
Atlas: but by other wives, Uranus had a numerous iffue. 
The Babylonian antiquities were collected by Berofus, 
who was by birth a Chaldzan, and lived in the time of 
Alexander the Great. He gives a feries of ten kings, who 
reigned in Chaldwa before the flood,and computes their 
reigus by Sari or decads of years; making the whole Tum 
1200, or more accurately, 1199 years, which is a number 
that offers no violence to the Mofaic chronology. As thefe 
ten fucceflions correfpond to the ten gencrations that elapfed 
between the creation and the flood, the firlt King, whofe 
name was Alorus, has been fuppofed to be the fame with 
Adam; and Xifuthrus, the fime with Noah. Alorus pre- 
tended to dominion by divine right, and maintained that God 
himfelf had declared him the pallor of the people ; a preroga= 
tive that peculiarly belonged to Adam. Alafparus, the fecond 
king, was fucceeded by Amelon, or Amelarus, of the city 
of Pantibibla, prcbably the Sipphara of Ptolemy, and fups 
pofed by Sir Ifaac Newton to be the Sepharvaim of Scrip- 
ture. After Amenon and Metalarus, who were both of 
Pantibibla, and the fucceffors of Alafparus, arofe Daonus, 
an inhabitant cf the fame city, and a fhepherd. ‘The fevenths 
prince, called Euederefchus, was of the fame city; the 
eighth or ninth were of another city, called Laranchi; and 
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the laf of thefe;.Ohartes or Ardates, was fucceeded by his 
fon Xifuthrus, in whole time the great deluge happened. 
See Detvuee. 

Berofus afcribes the origin of the arts and fciences among 
the Antediluviansto the following circum{tance. ‘here ap- 
peared, fays he, out of the Red Sea, at a place near the 
confines of Babylonia, a certain irrational animal, whofe 
name was Oannes. His body refembled that of a fifh, and 
beneath his head another grew; his feet were like thofe of 
a man, and proceeded from the fith’s tail, and he had a 
human voice. This animal converfed with men in the day, 
and communicated the knowledge of letters, arts, and {ci- 
ences; he taught men to dwell together in cities, to ere& 
temples, to introduce laws, to acquire geometry, and to 
gather feeds and fruits; and in fhort, he imparted to man- 
kind whatever was neceflary and convenient for a civilized 
life. When the fun fet, this animal, which was of the 
amphibious kind, retired into the fea, and ftayed there 
during the night. This animal not only delivered his in- 
ftruGtions by word of mouth, but wrote concerning the 
origin of things, and of political economy. Other authors 
have alfo mentioned this Oannes, with fome trivial differ- 
ence in their accounts. Hyginus alfo writes, that Euahanes, 
a name not very different from Oannes, came out of the 
fea in Chaldza, and explained aftrology. According to 
Abydenus, a fecond animal, called Annedotus, and re- 
fembling the demi-god Oannes, arofe out of the fea in the 
reign of Amelon; and in the time of Daonus, four fuch 
animals arofe from the fea, and their names were Enedocus, 
Eneugumus, Eneubulus, and Anementus; and under Eue- 
derefchus there appeared another animal, like the former, 
called Odacon. All thefe explained more particularly what 
Oannes had delivered in a more fummary and concife 
manner. 

The Egyptians have alfo a feries of kings, who, as they 
pretend, reigned in Egypt before the flood; and their ac- 
count begins in the fame year with that of Berofus. They 
had an ancient chronicle, extant among them not many 
centuries ago, which contained 30 dynafties of princes who 
ruled in that country, by a feries of 113 generations, 
through an immenfe interval of 36,525 years, during which 
period Egypt was fucceffively governed by three different 
races, viz. the Aurite, the Meftrei, and the Egyptians. 
Manetho, a writer fomewhat later than Berofuz, and whofe 
remains furnifh the ancient Egyptian hiftory, has not adopted 
this extravagant number of years, though he has probably 
been led into errors in chronology by this old chronicle, 
which neverthelefs fome have fuppofed to have been a com- 
polition of later date than his time. This writer begins his 
hiftory with 16 dynafties or reigns of princes; of whom 
the fir feven were called gods, and the other nine demi- 
gods; thefe, he fays, reigned 1955 years. 

The knowledge we are able to deduce from the {eriptures, 
the only fource of authentic intelligence on this fubject, 
concerning the religion, arts and fciences, and policy of the 
Antediluvians, is very limited and imperfet, and depends 
more upon conje€ture than upon certain conclufions from a 
detail of faéts. Their religious rites, we know, confifted 
of facrifices, both of the fruits of the earth and of animals; 
but it is not agreed, whether the blood and flefh of the 
animals, or only their milk and wool were offered. See 
Sacrrrice. Some have endeavoured to prove, that all the 
patriarchs from Adam had ftated places, and both annual 
and weekly times fet apart for divine worfhip, and alfo a 
feparate maintenance for the priefts; but thefe particulars, 
though they may be true, cannot be proved from the 
{cripture. See Sasparu. The arts and fciences, as .we 


may naturally fuppofe, made but flow progrefs during the 
period to which we now refer. It appears that the art of 
working metals was difcovered by the lait generation of the 
line of Cain, and mufic, which they might have been fup- 
pofed to praétife for their pleafure, was not brought to any 
perfeétion (if indeed it was atually invented) before the 
fame generation. Some have fuppofed, that the fcience of 
altronomy was cultivated by the Antediluvians ; but this 
opinion is probably owing to a mifapprchenfion of Jofephus: 
but if it was known, the progrefs they made in it, or indeed 
in any other fcience, was inconfiderable. It has been even 
doubted, whether or not letters were known before the 
flood. See Lerrers and Wririnc. As to their politics 
and civil conflitutions, we can only fay, that the patriarchal 
form of government was probably the firft that was adopted ; 
but this was fet afide, when tyranny and oppreffion began 
to take place; and this change occurred much fooner, as 
we have reafon to believe, among the race of Cain than that 
of Seth. Their communities were few, and confifted of 
much larger numbers of people than thofe which were 
formed after the flood ; and it has been queftioned, whether 
after the union of the two great families of Seth and Cain, 
there was any diftinétion of civil focieties, or diverfity of 
regular governments at all. It is more likely, that all 
mankind formed one great nation, living in a kind of 
anarchy, divided into feveral diforderly affociations; which 
was almott the natural confequence of their-having but one 
common language, and muft have greatly contributed to the 
general corruption, that could not otherwife have fo uni- 
verfally overf{pread the Antediluvian world. For this reafon 
chiefly, as foon as the pofterity of Noah were fufficiently 
increafed, a plurality of tongues was miraculoufly intro- 
duced, in order to divide them into diflin& focieties, that 
they might not be fo eafily debauched for the future. See 
ConFusion of ToncueEs, and Dispersion. 

The Antediluvian world was, probably, flocked with a 
much greater number of inhabitants in proportion to the - 
extent in which we may fuppofe it to be habitable than the 
earth, in its prefent flate, is perhaps capable of containing 
or fupplying. his increafe of population feems naturally 
to follow from the great length of their lives, exceed- 
ing the prefent flandard of life in the proportion of at 
leaft ten to one; the Antediluvians muft, accordingly, in 
any long {pace of time, double themfelves, at leatt, in 
about the roth part of the time in which mankind do now ~ 
double their number; for they began to procreate as early, . 
aud left off as late, in proportion, as men do now; and the 
feyeral children of the fame father feem to have fucceeded 
as quickly one after another as they ufually do at this day ; 
and as many generations, which are but fucceffive with us, 
were contemporary before the flood, the numberof people 
living on the earth at once, would be fufficiently increafed 
to anfwer any defeé& which might arife from other circum- - 
{tances not ‘confidered. So that, if we make a computation 
on thefe principles, we fhall find, that there was a confider- 
able number of people in the world at the.death of Abel, . 
though their father Adam was not then 130 years old, and 
that the namber of mankind before the deluge would eafily 
amount to above 100,000 millions, even according to the 
Samaritan chronology ; that is, to 20 times as many as our 
prefent earth hag, in all probability, now upon it, or can 
well be fuppofed capable of maintaining in its prefent con- 
ftitution, It is now generally owned, as the refult of good 
obfervations, that mankind double themfelves in about 360 » 
or 370 years; or, allowance being made for all excepted 
cafes, fuch as wars, famines, &c. in about 400 years, So. 
that allowing the period for doubling mankind from. the 
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creation to the deluge to be ten times fhorter by reafon of Years of the World. 


their fo much longer lives; if we havea feries of 40 numbers, 
beginuing at two, for fo many God created at firlt, and 
doubling themfelves in 40, or for convenience, in 41 years, 
at a mean, or one age with another, till the deluge, we 
fhall, in fome degree, obtain the fum total of mankind at 
the deluge, and alfo in the feveral ayes before that time ; 
though this period of doubling mutt {till have been much 
fhorter in the earlieft, and longer in the lateft times of 
the interval; which computation Mr. Whilton, who has 
furnithed thefe obfervations has given in the following 
table, 
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Po LEA Ein. i ate 
4 2 2 I 
8 6 4 2 
16 12 6 3 
32 20 8 4 

64 30 10 5 
128 42 12 6 
256 56 14 7 
512 72 16 8 
1,024 (ole) 18 9 
2,048 110 20 10 

4,006 132 22 iI 

8,192 156 24 12 

16,384 1$2 26 13 
32,768 210 28 14 

65.536 240 30 15 
131,072 242 RZ 16 
262,144 306 34 17 
524,288 342 36 18 
1,048,576 380 38 19 
2,097,152 420 40 20 
4,194,304 462 2 2I 
8,388,608 506 44 22 
16,777,216 552 46 23 

3355549432 680 48 : 
67,108,864 650 50 25 
134,217,728 702 52 26 
26854355456 756 54 27 
530,870,912 S12 56 28 
1,073,741,824 870 58 29 
2,147,483 ,648 93° 60 30 
45294,967,296 992 62 31 
8,539,9345592 1,056 64 32 
17,179,869,184 1,122 66 33 
34:359,738,368 1,190 68 34 
68,719,476,736 1,260 70 35 
1372435,953.472 15332 72 39 
274,877.906,944 1,406 74 37 
549755813888 1,452 7 38 


Mr. Cockburn, in his Treatife on the Deluge, has made 
feveral objc¢tions to the principles upon which the above 
table is calculated, for which we mutt refer to the author’s 
own account. This author has computed two tables, ex- 
hibiting the increafe of mankind in the Antediluvian world ; 
the firft on the fuppofition of their doubling themfelves in 
50 years, and the other in 40 years, and both beginning at 
the year 500, when there could not be fewer than 100 
married or marriageable perfons defcended from Adam and 
Eve. 
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Number of Mankind. 

500 - - - - - 200 
55° . = * ; = “Wad 
6co - - - - - 800 
650 - - - . - 1,600 
700 - - - - - 3,200 
750 . : . . - 6,400 
800 ° - - - - 12,800 
850 - « « « - 25,600 
goo - . ° - * 51,200 
950 - . - - + 102,400 
1,000 - . - - - 204,800 
1,050 - - . - - 409,600 
1,1c0 - - ~ - - 819,200 
1,150 ‘ ; eke: 1,638,400 
1,200 . - - - 3,270,800 
1,250 - . - - 6,553,600 
1,300 - - - - 13,107,200 
1,350 : - - - 26,214,400 
1,400 = = - : 2,428,800 
1,450 = * - - 104,857,600 
1,500 = bd 7 = 209,715,200 
1,550 - - - - 419,430,400 
1,600 - = - - 838,560,800 
1,650 = ~ - - 1,677,721,600 
1,700 S - - - 393 3.5»44.3,200 
1,750 - - - - — 6,710,836,500 
1,800 - - - + 13,421,772,800 
1,850 - - - - 26,843,545,600 
1,900 . - - - —53,687,091,200 
1,950 = - - = 107,374,182,400 
2,000 - - - - 214,748,364,800 
2,050 - : - - 429,496,729,600 


This table 4s calculated at the long interval of 50 years, 
that it may appear that even by under-rating the number of 
mankind, there would be fo many millions born into the 
world before the deluge came, that they would be obliged 
to fpread themfelves over the face of the earth, though but 
one half of the fum total of 429,496 millions had been alive 
at the time of the deluge; but as the interval here allowed 
may appear to be too long for the time of doubling, the 
fecond is calculated at the interval of 40 years, which 
comes nearer to the truth of the cafe, though even this may 
exceed the time of doubling. 


Yeais of the World. Number of Mankind. 
Soo - - - - - 200 
540 - - - - - 400 
580 - - - - - 8co 
620 - - - - - 1,600 
660 = - - - - 3,200 
700 - - - - - 6,400 
740 - - - - - 12,800 
780 - . - - - 25,600 
820 - - - - = 51,200 
860 - - - - - 102,400 
920 - - - - - 204,800 
940 - . . - - 409,600 
g8o - - . - - 819,2c0 

1,020 - - - - 1,633,400 
1,060 - eS = = 3,276,800 
1,100 : - - - 6,553,000 
1,140 - - - - 13,107,200 
1,180 - - - - 26,214,400 
1,220 . - - - 52,428,800 — 
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Years of the World, Number cf Mankind. 
1,260 - - - - 104,557,600 
1,300 - - . - 209,715,200 
1,340 - . - - 419)430,400 
1,380 - - - - 838,560,800 
1,420 - - - - 1,677,721,600 
1,460 5 = Ss - 3535524431209 
1,500 - - x = 6,710,586,400 
15540 - - - - 13,421,772,800 
1,580 5 3 = - 26,843,545,600 
1,620 - - - = 53:687,091,200 
1,660 = 2 : = 107,374,182,400 
3,700 - - - + 214,748,364,500 
1,740 - - - 429,496,729,600 
1,780 3 : 2 - 858,993,459,200 
1,820 - - - 1,717,936,918,4c0 
1,860 5 z = 3:4352973:836,8c0 
1,900 - - . 6,871,947,073,600 
T,940 a < . 13;743)5959347:200 
1,980 : : - 27,437,790,094,400 
24020 - - - __§4,075,581,388,800 


The author, allowing for all obftruétions and deficiences 
in the courfe of nature, and for all cafualties and acci- 
dents, reduces the former number to one-half, viz. to 
27,487,790,694,400, that is, 27 billions, or millions of mil- 
lions, four hundred and eighty-feven thoufand, feven hundred 
and ninety millions, fix hundred and ninety-four thoufand, 
and four hundred. This he fuppofes to be the whole number 
of thofe who were born into the world before the deluge, or 
» during an interval which he fates at 2256 years. He then 
allows for thofe who died before the deluge, and on this 
account reduces the above number again to one-half, and 
flates the whole number of mankind alive upon the earth 
at the time of the deluge to have been no more than 
135743:895:347,200, that is, 13 billions, or millions of 
millions, feven hundred and forty-three thoufand eight 
hundred and ninety-five millions three hundred and forty- 
feven thoufand and two hundred; a number far exceeding 
that of the prefent inhabitants of the whole earth. The 
firft of the above tables is brought down no lower than to 
the year 2050, and the fecond to the year 2020, though 
there remain by che Arlt 206, and by the fecond 236 years 
to the flood; the reafon of which is, that in the laft 200 
years of the world; mankind would not increafe in any 
meafure equal to what they had done in the preceding years, 
though regularly the increafe fhould have been much greater; 
becaufe violence was then great in the earth, and thoufands, 
yea millions, might have been cut off by untimely deaths; 
» for which canfe the deftruGtion of the world was determined 
120 years before the flood came. 

For the longevity of the Antediluvians, and the probable 
caufes of it, fee Lonceyiry.- 

It has been a queflion much debated, whether or not flefh 
was permitted to be eaten before the deluge. By the permiffion 
given exprefsly to Noah for that purpofe, after the flood, 
and God’s afligning vegetables only for food to man, as 
well as beaft, at the creation, one would imagine it was not 
lawful before; yet others have fuppofed, that it was in- 
cluded in the general grant of dominion given by God to 
Adam over theanimal creation; and the diftin¢ction of beatts 
into clean and unclean, which was well known before the 
flood, is alleged as a ftrong argument on this fide, and 
which it is not eafy to avfwer. On the other hand it is 
urged, that if fleth were eaten before the flood, it does not 
appear that there was any occafion to renew this grant after 

‘it, which grant, fpecifying diftin&tly animal food, contra- 
diftinguifhed from vegetable, refpeéted not Adam only, but 
me pofterity. It isfarther urged, that the diftinGion 
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between clean and unclean, refpeGted animals offered in fa- 
crifice in the Antediluvian world ; a¢ appears from this cir- 
cumitance, that upon the grant of animal food to him and 
his defcendants, which was pofterior in time to the facrifice, 
there is not the leaft mention of any diftinétion between 
clean and unclean with refpect to food, but the contrary. 
The diftin@ion of clean and unclean with regard to foed, 
was introduced by the law of Mofes, and differed from that 
of facrifices; as there were feveral creatures clean for food 
which were not to be offered in facrifice: Others contend, 
that if it be alleged that this diftin&tion was ufed prolep- 
tically, it is amere fubterfuge ; and to fuppofe it made folely 
to diftinguifh what was lawful or unlawful to be facrificed, 
and not what might or might not be eaten, is little better ; 
it being the cultom to offer to God fuch fruits and animals 
as were fit for food and fuftenance, and not fuch as were of 
no ufe or benefit to mankind in this refpe&. Shuckford’s 
Conneion, &c. vol. i. book i. p. 1—57. Anc. Un. Hilt. 
vol. i. p. 2I—72. , 

ANTEJURAMENTUM, from ante, before, and jura- 
mentum, oath, or PR&yURAMENTUM, by our anceftors alfo 
called juramentum calumnie, in Law, an oath which both 
the accufer and the accufed were anciently obliged to make 
before any trial or purgation. The accufer was to fwear 
that he would profecute the criminal; and the accufed was 
to make oath on the very day that he was to undergo the 
ordeal, &c. that he was innocent of the faé of which he 
was charged. If the accufer failed, the criminal was dif- 
charged; if the accufed, he was underftood to be guilty, 
and was not to be adinitted to purge himfelf by the ordeal. 

ANTEJUSTINIANEAN, an appellation fometimes 
given to the ancient Roman law, as it ftood before the time 
of the emperor Juftinian. 

Tribonian has been often condemned for fuppreffing the 
writings of the Antejuftinianean lawyers. Schulting, a 
celebrated profeffor at Leyden, has a diflertation on the 
equity of this cenfure. Fabricius gives a catalogue of the 
ancient Antejuftinianean lawyers. Schulting has publifhed 
a collection of the Antejultinianean writers. 

ANTELIA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia, in 
Armenia. 

ANTELIUS, or Anruettus, in Ancient Writers, de- 
notes an idol placed over the doors of houfes, fuppofed to 
have the guardiau{fhip, or protection of them. ‘ 

The word is originally asinAs0;, g. d. againf? the fun, as 
being expofed to it. 

ANTELMI, Josepn, in Biography, a French writer of 
Ecclefiaftical Hiftory, was a canon of Frejus, in Provence, 
in the 17th century. He publithed, in 1680, a Latin 
“¢ Differtation, Hittorical, Chronological, and Critical, on 
the church of Frejus.’? He alfo wrote a critical inquir 
concerning the author of the creed, commonly called Atha- 
nafius’s, with other traéts, abounding with curious refearch, 
He died, a victim to immoderate ftudy, at the age of 49, 
in the year 1697. Nouv. Di&. Hitt. 

ANTELOPE, Anrtixope, in Zoology, a genus of the 
Mammalia Pecora, in the Linnean fyftem by Gmelin; the 
characters of which are, that it has concave horns, turned up- 
wards and round, annulated, i. ¢. furrounded with prominent 
rings, or fpiral and permanent. The lower jaw has eight broad 
fore-teeth ; the upper jaw none; and there are no tufks in 
either. To thefe charaéters Mr. Pennant adds, that the in- 
fide of the ears is marked lengthways with three feathered 
lines of hair, and that the limbs are of a light and elegant 
form. The antelope form’ an intermediate genus between 
the deer and the goat; though arranged with the latter by 
Linnzus, in his former editions, and by feveral other na- 
turalifts: but Gmelin, in imitation of Pennant, Erxleben, 
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and Pallas, has referred them to a diflin& genus, In the 
form of their bodies they agree with deer, and in the tex- 
ture of their horns, which have a core in them, they refem- 
ble the goats; they have all gall-bladders, diflinet lachry- 
mal gutters, or pits under the eyes ; a plait of the fin di- 
vided into feveral cells in the groins; brufhes of hair on the 
knees, and beautiful black eyes. Ia general their fleth is 
excellent, as they feed on the tender fhoots of trees, though 
fome {pecies have a rank hircine or mufky flavour, which 
probably refults from the qualities of the plants on which 
they feed. None of the numerous {pecies of this genus are 
found in America; they are moltly confined to Alia and 
Africa, inhabiting the hottelt regions of the Old World, 
or the temperate zones near the ‘Tropics. Nowe of 
them, except the chamois and faiga, are found in Eu- 
rope. ‘hey chiefly inhabit hilly countries, though fome 
refide in the plains; and fome {pecies form herds of 
two or three thoufand, while others keep in {mall troops 
of five or fix.’ Thefe animals are elegantly formed, ac- 
tive, reftlefs, timid, fhy, and aftonifhingly fwift, running 
with va(t bounds, and fpringing or leaping with furprifing 
elatticity ; they frequently {top for a moment in the midtt of 
their courfe to gaze at their purfuers, and then refume their 
flight. The chace of thefe animals is a favourite diverfion 
among the eallern nations; and the accounts that are given 
of it {upply ample proofs of the {wiftnefs of the antelope 
tribe. The greyhound, the fleeteft of dogs, is ufually outrun 
by them; and the f{port{man is obliged to have recourle to 
the aid of the falcon, which is trained to the work, for 
feizing on the animal, and impeding its motion, that the dogs 
may thus have an opportunity of overtaking it. In India 
and Perfia, a fort of leopard is made ufe of inthe chace; and 
this animal takes its prey not by {wiftnefs of foot, but by 
its aftonifhing {prings, which are fimilar to thofe of the ante- 
lope; and yet if the leopard fhould fail in its firlt attempt, 
the game efcapes. The fleetnefs of this animal has been 
prortial in the country which it inhabited from the ear- 
iet times: the {peed of Afahel (2 Sam, ii. 18.) is beauti- 
fully compared to that of tzebi, which Shaw, in his Tra- 
vels, tranflates antelope, and not roe, as it is in our text; 
and the Gadites were {aid to be as fwift as the roes upon the 
mountains. We may add, that the difciple reftored to life 
at Joppa was fuppofed to have been called Tabitha, i.e. 
Doreas, or the Antelope, from the beauty of her eyes; and 
it is {till a comparifon in the eaft; fo that aine el czazel, or 
«You have eyes of an antelope,” is ufed as the greatelt 
compliment that can be paid to a fine woman. Authors 
enumerate 29 fpecies. 1. Aatilope leucophea, blue antelope, 
with recurved, roundifh, and annulated horns, and of a bluifh 
colour. This is the blauer-bock of Kolben, bouc-chamois 
of Journal Hiftorique, and blue antelope of Pennant. It 
inhabics the country to the north of the Cape of Good 
Hope ; is larger than the fallow deer or buck; its colour, 
when alive, is a fine blue, of a velvetty appearance, but 
when dead changes to a bluifh grey, with a mixture of 
white; beneath each eye isa large white mark, and the belly 
is white. This fpecies, according to Pennant, from the 
form of the horns, which are fharp-pointed, taper, and 
arcuated, bending backwards, and marked with 20 promi- 
nent rings ; and alfo from the length of the hair, feems to 
conne@ the goat and antelope kinds. 2. A. Lerwia, lerwee, 
with wrinkled horns, bent backwards, diftant in the middle, 
and approaching each other at the bafe and points, having 
a remarkable tuft of hair on the nape of the neck, and 
of a reddifh colour. This is the antelope kob of Erx- 
leben; the kob or little brown cow of Buffon; the fih-tall 
or lerwee of Shaw’s Travels ; and the Gambian antelope of 
Pennant. It inhabits Africa, chiefly about the rivers Gam- 
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bia and Senegal; it is about the fize of the fallow-deer, 
and is remarkable for the tuft of hair on the nape of the 
neck, and for having long brufhes of hair on the knees of 
the fore-legs. ‘I'he horns are furrounded with eight or nine 
rings. 3. A. Rupicapra, chamois; fee Cuamois. 4. A. 
Dama ; fee Nancurr. 5.A.Redunca; fee Nacor. 6.A. 
Tragocamelus ; fee Bicce. and Tracocame.us. 7.A,. 
Pida; fee Nytcuav. 8. A. Saiga; fee Saica, 9. A. 
Gutturofa; fee Tzuinan. 10. A. Subgutturafa, Perfian ante- 
lope, with horns bent in form of a lyre; the upper parts of 
the body of a brownith afh colour, the under parts pure white, 
and a yellowifh white {tripe along each fide. It inhabits 
Perfia between the Cafpian and Euxine feas. In fize and 
habit it refembles the roe, lives in large flocks, and fubfilts 
chiefly on theartemifia pontica ; the horns are above 13 inches 
long, aud fmooth at the points ; the throat has at the fore- 
part a protuberance, and the knees are furnifhed with 
brufhes. The female brings forth in May. The fleth is 
reckoned very good. 11. A. Pygarga, A. dorcas of Pallas ; 
cervicapra of Houttuyn, Linn. ed. Belg.; and fuggefted, 
not without helitation, by Gmelin to be the koba gf - 
Buffon, and mountain antelope of Ruffel’s Aleppo; klip- 
fpringer or {pring-bock of Sparrman ; white-faced antelope 
of Pennant, with the horns bent like a lyre; the general 
colour a hoary-red, and a blood-red or bright bay neck, a 
deep red band along the fides, white nkosi and a white 
face. T'his {pecies is about five feet four inches long, and 
three feet high at the fhoulders ; inhabits the countries to 
the north of the Cape of Good Hope, runs fwiftly, bound- 
ing from rock to rock, is caught with difficulty, and its 
flefh is much efteemed. The horns bend outwards in the 
middle, and approach at the points; thofe of the males 
have each fix or feven rings on the lower part, and thofe of 
the females have no rings. 12. A. Saltans, {pringer ante- 
lope, with flender horns, twice contorted, and annulated 
half way, the general colour a pale brown, the chef, belly, 
infides of the limbs, buttocks, and half way up the back are 
white, anda broad chefnut coloured band along the fides. 
This animal, if it be different from the preceding fpecies, 
with which it agrees in the form of the horns and difpofi- 
tion of the dark-coloured bands, inhabits the Cape of Good 
Hope. It is rather lefs than a roebuck ; and migrates an- 
nually from the interior parts of the country, in fmall herds ; 
continues near the Cape for two or three months, and then 
retreats towards the north in herds of many thoufands. 
Herds of many hundred thoufands periodically migrate, in 
feven or eight years, from the north, probably compelled*to 
leave their haunts in the Terra de Natal by the exceffive 
drought of that region, and fpreacing over the whole 
country of Caffraria, which they defolate, without leavin 

a blade of grafs. In their migrations, they are attended by 
lions, hyznas, and other wild beatts, to which they afford 
prey. The Hottentots call them the lions’ flocks of fheep. 
Their flefh is excellent; and with other antelopes, they furnifh 
the venifon of the Cape. From their prodigious bounds, they 
are denominated f{pring-bocks ; and when alarmed, they have 
the power of expanding the white {pace about the tail intoa 
circular form, which affumes again its linear fhape when the 
animal is tranquil. Pennant. Maffon in Phil. Tranf. vol. Ixvi. 
p- 310. 13. A. Dorcas ; fee Dorcas. 14. A. Kevella ; 
fee Kever. 15. A. Corinna; {ee Corine. 16. A. 
Bubalis, the Cervint Antilope of Pennant; whichfee. 17. 
A. Koba; fee Koza. 18. A. Gnu; fee Gnu. 19. A. 
Oryx; fee Pasan. 20. A. Oreotragus, African ante- 
lope, with very ftraight, tapering, and fharp-pointed horns, 
flightly wrinkled at the bafes. It inhabits Africa; has a 
reddifh head, the upper parts of the body greenith-yellow, | 
and the under parts of a whitifh afh-colour ; the tail is very 


fhort. 


“machs of females or younger individuals. 


. 26. A. Pygmea, or royal antelope ; fee Gurver. 2 
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fhort. 21. A. Gazella, capra bezoardica, or bezoar goat of 
Syft. Nat. ed. 12.;  Hircus bezoardicus of Briffon, &c. ; 
animal bezoardicum of Ray ; animal ignotum of Gefner ; 
azella of Belon and Profper Alpinus ; algazel of Pennant and 
Buffon, with very long, wrinkled, flender, upright, taper- 
ing, and fharp pointed horns, which are flightly bent in- 
wards atthe ends. It inhabits India, Perfia, Egypt, and 
Ethiopia; runs fwiftly up hill, but flowly on plain ground ; 
is gregarious, and is eafily tamed; the general colour of 
the fur is red, with a white breaft and belly : the real ori- 
ental bezoar, of a greenifh and bluifh colour, and when re- 
cent, of a very powerful aromatic odour, is frequently found 
in the fourth flomach of this fpecies, chiefly in that of 
males and full grown animals, and more rarely in the fto- 
22. A. Leucoryx ; 
fee Leucoryx. 23. A. Orcas, Indian or elk antelope; 
fee Coupvov. 24. A. Scripta, or harneffed antelope; fee 
Guis. 25. A. Grimmia, or Guinea, antelope ; fee Grimm. 
CAS 
Sylvatica, wood antelope, wood goat, or bofch-bock of 
Sparrman ; with horns fmooth, fumetvhat fpirally twifted, 
annulated at the bafes, and marked with feveral longitudinal 
ribs, the ends being taper and fharp pointed. It inhabits 
chiefly the woods near the Cape of Good Hope, and 
lives in pairs. It is about three feet high, the upper parts 
of the body are brown, the forehead white, two white {pots 
on each cheek, a large white {pot under the throat, and an- 
other at the bottom of the neck; the breaft and hinder part 
of the belly are white, and there are feveral white {pots on 
the thighs and flanks ; the tail is very fhort, and a fhort mane 
runs along the neck and ridge of the back ; the whole fur 
is longifh and coarfe. The female hasno horns. 28. A. 
Strepciceros, or ftriped antelope; fee Conpoma. 29. A. 
Cervicapra, Indian, common, or brown antelope; fee 
LipmeE. 5 
Profeffor Pallas, in his travels through different provinces 
of Ruffia and northern Afia, has defcribed the method of 
hunting the antelope, which is the principal amufement of the 
Tongufes, who inhabit the heaths of Daouria beyond the 
lake Baikal. They choofe for this purpofe the level and 
open tracts, fituated near a mountain, a river, or a forelt. 
In autumn, at which feafon their horfes are moft vigorous, 
they form companies of t50 or 200 hunters, all on horfe- 
back, attended by led horfes. Each has a trained dog ; 
and they are armed with bows and arrows. This chace 
commonly lafts feveral days. When =rrived at the rendez- 
vous, they fend before three or four fharp-fighted huntfmen 
to get a view of the game from the heights or mountains ; 
who ftop to wait for their companions as foon as they per- 
ceive the antelopes. When the troop comes in fight, the 
f{couts make fignals to them, or by fome evolutions of their 
horfes fignify the place in which the antelopes feed, and the 
courfe that mult be taken in order to come up with them. 
The troop then breaks into feveral divifions, and the hunters 
feparate to the diftance of 60 or 80 fathoms from each 
other, in order to forma great ring. Thofe on the wings 
advance towards the palturage of the herd, and endeavour 
to conceal themfelves behind the heights till the animals are 
furrounded: the ring then clofes. When the antelopes, at 
the approach of the hunters, attempt to efcape, the men 
rufh on them, chafe them from one party to another, terri- 
fying them with their fhouts and the whiflling of their ar- 
rows, which, for that purpofe, are furnifhed with a button 
of bone, perforated beneath the head. In this manner they 
kill all that they can reach, This chace is more fuccefsful 
when the fcene of it lies near a river or a mountainous 
foreft, as the antelopes or heath-goats never take to the 
water, though long and furioufly haraffed, but rather ftrive 
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to efcape hy fudden and vaft leaps through the troops of 
their purfuers. They are almoft equally thy of foretts. 
They are no fconer hunted into a wood, than they are fo be- 
wildered among the trees as not to be able to move a hundred 
paces, but run their heads again{t every tree, and foon fall 
breathlefs. Pallas, Travels, tom. i. p. 402. tom. ili. p. 204. 

ANTELUCAN, from ante and /ux, lisht, in Lcclefiaftical 
Writers, is applied to things done in the night, or before day. 
We find frequent mention of the antelucan affemblies. catus 
antelucani, of the ancient chriftians in times of perfecu- 
tion for religious worfhip. 

ANTELUDIA, from ante, and ludus, game, in Anii- 
guity, a day of fhow or parade preceding the circenfes, 
wherein the preparations made for thofe folemnities were 
expofed in great form and pomp. 

ANTEMETICA, in the Materia Medica, denote me- 
dicines fuited to cure a preternatural vomiting. 

ANTEMNA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Italy to 
the north or north-eaft of Rome. Although it was built 
in the territory of the Sabines, it was founded by a colony 
from Alba, and comprifed in the divifion called Ancient 
Latium. According to Varro, its name, derived from 
ante amnem, denoted its pofition, which Cluvier and M. 
d’Anville affizn at the confluence of the Anio and Tiber. 
Its inhabitants were called Antemnates ; and in the fourth 
year of Rome, they contended with the Romans, and were 
totally vanquifhed by them, and their city was deftroyed. 
They afterwards became citizens of Rome. rs 

ANTEMURALE, from ante, and murus, wall, in 
Middle Age Writers, denotes a kind of outer wall environing 
the other walls dnd works of a place, and preventing the 
too near accefs of the enemy to them. 

This is alfo called by Ifidore, promurale, as being pro mu- 
nitione muri, for the defence of the wall. 

In fome writers we find it denominated antepeGoralis muris, 
in other anpits. 

AnTemurate is alfo ufed to denote any work without- 
fide the rampart or wall of the place. 

In this fenfe, antemurale amounts to the fame with what 
we otherwife call Ourwork. 

AnTemurAte, is alfo ufed, in Ecclefiafical Writers, for 
the veitibule or entrance of the pre/byterium, or BEMA,. 

ANTENATUS, from ante, and natus, born, is ufed, in 
fome Law Writers, for the firft-born, or eldeit fon, anfwering 
to what we call ai/né. 

AnrTenatus, is alfo fometimes ufed for a fon, the iffue 
of a former marriage. In which fenfe, antenatus amounts to 
the fame with privicnus. 

ANTENATI, in the modern Engli/h Hiflory, is chiefly 
underftood of the fubjects of Scotland, born before king 
James the Firft’s acceffion to the Englifh crown, and alive 
after it. In relation to thefe, thofe who were born after 
the acceffion were denominated postNaT1. The antenati 
were confidered as aliens in England, whereas the poftnati 
claimed the privilege of natural fubjects. 

ANTENCLEMA, azxxAnuz, in Oratory, is where the 
whole defence of the perfon accufed turns on criminating 
the accufer. - Such is the defence of Oreftes, or the oration 
for Milo, Occifus eft fed latro, LExfeius fed raptor. Sce 
REcRIMINATION. 

ANTENICENE, in Lcckfiaftical Writers, denotes a 
thing or perfon prior to the firlt council of Nice. 

We fay the antenicene faith, antenicene creeds, antenicene 
fathers. 

ANTENNE, in Entomology, are thofe delicate move- 
able horns with which the anterior part of the heads of in- 
fe&is are invariably furnifhed. Thefe are peculiar. to this 
order of beings, and are eafily diftinguifhed from the tenta+ 
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cule of vermes, in being cruftaceous; aad from the palpi 

* infects, by their fituation being nearer the mouth, though 
not by their number, as nateralilts formerly imagined, for they 
ore numerous thanthe antenne. (Fundamenta 
Entomologia), The palpi are ufvally four in number, as 
Linnens mentions ; but in mott lepidopterous infeéts, when 
accurately confidered, only amount to two ; and the fame 
may be oblerved of the libellule, phalangie, and feveral 
others; while, on the contrary, in the cancer, fcyllarus, 
altacus, gammarus, and fome other genera, the number 
of them is fix. Fabricius. The antenne in all infe&s, or 
at lealt with the exception of a few of the apterous kinds 
that have four, and fome fix, rarely exeeed two. Both the 
antenne and palpi are of the utmoft confequence in the 
fyltematic arrangement of infects, as will be noticed here- 
after. 

For the want of a more appropriate term in the Englifh 
language for the antenne of infects, they are fometimes 
called the horns, and fometimes the feelers; the latter of 
which is by no means applicable, fince it confounds them 
with the palpi, which are the true feelers. OF the purpoles 
for which nature has deligned the antenne we are ignorant : 
fome have conjectured, that they are the organs of fmell or 
hearing ; and others have fuppofed they are appropriated 
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- toa feeling more delicate than our own, and fenfible to the 


leaft motion or difturbance in. the ambient fluid in which 
they move. In form and fize they vary extremely in diffe- 
rent infects, and even generally in the two fexes of the fame 
fpecies, as is fully exemplified in the phalena genus. 

Andrew John Bladh, a pupil of Linneus’s and author of 
the paper in the feventh volume of Linnaus’s AAmoenitates 
Academicz, called Fundamenta Entomologiz, charaterifes 
the different ftru@ture of the antenne of infets in the fol- 
lowing manner. 

Seracex, /elaceous, are thofe which gradually taper to- 
wards the point, and refemble a briflle. , 

Fitirormes, filiform, fuch as are of an uniform thick- 
nefs throughout, like a thread. f 

Monitirormes, moniliform, ave filiform like the preced- 
ing, but confilting of a feries of round knobs, like a neck- 
lace of beads. 

Ciavata#, clavated, club-fhaped, or increafing gradually 
from the bafe to the extremity. 

CaritaTA, capitaied, club-{haped like the former, but 
the laft articulation larger than the reft, and forming a kind 
of capital or head. . 

Fissies are capitate, but have the capitulum divided 
horizontally into three or four laminz or plates, as in the 
{carabzi, &c. 

Perrorrara are likewife capitate, but have the capitu- 
lum divided horizontally, and conneéted by a kind of thread 
that pafles through their centre. 


PectinaT, {o called from their refemblance to a comb, /: 


though they more properly refemble a feather, having 
ufually lateral appendages on both fides, as in phalena, &c. 
Aristatz, fuch a have a lateral hair, which is either 
naked or furnifhed with leffer hair, asin fome mufez, &c. 
The terms breviores, longiores, and mediocres, are occafion- 
ally employed in {peaking ofthe length of the antenna, and 
of courfe imply whether they are fhorter,*longer, or of the 
fame length as the body. See Enromotocy. 
ANTENNATOR, a fpecies of 1cHNEUMON that in- 
thabits Cayenne. It is pale yellow, crown, back of the 
thorax, tail, and tip of the wings black. Fabricius and 
Gmelin. 
ANTENNELLA, a name given by fome to phalena 
lucella (tinea) of Gmelin. Vide Wien. Schmetterl. p. 135. 
Be 19. 3 
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ANTENNINA, in Natural Hiflory, a {pecies of sure 


TULARIA, having denticles verticillate, in fours, and feta- 
ceous; velicles obliquely truncated ; flems rather fimple. 
Linn. Gmelin. This iscorallina aftaci corniculorum aemula 
of Ray and Petiver. Mufeus marinus fecundus of Dodon. 
Pempt. &c. Myriophyllum non ramofum of Ginann. &c, 
Inhabits European coats. 

ANTENOR, in Latomology, a {pecies of pariiio that 
inhabits India. Wings tailed; both furfaces black with 
white fpots; and a marginal row of red lunated [pots on 
the polterior pair. Fabricius. Gmelin, Donovan’s Infeéts 
of India, &e. 

Antenor, in Ancient Hiflory, a Trojan prince, of whom 
various fabulous narrations are recorded, He is fuppofed 
to have been a fon of Laomedon, and younger brother of 
Priam. Homer reprefents him as one of the prudent coun- 
fellors who advifed the reftoration of Helen, and giving fa- 
tisfaction to the Greeks. Some later writers have charged 
him with betraying Troy to the enemy. However that be, 
he was fpared in the maflacre: and Virgil in his Auneid has 
adopted a ftory concerning him, that, after the deltruétion 
of ‘roy, he led a colony of Heneti, a people of Paphla- 
gonia, into Italy, near the mouth of the Po, where ex- 
pelling the Euganei from their lands, he fettled in them, 
and founded Padua. YTrom thisemigration the name of the 
Veneti is faid to be derived. The pretended tomb of Ante- 
nor, difcovered in the thirteenth century, is manifeftly fi@i- 
tious. His wife Theano, the daughter of Ciffeus, king of 
Thrace, was prieftefs of Minerva. Gen. Biog. 


ANTENUPTIAL, fomething that precedes. mar- 


riage. - 

In this fenfe we fay, antenuptial promifes, antenuptial pre- 
fents, antenuptial covenants, antenuptial fornication, &c. 
Neoftadius has a treatife, De Paétis Antenuptialibus. 

ANTEPAGMENTA, or AntipaGmenTa, in the 
Ancient Archite@ure, the jambs of a door, or lintels of a 
window. The word is nfed for the entire chambranle, i. e. 
the door-cafe or window-frame. ; 

ANTEPENULTIMA, or AnrerenuLtTimarTe, in 
Grammar, the third fyllable of a word, reckoning from the 
latter end; or the laft fyllable except two. 

The word is compounded of the prepofition ante, before, 
and penultima, lafl but one, or pene ultimam. 

It was upon this fyllable that the Greeks placed their 
acute accents, and alfo on the Iaft and laft but one; but 
they never placed the accent before the antepenultima. See 
Accent. he Antepenultimate of a dattyle is always long. 

ANTEPILANI, among the ducient Romans, denote 
the haftati or principes of a legion. 

‘They are fuppofed to be thus called becaufe ranged be- 
fore the triarii, who were alfo called pilani. Ps 

Some will have the word to be a carruption for ante 
‘guant. , 

ANTEPILEPTICS, in Medicine, denote a quality in 
remedies, whereby they prevent, diminifh, or cure epileptic 
fits. 

The pra&tice of claffing the articles of the materia me- 
dica according to the difeafes or parts of the body they are 
{uppofed to cure, is unicientific, and now difufed. 

There are many medicines which diminifh irritation in 
the nervous fyitem; fuch as opium, caltor, mufk, valerian, 
{piritus atheris vitr. comp. &c. which for the fake of abridg- 
ing medical language, we call antTispasmopics, all which 
are antepileptics. Many abfurd articles, calculated to excite 
difguft and horror, may be found in old authors, as {pecifies 
in this very common and formidable difeafe: the human 
fkull, fecundines, and blood; lizards, frogs, and the dung 
of various animals, rank high in thefe writers: at prefent, 
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the metallic falts, the calces of metals, and fome of the ve- 
getable poifons, together with a fuitable regimen, are prin- 
cipally relied on. See Epiversy. 

ANTEPOSITION, from ante, and pono, I place, a 
grammatical figure, whereby a word which, by the ordi- 
nary rules of fyntax, ought to follow another, comes be- 
fore it. As when, in Latin, the adjective is put before the 
fubltantive, the verb before the nominative cafe, &c. 

Antepofition flands oppofed to poftpofition. One cafe 
or fpecies of this figure is called by a particular name, an- 
taftrophe. 

ANTEPREDICAMENTS, AnreprapicAMENTA, 
in Logic, certain previous matters, rcquifite to a more ealy 
and clear apprehenfion of the doctrine of PREDiCAMENTS 
or CATEGORIES. 

Such are definitions of common terms; as equivoeals, 
univocals, &c. See Drrinirion, Division, &c. 

They are thus called, becaufe treated by Ariftorle, before 
the predicaments: that the thread of the difcourfe might 
not afterwards be interrupted. 

ANTEQUERA, in Geography, a well built town of 
Spain in the kingdom of Grenada, divided into two parts, 
the higher and the /ower. The former is fituated upon a 
hill much above the reft, has a fortified caftle, and is occu- 
pied by the nobility ; and the latter is in a fertile plain, 
watered by anumber of ftreams. It has a collegiate church, 
four parifhes, fourteen convents of monks, and eight of 
nuns, and about 13,000 inhabitants. The mountain on 
which part of the town is fituated, yields a quantity of falt ; 
and at a {mall diftance is a fountain of water, which is faid 
tocure the gravel. In the neighbourhéod are alfo excellent 
quarries of ftone for building. It is 26 miles north-north- 
weft from Malaga, and 54 welt from Grenada. N, lat. 37° 
6’. W. long. 4° 40’. 

AnTequera is alfo a town of New Spain in America, 
in the province of Guaxaqua, 30 leagues fouth-eait from 
Guaxaqua. 

ANTERIDES, in the Ancient ArchiteGure, denote but- 
trefles ere€ted to fupport a wall. 

Thefe are fometimes called antes, fometimes cri/me, aud 
by the Greeks EPEIT ATO. 

Anterides anfwer to what the modern builders call coun- 
terforts and archbutants ; the Italians barbicane, and {pe- 
roni or fpurs. 

ANTERIOR, or Anreriour, formed of the prepo- 
fition, ante, fefore; fomething before another, chiefly in 
refpeét to place. In which fenfe the term amounts to the 
fame with prior, and flands oppofed to poflerior. 

Anterior Ramus. Sce the article Ramus. 

ANTERNACHA, Anpvernacu, in Ancient Geography, 
atown of Gaul, belonging to the Rupeni, and fituate at 
the confluence of the Mofelle and Rhine. Sce Anver- 
NACH. 

_ ANTEROS, in Mythology, the fon of Venus and Mars, 
one of the two Cupids who were the chief of the number. 
They are placed at the foot of the Venus of Medici. This 
is reprefented with a heavy fullen look, agreeably to the 
poetical defcription of him, as the caufe of love’s ceafing. 
The other was called Zros. Ovid. Rem. Amor. V. verle 549 


to 576. 

ANTEROTES, a name given by fome of the ancient 
writers on gems to a {pecies of the amethyft. Some have 
imagined they meant by it a fort of opal; but Pliny ex- 
preisly contradiéts this, making the anterotes the fifth kind 
of ametuysr in value. Plinii Hift. Nat. lib. xxxviii, ch. 40. 


_ ANTES, in Architefure. See Anta. 


. unfavourable prefages. 
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ANTESIGNANI in the Roman armies, a kind of 
foldiery pofted before the eagles, and other enfigns of the 
legions, whence their appellation. 

The antefignani ttand contradiftinguifhed from the /ub- 
JSignani, who were ranged in the fame line with the enfigua 5 
and from the pof/ignani, who were placed behind them. 
Cefar and Livy mention the antefignani as the firlt line, 
or firt body, of heavy armed troops. The velites, who 
ufed to fkirmifh before the army, were alfo called antefig- 
nani. 

ANTESIGNANI was a denomination given to thofe infe- 
rior officers, called campi doctores, who initructed the troops 
in their exercife. ‘ 

ANTESIGNAN US, Perer, in Biography, an induf- 
trious grammarian, was born at Rabafteins in Languedoc, 
and flourifhed in the fixteenth century. He publithed a 
Greek grammar, which paffed through feveral editions, and 
a treatife on univerfal grammar ; but his molt efteemed pub- 
lications were his editions of T'erence’s comedies, in which 
he took pains to facilitate the learning of the Latin lan- 
guage. The epiltle to this work was dated at Lyons in 
1556. His induftry alfo appears in his ‘* Thematis Verbo- 
rum inveftigandi Ratio,’? and his ‘ Praxis Preceptorum 
Lingue Grece,” annexed to feveral Greek grammats. 
« Let others,” fays he, ‘‘affe& the reputation of learning : 
I honellly and truly own, that I have to the utmoft of my 
power devoted my labours to the ufeful purpofe of forming 
and aifilting the ftudies of boys.” Gen. Di&. 

ANTESINISTRA, a name given by the augurs to 
thofe thunderbolts, or birds, which proceeded from the fouth 
and pafied to the eaft, and which were thought to afford 
: - Virgil calls by this name a crow, 
Eclog. ix. 15, according to Servius : 

** Antefinittra cava monuiflet ab ilice cornix.’? 


ANTVESTARY, in Roman Antiquity, denoted to bear 
witnefs againft any one who refufed to make his appearance 
in the Roman courts of judicature, on the day appointed, 
and according to the tenor of his bail. The plaintiff finding 
the defendant after this breach of his engagement, was al- 
lowed to carry him into court by force, having firft afked 
any of the perfons prefent to bear witnefs. The perfon 
ufked to bear witnefs in this cafe expreffed his confent b 
turning his right ear, which was inftantly taken hold of by 
the plaintiff, and this was to anfwer the purpofe of a fub- 
pena. The ear was turned upon this occafion, fays Pliny, 
as being the feat of memory ; and therefore the ceremony 
was a fort of admonition to the party to remember his en- 
gagement. 

ANTESTATURE, in Fortification, a {mall retrench- 
ment, made of palifadoes, or facks of earth fet up in hatte, 
to difpute with the enemy the remainder of a piece of ground 
part whereof had becn already gained. 

ANTEVERTA, or Antevorra, and PosrverTA, or 
Postvorra, in Mythology, deities worfhipped among the 
Romans: the firft, called alfo Prorfa, or Porrima, was fup- 
pofed to know paft events, and was invoked to repair Injuries 
that had already occurred; and the fecond, being ac- 
quainted with futurity, was fupplicated to prevent evils that 
might happen. 

ANTEVIRGILIAN Hussannry. 
GILIAN. 

_ ANTHALIUM, among the Ancients, a root- growing 
in dry places, and about the bignefs of the fruit of the 
medlar ; it was dug up for food, and efteemed very pleafant 


and wholefome, 
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ANTHANA, or Antruena, in Ancient Geography, was 
a city of Peloponnefus, and one of the 100 towns of Laco- 
nia, according to Stephanus Byz. It is faid to have de- 
rived its name from Anthe, the fon of Neptune, who was 
killed by Cleomenes, the brother of Leonidas. 

ANTHEDON, a town of Beeotia, placed by Paufa- 
nias, and after him by M. d’Anville, a little to the north of 
Mount Meffapius, and owing its name to its elevated fitua- 
tion. Inthe midit of this city was a temple of the Cabiri, 
and near it the facred wood of Ceres, and the temple of Pro- 
ferpine, with her flatue in white marble ; it had alfo a tem- 
ple and {tatue of Bacchus. The poet Anthes, who compofed 
hymns, was, according to Plutarch, a native of this city. 
Imperial Greek medals were ftruck here in honour of Cara- 
calla. 


Anruepon, or Acrippias, a town of Paleltine, in the | 


country of the Phililtines, upon the borders of the fea, to 
the fouth-weft of Gaza. Herod gave it the fecond name in 
honour of Acrippa, his friend, and the favourite of Auguftus. 

ANTHEIA, a town of Meffenia, which Homer men- 
tions, and which had been promifed to Achilles by Aga- 
memnon. In Strabo’s time it bore the name of Thuria. 

ANTHELA, a town or burgh of Greece, near the 
{traits of Thermopyle. According to Herodotus (lib. vii. 
176), it was near the river Phoenix, and watered by the 
Afopus. 

ANTHELION, from ez and nario, fun, in Phyfics, 
fignifies a mock or fpurious fun ; and denotes a meteor, not 
very common, of a luminous appearance, fomewhat refem- 
bling the fun, feen through clouds, bigger, fometimes four 
or five times, than the folardifk. In its molt refulgent ftate, 
it isas yellow as the fun: but the lucid traé furrounding it 
is of a paler yellow or whitifh caft, interfperfed fometimes 
with a few reddifh or fubfufcous fpots. The moft received 
opinion relative to the formation of this kind of meteor at- 
tributes the phenomenon to a multitude of minute icy or 
fnowy particles fufpended in the air, and cither refrating or 
refleGing the folar rays in fuch a manner, as to multiply the 
image of the fun. But the theory of anthelia, for want of 
a proper number of obfervations, feems not yet to be 
brought to fuch a degree of fatisfaction, as by every lover 
of phyfiology could be defired. The inftances of them are 
but rare. See Phil. Tranf. vol. lii. Part. i. N° 16. An. 1761. 
See Haroand ParueEtion. 

ANTHELIX, in Anatomy, the inner circle of the auri- 
cle: thus called from its oppofition to the outer circuit, 
called the HELIX. 

ANTHELMIA, Indian pink. 

ANTHELMINTICS, inthe Materia Medica, medicines 
good to deftroy worms. 

The word is compounded of «71, contra, againfl, and 

rAuavbos, aworm. 
- There are two principal kinds of worms which infeft the 
human ftomach and bowels; the flat or tape worm; and 
worms of various fizes, which are round, fomewhat like 
earth-worms. The former is called Twi, the latter As- 
carts, lumbricus, &c. See Memoirs of Med. Soc. Lond. 
vol. ve 

The prefence of worms.jn the prime vie generally arifes 
from weak digeftion ; and therefore the cure of Dyspepsia 
will generally deftroy the worms. Particular kinds of worms, 
however, require particular anthelmintics, which will be 
found under thofe heads. See AscariprFs, &c. 

Two or three grains of calomel, with one of falt of fteel, 
taken in treacle, for two or three mornings, and then a brifk 
purge of rubarb and jalap, ten or fifteen grains of each, is 
the beft general vermifige. 
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ANTHEM, from avr, and vjvos, a hymn. 


fervice, any pfalm or portion of feripture, fet in florid 
counterpoint, different from chanting in our cathedrals, 
and from metrical pfalmody in our parifh-churches, is called 
an anthem, whether for one, two, three, or more voices. 
Anthems, in our choral fervice, are diltinguifhed by the 
cpithets folo, verfe, or full anthems. Sob anthems have 
frequently fymphonics or ritornels for particular flops 
on the organ. In ver/e-anthems, there are folo parts 
for voices of different regifters or compafs, and different 
fides of the choir. A full anthem is in con{tant chorus, 
except at the leading off a fugue, or new point of imitation. 
Anthems for a fingle voice, in the Romith church, are called 
motets. At the latter end of the 17th century and beginnin 
of the laft, the moteti of Baffani, the mafter of Corelli, 
were in great favour in England, as well as Italy. In 
ecclefiattical hitory, anthems are flyled Avripwvo Yjuvor, from 
ati, contra, and Oa», vox, fonus. ‘Antiphonal finging implies 
finging from fide to fide, alternately, as the pfalms are chanted 
in our cathedrals. St. Ignatius, a difciple of the apoftles, 
according to Socrates the ecclefiaftic hiftorian, was the 
author of this kind of finging in the Greek church, and 
St. Ambrofe introduced it into the Roman. 

There is in the Brit. Muf. an admirable colleAion of folo, 
verfe, and full anthems, and fervices, compiled by Dr. 
Tudway, of Cambridge, for the Earl of Oxford, in fix 
huge vols. fol. (N° 7337). Dr. Green began to colleé& 
our beft cathedral mulic from the time of the reformation, 
to the middle of the laft century; but he dying before any 
great progrefs was made in the work, it was carried on with 
great judgment and fpirit by his worthy fcholar and fuc- 
cefflor, Dr. Boyce, and engraved and publifhed, in a corre& 
and fplendid manner, in three vols. large fol. 1760, 1768, 
and 1773. This ufeful publication has been refumed and 
carried on fince the deceafe of Dr, Boyce, by Drs. Arnold 
and Dupuis. 

The folo anthems of Purcell, Drs. Crofts, and Green, 
are elegantly printed, and in conftant ufe in our cathedrals. 
Tt is hoped that the folemn and dignified ftyle of the fathers 
of our church mofic, Tallis, Bird, and Gibbon, will long be 
regarded as a model for our fervices and full anthems, as 
that of Paleftrina continues to be, for the beft compofers, a 
capella, in Italy. 

Anthems were firft introduced into the reformed fervice 
of the Englifh church in the beginning of the reign of queen 
Elizabeth. ' 

ANTHEMIS, in Botany, fuppofed from abe, floreo, 
having an abundance of flowers, a genus of plants of the 
chamomile kind. Lin. G. 970. Juffien 185. Linnzan clafs and 
order, /yngenciia polygamia fJuperflua ; natural order, com- 
pofite difcoidee, and of the corymbifere of Judlieu. Its general 
charaters are, that it has a ca/yx common, hemifpherical, con- 
fifting of numerous linear fubequal fcales ; corolla’ compound 
radiate ; florets in the difk hermaphrodite and tubular, thofe 
in the radius female, and more than five; the former are 
funnel-fhaped, five-toothed, erect, the latter ligulate, lan- 
ceolate, and fometimes three-toothed. In the hermaphro- 
dite florets the f/aments are five, capillary, very fhort, fup- 
porting cylindrical tubular anthere. Germen oblong, flyle 
filiform, /figmata two, reflex ; /eeds folitary, receptacle chafty, 
convex. 

Nineteen fpecies of this genus are defcribed, of which five 
are natives of Britain. 1. A. cota, which bears a very large 
flower, and the fa/ea or chaff between the florets is rigid and 
prickly : it is a native of Spain, growing in ploughed fields 5 
annual. 2. A. altiffima, grows three feet in height ; leaves 
pinnatifid, compound, with pointed teeth: it grows wild 
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in the fouth of Europe; annual. 3. A. maritima, with ftems 
proftrate, branches fmooth ; leaves pinnate, flefhy, cut into 
{mall teeth ; calyx and peduncles pubefcent ; a native of the 
fouth of France, and alfo of Britain. 4 A, tomentofa, with 
ftems a foot high, one flowered, leaves tomentofe ; the two 
outer divifions of the corolla larger than the others ; a native of 
the fouth of Europe. 5. A. mix/a, with leaves fimple, jagged, 
toothed: a native of France and Italy; annual. 6. A. al- 
pina: with leaves tooth-pinnated, entire, linear ; ftem villofe, 
‘one-flowered; florets of the radius ftriated, three-toothed, 
See Jacq. Fl. Autft. vol. v. t. 30: anative of Italy ; peren- 
nial, 7. A. chia, with leaves pinnatifid, jagged, peduncles 
naked, fubvillofe: a native of the Levant. 8. A. nolilis, with 
root perennial, ftems trailing, hairy ; leaves bipinnated, pin- 
nule two or three-cleft, pointed, hairy; flowers folitary ; 
calyx hairy, with broad, fhining, membranaceous edges ; 
florets of the circumference fomewhat elliptical, entire, or 
with two or three teeth, thofe of the centre yellow: this is 
the common chamomile; it grows wild in many parts of 
England, and flowers in July and Augutt. See Woodv. Med. 
Bot. t. 108. 9. A. arven/is, with ftems ere&t, much branch- 
ed; leaves bipinnatifid, hairy ; peduncles tomentofe, termi- 
nal, one-flowered ; difk yellow ; florets of the radius white, 
three-toothed ; receptacle conical: it is a eommon annual 
weed among corn, and therefore called corn-chamomile ; it 
flowers in June and July. See Eng. Bot. 602. 10. A. au/fria- 
ca, with flems upright, branched, fearcely a foot high; leaves 
bipinnate: flowers folitary, difk yellow, radius white ; feeds 
naked: a nativeof Aultria. 11. A. cotu/a, with ftems much 
branched, {mooth ; leaves bipinnatifid, fmooth, of a light 
green colour ; difk of the flower convex, yellow : radial florets 
white: this, from its ungrateful fmell, is called ftinking cha- 
momile, or May-weed; it is very common, and flowers in 
June and July, annual. Curt. Fl. Lond. fafc.v.t. 61. 12. A. 
pyrethrum, with ftem fimple, trailing, fcarcely a foot bigh, 
one-flowered ; leaves bipinnated, fegments linear, pointed : 
florets at the centre yellow, thofe of the circumference white, 
and purple on the under fide: it is perennial, and flowers 
in June and July; it is called Spanifh chamomile, or pelli- 
tory of Spain. 13. A. valentina, with ftem branched, leaves 
pubefcent, tripinnate, briftle-fhaped; calyx villofe: a na- 
tive of Spain. Miller, fig. 73. 14. A. repanda, with leaves 
fimple, alternate, obtufe; flowers terminal, globofe: a native 
of Spain and Portugal. 15. A. trinervia, with ftem erect, 
fimple; leaves fmooth, coloured ; peduncles terminal, one-flow- 
ered: a native of South America. 16. A. americana, with 
leaves triternate, peduncles terminal, longer than the branch: 
a native of America. 17. A. tin@oria, with ftem ere&, angular, 
about a foot and a half high; leaves bipinnatifid, fmooth, 
laciniz pointed; flowers of 4 bright golden colour; ox-eye 
chamomile: it is a native of Sweden and Germany, and 
alfo of Britain, flowering in July and Auguft. See Flor. 
Dan. t. 741. 18. A. arabica, with ftem upright, proliferous, 
round, purplifh; leaves fingly and doubly pinnatifid; one 
flower terminates the ftem; it is large, and of a beautiful 
golden colour. See Smith, fpicil. 20. ‘This handfome annual 
plant is a native of Arabia. 19. A. odorata, with leaves 
pinnatifid at the tip, calyx membranaceous: a native of the 
Cape of Good Hope, where it was difcovered by Mr. Maffon 
in 1774. 

Maheinal Properties. The common chamomile, {pecies 8, 
and the pellitory of Spain, {pecies 12, are both articles of 
the materia medica, in the London and Edinburgh pharma- 
copeias. Both the leaves and flowers of the former have a 
ftrong, though not ungrateful {mell, and a very bitter nau- 
feous tafte ; but the latter are preferred, being bitterer, and 
confiderably more aromatic. The flowers readily give out 
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their virtues to water, and alfo to retified fpirit. They pof- 
fefs the ftomachic and tonic qualities ufually afcribed to fim- 
ple bitters, having very little aftringency, but a flrong, aro- 
matic, penetrating odour, from which they are alfo judged to 
be carminative, emmenagogue, antifpafmodic, and anodyne. 
They have been fuccefsfully employed for the cure of inter- 
mittents, as well as of fevers of thie irregular nervous kind, 
accompanied with vifceral obftruCtions, for which we have 
the authority of fir John Pringle. ‘That chamomile flowers 
have been effectually fubftituted for Peruvian bark, we have 
the teftimony of feveral refpe@table phyficians, among whom 
we may notice Dr. Cullen, who recommends tiem to be given, 
conjoined with an aftringent, to prevent their tendency to 
produce diarrhea. A watry infufion of thefe flowers is fre- 
quently ufed for the purpofe of exciting vomiting, or for 
promoting the operation of emetics. Externally they are di- 
rected in the decodfum pro fomento; they are alfo ordered in the 
decofium pro enemate. Murray, ap. Med. vol. i. p. 150. 
Woodville, Med. Bot. vol. ii. p. 103. 

From the aromatic and ftimulating qualities of the root of 
the pellitory of Spain,‘there can be no doubt that it might 
be found an efficacious remedy, and equally valuable as an 
internal medicine with many others of this clafs now conftantly 
preferibed. Its ufe, however, has been long confined to that 
of a matticatory, for on being chewed or long retained in the 
mouth, it excites a glowing heat, ftimulates the excretories 
of the faliva, and thereby produces a difcharge which has 
been found to relieve tooth-achs and rheumatic affeGions of 
the face; in this way too, it is recommended in lethargic 
complaints, and paralyfes of the tongue. Woody. Med. 
Bot. vol. ii. p. 287. . 

ANTHEMIS, or AnruEmusa,in Ancient Geography, one 
of the names of the ifle of Samos, according to Fliny. 

ANTHEMLUS, in Biography, and Hiffory, emperor of 
the weft, was a native of Conftantinople, and defcended 
from an ancient, illuftrious, and wealthy family. His name 
was derived from his grandfather by the mother’s fide, An- 
themius, prefeét of the ealt, and the excellent prime minif- 
ter of Theodoiius the younger. Having married Marciana, 
the only daughter of the emperor Marcian, he was fucceffively 
advanced to the chief dignities, and had fome claim to the 
empire itfelf. He was conful A. D. 455, and afterwards 
patrician and general, in which office he gained a vi€tory over 
the Huns on the banks of the Danube. Being nominated 
by the emperor Leo I. to terminate the interregnum in the 
weft, Anthemius left Conftantinople with a {plendid retinue, 
and entered Rome with univerfal acclamations, where he 
was inaugurated A. D. 467. Soon after this event, he 
married his daughter to Ricimer, the powerful commander 
of the barbarians. His government was too feeble to pro- 
te&t Gaul from the inroads of the Vifigoths, who defeated a 
body of Britifh troops fent for by Anthemius to prote& his 
fubje@s, unufed to military cperations. In the difcord 
that arofe between the emperor and Ricimer, the latter 
fixed his refidence at Milan, and excrcifed an independent 
fovereignty over that part of Italy ; and marching with 
an army of Burgundians and Suevi, brought with vim 
Olybrius, whom he deftined for the empire. Anthemius, 
faithfully fupported by the fenate and citizens of Rome; 
refitted a fiege of three months; but at length Ricimer 
took the capital by ftorm, and difcovering Anthemius in his 
place of concealment, caufed him to be maflacred. Anc. Un. 
Fit. vol. xiv. p. 429—433. Gibbon’s Hitt, vol. vi. 193, 
194. 217, 218, 

ANTHEMIUs, a celebrated archite@ in the time of 
Juftinian, was a native of Tralles,in Afia Minor, and 
employed by him in the conftrudtion of various edifices, and 

particularly 
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particularly the church of St. Sophia in Conftantinople, 
who on this occation formed the defign, and direéted the 
operations of 10,000 workmen, whofe payment in pieces 
of fine filver was never delayed beyond the evening. An- 
themius was alfo a feulptor, a mathematician, and an expe- 
rimental philofopher. He is faid to have fo well imitated 
an earthquake, as to frighten out of his houfe one Zeno, a 
rhetorician, who had offended him. At another time the 
friends of Zeno, as they fat at table, were dazzled by the in- 
tolerable light which flathed in their eyes from the reflecting 
mirrors of Anthemius. Tzetzes deferibes the artifice of thefe 
burning glaffes, which he had read in a mathematical trea- 
tife of Auhacivs intitled, §* Tees wagadokuy mnxcpenpccelay,?? 
OF Wonderful Machines; which treatife has been publifhed, 
tranflated, and illuftrated by M. Dupuys, a fcholar and a 
mathematician. Mem. del’ Acad. des Inferiptions, tom. xvii. 
»392—451. Gibbon’s Hilt. vol. vii. p. 113. 

ANTHEMUSIA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia, 
in Mefopotamia, mentioned by Pliny, Strabo, and Tacitus ; 
firuate to the fouth-ealt of Samofata, and nearly eaft from 
Zeugma, and feparated by a chain of mountains from Edeffa 
to the north-eaft. Animperial Greek medal of this city was 
ftruck in honour of Caracalla. 

ANTHENA, a town of the Argolide, in Cynuria. 

ANTHER, in Botany, a term ufed by fome authors 
for the yellow or ruddy globules in the middle of certain 
flowers, as of lilies, faffron, &c. 

Some confine the anthere to the yellowith globules in the 
middle of rofes. Thefe are held more aftringent than the 
reft of the plant. 

Others apply the name anthere to thofe little tufts or 
knobs which grow en the tops of the ftamina of all other 
flowers ; more ufually called apices. 

The anthera or apex of the ftamen, in the Linnzan fyftem, 
is a principal part of the male organ of generation in plants, 
and contains within ita fine powder, called pollen, or farina fe- 
eundans, deftined for the impregnation of the germen, and 
which, when come to maturity, it difcharges. 

ANTHERICUM, faid to be derived. from Avbos 
prxos,. 1. €. flower of the hedges. Lin. G. Pl. n. 422. 
Gertn. 16. Phalangium, Juffieu, 52. Clafs, hexandria mo- 
nogynia; natural order of coronarie and of ajphodeli of 
Jufieu. Its generic characters are as follows: Calyx 
none; corol/a, petals fix, oblong, obtufe, {preading ; //a- 
mina, filaments fubulate, ere&t ; anthere {mall, incumbent, 
four-furrowed ; pi/fillum, germen ob{curely triangular ; /ly/e 
fimple, of the length of the ftamina; /igma o¥tufe, tri- 


angular; capfule ovate, fmooth, three-furrowed, three- 
celled, three valved; feeds numerous, angular. ‘There are 


more than thirty fpecies of this genus, many of which are 
very difficult to afcertain. The only fpecies which is a 
native of Britain is the A. /erotinum, the A. offifragum 
and calyculatum, being by Dr. Smith now referred to 
other genera. 1. A. floribundum, with leaves flat, fmooth, 
Jincar-lanceolate, acute ; {cape fimple, raceme many-flowered, 
eylindric, compact; petals fpreading; ftamina fmooth: 
a native of the Cape of Good Hope, from whence it was 
fent by Mr. F. Maffon, and introduced into the Royal 
Garden at Kew, in 1774; it flowers in March and April. 
2. A. ferotinum, with root perennial, confifting of ob- 
long curved bulbs ; fem or fcape ere&t, {mooth, round, 
commonly one-flowered ; radical leaves exceeding in height 
that of the ftem, femicylindrical, nerved, narrow from the 
bafe, thofe of the ftem alternate, fhort; petals elliptical, 
equal, nerved, white on the infide, externally reddifh; fla- 
mina fmooth ; it grows on high mountains among rocks in 
feyeral parts of Europe: in Britain it has only been found 
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in Wales. Jac. Flor. Auflr, 5, t. 38, It flowers in June. 3. A* 
graccum, with leaves flat, {cape fimple, flowers corymbed, 
filaments woolly ; a native ofthe Levant. 4. A, planifolium, 
with leaves flat, {cape and filaments woolly : it is a native of 
Portugal, flowering in April. 5. A. revglutum, curled. flow- 
ered anthericum, with leaves flat, feape branched, coro!la re- 
volute: it is a native of the Cape of Good Hope; and was 
firtt cultivated here by Mr. Miller, in r7g1. 6. A. bay 


branching anthericum, with leaves linear-fubulate, flat; {cape - 


branched, peduncles folitary, corolla flat, piltils flraight : itis 
a native of Sweden, Swifferland, Auttria, the fouth of France, 
&c. and was firft cultivated in England by Gerard, about 
the year 1597. 
flat, {cape branched ; flowers feattered, white: it is a native 
of the Cape of Good Hope, flowering in Augult and Sep- 
tember. 8. A. triflorum, three-flowered anthericum, with 


leaves channelled, fword-fhaped, fcapefimple, bractex remote, © 


three-flowered : it is a native of the Cape of Good Hope, 
and introduced into the King’s Garden at Kew, in 1752, 
by George Winch, Efg. 9. A. canaliculatum, channelled an- 
thericum, with leaves rather flefhy, hairy, {word-fhaped-trique- 
trous, channelled ; {cape fimple: this is alfoa native of the 
Cape: it flowers in April. to. A. albucoides, {triped flowered 
anthericum, with leaves linear, channelled, fmooth, witha 
cartilaginous edge; fcape fimple: a native of the Cape, 
flowering in Auguft ; it was difcovered by Mr. F. Maffon, in 
1798. 11. A. liliago, grafs leaved anthericum, with leaves 
flat; {cape perfeGtly fimple; corolla flat; piftillum bend- 
ing down, Jac. Hort. i.t. 83. Fl. Dan. t. 616: it is a na, 
tive of Germany, France, and Denmark ; cultivated here, in 
1597, by Gerard. 12. A. liliafrum, Savecy anthericum, 
with leaves flat; {cape perfe€tly fimple; corolla bell-fhaped, 
white; ftamina bending down: the French call this 


fpecies St. Bruno's lily ; it grows wild on the mountains of . 


Swifferland and Savoy. 13. A. /pirale, without leaves; 
fcape four inches high, filiform, {piral, bearing three or four 
flowers ; a native of the Cape. 14. A. fruiefcens, fhrubby 
anthericum, with leaves flefhy, columnar; lem fhrubby : a 
natiye of the Cape; firft cultivated in Chelfea garden, int702. 
15. A. alovides, aloe-leaved anthericum, with leaves flefhy, 
fubulate, flattith: a native of the Cape; cultivated by Dr, 
Sherrard, in 1732. 16. A. a/phodeloides, glaucous-leaved an-= 
thericum, with leates flefhy, fubulate, femi-columnar, upright, 
Riff; flowers yellow: a native of the Cape; cultivated by Mr. 
Miller, in 1759. 17-.A. azauum, annual anthericum, with 
leaves flefhy, fubulate, columnar ; {cape fubracemed; flowers 
yellow : a native of the Cape; cultivated by Mr. Miller, in 
1748. 318. A hifpidum, hairy-leaved anthericum, with leayes 
flefhy, compreffed, rough ; flozvers white: a native of the 
Cape, and fent to the King’s Garden at Kew, by Mr. F. 
Maffon, in 1774. The preceding five fpecies have all flefhy 
leaves, but thofe that follow are {word-fhaped. 19. A. ca- 
lyculatum, {ee Torietpia. 20. A. offifragum, See NaRTHE- 
cium. 21. A. japonicum, with leaves {word-fhaped, conyo- 
lute, fmooth; {cape branehed, angular; flowers racemed, 
nodding : a native of Japan, China, and Java. 22. A. fil- 
forme, thread-leaved anthericum, with leaves filiform, rather 
cylindric, rough ; filaments {mooth ; it is perennial, flowering 
in April: a native of the Cape, and introduced here by Mr, 
F. Maffon,in 1774. 23. A. flexifolium. 24. A muricatum, 
25. A. latifolium. 26. A. cauda-felis. 24. A. triquetrum. 28. 
A. ciliatum. 29. A. falcatum. 30. A. contortum, 31. A. fea- 
brum. 32. A.fquameum. The above ten fpecies are all Cape 


plants, and mentioned in the Supplementum Plantarum, 


but unknown in this country. They were all but the laft 


difcovered by Thunberg. 33. A. cirratum, with leaves lan- | 


ceolate, flattifh ; {cape panicled : a native of New Aaene 
34. Ao 


7. A. elatum, tall anthericum, with leaves’ 


; 
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34. A. adenanthera, with leaves linear, enfiform, connate at 
the bafe; a gland between the filament and anther; a native 
of New Caledonia. 

Propagation and Culture. All the fpecies except the fe- 
venteenth are perennial, and are ufually propagated by offsets 
taken during the fummer or autumn. Thofe plants which 
do not throw out fuckers freely, may be propagated by 
feeds, fown in the fpring or autumn, in a warm iituation, 
on a bed of light fandy earth. When the leaves decay, the 
roots fhould be broken up and tranfplanted. If the winter 
prove fevere, they fhould be defended from the cold by co- 
vering the bed with ftraw, or what is better, old tan, from 
ahot bed. Thus treated, they will be ftrong enough to 
flower in one year, aud in autumn may be taken up, and 

lanted in the borders of the flower-garden, where they will 
live feveral years, if the roots be well defended from the froft. 
Some of the fpecies, as the 7th, muft be houfed in winter, 
or placed under a hot-bed frame, which is to be preferred to 
& common green-houfe. See Martyn’s Miller’s Dié. 

ANTHERINUS, in Entomology, a {pecies of crypto- 
CEPHALUS, in Gmelin’s arrangement. It is black, with 
two ferruginous bands. This is tenebrio pedicularis of 
the tenth edition of the Linnzan Syftema Natura, and me- 
loe antherinus of the twelfth edition of the fame work, and 
the Fauna Suecica. Fabricius places it in his genus lagria, in 
the Species InfeCtorum: this infeét is very {mall, lives on 
flowers, and runs falt. 

ANTHESPHORIA, in Antiquity, a feaft celebrated in 
Sicily, in honour of Proferpine. The word is derived from 
evbos, flower, and ¢egw, J carry, in relation to Pluto’s having 
forced away that goddefs when fhe was gathering flowers in 
the fields. Yet Feftus does not afcribe the feaft to Pro- 
ferpine ; but fays it was thus called, becaufe ears of corn 
were carried on this day tothe temples. Anthefphoria feems 
to be the fame thing with the florifertum of the Latins, and 
anfwers to the harve/f-home among us. 

Anthefphorie were alfo celebrated in the temple at Ar- 
gos, in honour of Juno Antheias ; according to Paufanias, 
ia the Corinthiaca. 

ANTHESTERIA, was a feaft celebrated by the Athe- 
nians in honour of Bacchus. 

The mott natural derivation of the word is from av$os, fos 
a flower ; it being the cuftom at this feaft to offer garlands 
of flowers to Bacchus. 

Some are of opinion it took its name from the month 
Anthefterion, in which it was celebrated. Others pretend, 
that this was not the name of any particular feaft, but that 
all the feafts of Bacchus were called anthefteria. 

The anthefteria lafted three days, the. eleventh, twelfth, 
and thirteenth days of the month ; each of which days had a 
name fuited to the proper office of the day, and during 
which the matters ferved their flaves at table. he firft day 
of the feaft was called mforyiz, i.e. opening the veflels, be- 
caufe on this day they tapped the veffels, and tafted the 
wine. The fecond day they called sos, congit, the name of 
a meafure, containing the weight of a’ out ten pounds: on 
this day they drank the wine prepared theday before. ‘The 
third day they call xv, Aettles : on this day they boiled all 
forts of pulfe in kettles; which, however, they were not al- 
lowed to taite, as being allto be offered to Mercury. 

ANTHESTERION, in Ancient Chronology, the fixth 
month of the Athenian year. It contained twenty-nine 
days, and anfwered to the Jatter part of our November and 
beginning of December. Neapolis, a commentator on the 
Fatti of Ovid, fays, that it anfwered to the end of February 
and beginning of March, The Macedonians called it De/isa 

Vor, Il. 
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or Defion. In this month the Athenians and other people 
of Greece celebrated feafts in honour of the dead. 

It had its name from the feftival,anruesrerta kept 
in it. , 

ANTHIAS, in Jchthyology, a {pecies of Lasrus, very 
concifely defcribed by Gmelin, after Artedi, as being en- 
tirely reddifh, “totus rubefcens.”? This is Anthea of Rondel, 
and according to Catefby, found in Carolina; it is alfo faid 
to inhabit the fouth of Europe, and to have the gill covers 
ferrated. Some have fuppofed this fifh to be a perch. 

ANTHISTIRIA (Asbeotpux, Jloralia, an Athenian fef- 
tival obferved in honour of Bacchus), in Botany, an exotic 
plant, of a grafs-like appearance, belonging to the clafs po- 
4ygamia monoecia, and natural order, gramina. The effential 
peeps charaéter is, that the ca/yx is cleft at the bafe into 
our equal divifions or valves. -Anthifiiria ciliata is the only 
{pecies of the genus hitherto difcovered. 

ANTHIUS, Frowerep, in Mythology, a furname 
given to Bacchus, at Athens, and alfo Patras in Achaia; 
becaufe the ftatues of this god were covered with a robe 
charged with flowers. 

ANTHOCEROS, a fmall cryptogamious plant, of the 
order alge. Lin. Gen. 1201. In the male flower the calyx 
is feffile, cylindrical, entire ; anther very long, fubulate, two- 
valved; in the female, the calyx is cut into fix divifions, and 
contains three feeds. 1. A. pun@atus, with the fronds undi- 
vided, indented, dotted: a native of Britain, growing on 
heaths and moilt fhady places. 2. A. /aevis, with {mooth, 
undivided, indented fronds. 3. A. multifidus, with bipin- 
nated linear fronds. See Hedwig’s Figures and Flor. 
Dan. 396. 

ANTHOINE, Nicuoras, in Biography, was born at 
Brieu in Lorrain, of Roman Catholic parents, and edu- 
cated in the college at Luxemburg, and alfo under the Je- 
fuits at Triers and Cologne. Conceiving a diflike to the 
church of Rome, he embraced the Proteftant religion; and 
fuch was his zeal in his new profeffion, that he endeavoured 
to profelyte his relations. In purfuing his theological ftu- 
dies, he became a convert to Judaifm, and folicited the Jews 
in feveral cities to admit him among them as a profelyte, but 
his application was ineffectual. Returning to Geneva,. he 
made an external profeffion of Chriftianity, but privately 
performed his devotions as a Jew. He was at length ad- 
mitted into the miniftry of the reformed church; and ap- 
pointed by the fynod of Burgundy, to be minifter of the 
church of Divonne in the country of Gex. Here he was 
fafpected, and became infane ; but upon the recovery of his 
underftanding, he was committed to prifon. After fome 
time, he was brought to his trial; upon which he avowed 
himfelf a Jew, and befought God that he might die in the 
Jewith religion. The refult was his condemnation by the 
council, who, in 1632, fentenced him to be ftrangled and 
burnt ; and he was executed on the day of his condemnas 
tion. His fentence exprefled, that ‘laying afide all fear of 
God, he was guilty of apoftacy and high treafon, having 
oppofed the Holy Trinity, dented our Lord and Saviour 
Jefus Chnift, blafphemed againft his holy name, renounced 
his baptifm to embrace Judaifm and circumcilion, and pers 
jured himfelf, which are great and horrid crimes, &c.”? An 
thoine left feveral pieces written with his own hand, fuch as 
feveral prayers, that are faid to be compofed ina ftrain of 
great devotion, though he introduces im them no mention of 
Jefus Chnit ; a fmall paper, containing eleven philofephical 
objections againit the Trinity; a confeffion of his faith in 
twelve articles, which are as follow, viz. that there is only 
one God, without diflinGion of perfons ;—that there is 
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no other way of falvation, without fulfilling the law of 
Mofes ;—that circumcifion is of perpetual obligation, and 
alfo the fabbath, and alfo the diltinction of clean and un- 
clean meats ;—that facrifices will be reflored, and the temple 
and city of Jerufalem rebuilt ;—that the trae Mefliah is to 
come, aud that he will be a glorious, holy, and jult king, 
and reltore the kingdom of [rael ;—that there is no imputa- 
tion of Adain’s fin ;—that there is no predeltination, by 
which God has decreed to fave fome perfons and to damn 
others, but that men fhall be rewarded and punifhed accord- 
ing to their aGtions ;—that no perfon can make fatisfa&tion 
for us, but that if we fin there is room for repentance ;— 
and that the New Teftament is not agreable to the Old. 
Gen. Di&. 

ANTHOLOGION, a church-book in ufe among the 
Greeks. It was called avforyir, q.d. florilegium, or a col- 
JeGtion of flowers. The anthologion is a fort of breviary or 
mafs-book, cqntaining the daily offices addrefled to our Sa- 
viour, the Virgin, and the principal faints ; with other com- 
mon offices of prophets, apoftles, martyrs, pontifls, and 
confeflors, according to the Greek rite. See Breviary, 
Mass, and Orrice. 

ANTHOLOGY, Anruotocia, a difcourfe or trea- 
tife of flowers, or of beautiful paflages from any authors. 
Thus called from as$os, flos, a flower, and Aoyos, fermo, 
difcourfe: though others choofe rather to derive it from 
axdos, flos, a flower, and reyw, I gather; and ule it to fig- 
nify a colleétion of flowers. 

Antuotocy is frequently ufed for a colle&tion of epi- 

rams of divers Greek poets. 

ANTHOLYZA (As, a flower, and avzce, madnefs), 
in Botany, Lin. Gen. 58. clafs triandria monogynia ; watural 
order enfate ; and irides of Juffieu. 

Generic Chara&er. Calyx, {pathes two-valved, alternate, 
imbricated, permanent; corolla, petal one, gradually dilated, 
from the tube into a comprefled ringent throat ; upper-lip 
ftraight, flender, very long, furnifhed with two hort divifions 
at the bafe ; under-lip fhorter, trifid ; lamina, filaments long, 
flender, under the upper lip; antherz acute ; piflillum, ger- 
men inferior; ftyle filiform ; ftigma trifid, capillary, reflex ; 
per. capfule roundifh, three-cornered, three-celled, three- 
valved ; feeds many, triangular. 

Eff. generic Charaéier. Cor. tubular, irregular, recurved ; 
éapf. inferior. 

Species. 1. A. ringens, narrow-leaved antholyza, with lips of 
the corolla divaricated, throat compreffed ; it grows two feet 
high, producing red flowers cut into fix unequal fegments, and 
appearing in June; cultivated by Mr. Miller in 1759. 2. Jae 
plicata, piaited-leaved antholyza, with leaves plaited ; ftem 
branching hirfute ; corolla ringent, fhorter than the ftamina: 
a native of the Cape, and difcovered by Thunberg and Maf- 
fon. 3. A. cunonia, {carlet-flowerd antholyza, with corolla 
f{omewhatbutterfly-fhaped, the two outer lobes of the five-part- 
ed lip broader and afcending. Miller, fig. 113. and Bot. Ma- 
-gazine, 343. A native of the Cape and Perfia ; cultivated 
by Miller in 1756; it flowers in Mayjand June. 4. A. athi- 
opica, broad-leaved antholyza, with corolla incurvate ; the 
4wo alternate lobes of the five-parted lip {preading, large, lan- 
-ceolate : its flowers are fearlet, and appear in May and June ; 
evitivated by Mr. Miller in 1759. This and the preceding 
fpecies very much refemble the gladiolus. 4. A. meriana, red- 
@owered antholyza; with corolla funnel-fhaped ; leaves li- 
near fword-fhaped: the flowers have long tubes, of a cop- 
per colour on the outfide, but of a deeper red within ; ap- 
pearing in April or May. Bot. Magazine, 418. Culei- 
vated by Miller in 1756. See fig. 276, Miller. 6 A. meria- 
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nella, dwarf antholyza, with corolla funnel-thaped, leaves li- 
near ; the flowers are of a pale red, larger than thole of the pre- 
ceding fpecies. Curt. Bot. Mag. 441. The feeds were 
brought from the Cape in 1754. Both this and the meriana 
differ much from all the other f{pecies of antholyza, and 
ought perhaps to conftitute another genus. 7. A. /ucidor, with 
vadical leaves filiform at the bafe, broad, fubulate, furrowed 
at the top; ttem fimple, leafy, fpiked, a foot and a half 
high; flowers oblong, a little bent, purple above, cut into 
fix unequal lanceolate parts. his, as well as the other fix 
{pecies, are natives of the Cape of Good Hope. 
Propagation and Culture. As thefe are very ornamental 
prunes much attention has been given to their cultivation. 
‘hey do not always ripen their feeds in this country, aod 
are therefore frequently propagated by offsets, which their 
bulbous roots fend forth in great abundance. Miller fays, 
“the feeds fhould be fown foon after they are ripe, for if 
they are kept out of the ground till the following fpring, 
they often mifearry, or at leaft remain a year in the ground 
before they grow. If the feeds are fown in pots of light 
earth, and plunged into an old bed of tan, which has loft its 
heat, and fhaded in the middle of the day in hot weather, 
the feeds will come up the following winter ; therefore they 
muft be kept covered with glaffes to fereen them from cold, 
otherwife the young plants will be deftroyed. Thefe may 
remain in the pots two years, if the plants are not too clofe, 
by which time they will have ftrength enough to be planted 
each into a feparate {mall pot filled with light earth. The 
time for tranf{planting thefe roots is in July or Auguft, whea 
their leaves are decayed. In fummer, the pots may be 
placed in the open air, but in winter they mult be removed 
and placed under a hot-bed frame, for they are not very 
tender; but where any damp arifes, it is very apt to oc- 
cafion a mouldinefs upon their leaves, The roots fhoot up 
in autumn, and the flowers begin to appear in May ; the 
feeds ripen in Auguft, and foon after their leaves and ftalks 


decay: the roots may then be taken up, and kept fix weeks ~~ 


or two months out of the ground, fo that they may be 
eafily tranfported from one country to another at that 

time.” See Martyn’s Miller’s Diétionary. 
ANTHON. in Geography. See VitteTTE D’ANTHON: 
ANTHONY, Francis, in Biography, the foa of 
Anthony, goldfmith, who held a lucrative place in the 
Jewel Office under queen Elizabeth, was born in London in 
the year 1550. After pafiing through the ufual iteps, he was 
fent to Cambridge, where he graduated in the year 1574. Hav- 
ing applied him(elf diligently to the ftudy of medicine, parti- 
cularly of chemiftry, and invented a panacea, which he called 
Aurum Potabile, he returned to London, and commenced 
pratitioner of phyfic, but without obtaining a licence from 
the College. He was therefore fummoned before them, 
and interdi@ed praétifing, Goodall fays, for incapacity ; and 
on his proving refra@ory, was committed by them to the 
Compter-prifon. He was, however, foon after releafed, on 
his fubmitting to the college, and paying them a fine of five 
pounds. ‘Two years after, Dr. Paylorand two other mem- 
bers of the college, accufed him of occafioning the death of 
fundry perfons, to whom he had given his medicine. Againft 
this charge he defended himfelf, in 1610, by a work inti- 
tled, ‘‘ Medicine Chymice et veri Potabilis Auri affertio,’? 
« by no means (Aikin fays) devoid of learning and art, al- 
though in the prefent fate of chemifiry and medicine, it 
would be thought deltitute of folidity.”” This was anfwered 
by Dr. Matthew Gwynne, ina tra& called  Aurum non Au- 
rum, five adverfaria in affertorem Chymiz, fed vere Me- 
dicine defertorem Fran. Anthonium.” It is curious to find 
this 
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this writer calling upon the king to prohibit the fale of 
the medicine, left the bufinefs of the phyfician, furgeon, and 
apothecary fhould be ruined. This at leait fhewed it pof- 
feffed confiderable efficacy. This produced from the inven- 
tor, in £616, an apology in defence of his medicine, written 
in Englifh, in which, befides fome popular arguments in fa- 
vour of the idea of an univerfal medicine, there is a large 
collection of attefted cures. He had now acquired fuch a 
degree of popularity, and fo many powerful proteétors, that 
the College did not think it prudent, it would feem, to pro- 
fecute him farther. He is faid to have been liberal to the 
poor, and to have lived hofpitably in his houfe in Bar- 
tholomew-clofe, where he died, aged 74, on May 26th, 
1623. There isa monument erected to him and his fon 
John, who {ucceeded him in the fale of his medicine, in the 
church of Bartholomew the Great, in London. Charles, his 
fecond fon, removed te the town of Bedford, where he 
practifed phylic with confiderable reputation and fuccefs, 
Antony, or Antony, St. the fir inftitutor of the mo- 
naltic life, was born at Coma, a village of Egypt; in the 
lower parts of the Thebais, in the year 251 (252, Cave). 
Some have faid, that though born of wealthy parents, 
he was wholly illiterate; while others affirm, that he 
could read and write in the Coptic, which was his native 
tongue. At the age cf 15, he was left in poffeflion of a 
large eftate, which, under the impulfe of a fanatical {pirit, 
he fold, diftributing the produce cf it among the poor, and 
devoting himfelf to religion in a flate of folitude and poverty. 
After along and painful noviciate among the tombs, and 
in a ruined tower, he boldly advanced into the defert, three 
days’ journey to the ealtward of the Nile, difcovered a 
lonely {pot, which poficffed the advantages of fhade and 
water, and fixed his laft refidence on Mount Colzim, near 
the Red Sea; where an ancient menailery ftill preferves the 
name and memory of the faint. Before his fettlement at 
Colzim, and during the perfecution of Maximin, in the year 
git, be leit his folitary retreat, and vifited Alexandria, for 
the purpofe of adminiltering confolation to thofe who were 
fuffering in the Chriftian caufe. During the latter part of 
his life, in the year 355, he took another journey to this 
city, at the requeft of Athanafius and other Catholic pre- 
lates, to affilt them in defending the faith againft the 
Arians; where he ts faid to have fupported his fame with 
difcretion and dignity. Declining to accept an invitation 
from the emperor Conitantine to vilit Conftantinople, he re- 
turned to his celJ, and there lived to the advanced age of 
105 years. ‘The venerable patriarch beheld the numerous 
progeny, which had been formed by his example and leffons 
to that kind of monattic feclufion aud mortification, which 
fuperltition may deem meritorious, but which an enlightened 
and benevolent philofophy mult pronounce abfurd and mif- 
chievous. "The prolific colonies of mouks multiplied with 
rapid increafe on the fauds of Libya, upon the rocks of 
Thebais, and ™ the cities of the Nile. To the fouth of 
Alexandria, the mountain and adjacent defert of Nitria were 
peopled by 5000 avachorets; and the traveller may {till 
inveltigate the ruins of 50 monatteries, which were planted 
in that barren foil by the difciples of Anthony. But 
«« what honour can be due to the memory of the fanatic who 
laid the foundation of an inftitution, which has alienated 
millions of human beings from the firft duties and the firft en- 
joyments of fociety ?’”” Anthony left his cloak to Athanafius, 
and his hair-cloth to two brethren who were with him 
at his death. Seven letters, written originally in Egyptian, 
and tranflated into Latin, abounding more with piety than 
eloquence, with fome other pieces, afcribed to this proto- 
monk, may be found in the “ Bibliotheca Patrum,’? Cave’s 
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Pitt. Lit. vol. i. p. 220. Gibbon’s Hift. vol. vi. p. 241, &e. 
See Mone. 

Antuony, St. of Hainault. The order of St. Anthony 
in Hainault, was inftituted by Albert, duke of Bavaria and 
earl of Haiuault, Holland, and Zealand, in 1382, on de- 
figning an expedition agaiaft the Turks and Moors. The 
enfign of the order was a collar of gold made like an her- 
mit’s girdle; at the centre thereof hung a crutch, and a 
fmall bell of gold, 

ANTHONY, St. of Zthiopia. The order of St. Anthony 
in /Ethiopia. After the death of St. Anthony the hermit, 
who died in 357, many of his difciples remaining near /Ethio-~ 
pia, followed hisexample and manner of life; and their fuc- 
ceffors lived in great autterity in the defert, and were called 
Anchorites till the year 370; when John, emperor of 
fEthiopia, ereéted them into a religious order of knight- 
hood, under the title and prote&tion of St. Anthony, pa- 
tron of his empire. Being thus initituted, they received St. 
Bafil’s rule, and lived in monafteries ; their habit was black, 
with a blue Crofs Tau. Philip VII. fon to the Founder, en- 
larged their lands and privileges, and added a bordure of gold 
to the badge ofthe blue crofs. In Italy, France, and Spain, 
there was formerly a fort of moriks that had the title of 
Knights of St. Anthony, which obferved the rule of Se. 
Augultine, and they worg a plain crofs like that in Aithio- 
pia; but the priricipals of thole wore a double St. Anthony’s 
crofs of blue fatin, the one above the other. Their chief 
feat was at Vienne in Dauphine, of which place the General 
of the Order bore the title of abbot; the monaftery being 
erected, in 1297, in honour of St. Anthony, whofe body was 
tranflated thither from Conftantinople. The badge of this 
order was a Crofs flowery azure, the bafe point thereof 
couped, and the whole edged with gold. 

The friars of this order came into England in the-reign of 
king Henry III. and had one houfe at London, and another 
at Hereford. 

It is faid that, in fome places, thefe monks affume to them- 
{elves a power of giving, as well as removing the ignis facer, 
Or ERYSIPELAS; a power which is ufefully employed for 
keeping the poor people in fubjeétion, and extorting alms. 

St. Antuony’s Sire. See Erysipevas. 

Antuony, Sr. J/land of, in Geography, the moft northern 
of all the Cape Verd iflands, lying in N. lat. 18°, and di- 
vided from St. Vincent by a clear and navigable channel, 
about two leagues broad. This ifland ftretches from north- 
cealt to fouth-weft, and abounds with high mountains, whofe 
tops are conftantly covered with fnow, and generally hid in the 
clouds. On the north fide is a good road for fhipping, and 
a fupply of frefh {pring water. ‘The inhabitants are chiefly 
Negroes, amounting in number to about 500, under the 
protection of the Portuguefe. The ifland produces a variety 
of fruits, oranges, lemons, palms, melons, bacovas, pome- 
granates, and the fugar-cane. The potatoes and melons are 
particularly excellent, and much fought after by mariners. 

Antuony Cave’s //land, an ifland in the Pacific Ocean. 
S. lat. 3° 10’. E. long. 152° 50’. 

Antuony’s Falls, Str. lie in the river Miffifippi, about 
ten miles north-welt of the mouth of St. Pierre river, which 
joins the Miffifippi from the weit, and are fituated in N. lat. 
44° 50’. They were fo named by father Louis Hennipin, 
who travelled into thofe parts about the year 1680, and 
was the firlt European ever feen there by the natives. The 
whole river, 250 yards wide, falls perpendicularly above 30 
fect, and forms a very agreeable cataract. ‘The rapids bee 
low, in the {pace of about goo yards, render the defcent ap~- 
parently greater, when viewed at a diftance. In the middle 
of the falls is a {mall ifland, about 40 feet {quare, in which 
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grow a few hemlock and fpruce trees. Thefe falls are fo 
peculiarly fituated, that they may be approached without any 
intervening hill or precipice; and the feene around them 
is uncommonly beautiful, Ata little diftanct below the falls, 
is afmall ifland, about 14 acre, on which grow a great num- 
ber of oak trees, all the branches of which are loaded, at the 
proper feafon, with the nells of eagles, where they are fecure 
trom the attack both of man and beatt. 

Antuony’s Jill, a wellern water of Hudfon’s river; the 
mouth of which is feven miles above that of Mohawk river, 
with which it likewife communicates at the eafl end of Long 
Lake. 

Axtuony’s Nof, a point of land in the highlands, on 
Hudfon’s river, in the ftate of New York; from which to 
Fort Montgomery on the oppolite fide, a farge boom and 
chain was extended in the late war, at an expence of 
70,0001. flerling. Tt was partly deftroyed by general Clin- 
tonin 1777. This is alfo the name of a point of a mountain 
on the north bank of Mohawk river, about 30 miles above 
Schene@tady. ‘The ftage road runs about this point. 

ANTHOPHYLLUM, in Natural fiflory, a {pecies of 
mapREPORA, found in the Mediterranean. The ftalk is 
fimple and ovate ; {tar terminal, hemifpherical, and concave, 
with radiated lamelle, which are thickeft at the bottom. 
Gmelin, Efper, &c. 

Antuoruyttum, is alfo a name given by Rumphus to 
madrepora ramea of Linnaus. Vide Anthopbyllum faxeum. 
Rumpf. amb. vi. p-245- 

ANTHORA, in the Materia Medica, a medicinal plant, 
of the aconite kind, having yellow flowers, refembling hel- 
mets; growing chiefly on the mountains in Switzerland 
and Savoy. See Aconitum. 

This is otherwife called aatithora, as being reputed an an- 
tidote again{t the thora; fometimes aconilum falutiferum ; 
in Englifh, the helmet-flower. 

The root, anthore radix, has been chiefly in ufe. It holds 
a place in the catalogues of the Materia Medica, but is not 
kept at this time in the fhops. Itis of adufky brown without 
and whitifh within, of a warm bitterifh tafle, and is reputed 
a cardiac and alexipharmic, much of the fame qualities with 
CONTRAYERVA root; on which account fome alfo denomi- 
nate it the German conirayerva, though it now only obtains 
ina few officinal compofitions. 

ANTHORISMUS, in Rhetoric, denotes a counter defi- 
nition or defeription of a thing. 

Thus, if a plaintiff urge, that to take any thing away 
from another, without his knowledge or confent, is a theft ; 
this is called opos, or definition. Ifthe defendant reply, that 
to take a thing away from another, without his knowledge 
or confent, provided it be done with defign to return it to 
him again, is not theft; this is an aPopicpos. 

ANTHOS, in its original Greek, fignifies flower; but 
by way of excellency is appropriated to rofemary, fo as to 
exprefs only that plant. 

ANTHOSPERMUM (Asbo; and orceuc, flower-feed), in 
Botany, Linn. Gen. 1164. Clafs, polygamia dioecta ; natu- 
ral order, /lellate ; and rubiacee, Jull. 

Generic Charader. Mate. Calyx, perianth one-leafed, co- 
nical, quadrifid beyond the middle; divifions ovate-oblong, 
revolute, obtufe ; corclla none ; flamina, filaments four, ca- 
pillary, ereét, the length of the calyx, inferted into the re- 
ceptacle ; anthere twin, oblong, four-cornered, ere&. 

Femae. Calyx and corella as in the male; pi/lillum, ger- 
men interior, ovate, four-cornered 5 ftyles two, recurved ; 
fligmata fimple. 


Effin. Generic Charatter. Calyx four-parted ; corolla none; 
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flamina four; pifillum two, germ. inferior ; male and fe- 


male in the fame, or a diftinét plant. 2 

Species. 1. A. ethiopicum, amber-tree: it bears. male 
and hermaphrodite flowers on diltinet plants; a beautiful 
ever-green fhrub, with f{mooth polifhed leaves, which emit 
a very fragrant odour on beg rubbed hetween the fingers 
2. A. ciliare, with root perenmal, woody, much Sraninedla 
leaves ciliated, narrow, lanceolate; flowers axillary, fe flile. 
3. + heal pep with leaves fix, polithed ; ftem herbaceous. 

his has the appearance of a galium. All thefe se 
natives of the Cape of Good late, eS 

Propagation and Culture, AN thefe plants may be eafily 
propagated by cuttings dunng the fummer mouths: they) 
will take root in a border of light earth, provided they are 
watered and fhaded as the feafon may require ; or if thefe 
cuttings are planted in pots, and placed in a moderate hot- 
bed, they will take root fooner. Afterwards they thould 
be taken up, and planted in pots filled with light fandy 
earth and) cenobee a the open air ull October, when they 
ought to be removed into the conferva » Miller’ 
ues see tory. Sce Miller’s 

ANTHOXANTHON. See Rumex maritimus. 

ANTHOXANTHUM (Avo; and Garbo;, yellow flower) 
Lin. Gen. 42. clafs, diandria digynia ; natural order he 
mina, or gralles. fa 

Generic Charader. Calyx, glume one-flowered, two- 
valved ; valves ovate, acuminate, concave, the inner one 
larger ; corolla, glume one-flowered, two-valved, of the . 
Jength of the greater valve in the calyx, each valve emittin 
an awn from the lower part of the back, one of hen 
jointed ; nedlary two-leaved, very flender, cylindric; leaflets 
fubovate, embracing ; /famina, filaments two, capillary, very 
long ; anthere oblong, forked at both ends; pi/lillum, ger- 
men oblong ; f{tyles. two, filiform ; //igmata fimple ; penians 
pium, glume of the corolla grows to the feed; feed one 
pointed at both ends. a 

Effen. generic Charaéer. Glume two-valved, one-flowered ; 
glume of the corolla two-valved, acuminate ; feed one. v 

Species. 1. A. odoratum, {weet vernal grafs, with {pike ob- 
long-ovate ; flowers longer than the awn, on fhort peduncles 
This is an early grass, and grows about a foot high: it ma , 
be eafily diftinguifhed from all the other graffes which A 
natives of this country, by having only two ftamina ; its 
fragrance is alfo very remarkable, giving that pleafant fmell 
difcovered in new-mown hay. See Eng. Botany, 647. 2.A 
indicum, with {pike linear; flowers feffile, fhorter than ihe 
awn; culm, or ftem, a foot high, jointed ; leaves broad, fhort 
{pike very narrow: a native of the Eaft Indies. 5. A. fay 
nitum, with culm high, fmooth ; panicle long, {pike-fhaped ; 
with awns long, {preading, loofe: a native of New Zealanta 

praia ee aculeatum. See Crypsis. ° 

NTHOXANTHUM paniculatum. See Fesruca fe 

ANTHRACIS, fo Natural Hillary agvieea a. 
gem by the ancients, but in feveral different fenfes; all 
which feem evidently to refer to the cat’s eye, or afferia kind 

Many of the ancients alfo have called the HEMATITES, ; 
or blood-ftone, by this name, becaufe of its being of ne 
colour of a burning coal. 
is ANTHRACOLITE (of Kirwan), in Mineralogy. See 

OAL. 

ANTHRACOSIS, in Surgery, is a difeafe affeGing the 
eye or its appendages, which more commonly bears the 
appellation of Anthrax, Carbo, or Carbuncle. his diforder 
may; however, be feated in any other external part of the 
body ; and there is no good reafon why its name fhould bee 
altered, when it affects the eye. See Canpuncre. 


I ANTHRAX, 
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ANTHRAX, inthe Natural Hiflory of the Ancients, was 


a word ufed by the moft early writers for the fubltance we 
now call pit coal, and /ithanthrax. Theophrattus plainly tells 
us, that the fubttance ‘ftri@tly and properly called anthrax 
(for they allo knew a gem by the fame name, ufed in a meta- 
phorical fenfe) was an earthy foffile fubftance, which was 
broken in pieces to be ufed, and kindled well, and burst al- 
molt like wood-coals, and was ufed by the fmiths. See Coa. 

Anrurax Morio, in Entomology, a name given by 
Scopoli to the mufca morio of Linnaeus. Vide Scop. ent. 
Carn. 971. 

ANTHRAX, in Surgery, a circumfcribed tumour feated in 
the common integuments, and readily becoming gangre- 
nous. Fora more particular defcription of this complaint, 
fee Carsuncre, which is fynonymous. The dittinGion 
which fome perfons have made between anthrax and carbo is 
not founded in nature. 

ANTHRENUS, in Entomology, a genus of coleopterous 
infe@s in Gmelin’s arrangement of the Syftema Nature, 
comprehending feven {pecies, viz. pimpinellz, ferophularia, 
mufcorum verbafci, vagus, glaber, and fufcus. The charac- 
ter of the genus is, antenne clavate ; club folid; palpi un- 
equal, filiform ; maxilla membranaceous, linear, and two- 
cleft ; lip entire. 

ANTBRIBUS, a name given by Geoffroy to the Cryp- 
tocephalus Crioceris of Gmelin. 

ANTHRISCUS, in Botany. See Cueropuyitium 
and Scanpix. 

ANTHROMETRICA machina. See AnTHROPOME- 
FRICA. 

ANTHROPODZEMON, in Ancient Writers, a demon 
concealed under the figure or appearance of man. 

ANTHROPOGLOTTUS, in Natural Hiftory, fome- 
thing that hasa tongue or {peech refembling that of a man. 

The parrot kind are denominated anthropoglotti, on ac- 
count of their broad, thick and mufcular tongues, by which 
they are enabled to fpeak, and to roll their meat from fide 
to fide under the edges of their bills. 

ANTHROPOGRAPHIA, a defeription of man; more 
particularly of the ftructure of his body, and the parts 
thereof. 

ANTHROPOLATRA, in Ecclefiaftical Hifory, a 
title given to the Neftorians, on account of their believing 
Chrilt to be a mere man, yet paying him the honour of a God. 

ANTHROPOLATRIA, the paying divine worthip 
or honoursto a man. Anthropolatria is fuppofed by fome 
to have been the moft ancient fpecies of ipoLaTry. 

ANTHROPOLITES, in Natural Hiflory, a term de- 
noting petrifaGtions of the human body ; as thofe of qua- 
drupeds are called zeolites. See PeTRiFACTION. 

ANTHROPOLOGY, compounded of «9pwroc, man, 
and Aoyos, difcourfe, a difcourfe or treatife upon man, or hu- 
man nature; confidered as ina found or healthy ftate. 

Anthropology includes the confideration both of the hu- 
man body and foul, with the laws and effects of their union ; 
as fenfation, motion, &c. 

It is particularly ufed, in Theology, for a way of {peaking 
of God after the manner of men; by attributing human 
parts and paffions to him; as eyes, hands, ears, anger, joy, 
&c. We have frequent inflances of anthropology in holy 
feripture ; by which we are only to underftand the effe@, or 
the thing which God does, as if he had hands, &c. 

ANTHROPOMANCY, compounded of a$puzos, man, 
and pavleaa, divination, a mechod of divination, performed 
by infpecting the wifeera of a perfon deceafed: the em- 

eror Heliogabalus praétifed this method of divination. The 
ame is related by Cedrenus and Theodoret of Julian II. 
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who, in his noGturnal facrifices and magical operations, de- 
ftroyed a number of young children, for the purpofe of in- 
{fpecting and confulting theit entrails. The Scythians were 
addiéted to this barbarous praAtice ; and Strabo informs us, 
that it prevailed amongit the ancient inhabitants of Lufi- 
tania. 

ANTHROPOMETRIA, a defcription of the human 
body, with its feveral parts and members, eccording to the 
three dimenfions, length, breadth, and thicknefs, both confi- 
dered in themfelves, and comparatively to each other. ; 

ANTHROPOMETSRICA machina, a name which 
San@orinus gave to his weighing-chair, contrived for mea- 
furing the quantity of infenfible vERSPIRATION. 

ANTHROPOMORPHA, derived from «v3pwxros, a man 
and vop9n, form, in the Linnzan fyftem of nature, a denomi- 
nation formerly given to the primates clafs of animals which 
had the greateft degree of refemb!ance to the human form. 

ANTHROPOMORPHITE, formed of e9wmos, man 
and y2p9n, /bape, in a general fenfe, one who attributes to 
God the figure of a man. 

AntTHRopomorPHITEs, ia Ecclefiaflical Hiflory, were a 
fe& of ancient heretics, who, taking every thing fpoken of 
God in the {eriptures in a literal fenfe, imagined he had real 
hands, feet, &c. The paflage they chiefly infifted on was 
that in Genefis, where it is faid, that God made man after 
his own image. 

Even philofophers, for want of a better acquaintance with 
metaphylics, feem to have fallen into anthropomorphifm, re- 
prefenting God much aiter the manner of a human foul, 
without confidering the difference between a finite and infinite 
being ; limited, and abfolute perfections. | Wolfius has la- 
boured hard to avoid this rock, by having the difference {till 
prefent to his mind, and proceeding according to the an- 
cient rule, Que de Deo dicuntur a purowalws, ca intellige 
Ocomperws. 

The whole fe& of Stoics held God to be corporeal : and, 
not to mention Tertullian, La@tantius and others among the 
fathers, Hobbes and his followers affert the fame among 
ourfelves.  Leibnitz charges fir Ifaac Newton and his fol- 
lowers with reprefenting God under the conditions of a 
man ; but with what jultice it would be hard to fay. 

Thofe who held the contrary, viz. that God is incorpo- 
real, and without any bodily form, the anthropomorphites 
branded by the name of Origenijls, becaufe Origen taught how 
to allegorize thofe expreffions. 

Epiphanius calls the Anthropomorphites, Audiant, or Odtant, 
from Audius, the fuppofed founder of the fect; who lived 
about the time of Arius, in Mcfopotamia. St. Augultine 
calls them Vadiani. : 

This fyftem was revived in the year 930. 

ANTHROPOMORPHOUS, fomething that bears the 
figure or refemblance of a man. Naturalilts give inftances 
of anthropomorphous plants, anthropomorphonsminerals, &c. 
Thefe generally come under the clafs of what they call /u/us 
nature, or montters. 

Anthropomorphous ftones make a fpecies of thofe called 
figured itones. 

ANTHROPOMORPHOUS, is an appellation more peculiarly 
given to MANDRAGOR‘a, or mandrake. 

ANTHROPOPATHY, compounded of a9pumos, many 
and wales, paffion, a figure, expreflion, or difcourfe, whereby 
fome paffion is attributed to God, which properly belongs 
only to man, 

Anthropopathy is frequently ufed promifcuoufly with ane 
thropology ; yet, in ftri€tnefs, they ought to be diftin- 
guifhed as the genus from the fpecies. Anthropology may 
be underftood of any thing human attributed to God side 

authro~ 
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anthropopathy, only of human affetions, paffions, fenfa- 
tions, &c 

ANTHROPOPHAGI, compounded of the Greek 
cr9pawos, man, and Cayav, edere, to eat, people who feed on 
human fleth. 

The Cyclops, the Leftrygons, and Scylla, are all repre- 
fented in Homer as anthropophagi, or man-eaters ; and the 
female phantoms, Circe and the Syrens, firlt bewitched with 
a fhow of pleafure, and then deftroyed. This, like the other 
parts of Homer's poetry, had a foundation in the manners 
of the times preceding his own. It was {ull in many places 
the age fpoken of by Orpheus: 


« When men devour’d each other like the beatts, 
Gorging on human flefh.——”” 


Some remains of the ufage fubfifted much longer, even 
among the molt civilized nauons, in the practice of offering 
human facrifices. 

Hiftory gives us divers inflances of perfons driven by ex- 
cefs of hunger to eat their own relations. Others commence 
anthropophagi out of revenge and hatred ; there are many 
inftances of foldiers, who in the heat of battle have been 
carried to fuch excefs of rage, as to tear their enenties with 
their teeth. 

The violence of love has fometimes produced the fame ef- 
fet as the excefs of hatred. The Tapuii eat the bodies of 
their friends and neare(t relations to preferve them from 
worms and putrefaction, thinking they do not only hereby 
afford them an honourable grave, but even a new life, a kind 
of revivification in themfelves. Artemifia did fomething like 
this, when fhe {wallowed the afhes of her dead hutband, 
Manfolus. Among the Effedonian Scythians, when a 
man’s father died, his neighbours brought him feveral beatts, 
which they killed, minced, and mixed up with the flefh of 
the deceafed, and made a feaft. 

Among the Maflageti, when any perfon grew old, they 
killed him and ate his flefh: but if the party died of ficknels 
they buried him, efteeming him unhappy. 

Idolatry and fuperftition have occalioned the eating more 
men, than both love and hatred put together. There are 
few nations but have offered human victims to their deities ; 
and it was an eftablithed cuftom to eat part of the facrifices 
they offered. 

This pra@tice has prevailed more or lefs in different parts 
of the globe, inmore modern times. The Caribbees ufed 
to make eunuchs of their children, in order to fatten and eat 
them. Garcilaffo de la Vega mentions a people in Peru, 
who were accuftomed to fatten and eat the children pro- 
duced by their female captives, whom they kept as concu- 
bines for that purpofe; and when the mothers had done 
breeding, they themfelves were killed and eaten, ‘The vir- 
tues whereby the Tououpinambos believed they merited Pa- 
radife, were revenge, and eating abundance of their enemies. 
Herrera {peaks of great markets in China, that were fur- 
nifhed wholly with human flefh for the better fort of people. 

The Jagos, and the fubjets of the great Macoco, are faid 
to be anthropophagi. This prince is very powerful, having 
feveral kings-for his vaflals ; his court is fo numerous, that 
there are two hundred men butchered every day to fupply 
the table ; part of this number are criminals, the reft flaves 
furnifhed in the nature of tribute. See Ansiko. 

It appears pretty certain from Dr. Hawkefworth’s Ac- 
count cf the yoyages to the South Seas, that the inhabit- 
ants of the ifland of New Zealand, a country unfurnifhed 
with the neceflaries of life, eat the bodies of their enemies. 
It appears alfo to be very probable, that both the wars and 
anthropophagia of thefe favages take their rife, and owe their 
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continuance, to irrefiftible neceflity, and the dreadful alterna 
tive of deftroying each other by violence, or of perifhing by 
hunger. See vol, iii. p. 447, and feq. and vol. ii. p. 389, &e. 

Mr. Marfden, in his account of Sumatra, informs us, that 
the Battas, a people of that ifland, are anthropophagi. They 
do not eat human fleth to fatisfy hunger, becaule other food 
is wanting, or as a gluttonous delicacy, but as a mode of 
fhewing their deteftation of crimes by an ignominious punifh~ 
ment, and as an indication of revenge and infult to their 
enemies. The objeéts of this favage repaft are the prifoners 
taken in war, and offenders convicted and condemned for 
capital crimes. When fentence is pronounced, the unhappy 
object is tied to a flake; and when mortally wounded b 
lances thrown at him by the affembled multitude, they ru 
upon him as in a rage, cut pieces from the body with their 
knives, dip them in a difh, previoufly prepared, of falt and 
lemon-juice, lightly broil them over a fire, and then fwal- 
low the morfels with a kind of favage enthufiafm. In fome 
cafes, they tear the flefh from the carcafe with their mouths. 
Some fay that they do not eat the bodies of their enemica 
flain in battle ; but though the practice be not general, in« 
{lances of it occafionally occur. 

M. Petit has a learned differtation on the nature and man- 
ners of the anthropophagi. Among other things, he dif. 
putes whether or not the anthropophagi aét contrary to na- 
ture? The philofophers, Diogenes, Chryfippus, and Zeno, 
followed by the whole body of Stoics, held it a very reafon- 
able thing for men to eat each other. 

According to Sextus Empiricus, the firft laws were thofe 
made to prevent men from eating each other, as had been 
done till that time. The Greek writers reprefent anthropo- 
phagia as univerfal before Orpheus. To fhew farther, that 
anthropophagia is not contrary to nature, a modern author 
urges, that cats, dogs, rabbits, and other animals feed on 
each other. Pliny, after Arittotle, affirms, that fwans eat 
each other; and the bees alfo eat thei nymphe, which are 
their young. The Dutch, in Nova Zembla, faw bears de- 
vour each other ; and the like has been obferved of the fifla 
kind: the tidurones, according to Ovid, are caught with a 
hook baited with their own flefh. Leonardus Floroventius 
having fed a hog with hog’s flefh, and a dog with dog’s fleth, 
found a repugnancy in nature to fuch feod ; the former loft 
all its briltles; the latter its hair; and the whole body broke 
out in blotches. 

It may be faid, that whether the dead body of an enemy 
be eaten or buried, is a matter perfectly indifferent; but 
whatever the praétice of eating human fleth may be in itfelf, 
it certainly is, relatively, and in its confequences, moft per- 
nicious. It manifeftly tends to eradicate a principle, which: 
is the chief fecurity of human life, and more frequently re- 
{trains the hand of the murderer, than the fenfe of duty, or 
the dread of punifhment. If even this horrid practice ori- 
ginates from hunger, {till it mutt be perpetual from revenge. 
Death mutt lofe much of its horror among thofe who are ac- 
cuftomed to eat the dead; and where there is httle horror 
at the fight of death, there muft be lefs repugnance to mur- 
der. See fome farther obfervations on this fubjeé, equally 
jeft and ingenious, by Dr. Hawkefworth, ud /upra. 

Some carry their refpect for dead bodies to a great length. 
M. Petit does not think it lawful for anatomilts to diffeét. 
human bodies in order to learn their ftru€@ture, except thofe 
of condemned criminals, and fuch as are denied the rites of 
burial. The Arabs went farther; notwith{tanding all their 
curiofity, and defire to be acquainted with the human ftruc- 
ture, they could never be induced to make one difieGtion ; 
but ‘vere contented to borrow all their knowledge of this 
kind from the Greek phyficians. 

3 Some 
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Some maintain it impoffible, whatever precaution is 
ufed, to prevent the ingrefs of the parts of dead bodies with 
our food and drink. Add, that if we do not feed on our 
own fpecies, we feed on plants and animals which derive 
a great part of their nutriment from us. Whence the im- 
pofibility of the REsurRrecTioN of the fame body has been 
inferred. 

ANTHROPOPHAGIA, the a& or habit of eating 
human flefh. 

This is pretended by fome to be the effet of a difeafe, 
which leads people affected with it to cat every thing alike. 
Some choofe only to confider it as a fpecies of prca. 

The annals of Milan furnifh an extraordinary inftance of 
anthropophagia. A Milanefe woman, named Elizabeth, from 
a depraved appetite, like what women with child, and thofe 
whole menfes are obftru&ed, fre-nently experience, had an 
invincible inclination to human fletn, of which fhe made pro- 
vifioa by enticing children into her houfe, where the killed 
and falted them; a difcovery of which having been made, 
fhe was broken on the wheel and burnt in 1519. 

ANTHROPOSCOPIA, theart of judging or difcover- 
ing a man’s charaGer, difpofition, paffions, and inclinations, 
from the lineaments of his body. 

In which fenfe anthropofcopia feems to be fomewhat more 
extenfive than PHYSIOGNOMY, Or METOPOSCOPY. 

Otto has publifhed an * Anthropofcopia, five judicium ho- 
minis de homine ex lineamentis externis. 

ANTHROPOSOPHIA, the feience of the nature of 
man, and his ftru€ture and compofition, both internal and 
external. 

In this fenfe, anthropofophia amounts to much the fame 
with the medical phy/ology or anatomy. 

ANTHROPOTHYSIA, in Ancient Writers, denotes 
the offering of human victims. 

The anthroporhyfia was a frequent praCtice among the an- 
cients. Some have imagined that the facrifice. of Abraham 
was the firft inftance. Many reafonings and difquifitions 
have been founded on this fuppofition ; by which the feve- 
rity of Abraham’s trial is thought by fome to have been 
fomewhat exaggerated. Human facrifices were in ufe among 
the Gentiles before that time; praGtifed by kings as well as 
by private perfons ; nay by entire nations, as the Egyptians, 
Pheenicians, Canaanites, &c. 

ANTHUMON, in the Materia Medica of the Ancients, 
a name given to the EPITHYMUM, or dodder, growing upon 
THYME. 

ANTHUS, in Ornithology, a name by which Aldrovand 
and fome other authors have called that fpecies of the 
OENANTHE LoxiA, called the chioris or green finch. 

ANTHYLLA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Egypt, 
fituate, according to Herodotus, in a plain, nearly weit of 
the Canopic branch, and north-weft of Naucratis. 

ANTHYLLIS. See Arensria, Asparatuus, Cam- 
PHOROsMA, CressA, Exenus, Porycarpon, Porycne- 
mum, Sacsova,and Trucrium. 

Antuycuis Valentina. See FRANKENIA. 

Awntuytiis (Avbvaas, floris lanugo, a downy flower), 
in Botany. Lin. Gen. 864. Jufl. 355. Gaertn. 145. Clafs, 
diadelphia decandria ; natural order of papilionacee or legumi- 
nofe. 

Bini CharaGer. Calyx, perianth one-leafed, ovate-ob- 
long, {welling, villofe; the mouth five-toothed, unequal, 
permanent ; corolla papilionaceous ; banner longer than the 
wings, the fides reflex, claw the length of the calyx 3 wings 
oblong, fhorter than the banner ; keel comprefled, of the 
length of the wings ; flamina, filaments connate, rifing ; an- 


thera fimple ; pi/lillum, germen oblong ; ityle fimple ; ftigma 
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obtufe ; perianthium, legume roundifh, concealed within 
the calyx, very fmal], bivalve ; /éeds one or two. 

Effin. generic CharaGer. Calyx {welling ; legume roundifh, 
concealed. 

Species. 1. A. tetraphylla, four-leaved anthyllis or kid- 
ney-vetch ; with leaves pinnate, with four lobes; flowers 
lateral; an annual, the fpontaneous growth of Spain and 
Italy ; it flowers in the open border in July. Curt. Bot. 
Mag. 108. 2. A. vulneraria, kidney vetch, lady’s-finger, with 
leaves pinnate, unequal; head double ; root woody, peren- 
nial; ftems decumbent, hairy; leaves lyrato-pinnate; flow- 
ers yellow. There is a variety with red flowers : a common 
native of Britain, flowering in July and Auguit. This 
plant is recommended as an excellent pafturage for fheep. 
Figured in Eng. Bot. 104, and Flor, Dan. 988. 3. A. 
montana, mountain kidney-vetch, with leaves pinnate, equal ; 
head terminal ; flowers oblique ; {tems four to fix inches high; 
flowers pale, ftreaked with a deep purple; they appear early, 
and the feeds ripen in July : a native of the fouth of Europe. 
4. A. cornicina, with leaves pinnate, unequal ; heads folitary ; 
ftem feven or eight inches high; flowers of a pale yellow 
colour, appearing in May and June: it is anative of Spain, 
annual. 5. A. /otoides, with leaves three-parted ; calyces 
prifmatic, tafcicled, of the length of the legumes, half a foot 
high ; leaves alternate, diftant ; flowers about nine, of a deep 
fulphur colour: anative of Spain,annual. 6A. Gerardi, with 
leaves pinnate, unequal; peduncles lateral, longer than the 
leaf ; heads leaflefs ; grows wild on the fea coaft of Provence. 
7. A. quinqueflora, with leaves ternate, linear ; head five-flow- 
ered ;_ it bears yellow fiowers : a native of the Cape of Good 
Hope. 8. A. involucrata, fub-herbaceous ; with leaves ternate, 
ftipuled, {word-fhaped ; flowers in a head, yellow: a native 
ofthe Cape. 9. A. /inifolia, with leaves ternate, feffile, enfi- 
form ; flowers in a head: itrifes eight feet high. 10. A. barba 
jovis, with leaves pinnate, equal, tomentofe ; flowers in a head 
Miller. t. 41. f. 2. A fhrub ten or twelve feet high, bear- 
ing yellow flowers, which appear in June: a native of 
France, Spain, Portugal, &c. 11. A. heterophylla, with leaves 
pinnate ; floral leaves ternate; a {mall fhrub, bearing mi- 
nute flowers in pairs: a native of Spain and Portugal. 12. 
A. vifciflora, with leaves digitate-pinnate; calyces fhaggy, 
vifcous ; head of five or fix flowers, which are yellow: difco- 
vered at the Cape of Good Hope by Sparrman. 13.A. cy- 
tifoides, downy-leaved anthyllis, with leaves ternate, unequal; 
calyx woolly, lateral ; a low fhrub with yellow flowers, ap- 
pearing three or four together on the fides of the branches : 
a native of Spain and the South of France; cultivated by 
Millerin 1759. 14. A. hermannie, lavender-leaved anthyllis, 
with leaves ternate, fub-peduncled ; calyces naked; a fhrub 
five or fix feet high ; flowers yellow, in {mall clufters at the 
fide of the branches: a native of the moft fouthern parts of 
Europe. 15. A. erinacea, prickly anthyllis, a {pinofe fhrub, 
with fimple leaves; it fomewhat refembles gorfe or whin: a 
native of Spain and Portugal ; cultivated by Miller in 1759. 
16. A. tragacanthoides, with leaves pinnate, equal, tomentofe ; 
petioles {pinefcent ; flowers in racemes. It has a fhrubby 
{tem about a fpan high, and bears purple flowers ; a native of 
Mount Lebanon. 17. A. indica, with leaves pinnate, equal, 
{mooth, racemes oblong, fub-terminating ; a large fhrub, with 
white flowers: it isa native of the mountains of Cochinchina. 

Propagation and Culture. Mott of the herbaceous fpecies 
may be propagated by feeds, fown either in the autumn or 
{pring in a bed of light earth, and tranfplanted at a proper 
age in the place where they are to remain. The fhrubby 
fpecies are commonly propagated either by feeds or cuttings ; 
if by feeds, they fhould be fown in the autumn in pots filled 
with light earth; and placed under a frame in winter, to. 

protect: 
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proteét them from froft. The following {pring the plants 
will rife; and when they are {trong enough to be removed, 
they fhould be each planted in a fmall pot filled with light 
earth, and placed in the thade till they have taken new root; 
after which, they may be put along with other hardy exotic 
plants, in a theltered ficuation, till O&ober, when they mutt 
be removed into fhelter, See Miller’s Gardener’s Didt. by 
Martyn. 

ANTHYLLOIDES, See Sarsova. 

ANTHYPNOICA, in the Materia Medica, medicines 
fuited to difpel fleep. 

ANTHYPOCHONDRIACA, medicines adapted to 
the cure of hypocondrialis. 

ANTHYPOMOSIA, in Ancient Writers, an oath taken 
by aprofecutor or acculer, declaring that the abfence of the 
party accufed is not for any juft caufe, and therefore de- 
manding that judgment may no longer be delayed on that 
account. 

ANTHYPOPHORA, in Rhetoric, a figure whereby we 
covertly obviate a reafon or objeétion. 

In this fenfe anthypophora ftands oppofed to Aypophora, 
e. gr. if the Hy PoPHORA be, grammar is very difficult to ob- 
tain; the anthypophora may be, grammar is indeed a little 
difficult to obtain, but then its ufe is infinite. 

ANTI, Az, is a prepofition uled in compofition with 
feveral words in Greek, Latin, Englifh, &c. in different 
fenfes. In Englifh, it fometimes fignities before; as in aa- 
tichamber, a place before the chamber. In which cafe it has 
the fame meaning with the Latin ante, before. 

Sometimes, again, it fignifies contrary, or oppofite; and is 
them derived from avs, contra, againf?. In this latter fenfe, 
the word makes part of the name of various medicines, to 
denote fome peculiar or fpecific virtue in them againft cer- 
tain difeafes: fuch, e. gr. are antivenereals, antifcorbutics, 
antinephritics, &c. 

The prepofition is frequently, however, omitted on thefe 
occafions, without any alteration of the fenfe; as in ne- 
phritics, arthritics, afthmatics, &c. 

Anti, in Matters of Literature, is a title given to divers 
pieces written by way of an{wer to others, whofe names are 
ufually annexed to the anti. 

See the Anti of M. Baillet; and the Ansi-Baillet of M. 
Menage: there are alfo Anti-Menagiana, &c. Cefar the 
ditator wrote two books by way of anfwer to what had 
been obje&ted to him by Cato, which he called Anti-Ca- 
tones; thefe are mentioned by Juvenal, Cicero, &c. Vives 
affures us, he had feen Czefar’s Anti-Catones in an ancient li- 
brary. 

ANTIADES, a term ufed by fome writers for the glan- 
dules and kernels, more commonly called ronsizs and au- 
MONDS Of the ears. 

ANTIADIAPHORISTS, compounded of avz1, contra, 
againfl, and axdiaPopos, indiferent, oppofite to the ADIAPHO- 
RISTS, a Name given in the fourteenth century to the rigid 
Lutherans, who difavowed the epifcopal jurifdiction, and 
many of the church-ceremonies retained by the moderate 
LuTHerans. 

ANTIANA, Secziu, in Ancient Geography, a town of 
Pannonia, placed by M, D’Anville north of Teutoburgium. 

ANTIBACCHL, an ifland of the Red Sea. 

ANTIBACCHIUS, in the Ancient Pactry, a foot, con- 
fifting of three fyllables; the two firft of which are long, 
and the third fhort. z 

Such are the words cantaré, virtaté, Eddjaves. 

It is fo called, as heing contrary to the BAaccHius, the 
firit fyllable whereof is fhort, and the two laft long. Among 
the ancients, this foot is alfo denominated Palimbacchius, aud 
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Saturnius; and, by fome, Proponticus, and Theffalius. 
Diom. II. p. 475. 

ANTIBARBAROUS, atitle given to feveral works le« 
velled againit the ufe of barbarous terms and phrafes, chiefly 
in the Latin tongue. 

Eralmus, Nizolius, and Cellarius, have publifhed « Anti- 
barbara,’’ Noltenius has given us a Lexicon ‘* Antibarba- 
rum,’ confifting of obfervations made by the grammarians 
of late ages in relation to the purity and corruption of Latin 
words. Sixt. cAmama has given an ‘* Antibarbarus Biblicus,”’ 
wherein he pretends to have difcovered feven fources of the 
barbarifms which have been introduced in late ages into the 
Bisre. Peter duMoulin ufed the title * Antibarbarous” for a 
book againft the ufe of an unknown tongue in divine fervice. 

ANTIBARIS, in Ancient Geography, a town of Servia, 
taken by Perigord, general of Manuel, emperor of Conftan- 
tinople, in 1143. 

ANTIBES, in Geography, a fea-port town of France, in 
the department of the Var, and chief place of a canton, in the 
diftri&t of Graffe. . The place contains 5,270, and the canton 
14,171 inhabitants; the territory includes 165 kiliometres 
and 19 communes. In the firlt ages of Chriflianity, it was 
the fee of a bifhop, but removed by pope Innocent IV. to 
Graffe, in 1250, becaufe the piratical Moors of Africa and 
Spain frequently facked the town, and plundered the inhabit- 
ants. The harbour is fmall, nor is the trade confiderable. 
N. lat. 43° 5’. E. long. 7° go’. 

ANTIBIBLOS, in the Civil Law, an inftrument or 
fignature, whereby the defendant owns he has received the 
libel, or a copy of it, and notes the day whereon he 
received it. This is ufually done on the back of the 
LIBEL. 

ANTICADMIA denotes a fpecies of mineral capi, 
fometimes alfo called p/eudo-caDM1a. 

It takes the denomination anticadmia, not as being Oppo- 
fite in quality to the cadmia, but becaufe it is ufed as a {ubs 
flitute for it. 

ANTICACHECTICA, in the Materia Medica, medi- 
cines adapted to the cure of cachexy. 

ANTICARDIUM, in Anatomy, &c. that hollow part 
under the breaft, juft againft the heart, commonly called the 
pit of the flomach ; called alfo ferobiculus cordis. 

The word is compounded of az, contra, again/t, and xagdsa, 
cor, heart. 

ANTICASIUS, in Ancient Geography, a mountain op- 
pofite to Mount Cafius, at no great diftance from Ans 
tioch. e 

ANTICATARRHAL, an epithet given to medicines 
preferibed for catarrhs. 

ANTICATEGORIA, in Oratory, denotes a recrimina- 
tion or mutual accufation; where the two parties charge 
each other with the fame crime. 

Apollodorus confiders the anticategoria as two feveral 
canfes or actions. 

ANTICAUSOTICS, among Phy/icians, denote medi- 
cines againft burning fevers. In this fenfe, Juncker has 
given the defeription of anticaufotic fyrup. 

ANTICHAMBER; fee ANTECHAMBER. 

ANTICHORUS, in Botany; clals oGandria monogynia ; 
natural order of columnifere aud of tiliacee of Juff. Lin. Gen. 
Reich. n. 508. Juil. 290. 

Generic Charaéer. Calyx, perianthium four-leaved, very 
much expanded; leaflets lanceolate, acuminate, deciduous ; 
corolla, petals four, obovate, obtufe, the length of the calyx ; 
Jfamina, tilaments fetaceous, erect, fhorter than the corolla ; 
anther roundith ; piflillum, germen fuperior, ovate; ftyle 
cylindric; ftigma obtufe; pericarpium, captule ee 

- our. 
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four-celled, four-valved ; feeds very many, truncated, in four 
NE fential generic chara@er. Calyx four-leaved ; petals four 5 
capfule {uperior, four-celled, four-valved ; feeds very nume- 
rous. ‘There is only one fpecies of this genus, viz. Be 
prefus, which is a fmall procumbent annual, not exceeding 
three or four inches long, with alternate branches, bearing 
yellow flowers: it is a native of Arabia. 

ANTICHRESIS, in the Civil Law, a covenant or 
convention, whereby a perfor borrowing money of another 
engages or makes over his lands or goods to the creditor, 
with the ufe and occupation thereof, for the interelt of the 
money lent. This covenant was allowed of by the Ro- 
rans, among whom ufury was prohibited : it was after- 
wards called morT-GaAce, to diftinguifh it from a fimple en- 
gagement, where the fruits of the ground were not alienated, 
which was called vir gage. 

ANTICHRISY, compounded of avr, contra, againf, 
and xeisos, Chriff, in a general fenfe, denotes an Borcnary ot 
Chrift, or one who denies that the Meffiah iscome. In this 
fenfe, Jews, infidels, &c. may be faid to be Antichrifls. 

The epithet, in the general fenfe of it, is applicable to any 
power or perfons acting in direct oppofition to Chrilt or his 
doftrine. Its particular meaning is to be colleéted from 
thofe paflages of Scripture in which it occurs. Accord- 
ingly it may either fignify’ one who aflumes the place and 
office of Chrift, or one who maintains a direét enmity and 
oppofition to him. See bifhop Hurd’s Introd. to the ftudy 
of the Prophiecies, vol, i. p.1o. 


AnticurisT is more particularly ufed for a tyrant who ~ 


is to reign on earth toward the end of the world: to make 
the ultimate proof of the ele&t: and to give a fignal in- 
ftance of the divine vengeance, before the latt judy ment. 
The Bible and the fathers all {peak of Antichrilt asa fingle 
man; though they alfo affure us, that he is to have divers 
precurfors, or fore-runners. Yet many Proteltant writers 
apply to the Romifh church, and the pope, who is at the 
er er it, the feveral marks and fignatures of Antichriit 
enumerated in the Apocalypfe; which would rather imply 


~ Antichrift to be a corrupt fociety, or a long feries of perfe- 


uting pontiffs, than a fingle perfon: or, rather, a certain 
eee “ies government, that may be held for many genera- 
tions, by a number of individuals fucceeding one another, 
The Antichrift mentioned by the apoltle John, 1 Ep. ii. 18. 


.and more particularly defcribed in the book of Revelation, 


vidently to be the fame with the Man of fin, &c. cha- 
eared ke St. Paul in his fecond Epiltle to the Theffalo- 
nians, chap. il. And the whole defcription literally applies 
to the excefles of papal power. Had the right of private 
judgment, fays an excellent writer, been always adopted 
and maintained, Antichrift could never, have been; and 
when that facred right comes to be univerfally afferted, and 
men follow the voice of their own reafon and confciences, 

ntichrift can be no more. 

fee writer (fee Kett’s Hifory, the Interpreter of 
Prophecy, vol. ii.), after colleting the principal prophecies 
relating to Antichrift, infers from them, that a power, 
fometimes reprefented.as the little horn, the man of fin, the 
Antichrift, the heaft, the harlot, the {tar falling from hea- 


_ ven, the falfe prophet, the dragon, or as the operation of 


eachera, was to be expected to arife in the Chriftian 
eee perfecute and Bland and delude the difciples of 
Chrilt, corrupt the doctrine of the primitive church, enact new 
laws, and eftablifh its dominion over the minds of mankind. 
He then proceeds to fhew, from the application of prophecy 
> you. II. 
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to hiory, and to the remarkable train of events that are 
now (1799) pafling in the world, how exactly popery, Ma-~ 
hometanilm, and infidelity correfpond with the character 
given in Scripture of the power of Antichrift, which was to 
prevail a certain time for the efpecial trial and punifhment of 
the corrupted church of Chrift. Upon this fyftem, the 
different opinions of the proteftants and papilts, concerning 
the power of Antichrift, derived from partial views of the 
fubjeét, are not wholly incompatible with each other. With 
re{peét to the commonly received opinion, that the church 
of Rome is Antichrift,-Mede and Newton, Danbuz and 
Clarke, Lowman and Hurd, Jurieu, Vitringa, and many 
other members of the proteftant churches. who have written 
upon the fubjeét, concur in maintaining, that the prophecies 
of Daniel, St. Panl, and St. John, point’ directly to this 
church. This was likewife the opinion of the firft reform- 
ers; and it was the prevalent opinion of Chriftians, in the 
earlieft ages, that Antichrift would appear foon after the fall 
of the Roman empire. Gregory the Great, in the fixth 
century, applied the prophecies concerning the beatt inthe 
Revelation, the man of fin, and the apottacy from the faith 
mentioned by St. Paul, to him who fhould prefume to claim 
the title of univerfal prielt, or univerfal bifhop in the Chrif- 
tian church ; and yet his immediate fucceflér, ‘Boniface III. 
received from the tyrant Phocas the precife title which Gre- 
gory bad thus cenfured. At the fynod of Rheims, held 
in the tenth century, Arnulphus, bithop of Orleans, ap- 
pealed to the whole council, whether the bifhop of Rome 
was not the Antichrift of the apoltles, « fitting in the tem- 
ple of God,” and perfeétly correfponding with the defcrip- 
tion of him given by St. Paul? In the eleve oth century, all 
the charaéters.of Antichrilt feemed to be fo united in the 
perfon of pope Hildebrand, who took the pame of Gre. 
gory VII. that Johannes Aventinus, a Rom«th hiftorian, 
{peaks of it as a {ubjeét in which the generality of fair, cans 
did, and ingenious writers agreed, that at that time began 
the reign of Antichrift. And the Albigenfes and Wal- 
denfes, who may be called the proteftants of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, exprefsly afferted in their declarations of 
faith, that the church of Rome wasthe whore of Babylon. 

The papilts imagine they view in the prophetical pi@ure 
of Antichrift, imperial Rome, elated by her viétories, ex- 
ulting in her fenfuality and her {poils, polluted by idolatry, 
perfecuting the people of God, and finally falling like the 
firit Babylon ; whilit a new and holy city, reprefented by 
their own communion, filled with the {potlefs votaries of the 
Ciriftian faith, rifes out of its ruins, and the victory of the 
crofs is completed over the temples of pagemim. This 
{cheme has had its able advocates, at the head of whom may 
be placed Boffuet bifhop of Meaux, Grotins, and Hammond, 
Some writers have maintained, that Caligula was Anti- 
chrift; and cthers have afferted the fame of Nero. But in 
order to eftablith thé refemblance, they violate the order of 
time, difregard the opinions of the primitive Chriftians, and 
overlook the appropriate deferiptions of the apollles, 

It is obferved by an ingenious writer, that the term « An- 
tichriit”’ is ufed by the apotile John, and by no other facred 
writer. He firft mentioned it in a period which he called 
“ the laft hour ;” and this, fays he, can admit of no tolera- 
ble interpretation, except that of the lait period of the Jew- 
ith ftate, juft before the deftruétion of Jerufalem, when the 
Roman army was aétually in Judea. ‘The apottle refers to 
fome prophecy of Antichrift, who fhould appear before the 
diffolution of the Jewith ftate; « Ye have heard,” from the 


gofpels of Matthew, Mark, and Luke, that Jefus, fitting 
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with his difciples, of whom I was ons, on the mount of 
Olives, foretold the deltruétion of Jerafalem, and faid, 
* When ye fhall fee Jerufalem compafled with armies, then 
know that the defolation foretold by Daniel is nigh; and 
then falfe Chrilts fhall arife, to feduce, if it were poflible, 
even the eleé&t.”’? Matt. xxiv. Mark, xiii. uke, xxi. ** Ye 
have heard that Antichrilt thall come. Even now there are 
many Aotichrilts ; whereby we dnow, that it is the lalt 
time.’ — It was natural to afk, who thefe Antichrilts were, 
and by what mark they who had not the gift of difcerning 
{pirits, as the apoftles had, might know them? To this rea- 
fonable inquiry, the apoftle anfwers by faying, ‘ Every {pi- 
rit that confeffeth not that Jefus Chnift is come in the flefh, 
is not of God ; and this is that {pirit of Antichrilt, whereof 
you have heard that it fhould come, and even now already is 
it in the world.” The fenfe of the apoltle feems to be ex- 
plained by himfelf in his fecond epiftle, where he again de- 
{cribesan Antichrift. It was a teacher of a dodrine : it was 
a doétrine concerning Chrift ; but it was not the dodrine o 
Chri, which he himfelf taught. The doftrine of Chrilt 
had in it both the Father and the Son; but the doétrine of 
Antichrift, by not including both, sad not God; that is, 
had not a right notion of the Lingdom of God, either as it 
had been among the Jews, or as it was to be, after the com- 
ing of Fefus in the fle/b, among both Jews and Gentiles ; one 
difpenfation of truth, virtue, and focial love throughout the 
world. If it be inquired further, whence came thefe Anti- 
chrifts? The apottle fays, they were none of us, apoltles ; 
they qwent out from us. This muft mean, that Antichrif- 
tian teachers either withdrew from the apz/les, or from the 
dodrine which they taught. It is too evident, that they did 
not withdraw from their perfons ; they followed them ; they 
mixed in their churches ; they taught there another gofpel ; 
they drew the attention of the people from virtue, and fixed 
it on ceremonies and fecularelory. John calls Antichriit a 
deceiver ; and by deceit this party prevailed. John forefaw 
the whole, and pointed out the place where this iniquity 
would fix its feat, and for ages try to conceal its ignorance 
and barbarity under fuch f{plendid enfigns of fecular glory, as 
never fail to dazzle, to intoxicate, and to enervate mankind. 
When Rome boatfts of her antiquity, fhe boafts of a true 
fa&. There is a fine expreffion of Paul to the Galatians, 
which teaches readers to confider fuch Antichrifts as abor- 
tives, exhibiting a fort of unformed Chriftianity. Robinfon’s 
Hift. of Baptifm, p. 625. 

After the point had been maturely debated at the council 
of Gap, held in 1603, a refolution was taken thereupon to 
infert an article in the confeffion of faith, whereby the pope 
is formally deciared to be Antichnlt. Pope Clement VIII. 
was ftung to the life with this decifion; and even king 
Henry IV. of France was not a little mortified, to be thus 
declared, as he faid, an imp of Antichrift. 

F. Malvenda, a Spanifh Jefuit, has publifhed a large and 
learned work, De Antichriflo, in thirteen books. In ,the 
firft he relates all the opinions of the fathers with regard to 
Antichrift. In the fecond, he {peaks of the time when he 
fhall appear ; and fhews, that all the fathers, who fuppofed 
Antichnit to be near at hand, judged the world alfo was 
near its period. In the third, he difcourfes of his origin and 
nation; and fhews, that he is to be a Jew, of the tribe of 
Dan: this he founds on the authority of the fathers, on 
that paflage in Genelis xlix. Dan forall be a ferpent by the way, 
&c. on that of Jeremy viii. 16. where it ts faid, “The armies 
of Dan jfhall devour the earth; and on the Apocalypfe, 
ehap. vii. where St. John, enumerating all the tribes of 
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Ifracl, makes no mention of that of Dan. In the fourth 
and fifth books, he treats of the fins of Antichrift, In 
the fixth, of his reign and wars. In the feventh, of his 
vices. In the eighth, of his do¢trine and miracles. “In the 
ninth, of his perfecutions ; and, in the reit, of the coming of 
Enoch and Elias, the converfion of the Jews, the reign of 
Jefus Chrift, and the death of Antichrif, after his having 
reigned three years and a half. 

Hippolitus, and others, held that the devil himfelf was 
the true Antichrift ; that he was to be incarnate, and make 
his appearance in human fhape before the confummation of 
things. - 

How endlefs are conjectures! Some of the Jews, we are 
told, aétually took Cromwell for Chrift, while fome others ~ 
have laboured to prove him Antichrift himfelf. Pfafftus af- 
fures us he faw a folio Book in the Bodleian library, written 
on purpofe to demonttrate this latter pofition. 

ANTICHRISTIANISM, a ftate or quality in perfons 


of or priiiples, which denominate them Antichriflian, or op- 


pofite to the kingdom of Chrift, and the genius and fpirit of 
his religion. 

ANTICHRISTIANS properly denote the followers or 
worthippers of Antichrift. 

AANTICHRISTIANS are more particularly underftood of 
thofe who fet up, or believe in a falfe Chrift, or Mcfiah. 

ANTICHTHON, in its primitive aftronomical fenfe, 
denotes a kind of globe or earth refembling ours, and like it 
fuppofed to be moving round the fun, but invifible to us, 
becaufe on the oppofite fide of the fun, that luminary is fuill 
exactly interpofed between this other earth and ours, . 

In this fenfe it is, that Pythagoras and his difciples afferted 
an antichthon ; for which we have the teftimonies of Arifto- 
tle, Plutarch, &c. 

By reafon of the perfection of the number ten, they con. 
cluded there muft be juft fo many f{pheres ; and as our fenfes 
only difcover nine, vz. the feven planets, the {phere of the 
fixed ftars, and our earth, they imagined a tenth oppofite to 
ours. . 

Some of the fathers, who endeavoured to accommodate 
the dotrine of the heathen philofophers to thofe of Chrif- 
tianity, affert that this Pythagorean earth is no other than 
the heayens of the righteous. dy 

Thomafius has a differtation on the Pythagorean an- 
tichthon. 

ANTICHTHONES, in Geography, are thofe people who 
inhabit countries diametrically oppofite to each other. 

The word is compounded of oc», contra, and x6ur, 
terra, earth, They are fometimes alfo called, by Latin 
writers, entigena. ; 

In which fenfe, antichthones amount to much the fame 
with what we more ufually call antipodes. ; 

AnticutuHones is alfo ufed, in Ancient Writers, to de- 
note the inhabitants of contrary hemifpheres. 

Tn which fenfe antichthones differs from antoect, and anti- 

odes. 
, The ancients confidered the earth as divided by the equa= 
tor into two hemifpheres, the northern and fouthern; and 
all thofe who inhabited one of thofe hemifpheres, were 
reputed antichthones to thofe of the other. 

ANTICIMOLIS, or Anrictnotis, in Ancient Geo. © 
graphy, a {mall ifland’of the Euxine fea, fituate oppofiteand 
near to the town of Cimolis or Cinolis, on the northern 
coaft of Paphlagonia, to the eaft of the mouth of the river 
fEginetis. 

ANTICIPATION, from ante, before, and capio, I take, 

the 
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the adi of preventing, or being befove-hand with a perfon 
or thing ; or of doing a thing before the time. 

Anticipating a payment, denotes the difcharging it before 
it falls due, 

Anticipation is alfo ufed, in a Jogical fenfe, for a pre- 
fumption, prejudice, or preconceived opinion, 

This is alfo denominated preconception, prefenfation, or 
infting. 

AnTiciration, in a medicinal fenfe, is applied to dif- 
eafes, wherein fome of the fymptoms which regularly be- 
long to fome foture period, appear in the beginning; or 
the word may be underftood of thofe difeafes, which having 
their acceffes and remiffions at flated hours, gain in point of 
time, and finifh their period fooner than ordinary. 

In this fenfe, anticipation, or anticipated difeafes, by the 
Greeks called DILOANT TIKOby ftand oppolite to USEpNTIXOby which 
come after the time. 

Anticipation, in the Zpicurean Philofophy, denotes the 
firft idea, or definition of a thing, without which we can 
neither name, think, doubt, or even inquire, concerning it. 

This is otherwie denominated PRENOTION. 

Anticipation, in this fenfe, makes the fecond of Epicu- 
rus’s criterions of truth. 

Anticipation isalfo ufed by Shaftfbury, in {peaking of 
painting, to denote the expreffion of fome future'action, refo- 
lution, or the like. 

Anticipation, This word, and /u/penfion, in {peaking 
~ of difcords, were firft ufed as technical terms, in AZu/ic, we 
believe, by Rameau; and as they are Englifh words as 
wellas French, they may be ufefully adopted. 
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Anticipation by Paffing-Notes, of which no nouce is taken 


in the Bafs. 


Sufpenfion. 
See Passinc-Nores. 
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A found ja faid to be anticipated, when a compofer withes 
a note to be heard before its time, in plain counterpoint. 
The fame paffage will explain both thefe terms. Antici« 
pation in the treble, requires fufpenfion in the bafe, and 
¢ contra. 


Anticipation. 


Sufpenfion. 


There are feveral kinds of anticipation in mufic: firft, in 
paffing-notes, of which no notice is taken in the bafe; but 
this muft be done diatonically, not by diftant intervals ot 
Jeaps. Secondly, when the chord is ftruck on a rett, before 
the bafe. Thirdly, in ferious and fundamental difcords that 
are to be regularly prepared and refolved, the anticipation 
in the treble is ftriking the fecond before it becomes a third, 
by the defcent of the bafe. And anticipation in the bafe, or 
inferior parts, is when the bafe rifes before the treble falls ; 
as from the eighth to the feventh, or tenth, (o&ave of the 
third,) to the ninth. The following are examples, in nota- 


tion, of the feveral kinds of anticipation, in treble and bafe. 
See SusPENSION. 


Paffing-Notes in the Bais, unnoticed in the Treble. 


Paffing-Notes in the Bafs. 


Sufpenfion, 


pee esr 


Anticipation. 


ANTICIPATION 
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Anticipation, in Rhetoric, a figure otherwife called 
PROLEPSIS. 

ANTICK, in Sculpture and Painting, denotes a fan- 
tallical compofure of figures of different natures, fexes, &e, 
as men, bealts, birds, flowers, filhes, and even things merely 
imaginary, or which have no exiftence in the nature of 
things. 

Antick amounts to much the fame thing with what the 
Italians call grofe/ea, and’ the French grofe/que. 

ANTICLIMAX, from cv, and xAimad, gradation, in 
Rhetoric, is a figure, whereby the progrejs of a diicourfe 
defcends from great to little, and this is fometimes ren- 
dered peculiarly agreeable by fuch a concord between the 
fenfe and found as may contribute to make diminutions ap- 
pear {till more diminutive. Horace affords a itriking ex- 
ample. 


« Parturiunt montes, nafcitur ridiculus mus.” 


ANTICNEMION, from ari, and xmun, tibia, the /hin- 
bone, in Anatomy, denotes the fhin, or the fore prominent 
part of the “dia. , 

This is otherwife called a«er$a, by the Latins prima tibia, 
or anterior tibia, and {tands oppofed to the /ura, or calf of 
the leg, fometimes called oerea. 

ANTICOLICA, in the Materia Medica, 
fuited to cure the colic. 

ANTICOLIS, in Ancient Geography, a people of inte- 
rior Lybia, according to Ptolemy. 

ANTICONDYLI, a people placed by Stephanus Byz. 
in Beeotia, fuppoled by him to be originally Phrygians. 

ANTICOSTI, in Geography, a barren uninhabited 
ifland, in the mouth of the river St. Lawrence. This ifland 
has no harbour, but is covered with wood, and excellent cod 
is found on the fhores. N. lat. 49° 10! to 49° 52’ W. long. 
61° 42! to 64° 4". 

ATICRAGUS, in Ancient Geography, a mountain of 
Lycia. 

YANTICTERIC Spirit, in Pharmacy, is obtained by dif- 
tilling one ounce and a half of fpirit of turpentine with 
half a pound of retified fpirit of wine, with a gentle heat ; 
and then feparating the oil that fwims above in the receiver 
from the faturated fpirit, which is to be preferved for ufe. 
Some have imagined, that this combination of oil of tur- 
pentine with ardent {pint will furnifh a folvent for biliary 
calculi. Hence the origin of the name; but though this 
effe& may be produced by a copious application to the cal- 
culiin a glafs veffel, yet it is not to be expe&ted when the 
{pirit reaches them in the courfe of the circulation. 

ANTICUM, in rchite@ure, a porch before a door; 
alfo that part of a temple which is called the outer temple, 
and lies between the body of the temple and the portico. 
Tt is fometimes called azite. 

ANTICUS, /erratus minor. See SERRATUS. 

Anticus, peroneus. See PEronzus. 

Anricus, fidialis. See Trsiacis. 

ANTICYRA, now Aspro Spitia, in Ancient Geo- 
graphy, a city in Phocis, in a {mall ifthmus which joins a 
peninfula in the gulf of Corinth. Paufanias fuppofes, that 
this was the city called by Homer Cyparifla. This place 
was famous for its hellebore, and was reforted to by fick 
perfons for the benefit of this medicine, which was prepared 
by an excellent recipe; and hence the adage, “ naviget 
Anticyram,” Hor. Pliny relates, that the philofopher 
Carneades, and Livius Drufus, tribune of the people, 
availed themfelves of this remedy. Paufanias diftinguiihes 
two kinds of hellebore, and fays that it grew among the 
socks which encompafled the city. ‘This place was 
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adorned with many flatues of brafs. Above the port was 
a temple confecrated to Neptune; and this city had gyms 
natia, baths, and other curiofities, which Paufanias has 
particularly deferibed. The inhabitants of Anticyra were 
twice driven trom their city ; once by Philip, fon of Amyn- 
tas, and a fecond time by ‘Titus Flaminius, the Roman ge 
neral, as a punifhment for their attachment to Philip kin 
of Macedonia. Some traces of the buildings, from whick 
it received its prefent name Afpro-Spitia, or white houfes, 
{till remain. ‘he port, which is laud-locked, is frequented 
by vefitls for corn. 

Aurticyra was alfo a town of Greece, belonging to 
Theffaly, near the mouth of the Sperchius, at an equal dis 
flance from Mount Octa and the Maliac gulf. Strabo fays, 
that its environs produced better hellebore than that of An- 
ticyra in Phocis, but that the latter was prepared in a better 
manier. 

Anricyra was alfo the nante of another town belonging 
to the Wellern Loerians. ~ 

Some writers have mentioned an ifland of this name 
among thoie of the A2gean fea; but as neither Pliny nor 
Gellius mention its fituation, there was probably no fuch 
ifland. - ; ' 

ANTIDACTYLUS, from oz, and dxxrvacs, dadlyle, 
in Poetry, a name given by fome to a kind of poetical foot, 
which is the reverfe of a da@tyl, as confilting of three fylia- 
bles, whereof the firft two are fhort, and the laft long. 

ANTIDAZMONICL, from evr, and desu, demon, in 
Ecclefiaftical Hiflory, a fe who denied the exiftence of 
devils or evil fpirits; alfo all fpeétres, incantations, witch- 
crafts, &c. 

ANTIDALEI, in Ancient Geography, a people placed 
by Pliny in Arabia Felix. 

ANTIDESMA, from a7, and decpos, vinculum, excel~ 

lent for making ropes, in Botany, clafs divecia pentandria, 
Linn. Gen. 1110. Gertn. 39. Gen. charadter, male ; calyx 
p- five-leafed ; /eaffets oblong, concave, corolla none ; flamina, 
filaments five, capillary, longer than the calyx, equal; an- 
there roundifh, femibifid. Female, calyx as in the male, 
permanent ; cardl/a none; piffil germen fuperior, ovate ; 
Jiyle none ; fligmata five, obtute ; perianthium a drupe round- 
ifh, one-celled, crowned with the itigmata, and having a fur- 
rowed fhell; /eed none. Species 1. A. alexiteria, a middle- 
fized tree, with leaves refembling thofe of the lemon, ever- 
green flowers in racemes; fruit red and acid like the bar- 
berry : it is common in Malabar, where its fruit is efteemed 
for its pleafant cooling quality ; the bark is ufed for mak- 
ing ropes. 2. A. acida, leaves obovate, fpikes folitary, and 
either axillary, or terminating very fhort lateral branches. It 
is a native of the Eaft Indies. 3. A. /candens, leaves pal- 
mate, ferrate; {tem climbing without tendrils ; filaments of 
the male flowers fhort, terminated by ereét anthere, gaping 
at the tip. A native of China, near Canton, 

ANTIDICOMARIANITES, from avzdsxos, adver- 
fary, and Mopia, Mary, in Ecclefiaftical Hiffory, a fe& of 
ancient Chrittians who thought that the Holy Virgin did not 
preferve a perpetual virginity, but that fhe had feveral chil- 
dren by Jofeph after our Saviour’s birth. 

Thefe are otherwife called antidicomarite ; and antidico- 


marites, and antidicomarianifts ; fometimes alfo antimariani. 


The opinion was grounded on fome expreffions of our 
Saviour, wherein he mentions his brothers and his fifters ; 
and on that text of St. Matthew, wherein he fays, that Jo- 
feph knew not Mary till fhe brought forth her firft-born fon. 

The antidicomanianites were the difciples of Helvidius and 
Jovinian, who appeared in Rome towards the clofe of the 
fourth century. 


ANTI. 
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ANTIDINICA, in the Materia Medica, medicines 
fuited to cure giddinefs, : 

ANTIDORON, in Leclefiafical Writers, a name given 
by the Greeks to the confecrated bread, out of which the 
middle part, marked with a crofs, wherein the confecration 
refides, being taken away by the prieit, the remainder is 
Giftributed, after mafs, to the poor, 

On the fides of the antidoron are imprefled the words, 
Fees Chrifus vicit. The word is formed from duper, do- 
num, a gift, as being given away loco muneris, or in charity. 
The antidoron is alfo called panis prefan@ificatus. _ 

Some fuppofe the antidoron to be diftributed in lieu of the 
facrament, to fuch as were prevented from attending in 
perfon at the celebration ; and thence derive the origin of 
the word, the euchariit being denominated doron, gift, by 
way of eminence. ; ; es 

ANTIDOSIS, from ar, and d&duus, J give, in Antiquity, 
denotes an exchange of eftates, practifed by the Greeks on 
certain occafions with peculiar cef€monies, and firft inttituted 
by Solon. 

When a perfon was nominated to an office, the expence 
of which he was not able to fupport, he had recourfe to 
the antidofis, that is, he was to feck fome other citizen of 
better fubftance than himfelf, who was free from this and 
other offices ; in which cafe the former was excufed. In 
cafe the perfon thus fubftituted’ denicd himfelf to be the 
richeft, they were to exchange eftates, after this manner : 
the doors of their houfes were clofe fhut up and fealed, that 
nothing might be conveyed away ; then both took an oath 
to make a faithful difcovery of all their effets, except what 
lay in the filver mines, which by the law was excuted from 
all impofls: accordingly, within three days, a full difcovery 


and exchange of eftates were made. Potter, Archeol. lib.1. 


208 : 
oP. NTIDOTARY is ufed by fome writers: for what we 
more ufually call a pisPENSATORY. 

We have antidotavies extant of feveral authors, as-thofe of 
Nicolaus, Meufe, Myrepfus, Rhafis, &c. 
ANTIDOTE, a remedy taken either to prevent or cure 


fome contagious, malignant, or other dangerous difeafe. 
The word is borrowed from ozs, again/l, and didups, J give, 
as being fomething given again{t poifon, either by way of” 


cure or prefervative. ; - 

Awntipore, is alfo ufed to fignify a medicine taken to 
prevent the ill effects of fome other; for inftance, poifon. 

In which fenfe the word has the fame fignification with 
alexipharmic, alexiterial, and counterpoifon. J 

The Indian phyfic confilts much in the ufe of antidotes, 
viz. the root mungo, and the viper {tone ; both held fove- 
reign again{t the bite of the cobras de capello, and other ve- 
nomous creatures. 

Anripore is alfo ufed, in a more general fenfe, for any 
compounded medicine. 

Ta which fenfe, Peter Damian fpeaks of a perfon who in 
his whole iife never took an antidote. 

Antipore is alfo ufed'in a lefs proper fenfe for any re- 
medy again{t any difeafe, chiefly if it be inveterate, and arife 
from fome ulcer or abfcefs. a 

Antivore is alfo ufed for a perpetual form of medi- 
cines, otherwife called opiates, or more properly conrec- 

IONS. 

i Axripote is alfo my/fically applied to the philofopher’s 
one. ; 
. ANTIENT. See Ancient. 

ANTIDYSENTERICA, in the Materia Medica, me- 

dicines fuited to cure dyfentery. 


ANT 
ANTIETAM Creek, in Geography, a creck of Ame- 


rica in Maryland, rifes by feveral branches in Pennfylva- 
nia, and empties into Potowmac river, three miles foutlh- 
fouth-ealt from Sharpfburgh. Elizabeth and Frank’s towns 
ftand on this creek ; and it has alfo a number of mills and 
forges. 

ANTIFEBRILIA, in the Afateria Medica, medicines 
fuited to cure fever, 

ANTIGARECA, in Geography, an ifland near the 
welt coaft of the peninfula of India, in the traét called “the 
Pirate’s Coatt ;?? 10 leagues north of Gheria. 

ANTIGENIDES, in Biography, a famous mufician of 
antiquity, was, according to Suidas, a native of Thebes ia 
Beeotia, and the fon of Satyrus, a celebrated flute-player, 
who, as we are informed by A&lian, was fo charmed with the 
leftures of Arifton, that, upon retiring from them, he 
faid, “If I do not break my flute, I hope I fhall have 
my head cut off.” Antigenides, after the example, and 
by means of the inftru@tions of his father, and alfo of Phi- 
loxenus, became eminent in the fame art; and is faid to 
have brought it to a greater degree of perfeGtion than any 
mufician of his time. Suidas fays, that he was flute-player 
in ordinary to Philoxenus, and that he accompanied him in 
the mufical airs whieh he had fet to his own verfes. He 
had alfo difciples of the firlt clafs who were attached to 
himfelf ; and.he was carefled by the molt célebrated princes. 
Pericles invited him to Athens, and committed his nephew, 
Alcibiades, to his tuition in the art of flute playing. Ac- 
cording to Athenzus, Antigenides played upon this inftra~ 
ment at the nuptials of Iphicrates, when that Athenian ge-~ 
neral efpouled the daughter of Cotys, king of Thrace ; 
and Plutarch aferibes to him the power of tran{porting 
Alexander to fuch a degree, by his performance of the 
Harmatian air, at a banquet, that he feized his arms, and 
was on the point of attacking his guetls. Highly, however, 
as he was citeemed, be regarded public favour as a preca- 
rious poffeffion, and was never elated by the applaufe of 
the multitude. He endeavoured to infpire his difciples 
with the fame fentiments ; and to this purpofe he is faid to 
have confoled an eminent performer, who received little 
applaufe from his audience, by faying, ‘the next time you 
play, it fhall be to me and the Mu/es.”” Antigenides was fo 
fully perfuaded of the bad taite of the common people, 
that one day, hearing at a dittance a violent burit of ap- 
platfe to a player on the flute, he faid, there mutt be 
fomething very bad in that man’s performance, or thofe 
people would not be fo lavifh of their approbation.”?” Ane 
tigenides was the author of many noveltics on the flute. 
He ‘increafed -the number of holes, weiich extended the 
compals of the initrument; and, probably rendered its 
tones more flexible, and capable of gteater variety. This 
mufician had great occafion for flutes upon which he could 
eafily exprefs minute intervals and inflexions of found ; fince, 
according to Apuleius, he played upon them in all the modes a 
the Zolian and the Ionian, the one remarkabie for fimpli- 
city, and the other for variety ; the plainuve Lydian ; the 
Phrygian, confecrated to religious ceremonies ; and the Do- 
rian, fuitable to warriors. His innovations extended even 
to the robe of the performer; and he is faid to have been 
the firft who appeared in public with delicate Milefian flip- 
pers, and a robe of faffron colour, called “ crocoton.?? 
Plutarch has preferved a bon-mot of Epaminondas, relative 
to Antgenides. his general, upon being informed, in or- 
der to alarm him, that the Athenians had feat troops into 
the Peloponnefus, equipped entirely with new arms, alked, 
‘whether Antigenides was difturbed when he faw new 

flutes 


ANT 


flutes in the hands of ellis?” who was a bad performer, 
Barnew’s Hilt, of Mufic, vol. i. p. 418—422. 

ANTIGNANA, in Geography, a town of Iftria, two 
miles and a half north-north-eall of Pedena. 

ANTIGOCA, or Anviconta, a town of European 
Turkey, 60 miles north of Janiffa. 

ANTIGONE, daughter of C2dipus and Jocafta, is ce- 
lebrated by the ancient tragedians as a modé) of filial and 
fraternal virtue. She accompanied her father in the volun- 
tary exile to which he was condemned, and conduéted him 
in his wanderings after he had loft his fight ; and when her 
brother Polynices was killed in the fatal war of Thebes, 
fhe ventured to counteraét the inhuman order of Creon, and 
to pay funeral honours to his expofed corpfe. ‘The tyrant 
commanded her, for this offence, to be ftarved to death in 
prifon : but fhe eluded his barbarous fentence, by {trangling 
herfelf to death ; aad Hamon, the fon of Creon, who was 
her lover, killed himfelf upon her lifelefs body. Gen. 

Op. 
aah tricone, in Fabulous Hiflory, the daughter of 
Laomedon, boalted of being more beautiful than Juno; 
aud was transformed by this goddefs into a ftork. 

Anticon®, i» Ornithology, a {pecies of arpea. The 
head is naked, collar papilious, and red ; body cinereous 5 
primary quill feathers black. Linnzus, Gmelin, &c. i his 
is the Indien crane of Latham, and grus ofientalis indica of 
Briffon and Klein. According-to Pennant and Latham, it 
inhabits the Mongolian deferts; from whence it migrates 
into that part of the Ruffian dominions which lies beyond 
Lake Baikal, keeping chiefly within the plains below the 
rivers Onon and Arfun, which is the weflern extremity of 
the Gobean plain. Soy hig 

This bird is larger than the common crane, being in height 
five feet ; the bill is of a greenifh yellow, dufky at the tip; 
irides bright reddifh hazel; crown of the head bare and 
white; on each fide of the head, about the ears, is a bare 
white fpot; the reft of the head, and a {mall part of the 
neck, covered with a fine red fkin, and is alfo deftitute of 
feathers; the plumage of the bird is afh-colour, lightelt 
about the neck; the quills are black ; tail and fecondaries 
afh-colour ; thofe neareit the body are pointed at the ends, 
longer than the quills, and hang over them; the legs and 
bare {pace above the knee are red; the claws white; the 
middle and outer toe conneéted by a membrane as far as the 

joint. Lath. Gen. Syn. v. p. 38. 

tethers is a variety of this foecits found alfo in the Eaft 
Indies, 6 grus torquata, and grue a collier of Buffon, which 
is four feet three inches and an half in length 3 bill long and 
black; the head and neck, for above half its length, are 
almoft naked, being covered with a reddifh-white down; 
round the middle of the neck is a collar of red ; the lower 
part of the neck, and rett of the body, bluifh afh-colour ; 
on the rump is a tuft of flowing feathers, which hang over 
the ends of the wings and tail, asin the common crane; the 
tail is black, legs dufky. : 

ANTIGONEA, in Ancient Geography, a city of Mace- 
donia in Mygdonia, founded, according to Stephanus Byz., 
by Antigonus, the fon of Gonatas. This was alfo the 
name of acity of Epirus, placed by Steph. Byz. in Chao- 
nia, and by M. d’Anville fouth-ealt of Apollonia, and near 
Celydunus. Another, in Arcadia, was founded on the ruins 
of the ancient Mantinea, and this name had fuperfeded the 
other by the ae of the Greeks, who gave it the 

ing Antigonus. : 
ma GTIGONIA. 2 city of Troas, probably the fame 
with that which was called Alexandria, This name was 


ANT 


alfo given, according to Strabo, to Nicwa, a city of Bithy« 
nia, Antigonia was alfo a city of Syria, upon the Orontes, 
Diodorus Siculus informs us, thac it was built by Antigonns, 
and thatit was 170 fladia in circuit, and that it was defigned’ 
for the refidence of the governors of Eyypt and of Syria; 
but when Seleucia was built, he deftroyed Antigonia, and 
removed the inhabitants to this city. There was alfo a 
city of the fame name in Afia Minor, in the vicinity of 
Cyzicus, or rather a fortrefs, about 50 fladia from the fea. 
Antigonia was alfo an ifland of the Thracian Bofphorus, 
now called Ifola del principe. This was alfo the name of a 
city of Macedonia, in the Chalcidic territory, in the Ther- 
maic gulf, now the gulf of Theffalonica. Itis called Anui- 

aca. 
‘ Anticonta, in Geography, an ifland of the Portuguefe, . 
in the ZEchiopic gulf, near that of St. Thomas, called by 
them J/ha da principe. 

ANTIGONIS, in Antient Geography, a country of 
Greece, in Attica ® 

ANTIGONUS, in Ancient Hiflory and Biography, one 
of Alexander’s chief generals, was the fon of Philip, a 
Macedonian nobleman. Upon the divifion of the Mace- 
donian empire, after the death of Alexander, Pamphylia, 
Lycia, and Phrygia Major were affigned to him; but Per- 
diccas, who allumed regal power, and who derided the ta- 
lenis and high {pirit of Antigonus, determined to take him 
off ; and with this view formed and encouraged various ac- 
cufations againkt him. Antigonus, whillt he appeared to 
fubmit to Perdiccas, and prepare for his trial, retired with 
hie fon Demetrius into Greece, in order to avoid the danger 
that threatened him, and put himfelf under the protection ~ 
of Antipater and Craterus. Afcer the death of Perdiccas, 
when the provinces were again divided by Antipater, Ly- 
caonia was added to thofe which Antigonus had originally 
pofleffed ; and he was appointed to the command of the 
troops that were dcftined to aét againft Eumenes, whe was 
now reputed a public enemy. Eumenes was at firlt totally 
routed, through the treachery of Apollonides, general of 
his horfe ; and compelled to retire into the caftle of Nora, 
which was fituated on an inacceflible rock, and very ftrongly 
fortified. The place was invefted by Antigonus, but he 
foon found that it was impoffible to reduce it by force ; and 
he therefore contented himfelf with ereéting a flrong wall 
about it, and leaving a fufficient number of troops to guard 
it, and marched again{ft Alcetasand Attalus, who had raifed 
a confiderable force for the fuccour of Eumenes. Having 
taken the one and reduced the other to the alternative of — 
furrendering or deftroying himfelf, which latter mode of 
efcape he preferred ; their troops were difperfed, and Anti- 
gonus had leifure to concert thofe plans of ambition which 
he determined to accomplifh. Upon receiving the news of 
the death of Antipater, he refolved to feize Afia. In order 
to facilitate the execution of his projects, he removed all 
the governors of provinces who were not in his interett, 
and endeavoured to fecure friends in whofe conftancy and” 
valour he might confide. With this view, he folicited the 
concurrence of Eumenes; but this faithful commander hav- 
ing contrived to make his efcape from the caltle of Nora, 
affembled an army, and was appointed the royal general 
in Afia. After feveral advantages which he gained over 
the army of Antigonus, he was at length delivered by 
treachery to his enemy, and put to death. Having thus 
removed the principal obftacle to his progrefs, he foon van- 
quithed leffer difficulties ; and making himfelf matter of the 
immenfe treafures of Sufa, he marched forward to Babylon, 
of which Seleucus was governor. Seleucus efcaped, and 

entered 
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entered into a leacue with Ptolemy, Lyfimachus, and Caf- 
fander, in order to reduce the power of Antigonus, and {e- 
cure themfelves in their poffeffions ; but in the mean while 
Antigonus feized the provinces of Syria and Pheenicia. In 
confequence of a diverfion given by Caffander to his arms, 
Ptolemy recovered Syria, and defeated Demetrius, his fon, 
who had been fent to oppofe him. Antigonus, however, 
who was then in Phrygia, hearing of this difafter, hattened 


his march over mount Taurus to join his fon, and recovered 


all the provinees which he had loft. Emboldened by his 
fuccefs, he formed a defign of fubduing the Nabath Arabs, 
who inhabited the deferts bordering on Judea. To this fer- 
vice his general Athenzus was appointed ; but after having 
furprifed Petra, and poffefled himfelf of its treafures, he 
was followed by the Arabs; and his whole army, indulging 


themfelves in their imagined fecurity, was cut off, with the 


exception only of 60 horfe, who made their efcape. Upon 
this Antigonus fent his fon Demetrius againit the Arabs, 
but he could only fucceed fo far as to bring them to a kind 
of compolition, with which he was obliged to. be {fatisfied, 
and to return. -He was afterwards fent againft Seleucus, 
who had recovered the province of Babylon, but which he 
was now obliged again to abandon ; and the refult of this 
expedition was, that the confederates made a treaty with 
Antigonus,.and furrendered to him the poffeffion of the 
whole of Afia, upon condition that the Greek cities fhould 
remain free. The treaty was foon broken; and Ptolemy 


* made a defcent in Lefer Afia, and fome of the iflands of 


the Archipelago, which was at firlt fuccefsful; but he was 
defeated in a fea-fight by Demetrius, who took the ifland 
of Cyprus, and alfo a great number of prifoners. Such 
was the effe& of thefe fuccefles on the mind of Antigonus 
that he aflumed the title of king, and conferred the fame 
on his fon ; and from this period (ante Chrilt. 305) properly 
commence his reign in Afia, and alfo the reigns of Ptolemy 
in Egypt, and thofe of the other captains of Alexander in 
their refpective territories. Antigonus now formed the de- 
fign of driving Ptolemy out of his Egyptian dominions, 
and for this purpofe he prepared a powerful army and fleet, 
putting himfelf at the head of the former, and committing 
the command of the latter to his fon Demetrius. This ex- 

edition, however, proved unfuccefsful, and the defign was 
abandoned. ‘The reduction of Rhodes was the next objec 
to which the attention of Antigonus was directed ; but the 
enterprife was difficult of execution ; and Demetrius having 
made a favourable treaty with the inhabitants, obeyed the 
fummons which he received to aflit the Athenians againi{t 
Caffander. This was followed by a new confederacy on the 
part of Caffander, Seleucus, and Lyfimachus, againft An- 
tigonus and his fon; and in order to refift it, they com- 
bined their forces, and marched with a powerful army to 
Phrygia. Here they met Scleucus and Lyfimachus with a 
force nearly equal; and-there enfued the decifive battle of 
Ipfus, of the event of which Antigonus feemed to have 
fome prefentiment ; for in the profpe& of it he appeared 
thoughtful and melancholy, and was frequently fi'ent ; and, 
contrary to his ufual manner, was flow in his refolutions, con- 
falted much: with Demetrius, and as he was reviewing his 
troops, recommended him to the officers as his fucceffor. 
His ufual confidence, therefore, feems to have forfaken 
him. On the morning of the battle, as he was rifing from 
a fall with fome difficulty, he exclaimed, “* Immortal gods ! 

rant me victory, if it be your will; but if not, let me fall 
in battle, and not furvive my fading glory.’? Whiullt the 
battle was advancing, the king was deferted by a number of 
traitors, who went over to the enemy; and at length he 
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was overpowered by a fhower of arrows, and thus termi- 
nated his life in the 84th year of his age, ante Chrilt. 304, 

The charaGter of Antigonus was that of a foldier of for- 
tune, brave, aétive, fagacious, of infatiable ambition and 
avarice, and too heedlefs of the means by which thefe paf- 
fions were gratified. He had alfo other better qualities ; 
and towards the clofe of his life he became more mild and 
tolerant, and endeavoured by good will to retain the fub- 
jets whom he had acquired by force. In all private con- 
cerns he was ftrictly juft; and to his brother, who withed 
him to hear in his cabinet a caufe in which he was a party, 
he replied, ‘* No, my dear brother ; I will hear it in the open 
court of juftice, becaufe I mean to do jultice.”” Concerning 
the weight and duties of his office, he frequently uttered philo- 
fophical fentiments ; and when addrefled by Hermodotus, a 
Greek poet, and one of his flatterers, with the title of a 
god, and the offspring of the fun, he remarked, that his 
chamberlain well knew the contrary. At another time, 
when he was complimented upon his recovery from ficknefs, 
he faid, «* This difeafe was fent to apprife me, that being a 
mortal, I fhould not grafp at any thing above a mortal.” 
As an apology for his extortion, to which he was urged by 
his exigence, and when he was reminded that Alexander 
acted differently, “ True,” faid he; “ Alexander reaped 
Afia, and I only glean it.” With regard to his domeltic 
condu&, and the harmony with which he lived with his 
wife and family, Antigonus was peculiarly diflinguifhed : 
and fuch was his affeétionate confidence in his fon Deme- 
trius, that, though he was:a youth of fplendid talents and 
confiderable ambition, he admitted him as an affociate both 
in his title and government ; and Demetrius approved him- 
felf not only the dutiful fon, but the loyal fubje& and at- 
tached friend. Anc. Un. Hitt. vol. vii. p. 443—479. vol. 
Vill. p. 1.—7. 

Anticonus Gonatas, fo called from the place of his 
birth, was the fon of Demetrius Poliorcetes, and grandfon 
of the preceeding Antigonus, and diftinguifhed by his pru- 
dence and mildnefs more than by his valour. His hereditary 
claims to the dominions of Demetrius, which comprehended 
feveral cities of Greece and the kingdom of Macedon, in- 
volved him in various contefts, in which he alternately fuc- 
ceeded and was-defeated. After the death of Softhenes, and 
the evacuation of Macedon by the Gauls, he afferted his 
claim, which he had before done without effet again{t Pto- 
lemy Ceraunus; but on this occafion he was oppofed by 
Antiochus Soter; the event of the conteft was favonrable, 
and he was reftored to his poffeffions. He afterwards efta- 
blifhed himfelf by defeating the Gauls, who made an irrup- 
tion into his kingdom; but was himlelf expelled by Pyr- 
rhus, king of Epirus. He afterwards recovered a great part 
of Macedon ; and followed Pyrrhus to the neighbourhood 
of Argos. But the inhabitants wifhed neither of the contend- 
ing princes to enter their city. Pyrrhus acquiefced, and at 
the fame time challenged Antigonusto determine the.contet 
by {ingle combat. To this challenge Antigonus replied, 
“That in making war, he ufed not only arms, but time; 
and that if Pyrrhus was weary of life, there were many ways 
to death, which lay dire@tly before him.” Pyrrhus, in a con- 
flit that enfued, was flain: and when the fon of Antigonus 
brought the head of the vanquifhed prince to his father in 
triumph, Antigonus thruft his fon from him with difdain : 
‘“¢ Barbarous wretch!” fays he, « doft thou think, that he 
whofe grandfather was thus flain, and. whofe father died a 
captive, fhould rejoice at fuch a fight ?? Then covering the 
head with his robe, he bedewed it with bis tears, and or- 
dered the body to be fought, and burned with all the fune- 

ral 
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ral honours due toa king. When Helenus, the fon of Pyr- 
rhus, was brought to him by the fame fon, who had treated 
his captive kindly ; Well, my fon,’’ faid Antigonus, * this 
is better than you did before ; however, you have done lefs 
than your duty ftill, becaufe you have futfered a perfon of 
his quality to approach me in that thread-bare coat, which 
is not adilgrace to him, but to our victory.’ Having enter- 
tained Helenus with refpect, and comforted him for the lofs 
of his father, he fet himat liberty. He alfo extended his fa- 
vourto the principal officers in the army of Pyrrhus, and in- 
corporated the troops they commanded in his own. In the 
clofing years of hislife and reign he governed his fubjeéts in 
Macedonia, recovered to him from the Gauls by his fon 
Demetrius, in peace ; and enlarged bis authority, and con- 
ciliated the attachment of the people both to himfelf and to 
his defcendants. On occation of the fiege of Thebes, in the 
earlier period of his life, he remonftrated with his father on 
account of the lofs of fo many lives for an obje& fo inconfi- 
derable. Neverthelefs, he was eminently dittinguifhed by 
filial afestion and re{pect to his father ; for when he was made 
prifoner by Seleucus, he offered himfelf as hoftage to pro- 
cure his liberty ; and not fucceeding, wore deep mourning, 
and declined participating in any feltivities, while his father 
remained in prifon ; and on the news of his death, he pre- 
pared a fleet, with which he failed to meet his afhes, which 
he received with the utmoft fenfibility and refpe&t. One of 
the leaft honourable tranfa€tions of his life, was his gaining 
polleffion of the citadel of Corinth by means of a ftratagem, 
the fuccefs of which threw him into a phrenzy of joy ; and 
of the power which he acquired by this event, he made 
ufein augmenting his dominions in Greece, avd fuppozting 
the petty tyranis againft the free ftates. The Achzans, 
under their illuftrious chief Aratus, vigoroufly oppofed him, 
and at length recovered Corinth ; -but Antigonns, indifpofed 
to war, purfued his courfe of artful’ and peaceable policy. 
After a reign of 34 years, and having attained the age 
of above 80 years, he died, ante Chriit. 343, and was fuc- 
ceeded by his fon Demetrius II. Anc. Un. Hilt. vol. viii. 
Pp: 53—62. 

Axticonus Doson, q. d. will give, fo called becaufe he 
was more ready to promife than to perform, fucceeded his 
brother Demetrius II., whofe widow he married, in the 
throne of Macedon ; and was diftinguifhed by his great ta- 
Jents-in maintaining peace at home, and profecuting war 
abroad; by his reputation for juftice ; by clemency towards 
his enemies ; and by affability and kindnefs towards his 
friends. The Acheans invited him into Greece, to aid 
them in countera@ting the power of Cleomenes, king of 
Sparta, who was himlelf affifted by the Aitolians. The 
citadel of Corinth was put into his hands; and Aratus, 
who was now become a friend to the Macedonians, was 
ditinguifhed by his refpeétful attention, Whilft the greater 
part of his army was abfent, be declined an engagement with 
Cleomenes ; but as foon as his forces arrived, he totally de- 
feated him at Seilafia; and by this viétory, became matter 
ef the hitherto unconquered city of Sparta, which, how- 
ever, he treated with great lenity, and left free. He then 
made a precipitate march back into Macedonia, in order to 
refit the Tilyrians, who had, during his abfence, invaded that 
kingdom. In his return, he reftored the litule republic of 
Tegea; and arriving at Argos, during the celebration of 
the Nemzan games, he received many teltimonies of refpeét 
front the Grecian ftates. The deliverance of his country 
coft him his life; for in a battle with the Ilyrians, though 
vidtory was decifive and complete in favour of the Macedo- 
nians, the king fell a fucrifice, not to the fword of the 
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enemy, but to the exertion he ufed in.ftraining his voice 
during the engagement, and to a fpitting of blood that 
was the confequence of thisexertion. This foon terminated 
in his death, ante Chrift. 221, Having, diced, as he had lived, 
in the fervice of his country, he appointed for his fuc- 
ceflor Philip, his brother’s fon, to whom he had aéted the 
part of a kind and faithful guardian. Anc. Un. Hitt. vol. 
viii. p. 63—66. 

Anticonus, king of the Jews, the fon of Ariflo~ 
bulus [I., was eftablifhed on the throne of Judea by the 
affittance of the Parthians. Soon after his acceflion, he 
caufed the ears of his uncle Hyrcan, the high priett, to be 
cut off, that he might be incapacitated for the office; but 
Herod, who had betrothed, and afterwards married, Ma- 
riamne, the grand-dauchter of Hyrcan, inveited Jerufalem, 
and at length, after a liege of fix months, took it by florm. 
With this event, which happened ante Chrilt. 37, ended 
the reign of the Afmoneags, which had continued 129 years, 
from Judas Maccabeus to Antigoans, the lalt male of that 
race who bore the regal title. Sofius, governor of Syria, 
who commanded the Roman forces, and who had affilted 
Herod on this occafion, having prefented a crown of gold 
to the temple, “left Jerufalem, and conveyed Amtigonus in 
chains to Antony ; by whom he was, at the earneil folicit- 
ations of Herod, put to a fhameful death in the third year 
ofhis reign. Anc. Un. Hitt. vol. iit. p. 159. 

Anticonus Carystivs, a philofopher and hiflorian, 
flourifhed under the Prolemies Lagusand Philadelphus, about 
300 years before Chrift. He wrote feveral lives of philofo- 
phers, an heroic poem, entitled, * Antipater,’’ mentioned 
by Athenzus, and other works; but none are extant, except 
a collection of wonderful 


Tsoptav wapadotwy Luvayoyn, 
ftories corcerning animals and other natural bodies, 


compiled from various authors. This work .was” firft 
publithed by Xylander, with a Latin verfion, at Bafil, in 
568, Svo.; and reprinted at Leyden, by Meurfius, in 
619, 4to. Fabric. Bib. Gree. lib. iii. ¢. 27. § 8. tom, ii. 
672. = 
Anticonus Socu us, a Jew, was born at Socho, on 
the borders of Judza, flourithed in the time of Eleaser the 
high prieft, about 300 years before Chrift, and was a dif- 
ciple of Simeon the Juft. Offended at the innovations, 
which were introduced by the patrons of the traditionary 
in{titutions, and particularly at the pretenfions which were 
made to meritorious works of fupererogation, by which men 
hoped to eftablifh a title to extraordinary temporal rewards, 
he {trenuoufly maintained and taught, that men ought to 
ferve God, not like flaves for hire, but from a pure and 
difintereited principle of virtue. This refined doétrine, op- 


poled by Antigonus merely to the expedtation of a temporal” 
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recompence for works of religion and charity, was mif- 


iaterpreted by his followers, and extended to the rewards of — 


a future life; aud particularly by Sadec and Baithofus, two 
of his difciples, who taught that no future recompence was 
to be expected, and confequently that there would be no 
refurrection of the dead. This do@trine they taught to 
their followers; and hence arofe, about 200 years before 
Chrift, the fe& of the Baithofei, or Sudducees. Brucker, 
Hitt. Philof. by Enfield, vol. ii. p. 172. f 

ANTIGRAPHE, from a, and yeatw, L awrite, in 


Antiquity, denotes a law-fuit about kindred, whereby a per- 


fon claimed relation to fuch or fuch a family. 


The antigraphe appears to have been the fame with wapae 


xaracorn. 


ANTIGRAPHUS, in Antiquity, an officer of Athens, 


who kept a counterpart of the apodedi, or chief treafurer’s 
accounts, 


’ 


eer. 
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accounts, to prevent miftakes, and keep them from being fal- 
fified. Potter Arch. lib.i. c. 14. 

Anrticraruus is alfo ufed, in Middle Age Writers, for 
a fecretary or chancellor. He is thus called, according to 
the old gloffarifts, on account of his writing anfwers to the 
letters fent to his mafter. The antigraphus is fometimes 
alfo called archigraphus ; and his dignity antigraphia, or ar- 
chigraphia. Du-Cange. 

AnTicrapuus is alfo ufed in Ifidorus for one of the notes 
of fentences, which is placed with a dot to denote a diverlity 
of fenfe in tranflations. 

Anticraruus is alfo applied, in Leclefiafical Writers, to 
an ABBREVIATOR of the papal letters. In which fenfe 
the word is ufed by pope Gregory the Great in his Re- 

er. 
rey late days, the office of antigraphus confifts in making 
minutes of bulls from the petitions agreed to by his holinefs, 
and renewing the Bucts after engrofling. ~ 

ANTIGUA, called alfo An TEGo,in Geography, one of the 
Antilles or Caribbee iflands, belonging to Britain, and lying 
about 20 leagues eaft from St. Chriftopher’s, and-ro north- 
eaft from Montferrat ; and being about 50 miles in circum- 
ference, is reckoned the largeft of all our Leeward iflands. 
It contains 59,838 acres of land, of which about 34,000 are 
appropriated to the growth of fugar, and pafturage annexed ; 
its other principal ftaples are cotton-wool and tobacco ; and 
in favourable years it furnifhes great quantities of provifions. 
Antigua was one of the Carbbee iflands difcovered by 
Colon, in his fecond voyage, and is faid to have been 
planted by the Englifhin 1632. he firft regular grant of 
it was made by Charles II. about 1663, to William lord 
_ Willoughby of Parham. The French were matters of this 

ifland for a few years, but in 1668 it was reftored to the 
Englifh by the treaty of Breda. It owes its chief profperity 
to the attention of colonel Chriflopher Codrington, selon in 
1674, removed from Barbadoes to Antigua; and having 
been appointed captain-general and governor of all the Lee- 
ward Iflands, made this the feat of his government. He 
applied his knowledge in fugar-planting with fuch good effe& 
and fuccefs, that others, animated by his example, and 
affiited by his advice and encouragement, adventured in the 
fame line of cultivation. The climate of Antigua is hotter 
than that of Barbadoes, and fo fubje& to hurricanes, that 
if it were not for the convenience of its fituation and har- 
bours, it would probably be uncultivated and defert. Its 
foil is of two different kinds; the one, a black mould on a 
fubftratum of clay, which is naturally rich, and in favour- 
able feafons, when unchecked by the droughts to which the 
ifland is fubje&t, very productive. The other is a ftiff clay 
on a fubftratum of marl; lefs fertile than the former, and 
_ abounding with a kind of grafs which is not capable of 
_ being eradicated, fo that many eftates once profitable, are 
now covered with it, and fo impoverifhed, as to become 
either pafture land or utterly abandoned. Exclufively of 

fuch deferted land, and fuch part of the ifland that is alto- 
gether unimproveable, the whole of it may be faid to be 
under cultivation. It is not eafy to afcertain an average 
return of the crops; becaufe they vary to fuch a degree, 
that the quantity of fugar exported from this ifland in fome 
years is five times greater than in others. In 1779, were 
fhipped 3,352 hogfheads, and 579 tierces, and in 1782 the 
crop was 15,102 hogfheads, and 1,603 tierces. Mr. B, Ed- 
wards is of opinion, that the ifland has progreffively de- 
creafed both in produce and in white population. It ap- 
pears from the returns to government in 1774, that the 
white inhabitants of all ages and fexes were 2;5yo, and the 
Pan mares 37,909 5 and 17,000 hogfheads of fugar of 
OL, ii, 
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16 ewt. are reckoned a good faving crop; which is about 
a hogfhead of {ugar per acre for each acre that is cut. 

Antigua is dvided into fix parifhes and 11 diftriéts, and 
contains fix towns and villages : viz. St. John’s, the capital, 
Parham, Falmouth, Willoughby Bay, Old Road, and 
James Fort, of which the two firft are legal ports of entry. 
No ifland in that part of the world can boait of fo many 
excellent harbours ; the principal of which are Englifh har- 
bour and St. John’s, both well fortified; and at the former, 
the Britifh government has eftablifhed a royal navy-yard and 
arfenal, and conveniencies for careening fhips of war. ‘The 
governor of the Leeward Iflands is generally ftationary at 
Antigua; in hearing and determining caufes frem the other, 
iflands, he prefides alone ; but in caufes arifing.in Antigua, 
he is affifted by his council; and by an act of afflembly of 
this ifland, confirmed by the crown, the prefident, and a 
certain number of the council’ may determine chancery 
caufes, during the abfence of the governor-general. The 
other courts of this ifland are a court of king’s bench, a 
‘court of common pleas, and acourt of exchequer. The 
legiflature of Antigua is compofed of the commander in 
chief, a council of 12 members, and an aflembly of 25. 
This legiflature prefented che firft example of the melioration 
of the criminal law, refpeGting negro flaves, by giving the 
accufed party the benefit of a trial by jury; and allowing, 
in the cafe of capital conviGtion, four days between the time 
of fentence and execution. The military eftablifhment ge- 
nerally confilts of two regiments of infantry, and two of 
foot militia, befides the force raifed in the ifland. ‘The 
Moravians have been aétive in their endeavours to enlighten 
the minds of the negroes, and to lead them into the know- 
ledge of religious truth; and the number of converted 
negro flaves under the care of the brethren, at the end of 
the year 1787, was 5,465. St. John’s lies in N. lat.17° 4! 
30”. W. long. 62° 9’. Edwards’s Weft Indies, vol. i. 
P»437—455- 

ANTIGUGLER, is a crooked tube of metal, fo bent 
as eafily to be introduced into the necks of bottles, and 
ufed in decanting liquors, without difturbing them. For 
this purpofe the bottle fhould be a little inclined, and about 
half a fpoonful of the liquor poured out, fo as to admit an 
equal quantity of air; let one end of the bent tube be 
ftopped with the finger, whilft the other is thruft into the 
body of the liquor near to the bubble of air already ad- 
mitted. When the finger is taken off, the bottle will have 
vert, and the liquor will run out fteadily and undifturbed. 
See SipHon. 

ANTIHECTICS, in the Materia Medica, remedies 
againft he¢tical diforders. 

ANTIHECTICUM Porerii, in Pharmacy, a celebrated 
chemical preparation, made of equal quantities of tin and 
chalybeated regulus of antimony, by melting them in a 
large crucible, and putting to them, by little and little, 
three times. the quantity of nitre: the detonation being 
over, the whole is to be washed with warm water till no 
faltnefs remains. 

This was formerly efteemed a very penetrating medicine, 
making way into the minuteft paflages, and fearching even 
the nervous cells ; whence its ufe in heétic diforders, from 
which it derives itsname. It was accordingly recommended 
in heavinefs of the head, giddinefs, and dimnefs of fight, 
from whence proceed apoplexies, and epilepfies ; and in all 
affeGtions and foulneffes of the vifcera of the lower belly ; 
and alfo in the jaundice, dropfies, and all kinds of cachexies. 
Quincy adds, that there is fcarcely a preparation in the che- 
mical pharmacy of greater efficacy in mott obftinate chronic 


diempers. But Neumann obferves, that it has no claim to 
ZE antihectic 
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antihedtic virtues, nor indeed to any falutary operation ; 
and it is now generally difregarded. See Neumann's Chem. 
Works, p. 8y, and 138. 

It is alfo called antimonium diaphoreticum joviale. There 
are divers methods of preparing it, given by Wedelius, 
Etmuller, &c. A learned author fpeaks of it as fatal to 
confumptive perfons. Junker fays of it, that in heétic fever, 
it is rather injurious than falutary, Gmelin’s Apparatus 
Medic. vol. i. p.235- , 

ANTILEGOMENA, in Scripture Critici/m, an expref- 
fion denoting doubtful, but acknowledged by molt to be 
genuine, one of the three claffes into which Eufebius has 
diftributed the books of the New Teltament ; the other two 
are homologonmena, #. e. of undoubted authority, and notha 
or {purious. ‘To this clafs he refers the epiltles afcribed to 
James and Jude, the fecond of Peter, with the fecond and 
third of John, whether they were written by the evangelif, 
or by another perfon.of the fame name. He is of opinion 
that thefe books may be received as genuine produétions of 
the Apottolic age, even if they were not written by the evan- 

elifts. Tufeb. Eccl. Hift. lib. iii. c. 2. 

ANTILEXIS, from avrreyx, Lcontradid,in Antiquity, de- 
notes a new trial granted in the Athenian judicatories, where 
judgment had before paffed againft a party for non-appearance. 

ANTILIBANUS, in Ancient Geography, a chain of 
mountains in Coelo-Syria, which ran parallel to the other 
chain denominated Libanus, and both extended from fouth 
to north. Antilibanus was to the ealt, and commenced 
nearly to the north of Upper Galilee, from which it was 
feparated by mount Hermon, and reaghed almott to Helio- 
polis, where it terminated; and thus a diltinétion is efta- 
blifhed between Libanus and Antilibanus, though the fcrip- 
tures call them both by the fame common name, Lebanon. 
The long valley that was fituated between thefe two chains 
of mountains was called Coelo-Syria. Thefe mountains are 
now inhabited by thefe femi-chriftians called Drufes. The 
Jordan has its fource in thefe mountains. 

ANTILLARUM, in Concholozy, a fpecies of NERITA, 
very frequent on the fhores of the Antilles iflands. ‘The 
fhell is fub-globofe and black ; within white, grooved, and 
flriated ; vertex obtufe; and both pillar and outer lip rugofe 
and denticulated. Gmelin. 

AntTILiarum, in Ornithology, a fpecies of FaLco, de- 
ferbed in L’Hiftoire des Antilles, tom. ii. p. 252, under 
the name of Mansfenny, after Buffon; and likewife called 
le faucon des Antilles by Briffon, Orn.i. p. 361. This is 
the falco Antillarum of Gmelin, who fays it is brown, crown 
black, and belly white; and Mansfenny of Latham, who 
charaéterifes it {pecifically as having the body totally brown. 
This bird has the fhape and plumage of an eagle, but is 
{maller, being not much bigger than a falcon, and has legs 
and claws double the fize in proportion to thofe of the falcon 
tribe. It is found in the Antilles or Caribbee iflands, and 
feeds on {mall birds, fnakes, lizards, &c. 

ANTILLES, in Geography, a denomination differently 
applied by various geographers. he term is applied by 
Hoffman (Lexic. Univ.), to the Windward or Charibbzean 
iflands only; and he fays, “dicuntur Antile America 
quafi ante infulas Americe, nempe ane majores infulas finus 
Mexicani”. Rochfortand Du Tertre explain the word nearly 
in the fame manner; whilft M, D’Anville applies the name 
to thofe iflands only which are’ anti-infule, or more 
immediately oppofed to, or fituated again{ft the continent. 
Thus he terms Cuba, Hifpaniola, Jamaica, and Porto-Rico, 
the Great Antiles ; and the {mall iflands of Aruba, Curagoa, 
Bonair, and Margarita, and fome others near the coalt of 
Caraccas on the fouthern peninfula, the /e/s > altogether ex- 
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cluding the Charibbaan iflands. The Spanith hiftoriane 
plainly prove, that the word Antilia was applied to Hifpa- 
niola and Cuba, before the difcovery either of the Windward 
ilands, or any part of the American continent. This ap- 
pears from a paflage in the firlt book of the firft decad of 
Peter Martyr, bearing date from the court of Spain, Nov, 
1493, eight months only after Columbus’s return from his 
firft expedition: ‘* Ophiram infulam fefe reperiffe refert, fed 
cofmographorum tra¢tu diligenter confiderato, Antilie ine 
ful funt ille et adjacentes alie ; hanc Hifpaniolam appel- 
lavit, &g.’? The clufter of iflands, denominated the An- 
tilles, is ufually divided into Great and Small. They lie 
from 18 to 24 degrees of N. lat. and are by many geogra- 
phers diftinguifhed into Windward and Leeward iflands 5. 
and they lie in the form of a bow, ftretching from the coaft 
of Florida north to that of Brazil fouth. he Greater An- 
tilles have ufually been made to comprehend Cuba, Hifpa+ 
niola, Jamaica, and Porto-Rico; and the Lefs to include 
Aruba, Curacoa, Bonair, Margarita, and fome others 
near the coalt of Terra Firma, See each under its proper 
head. See alfo Carispers. 

If we examine, fays M. Buffon, the pofition of the An- 
ulles, beginning with the ifland of Trinidad, which is the 
fouthernmolt, it is impoffible to doubt but that Trinidad, 
Tobago, the Grenades, St. Vincent, Martinico, Marigalante,. 
Antigua, Barbadoes, and all the adjacent ifles, once formed 
a chain of mountains, which extended from fouth to north, 
like Newfoundland, and the country of the Efquimaux. 
The direction alfo of the Antilles from ealt to welt, if we 
begin with Barbadoes, and pafs on to St. Bartholomew, 
Porto-Rico, St. Domingo, and Cuba, is nearly the fame 
with the coafts of Cape Briton, Arcadia, and New Eng- 
land. All thefe iflands lie fo contiguous, that they may be 
regarded as a continued belt of land, and as the moft ele- 
vated parts of a country now occupied by the fea. Thefe. 
iflands, therefore, he confiders as relics of ancient continents,, 
that feemed to unite the old continent with America. Buf-. 
fon’s Works, by Smellie, vol. i. p.316,, vol. ix. p. 192. 

ANTILLON, in Geography, a town of Spain, in Na= 
varre, five leagues from Balbattro. 

ANTILOCHUS, in Entomology, a {pecies of PAPILIO. 
that inhabits North America. The wings are tailed, and 
yellow both above and beneath, with black bands and mare. 
gin ; tail white, and as long asthe wings.. Linneus, Fabri- 
cius, &c. This is papilio caudatis maximus ftriis umbrifque 
nigris of Petiver muf. p. 50. n. 505. 

ANTILOGARITHM, the comprement of the ro- 
GARITHM of a fine, tangent, or fecant ; and it is found by 
beginning at the left hand, and fubtracting each figure from: 
g, and the laft figure from 10, 

ANTILOGY, aroyia, q. d. contrary faying, a contra< 
diGion between two expreffions or paffages in an author. 

Tirinus has publifhed a large index of the feeming antilo- 
gies in the Bisie, i.e. texts which apparently contradi& 
each other, but which are all explained and reconciled by 
him, in his comments on the Bible. Dom. Magri, a Mal- 
tefe of the Oratory in Italy, has attempted the like; but. 
he has done little more than rehearfe what occurs of that. 
kind in the principal commentators. 

ANTILOIMICA, in the Materia Medica, medicines. 
which preferve againft the plague. 

ANTILOPE, in Lntomology, a {pecies of tucanus that 
inhabits Africa, and is defcribed in the Stockh. Tranf. 1787. 
The jaws are exferted, and bimarginated on the interior 
fide; upper margin two-toothed, lower margin five-toothed. 
Swederus, Gmelin; found in Sierra Leona;, it is brown, and 
rather {mooth. 

AntTi- 
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Antitops, in Zoology, See AnrEtore. 

ANTILUTHERANS, in Ecclefiaftical Hiffory, a fe& 
or party among the ancient reformers, who maintained opi- 
nions, chiefly in relation to the eucharift, different from 
thofe of Luther. 

Such were Caroloftadius and his followers, called alfo Sacra- 
méntas ians ; and thofe of Zuinglius, denominated Zuinglians. 

The feét of Antilutherans, at firft confined within narrow 
bounds, in a few years time fubdivided into fix or feven infe- 
rior fe&ts; and ere long into an infinite number, more vari- 
oufly denominated. , 

ANTILYSSUS pulvis, in Medicine, is compofed of equal 
parts of the LICHEN cinereus terre/lris, & piper niger. It is 
reckoned ufeful in preventing the rabies canina. Phil. 
Tranf. N° 448. 

The pulvis antilyffus of Hill, compofed of half a feruple 
of alum, half an onnce of chalk, three drams of bole-armo- 
niac, one dram of the root of helenium, and fix drops of oil 
of anifeed, is c6mmended by Heyfham for preventing hydro- 
phobia. Med. and Philof. Com. Edinb. vol. i. p. i. Lond, 
1777-8. 

TAN TIMACHUS, in Biography, aname applied to three 
Greek poets, of whom the moft celebrated was the fon of 
Hipparchus, a native either of Claros or the neighbouring Co- 
lophon, who flourifhed in the 93d Olympiad, about 408 years 
before Chrift. He was reckoned one of the fix moft famous 
Greek poets ; and he is ranked by Quinétilian next to Homer, 
at a great diltance, in heroic poetry. His great work was a 
*« Thebaid,’’ or an epic poem on the war of Thebes. It is 
faid that it confifted, before the feven chiefs were brought to 
the fiege, of 24 books; and at a public recital of his piece, 
all his auditors, except one, deferted him : but this one was 
Plato ; and Antimachus declared, that he would read on, 
as Plato alone was equal to the whole audience. When his 
fame was almolt forgotten, the emperor Adrian endea~ 
voured to revive it, and to give him the priority to Homer; 
but a Roman emperor could not do this. Antimachus 
wrote a poem to Lyde, fuppofed to be either his wife or his 
miftrefs, the celebrity of which may be inferred from the 
mention of it by Ovid: 

« Nec tantum Clario Lyde dile&ia poetx.” 
“ More lov’d than Lyde by the Clarian bard.” 


Nothing of this writer has reached modern times. Voflius, 
Gen. Biog. . 

ANTIMACHUS, in Eatomology, a f{pecies of partrio 
that inhabits Africa. The wings. are indented, long, and 
black ; interior pair {potted with rufous ; diflc of the pofte- 
rior pair rufous, radiated, and marked with biack fpots. Fa- 
bricius, &c. ; 

ANTIMACO, Marx Anrony, in Biography, a learned 
Italian, was born at Mantua about the year 1473. He {pent 
five years at Greece in the ftudy of the Greek language ; and 
__on his return opened a fchool at Mantua for the ftudy of this 
language and of polite literature, which became famous. 
He purfued the fame employment at Ferrara, where he died 
in 1552. Antimaco tranflated feveral pieces from the Greek, 
which were printed at Bafil in 1540, together with an ora- 
‘tion in praife of Grecian literature. He alfo wrote Latin 

oems. ‘Tirabofchi, Gen. Biog. 

ANTIMENSIUM, akind of confecrated table-cloth, oc- 
cafionally ufed in the Greek church, in places where there 
is no proper altar. , 

F. Goar obferves, that in regard the Greeks had but few 
confecrated churches, and that confcrated altars are not 
things eafy to be removed ; that church has, for many ages, 
made ufe of certain confecrated ftuffs, or linens, cailed an- 
timenfia, to ferve the purpofes thereof. 
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AwntTimenstum, in the Greek Church, anfwers to the al- 
tare portabile, or portable altar, in the Latin church. They 
are both only of late invention, though Habertus would 
have them as old as St. Bafil. But Durant and Bona do 
not pretend to find them in any author before the time of 
Gregory and Charlemagne. 

AnTimeEnsia is alfo applied to other tables, ufed in offices 


of religion, befides thofe whereon the eucharilt is adminif- 
tered : fuch, e. gr. are thofe whereon the hott is « xpofed, &c. 
The origin of the antimenfia is deferibed by Meurfius : when 
the bifhop had confecrated a church, the cloth which had 


been fpread on the ground, and over the commnnion-table, 
was torn in pieces, and_diftributed among the priefts, who 
carried each a fragment away, to ferve to cover their tables 
in their churches and chapels. Not that it was neceflary 
that fuch cloths fhould be laid on all tables, but only on 
thofe which either were not confecrated, or at leaf whofe 
confecration was doubted of. 

ANTIMENSIUS, an ancient officer in the Greek 
church, whofe bufinefs it was to introduce and place the 
communicants at the euchariit. 

Some have imagined that he had the care of the antimen/fa. 
But this rather belonged to the office of great /cevophylax, 
He is otherwife called chief of the antimen/ii. 

ANTIMERIA, from avn, and yspos, @ part, in Grams 
mar, a figure whereby one part of ipeech is ufed for ano- 
ther: e. gr. velle fuum cuigue eff; for voluntas fui cuigue oft; 
alfo populus laté rex for populus late regnans. 

ANTIMERIA, ina more reftrained fenfe, is a figure where- 
by the noun is repeated inftead of the pronoun. 

The antimeria is frequent in the Hebrew, and is fome- 
times retained in our verfion of the Old Teftament 3 accord- 
ingly, e. gr. Hear my voice, ye wives of Lamech, for my 
wives. Gen. ch. iv. ver. 23. 
ANTIMETABOLE, in Rhetoric, a figure which fets 
two things in oppofition to each other. 

The word is compounded of avr, againf?, and Hlaborn, 
from pernbarrw, L fhift, or transfer ; i. e. a shifting, or fetting 
two things over againft each other. ‘ 

This figure is twice exemplified in an apophthegm of Mus 
fonius ; which, on account of its excellence, is called aureum 
monitum, the golden maxim or precept : 
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EVES 
In Englith thus: 

« Allowing the performance of an honourable a@ion to 
be attended with labour; the labour is foon over, but the 
honour immortal: whereas, fhould even pleafure wait on 
the commiffion of what is difhonourable, the pleafure is foon 
gone, and the difhonour eternal.”?—~ 

ANTIMETATHESIS, from avTt, and peroribnys, L 
transfer, in Rhetoric, is the inverfion of the parts or members 
of an ANTITHESIs. Such is that of Cicero, in Verrem, 
lib, iv. cap. 52. “ Compare this peace with that war ; 
the arrival of this govenor with the vi@ory of that gene- 
ral; his profligate troops with the invincible army of the 
other; the luxury of the former with the temperance of 
the latter: you will fay, that Syracufe was founded by 
him who took it; and taken by him, who held it when 
founded.” 

ANTIMILO, in Geography, a {mall defert ifland of the 
Archipelago, a few miles north-welt of Milo, and like it ap- 

earing volcanic. 

ANTIMISIUM, in Antiquity, a table placed before the 
Roman tribunal or judgment-feat. 

Whiat relation this has to the antimenfia in the Greek 
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church, does not appear. Some writers confound them to- 
ether as the fame thing. 

ANTIMONA RCHICAL, from avrs and Ove XIKOS, 
povs, alone, and cpxn, dominion, fomething that oppoles 
or {tands again{t monarely or kingly government. 

Antimonarchical is frequently ufed in the fenfe of repub- 
lican. 

ANTIMONARCHIST, a perfon who maintains anti- 
monarchichal principles. 

Buchanan, Milton, Hottoman, Languet, Ludlow, Sid- 
ney, and others, are celebrated antimonarchilts. 

ANTIMONARCHOMACHL, from avripovapyxos, and 
pan, contef s antimonarchomachifts, is ufed by {ome politiéal 
writers to denote maintainers of monarchichal or abfolute 
power velted by divine right in the perfons of princes. In 
which fenfe, antimonarchomachi ttand oppofed to monarcho- 
machi. 

King James the Firlt, Salmafius, Peter du Moulin, bifhop 
Bramhall, Albericus Gentilis, Ziegler, William and George 
Barclay, Bochart, &c. have diftinguifhed themfelves in the 
clafs of monarchomachifts. Acker has treated profefledly 
of the monarchomachitts and antimonarchomachitts. 

ANTIMONIALS, in Medicine, denote preparations of 
antimony, or remedies whereof antimony is the bafis or prin- 
cipal ingredient. 

Antimonials ave chiefly of an emetic tendency; though 
they may be fo qualified as to become either cathartic or 
diaphoretic, or even only alterative. See Warn’s Pill. 

Anantimonial cup, made either of glafs of antimony, or 
of antimony prepared of falt-petre, though a fub{tance indif- 
fuluble by the ftomach, will give a ftrong cathartic or emetic 
quality to any liquor poured into it, without any diminution 
ofits own weight. 


ANTIMONIATED, fomething tinged with the qua- 


lities, or refembling the appearances of antimony. 

Dr. Woodward {peaks of a kind of ftriated, or antimo- 
niated lead ore. 

ANTIMONY, Vrinus, Dreppess yuvoergcsloy, Gr. Stibiunm 
Farbafon, Lat. Spieffclas, Spief[glanz, Germ. Spit falas, Swed. 
Spidfglas, Dan. Pifgotz, Hung. Antimoine, Fr. Antimonio, 
Teal. Antimonja, Ruff. Proteus, leo ruber, plumbum nigrum, 
balneum regis, lupus metallorum, Alchem. 

Antimony is a brittle metal, of a brilliant white colour ; 
fufible ata moderate red heat ; and at a higher temperature, 
with accefs of air, it exhales a white inodorous vapour. It is 
foluble in nitro-muriatic acid, and precipitable from its fo- 
lution of a white colour by diftilled water, and of a deep 
brick-red by fulphuret of ammonia (volatile liver of ful- 
phur.) 


g 1. Ores of Antimony. 


Theantimonial ores have not as yet been analyfed with 
fufficient accuracy to clear up all doubts as to the nature of 
their contents; an arrangement of them mutt, therefore, as 
yet principally depend on their external characters. We 
fhall follow the example of Weidenmann,’ Emmerling, &c. 
in dividing them into feveral {pecies, though probably the 
whole may be reduced to the native, the fulphurated, and 
the oxydated. 

Sp. I. Native antimony. Gediegen /pief[zlas, Germ. 4n- 
timonium nativum, Werner. Antimoine natif, & A. blanche 
ou arfenicale, Dclifle, Hauy, and Born. 

Has a light tin-white colour, with an occafional fhade of 
yellow. Occurs maffive, diffeminated, or kidney-fhaped. 
Is iaternally of a brilliant metallic luftre. Its fraQture, is 
either flrait- or curved foliated. The fragments are ufually 
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large or {mall grained; feldom conchoidal, It is foft, ap- 
proaching to half hard, and of confiderable fpecific gravity. 

It melts with eafe on charcoal before the blowpipe, ex- 
haling a white arfenical fume, and readily amalgamates with 
mercury. 

By the analyfis of Mongez the younger, it appears to be 
a native alloy of antimony and arfenic, in the proportion of 
about 96 of the former to 4 of the latter. 

Native antimony is a mineral of very rare occurrence ; it 
was firft found in 1748, by Schwab, in the filver mines of 
Sahla in Sweden, with a gangue of calcareous {par ; and 
has fince been deteéted by Sage imbedded in quartz in the 
mines of Allemont in Dauphiné. 

Sp. Il. Sulphurated A.—Grey antimonial ore. Graues 
JSpieliglaferz, Germ, Mine d’Antimoine grife ou fulfureufe, 
Delile. datimoine fulphuré, Hauy. 

Of this ore there are three varieties, the compaét, foli- 
ated, and {triated. ‘ 

Var. 1. Compact. Dichtefyraues [picfzlafzrz, Germ. An- 
timonium mineralizatum grifeum denfum, Werner. 

The colour of this is lead grey, paffing into fteel-grey, 
and tarnifhes blue or purple on expofure to the air. It 
occurs maffive or diffeminated. Is of a metallic luftre, 
fhiniog or little fhining. Its frature is {mall-grained un- 
even. It flies, when broken, into irregular bluat-cornered 
fragments. Is foft, gives a bright metallic flreak, and is 
of confiderable {pecific gravity. 

It melts with great cafe before the blowpipe, and hurns 
with a blue flame, exhaling a copious white fulphurcous va- 
pour. 

It is the fearceft of the fulphurated antimonial ores, and is 
found principally with quartz and fpathofe iron ore at 
Braunfdort in Saxony, Goldkvonach in Bayreuth, Auvergne 
in France, and Majurka in Hungary. = 

Var.2. Foliated. Blaitriges graues [piefglaferz, Germ. 
Antim. mineraliz. grifeum lamellofum, Werner. c 

This differs from the former variety in the following par- 
ticulars. Colour, light fteel-grey.. Fracture fine grained 
foliated, fp. gr.4. 36. Occurs in quartz at Braunfdorf, and 
at Nagyag in Hungary. 

Var. 3. Striated. S¥rahliges graues fpief[elaferz, Germ. 
Aatim. mineraliz. grif. radiatum, Werner. 

Its colour is light tleel-grey, pafling into a blackifh grey, 
azure blue, golden yellow, and other fplendid iridefcent 
tints. It occurs difleminated, or in glandular mamillated 
and italaétitic maffes or cry{tallized. The primitive form of 
its cryltals has not yet been afcertained. Hauy has fhewn — 
that they are moft ealily and neatly divifible in one direétion 
only, parallel to their axes; other natural joints are, how- 
ever, difcernible by the varying reflection of light from — 
thefe furfaces when held before a candle. ‘The only cryftal- — 
line form that has hitherto been determined, is a comprefled 
hexahedral prif{m, terminated by obtufe tetrahedral pyramids — 
with trapezoidal furfaces (antimoiue fulfuré Jexocional of 
Hauy). See cryftallographical plates, fg. 206. Incidence 
of ons 134° 3 of Jon / 106° 30’; of Jon s 146°. Born 
alfo mentions {pecimens from Hungary and Norway of trun- 
cated tetrahedral prifms. The furface of the cryftals is ge- 
nerally marked longitudinally, with delicate ftrie, and pof- 
feffes much luftre. The internal luftre beth of the amor- 
phous and eryitallized kinds is metallic and bright, or little | 
fhining. Its fraiure is itriated either broad or narrow, ra=_ 
diating, diverging, or implicated. When broken, it flies 
into irregular prifmatic, or long granular fragments. q 
foft andbrittle. Specific gravity from 4.13. to 4.51. Its 
component parts, according to Bergman, are, ‘ ? 

74 anti- 
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44 antimony, 
26 fulphur. 
100 

The ar HY antimony alfo contains a {mall variable 
proportion of gold. 

This is the commoneft of all the antimonial ores: it is 
procured at Kremnitz and Telfobanya in Hungary, at Dra- 
vizain the Banat, Braunfdorf in Saxony, the Black Foreft in 
Swabia, Pereta in Tufcany, Lubillac in Auvergne, and 
Cornwall in England ; alfo in Spain, Mexico, and Siberia. 
The fplendid iridefcent {pecimens come principally from 
Hungary. ‘ 

Sulphurated antimony is fometimes confounded with oxyd 
of manganefe ; it may, however, be eafily diftinguifhed by 
the great eafe with which it is fufible even in the flame of a 
common candle: it differs alfo frem native antimony in ex- 
haling, when heated, a fulphureous, and not an arfenical 
odour; in being of a darker colour, and leaving a dark grey 
trace when rubbed on paper. : 

It is found, for the moft part, in primitive mountains, in 
micaceous fehiftus, and clay porphyry, mixed with pyrites 
and oxyds of iron: the gangue is fulphated barytes in Hun- 
gary, but elfewhere, for the moft part, quartz; alfo, though 
rarely, chalcedony fluor and calcareous [par. 

Sp. III.* Plumofe antimony. federerz, filler federerz, 
Germ. Mine d’argent grife antimoniaie, Delile. Antimoine 
Sulphuré argentifere, Hany. Antimonium plumofum mineraliza- 
tum argentiferum, Born. Antimonium mineralizat. grifeum 

~plumofum, Werner. 

The colour of plumofe antimony is fteel-grey, paffing 
into greyifh black, lead, or fmoak grey: by expofure to 
the air, it tarnifhes to an iridefcent blue. or yellow. It 
occurs in flender minute capillary cryftals invefting the fur- 
face of quartz and other minerals with a delicate brittle 
down or wool: the cryftals are fometimes fcarcely vifible to 
the naked eye, and fo implicated with each other, as to ap- 
pear like an amorphous cruft. According to Delifle, the 
form of the cryltals is that of a compreffed hexahedral 
prifm, terminated by dihedral fummits with pentagonal 
faces; the longitudinal ftrie, however, are generally fo 
ftrongly marked as to obfcure the fides of the prifm. Its 
luftre is femi-metallic, more or lefs glimmering. The fraGture 
is confufedly fibrous, and the fragments are indeterminate, 
It is brittle: fp. grav. 3.57. Before the blowpipe it emits 
a fmoke that depofits a white and yellow powder on the 
charcoal,'and the refiduum then melts into a black flag. No 
accurate analyfis has yet been made of it; but, according 
to Bergman, it confilts of antimony, iron, arfenic, fulphur, 
and fometimes filver. 

This fubftance is ranked by many mineralogilts among 
the filver ores; but improperly, as the proportion of filver is 
cafual and variable, and never exceeds 3% or 4 per cent. 

It is met with in the Saxon mines, efpecially that of 
Himmelfurft near Freyberg ; alfo at Stollberg in the Hartz, 
and Schemnitz in Hungary. 

Sp. IV. Red antimony. Rothes fpief[glaferz, Germ. 
Soufre doré natif firié, et Kermes mineral natif, Delifle. dn- 
timoine hydrofulfuré, Hauy. Antimonium auripigmento mine- 
ralizatum, Cronttedt. —Antimonium mineralizatum rubrum, 
Werner. 

The colour of red antimony is a deep crimfon approach- 
ing to blood red, fometimes, though feldom, clouded with 

iridefcent blue. It occurs generally in minute fhort hair, or 
needle-form cryftals, radiating or implicated: fometimes alfo 
it is found maflive or diffeminated, Its luftre is vitreous, 
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little thining. Its fra€ture is fine, and irregularly diverging 
fibrous. It is opaque, brittle but fomewhat elaftic: fp. 
grav. 4. to 4.7. 

Before the blowpipe it melts eafily and evaporates, ex- 
haling a flight fulphureous odour. i 

The only mineral with which it is liable to be confounded 
is the red filky oxyd of copper: this la‘t, however, "is of a 
brighter colour, and diffolves with effervefcence in nitrous 
acid, giving it a green tinge; the red antimony, on the 
contrary, is not diffolved, but becomes covered with a 
whitifh cruft. No accurate analyfis has yet been made of 
this ore; from its colour it was formerly fuppofed to con- 
tain arfenic and fulphurated antimony : according to Sage, 
however, it is a native mineral kermes. Thus much is cer- 
tain, that it is met with in the crevices, and invefting the 
furface of the common fulphurated antimony, and appears 
to be this in an advanced {late of natural decompolition : 


~the amorphous or maffive variety is frequently ftudded with 


{mall cryitals of native fulphur, in the form cf rhomboidal 
oétahedrons. 

It is met with at Braunfdorf in Saxony, Malazka and 
Cremnitz in Hungary, and Allemont in Dauphiné. 

Sp. V. White antimony. Muriated antimony, Kirwan. 
Weifs Spief[zlaferz, Spictglanz/path, Germ. Muriate d’anti- 
moine, Born. Antimoine oxydé, Hauy. -Antimonium minera- 
lizatum album, Werner. 

The colour of white antimony paffes from fnow-white 
through greyifh and yellowifh white into afh grey. It is. 
feldom found maffive, often radiating like zeolite, but gene- 
rally cryftallized in {mall and long quadrilateral prifms or 
rectangular tables, which are accumulated together in bun- 
dles or gelis. The furface of the cryftals is* plain, or lon- 
gitudinally {triated, and bright fhining or fpecular. Inter- 
nally this mineral is much fhining, or fbining with a vitreous 
luftre paffing into pearly. Fracture ftrait foliated. It flies 
when broken iato irregular, not particularly fharp-cornered 
fragments. Is tranflucid, foft, brittle, and heavy. 

In whole cry tals it decrepitates before the blowpipe ; but 
when powdered, it melts quictly and without difficulty, giving 
out.a white fmoak, and by degrees totally evaporates. Be- 
tween two coals it 1s reducible to the metallic {tate. 

From the analyfis of Klaproth, it feems to confift of anti- 
mony and muriatic acid; but the acicular variety from 
Dauphiné afforded Vauquelin, 

86 oxyd of antimony, 
3 oxyd of iron and oxyd of antimony, 
8 filex, 
3 lofs. 
1co . 

This beautiful, but uncommonly rare foffil, was firft difco. 
vered in 1782, by Mongez the younger, at Allemont in 
Dauphiné, mixed with native antimony : afterwards, in 1787, 
by Rofsler at Przibram on the furface of galena: it occurs 
alfo at Malazka in Hungary, with the red and fulphurated 
antimony. 

Sp. VI. Yellow antimony. Suppofed phofphorated anti- 
mony, Kirwan. Phofphate d’Antimoine, Fr. Gelb Spieff- 
glaferz, Germ. Anlimonium mineralizatum flavum, Werner. 

The colour of this is orange or wax yellow, or yellowifh 
white, pafling into black when tarnifhed.. It occurs in 
long ftriated needieform cryftals, or quadrilateral tables. It 
is fhining, and when black has a metallic luftre. Is foft, 
flexible, and heavy. 

Before the blowpipe it neithér flames nor fmokes, but 
melts eafily into a brittle fag, containing a {mall cnwaiie 
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bead of metal. It has not been analyfed. This mineral 
was firlt difcovered by Count Rafumawiky, in a vein of ful- 
phurated antimony at Fancigny in Savoy, and has fince 
been found at Malazkain Hungary. 

Sp. VII. Antimonial ochre. Spiefglafokker, Germ. dn- 
timonium ochraceum, Wemer. 

Its colour is ttraw or lemon yellow, and yellowihh grey. 
Occurs maflive, difminated or inveiting, Is dull; of a 
fine earthy fracture ; foft, brittle, and heavy. 

Before the blowpipe it becomes white, volatilizes, but 
does not melt. It effervefees Rrongly with borax, and 1s 
partially reduced. It has not yet been analyfed, but is fup- 
pofed by Kariten to be an oxyd of antimony. 

It is found at Braanfdorf near Freyberg, and in Hun- 
gary, mixed with {ulphurated and red antimony. 

Emmerling, vol. ii. Wiedenman, Randbuch, &c. Lenz, 
Verfuch, &c. vol. ii. Hauy, Traisé de Mineralogie, vol. iv. 
Delifle, Cryflellographic, vol. iii, Kirwan’s Miaeralogy, 
vol. ii. 

§ 2. 

All the aotimonial ores are eafily reducible before the 
blowpipe on charcoal; and by a continuation of the heat, 
they exhale a denfe fmoak of a white or yellowifh colour, 
with little or no arfenical odour, and depofit yellowith 
flowers, or white needleform cryltals, on the furface of the 
charcoal: thefe appearances are, however, liable to confi- 
derable modification on account of the variable proportion 
or lead, arfenic, fulphur, &c. that are ufually mixed with 
the antimony. A more Certain, therefore, though not fo 
expeditious a method of afcertaining the prefence of this 
metal, is to reduce 200 grains of the ore to fine powder, 
and dige(t it in a moderately diluted nitro-muriatic acid, in 
which the nitrous is not more than one-third of the mu- 
riatic part. The clear liquor, after flow digeftion for an 
hour, is to be decanted and reduced by evaporation to 
about half its bulk, and then poured into a large quantity 
of diftilled water: a copious white precipitate immediately 
takes place of antimonial oxyd, which when edulcorated 
and mixed with an equal weight of crude tartar, is to be 
put into a {mall lined crucible fitted with a cover, and by a 
moderate red heat the oxyd will be reduced into a metallic 
butten. 

The analyfis of antimonial ores prefents no particular dif- 
ficulties, except fuch as are common to all minerals in which 
arfenic enters. The following are the fubftances which have 
been found mixed with antimony, viz. iron, filver, lead, 
copper, arfenic, and fulphur; to which muft be added, 
filex and alumine, as compofing the ftony gangue, which 
cannot always be entirely feparated previous to analyfis. 

(a) Let 500 grains of the ore be reduced in an agate 
mortar to an impalpable powder, and afterwards mixed ima 
flafk with 1500 grs. of pure nitrous acid of fp. gr. £.25, and 
roo grs. of diftilled water ; digeft the mixture at a tempe- 
rature confiderably lefs than boiling, for an hour, then pour 
off the clear liquor, and add nitrous acid equal to half the 
quantity firft ufed; digeft this for a few minutes, and add 
by degrees, during the remainder of the digeftion, half as 
mueh diftilled water as acid; then pour off the clear liquor, 
and wath the refidue with diftilled water. 

(8) Add together the two nitrous folutions and the 
wafhings, and drop in a faturated folution of muriated foda 
as long as any precipitate takes place, and allow it to fland 
for a few hours ; pour off the liquor, and boil the precipi- 
tate in a little diftilled water; filter and edulcorate. Add 
the wafhings te the liquor. 
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(c) The precipitate (4), confifting oF muriated filver, 
and probably a little arfenic, being dried in a heat juft inferior 
to its fufion, is to be weighed, and reduced in a {mall crucible 
by twice its weight of pearlahh: 75 parts of filver denote 
100 of muriated filver, and if the produce of metal is Jefs 
than that obtained by calculation, tlhe deficiency may be fet 
down as arfenic. 

(¢) The nitrous folution (2), containing a great excefs 
of acid, is to be reduced to only a flight exce {fs by the ad- 
dition of potafh or foda; and is then to be treated with 
nitrated barytes for fulphuric acid: the fulphat of ba- 
rytes thus produced, contains the fulphur of the ore oxy- 
genated by the nitrous acid. This being feparated, add a 
faturated folution of fulphated foda, as long as any precipi- 
tation takes place. his is fulphated lead. 

(ec) The refidue of folution (d), being evaporated to 
drynefs, is to be mixed with foap, and heated in a fub- 
liming flafk, the arfenic will thus be obtained in a metallic 
{tate. 

(f) Upon the infoluble refidue (a) digeft two or three 
ounces of nitro-mutiatic acid, compofed of nitrous acid 1, 
muridtic acid 5, water 3. By this the antimony, iron, and 
copper will be diflolved, together with a little alumine and 
filex. Separate this from the undiffolved refidue, and pour 
the liquor into three or four times its quantity of diftilled 
water, and the oxyd of antimony will be precipitated. Se- 
parate this by filtration, wafh, and add the wafhings to the 
other liquor: 130 parts of oxyd of antimony well dried 
denote 100 of metal. 

(g) Evaporate the fluid (f) to a fmall bulk, and fuperfa- 
turate it with caultic ammoniac, the iron and earths will be 
precipitated, and the copper will be held in folution, giving 
it a blue colour. Separate the precipitate by a filter; and 
add fulphuric acid to the ammoniacal liquor till it becomes 
acidulous, then precipitate the copper by a bar of clean 
iron. 

(4) The precipitate (g) being digefted with a little cauftic 
potafh, the filex and alumine will diffolve, leaving the oxyd 
of iron behind. 

(i) The undiffolved refidue of (f) being dried and 
weighed, is to be ignited to drive off the tacts the 
quantity of which is denoted by thie lofs of weight after 
ignition, What remains is earth and a few atoms of me- 
tallic oxyd, which being fufed with black flux, will reduce 
the oxyd, and render the earths foluble in water. 

(4) The fulphated lead (d) is to be reduced by fufion with 
tartar, and the oxyd of antimony alfo by the fame method : 
being then weighed feparately, as much pure lead is to be 
added as wiil make the lead twice the weight of the anti- 


mony. The metals being melted together are to be divided — 


into two equal parts, and fubjected to cupellazion ; if any 
filver remains, its amount is to be added to that of (c). 
Bergman’s Eff. Klaproth’s Analytical Effays. Kirwan’s 
Mineralog. vol. ii. 


§ 3. Redudion of Antimonial Ores. 


The grey or fulphurated antimony is the only one of this 
metal that is found in fufficient abundance for the purpofes 
of manufacture, and the treatment that it undergoes is ex- 
tremely fimple. The larger pieces of the earthy or ftony 
matter of the gangue being firft picked out, the remainder is 
coarfely bruifed, and fubjeted to a low red heat in clofe 
veffels: the fulphurated metal then melts on account of its 
very eafy fulibility, leaving the impurities behind. This 
procefs is ufually performed in a crucible, whofe bottom, 
perforated with a number of {mell holes, is inferted into an~ 

other 
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other erucible. (See Chemiftry, Plate iv,) A. B. fy. 15, or 
connected with the lower crucible by means of a pipe, jig. 16. 
In each apparatus the ore is put into the upper crucible. 
which ferves the purpofe of a filter, by detaining the ftony 
impurities, while the melted metal flows into the lower re- 
eeptacle. Fig. 17, 18; 19, 20, 21, 22, are plans and 
fe€tions of the furnaces generally made ufe of. This me- 
thod, however, of extracting the ore is far from being the 
moft economical poffible, on account of the length of time 
neceflary to charge a multitude of crucibles, the expence 
of replacing thofe that are broken, and the extra quantity of 
fuel required when the ore is not in immediate contaét with 
the fame. On this account fome of the founderies in Hun- 
gary and France have altogether difcarded the crucibles, and 
melt the antimony in mafs by a reverberatory furnace, taking 
care to keep the furface of the metal covered with charcoal 
to prevent oxydation. Fig. 23 and 24 area plan and fec- 
tion of fuch a furnace. ‘The rough ore being placed in the 
bed A, and covered with chareoal, is gradually brought to a 
ftate of fufion ; and the plug at B being then withdrawn, 
the melted metal flows into the receptacle C. Fig. 25, 26, 
reprefent another kind of furnace for the fame purpofe made 
ufe of at Ramée in La Vendée. The fulphurated antimony 
thus obtained is remelted, and caft into loaves or cakes, 
forming the common or crude antimony of the fhops. 


§ 4. Regulus of Antimony. 


. The fulphurated ore of the preceding feétion having 
been long known by the name antimony, the term re- 
gulus of antimony was employed to defignate the pure 
metal: in the reformed nomenclature, on the other hand, 
the former of thefe fubftances is called fulphuret of anti- 
mony, and the latter fimply antimony. This ambiguity it 
is of confequence to be aware of, and we fhall endeavour to 
avoid it as much as poffible by ufing the term regulus of 
antimony wherever by fo doing the fenfe may be made 
clearer. 

The fubftance from which the regulus is prepared, whe- 
ther in the large way for the purpofes of commerce, or in the 
laboratory, is univerfally the native fulphuret. ‘This confilts 
of antimony and fulphur in the proportion, according to 
Bergman, of 74 of the former to 26 of the latter. Nu- 
merous methods have been propofed by different chemitls for 
the feparation of the metal, all of which may be conveniently 
arranged under the three following general heads. I. Re- 
duction by roafting. II. Reduétion by feorification. III. 
Reduétion by dry parting or precipitation. 

I. Reduétion by roafting. 

The native fulphuret of antimony being previoufly fepa- 
rated by fufion from all earthy impurities, as defcribed in 
§ 3, is to be pulverized and {pread thinly on the floor of a 
reverberatory furnace or mufile, to be freed from its fulphur 
by roafting. At the commencement of the precefs the fire 
muft be managed with particular care, and the temperature 
ought fcarcely to be greater than what is neceffary for the 
fufion of tin, otherwife the antimony will clog, and even 
melt, fo as to require being removed from the fire, and 
again pulverifed: as foon as the fumes of fulphur become 
vifible to the eye, in the form of a light lambent blue flame, 
it isa proof that the heat is fufficient; and the ore fhould 
now be continually ftirred with a tobacco-pipe, or any other 
earthen rod. In a fhort time the antimony will begin to 
oxydate, and affume a greyifh earthy appearance; the fire 
may then be raifed a little, to haften the evaporation of the 
fulphur ; and thus the operator may go on gradually in- 
creafing the heat as the ore will bear it; and continually 
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ftirring it, fo as to expofe frefh furfaces to the air. When 
the ore is moderately red-hot, and ceafes to give out a ful- 
phureous vapour (which will not be till after fome hours), 
the roafting is finifhed. By this means an afh grey oxyd ia 
obtained ; {till, however, not entirely free from fulphur, 
weighing from 30 to 36 per cent. lefs than the original ful- 
phuret. 

In order to obtain the regulus from this grey oxyd, the 
common way is to mix it with half its weight of crude tar- 
tar, and expofe it in a covered crucible to a full red-heat ; 
the tartar will thus be decompofed, its carbonaceous part 
ferving to deoxygenate the antimonial oxyd; and its alka- 
line bafe combining with the fulphur ftill contained in the 
ore, forms fulphuret of potafh, by which a portion of an- 
timony is held in folution, while the reft of the regulus, by 
its fuperior fpecific gravity, unites into a mafs at the bottom. 
of the crucible. The quantity of regulus obtained by this 
means in the large way, is from 66 to 7o per cent. on the 
oxyd; but the produce depends effentially on the accuracy 
with which the roafting has becn performed: if much ful- 
phur ftill remains in the oxyd, a large proportion of the 
metal will be diffolved in the fulphvrated alkaline fcoria, 
Kunkel’s method appears to be more economical, and 
better in every refpeét: he mixes the roalted oxyd with oil 
or fat and a little powdered charcoal, puts the mixture into 
a crucible to melt, and as foon as the regulus begins to 
fhew itfelf, inje&ts by degrees fome powdered nitre, in the 
proportion of an ounce to a pound of antimony : the matter 
in thin fufion being poured out, a pure regulus is obtained 
in much greater quantity than by the common way. Mott 
of the fulphurated ores, as thofe of lead and copper, are 
reduced to the metallic ftate after roafting by a fimple cars 
Bonaceous addition, by which means the produét of metal 
is greater than if an alkaline flux was made ufe of, and the 
whole expence of the flux is faved. Induced, therefore, by 
thefe motives and analogies, a feries of experiments was 
undertaken by Haflenfratz, Vauquelin, and Buillon la 
Grange, to obtain the regulus of antimony by cheaper 
means than the ufe of tartar or nitre. For this purpofe dif- 
ferent parcels of the roafted grey oxyd were mixed with 
charcoal powder, with tallow and with pitch, and expofed in 
covered crucibles to a reducing heat; being then with- 
drawn, and the contents of each examined, nothing was 
found in the crucibles but a little carbonaceous matter, and 
afew minute globules of antimony, the reft being evapo- 
rated. Some grey oxyd was then mixed with, 1. equal 
parts of lime, alumine, and filex ; 2. equal parts of fulphat 
of barytes, chalk and clay ; 3. with common falt; 4. with 
fulphat or foda; and the materials being ftrongly heated, 
they were all found converted into yellow glaffes, but not a 
particle of regulus could be perceived. The above four 
mixtures, with fome charcoal rubbed up into them, were next 
treated as before: vitreous fcoris were obtained, but no 
greater quantity of regulus than when charcoal alone was 
made ufe of. Laftly, fome of the fame grey oxyd being 
fluxed with half its weight of tartar, yielded a perfect but 
ton of pure antimony. Hence it appears,’ that potafh, and 
probably alkalies in general, exert fome {pecific aon on 
antimonial oxyd, which induces it to become much more 
fixed while converting into regulus, than when mere carbo- 
naceous matter is employed! 

II. Reduétion by {corification. 

This, although the moft expenfive and‘iraccurate method 
of procuring the regulus of antimony, is generally preferred 
in the laboratory to every other on account of its expedition. 
For this purpofe the antimonial fulphuret is reduced to a fine 
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powder, and mixed with nitre and tartar ; a crucible being 
then made red hot, fucceflive fpoonfuls of the mixture are 
gradually projected into it till the veflel is nearly filled ; 
being then covered, and a full red heat applied for half an 
hour, the contents are either poured out into a greafed iron 
cone, or fuffered to cool in the crucible ; a pure regulus is 
thus obtained, covered with a mafs of faline fcorix. In this 
procefs the acid of the nitre is decompofed, and is employed 
in acidifying the fulphur and partly oxydating the antimony, 
while the carbonaceous matter of the tartar ferves to de- 
oxydate the metal, and in fome degree alfo to decompofe 
tle fulphuric acid ; hence the feorice confilt of the potath of 
the nitre and tartar, partly united with fulphuric acid, 
forming fulphat of potafh, and partly with fulphur, forming 
fulphuret of potafh, which laft alfo holds in folution a con- 
fiderable proportion of the antimony. 

If the quantities of nitre and tartar are large compared 
with that of the crude antimony, nearly the whole of the 
metal will be taken up by the fcorix. According to 
Lemery, fixteen ounces of fulphurated antimony, mixed 
with the fame weight of nitre and alfo of tartar, yielded no 
more than five ounces and a half of regulus. Whereas 
fixteen ounces of crude antimony, twelve ounces of tartar, 
and fix ounces of nitre, afforded fix ounces and one dram of 
regulus. The ufual proportions are four parts of crude an- 
timony, with three parts of tartar, and one and a half of 
nitre. Some advife to detonate the nitre and tartar together, 
before the antimony is added, but this is decidedly a bad 
way, as the ufe of the nitre is not to alkalize the tartar, but 
to oxygenate the fulphur. A greater proportion of regulus 
than ufual would probably be obtained by mixing the anti- 
mony and nitre alone, and not adding the tartar till after 
the detonation had taken place. 

III. Redudtion by precipitation. 

This is effected by fufing the antimonial fulphuret with 
any other metal whofe affinity for fulphur is greater than 
that of antimony, in which cafe the fulphur combines with 
the added metal, while the regulus of antimony colle@s in a 
button at the bottom of the crucible. The metals capable 
of thus decompofing the fulphurated antimony are iron, 
copper, lead, filver, and tin, whence criginated five varieties 
of antimonial regulus, known among the alchemifts by the 
names of martial, venereal, faturnine, lunar, and jovial. As 
equal parts of thefe metals require different quantities of 
fulphur for their faturation, a greater or lefs proportion of 
them is neceflary for a given weight of crude antimony : 
thus two parts of this laft fubftance are decompofed by one 
part of iron, by two parts of copper, or by four parts of 
lead. 

In order to prepare the martial regulus (for all the others 
are now became obfolete), a number of formule are given by 
Lemery, Beaumé, and other practical writers, the relative 
merits of which can only ve duly appreciated by a com- 
parifon of the quantity and purity of the regulus with the 
expence of time, of fuel, and of nitre, required in its pre- 
paration. The following are thofe which feem beft worth 
notice : 

1. Take eight ounces of horfefhoe nails, and heat them 
nearly to whitnefs in a crucible, then add, by degrees, fixteen 
ounces of coarfely pulverized antimonial fulphuret ; cover 
the crucible and keep up the fire; in a few_minutes the 
mixture will be in perfe& fufion, at which time, add little 
by little, three ounces of nitre, a flight detonation will take 
place, and the whole will be brought to a ftate of perfe& 
fufion ; then pour it into an iron cone, heated and greafed, 
and itrike the fides of it gently as the mafs becomes folid 
to favour the precipitation of the regulus. When cold it 


will be found to confift of a button of antimony, weighing 
about ten ounces, covered with an alkaline ferruginous fcorie, 
from which it is readily feparated by a blow with a hammer, 
This regulus, however, is far fromspure, containing both iron 
and a little fulphur ; it is therefore to be remelted, and mixed 
while in fufion with two ounces of crade antimony aud three 
ounces of nitre ; after all detonation has ceafed, pour it into 
an iron cone as before, and feparate the regulus from the 
fcorie. Remelt the regulus and project upon it by degrees 
three ounces of nitre. Separate this regulus from the feoriz, 
and melt it again once more with three ounces of nitre ; heat 
it flrongly and rapidly, and pour the whole into a cone; 
there will be obtained about cight ounces of a beautiful 
{tellated regulus, covered with yellowifh white fcorie. In 
this, procefs the whole of the materials employed are eighteen 
ounces of crude antimony, eight ounces of nails, and twelve 
ounces of nitre; four feparate fufions are required, and the 
produ@ is eight ounces of regulus. 

2. Pulverize and mix together 16 ounces of crude’ anti- 
mony, §2 ounces of tartar, 10 ounces of nifre, and eight 
ounces of iron filings; projeét it by degrees into a red hot 
crucible, a ftrong detonation will take place, and the mafs 
will enter into fufion; keep it at a full heat for a few mi- 
nutes, and then pour the whole into an iron cone; when 
cold, there will be found beneath the {corie a pure ftellated 
martial regulus, weighing about fix ounces. 

3» Heat in a crucible till they are white hot, five ounces 
of horfefhoe nails, and then add 16 ounces of crude anti- 
mony, coarfely pounded ; the two will prefently melt down 
together, and as foon as the mafs is in very liquid fufion, 
project at feveral times one ounce of pulverized nitre ; 
during each proje€tion there will be a detonation, and when 
the laft has ceafed, increafe the heat for a few minutes, and 
then take out the crucible and allow it to cool gradually ; 
there will be found at the bottom of the veffel a perfeétly 
pure martial regulus. 

In the reduction of antimonial fulphuret by iron, the 
fuccefs of the experiment depends much upon the tempe- 
rature; a high heat brifkly applied, and of fhort continuance, 
fo as to bring the whole into very liquid fufion, is far pre- 
ferable to an inferior heat of longer continuance: fince the 
regulus feparates more completely from the fcoriz, and the 
proportion of metal, loft by evaporation, is not nearly fo 
confiderable. ‘ 

The antimony obtained by roafting or fcorification, by 
proper care, may be rendered abfolutely pure; but the 
martial regulus, though purified fo as to exhibit the ftel- 
lated appearance on its furface, which is ufually reckoned 
charaéteriftic of purity, is, in fa€, an alloy of antimony 
and iron ; hence it is harder and more difficultly amalgamable 


than the former; and when reduced to fine powder, is, ac= 


cording to Lemery, attracted by the magnet. 


§ 5. External Charaéers and Phyfical Properties of Reguline 
Antimony. : 

This metal, when perfectly pure, is of a dufky white 
colour, between that of tin and iron; it appears to be ab- 
folutely deftitute of duGtility, and may eafily be reduced in 
a mortar to a fine powder ; it is moderately hard, and ma 
be cut without much difficulty by a common knife. Its 
fufibility is not quite fo great as that of zinc, fince it 
requires to be made red hot before it flows. ' Its {pecific 
gravity, according to Bergman, is 6.86; but by the later ex 
periments of Briflon, amounts to 6.7021. Its fraéture is 
ufually broad foliated, but fometimes the facets are fo minute 
as to give it almoft a granular appearance ; in general the 
flower it is cooled, the broader will be the plates of which it 
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is compofed, but this rule is not without its exceptions. 
Antimony is one of the moft eafily cryttallizable of all 
metals, and this tendency is fhewn in a tbriking manner by 
the appcarance of a radiated tar, or of pinnated leaves, like 
thofe of fern, with which the convex furface of a mafs of 
antimony that has been allowed to cool flowly is generally 
covered. It was this circumftance that induced the alche- 
mifts to pay fo much aftention to antimony ; by their heated 
imaginations every thing fingular was confidered as a type 
or mylterious hint, and thus confounding facred with profane, 
they denominated this appearance, which in truth .is only 
the refult of a confufed cryftallization, the eaftern flar that 
was to conduét the fages (themfelves) to the cradle of their 
king, i. e. to the method of making gold, the king of metals. 
Thefe rays or branches are merely fuperficial as Lemery 
demonttrated, by making tranfverfe feCtions of various maffes 
of ftellated regulus. Ifa crucible, furnified with a plug at 
the bottom is filled with melted antimony, and the fluid 
part allowed to run out by withdrawing the plug as foon.as 
a cruft is formed on the furface of the metal, there will be 
found under the cruft various cryftalline groups, confifting 
of cubes, of lengthened reétangular parallelepipeds, or ra- 
mifications, made up of {mall o&ohedrons implanted in each 
other, and frequently aggregated into a trihedral pyramid, 
with furrowed fides. The primitive cryftalline form of an- 


timony has hitherto eluded the’ fagacity of Hany : it is divi-, 


fible at the fame time parallel to the faces of a regular o€tohe- 
dron, and of a rhomboidal dodecahedron. 


‘ 


§ 6. Oxyds of Antimony. 


The action of air and moifture at the ufual temperature 
upon reguline antimony is fearcely perceptible, as it remains a 
long time without even tarnifhing, and- the oxydation is 
never more than merely fuperficial. By a low red heat, 
however, and the contaét of air, this metal is gradually con- 
verted into a greyifh white oxyd, volatile at a higher heat, 
and capable of being more completely oxygenated. When 
antimony is brought quickly to a bright red heat, and then 
expofed to the air, it is rapidly converted into a white oxyd, 
which being volatile, exhales in the form of a denfe fmoak 
from the furface of the melted metal, and condenfes in the 
upper and cooler part of the crucible into beautiful cry {talline 
needles of a {nowy or filvery white; which have obtained 
the name of argentine flowers of antimony, or {now of re- 
guline antimony. As this cryitallized oxyd is not eafily 
obtained in a common crucible, we fhall mention the method 
of preparing it as given by Beaumé. “ Place a wide cylin- 
drical earthenware tube clofed at one end in a wind furnace, 
fo that it fhall remain in a flanting direction, with the open 
end protruding a little way through a hole or door in the 
fide of the furnace; and to prevent the infide of the tube 
from being too much cooled, an earthenware ftopper mutt be 
prepared to fit loofely into the open mouth of the tube.— 
The apparatus being properly put together, light the fire, 
and when the bottom of the tube is red hot, introduce the 
antimony in {mall pieces, and clofe the mouth of the tube 
with the ftopper. The metal being melted, will begin in a 
fhort time to {moak, and the cryftalline oxyd will be depo- 
fited in the upper part of the tube, from which it may be 
fcraped from time to time with a clean iron fpoon. The 
firft portions are generally yellowifh on account of a {mall 
quantity of fulphur contained in the metal ; this, however, 
is foon burnt off, and the fuccéeding flowers are of a pure 
brilliant argentine white colour.” Although antimony is 
not combuftible at fo low a temperature as zinc, yet, at a 
white heat, with accefs of air, it burns with a white flame, 
throwing out copious vapours of white oxyd. Another 
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pretty experiment on the inflammation of antimony, was dif- 
covered accidentally by Cit. Gillet. Place a {mall piece of 
antimony on a bit of charcoal, and fufe it by the blawpipe; 
when it is boiling hot, fhake it gently out fo that it may fall 
three or four feet through the air; it prefently divides into 
a few globules, which immediately take fire, and explode 
when they reach the ground like fireworks. 

The cryftalline oxyd, like the other white oxyds that we 
fhall have occafion to notice in the next fetion but one, ap- 
pears to be a faturated combination of antimony and oxygen 
in the proportion, according to Thenard, of 80 of the former 
to 20 of the latter; in many of its properties it refembles 
the metallic acids; it is foluble, though but fparingly, in 
water, has a decided tafte, forms a cryftallizable falt with 
potafh, from which it may be feparated by the aétion of 
any of the ftronger mineral acids. When heated by itfelf 
in a porcelain tube, it may be reduced nearly to the metallic 
{tate ; the firft impreffion of the fire converts it into a yellow 
oxyd, very eafily fufible into glafs, and containing 0.19 of 
oxygen; afterwards, as the heat increafes, it affumes a reddifh 
brown tint, and holds only 0.16 of oxygen; at length it 
arrives at the ftate of black oxyd, wanting only to be de- 
prived of 0.02 of oxygen, to return to the metallic form. 
Oxyd of antimony, by hafty fufionin acrucible, is converted 
into a vitreous mafs, which, when tranfparent, is of a yel- 
lowifh orange colour, and is called gla/s of antimony ; and 
when opaque, is of a brown colour, and has hence obtained 
the name of /iver of antimony. 'Thefe preparations, however, 
muft not be confounded with the glafs and liver of antimony, 
as procured from the fulphuret of this metal. 


§.7. Adion of Acids on Antimony. 

1. The fulphuric acid, when cold, appears to exert ne 
aGtion on antimony ; but when boiling hot, it is decompofed 
by this metal, a copious extrication of fulphureous acid gas 
takes place, accompanied by viclent effervefcence ; and if 
the mixture is diftilled to drynefs in a retort, a {mall quantity 
of fulphur fublimes, anda mafs of white antimonial oxyd. 
is at the bottom of the vell<l. When the procefs is 
{topped fhort of deficcation, there remains in the retort a 
white bulky, foft, and moift mafs, and this, when wafhed 
with a little water, octafions a copious depofit of white 
oxyd, while the clear liquor becomes diluted fulphuric acid, 
holding in folution a {mall portion of antimony; a larger 
quantity of water added to this liquor, precipitates what re- 
mains of antimonial oxyd. The aétion of heat alfo has the 
fame effect, for while evaporating it becomes turbid without 
forming cryftals; the fame takes place on the mixture of 
any alkaline folution. If the unwathed fulphated oxyd of 
antimony is mixed with common falt and diftilled, the refult 
is oxymuriat, or butter of antimony, 

2. Sulphureous acid, whether hot or cold, has no effe& 
whatever on reguline anti sony ; it will, however, decom- 
pofe moft of the acid falts of this metal, efpecially that 
formed by muriatic acid. If fulphureous acid is added 
to a folution of muriated antimony, a white powder is 
thrown down of an acrid and harfh tafte, which appears to 
be a true infoluble fulphite of antimony, decompofable 
with extrication of the fulphureous acid by the fulphuric, 
or by mere heat in clofe veffels; the refidue of this. laft 
operation is a reddifh brown matter, foluble in fixed alkali, 
and again precipitable by the muriatic acid in form of kermes 
or hydrofulphurated oxyd of antimony. 

3. Nitric acid, efpecially the yellow, is fpeedily decom- 
poled on antimony, even in the cold. During the mutual 
action of thefe two bodies, a large difengagement of ni- 
trous gas takes place, and the metal is converted into a 
white oxyd fo rapidly, as fometimes to caufe actual inflamma- 
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tion. In its eager abforption of oxygen, a great analogy 
fobfifts between antimony and tin; for not only the nitric 
acid, «but even the water that is mixed with it, are decom- 
poled by the antimony; the azot of the former, and the 
hydrogen of the latter of thefe fluids, combine together 
during their nafcent ftate, and produce ammonia, which 
with the undecompofed acid, forms nitrated ammonia, the 
eryftals of which falt, thus unexpectedly occurring, have 
fometimes been miltaken for nitrat of antimony. If the 
white oxyd, refulting from this chemical action, is mingled, 
before it has been wafhed, with lime or cauttic alkali, ani- 
moniacal gas will be difengaged. ‘The greateft part of the 
antimonial oxyd remains uncombined at the bottom of the 
veflel ; a very {mall quantity, however, is taken up by the 
fupernatant acid; but even this little is precipitated by wa- 
ter, by evaporation, and by mere (landing for a few days. 
The white nitrous oxyd is fully faturated with oxygen, of 
which it contains, according to Thevars, about 30 per cent. 
It is confidered as one of the moft refra€tory and irreducible 
of the metallic exyds, which it certainly is when treated 
with the common fluxes; but when rubbed with a little re- 
gulus of antimony, and heated in a clofe veflel, it becomes 
in fucceflion yellow, orange, brown, and then black ; con- 
taining only about two per cent. of oxygen, as is related of 
the argentine flowers in the former fe€tion. — : 

4. Muriatic acid, when aflitted by heat, is capable of dif- 
folving a {mall proportion of antimony ; part of this, how- 
ever, is again depofited in the form of a white oxyd as the 
liquor cools: by evaporation it may be brought to cryftal- 
lize in fmall acicular deliquefcent needles. The oxyd of an- 
timony is more ealily foluble in muriatic acid than the metal 
itfelf, and alfo in greater proportion ; it cryftallizes, accord - 
ing to Monnet, in brilliant plates, like the boracic acid, and 
is decompofable by water. 

5. ‘The oxygenated muriatic acid, when in the form of gas, 
exerts a very {triking a¢tion on reguline antimony : if this 
metal, previoufly reduced to a fine powder, is thrown by 
{mall quantities at a time into a vial filled with the acid gas, 
each parcel will be found to take fire, and burn with a white 
flame, throwing out, at the fame time, a number of bright 
fparks, and thus forming a mott beautiful fhower of fire. 
The antimony 1s converted into a white muriated oxyd. 
The liquid oxymuriatic acid changes the metal into a pow- 
dery oxyd, but holds a very {mall quantity of it in folu- 
tion; no doubt on account of the great proportion of 
water, which even the molt concentrated liquid oxymuriatic 
acid neceflarily contains. If a folution of either the muriat 
or oxymuriat of antimony be gently evaporated nearly to 
drynefs, and afterwards expofed in a retort to alow fand 
heat, a thick oleaginous liquid will come over, that by cool- 
ing concretes into a foft mafs, called, from its confiitence, 
by the ancient chemilts, Lutter of antimony ; the above, how- 
ever, is not the actual method of preparing this falt in the 
Jaboratories ; it is more expeditioufly made by taking ad- 
vantage of the fuperior afinity which antimony has over 
mercury: for this purpofe fome reguline antimony 1s well 
Snixed in a mortar with twice or two anda half times its 
weight of oxymuriated mercury (corrofive fublimate) ; 
during trituration, much heat is extricated, the evi- 
dence of a chemical action between the two fubitances : 
the mixture being put inte a wide necked retort, with a 
fuitable receiver adapted, is expofed in a fand bath to a 
gentle heat. During the firft half hour, a {mall quantity of 
a clear liquid paffes into the receiver, which is afterwards fol- 
lowed by a thick liquor that concretes by cooling in the 
receiver, and often in the neck of the retort into a white 
mafs; this is the duiter of antimony. A moderate fire is 


kept up till nothing more comes over, at which time the 
receiver is unluted, and emptied of its contents; there re— 
mains in the retort fluid mercury with fome muriated oxyd 
of antimony. By continuing the diltillation ata greater 
heat, the mercury is volatilized, and colleéted in a liquid 
{tate in the receiver. It is to be remarked, however, that 
there are two objeétions to this procefs; the one, that if 
the mercurial falt is in too great proportion, a little of it 
will rife with the butter of antimony, and be diffolved in 
it; the other objection is, that if too little oxymuriat is 
ufed, the produce will be much diminifhed, as a conlider— 
able proportion of the anti:nony will be merely in the ftate 
of muriated oxyd. The belt way, therefore, of preparing 
this fault, is to mix the unwafhed fulphat of antimony (1. 
§ 7.) with common falt and black manganefe, and diftil the 
whole to drynefs. ‘ 

The London Pharmacopwia orders the fublimed muriat to’ 
be made thus. Mix together one part of crocus of antimony 
with two parts of decrepitated falt; put the mafs into a glafs 
retort, and add one part of fulphuric acid; then diltil, and 
what comes over is butter of antimony. 

Butter of antimony, though folid at the ufual temperature 
of the atmofphere, liquefies at a very gentle heat, and by flow 
cooling cryftallizes in large parallelepipeds. _It is intenfely 
cauttic, deftroying the organization both of animal and vege- 
table fubftances ; by expofure to the air and light it becomes 
coloured, and deliquiates into a thick oleaginous fluid. When 
dropped into diftilled water, it is For the molt part decompo- 
fed, and a copious white precipitate is thrown down, which 
is little elfe than a perfect oxyd of antimony. This, after 
being wafhed and dried, forms the powder of ALGAROTH, or 
mercurius vite. The clear liquor feparated from the pre— 
cipitate ftill holds a little antimonial oxyd in folution, as is 
obvious from a further precipitation taking place on the ad- 
dition of an alkali. 

Scheele has given the following method of preparing pow- 
der of algaroth, in an eflay of his on this very fubje&. To 
two parts of fulphurated antimony add three of nitre, and 
detonate the mixture in a hot crucible; pulverife the mafs, 
and ftir in one part of this to three of water, with one of 
fulphuric acid, and one of common falt. Let the whole 
digeft together for twelve hours in a fand bath, and {train it 


-through a cloth; feparate the clear liquor, and add to the 


refidue more falt and diluted fulphuric acid, which digeft and 
filter as before. Mix the two liquors together, and. pour 
them into a large quantity of boiling water ; a white preci- 
pitate immediately takes place, and this, when wafhed and 
dried, is the powder of algaroth. 

If to any quantity of fublimed muriat of antimony an 
equal weight of nitric acid is added, the liquor becomes, 
highly coloured, copious orange-coloured fumes are difen- 
gaged, and a confiderable degree of heat is excited; after a 
while, a white magma of oxyd is depofited. If before 
the latter effet takes place, the liquor is evaporated to dry- 
nefs, a pure white oxyd remains behind; and this being 
three times more abftraGted with freth nitric acid, and after- 
wards heated moderately red in a crucible, affumes the ap- 
pearance of a pulyerulent mafs, white at the furface, and 
rofe-coloured beneath; this being ground in a mortar, fo 
that the white and coloured parts may be thoroughly mixed, 
is known in the fhops and old pharmacopezias by the name 
of dezoar mineral; and, in fat, is nothing more than a 
perfe&t oxyd of antimony, holding, perhaps, a very {mall 
portion of the acid. 


a he 


6. Nitro-muriatic acid is the beft folvent of reguline an- a 


timony; if the acid is made moderately warm, and the 
metal put in by imall pieces at atime, taking care not to. 
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add a fecond till the firft is completely diffolved, it may be 
thus charged with a confiderable proportion of antimony; 
only a {mall patt of which is depofited by cooling. This, 
however, like all the preceding antimonial folutions, is al- 
moft wholly decompofed by the addition of diftilled water. 
A piece of iron or zinc alfo caufes a precipitation of a 
black oxyd+(§ 6.), almoft in the metallic ftate, which, ac- 
cording to Theuars, when dried at a low temperature, ac- 
quires the properties of a pyrophorus, inflaming {ponta- 
neoufly by contaét with the air. i 

7. The fluoric, boracic, and carbonic acids, have no aétion 
-on reguline antimony ; they are capable, however, of com- 
bining with its oxyds, forming falts, the particular proper- 
ties of which have not been examined. 

8. The aétion of all the metallic acids on antimony, ex- 
cept the arfenic acid, is wholly unknown: and for this fee 
ARSENIAT of Antimony. 

9. The vegetable acids produce no other effeé&t on metallic 
antimony, except blackening its furface; they diffolve, how- 
ever, its oxyds without much difficulty, forming falts, a few 
only of which have been properly examined: thefe we fhall 
proceed to particularife. 

10. The antimoniated tartar, or emetic tartar, is the moft 
important of the combinations of antimony with the vegeta- 
ble acids. It was firft prepared by Adrian Mynficht, in 
1631 ; and from that time to the prefent, has attra¢ted the 
notice of chemifts and phyficians. Bergman, in his admira- 
ble effay on Emetic Tartar, was the firft who gave any 
thing like a confiltent account of the rationale, and the va- 
rious chemical affinities concerned in its preparation ; and the 
fubje& has of late been finally elucidated by the able aud fa- 
gacious experiments of Theuars. 

The tartareous acid, the acidulous tartrite of potafh (or 
cream of tartar), and the tartrite of potafh (foluble tartar, 
or tartarized tartar), are each capable of diffolving and com- 
bining with oxyd of antimony ; an inquiry, therefore, into 
the chemical propertics of emetic tartar, neceflarily includes 
the confideration of the above different men{trua, and ‘thus 
renders it a very complicated affair. 

Pure tartareous acid and boiling water, digefted on any 
of the oxyds of antimony, except that which is faturated 
with oxygen, as the diaphoretic antimony, may be made 
to take up one-third or one-fourth part of its own weight; and 
the folution, when concentrated by evaporation, and al- 
lowed to cool gradually, ufually depofits a few cryttalline 
grains, but is for the moft part converted into a brownifh 
gelatinous mafs, which, at ayed heat, is charred, and the 
antimony contained in it is partly extricated in the form of a 
white {moke, and partly reduced to metallic grains. 

~ A folution of tartrite of potath, at a boiling temperature, 
takes up at leaft as much oxyd of antimony as tartareous 
acid is capable of diffolving ; the liquor becomes flightly al- 
kaline, and upon evaporation, yields a number of cryftal- 
line grains. 

A folution of tartareous acidulum, or cream of tartar, 
being boiled with any of the fimple oxyds, or fulphurated 
oxyds of antimony, diffolves a confiderable quantity ; and by 
evaporation and cooling, depofits elongated oftahedral eryf{- 
tals of emetic tartar. 

The tafte of this triple falt is lightly harfh and metallic; it 
reddens vegetable blues ; it efforefces in the air, lofes its tranf- 
parency, becomes of adead white, and is then pulverulent : it 
requires for itsfolutionabout 4otimes its weight of boiling wa- 
ter, and nearly twiceasmuchatthe common temperature. Sul- 
phuric acid precipitates from it afulphated oxyd of antimony, 
leaving the cream of tartar pure ; the alkalies, both pure, and 


carbonated, decompofe itin part only, aloofe white oxyd being — 


precipitated by the firft, and by the fecond, a carbonated 
oxyd, which, in a fhort time, cryftallizes in the form of di- 
vergent rays. If either tartareous acid, or tartrite of potath, 
is added to the folution of emetic tartar previoufly to pour- 
ing in the alkali, there will be no precipitate; for the tar- 
trite of potafh produced by the alkaline addition, or already 
exifting in the fluid, immediately diffolves the antimonial 
oxyd; and for the fame reafon, a fimple folution of emetic 
tartar cannot be wholly decompofed by any quantity of al- 
kali; and hence probably have arifen the great feeming dif- 
ferences in the proportion of its conflituent parts, as the 


‘falt has been analyfed by means of a pure alkali, a carbo- 


nated alkali, or other re-agents. According to Theuars, 
the cryftals of emetic tartar, from whatever antimonial oxyd 
they are prepared, and whatever has been the proportion of 
ingredients employed, contain in a giver weight precifely the 
fame quantity of antimony, of tartareous acid, of potafh, and 
water ; and even the degree of oxydation of the metal is alfo 
invariable. His method of analyfing this falt, is firft to afcer- 
tain its water of cryftallization, by drying in a heat juft not 
fufficient to decompofe it; fecondly, to diffolve the emetic 
tartar, and precipitate the antimony by fulphurated hydro- 
gen; thirdly, toafcertain the tartareous acid by dropping 
in acetite of lead; fourthly, to determine the quantity of 
potath by igniting the refidue, and extrating the alkali by 
dilute nitrous acid. By a very careful analyfis, conducted in 
the above manner, he found 100 parts of emetic tartar to 
contain 38 oxyd of antimony, 34 tartareous acid, 16 pot- 
afh, and 8 water, befides 4 lofs. But the tartareous acidu- 
lum, which fupplies both the acid and alkali to the emetie 
tartar, contains 57 tartareous acid, 33 potafh, and about 10 
water and lofs ; or 70 tartrite of potath, and 20 tartareous acid 
in excefs. Hence it follows, that there is a greater excefs of 
tartrite of potafh in cream of tartar over the acid, than ex- 
ifts in the emetic tartar; and this excets of tartrite of potafh 
is found in the mother water, in which the cryftals of the 
emetic are decompofed; when, therefore, the whole is eva- 
porated to drynefs, as is often the cafe in the preparation of 
emetic tartar, there is a portion of antimoniated tartrite of 


potafh fuperadded, which, no doubt, modifies its effeét, and 


“produces variations, which are unjuftly charged to the eme- 


tic tartar. Another objeétion to evaporating the whole mafs 
to drynefs without feparating the cryftals, is, that the tar- 
trite of lime which exilts in a variable proportion in all cream 
of tartar, according to Vauquelin, is alfo mingled with the 
antimonial falt, and weakens its operation. To make, 
therefore, emetic tartar uniformly of the fame itrength, fe- 
le& an antimonial oxyd fomewhat below the maximum of 
oxydation, and digeft it in a hot faturated folution of cream 
of tartar, taking care that the oxyd fhall be rather more 
than enough to faturate the falt (if the grey oxyd from the 
fulphuret of antimony is made ufe of, or even the common 
glafs of antimony, as thefe are not already fufficiently oxy- 
dated, there will be a decompofition of water, anda {mall 
quantity of kermes will be formed) ; when the liquor refufes 
to take up any more antimony, filter and evaporate till a 
pellicle begins to be formed ; allow the folution to cool, and 
felec& all the oftahedral and tetrahedral cryftals that are de- 
pofited ; wafh them in cold water, and again diffolve in hot 
water, and cryltallize. For the particular formule of the 
different pharmacopeeias, fee § 12. 

11. The only remaining’ antimonial falts of any confe- 
quence, are the oxalat and acetite of antimony; and we are 
as yet acquainted with very few particulars even concern- 
ing thefe. Vhe oxalat of, antimony is eafily formed, and 
concretes into {mall cryftalline grains ; thefe are foluble in 
wine, giving it anemetic quality ; and this preparation has 

3F2 been 
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been ufed by fome medical men inftead of the common an- 
timonial wine. The acetite of antimony being known be- 
fore the difcovery of emetic tartar, was recommended for the 
fame ufes to which the former is now applied, by Angelo 
Sala. Neither the oxalat, nor the acetite, however, of this 
metal appear to be poffeffed of any fuperiority over the eme- 
tic tartar, and are now, we belicve, wholly difufed. 


§ 8. Aion of Neutral Salts on Antimony. 


Muriat of foda is {aid to be in part, at leatt, decompof- 
able by antimony at a red heat ; but the experiments on this 
fubje& are contradictory, and require to be performed afrefh 
with care and exacinefs, 

Sulphat of potafh (and propably all the alkaline fulphats), 
is decompofed without any difficulty. This was firit fhewn 
by Monnet ; he fufed together in a crucible two parts of 
fulphated potafh, and one of antimony; the metal difap- 
peared, and he obtained a yellow, femi-vitrified mafs, in- 
tenfely canftic, of antimoniated fulphuret of potafh; which, 
when wafhed with warm water, depolited, by cooling, a hy- 
drofulphurated oxyd of antimony. The metal, therefore, 
in this cafe, became oxydated at the expence of the fulphu- 
ric acid; and the fulphuret of potafh refulting from, this 
combined with the metallic oxyd, rendering it partly foluble 
in hot water. 

Oxymuriat of pota/b has a very powerful aétion on antimo- 
ny; as it has indeed upon all the eafily combuftible metals : 
if equal parts of this falt, and antimony previoufly reduced 
to a fine powder, are mixed together, and ftruck brifkly on 
an anvil, or any fuitable hard body, a remarkably loud and 
vehement detonation takes place: if the mixture, inftead of 
being ftruck, is poured into fulphuric acid, or rather if the 
acid is poured upon the powder, a hiffing noife is produced, 
red {parks are emitted, and the metal is converted into an 
oxyd. 

Nitre and antimony, in equal parts, or two parts of the 
former to one of the latter, being thrown into a red-hot cru- 
cible, detonate with a vivid flame, the acid of the nitre is 
decompofed, and the metal is completely oxygenated. The 
white ma{s remaining in the crucible being pulverifed and di- 
gefted in hot water, is feparated into two parts, one foluble, 
and the other infoluble: the latter of thefe was formerly-con- 
fidered as a pure oxyd of antimony, but Theuars has fhewn, 
that it contains about one-fifth of potafh, intimately united 
with the oxyd, which appears to aét the part of an acid: it 
was formerly known by the name of reguline diaphoretic an- 
timony, but appears, in fat, to be a kind of antimonite of 
potafh, rendered infoluble by an excefs of oxyd; the foluble 
part differs from the other merely in the proportion of its in- 
gredients, being an aztimoniated pota/b, cryftallizable and de- 
compofable, with precipitation of its oxyd, by any of the mi- 
neral acids. As, however, this is generally prepared from 
the fulphuret of antimony, we fhall refer the reader for fur- 
ther particulars to the next feCtion. 


§ 9. Sulphuret of Antimony—Glafs of Antimony—Kermes, Sc- 


t. Sulphuret of antimony may be prepared artificially, by 
pulverizing a pound of reguline antimony, and mixing with 
it eighteen ounces of flowers of f{ulphur ; this being put into 
a crucible, and brought to a low red heat, melts into an 
uniform mafs, of the weight of about two pounds, which, 
when cold, exhibits a ftriated appearance, exaétly fimilar to 
the native grey fulphuret (§ 3.), and is poffeffed of all the 
fame phyfical and chemical properties; hence, for cheap- 
nefs fake, all the preparations from the anttmonial fulphuret 
are made with the native ore, juft feparated by fufion from 
the ftony and earthy matters that it is mixed with, which is 


known in commerce by the same of crude antimony, or ane 
timony of the fhops. 

2. If the fulpluret of antimony is expofed to a red heat, 
with accefs of air, molt of the fulphur is volatilized, and a 
{mall but variable proportion of the metal 15 carried up at 
the fame time: this operation being performed in a melting- 
pot, furmounted by a feries of aludels, the vapour as it rifes, 
is condenfed in the form of a light pulverulent fubftance, 
called flowers of antimony. ‘The flowers, at the beginning of 
the procefs, are of a greyifh yellow colour, and confilt of 
fulphur, with antimony, either in the metallic ftate, or at 
leait very little oxydated ; the next portions are orange 
coloured, and thofe which rife towards the end of the opera- 
tion, are almott yellow, and confift of little elfe than pure 
fulphur. What remains behind at the bottom of the melting- 
pot is a greyifh afh-coloured oxyd, {till holding a little ful 
phur: among the old chemilts it was known by the name of 
grey calx of antimony; by the moderns it is called the grey 
Julphurated oxyd of antimony. It is moft commonly pre- 
pared by flow roaiting of the crude antimony in a flat difh 
or reverberatory furnace, and the fulphur and metal that are 
volatilized with it are allowed to efcape. See § 4. 

3. The grey fulphurated oxyd, when urged by a fuffi- 
cient degree of heat, forms a tranfparent glafs, poffeffing, 
according to circumftances, every fhade of colour from light 
yellow to the deepeft hyacinthine red; this is the gla/s of an- 
timony, or, according tothe modern nomenclature, the vitreous 
fulphurated oxyd of antimony. In order to prepare this, any 
quantity of the grey oxyd is put into a crucible, and kept 
at a full red or low white heat till it enters into perfeét fu- 
fion ; foon after this has taken place, the end of a clean to- 
bacco pipe fhould be dipped in it ; ‘and if the matter that ad- 
heres to the pipe is tranfparent, and may be drawn into a 
thread like common glafs, it has been heated fufficiently : 
the crucible is then to be removed from the fire, and its con- 
tents are tobe poured on a compact flat ftone or plate of 
copper. When the glafs has become folid, it fhould be re- 
moved into a covered veflel, as it cracks and flies while 
cooling. 

It fometimes happens in making the glafs of antimony, that 
the grey oxyd begins to melt as foon as it is red hot, and 
continues limpid like water, without acquiring the property 
of drawing into threads like glafs: at other times, on the 
contrary, even the long continuance of a white heat will do 
no more than bring it to a pafty confiftence. In the former 
cafe, the glafs is of an unufually deep colour ; in the latter 
ef a very light-colour. This inequality arifes from a differ- 
ence in the grey oxyd; if it has been too little roafted, it 
flows with the firft imprefflion of the heat, but when 
more completely oxydated and defulphurated, it proves very 
refragtory : this laft, however, may be remedied by throw-~ 
ing in a little crude antimony in powder, which will imme- 
diately determine its fufion and vitrification ; and in this cafe 
there are always found at the bottom of the crucible a few 
grains of very pure regulus of antimony. 

If the previous defulphuration has been very flight, the 
oxydation alfo will have proceeded but a little way ; and the 
glafs produced, though poflefled of a vitreous fra€ture, is 
perfectly opaque, and of a dark liver colour, hence it has 
obtained the name of /iver of antimony: the fame name, 
however, has been given to a preparation of crude antimony 
and nitre, which will be mentioned prefently. - 

4. The aétion of acids upon the fulphuret of antimony is 
upon the whole fo fimilar to their aétion on the regulus, as 
defcribed, § 7, that it will only be neceflary to point out 
the circumftances in which they differ. In general, the me- 
tallic part of the fulphuret is more eafily diffolved and re- 

tained 
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tained by acids than the mere regulus is, and the fulphur 
of the compound is not at all or very little aéted npon. The 
fulphuric and nitric acids are decompofed with  confider- 
able energy, on pulverized fulphuret of antimony; ful- 
phureous acid in one cafe, and nitrous gas in the other, 
being copioufly difengaged, the metal is oxydated, and re- 
mains intimately mixed, though no longer combined with 
the fulphur, very little of it being aGtually diffolved by 
thefe acids. The muriatic acid, even when cold, will decom- 
pofe a large quantity of fulphuret, during which procefs 
there is a confiderable extrication of fulphurated hydrogen ; 
if the mixture is heated, the whole of the metal enters into 
folution, leaving the fulphur at the bottom unaltered ; a 
{mall portion, however, both of the fulphur and metallic 
oxyd is diffolved in the hydrogen, and efcapes in a gafleous 
form; for Bergman obferved, by performing this experi- 
ment ina veflel with a long narrow neck, that the fulphu- 
rated hydrogen, in its paflage through, depofited a little 
kermes, or hydrofulphurated oxyd of antimony. The belt 
men{truum, however, for crude antimony, is a mitro-mu- 
riatic acid, compofed of one part nitric, and three parts 
muriatic acid ; the metallic oxyd is entirely taken up, part 
of the fulphur is carried off by the hydrogen gas, another 
part is acidifed and mixes with the other acids, and the 
remainder, about 26 per cent. is left at the bottom of the 
veffel in form of a white powder. In §7, we have given 
an account of the original method of preparing the butter of 
antimony by fublimation of the regulus with corrofive mer- 
curial muriat : the fame antimonial falt may be obtained by 
ufing fulphuret of antimony, but: inftead of obtaining the 
mercury in a metallic ftate, it is combined with ; the fulphur 
of the antimony into 4 violet-coloured mals, which, at a full 
red heat fublimes, and is depofited in the upper and cooler 
part of the veflel, in needle-form cryftals of cinnabar, hence 
called cinnabar of antimony. 

The fixed alkalies are capable by the dry way of com- 
bining with fulphurated antimony, forming feveral important 
preparations. If 15 ounces of pulverized crude antimony, 
12 ounces of decrepitated fea falt, and 3 ounces of tartar, are 
mixed together, and fufed in an earthen crucible, there will 
be found, on breaking the veffel when cool, that it contains 
two fubfances; the upper is of a lighter colour than the 
other, and confifts of the falt with a little fulphur ; the infe- 
rior fubltance is very heavy, opaque, of a black colour, and 
on being broken, exhibits a fhining vitreous fraéture : it has 
obtained the name of medicinal regulus, though improperly, 
‘being a fimple alkalized fulphuret of antimony, in which the 
metal is probably uncombined with oxygen, and nearly fa- 
turated with fulphur. A fimilar preparation to this is the 
ruby of antimony, or magnefia opalina, differing, however, in 
containing lefs {ulphur, and in the metal being perhaps more 
oxydated. Itis prepared by mixing equal parts of muriated 
foda (fea falt), nitre, and crude antimony, and fufing the whole 
jn a crucible; there is a large quantity of {corie in this as in 
the former procefs, and underneath them is a compact vi- 
treous mafs tranfparent in thin fhivers, and, if well made, 
of a deep, fomewhat fmoak-red colour, and brilliant femi- 
metallic luftre. Neither of thefe preparations is deliquef- 
cent or foluble in water, on account of the {mall proportion 
of alkaline falt that they contain. By increafing, however, 
the dofe of alkali, the mafs becomes foluble ; thus, if to one 
part of fulphurated antimony we add two parts of pure dry 
carlath, we obtain by fufion a compaét reddifh-brown mafs 
of alkaline fulphuret of antimony, and a little of the metal in 
its pure reguline ftate is found at the bottom of the cruci- 
ble. If the whole of the antimony is required to be diffolved 
in the fulphurated alkali, as is the cafe in the preparation of 
kermes, it is requifite to add to the above ingredients about 


one-twentieth of their weight of fulphur, Hence it appears, 
that the fulphur of the crude antimony is divided between 
the metal and the antimony, in the compound ratio of their 
weights and their refpective affinities for fulphur, in confe- 
quence of which fome cf the antimony is entirely defulphu- 
rated, and remains in an uncombined ftate, while the remain~ 
der being only partially defulphurated, unites into one mafs 
with the fulphurated alkali. If this alkaline fulphuret of an- 
timony, coarfely powdered, is boiled in pure water, nearly 
the whole is held in folution as long as the liquor continues 
hot, fo that it may be pafled haitily through a Alter; but in 
proportion as the liquor cools, a copious prectprtation takes 
place ofa bulky, flocculent fubltance, whofe colour is deep 
brick-red approaching to that of the kermes infeét, whence 
it has been called dermes mineral: after the depofition of 
kermes has ceafed, the liquor being feparated from it by a 
filter, is of a wine-yellow colour ; and upon the addition of 
any acid, a {till further precipitation is brought about, of an 
orange yellow powder, which is called the golden fulphur of 
antimony. Kermes may alfo be prepared in the humid 
way, as was firft fhewn by Lemery in the year 1707. 
Since that period a multitude of proceffes have been pub- 
lifhed by the French chemifts for the preparation of this fub- 
{tance ; none of them, however, appear to be effential im- 
provements of Lemery’s original method; and as this has 
received the high fanétion of the obfervant and accurate 
Beaumé, we fhall fele€ it for the ufe of ourreaders. Put 
into a clean iron pan five or fix parts of pure liquid fixed al- 
kali, with fifteen or twenty parts of water ; fet it over the 
fire to heat, and as foon as it has begun to boil, ftir in fome 
well levigated fulphuret of antimony, equal in weight to one- 
fixteenth of the alkali; ftir the mixture well, and when it 
has boiled for a minute or two, throw the whole on a filter, 
fo that the clear liquor may pafs through while hot ; a large 
quantity of kermes will be depofited while it cools, which, 
after being feparated from the alkaline folution, is to be 
wathed firft in cold, and then in het water, till the water 
comes off quite infipid ; the powder being then dried in the 
fhade by a gentle heat, and levigated and paffed through a fine 
fieve, isto be kept in a well-clofed phial for ufe. "The alka 
line liquor, when it has ceafed to depofit kermes, may be 
made to yield the golden fulphur, by faturating it with di- 
lute fulphuric acid. In this procefs by the humid way, as 
in the other by the dry. way, a partition of the fulphur takes 
place between the alkali and the metal, by which a portion 
of this laft is left undiffolved in the form of a grey powder ; 
and this, by fimple fufion in a crucible, is reduced to a mafs 
of regulus. According to the Freneh chemitts, both the 
kermes and golden fulphur are Aydrofulphurated oxyds of ful- 
phuret of antimony : and Theuars, in his experiments on the 
antimonial oxyds, has given the following as the refult of his 
analyfes of thefe two fubfiances, viz. Kermes mineral con- 
tains, 


72.760 brown oxyd of antimony, _ 
20.298 fulphurated hydrogen, 
4.156 fulphur, 


97.214 
2.786 lofs. 


100.000" 


Golden fulphur contains, 
68.3 orange oxyd of antimony, 
17.877 {ulphurated hydrogen, 
11 to 12 fulphur. 


ooo 


98.177 
The 
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The theory concerning their formation is, that the alka- 
line antimonial fulphuret coming into contact with water, 
decompofes it ; that the oxygen of the water combines with 

, the fulphurated metal, while its hydrogen diffolves fome of 
the fulphur with which it is in contact, and unites to the 
fulphurated metallic oxyd in different proportions, according 
to the different degrees of oxydation of thefe oxyds ; that 
when the antimony is the leaft oxydated, it unites with the 
greatelt quantity of fulphurated hydrogen, and becomes 
infoluble in alkali, forming the kermes ; and, on the other 
hand, when more oxydated, it unites with lefs fulphurated 
hydrogen, and remains diffolved in the alkali till precipitat- 
ed thence by an acid, forming the golden fulphur. Kermes 
may alfo be made by pafling fulphurated hydrogen through 
a folution of muriat of antimony ; and this among others 
is adduced as a proof of the kermes containing the metal 
in an oxydated {tate. Notwithitanding, however, the ex- 
cellent experiments of Berthollet and Theuars on this fub- 
je&t, many very flrong objections may, in our opinion, be 
urged againft their theory : to enter into them at full length 
would be inconliltent with the plan of this work, but we 
fhall refume the fubje& when treating of the Metallic Hy- 
DROSULPHURETS. 

6. The nature of the preparations refulting from the 
mutual ation of nitre and fulphurated antimony, depends 
very much on the proportion which the nitre bears'to the 
other ingredient. The nitrous acid is-confumed in acidify- 
ing the fulphur and oxydating the antimony ; and the alka- 
line bafe of the nitre unites with the fulphur, if any re- 
mains, with the fulphuric acid forming fulphat of potath, 
and with the metallic oxyd. When the nitre confiderably 
exceeds the antimonial fulphuret, as in the preparation of dia- 
phoretic antimony, the fulphur is entirely oxygenated, and 
partly efcapes in the form of fulphureous acid gas, while 
the remainder, with part of the alkali, forms fulphat and ful- 
phite of potafh ; the metal alfo is completely oxygenated at 
the expence of the nitre ; and the oxyd hence refulting, com- 
bines with the potafh in two proportions; that portion 
which is united to a large quantity of alkali is rendered fo- 
luble, and the other remains infoluble. Hence when the 
refult of the above procefs is lixiviated with hot water, we 
find diffolved in the liquor, and may obtain, in a cryftalline 
form, fulphat and fulphite of potafh, fome undecompofed 
nitre, and antimonite of potafh; the undiffolved refidue, or 
diaphoretie antimony, confilts of the perfet oxyd of anti- 
mony combined with about a fifth of potath. 

When the nitre and crude antimony are in equal propor- 
tions, only part of the fulphur is acidified, and the metal is 
at a low itate of oxydation ; by the ation of warm water 
the mafs is divided into an infoluble and foluble portion ; the 


firft, called crocus metallorum, feems, like the glafs of anti-° 


mony, to be merely a fulphurated oxyd ; the latter confifts 
of kermes, of golden fulphur, and fulphat of potafh. For 
further particulars fee § 12. : 


§ 10. Phofphuret of Antimony. i 


Pelletier, in his Effays on Phofphorus, has given the 
three following proceffes for combining antimony with that 
highly inflammable fubftance. 1. To one ounce of regulus 
of antimony add an equal weight of glafs of phofphorus, 
and one dram of charcoal ; pulverize the whole well toge- 
ther, and fufe the mixture in a covered crucible; the refult 
is a white metallic mafs of phofphorated antimony, very 
brittle, with a lamellar fra¢ture, and nearly cubical frag. 
ments. When a little piece of it is put upon lighted char- 
coal, and expofed to the aétion of the blowpipe, it emits, 
at the moment of fufion, a faint green flame, and then vo- 

Aatilizes like pure antimony, in the form of white flowers. 


5 


2. Equal parts of regulus and glafs of phofphorus furnifh 
by fufion a metallic mafs, whofe fraGture difplays minute 
facets, and in every other refpect is fimilar to No. 1. 3, A 
phofphuret of antimony, with the fame properties as the 
former, a? alfo be prepared by projecting on the melted 
regulus {mall pieces of phofphorus. In this cafe, however, 
the crucible mult be removed from the fire immediately after 
the latt portions are thrown in, otherwife by a continuance of 
the heat it would be all volatilized. 

The phofphurets of antimony are not applied to any 
ufe, and the above are all the faéts which we are pofleffed 
of concerning them. 


\ PEs Alloys-of Antimony, 
See Govp. 
See Patina. 


1. Antimony with gold. 

2. Antimony with platina. 

3: Antimony with filver. 

According to Lemery, one ounce of reguline antimony 
and three drams of cupelled filver, being fufed together in a 
{trong heat, yielded an alloy of the fame weight as the ori- 
ginal materials, and fimilar to common regulus of antimony, 
but more compact, and not fo brittle. Gellert (Chymie. 
Metallurg.) relates, that 181 grains of filver being fufed 
with 255 grains of reguline antimony, the alloy was found 
to have lott during the procefs 1 154 grains; the remainder 
was very brittle, and in colour fimilar to regulus of anti 
mony : its {pecilic gravity was = 8.44. But the {p- gr. of 
the filver being = 9.1, and that of the antimony being = 
6.7, the fp. gr. of the alloy, fuppofing the whole lois of 
weight to have been antimony, ought to be = 7-46. There- 
fore the fp. gr. of. this alloy is greater than the mean of its 
conftituent parts. It is made no ufe of. 

4. Antimony with copper. ; 

Thefe two metals mixed together in nearly equal propor. 
tions, form a hard brittle alloy, of a violet colour internally, 
which is not very foon affeted by expofure tothe air, Gellert, 
having mixed together 314 grains of copper, fp. gr. = 8.7, 
with 464 grains of reguline antimony, {p. gr. = 6.7, ab- 
tained an alloy whofe fp. gr. was = 8.02, During the fu- 
‘fion there was a lofs of 434 grains; and putting the whole 
of this to the account of the antimony, the fp. gr. of the 
alloy ought, by calculation, to have been = 7.49. The 
{p. gr. therefore of this alloy is greater than the mean of its 
con{tituent parts. It is made no ufe of. 

5. Antimony with iron. 

The general properties of antimony with a very {mall 
proportion of iron, or martial regulus, may be found above 
in § 4. Gellert having mixed by fufion 1152 grains of iron, 
{p. gr. = 8.0 with 173 grains of reguline antimony, ob-~ 
tained an alloy of 63 grains lefs by weight than the mate- 
rials. It was brittle, of an afh colour, and contained {pecks 
like ruft of iron. Its fp. gr. was = 6.92. Now fuppofing 
the lofs of weight to be placed to the account of the 
iron, the denfity of the alloy ought to be = 7.05 ; its {p. 
gr. therefore is lefs than the mean of its ingredients. This 
alloy was wholly unaffeGted by a powerful magnet, except 
one or two particles which appeared to be iron. It is not 
made any ufe of. 

6. Antimony with mercury. 

7. Antimony with tin. 

Thefe two metals being mixed together in nearly equal 
proportions, form a moderately hard, very brilliant, and 
brittie alloy, capable of receiving an exquifite polifh, and not 
ealily tarnifhed; it has therefore been occafionally manufac- 
tured into {peculums for telefcopes. Gellert mixed together 
by fufion 2313 grains of tin, fp. gr. = 7.36, with 231 
grains of antimony ; 77 grains were loft in the procefs, and 
the alloy was = 6.94 ip. gr. Suppofing the whole lofs to 

be 


See Mercury. 
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be attributed to the tin, the denfity of the compound ought 
to be = 7.0; its fp. gr. is therefore lefs than the mean of its 
ingredients. 

8. Antimony with lead, : 

This is the mot important of all the alloys of antimony, 
it being the material of which the common types for print- 
ing are made. In proportion as the lead excceds the other 
ingredient, will be the duétility of the mafs; and the lead 
may be hardened, and its fulibility unimpaired by fo {mall 
a proportion ot antimony as not to injure its ductility. 
Gmelin found that equal parts of the two metals produced 
a porous brittle alloy ; one part antimony, and two lead, 
afforded a more compact metal, but ftill brittle ; one part 
antimony and three lead, gave a homogeneous metal duétile 
under the hammer, and much harder thar lead: one part of 
antimony gave to eight of lead an increafe of fufibility, hard- 
nefs and colour, without materially injuring its malleability. 
According to Gellert, 3863 grains of lead, fp. gr. 11.7, 
being fufed with 333 grains of antimony, experienced a lots 
of rox grains. The alloy was brittle, and prefented a gra- 
nular fomewhat fhining fracture; its fp. gr. was = 9.17; 
and even if the whole lofs of weight is attributed to the 
antimony, the denfity by calculation ought to be = g.12. 
The mafs is therefore of a greater {p. gr. than the mean of 
its ingredients. ‘ ; 

9. Antimony with xine. j 

Equal parts of the two metals being fufed together, form- 
ed a homogeneous brittle mafs.of a light afh colour ; the lofs 
of weight was about one-fixth of the whole; as however 
both thefe metals are very volatile, it is impoffible to fay 
with any certainty what proportion of the lofs is to be at- 
tributed to each ; the fp. gr. of the mafs was rather lefs 
than that of the antimony, which is the lighter of the two. 
It is not ufed. 

10. Antimony with bifmuth. 

According to Gellert, equal parts of the two metals be- 
ing fufed together, loft 4, of their weight, and produced an 
‘alloy of a lighter colour than bifmuth, and very brittle, dif- 
playing in its fracture a cubical ftrudture like that metal 5 
the fp. gr. of the mafs was = 8.96; whereas, fuppoling 
the 4, of lofs to have been fultained by the bifmuth, the 

«heavier of the two, its denfity by calculation ought to have 
been only = 7.94. Not ufed. 

Concerning the combination of the other metals with an- 

~ timony nothing is as yet known, except merely that cobalt 
unites eafily with antimony, and manganele with great diffi- 
culty, and very imperfectly. 


The medicinal Virtues, and pharmaceutical Prepara- 


§. 12. a 
tions of Antimony. 


This metal affords feveral of the moft valuable articles of © 


the pharmacopeeia ; and as it has for fo many years engaged 
the attention of chemifts and alchemifts (of whom a large 
number have ever been zealous to add to the refources of the 
hhealing art), we poflefs an almoft infinite variety of anti- 
monial preparations, all of them valuable as medicines, all 
enjoying many virtues in common, but a few out of the num- 
ber recommending themfelves peculiarly to the medical prac- 
titioner from the uniformity of their compofition, or froma 
greater tendency to one mode of operation rather than an- 
other, whereby particular indications in the cure of difeafes 
may be fulfilled. 

The firft and moft unqueftionable operation of antimony 
-on the human body is that of an emetic. This operation 
appears to be always in direct proportion to the a¢tivity of the 
antimonial in every other refpeét ; and it exifts in the high- 
eft degree in thofe preparations that are almoft too virulent 


to be given internally with fafety in common cafes. Anti- 
monials excite to vomit very fpeedily, and their aAion is 
continued on the ftomach for a confiderable time ; hence 
they are of a peculiar fervice, either where any acrid or poi- 
fonous matter has*been taken which requires to be {peedily 
and effeiually removed ; or in fuch cafes as incipient fever, 
where, along with the clearing of the firft paflages, the 
phyfician wifhes to prolong the mechanical a@ion of vomit- 
ing, fo as to induce a relaxation on the fin, and complcte 
perfpiration. 

The operation of antimony is alfo extended to the intefli- 
nal canal, and hence it proves confiderably purgative ; and 
this effect takes place, either when the dofe has been greater 
than neceflary, merely to produce vomiting ; or when the 
ftomach has efcaped the action of this powerful mineral. In 
order to fecure the purgative, and prevert the emetic“ope- 
ration of antimony, it is advifeable to unite it with fome of 
the ufual aperient medicines, whofe operation it will thus 
affift in a confiderable degree. 

Antimony appears to promote almoft all ihe excretions, 
and to quicken and ftimulate the ation of the abforbent vef- 
fels. It is therefore eminently diaphoretic (or promoting 
perfpiration) ; expeécforant, and often diuretic. It frequently 
happens that a fingle one of the antimonial preparations may 
be made to produce each of thefe efle&ts by varying the 
dofe, increafing it to render it a,vigorous emetic or cathartic ; 
and diminifhing it when the gentle and more gradual opera- 
tion of adiaphoretic or expeCtorant is to be fecured, 

A long continued courfe of antimonials, in the mildeft 
form, wherei the dire&t operation of this metal is fcarcely 
at any one time to be detected, has been found of effential 
fervice, both in various ob{tinate cutaneous complaints, and 
to produce that change of conftitution and fuppofed refolu- 
tion of internal obf{truGion, which entitle a medicine to the 
(fomewhat ambiguous) charafter of alterative and deobfruent. 

We fhall now proceed to take notice of thofe prepara- 
tions of antimony which are aétually in ufe, or which have 
acquired a certain reputation in medicine. 

Antimonium preparaium (Pharm. Lond. & Edin.). This 
is nothing but the crude antimony or native black fulphuret, 
prepared for medicinal ufe fimply by triture to an impalpa- 
ble powder, edulcoration with water, and fubfequent dry= 
ing. In this native mineral the proportion of the fulphur 
to the metallic part is fo large, as to render it almott en- 
tirely inert, at leaft with regard to any fenfible operation. 
It is fometimes, however, though rarely, employed in cuta- 
neous complaints ; and formerly it was ufed in the prepara~ 
tion of deco¢tions of farfaparilla, guaiacum, and the other 
fudorific woods ; a quantity of the mineral being tied up in 
a loofe cloth, and fufpended in the veffel in which the é@c- 
coétion was preparing ; but as fearcely the minuteft por- 
tion of the antimony could be diffolved by this procefs, it 
has properly been omitted. 

The crude antimony ftill, however, is retained in veteri- 
nary practice ; and it may be given to many animals in dofes. 
of feveral ounces without any apparent operation. 

It is likewife the material from which all the other anti- 
monial medicines are prepared, direétly or indireétly. 

Antimonium vitrefadum (Pharm. Lond.), vitrum antimonii 
(Pharm. Edin.), Glafs of antimony. 

To prepare this, the crude antimony is roafted ona tile 
or other fhallow veffel, with a very flow fire, and frequent 
ftirring, tillall the fulphur is expelled which can be fepa- 
rated in this method. What remains is a grey powder, 
which is to be melted in a crucible and an intenfe fire into a 
yellowith vitrefcent mafs, to be poured out on a warm 
copper or iron plate, and when cold reduced to a very fine 

powder, 
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powder, This preparation is an oxyd of antimony not at 
its highelt point of oxydation, and {till retaining a {mall por- 
tion of fulphur, which it is impoffible to feparate by mere 
heat. When well prepared it is pretty uniform in its na- 
ture, and is a very violent medicine, operating even in fmall 
dofes as a {trong emetic and cathartic. It is fcarcely ever 
employed internally, but is the bafis of the emetic tartar, 
and the antimonial wine, in the London Pharmacopeia. 

Vitrum antimonii ceratum ( Pharm. Edinb. ). 

Take one ounce of glafs of antimony in fine powder, 
add it te one dram of yellow wax melted in an iron veffel, 
heat them gently together for a quarter of an hour, with 
conttant flirring ; pour out the mafs when cold, and reduce 
it to powder. : : 

The glafs of antimony here incorporates with the wax, 
and changes its colour from lemon yellow to brown in the 
procefs. ‘he wax appears to leffen ina very great degree 
the aGtivity of the antimony, fo that this medicine may be 
given with fafety, and has been much recommended in dy- 
fenteries and other bowel complaints. It is reje&ted from the 
London pharmacopeeia ; but retained in thofe of Edinburgh, 
Amfterdam, and fome others. 

A great variety of preparations have been made from the 
crude antimony by the intermedium of nitre. The opera- 
tion of this falt on the metallic fulphuret when dephlagrated 
together, is firlt to confume the fulphur, and afterwards, if 
the quantity be fufficient, to oxydate the metal to the 
higheft point. It is remarkable, that the perfe& oxyd of 
antimony, entirely divefted of fulphur, and fully faturated 
with oxygen, appears almoft as inert as the crude fulphuret of 
antimony itfelf, whilft in the intermediate ftates of deful- 
phuration, and oxydation, many very ative medicines are 
found. ‘ ‘ 

Of thefe the two following alone are now retained, the 
firft with a fmaller proportion of nitre, the latter fully fatu- 
rated. 

Crocus antimoniit (Pharm. Lond. &F Edin.). Crocus of 
antimony, alfo called crocus{metallorum, faffran des metaux, 
and hepar or liver of antimony, by foreign writers. 

To prepare this, take one pound of crude antimony, one 
ound of nitre, and one ounce of common falt, mix them 
accurately, and project them, a fpoonful at a time, in a large 
crucible heated red hot ; when the whole is dephlagrated, in- 
creafe the fire fo as to melt the mals, and pour it out. When 
ecld it will be found to confilt of two parts, the upper a 
whitifh faline feoria, to be feparated from the lower, which is 
the crocus of antimony. This isto be rubbed to a fine pow- 
der, and repeatedly wafhed with warm water, till it comes 
off from the powder quite infipid. ' 

The crocus of antimony is a very violent emetic and 
purgative, and is feldom employed internally except in 
farriery. When wafhed it appears to have the greateft re- 
{emblance to the glafs of antimony above defcribed, and it 
is reierved for fimilar purpofes, that is, as a bafis for the 
tartar emetic and fome other of the antimonial preparations. 

When prepared in the large way, it would appear that it 
is not neceffary to heat the veffel in which the mixture is 
fired, the heat excited by the dephlagration being fufficient 
to fufe the whole to the requifite degree. The whitith {corie 
here produced confiit of fulphat of potafh (formed by the 
potath of the nitre and the fulphuric acid, generated by the 
dephlagration of the fulphur), of the fea-falt, and probably 
of a portion of uncombined alkali, with fome particles of 
the metallic fulphuret that may have efcaped the aétion of 
the nitre. 

Aintimonium calcinatum (Pharm. Lond.), antimonium 


uflum cum nitro (Pharm. Edin), calx antimonii, or @ia- 
phoretic antimony. 

This is prepared, according to the London college, by 
projecting gradually in a hot crucible a mixture of one part 
of crude antimony with three parts of nitre, raifing the 
heat after dephlagration, and continuing it for half an hour; 
and when cold, pulverizing and edulcorating it. 

The Edinburgh college direét one part of the grey powder 
left after roatting crude antimony for the glafs of antimony, 
to be dephlagrated with only an equal weight of nitre, to 
be heated for an hour, and afterwards reduced to powder and 
wathed till infipid. 

Thefe two preparations are, however, effentially the fame, 
and confilt of the oxyd ofantimony left after the ulphur has 
been entirely diflipated by the nitre, itfelf having been oxy- 
dated to a high degree by the fame dephlagration. 

As the intention of ufing fo much nitre in the firft method 
is to confume the whole of the fulphur as well as to ox date 
the metal, it is obvious that a much lefs quantity of this 

neutral falt will be fufficient where fo much of the fulphur 

has been driven off by roalting, as is the cafe in the fecond 
method. Formerly a diltinction was made between the 
pulverized oxyd taken before, or after wathing ; in the firft 
inftance being termed antimonium diaphoreticum nitratum ; 
and in the fecond, antimonium diaphoreticum lotum ; the 
former, as it contained an alkaline falt, was deliquefcent 
to a certain degree, and required to be preferved in a clofe 
veflel. It is now, however, difufed, the wa/bed alone being 
retained. : 

The diaphoretic antimony, owing probably to its high 
{tate of oxvdation, is mild in its effects, and may be taken 
in large does, without producing ficknefs or purging. It 
is naturally white and in a pulverulent ftate, the antimonial 
oxyd not being truly vitrified in the procefg, as it is in the 
preparation of the crocus of antimony, but only involved in 
the alkali of the nitre, from which it is feparated by 
wafhing. . : t 

The feveral wafhings of this fubftance contain a mixture 
of fulphat of potafh, with part of the nitre undecompofed, 
and the naked alkali, all holding in folution a certain quan- 
tity of antimonial oxyd. 


If this compound liquor is decompofed by an acid, the. 


metallic oxyd precipitates in the form of a white powder, 
which has been called the cerufle of antimony, or materia per- 
lata ; but if the liquor is merely evaporated to drynefs, part 
of the falts cryitallize together with metallic oxyd, and 
form the nitrum flibiatum, or antimoniated nitre of Stahl. Thefe 
latter preparations are now in difufe. 

Some other antimonial medicines have been prepared with 


different proportions of antimony and nitre, forming oxyds, 


all of which aé& in a fimilar manner upon the human body, - 


but with different degrees of energy. It fhould feem that 
the middle point with regard to the proportions of antimony 
and nitre, that is, equal parts of each, furnifhes the moft 
active antimenial oxyd, which is the crocus ; and the medi- 
cinal power feems to diminifh in proportion as either of thefe 
ingredients is ufed in excefs. Thus the completely oxydated 
metal, the diaphoretic antimony, is poffefled of but little 
activity ; and on the other hand, the crocus antimonii media 
cinalis, formed by dephlagrating eight parts of antimony with 
one of nitre, and confequently but partially defulphurated, 
is equally mild in its operation. ; 
The crocus antimonii mitior, the proportions of which are 
two parts of antimony to one of nitre, is another medicine 
now in difufe, which appears to be more aétive than the lait 

mentioned, but milder than the common crocus. 
The 
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The emcticum mite antimonit of Boerhaave is made by em- 
ploying one part of antimony to two of nitre, and is a mild 
and fate medicine. a 

Another antimonial oxyd, formerly employed in medicine, 
is prepared by dephlagrating the regulus of antimony with 
twice or thrice its weight of nitre, and this has alfo been 
termed by fome the ceruffa antimonii. } 

The nitre here, having no fulphur to engage it, acts en- 
tirely on the metal, and reduces it to the ftate of a perfect 
oxyd, which, when wafhed, refembles in every refpeé the 
wafhed diaphoretic antimony made with the black fulphuret 
and three times its weight of nitre. The regulus, however, 
does not require more than its own weight of nitre for this 
preparation ; all the reft is fuperfluous. 

Regulus antimonii medicinalis, vel febrifugum Craanii, an an- 
timonial remedy much recommended by many of the Ger- 
man phyficians, and introduced in the former pharmacopcrias 
of Edinburgh, Brandenburg, Strafburg, and others of cele- 
brity, but now difufed. 

This, which is improperly termed a regulus, is prepared 
by fufing together five parts of crude antimony with four 
of common falt and one of falt of tartar. On cooling, two 
fubftances are found in the crucible, an upper fcoria, con- 
taining the fea-falt, the alkali, and part of the fulphur, and 
the lower, a reddifh mafs compofed of the greater part of 
the metal, deprived of a portion of its fulphur by means of 
the alkali, and thus rendered more aétive as a medicine than 
the crude antimony. It is this lower reddifh mafs which is 
the medicinal regulus. The ufe of the common falt feems to 
be merely to affiit the fufion. 

Regulus antimonii. The methods of preparing the true 
regulus of antimony have been already mentioned. This 
metal ufed formerly to be caft in the form of a cup, and, 
‘owing to its flight degree of folubility in various menftrua, 
a powerful emetic liquor was prepared fimply by filling the 
cup with wine, and fuffering it to ftand for fome hours. At 
the fame time the cup had loft fo little of its weight that it 
would continue to give the fame properties to frefh portions 
of wine for years, or almoit centuries, without being cor- 
roded through. 

In like manner thé regulus caft into the form of pills would 
produce the emetic or purgative operation to any number of 
perfons in fucceffion, and hence they were called perpetual 

ills. 
if Thefe preparations are now, however, difcontinued. 

Vinum antimonii. (Pharm. Lond.) Inttead of the re- 
gulus, the glafs of antimony is now employed as the bafis 
of this medicated wine. One ounce of this, in fine powder, 
is to be digefted for twelve days with frequent agitation, in 
a pint and a half of white Lifbon wire. 

This is a very valuable antimonial, principally employed 
in dofes of from ten to fixty drops as a diapheretic. he 
quantity of the metal taken up by the wine is extremely 
{mall, but is liable to vary in proportion to the acidity of 
this men{truum, which is one inconvenience attending its 
ufe. 

Vinum antimonii tartarifati. (Pharm. Lond. and Edin.) 
In the former difpenfatory it is direGted to be made by dif- 
folving forty grains of emetic tartar in two ounces of boiling 
water, and afterwards adding eight ounces of white Lifbon 
wine. 

In the latter, twenty-four grains of emetic tartar are 
fimply diffolved in a pint of the wine. 

The nature and preparation of the celebrated fermes mi- 
neralis, or pulvis carthufianus, have been already explained ; 
this is at prefent laid afide, and in its place the London and 
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Edinburgh pharmacopceias have adopted the precipitate, 
formed from a liquid folution of fulphuret of antimony in 
cauftic alkali, by the addition of an acid, inftead of by 
mere cooling, as is the cafe with the kermes: this is the 

Sulphur antimonii precipitatum vel auratum, the golden 
fulphur of antimony. 

To prepare it, boil for three hours two pounds of crude 
antimony with four pounds of the aqua kali puri (or cauttic 
lye), diluted with three pounds of diftilled water; ftrain it 
while hot through a linen cloth, and immediately add gra- 
dually dilute vitriolic acid, fufficient to precipitate the ful- 
phurated antimony, which is of a fine golden colour. Wath 
it well with warm water,.and dry in a gentle heat. 

The golden fulphur is of a lighter colour than the kermes, 
the latter being generally of a brown or brick red. Both 
of them confift principally of fulphur, but holding m folu- 
tion acertain quantity of the metal which renders them 
emetic or purgative when taken in dofes of feveral grains. 
The golden fulphur is never ufed with a view of aéting vio- 
lently or by any fenfible operation, but it is employed (often 
combined with mercury) asa gentle alterative, with a view 
of keeping up a conftant perfpirable ftate of the flin, and 
determining a gentle increafe to the feveral emunétories. 
Hence its ufe in various obftinate cutaneous complaints, and 
other chronical diforders. 

The only folutions of antimony in acids employed in 
medicine are the muriated antimony, more commonly known 
by the name of butter of antimony, and the antimoniated tartrite 
of potafb, or the tartar emetic. The chemical nature of each 
of thefe interefting preparations has been already defcribed. 

The muriated antimony is much too acrid and violent to 
be employed for internal purpofes. Itis ufed externally as a 
cautftic, efpecially in farriery. The powder of algaroth, or the 
antimonial oxyd, precipitated from this falt by water alone, 
or by an alkaline folution, is ufed by feveral chemifts as the 
bafis of the emetic tartar. 

Antimonium tartarifatum vel tartarus emeticus. (Pharm. 
Lond. and Edin.) To prepare this moft valuable medicine 
according to the London Pharmacopeeia: take one pound 
and a half of crocus of antimony in fine powder, two pounds 
of cream of tartar, and two gallons of water, boil them to- 
gether in a glafs veflel for a quarter of an hour, ftrain the li- 
quor through paper, and fet it by to cool: the cryftals that 
form are the emetic tartar. 

The Edinburgh college dire&ts: firft, to add fome of the 
muriated antimony to hot water, holding falt of tartar in fo- 
lution, to colleét the white precipitate thus formed, and edul- 
corate it thoroughly : next to add nine drams of this pre- 
cipitate, and two ounces and a half of cream of tartar, in fine 
powder, to five pints of water, and to boil the whole till the 
tartar is diflolved; afterwards to evaporate the liquor in a 
glafs veffel, till a pellicle appears on its furface, and to fet it 
by to cryftallize. 

The emetic tartar is by much the molt valuable of all the 
antimonial preparations ; its compofition renders it fufficiently 
foluble in fimple menttrua, and as it is almoft entirely infipid, 
and as the requifite dofe is in all cafes comparatively f{mall, it 
may be given with great eafe to children, or wherever there 
would bea difficulty of getting down bulky medicines. In 
dofes of from one to about three grains it proves emetic, and 
often purges even after the ttomach has been emptied: in 
{maller quantities, or mixed with various other medicines, 
and efpecially with thofe that corre&t its emetic property, it 
fulfills the other intentions with which antimonials are given ; 
and with proper precautions it is always fafe, manageable, 
and highly to be depended on. 
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When prepared in the fame way, it is generally very uni- 
form in its nature, but it is hable to fome variation, when dif- 
ferent antimonial oxyds are ufed; an inconvenience it would 
be of great importance to prevent. 

The lait of the antimonial medicines that we fhall men- 
tion, is the pu/vis antimonialis (Pharm. Lond.), or the anti- 
monium calcareo-phofphoratum. (Pharm. Edin.) 

To prepare it. ‘Take equal parts of crude antimony and 
hartfhorn fhavings, mix them together, and throw them into 
a wide iron pana, heated fully red, and {tir them conftantly till 
they acquire an afh-colour; then take them out, reduce them 
to powder, fill a coated crucible with it, and lute over the 
top another crucible, inverted, and with a {mall hole at the 
bottom, to ferve as a cover: then raife the fire gradually toa 
full white heat, and keep it in this ftate for two hours ; when 
cold, take out the contents, reduce them to a molt fubtile 
powder, and it is the pulvis antimonialis. 

This preparation is intended asa fubftitute for the James’s 
Powner, one of the moft celebrated empiric medicines in this 
or any other country, the value of which has long been efta- 
blithed by the moft unequivocal teftimony. We shall refer 
the reader to this article tor an account of the ingenious ana- 
lyfis made by Dr. Pearfon of this powder, and publifhed in 
the Philofophical Tranfations, whereby it is proved to bea 
mixture of an oxyd of antimony with the earth of bones, or 
calcareous phofphat; and hence the pulvis antimonialis has 
beea employed as a fubftitute. 

This preparation is given in dofes of one to five or fix 
grains, or even more, and is employed peculiarly in removing 
general fever, by means of perfpiration. It is never inten- 
tionally given in fuch large dofes as to prove emetic ; but it 
is generally fuppofed, that the genuine James’s Powder may 
be taken in larger dofes'than the antimonial powder, with- 
out exciting ficknefs. 

We may add, that Mr. Chenevix, (in the Philofophical 
TranfaGtions for 1801) has given the following ingenious 
method of preparing this medicine in the moift way, which 
removes every caufe of variation which may take place when- 
ever the oxyd ofa metal fo volatile as antimony is in certain 
itates, is fubjected to intenfe and long-continued heat. The 
following is the fimple procefs: ‘‘ Diffolve together, or fe- 
parately, in the leaft poffible portion of muriatic acid, equal 
parts of the white oxyd of antimony, formerly called alga- 
roth powder (made by dropping the butter of antimony into 
water), and of phofphat of lime; pour this folution gra- 
dually into dittilled water, previoufly alkalized by a fufficient 
quantity of cauftic ammonia: a white and abundant preci- 
pitate will take plaee, which, well wafhed and dried, is the 
propofed fubftitute for James’s Powder.” y 

In this procefs, the antimony and the phofphat of lime 
are precipitated from their folution in muriatic acid at the 

_ fame inftant, the former by means both of the ammonia and 
the water in which it is diffolved, and the latter merely by 
this alkali. Hence, the inventor gives the ufeful caution to 
pour the mixed muriatic folutions into the alkaline liquor, 
and not to add the latter to the former; in order that the pre- 
cipitation of the antimony and the phofphate of lime may 
be confentaneous, and therefore in uniform proportion from 
firft to laft. The mumiatic acid fimply diffolves phofphat of 
lime, and does not decompofe it, and therefore it is feparated 
unchanged from its folution by the ammonia. If it be 
wifhed to prepare this powder with a ftronger dofe of anti- 
mony; it is only requifite to increafe the proportion of mu- 
riated antimony to the muriated calcareous phofphat, before 
the precipitation is made. ‘ 

We fhall only add to this fhort review of the various anti- 
monial preparations ufed in pharmacy, that feveral other pre- 


parations, flightly varying from thofe which we have men~ 
tioned, have been at times recommended by feveral eminent 
men, and have had a certain vogue; but it does not appear 
that any thing further can be expeéted from any other 
change in the preparation of antimonial medicines ; and thofe 
which we already poflefs, form fome of the moft valuable 
articles of the Materia Medica. 


§ 13. Ufes of Antimony. 

The ufes of antimony are not very numerous; it is of 
high value in medicine, and is employed, in combination 
with other metals, in the manufa&ure of printers’ types, and 
{pecula for telefcopes. Its oxyds are ufed in colouring glafs ; 
the fulphuret is employed in {corifying copper and other 
metals which are found mixed with gold; hence it was 


_ Called by the alchemilts La/neum regis, or balneum folis. 


The native antimony, at firft, was of fervice only in the 
compolition of paint. Scripture defcribes it to us as a fort 
of paint, with which the women blacken their eye-brows. 
Jezebel underftanding that Jehu was to enter Samaria, 
painted her eyes with antimony, or, according to the He- 
brew, ‘put her eyes in antimony.” 

At this day the women of Syria, Arabia, and Babylonia, 
anoint and blacken themfelves about the eyes; and both 
men and women put black upon their eyes in the defert, to 
preferve them from the heat of the fun, and the piercing of 
itsrays. M.D’Arvieux tells us, that the Arabian women 
border their eyes with a black colour made of tuty, which 
the Arabians call rebel. They draw a line of this kind of 
blacking without the corner of their cyes, to make them 
appear larger. {aiah, in his enumeration of the feveral or- 
naments belonging to the daughters of Sion, has not forgot 
the needles which they made ufe of in painting their eyes 
and Ips nor has this praétice efcaped the lafh of Ju- 
venal. 

“ Tile fupercilium madida fuligine tin@éum 
Obliqua producit acu, pingitque trementes 
Attollens oculos.”’ 


Ezekiel, defcribing the irregularities of the Jewifh nation, 
under the idea of a debauched woman, fays, that fhe bathed 
and perfumed herfelf, and that fhe anointed her eyes with 
antimony. Job fhews fufficiently how mvch antimony was 
in efteem, by calling one of his daughters a veflel of antimo= 
ny, or a box to put paint in, cornu /libii. Tertullian and St. 
Cyprian have declaimed very warmly againit this cuftom of 
painting the eyes and eye-brows. 

ANTINE, in Biography, a BenediGine monk, was born 
at Gonireux, in the diocefe of Liege, in 1688, and publithed 
feveral ufeful works of an hiftorical kind. In 2736, he pub- 
lifhed the five firft volumes of a new edition of ** Du Cange’s 
Gloffary,”? with valuable corre@tions and editions. He alfo 
beftowed much pains upon ‘ Bouquet’s colle¢tion of French 
Hiltorians,”” and on “The Art of verifying Dates,” pub- 
lifhed in 4to. in 1750, and reprinted, with enlargements, in 
1770. Nov. Dict. Hitt. 

ANTINOE, or Antinoopotis, now called Enfene by 
the Arabs, in Ancient Geography, a city of Upper Egypt, 
on the eait fide of the Nile, was built near the ruins of 
Abydus, where the Egyptians worfhipped the god Befa, 
and revered his oracles; and became the capital of a nome 
or prefecture. The oracle of Befa was famous in the time 
of Ammianus Marcellinus, who fays that all the neighbour- 
ing people went to confult him, and affembled at a certain 
period to celebrate feftivals in his honour. Hence the Arabs 
call Antinoe the city of the Magi. This city was built in 
confequence of a fhameful paffion, which ill difguifed the 


‘appearance of gratitude affected by Adrian, its founder. 


This 
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This prince, renowned for his political and military talents, 
was, at the fame time, contemptible on account of his 
paffion for Antinous, the perfection of whofe form is 
proved by one of the fineft ftatues bequeathed to us by 
antiquity. Adrian, equally fuperttitious and depraved in his 
manners, while he was in Egypt with his court and army, 
confulted the oracle of Befa, which declared, that he was 
threatened with great danger, unlefs a perfon that was dear 
to him, and by whom he was beloved, was immolated for 
his prefervation. Antinous offered himfelf for the victim, 
and the emperor had the cruelty to accept the facrifice. 
The beautiful and generous Antinous precipitated himfelf 
from the fummit of a rock into the Nile, and Adrian 
thought to efface his ingratitude and infamy by building, in 
honour of his favourite, whom he likewife regarded as his 
deliverer, a city which, under the name of Antinoe or An- 
tinoopolis, has perpetuated at once his barbarous cruelty, 
and his criminal paflion. This city he embellifhed with all 
the molt valuable produdtions of art. The ttatues of An- 
tinous were here confidered as facred images ; and the em- 
peror not only erected temples in honour of him, but in- 
flituted games and facrifices, and regulated the worfhip that 
was to be paid to his memory. Savary fays, that this city 
was half a league in circumference, and that two principal 
ftreets, 45 feet wide, interfeGting each other at right angles, 
traverfed its whole extent. The others were narrower, but 
equally ftraight. The two largeft terminated by four gates, 
fome of which {till fubfift ; the handfomeft has three vaulted 
entries ; that of the middle is 40 fect high by 22 in width, 
and 20 thick; the other two are fmaller. Each of the 
facades of this edifice is ornamented with four pilafters in 
bas relief, the Corinthian capitals of which, with the leaf 
of the Acanthus, have a contiderable projeGion. This 
beautiful gate was furrounded by eight Corinthian columns, 
of the fame height with itfelf. One only has efcaped 
the ravages of time, and of men; the reft are either muti- 
lated or deftroyed ; but the pedeftals remain entire. Befides 
this edifice, one difcovers in different quarters of the town, 
‘heaps of rubbifh, which announce temples or palaces de- 
ftroyed. If we may judge from the diltances of the pe- 
deftals along the ftreets, they were bordered by a colonnade, 
which formed a portico on each fide, and allowed the inha- 
bitants to walk fheltered from the fun. Befides thefe em- 
bellifhments, one of the fquares was ornamented with four 
large pillars of the Corinthian order, three of which have 
perifhed, their bafes only remain. The fourth is preferved, 
and is about 50 feet high. The fhaft is compofed of feveral 
ftones. On the firft is carved an ornament of oak leaves. 
On the pedeital is a Greek infcription, half effaced, which 
dedicates it to the emperor Alexander Severus. 

The veltiges of the city, fays Sonnini, excite regret for 
its deftruction. The extent of ground, ftrewed with the 
moft beautiful remains of antiquity, threw him into ad- 
miration and aftonifhment. Inthe time of Vanfleb and of 
Paul Lucas, there were exifling piers of architeCture alto- 
gether entire, which he could not find. What appeared to 
him moft remarkable was a triumphal arch, or magnilicent 
gate, decorated with fluted pillars ; its front was 50 yards in 
length ; and he has given a drawing of it. On the other 
fide of the mountain which terminates, towards the eaft, 
the fite of the ancient Antinoopolis, are to be diftinguifhed 
many apertures in the rock, which led to grottoes, that 
were burial-places or catacombs. ‘The mofque of the village 
which is near the city, the appearance and population of 
which form fo ftriking a contraft with the fuperb edifices and 
elegance of the ancient city built by Adrian, contains a 
tomb, and the relics of a faint, from whom this place has 
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obtained the name of Sheick Abadé ; and this faint, though 
regarded by the Mahometans as a zealous defender of the 
koran, was, at the fame time, claimed by the Chriftians as 
one of their bifhops, who enjoyed the painful honour of 
martyrdom at /nfiné. ‘Towards the end of the fourth cen- 
tury, this city is faid to have been peopled by Chriftiaxs. 
Palladius affures us, that it had 12 convents of virgins, 
and feveral others inhabited by monks. It is now occupied 
by the worlt people and moft determined banditti and 
robbers in Egypt. Savary’s Letters, vol. i. p. 552. Son- 
nini’s ‘Travels in Upper and Lower Egypt, p. 517. 

ANTINOEIA, in Antiquity, annual facrifices, and 
quinquennial games, in memory of Antinous the Bithynian. 

They were inftituted at the command of Adrian the Ro- 
man emperor, at Mantinea in Arcadia, where Antinous 
was honoured with a temple and divine worfhip. They were 
alfo celebrated at Argos. 

ANTINOMIANS, in Church Hiffory, denote thofe 
who maintain the law of no ufe or obligation under the 
gofpel difpenfation, or who hold doétrines that clearly fu- 
perfede the neceflity of good works and a virtuous life. 

The Antinomians took their origin from John Agricola, 

about the year 1558, who taught that the law is no wife 
neceffary under the gofpel ; that good works do not pro- 
mote our falvation, nor ill ones hinder it ; that repentance 
is not to be preached from the decalogue, but only from the 
gofpel. 
” This feet {prung up in England, during the proteftorate 
of Oliver Cromwell ; and extended their fyftem of liber- 
tinifm much farther than Agricola, the difciple of Luther. 
Some of their teachers exprefsly maintained, that as the 
ele€t cannot fall from grace, nor forfeit the divine favour ; 
the wicked actions they commit are not really finful, nor 
are to be confidered as inftances of their violation of the 
divine law ; and that confequently they have no occafion 
either to confefs their fins, or to break them off by repent- 
ance. According to them, it is one of the effential and 
diftinGtive charatters of the ele€t, that they cannot do any 
thing which is either difplealing to God, or prohibited by 
the law. 

Luther, Rutherford, Schluffelburgh, Sedgwick, Gataker, 
Witfus, Bull, Williams, &c. have written refutations; 
Crifp, Richardfon, Saltmarfh, &c. defences of the Anti- 
nomians; Wigandus, a comparifon between ancient and 
modern Antinemians. 

The do@rine of Agricola was in itfelf obfcure, and per- 
haps reprefented worfe than it really was, by Luther, who 
wrote with acrimony againft him, and firft ftyled him and 
his followers Antinomians. Agricola ftood on his own 
defence, and complained, that opinions were imputed to 
him, which he did not hold. Nicolas Amfdorf fell under 
the fame odious name and imputation, and feems to have 
been treated more unfairly than even Agricola himfelf. It 
is rather hard to charge upon a man all the opinions that 
may be inferred from things that have haftily dropped from 
him, when he himfelf difavows fuch inferences. 

ANTINOMY, Anrtinomia, derived from az, contra, 
and youos, Jex, a contradiction between two laws, or between 
two articles of the fame Law. 

Antinomy, fometimes alfo fignifies an oppofition to all 
law. Whence a fe& of enthufiaits, who are for carrying 
gofpel liberty above all moral regards, and who flight the 
motives of virtue as infufficient to falvation, are called Anti- 
nomians ; and fometimes Anomians. 

ANTINOUS, in Afronomy, a part of the conftellation 
Aquita, or the eagle. 

ANTINOUS, in Mythological Hiflory, a Bithynian 
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youth, the favourite of Adrian, and the obje&t of his un- 
natural and deteltable paffion. Some have faid, that he fell 
accidentally into the Nile, as he was failing on that river 
with the emperor, and was drowned. Dio Caffius affures 
us, that he was facrificed in the manner already related under 
Antinor. The emperor, whatever was the occafion of 
his death, bewailed him, fays Spartian, with all the tender- 
nefs and weaknefs of a woman lamenting the death of her 
hufband. ‘To foothe in fome meafure his grief, he defired 
the Greeks to rank him among the gods, which they accord- 
ingly performed; fo that in a fhort time all the Eaftern 
provinces were filled with ftatues, temples, and chapels, 
confecrated to this new divinity. It was even pretended, 
that he uttered oracles; but his anfwers were commonly 
thought to have been compofed by Adrian. The Attrolo- 
gers, having difcovered, or pretended to difcover a new ftar, 
gave out that it was Antinous. Adrian caufed the body 
of his beloved catamite to be buried with the utmoft mag- 
nificence, built a city on the {pot, and converted his tomb 
into a temple, where he was faid to work miracles; which 
we find expofed and ridiculed by the Pagans themfelves. 

Anrinous, in Sculpture, a very famous Roman antique 
flatue ; originally in the colleétion of cardinal Alexander 
Albani: itisat prefent in the gallery of antiques, in the 
mufeum at Paris. 

This ftatue is in marble; itis a ftanding figure of a young 
man, entirely naked ; the head looks downwards, with a me- 
lancholy air; this is in every ref{pect a highly finifhed and 
beautiful performance. 

There are nearly as many ftatues of Antinous as of the 
Venus de Medicis ; and they are very fimilar to each other: 
the hair is always difpofed in the fame manner, covering the 
forehead nearly as low as the eyebrows ; and they all refemble 
one another in conveying a melancholy idea to the mind. 

Mr. Richardfon {uppofes that the vaft number of thefe 
{tatues may be attributed to the nobility of Rome, who 
probably might make court to the emperor Adrian, by 
having ttatues of his favourite Antinous. 

Among the different ftatues referred to, was one of late 
in the yard of the palace of the grand duke at Florence. 
‘There were two in the Villa Mattei ; another in the garden 
of the Belvidere, found in Adrian’s baths by Leo. X. 
Another fine ftatue of Parian marble, formerly broken to 
pieces, but well put together, flood in the Villa of Caffali, 
on Monte Caelio. The pieces of this ftatue had been made 
ufe of by the Goths to build a wall with, at the demolithine 
of which, they were found and put together. All the 
ftatues of this Villa had been treated in the fame manner. 

There is alfoa number of very fine buils of Antinous ; 
among which, was one twice the lize of life in the palace 
Farnefe, at Rome; another in the palace Guuitiniani ; 
belides many others. 

ANTIO, or Anzio, Cape, in 
montory of Italy, in the ecclefiaitical ftate, between port 
Oltia and the gulf of Gaeta. It-has a fortified tower, and 
a convenient port. It takes its name from the ancient 
Antium in its vicinity. 

ANTIOCH, in Ancient Geography, a city of Syria, was 
built in memory of his father Antiochus, by Seleucus Ni- 
cator, on the river Orontes, about 20 miles from the place 
where that river empties itfelt into the Mediterranean ; 
being equally diftant from Conttantinople and Alexandria ia 
Egypt, or about 700 miles from each. It foon became, and 
continued to be for many ages, the metropolis of the eatt, 
for the Syrian kings, and afterwards the Roman governors, 
who prefided over the affairs of the eaftern provinces, chofe 
it for their place of refidence ; and in the Chriftian times, ig 
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was the fee of the chief patriarch of Afia. It ought alfo 
to be particularly mentioned, that the difciples of Chrit were 
firft. called Chriflians at Antioch, and this Chryfoftom 
{pecifies as the diltinguifhing prerogative of this city 
above all others ; and he has celebrated this honour in 
a diltinét homily on Aéts XI. Here alfo the gofpel was 
preached to Grecians who were incorporated into the 
Chriftian church. Here alfo Barnabas and Saul were fent 
out by the church, under the direétion of the Holy Ghott, 
to travel through Pagan cities, to give light to the Gentiles, 
and to publith Jefus for falvation to the ends of the earth. 
We cannot forbear obferving, that the Gofpel acquires cre- 
dibility from its having been firlt taught in the mott po- 
pulous, enlightened, and learned cities, never fhunning 
the public eye, but challenging full examination ; and that 
in thofe cities it obtained numerous converts by conviétion, 
without the aid of force or fraud. Antioch was paiticularly 
honoured by the Jews, on account of the jus civitatis, which 
Seleucus Nicator had given to them in that city, together 
with the Greeks and Macedonians ; and which, according 
to Jofephus (Ant. lib. xii. c. 13.), they retained in his time. 
This metropolis of Syria was afterwards known by the name 
of Tetrapolis, being divided, as it were, into four cities, each 
of them having its proper wall, befides a common one, 
which enclofed them all. The firlt of thefe cities or quarters 
was built by Seleucus Nicator ; the fecond by thofe who 
repaired thither on its being made the capital of the Syro- 
Macedonian empire; the third by Seleucus Callinicus; and 
the fourth by Antiochus Epiphanes. At the diftance of 
about four or five miles was a place called Daphné, and reck- 
koned a fuburb of Antioch. Here Seleucus planted a 
grove, and in the midf{t of it ereéted a temple, which he 
confecrated to Apollo and Diana. 'To this place the inha- 
bitants of Antioch reforted for their pleafures and diver- 
fions; and thus it became at lait fo infamous, that ‘to 
live after the manner of Daphné,” was ufed proverbially to 
exprefs the moft voluptuous and diffolute mode of living, 
Daphné was formerly of fuch note, that the metropolis was 
diftinguifhed by it, and denominated Antioch near Daphné. 
Antioch, though it continued for 1600 years, as Pliny 
calls it, the queen of the Eait, was frequently in danger of 
being overwhelmed by earthquakes to which its fituation 
expofed it, or of being ruined by its enemies. About 144 
years before Chrilt, the diforders and tumults occafioned by 
the licentious and tyrannical conduct of Demetrius, the 
fovereign of Syria, terminated in a general revolt of the 
inhabitants of Antioch; and Demetrius was under a ne- 
ceflity of feeking affiftance from Jonathan, one of the Mac- 
cabees, for the purpofe of chaitifing the mutineers. Having 
obtained 3000 men, he refolved to difarm them, and iffued 
orders for this purpofe. This meafure inflamed their refent- 
ment, and produced an infurrection, fo that 120,000 men 
invefted the palace in order to kill the king. The Jews flew 
to difengage him, difperfed the multitude with fire and 
{word, burnt a great part of the city, and killed or de- 
ftroyed very nearly 100,000 of the inhabitants. Upon the 
deftruétion of the Syrian empire by the Romans, Antioch 
fubmitted, and remained for a long time under their do- 
minion. About the year 115, in the reign of the emperor 
Trajan, Antioch was almoft utterly ruined by one of the 
molt dreadful earthquakes which hiftery records. Trajan 
himfelf efcaped with difficulty, and not altogether unhurt, 
through a window of the room in which he had retired 5 


and he afterwards contributed largely towards refloring its” 


ancient fplendour. In the year 155, it fuffered very much 
by a fire, the damage of which was repaired by Antoninus 
Pius. Upon the revolt of Avidius Caffius, the Roman 
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general, about the year 176, the inhabitants of Antioch 
took part with him, and thus incurred the refentment of 
Marcus Aurelius, who iflued a fevere decree, forbidding all 
fhows and public diverfions, and even the exercife of all mu- 
nicipal offices; but upon their repentance he pardoned their 
offences, reftored their privileges, and vifited their city 
before he left the province. In the year 194, they were 
again deprived of their privileges by the emperor Severus, 
for joining Niger, and fubjeéted, asa mere village, to the 
authority of Laodicea; but by the intreaties of his fon 
Caracalli, then an infant, he mitigated their punifhment. 
Upon the decline of the Roman power, Antioch became 
an object of contention between the Romans and the nations 
of the Eaft; and accordingly, when Sapor, king of Perfia, 
over-ran Syria and other provinces, the city of Antioch 
was furprited whilft the idle multitude was fondly gazing 
on the amufements of the theatre; its {plendid buildings, 
private and public, were either pillaged or deftroyed; and 
the numerous inhabitants were put to the f{word, or led 
away into captivity. This fack of Antioch is afligned, by 
the decifive teftimony of Ammianus Marcellinus, to the 
reign of Gallienus; though other hiftorians refer it to that 
of Valerian, fome years before. Upon the divifion of the 
Roman empire by Conftantine, in 331, it was afflited 
with a very grievous famine, and relieved by the liberality of 
the emperor, who fent thither 30,000 bufhels of corn. In 
347, Conitantine II. caufed a harbour to be ereéted at Se- 
leucia for the convenience of Antioch, which was executed 
ata very great cxpence. It fuffered from famine in the reign 
of Julian, and aifo in that of Theodofius the Great, at 
which latter period the diftrefs of famine was aggravated by 
‘a plague. On occafion of a tax impofed in 357, by Theo- 
dofius, the people were much enraged ; and the cruelty of 
the governor, in reftraining and punifhing their fedition, in- 
duced many of them to abandon their dwellings, and to re- 
tire with their wives and families to the neighbouring moun- 
tains. Some of them, however, returned; and to thefe 
St. Chryfottom preached fome of thofe admired homilies 
now in our poffeffion; and thefe homilies are faid to have 
had a great cfle¢t in reforming the licentious and diffolute. 
Theodolius, when he heard of this tumult, commanded the 
city to be deftroyed, and the inhabitants to be put indiferi- 
minately to the {word ; but the order was revoked; and he 
contented himfelf with inflicting a punifhment fimilar to that 
of Severus at a former period. Numbers, however, were 
condemned ; and St. Chryfoftom interpofed to obtain for 
them a refpite. At Jaft a general pardon was obtained, and 
the city was reftored to its former privileges. Antioch 
fuffered from earthquakes in the years 458 and 526; but 
when Chofroes, king of Perfia, invaded Syria in 540, the 
city, difdaining the offers of an eafy capitulation, was taken 
by ftorm, the inhabitants flaughtered with unrelenting fury, 
and the city itfelf delivered to the flames; thofe who efcaped 
were carried into Perfia, and fold as flaves. Having again 
recovered, in a great degree, its former {plendour, it was 
vifited with an earthquake, A. D. 587, by which 30,c00 
perfons loft their lives, and the city was almoft wholly de- 
ftroyed. In 611, it was feized by Chofroes [1.; but “ the 
aged metropolis, fo often overturned by earthquakes and 
pillaged by the enemy, could fupply but a {mall and languid 
ftream of treafure and blood.”? In 638, Antioch was re- 
duced by the Saracens, and ranfomed with 300,000 pieces 
of gold: but “‘ the throne of the fucceffors of Alexander, 
the feat of the Roman government in the eaft, which had 
been decorated by Cafar with the titles of free, and holy, 
and inviolate, was degraded, under the yoke of the caliphs, 
to the fecondary rank of a provincial town.’ It was re- 
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covered by the Greeks under Nicephorus Phocas and John 
Zimifces, in the roth century, and again reftored as a perma- 
nent’and ufeful acceflion tothe Roman empire. But the 
civil diffenfions in the empire aflorded to the T'urks an op- 
portunity of feizing upon Antioch, as well as the whole 
kingdom of Syria; and from them it was taken by the 
crufaders, A. D. 1098. In 1262, it was taken by Bi- 
baris, fultan of Egypt, and then its glory terminated. 

Antioch, callea by the Arabs Anéakia, anciently fo renown- 
ed, is now no more than aruinovs town, the houfes of which 
built with mud and ftraw, and confiling of narrow and 
miry ftreets, exhibit every appearance of poverty and 
wretchednefs. It is fituated on the fouthern bank of the 
Orontes, at the extremity of an old decayed bridge, and is 
covered to the fouth by a mountain, upon the flope of 
which is a wall built by the crufaders. The diftance be- 
tween the prefent town and this mountain may be about 4co 
yards; and the intervening {pace is occupied by gardens and 
heaps of rubbifh. 

Antioch, however, feems to be better calculated than 
Aleppo, which is become the metropolis of thefe eaftern 
parts, to be the emporium of the Europeans. By clearing the 
mouth of the Orontes, which is fix leagues lower down, 
boats might be towed up that river, though they could not 
fail up, as Pococke has afferted, its current being too rapid. 

he natives, who never knew the name Orontes, call it, on 


account of the {wiftnefs of its ftream, E/-da/i, that is, the 


rebel. Its breadth at Antioch is about 4o paces. Seven 
leagues above the town it pafles by a lake ebounding in 
fifh, and efpecially in eels. Many of thefe are falted every 
year; but the quantity is not fufficient for the numerous 
fafts of the Greek chriftians. We no longer hear at An- 
tioch either of the grove of Daphné, or of the voluptuous 
f{cenes of which it was the theatre. 

The walls of each quarter of Antioch, as well as thofe 
which furrounded the whole, are ftill remaining; but as the 
houfes are deftroyed, the four quarters appear like fo many 
inclofed fields. 

The plain of Antioch, though the foil of it is excellent, 
is uncultivated, and abandoned to the Turkmans; but the 
hills on the fide of the Orontes, particularly oppofite to 
Serkin, abound in plantations of figs aud olives, vines and 
mulberry trees, which are planted in quincunx, and exhibit 
a beautiful landfcape. N. lat. 36° 20’. E. long. 37° 5’- 
Anc. Un. Hilt. vol. viii. p. 115. Rollin’s Anc. Hift. Cre- 
vier’s Hift. of the Roman Emperors. Gibbon’s Hitt. vol. i. 
p> 438., ii. p. 361., iv. 123. 146.5 V. 59. OAs» Vile 313. 4175 
Vill. 220., ix. 417.) X. QO. xi. 64. Volney’s Travels in 
Egypt and Syria, vol. ii. p. 154. 

There were many other ancient cities which bore the name 
Antiochia. Stephanus, de Urbibus, and Euftathius, in 
Dionyf. p. 170, enumerate 143 and others, particularly Ap- 
pianus in Syriacis, mention 16 cities diltinguifhed by this 
appellation. Of thefe we may mention, Antioch of Pifi- 
dia, as it was ufually denominated, though it was fituated 
in Phrygia, near Pifidia, or in the northern part of Pifidia ; 
this was a Roman colony, and called alfo Ce/area. It is 
mentioned by Strabo and Ptolemy; and alfo by St.. Luke, 
A&s xiii, 14. Another was of Caria, fituate on the Mean- 
der river, at the confluence of this with the Corfinus, north- 
welt of Aphrodifius. According to Stephan. Byz. it was 
alfo called Pythopolis, and Nytia or Nyfa; which, accord- 
ing to Strabo, was near T'ralles. This was built by Antio- 
chus, the father of Seleucus, and was a bifhop’s fee.. An- 
other was of Cilicia, in that part called Trachea, on the 
borders of the fea, at the foot of Mount Cragus. Steph. 
Byz. is miftaken in placing this city near the ror 
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which watered Cilicia Campeftris. ‘There was alfo another 
town of this name in Cilicia, fituate on the Sarus, and an- 
ciently called Adana; but Antiochus Epiphanes gave it his 
name, about 171 years before Chrilt, It was famous under 
the emperor ‘Titus Antoninus, and diftinguifhed by hono- 
rary titles. The Itineraries place it 27 Roman miles from 
Tarfus, and 18 miles from Mopfueltia. Another Antiochia 
was fituated in Mefopotamia, at the foot of mount Mafius, 
according to Strabo, and the fame with Nifibis. A city of 
this name is placed by Steph. Byz. between Ceelofyria and 
Arabia; and Berkelius fays, it was the fame with Gadara, 
Another Antiochia was fituated in the province of Syria, 
called Comagene, at the foot of mount Taurus, to the weit 
of Samofata, and at a diftance from the Euphrates, where 
Pliny places it. Antiochia was alfo the name of Edefla. 
Pliny places a city of this name in Sittacene, which Har- 
douin fuppofes to be that which Ptolemy calls Apollonia. 
Another Antiochia was in Margiana, called Alexandria, 
after the name of its original founder, but re-eftablifhed by 
Antiochus, fon of Seleucus, who gave it his own name. 
Antiochia was alfo, according to Pliny, an ifland at the 
entrance of the Thracian Bofphorus. Stephanus Byz. fays, 
that there was alfo a city of this name in Scythia. 

Antiocua, in Entomology, a fpecies of parriio that 
inhabits South America. ‘The wings are black, with two 
white bands on the anterior pair. Fabricius, Gmelin, &c. Papi- 
lio clytia of Cramer is confidered as a variety f of this {pecies. 

ANTIOCHE, Prrtuis de, in Geography, a channel 
jin the Atlantic, on the French coaft, near the northern part 
of the ifland Oleron, and on the fouthern of the ifle of Rhe. 

ANTIOCHETTA, a town of Afiatic Turkey, on the 
coalt of Caramania, and nearly due north from the weitern 
end of the ifland of Cyprus. It is a bifhop’s fee. N. lat. 
36° S'. E. long. 32° 15! 

ANTIOCHIA, a town of South America, in the king- 
dom of Popayan. 

ANTIOCHIAN 24, or academy, a name given to the 
fifth academy, or branch of academies. 

It took the denomination from its being founded by An- 
tiochus, a philofopher gt aes with Cicero. 

The Antiochian academy fucceeded the Philonian. As 
to points of do&rine, the philofophers of this fect appear to 
have reftored that of the ancient academy, except that in 
the article of the criterion of truth, Antiochus was really a 
Stoic, and only nominally an Academic. After his time, 
the profeffors of the academic philofophy were difperfed by 
the tumults of war, and the fchool itfelf was transferred to 
Rome. See ANTIocHUS. 

ANTJOCHIAN efocha, in Chronology, a method of com- 
puting time from the proclamation of hberty granted the 
city of Antioch, about the time of the battle of Pharfalia. 

ANTIOCHIS, in Ancient Geography, a tribe of Greece, 
in Attica. : 

ANTIOCHUS Sorter, in Ancient Hiflory and Biography, 
was the fon of Seleucus Nicator, by Apama, the daughter 
of Artabazus the Perfian; and took poffeffion of the 
empire of Afia, on his father’s death, and held it for rg 
years. He is chiefly recorded in hiitory on account of his 
paffion for Stratonice, his mother-in-law. Fearing to difclofe 
his attachment, he fell into a lingering difeafe, which en- 
dangered his life. But the affection of his father induced 
himtoemploy thecelebrated phyfician, Erafittratus, to difcover 
the caufe of his diforder, and to adminitter neceflary relief. 
The phyfician foon perceived, by the changes of his pulfe 
and countenance whenever Stratonice entered the room, the 
eccafion of his complaint ; and he pretended to the father, 
that Antiochus was in love with 4is wife, and at the fame 
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time expreffed his concern, that his malady admitted of no 
cure. Seleucus remonttrated, and ftrongly urged the phy- 
fician to preferve the life of his fon by yielding to his wifhes. 
«© Would you do fo (faid Erafiftratus) provided Stratonice 
were the objeétof his affection ?”” — Molt willingly,” replied 
the king.— The cure then (rejoined Erafiftratus) is in 
your own power :” and when he difclofed to him the fecret. 
Seleucus fulfilled his promife, and refigned the beautiful 
Stratonice to his fon, together with a confiderable part of 
his dominions ; and caufed them to be crowned king and 
queen of Upper Afia. Upon the death of his father, he 
fucceeded to the whole empire, and refided at Autioch. 
Having furrendered his pretenfions to Macedon in favour of 
Antigonus Gonatus, on his marrying Phila, the daughter 
of Stratonice by Seleucus, he afterwards defeated the 
Gauls, who had fettled in Lower Afia, whence he obtained 
from thefe provinces the title of Sofer, or Saviour. He 
himfelf was afterwards defeated by Eumenes king of Per- 
gamus ; and after this defeat returned to Antioch, where he 
put one of his fons to death, for railing ditkurbances in his 
abfence ; and at the fame time proclaimed the other, called 
Antiochus, king of Syria. He died foon after in the year 
before Chrift 261. Anc. Un. Hitt. vol viii. p. ras. 
Antiocuus Tueos, or God ; fo called by the flattery of 
the Milefians, for delivering them from 'Timarchus ; was the 
fon of the preceding Antiochus by Stratonice, and fuc- 
ceeded his father in the fole poffeffion of all his dominions, 
In the third year of his reign, a bloody war broke out between 
him and Ptolemy Philadelphus, king of Egypt, on occafion 
ofan infult offered to Apame, filter of Antiochus, and widow. 
of Magas king of Cyrene and Lybia. During this war, 
the Parthians revolted, and putting themfelves under the con- 
du@& of Arfaces, drove out the Macedonians ; and thus laid 
the foundation of the Parthian empire, which at length 
became formidable not only to all the Princes of the Eaft, 
but even to the Romans. The Baétrians alfo, under Theo- 
dotus, and the other nations in thofe parts, fhook off the 
Macedonian yoke, and elected princes of their own; and 
thus Antiochus lolt all the provinces of his empire lying 
beyond the Euphrates. In thefe circumftances of defertion 
and diftrefs, Antiochus concluded a treaty of peace with 
Ptolemy, on the condition of divorcing his former wife 
Laodice, who was his own {ifter by the father, and marrying 
Berenice, the daughter of Ptolemy, and fettling the crown 
upon the male iflue of that marriage. The nuptials were 
folemnized with extraordinary magnificence at Seleucia. 
Within two years after this marriage Ptolemy died, and 
Antiochus repudiated Berenice, and reitored Laodice, who 
embraced this favourable opportunity of fecuring the fuc- 
ceffion toherfon. With this view, fhe caufed Antiochus to 
be poifoned, and employed Artemon, who much refembled 
him in his voice and features, to be placed in his bed, the 
body of her deceafed hufband being fecretly conveyed away. 
To complete this ftratagem, Artemon {trongly recommended. 
his’ dear Laodice and her children to the lords that vifited 
him. Accordingly, in the name of Antiochus, fuppofed to 
be {till alive, orders were iffued that all his fubjeéts fhould 
obey his beloved fon Seleucus Callinicus, and acknowledge 
him for their lawful fovereign. The crown being thus fe- 
cured, the death of the king was publicly declared, and 
Callinicus, without oppofition, afcended the throne. An- 
tiochus died in the year before Chrift 246, after a reign of 
15 years. Laodice finithed her infamous career by the murder 
of Berenice and her fon. Anc. Un. Hilt. vol. viii. p. 127. 
Antiocuus the Great, fo called on account of his illuf-- 
trious a¢tions, was the fon of Seleucus Callinicus, and fuc- 
ceeded his brother Seleucus Ceraunus, in the year before 
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Chrift 225. After the troubles with which his reign com- 
menced, and which were terminated peaceably by his acti- 
vity, his attention was engaged by the revolt of his uncle 
Achzus, who ufurped the fovereignty of Afia Minor; and 
by a conteft with Ptolemy Philopator, king of Egypt, for 
the recovery of Ccelofyria. He firlt refolved on a war with 
Ptolemy, which, after feveral advantages gained by him, 
terminated by a defeat in the decifive battle of Raphia, in 
the year before Chrift 217, which obliged him to abandon all 
his conquefts, and to withdraw, with the remains of his fhat- 
tered army, to Antioch. The refult was a negotiation for 
peace, which Antiochus obtained, on the condition of fur- 
rendering to Ptolemy the whole of Ceelofyria and Paleftine. 
His next objet was Achzus, whom he obliged to quit the 
field, and to fhut himfelf up in the cattle of Sardis; but he 
was at length delivered up by treachery to Antiochus, who, 
whilft he compaffionated the misfortunes of a man to whom 
he was indebted for his crown, ordered him to be beheaded, 
and thus put an end to the war of Afia. Antiochus was 
now at liberty to purfue his plans for the reduction of thofe 
provinces in the ealt, which had fhaken off the Syrian yoke. 
Accordingly he recovered Media and Parthia, and reduced 
Syringis, the capital of Hyrcania. Arfaces, however, was 
a formidable enemy; and he therefore made overtures to 
him for putting an end to the war; the confequence of 
which was, that it was agreed by treaty, that Arfaces 
fhould hold Parthia and Hyrcania, on condition of his af- 
fifting Antiochus to recover the other provinces which 
had revolted. He alfo, in a fimilar manner, concluded 
a peace with Euthydemus king of BaGtria. After 
this pacification, he croffed Mount Caucafus, and enter- 
ed India, where he renewed his alliance with Sophagafenus 
king of that country ; and having marched through Ara- 
chofia, Drangiana, and Carmania, he returned by Perfia, 
Babylonia, and Mefopotamia, to Antioch, after a fuccefsful 
expedition cf feven years, and with the furname of Great, 
which he had acquired, and which he might have retained, 
with the reputation annexed to it, till his death, if he had 
not unfortunately engaged in a war with the Romans. 

Soon after the return of Antiochus, Ptolemy Philopator 
died, and was fucceeded by his fon Ptolemy Epiphanes, a 
child of five years. The youth of the fovereign of Egypt 
prefented to the ambitious views of Antiochus objects 
which were too alluring to be refifted, This, he thought, 
was a favourable opportunity, not only for recovering his loft 
provinces, but for feeking further aggrandifement. Ac- 
cordingly he entered into a treaty with Philip king of Ma- 
cedon, in virtue of which they were to deprive the infant 
king of his dominions, and to divide them: Philip was to 
have Caria, Lybia, Cyrene, and Egypt; and Antiochus all 
the reft. Antiochus, having fettled thefe preliminaries, 
marched into Cceelofyria and Paleftine, and foon fubdued 
them. But it fo happened, that at this time Scipio had 
concluded the fecond Punic war; and the fame of the Ro- 
mans was every where fpread. The guardians of the young 
king, incited by the celebrity of the Roman name, fent an 
embafly to Rome, imploring the proteétion of that republic, 
and offering the guardianfhip of their king, and the regency 
of the kingdom during his minority. The Romans acceded 
to the propofal, and immediately fignified their compliance 
to Antiochus and Philip, requiring them to defilt from in- 
vading the dominions of their pupil, and threatening war 
upon them for his proteétion. Ariftomenes, an old expe- 
rienced officer, was appointed the young king’s minifter, 
and he deputed Scopas to we troops in /Etolia, for 
the fervice of his malter. Thefe troops marched, during 
the abfence of Antiochus, into Paleftine and Ccelofyria, in 


order to recover thofe provinces; but after fome fuccefs, 
Antiochus returned, defeated Scopas, with the lofs of the 
greateft part of his army, and obliged him to furrender Si- 
don, into which he had retired, with the whole garrifon. 
Antiochus was cordially received by the Jews; and on his 
approach to Jerufalem, treated with the utmott refpeét and 
hofpitality. In return, Antiochus granted them many pri- 
vileges and favours. Antiochus proceeded from Palettine 
to Afia Minor; and as he failed with a formidable fleet 
along the coait of Cilicia, Pamphylia, Lycia, and Caria, 
many of the maritime cities of thofe provinces voluntarily 
{ubmitted to him. He'then failed to Ephefus, made himfelf 
maiter of it, and took up his winter-quarters there. In the 
mean time Smyrna, Lampfacus, and other Greek cities of 
“fia, which at that time enjoyed their liberty, concurred 
in imploring the protection of the Romans, who were at laft 
prevailed upon to exert themfelves in reltraining the progrefs 
of Antiochus. But during this embaffy, Antiochus crofled 
the Hellefpont, and feized all Thracian Cherfonefus. Vhe 
fuccour which thefe cities folicited was delayed, and. much 
time was lott in inefleCtual negotiation ; till at length, in 
the year before Chrift 195, Hannibal befought the protec- 
tion of Antiochus, and engaged him to make war on the 
Romans. Antiochus ftrengthened himfelf by new alliances ; 
having married his daughter Cleopatra to Ptolemy king of 
Egypt; and Antiochis, his fecond daughter, to Ariarathes 
king of Cappadocia. After fruitlefs embaflies between him 
and the Romans, he formed the fatal refolution of com- 
meneing a war with them. Hoitilities were mutual, and fuc- 
cefs for fome time was doubtful; but the fleet of An- 
tiochus having been defeated by that of the Romans, and 
his troops having been withdrawn from the Hellefpont, the 
two Scipios, Cornelius and Africanus, found a free paflage 
into Afia. The king was alarmed, and mae propofals of 
accommodation to the Romans, which, although very ad- 
vantageous to them, were rejected. He alfo reitored, with- 
out ranfom, the fon of Africanus ; and the grateful father 
acknowledged his obligations, by defiring him not to hazard 
a battle before his return to the army. Buta decifive en- 
gagement took place at Magnefia, in Lower Afia; Antio- 
chus was completely vanquifhed, in the year before Chrift 
190: and compelled by the circumftances to which he was 
reduced, to fue for peace. The terms were his giving up all 
his pretenfions on Europe, limiting his Afiatic dominions to 
the country beyond Mount Taurus, and paying the ex- 
pences of thewar. The furrender of Hannibal was alfo fti- 
pulated, but he had made his efcape. The Syrian monarch 
did not long furvive this humiliation: the manner of his 
death is not fo fatisfaGtorily afcertained. Jerom, on the au- 
thority of Strabo, fays, that having plundered the temple of 
Jupiter Belus, in the province of Elemais, he was flain in an 
infurreétion of the people. Aurelius Vigor relates, that he 
gave himfelf up to every kind of diffolute pleafure ; and that 
he was killed at an entertainment by one of his guefts, whom 
he had infulted. He died, however, in the year before 
Chrift 187, in the 37th year of his reign, and 52d of his 
age ; and he is highly commended by mott of the ancient 
hiftorians for his humanity, clemency, and liberality. Tull 
the goth year of his age, his prudence in counfel, and cou- 
rage in action, were fuch as to command fuccefs, and enti- 
tle him to the appellation of ‘ Great ;?? but after that age, 
he was lefs wife and valiant, and lefs profperous. His con- 
dué in the war with the Romans, the contempt with which 
he received the wife counfels of Hannibal, and the ignomi- 
nious peace which he was forced to accept, obfcured all the 
glory of his former expeditions. The prophecies of Daniel, 
from the roth verfe of the 11th chapter to the igth, in- 
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clufive, relate to the a&tions of this prince, and were all fully 
accomplifhed. Anc. Un. Hilt. vol. viii. p. 139-191. 
Antiocuus Epipnants, a younger fon of Antiochus 
the Great, fucceeded his brother Seleucus, in the year be- 
fore Chrift 176. It was one article of the humiliating treaty 
of Magnefia, that this prince fhould be fent to Rome asa 
hoftage ; and there he was detained for 13 years, till he was 
exchanged for his brother’s fon Demetrius. In his way 
home, his brother Seleucus was poifoned by Heliodorus, 
who ufurped the crown. 
Pergamus, and Attalus that king’s brother, he drove 
out the ufurper, and afcended the throne. His con- 
conduét was foolifh and extravagant toan extreme degree ; and 
befides the frantic follies with which he was chargeable, he 
was addiéted to drunkennefs, {quandered away large fums of 
money jn riotous exceffes ; and in his mad frolics, feattered 
handfuls of money among the populace, crying out, * Let 
him take it to whom fortune gives it.”? This odd and ex- 
travagant conduG, of which many fingular inftances are re- 
cited, made his fubje€&ts regard him as a madman; whence, 
inftead of “ Epiphanes, or the Tlluftrious,’? the title which 
he aflumed on being fettled on the throne, they ufed to flyle 
him ‘“Epimanes” that is, “the Madman.”? Soon after his 
acceflion, a demand was made by the adminiltration of 
Egypt for the reftoration of Ceelofyria and Paleftine ; and 
this demand occafioned a war between the two crowns. An- 
tiochus determined to anticipate the preparations made in 
Egypt, by a commencement of hoitilities, and by an actual 
invafion of the country ; and, at the fame time, he fent a 
{plendid embafly to Rome to juitify his conduét, and to con- 
ciliate the favour of the ferate. In his firlt expedition, he 
routed the Egyptians, and wintered at Tyre. In a fecond 
campaign, in the year before Chrift 170, he reduced the 
whole country, except Alexandria, and gained as much by 
his clemency as by his arms. On this occafion, Ptolemy 
Philometer fell into the hands of the conqueror; and the 
Alexandrians, confidering him as loft to them, placed upon 
the throne his younger brother Ptolemy Euergetes, called 
alfo Phyfcon ; and made attempts to recover their country 
from the Syrians. Antiochus was thus induced to make a 
third expedition into Egypt, and advanced direétly to Alex- 
andria, with the defign of befieging it. In this danger, 
Ptolemy Euergetes, and his fifter Cleopatra, fent an ambaffa- 
dor to Rome to fupplicate afliftance. The fenate deter- 
mined to give them relief, and accordingly fent an embafly 
into Egypt for the purpofe of terminating the war: and 
the initruGions of their ambafladors were, to order the con- 
tending princes to fufpend all hoftilities, and to put an end to 
the war, on pain of forfeiting the friendfhip and alliance 
of the Romans. Antiochus, in the mean time, had made 
a pacification with Philometor, and engaged to reftore him 
to the poffeffion of his dominions, Pelufium excepted. He 
then returned to Antioch; but during his abfence, the two 
royal brothers agreed, under the influence of Cleopatra’s 
mediation, to reign jointly, and to renounce their dependence 
on Antiochus. This produced a fourth expedition into 
Egypt; and the Syrian king was hattily marching towards 
Alexandria, after having reduced the greateft part of the 
country, when he was met by the three Roman deputies. 
'The decree of the fenate was announced to him, and he de- 
fired fome time for deliberation. Popilius, one of the depu- 
ties, drew a circle with a rod, which he held in his hand, 
round the king, and informed him that he expected a per- 
emptory anfwer before he left that ring. Antiochus hefi- 
tated fora few minutes, and then declared his readinefs to 
comply with the requifition of the republic. The three de- 
puties gave him their hands, and Popilius renewed his former 
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familiarity with him. Antiochus was probably not a little 
exafperated, though he was obliged to fubmit ; for on his 
return from Egypt he vifited Jerufalem, and with extreme 
cruelty compelled the Jews to violate the principles of their 
religion and worfhip at the heathen altars which he had 
caufed to be ereéted. In a former expedition, he had taken 
Jerufalem by ftorm, plundered and defiled the temple, and 
abolifhed the Jewifh ritual. Thefe violences, which are 
related in the books of the Maccabees, occafioned the new 
revolt of Mattathias and his fons; which for a long time 
filled that country with bloodfhed, and defied the whole 
power of Syria. 

With a view of further ingratiating himfelf with the Ro- 
mans, he celebrated their fubjugation of the kingdom of 
Macedon under Perfeus, by cauling games to be exhibited at 
Daphné near Antioch, with a pomp and magnificence 
which even in that luxurious part of the world had never 
before been witnefled. The king’s conduét was fo extra- 
vagant and abfurd on this occafion, that ‘Tiberius Gracchus, 
the Roman envoy at his court, informed the fenate, that 
they need be under no apprehenfions from any defign which 
he could form. Neverthelefs, on a revolt of Armenia and 
Perfia, he left part of his army under Lyfias to reduce Ju- 
dza, and marched with the reft againft Artaxias, the Arme- 
nian king, whom he defeated and took prifoner. From Ar- 
menia he marched into Perfia, and flew to Elimaia, of the im- 
menfe wealth of which he had received information, witha 
defign to plunder both the city and the temple. Here he 
was repulfed with the greatelt ignominy ; and mortified at 
the difgrace he fuffered, he withdrew to Ecbatan in Media. 
But news arriving of the defeat of Nicanor and Timotheus, 
two of his generals in Judza, he haftened towards Babylonia ; 
and was met in his paflage by two meflengers, who gave him 
an account of the defeat of Lyhas, and that the Jews had 
retaken the temple, thrown down the images and altars 
which he had ere¢ted, and reftored their former worthip. 
Thefe tidings exafperated him beyond meafure ; and he de- 
termined to march in perfon againft the Jews, and threatened 
to extirpate the whole nation. He had f{earcely uttered 
thefe words, when he was feized with an excruciating pain 
in his bowels, which no remedy could cure or alleviate. He 
refolved, however, to proceed, till at length he was obliged 
to halt at a town called Tabz, on the confines of Perfia and 
Babylonia, in the year before Chrift 165, where he expired, 
after languifhing for fome time in the moft dreadful agony 
both of mind and body, in the r2th year of his reign, and 
3gth of his life. The 11th chapter of Daniel, from the 2oth 
verfe to the end, wholly relates to this Antiochus. Anc. Up. 
Hitt. vol. viii. p. 195. 213- 

Awntiocunus Evparor, was the fon of the preceding, 
and placed on the throne at the age of 9 years, on the death 
of his father, by Lyfias ; though the deceafed monarch had 
appointed Philip, his prime minifter, for his guardian. Philip 
retired into Egypt; and Lyfias profecuted the war with 
the Jews which Epiphanes had begun; but the large army 
which he conduéted thither was defeated by Judas Macca- 
bus. 

From another expedition into Judza, and the fiege of Je- 
rufalem, he was recalled by the intelligence, that Philip had 
taken pofleffion of Antioch, and feized on the government. 
Lyfias made peace with the Jews; and having marched 
again{t Philip, defeated him, and put him to death. In the 
mean time the Roman fenate had aflumed the tutelage of 
the young king, and fent a commiffion of guardianfhip into 
Syria, with orders to burn all the decked fhips, and difable 
the war-clephants. Od¢tavius, who was appointed chief of 
this commiflion, and who executed his orders with great in- 
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folence, was killed in a popular tumult at Laodicea; and 
buried with great pomp by Lyfias, who dreaded the indig- 
nation of the fenate, and fent ambafladors to Rome for his 
own excuipation. At this time Demetrius, the fon of Se- 
Ieucus Philopator, who had the beft right to the crown, but 
who was kept at Rome as a holtage, contrived to make his 
efcape : and arriving in Syria, was received every where by 
the people astheir lawful fovereign. Lyfias and the inoffen- 
five Eupator were delivered by their own foldiers to Deme- 
trius, who ordered them both to be put to death, in the 
year before Chrift 162, after the young prince had reigned 
between two and three years. The author of the firft book 
of the Maccabees fays, they were taken prifoners by the 
foldiers of Demetrius, and by them put to death, without 
any orders from Demetrius. Anc. Un. Hitt. vol. viti. p. 212. 
221. 

AntTiocnus Sineres, or the unter, was the fecond 
fon of Demetrius Soter, and fucceeded to the throne, va- 
cated by his brother Demetrius Nicator, after the expulfion 
of Tryphon the ufurper, by the intereft of Cleopatra, the 
wife of Demetrius, whom he married, and the affiftance of 
Simon, high pricf of the Jews, in the year before Chrift 
138. After his acceffion, he reduced all thofe cities of Sy- 
ria which had rendered themfelves independent during the 
inteftine troubles. He then made war with the Jews, be- 
fiered Jerufalem, and compelled Hyrcan, who had fucceeded 
his father Simon, to purchafe a peace, on the condition of 
paying tribute. He then entered Parthia, with a motley 
multitude of cooks, fingers, women, and other minifters of 
luxury, much more numerous than his foldiers, defeated 
Phraates, and regained the provinces which he had feparated 
from the Syrianempire. But his troops being difperfed into 
diftant winter-quarters, the oppreffed people, joined by the 
Parthians, confpired to attack them all in one day; and 
Antiochus, and every man under his command, were de- 
ftroyed. Others fay, that he could not furvive the difgrace 
of being vanquifhed in battle, and that he put an end to his 
own life. This happened in the ninth year of his reign, be- 
fore Chrift 130. Although Antiochus was addiéted to 
intemperance and amufement, he is reprefented as a prince 
poff-fling many good qualities, a lover of juftice, and inclined 
to clemency. Phraates, on viewing his dead body, is faid 
to have exclaimed, “* Your wine, Antiochus, and your too 
great confidence, have brought you to this untimely end. 
You thought you could have fwallowed the kingdom of Ar- 
faces in your cups.’’? Anc. Un. Hitt. vol. viii. p. 242— 
245. 
age a 2 Gryrus, or hook-nofed, was the fon of 
Demetrius Nicator by Cleopatra ; and on the death of his 
brother Seleucus, whom his mother, jealous of her power, 


_caufed to be murdered, was recalled by her from Athens, 


where he had been fent for his education, and proclaimed 
king of Syria, in the year before Chrift 123, to the exclufion 
of Alexander Zebina, who had ufurped the throne, and 
whom Grypus afterwards put to death. Cleopatra had ad- 
vanced Grypus to the throne, with a view of referving 
the authority to herfelf, and of allowing him the mere title 
of king. But when he began to manifett an inclination to 
govern independently of his mother, fhe determined to trans- 
fer the crown to a younger fon, and to difpatch this by 

oifon.. For this purpofe, fhe prepared a bowl, and pre- 
Dted it to the young king on a day when he returped hot 
and weary from the chace. But as he was forewarned of 
her purpofe, he defired her to take the firft draught ; and 
on her refufal, he fammoned the lords of his court, commu- 
nicated to them the information he had received, and then 
faid, that the only mode by which fhe could exculpate her- 
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felf, was to drink what fhe had prepared for him. She drank, 
and prefently expired. After her death, Antiochus en- 
joyed the fovereignty of Syria for eight years without dif- 
turbance ; but there arofe a rival, wiz. Antiochus the Cyzi- 
cene, the fon of Cleopatra by Antiochus Sidetes. The 
confequence of this rivalfhip was a civil war, which termi- 
nated in the diviion of the kingdom. Having thus fettled 
their difference, they both devoted themfelves to voluptuoufs 
nefs and debauchery, and totally neglected both their private 
and public concerns, This negligence on their part gave 
John Hyrcan an opportunity of making conqueits upon Sy- 
ria; and the fubfequent difagreement of the two brothers 
afforded occafion for feveral cities to aflert their independ- 
ence. At length Grypus was affaffinated by one of his 
own fubjedts, in the 45th year of his age, in the year before 
Chrift 97, after having reigned, according to Jofephus, 29, 
and according to Porphyrius, 26 years. Cyzicenus, fome 
years after, was defeated and flain by his nephew Seleucus. 
Anc. Un. Hilt. vol. viii. p. 248—253. 

Antiocuus, a monk of Seba in Palefline, of a very 
fuperititucus complexion, lived towards the beginning of the 
feventh century ; and wrote a fummary of the chriftian doc- 
trine, intitled “« The Pandeét of the Holy Scriptures,”’ in 
130 homilies. In the preface, he mentions thé capture of 
Jerufalem by Chofroes, king of Perfia; and relates the 
cruelties infliGed on the monks of Paleftine ; and in an an- 
nexed poem, he laments in doleful ftrains the lofs of a pre- 
cious fragment of the true crofs, which, among other 
{poils, was carried away by the Perfians. The work is 
publifhed in Greek and Latin, in the additions to the “ Bi- 
bliotheca Patrum.” Fabric. Bib. Grec. I. v. c. 34. § 3. t. ix. 
p- 260. Mofheim Eccl. Hilt. vol. ii. p. 174.179. 

AntTiocuus, a Stoic philofopher, was a native of Af- 
calon, a difciple of Carneades, and the laft preceptor of the - 
Platonic fchool in Greece. He flourithed about 100 years 
before Chnift. Cicero (in Brut. et de Nat. Deorum. 1. i. 
c. 7.) mentions him with refpeét as one of his inftruGors, 
and as the author of an ingenious treatife upon the Acade- 
mic feét; in which he fhewed that the Peripatetics and 
Stoics differed more in words than in realopinion. He alfo 
maintained, that the doGtrines of the Stoics were to be 
found in the writings of Plato. Cicero alfo profefles to 
admire his eloquence and the politenefs of his manners ; and 
Lucullus took him as his companion into Afia and te 
Rome, in which city he enjoyed the friendfhip of many il- 
luftrious men. Plutarch (in Lucull.) mentions a treatife of 
his “ On the Gods ;”? and Stephanus Byz. fays, that he 
was the ornament of his country, and gives him the appel- 
lation of a “ {wan.”? ° None of his writings are extant. He 
refigned the academic chair in the 175th Olympiad, or in 
the year before Chrift 80. Brucker’s Hift. of Philof. by 
Enfield, vol. i. p. 254. 

AANTIOCHUS, Was a contemporary with Galen. He is 
{aid to have lived nearly an 100 years, and to have enjoyed 
his faculties to the laft. This was attributed to an abfte- 
mions and careful regimen, which he adopted as foon as he 
became advanced in years. 

Antiocuus, in Lntomology, a fpecies of parruio that 
inhabits China. The wings are entire, roundilh, black; 
with a broad yellow-brown band continued acrofs the upper 
furface of all the wings. Fabricius, and Donovan’s Infeés 
of China. 

ANTIODONTALGICUS, a new infe&, defcribed by 
profefior Gerbi, in a fmall work publifhed at Florence in 
1794; fo called from its property. of allaying the tooth-+ 
ach. It is a kind of curculio, and found on a fpecies of 
thiflle, carduus {pinofiffimus, which is perhaps a variety of 
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the cnicua, Irs flowers, when analyfed, gave the acid of 
falts, the mariatic acid, oxalate of lime, extraGive matter, and 
a very little refin. “Che infe& cats not only the parenchyma, 
but alfo the vellels and fibres of the leaves. Jt is ofa longifh 
figure, covered below with fhort yellow hair, and above 
with golden, yellow velvetty fpots. Its corcelet is varie- 
gated with fpecks, and the covering of its wings with fpecks 
and {tripes. It has a fhort probofcis, and fomewhat refem- 
bles the curculio villofus of Geoffroy. Its larva reprefents a 
fort of ichneumon. If 12 or 15 of thefe infects, in the 
ftate of larva, or when come to perfection, be bruifed and 
rubbed flowly between the forefinger and thumb, until they 
have loft their moilture ; and if the painful tooth, where it 
is hollow, be touched with that finger, the pain ceafes, 
fometimes inftantaneoufly. A piece of fhamoy leather will 
anfwer the fame purpofe with the finger. If the gums are 
inflamed, the remedy is of no avail. Other infects poffefs 
this property of curing the tooth-ach ; fuch as the carabus 
ferrugineus of Fabricius ; the coccinella feptem-punctata, 
or lady-bird ; the chryfomela populi, and the chryfomela 
fanguinolenta. This property feems to belong to feveral kinds 
of the coleoptera. 

ANTIOPA, a fpecies of paritio that inhabits Eu- 
rope. ‘The wings are angulated, black, with a whitith bor- 
der. Linn. Faun. Suec. Fabricius, &c. This is papilio 
maxima nigra, alis utrifque limbo lato albo cin¢tis of Ray, 
&c.; and is known by the Englifh name of Camberwell 
beauty butterfly. The dark colour of the wings inclines to a 
rich purple-brown, the external border to yellowifh ; and it 
has an intermediate black ftripe, with a row of blueifh 
fpots, and two long yellowifh {pots on the anterior margin 
of the firft wings. It is produced from a black fpinous 
larva, that is marked on the back with a row of ferrugi- 
nous fpots, and feeds on the willow. It is remarkable, that 
the infeéts of this fpecies found in England have the ex- 
ternal border of a paler colour than thofe fouad in other 
parts of Europe, though in other refpeéts they are per- 
feétly fimilar. Donovan’s Britth Infeéts, vol. ii. p. 47. 

ANTIOPE, in Fubulous Hijlory, the wife of Lycus 
king of Thebes, who, being deflowered by Jupiter in the 
form of a fatyr, brought forth Amphion and Zethus. An- 
other Antiope was queen of the Amazons; and, with the 
affifance of the Scythians, invaded the Athenians, but was 
vanquifhed by Thefeus. 

ANTIOPIA, in Ancient Geography, an ancient town of 
Paleftine, in the tribe of Naphtali, towards the frontier of 
Afer, between Tyr and Bethfaida. It was once a principal 
city of the Canaanites, but is now reduced to a miferable 
village. 

ANTIPACHSU, in Geography, a {mall ifland on the coaft 
of Epirus, over againft the gulph of Arta, between Corfu and 
Cephalonia. 

ANTI-P/EDO-BAPTISTS, derived from a1, againft, 
moss, wasdos, child, and Barngw, baptize, whence Burticns, is 
a diltinguifhed denomination given to thofe who objec to 
the baptifm of infants; becaufe, they fay, infants are inca- 
pable of being inftruéted, and of making that profeffion of 
faith which entitles them to this ordinance, and an admif- 
fion into church communion. See ANnaAsBaAprisTs. and 
Baptists, 

ANTIPAGMENTS, Antipagmenta. 
MENTA. 

ANTIPAPINIANUS, avzimammavo:, a title given by 
the Greek lawyers to the fourth part of the Digeft, includ- 
ing four books, beginning with the title De pignoribus. 

This is otherwife called antipapianus. 

The antipapinianus was thus denominated, not as being in- 
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tended in oppofition to Papinian, but becaufe it was to 
ferve in the fchools of the civil law in licu of the books 
of that lawyer, purfuint to an ediét of the emperor Jufti- 
nian; fo that the antipapinian was fo far from being a refu- 
tation of Papinian, that it was only a fubltitute for his 
writings, which were not fo proper for the ufe of the 
younger fort of ftudents. 

ANTIPARALLELS, in Geometry, are thofe lines which 
make equal angles with two other lines, but in oppofite direc- 
tions. Thus, if AB and AC (Plate IL. Geometry. fig. 27.) 
be any two lines, and FC and IE betwo others interfeéting 
them in fuch a manner, that the angle Bis equal to the 
angle E, aud the angle C equal to the angle D, then BC 
and DE are antiparallels, with refpeét to AB and AC; 
and thefe latter are antiparallels with regard to the two 
former. It is a property of thefe lines, that each pair cuts 
the other into proportional fegments, if they be taken alter- 
nately, viz. AB: AC:: AE: AD:: DB: EC, and 
FE: FC:: FB: FD:: DE: BC. M. Leibnitz, how. 
ever, calls thofe lines antiparalfels, which cut two parallels 
fo, that the outward angle being added to the inward one, 
the fum may be equal to a right angle. 

ANTIPARALYTICA, in the Materia Medica, medi- 
cines fuited to cure the palfy. ; 

ANTIPARASTASIS, from siz and wapusaois, of ma- 
pisnus, I exhibit, in Rhetoric, a repiy to an opponent, by al- 
lowing part of his argument, and denying the relt, e. gr. 
“‘ you may print whatever you pleafe, provided the public 
fulfer no prejudice from it; but you mut not, if it does.” 

ANTIPAROS, in Geography, an ifland in the Archi- 
pelago, oppofite to Paros, ‘and feparated fiom it by a ftrait 
about feven miles wide. “This is the ancient O/aros, which 
was eftablith-d by a colony of Sidon‘ans. It is narrow and 
long, extending in a direction from north-eaft to fouth- 
eat ; and, according to Tournefort, about 16 miles in cire 
cumference ; its foil is tolerably fertile, and produces for 
its own fupply wheat, barley, wise, fefamum, and fome le- 
gumes; but the molt conliderable prodnétion, and that 
which enables the inhabitants to pay their impolts, is cot- 
ton. What renders Antiparos particularly famous is the 
grotto, which penetrates into its bofom to a very great 
depth; and which, according to the relations of the 
Greeks, communicates beneath the waters with fome neigh- 
bouring iflands. Magni, an Italian traveller, who firlt dif 
covered this fubterraneous grotto, has given an account of. 
it; Teurnefort has alfo defcribed it with great exaétnefs ; 
and M. de Choiffeul Gonfficr has given fome very beautiful 
drawings of it in his ‘* Voyage Pittorefque de la Gréce.?? 
We firit find a rultic cave, about jo feet wide, divided by. 
fome natural pillars; between which the ground flopes 
gently, and then more precipitately to the bottom of the 
cavern. Att laft the defcent is by a ladder to the grotto it- 
felf, which is about 300 fathoms below the furface of the 
earth ; and it appears to be about 40 fathoms high, and 50 
wide. It is full of large and beautiful ftalactites, hanging 
from the roof, and covering the floor. Olivier (Travels, 
p- 121.) queries, whether it ought to be confidered as a 
quarry, from which marble has been extraéted for a length 
of time, or as in immenfe cavity, fuch as naturally exift in 
moft calcareous mountains. 

ANTIPAS-Herop. See Herop. 

ANTIPASCHA, in Z£cclefiafical Writers, denotes the 
firft Sunday after Eater; otherwife called Dominica in 


albis. 

ANTIPATER, in Hiflory and Biography, was a native 
of Idumza ; and, having acquired weaith and influence in 
the Jewith itate, joined the phiarifees againft Ariftobulus the 
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high prieft, in favour of his brother and competitor Hyr- 
can. He alfo engaged Aretas, the Arabian king, to in- 
vade Judea, where he was itrengthened by Hyrcan’s party ; 
and totally defeated Ariftobulus, who was forced to fly into 
Jerufalem, and await the event of a clofe fiege. In thefe 
circum{tances Ariltobulus applied to the Romans for fuc- 
cour; and Scaurus, the Roman general, was induced by a 
confiderable bribe to threaten Arctas, and thus to induce 
him to lead his army out of Judea. He was afterwards 
overtaken by Ariltobulus, and defeated with great flaughter. 
When Pompey arrived in Syria, in the year before Chrift 
63, the two brothers, Arttobulus and Hyrcan, appeared 
before him, and urged their refpective pleas: but the deci- 
cifion was deferred, and Ariftobulus departed in difgutt. 
When Pompey entered Judea, he fummoned Ariftobulus, 


~ who had railed a confiderable army, to appear and to anfwer 


for his condu€t; but being diffatistied with the terms of 
coxciliation that were propofed to him, he fled with hatte to 
Jerufalem, and was foon followed by Pompey, who laid 
ficge to the city, and, after an obflinate refiftance, took it. 
On this occafion, 12,000 of the belieged were flaughtered by 
the Romans, befides many more who dicd by their own 
hands. During this horrid feene, the pricits never inter- 
mitted the divine fervice in the temple; and at la(t fuffered 
themfelves to be butchered before the altar, with as much 
meeknefs and conflancy as the vidtims they were then offer- 
ing. Hyrcan was reltored to the pontifical dignity, with 
the fpecious title of prince, though from thenceforth tribu- 
tary to Rome; but he was wholly divefted of his regal 
power, and forbade to refume either the diadem or royal 
ftyle, or to extend his territory beyond the old borders of 
Judza, Ariftobulus and his two fons, Alexander and An- 
tigonus, together with his two daughicrs, were taken by 
Pompey to Rome, as captives to adorn his triumph. The 
indolence of Hyrcan led him to commit the management of 
his affairs to Antipater, who artfuily contrived to ingratiate 
himfelf with the Romans, and to promote the aggrandize- 
ment of his own family. With thefe views he gave fuccef- 
five affiftance to Scaurus, Gabinius, and Caffius, the Roman 
generals who commanded in thofe countries. He alfo fa- 
cilitated the capture of Pelufium by the fuccours which he 
afforded to Julius Czfar, and he was one of the foremott in 
fealing it, when this city was taken by aflault. Mithridates, 
in a letter to Cefar, acknowledged that his fuccelles were 
owing to the co-operation and valour of Antipater ; and in 
recompence af his fervice, Cefar gave him coniderable polts 
in the army, and made him procurater or lieutenant of Ju- 
dza, and citizen of Rome. Antipater, having accompa- 
nied Cefarto Tyre, where he embarked for Sicily, re- 
turned to Jerufalem, and exerted himfelf in rettoring the 
Jewith. government to its ancient model, and repairing the 
walls and fortifications. He alfo made his cldeit fon Pha- 
facl governor of the metropolis, and appointed his fecond 
fon, Herod, governor of Galilee. This growing power, 
however, excited the envy and jealoufy of the principal 
Jews; and at length Malichus, who had been of the fame 
party with Antipater, and who had concurred with him in 
the fupport of Hyrcan’s intereit, refolved to take him off 
by treachery. Antipater, being apprized of his defign, re- 
tired beyond Jordan, and put himfelf in a poflure of de- 
fence; but Malichus contrived by various proteftations to 
remove his fufpicion, and to effect a reconciliation with him ; 
and Antipater, by his intereft with Marcus, governor of 
Syria, prevented his being put to death. The jealoufy and 
envy of Malichus were {mothered, but not extinguifhed ; 
and he embraced the firft convenient opportunity that offered 
of bribing the butler of the high prielt to poifon him with 
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a glafs of wine, whilll with an armed force he feized upon 
the government of Jerufalem. This event happened in the 
year before Chrift 43. Anc. Un. Hilt. vol. ni. p. 127— 
147. 

Antipater, the Macedonian, wasa perfon of noble 
birth, and diftinguifhed by his natural talents and excellent 
education. He was the friend and difciple of Ariltotle, 
learned, and a lover of learning ; magnificent in his actions, 
but plain in his drefs and behaviour, never varying his habst 
during the whole time of his government, but appearing 
like a private perfon when he gave law to kings. Philip of 
Macedon felected him as his minifter, and confided in him as 
his friend. ‘ LT have flept foundly,”’ faid he; ‘* for Anti- 
pater was waking.”? And Alexander, referring to his plain 
garb, replied to thofe who obferved to him, that all his 
great officers, except Antipater, wore purple; “ True; 
but Antipater is all purple within.’? During the abfence 
of Alexander, on occafion of his expedition into Afia, the 
government of Macedon was given to Antipater; and he 
was fupported even againft the interference of Olympias, 
Alexander’s mother. He alfo maintained the tranquillity of 
all Greece ; and marching with a confiderable force againft 
Agis ITI. king of Sparta, who had united feveral of the 
Grecian ftates againit the Macedonians, he defeated the 
Spartan king, and by a fingle aétion terminated the war. 

After the death of Alexander, when the empire was di- 
vided by a general council fummoned by Perdiccas, the go- 
vernment of the European provinces was affigned to Anti- 
pater, as general of the army in that continent. In confe- 
quence of an ediét of Alexander, which dire€ted all the ci~ 
ties of Greece to recall their exiles, Antipater was foon en- 
gaged in a war, in which the Athenians were particularly 
ative, and in which they were at firft fuccefsful ; fo that 
they compelled him, after a defeat, to retire to Lamia, a 
flrong city, near the field in which their armies had been 
engaged. But Antipater, receiving affiftance from Afia, 
was refeued from confinement, and the fiege being raifed, ~ 
he was joined by Craterus, and thus enabled to defeat the 
confederate Greeks. Athens, on his approach, was com- 
peiled to fubmit at difcretion ; and he abolifhed the popular 
government there, and eftablifhed that of Solon, leaving a 
Macedonian governor in the place. He alfo fettled the reft 
of the Grecian ftates on a fimilar plan of equity and mode- 
ration; and fo much to general fatisfaétion, that he was 
honoured as the father.and proteétor of Greece. Upon his 
return to Macedon, he directed his arms, in conjunétion with 
his fon-in-law Craterus, who had married his daughter 
Philla, againft the JEtolians, the only perfons that had re- 
fufed to be comprehended in the peace, and effected their 
purpofe. They afterwards entered into a league with Pto- 
lemy, and paffed over into Afia, in order to control the 
power of Perdiccas, who had aflumed the fovereignty. But 
Perdiccas being foon after flain in Egypt, Antipater was 
fent for to the army in Syria, and declared the tole pro- 
te€tor of kings, and invelted with fovereign power. Anti- 
pater next proceeded to make a new divifion of the pro- 
vinces. and then returned to Macedon, his own province, 
with the kings, leaving the army fatisfied with his praceed- 
ings. Soon after his return to Macedon, he was‘attacked 
by a dangerous difeafe, which, at his advanced age, left 
him little hope of life. In his laft moments he behaved 
with the fame firmnefs and tne fame regard to his reputa- 
tion which he had manifefted in all the ations of his life.. 
His great offices of protector and governor of Macedon he 
bequeathed to Polyfperchon, the eldeft of Alexander’s 
captains then prefent; and his eldelt fon, Caffander, he 
merely appointed to be a chiliarch or colonel of a thoufand 
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men. ‘To Polyfperchon he gave a council fuygefted by the 
experience of his life: ‘ Never, on any account to fuffer 
awoman to interfere in affairs of (tate.’? He died at the 
age of 80, in the year before Chrilt 318. Anc. Un. Hilt. 
vol. vii. p. 454. vol. vill. p. 16. Rollin’s Anc. Hilt. vol. iv. 
P: 374+) vol. v. p. 119Q—151. 

Antipatrr, was bifhop of Boltra, an Arabian charch, 
and flourifhed towards the end of the fifth centary. He 
wrote a refutation of Evfebius’s Apology for Origen, frag- 
ments of which are preferved in the aGs of the fecond 
council of Nice. Fabr. Bib. Grace. |. v. c. 34. § 7. t. 9. 
». 274 
: Awntipater, Leativs Cortrus, a Roman hiltorian, 
who lived in the time of the Gracchi, was the author of a 
hiftory of the fecond Punic war, of which Brutus wrote an 
abridgment. He is often mentioned by Cicero. The em- 
peror Adrian preferred Antipater to Salluft, probably for 
the fame reafon that he preferred Ennius to Virgil, becaufe 
he was an admirer of the ancient Roman language. Frag- 
ments of this hiftorian were publifhed by Riccoboni in 1568, 
and reprinted with fragments of other hiftorians, by An- 
tony Auguitin, at Antwerp, in 1595. Voll. de Hitt. Lat. 
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AntipaTer of Sidon, or of Tarfus, a ftoic philofopher, 
and alfo a poet commended by Cicero and Seneca, flou- 
rifhed about the 175th Olympiad, or 80 years before Chritt. 
He was the difciple and fucceffor of Diogenes the Babylo- 
nian ; and his chief opponent was Carneades. 

ANTIPATER, an ancient phyfician of the fe& of the me- 
thodifts, died, as Galen relates, of a tubercle in his lungs. 
The tubercle occafioning an intermiffion of his pulfe, which 
continued feveral months, Galen, from this circum{lance, 
prediéted that his death would be fudden, which accordingly 
happened. 

ANTIPATHES, among the Ancient Naturalif's, was 
ufed to exprefs any ftone or gem, which, according to 
their fuperititious ideas of the virtues of gems at that time, 
was fuppofed to have a power of refilting the force of 
enchantments. Pliny mentions a very valuable gem, called 
by the ancients antipathes for this very reafon ; and the black 
coral had the fame name on the fame account. 

AntipaTHEs, in Natural Hiflory, the name of a genus 
in the zoopHyTA order of vermes, the character of 
which, according to the Linnzan fy({tem, is, animal grow- 
ing in the form of a plant ; ftem within horny, with {mall 
fpines ; bafe expanded ; the outfide covered with gelatinous 
flefh, and numerous polypiferous warts. The f{pecies of the 
genus are, fpiralis, ulex, fubpinnata, myriophylla, elope- 
curoides, cupreffus, orichalcea, dichotoma, clathrata, fa- 
bellum, pennacea, ericoides, and foeniculacea ; which fee re- 
fpe€tively. 

ANTIPATHY, compounded,of av, contra, againft, 
and «wafoc, paffion, in Phyfiology, a natural enmity or aver- 
fion of one body to another. Jn which fenfe the word 
ftands oppofed to symratruy. Such an averfion is com- 
monly faid to be between the falamander and the tortoife, 
the vine and the elm, the toad and the weafel, the fheep 
and the wolf, the olive and the oak, &c. Pail. Tranf. 
N® 339: 2 

In amore reftrifted and proper fenfe, antipathy denotes 
that natural averfion and deteftation which an animated and 
fenfitive being feels with regard to fome obje& that is pre- 
fented to it, either in reality or in imagination; ‘and the 
caufe of which is myfterious and inexplicable. Such are 
fome of the antipathies mentioned in the laft paragraph ; 
and fuch alfo is the averfion to which fome perfons are con- 
{cious under the apprehenfion or -at the fight of particular 
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objeAs, as cats, mice, fpiders, ferpenta, cels, &e. and 
which produces, whatever be the caufe of it, fenfible and 
apparent effects, Many inftances of antipathies that have 
been recorded are, perhaps, no better than fables; and a 
fevere examination would reduce them to the large clafs of 
vulgar errors. ‘There are alfo fiétitious averfions, which 
have no other fource’ befides affectation, and a pretended 
delicacy of nerves, which is more frequently feigned than 
real. Of thofe other antipathics, the exiltence of which is 
capable of being afcertained, and which produce fenfible 
and undifputed effect, it is not difficult to aflign a canfe 
without recurring, with the Peripatetics, to any occult qua+ 
lities inherent in bodies. In the credulous period of in- 
fancy, with what pains and indultry are the minds of chil- 
dren impreffed with the fenfe of the noxious qualities of 
particular animals, fuch as ferpents and other reptiles; and 
how eafily do they affociate the ideas they are thus led to 
entertain of fome objects, with others that refemble them 
in their vifible form or general properties?) When an aver- 
fion thus imbibed in early life, or in confequence of fome 
trivial a& or injury, concurs with a feeble frame and irritable 
{tate of the nervous fyftem, it will ferve to account, with 
fufficient fatisfaction, for the antipathies of advanced age, 
without recurring to any occult qualities and latent principles, 
which are mere names for unknown and unafcertained caufes 
of particular efleéts. The antipathy which fome perfons have 
to eels, may be traced to the refemblance which thefe fifhes 
bear to ferpents, and to the dread of thefe reptiles that has 
been betimes implanted and cherifhed. There are other an. 
tipathies with regard to food or liquor of any particular 
kind, which have proceeded from a defeétive and faulty 
condué of indulgent and ill-judging parents in early life, or 
from fome natural unfuitablenefs to the talte or digeftive fa- 
culty of children. ‘* To what then are thofe antipathies of 
which we have heard fo much reducible? Either to legen- 
dary tales, or to averfions againft obje€&ts which we believe 
dangerous ; or toa childifh terror of imaginary perils ; or 
toa difrelifh, of which the caufe is difguifed ; or to a ndi- 
culous affeGation of delicacy ; or to an infirmity of the fto- 
mach: in a word, to a real or pretended reluGtance for 
things, which are cither invefted, or fuppofed to be invefted 
with qualities hurtful to us. ‘Too much care cannot be taken 


in preventing or regulating the antipathies of children; in - 


familiarifing them with objects of every kind ; in difcover= 
ing to them, without emotion, fuch as are dangerous ; in 
teaching them the means of defence and [ecurity, or the 
methods of efcaping their noxious influence ; and when the 
rational powers are matured by age, in refleGiing on the na- 
ture of thofe objects which we fear, in afcertaining what 
has been told concerning their qualities, or in vigoroufly 
operating upon our own difpofitions to overcome thofe vain 
repugnances which we may feel.” 

Some think that the term antipathy can only be applied 
to any certain purpofe, when ufed with the reltriction of 
modern philofophers ; among whom it fignifies no more than 
a vis centrifuga, or repelling power. 

AnTipaTuy is fometimes alfo ufed in a moral fenfe, to de- 
note a conteft between the mind and the body, or between 
reafon and inclination. 

Antipatuy, in Painting, relates wholly to the colour- 
ing part of that art, and which may be more properly ex- 
prefled by contrafl, degradation, &c. Blue and crimfon are 
by mixing changed into purple, as blue and yellow are into 
green, or red and yellow into an orange colour : thefe mix- 
tures may be faid to be kind to, or to harmonize with each 
other. If red and greea, yellow and purple, cr blue and 
orange colours, be united by admixture, they not only de- 
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ftroy the chara&er of the colours, but they alfo deftroy 
molt completely the brilliancy of the feveral tints employed. 
Hence we may fay, that purple has an antipathy to yellow, 
green to red, and orange toa blue colour, ‘The union of 
thefe antipathies degrades the colours more or lefs, accord- 
ing to the proportion ia which they are ufed; thefe 
degradations, however, are of the greateft ufe in the hands 
of a ficilful artilt, without which his piétures would re- 
femble the cradenefs of paintings upon glafs, rather than 
be imitations of nature. Although the flcilful ufe of thefe 
antipathies prevents a too flaring and gaudy effet, yet there 
is denger on the other hand, if they are not ufed with great 
judg nent and delicacy, that the picture may fink into cold- 
nefs,-isfiprdity, and flatnefs. It is upon the knowledge of 
thefe three colours, blue, red, and yellow, and their pro- 
portion to each other as antipathies, that the whole art of 
colouring depends, which requires more {tudy and applica- 
tion, and an eye of nicer difcernment, than may be gene- 
rally fuppofed. ‘The term aatipathy can hardly be applied 
to the arrangement of the parts which compole a picture, 
as the colours of garments, &c. without affe€tation ; the 
expreihons in more common ufe convey ideas with lefs am- 
biguity, fuch as contraft, union, harmony, difcord, &c. ; the 
two lait, athough they are, in {trict propriety, mufical 
terms, yet have been adopted, and very aptly applied by 
painters, who well underitood their fignification as rela. 
tive to their art, as well as to that of a mufician. We fhould 
not have inferted the term antipathy, as applied at all to 
painting, but onaccount of its being found among fome 
writers on that art, and that our readers might not be difap- 
ointed when feeking its explanation. 
ANTIPATRIA, in Ancient Geography, a town placed 
_ by Pliny in Macedonia, towards the fouth, in Elymiotis, 
upon the Celydnus, to the north-weft of Adrianopolis. 
Livy, fpeaking of its capture by the Romans, fays, that 
it was fituated in a narrow defile. 
ANTIPATRIS, or Capharfaba, formerly cal!ed Caphar- 
falema (3 Maceab. vii. 31.), a town of Paleftine, placed by 


Reland and M. d’Anville in Samaria, to the ealt of Apol-. 


lonia, on the fea-coatt. It was of little repute till it was re- 
built by Herod the Great in the plain of Capharzaba, 
which, according to Jofephus, was watry and fit for plants, 
with a river and a grove encompaflizg the city. It was 18 
miles from Jerufalem, and in the way to Cefarea Paleftine, 

As, xxiii. 31.), and within the borders of Samaria and the 
half tribe of Manafleh. Herod calledit Antipatris, in ho- 
nour of his father Antipater. 

ANTIPELAKGIA, among the <dncients, a Jaw, 
whereby children are obliged to furnifh neceffaries to their 
aged parents. The ciconia, or ftork, is a bird famous for 
the care it takes of its parents when grown old. Hence, in 
fome Latin writers, this is rendered /ex ciconiaria, or the 
ftork’s law. Paffavant has publifhed a differtation De Anti- 
pelargia, Bafil, 1672, 4to. 

ANTIPERISTALTIC, in Anatomy, a motion of the 
inteftines producing a contrary effe€t to that which the pe- 
riftaltic motion naturally occafions. ‘The latter, in a ftate of 
health, determines the refidue of the alimentary matter 
downwards towards the anus; whillt the former, being the 
confequence of difeafe, urges the contents of the inteftines 
upwards into the ftomach. See Pexistartic Motion. 

The word is derived from ov, againfl, a, about, and 
sarrsxos, that which hath the power of compreffing 

ANTIPERISTASIS, in Philofophy, the action of two 
contrary qualities; one whereof is fuppoted, by its oppofi- 
tion, to excite and heighten the force of the other. 

The word is formed of avz1, contra, again, and wepsapoesy 
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to fland round, or to refrain 3 q.d. circumobfiflentia, or the 
renitency againft any thing that furrounds or befets another, 

Antiperittafis is ufually defined, “the oppofition of a 
contrary quality, whereby the quality it oppofes becomes 
heightened or increafed: or the a¢lion whereby a body at- 
tacked by another, colleéts itfelf, and becomes {tronger by 
fuch oppofition: or it is an increafe of the activity of one 
quality, caufed by the oppofition of another.” 

Thus, cold, fay the {chool-philofophers, on many ecca- 
fions, exalts the degree of heat, and drynefs that of moift- 
ure. Thus it is, fay they, that quick-lime is fet on fire 
by the effufion of cold water ; and fo water becomes warmer 
in winter than in fummer by antiperiftafis ; and to the fame 
caufe it is owing, that thunder and lightning are excited 
in the middle region of the air, which is continually cold. 

This antiperiltafis wasa principle of great ufe and ex- 
tent in the Peripatetic philofophy. 

Mr. Boyle has canvaffed this do&trine thoroughly, in his 
Hiltory of Cold (Works by Birch, vol. ii. p. 659.). It is 
certain, that a priori, or confidering the reafon of the thing 
abflra&ied from the experiments alleged to prove an anti- 
periltafis, it appears highly abfurd ; fince, according to the 
courfe of nature, one contrary ought to deftroy, not to 
itrengthen another. 

In effcét, not only reafon, but experiment alfo, concludes 
again{t the notion of an antiperiftafis : the leading argument 
urged in behalf of it is, the heating of quick-lime in cold 
water ; now how aftonifhing the lazinefs and credulity of 
mankind, who have fo long and generally acquiefced in what 
they might fo eafily have found to be falfe! for if, inftead 
of cold water, the lime be quenched with hot water, the 
ebullition will always be far greater than if the liquor 
were cold. 

As to the refrefhing coldnefs which fubterraneous places 
afford in fummer, it may be denied that they are then really 
colder than in winter; though, if the contrary were al- 
lowed, it would not neceffarily infer an antiperiltafis. The 
fmoking of waters drawn from deep places in frofty wea- 
ther, does not neceflarily infer fuch water to be warmer 
than at other times when it docs not fmoke, fince that effeé 
may proceed, not from the greater warmth of the water, 
but from the greater coldnefs of the air. For a man’s 
breath in a cold fummer, or in mild winter weather, becomes 
very vifible ; the cold ambient air fuddenly condenfing the 
fuliginous {teams difcharged by the lungs; which in warm 
weather are readily diffufed in imperceptible particles through 
theair. See Corp and Errruvia, ; 

ANTIPHARMACA, in the Materia Medica, medi- 
cines fuited to refit poifon. 

ANTIPHATES, in Latomology, a {pecies of paritio 
found in America, and defcribed by Fabricius, from a {pe- 
cimen in the Britith Mufeum. The wingsare tailed, white ; 
margin brown, fafciated with white; pofterior pair, be- 
neath yellowith at the bafe, and fafciated with black. This 
is the {pecific charaGter, to which it is added, that the exte- 
rior margin has feven white bars; the tail is very much elon- 
gated, ovate, and black ; the black bands on the bafe of the 
pofterior wings two in number, and apex of the wings 
white, with a few black dots. 

ANTIPHELLOS, or AntipHetyus, in Ancient Geo- 
graphy, a rown of Afia Minor, in Lycia, took its name pro- 
bably from the town of Phellus, which was fituated at a {mall 
diftance to the north, The fmall ifland of Cifthenes lay 
oppofite to it. 

ANTIPHERNA, among the ancient Greeks, denoted 
a kind of fettlement made on a wife in cafe of furviving her 
hufband, as an equivalent for her dowry. 

This 
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This word feems to anfwer to what in our law is called a 
JOINTURE. 

ANTIPHILI, in Ancient Geography, a place of Africa 
in the Mareotid, mentioned by Ptolemy, and alfo by Strabo. 

ANTIPHLOGISTICA, in the Materia Medica, me- 
dicines or remedies fuited to refilt, diminifh, or cure in- 
flammation, or an inflammatory ftate of the fyltem, 

ANTIPHON, in Biography, an Athenian orator, was 
born at Rhamnus in Attica, and hence called the Rhamnu- 
fran. He was inltruéted by his father Sophilus in rhetoric, 
aud was deemed not inferior in eloquence to hemiftocles, 
Ariltides, Pericles, or Gorgias, his immediate predeceffors ; 
and he was preceptor in this art to ‘Thucydides, who men- 
tious him as an eminent orator. Quinétilian (Init. 1. iii. ¢. 1.) 
informs us, that he was the firlt who wrote precepts on ora- 
tory ; and Ammianus Marcellinus (1. xxx. c. 4.) fays, that 
he firft introduced the practice of pleading for money. 
Plutarch, as well as Thucydides, reprefent him as an ener- 
getic and purfuafive orator, of fertile invention, and inge- 
nious in adapting himfeif to the prejudices and interefts of 
his auditors. Philoflratus (de Sophilt. 1. 1.) deferibes him 
as poffefling peculiar powers for foothing the minds of his 
hearers, and alleviating grief. Plato, however (in his Me- 
nexenus) treats his talents with contempt, and makes So- 
crates employ him in oppofition to Afpafia ; but Socrates, 
it fhould be remembered, had been infuited by the fophitts, 
aud particularly by Antiphon. His talents, as it is abferved 
to his difhonour, were employed in eftablifhing the tyranny 
of the four hundred in Athens; and, as Plutarch fays, he 
was, for this offence, condemned and executed as a traitor, 
and his body thrown out of the walls of the city, in the firft 
year of the g2d Olympiad, or 412 years before Chrift. 
Others have given a different account of the manner of his 
death. Sixty orations under his name were formerly extant, 
but there now remain only 16; of which the fubjects are 
criminatory, for murder or manflaughter, or defenfive in 
fimilar caufes. Fabricius and other critics think that they 
are genuine, though their authenticity has been quettioned by 
others. They have been edited, with the orations of 
JEfchines, Lyfias, &c. by Aldus at Rome, in folio, in 
1513; by H. Stephens, in 15753 and in Svo. by Mimatus, 
at Hanau, in 1619. Plutarch. de Vita x. Oratorum, apud 
op. tom. ii. p.832.  Fabr. Bibl. Grec. 1. il. c. 26. § 2. ti. 
p- 854. 

ANTIPHONALLY, from az, contra, and Gun, voice, 
in re{pe& of church mulic, imports as much as alternately, 
or anthem-wile. 

The Greeks have a method of finging antiphonally, anti- 
phonatim, called by them czpaxcizxuov, wherein two perfons 
ding together, and then are filent, and fo on. 

ANTIPHONARY, antiphonarium, a fervice book which 
contained all the invitatorics, refponfories, collects, and 
whatever elfe was faid or fung in the choir, except the lef- 
fons. This is otherwife called re/ponfarium, from the re- 
fponfes therein contained. The author of the Roman an- 
tiphonary was Pope Gregory the Great. 

This is a book containing, in Gregorian notes, the 
anthems and hymns of the Romifh church. The Abbe 
Feytou, in correction of Rouffeau, fays that the book only 
which contains the anthems is ftyled the Antiphonarium. 
When the pfalms and hymns are under{tood to be in- 
cluded, it is called we/pera/; when it contains the chants 
of the mals, it is termed gradual. ‘The proceffional book 
contains the benedition, ftation, and procefiional chants. 
The funeral chants occupy the ritual. 

We alfo find mention of noéturnal and diurnal antipho- 
narics, for the ufe of the daily and nightly offices ; fummer 
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and winter antiphonaries ; alfo a mle for country 
churches, &c. By the provincial conttitutions of archbifhop 
Winchelfea, made at Merton, A, D. 1305, it is required 
that one of thefe fhould be found in every church within 
the province of Canterbury. 

The ufe of thefe, and many other popith books, was 
forbidden by the 3d and 4th of Edward VI. c. 10. 

ANTIPHONY, Anripuona, the anfwer made by one 
choir to another, when the pfalm or anthem is fung alter- 
nately between two, 

AntipHony, fometimes denotes a fpecies of pfalmody, 
wherein the congregation, being divided into two parts, re- 
peats the pfalms, verte for verfe, alternately. 

In this fenfe, antiphony fands contradittinguifhed from 
SYMPHONY, where the whole congregation tings together. 

Antiphony differs from re/pon/orium, becaufe in this latter 
the verfe is only fpoken by one perfon, whereas in the 
former, the verfes are fung by the two choirs alternately. The 
original of antiphonal finging in the weltern churches is re- 
ferred to the time of St. Ambrofe, about the year 374. 
That father is faid to have firft intreduced it into the church 
of Milan, in imitation of the cultom of the ealtern church, 
where it appears to be of greater antiquity, though as to 
the time of its inftitution, authors are not agreed. It was 
moft probably introduced at Antioch. 

St. Ignatius, who, according to Socrates (E. H. L.vi. c. 8.), 
had converfed with the apoftles, is generally fuppofed to 
have been the firft who fuggetted to the primitive chriftians 
in the ealt the method of finging pfalms and hymns alter. 
nately, or in dialogue; dividing the fingers into two bands 
or choirs, placed on different fides of the church. Socrates, 
and feveral of the fathers, pretended, that it was revealed 
to St. Ignatius by a vilion, in which he had feen choirs of 
angels pratling the Holy Trinity in this manner by finging 
a'ternate hymns. The cuttom foon prevailed in every place 
where chriltianity was eftablithed. But Theodoret (E. H.) 
l. ii. c. 24.) informs us, that this manner of finging was firlt 
practifed at Antioch. Suidas, under the word xyapos, fays, 
that the choirs of churches were, in the time of Conftan- 
tins, the fon of Conltantine the Great (who reigned from 
337 to 361) and of Flavian, bifhep of Antioch, divided 
into two parts, who fung the Pfalms of David alternately ; 
a practice, he adds, that began at Antioch, and was thence 
dilperfed into ali parts of the chriftian world. Indeed, it 
{eems, that many of the primitive chriltiazns had not any 
more fublime conceptions of the celeltial employment, or 
the joys of the bleffed, than that they were eternaily fing- 
ing. The ancient hymn, “ Te Dcum laudamus,”? full re- 
tained in the church, appears to have furnifhed the poet 
Dante with a model of the 25th canto of his “* Paradi/o 3”? 
where, under three different hierarchies, confifting each of 
three choirs or chorufes, the heaveuly hoft of cherubim and 
{eraphim are finging perpetual hofannahs. Milton has alfo 
affigned them the fame employment : 


«© ___ Their golden harps they took ; 
Harps ever tun’d, that glittering by their fide 
Like quivers hung, and with preamble {weet 
Of charming fymphony they introduce 
Their facred fong, and waken raptures high: 
No voice exempt, no voice but well could join 
Melodious part, fuch concord is in heaven.’? 


Paradife Loft, book iii, 


See Burney’s Hift. of Mufic, vol. ii. p. 10. 

AntiPHONY is alfo ufed to denote the words given out 
at the beginning of the pfalm, to which both the choirs are 
to accommodate their finging. 

Gi ANTIPHONY, 
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AntipHony, in a more modern fenfe, denotes a kirid of 
compofition made of feveral verfes extraéted out of different 
plalms, adapted to exprefs the myftery folemnized on the 
occafion. 

ANTIPHONA ad infroitum, that anciently fueg in the in- 
troit of the mafs. 

ANTIPHONA invitatoria, that repeated at the pfalm Venite 
exultemus. 

ANTIPHON majores, thofe feven ufed to be fung in the 
time of Advent, at the Magnificat, and during the feven days 
before Chriltmas. 

ANTIPHON# proceffionales, thofe fung at proceffions. 

ANTIPHONZ rogationes, thofe rehearfed at rogations. 

ANTIPHRASIS, derived from avr and Qeacic, of Peatw, 
J fpeak, in Rhetoric, a fort of figurative expreflion, which 
has a contrary meaning to what it carrics in appearance. Or, 
a kind of irony, wherein we fay one thing, and mean the con- 
trary. 

Sanétivs defines antiphrafis to be a form of irony, whereby 
we fay a thing, by denying what we ought rather to affirm 
it to be: as when we fay, “it did not difpleafe me 5’ or, 
“he is no fool;”’ meaning, “¢ I was pleafed with it: or 
“he is a man of fenfe.”” On this principle the antiphrafes 
ought to be ranked among the figures of fenteuces, and not 
among thofe of words. 

It is a common error, to make antiphrafes confit in firgle 
words ; as when we fay, that the Parc are thus called by 
antiphrafis, becaufe they {pare nobody, ‘“ Parca, qui ne- 
mini parcunt.’” St. Jerom, in his epiltle to Riparius againtt 
Vigilantius, fays, he ought rather to be called « Dormi- 
tantius per antiphrafin,’’ than Vigilantius, becaufe he op- 
pofed the chrilltians holding wakes at the tombs of the mar- 
tyrs. > 
si fhe holds it improper to call thefe antiphrafes ; be- 
caufe phrafis is not applicable to a fing!e word, but fignifies 
orationem, aut loquendi modum. 

ANTIPHTHISICA, in the Materia Medica, medicines 
adapted to refilt and cure phthifis or confumption. 

ANTIPHUS, in Entomology, a fpecies of papitio that 
greatly refemb!es P. Polydorus, but is till a diflin@ infeét. 
The wings are tailed, black on both f{nrfaces, with feven 
lunated red fpots on the pofterior pair. Fabricius, and Do- 
novan’s Infeéts of India. 

ANTIPINO, in Geography, a town of Ruffia, in the 
province of Saratov on the Volga, 1co miles fouth of Sara- 
tov. 

ANTIPLEURITICA, in the Materia Medica, medi- 
cines fuited to cure pleurify. 

ANTIPODAGRICA, medicines fuited to cure the 

cut. 

ANTIPODES, from x1, againf, and wes, xodos, a foot, 
in Geography, a relative term, denoting fuch inhabitants of 
the earth as live diametrically oppofite to one another. 

The Antipodes are thofe who live in parallels of latitude 
equally diftant from the equator, the one toward the north, 
the other to the fouth ; and under the fame meridian, though 
180°, or jult half of that meridian, diftant from one an- 
other. 

‘The Antipodes have nearly the fame degree of heat and 
cold; and the fame length of night and day; but at con- 
trary times: it being midnight with one, when it is noon 
with the other; and the longeft day when it is the fhorteft 
with the other. , 

Again, as the horizon of any place is go° diftant from 
its zenith, the Antipodes have the fame Horizon. And 
hence, when the fun rifes to one he fets to the other. 

Plato is faid to. have firlt ftarted the notion of Antipodes 
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and hikewife to have given them the name: as he conceived 
the earth to be of a fpherical figure, it was eafy for him 
to infer, that there muft be Antipodes. 

Many, and particularly Laétantius and Auguttine, ridi- 
culed the notion. Thefe fathers are {trangely perplexed to 
think how men fhould hang pendulous in the air, with 
their feet uppermott, as he thought they mutt do in the 
other hemifphere. 

This perplexity was owing to their not confidering, that 
the lowett point, with regard to the inhabitants of our 
earth, is the centre; and that the terms wp and down are 
relative, and merely figwfy farther from or nearer to the 
centre, to which all heavy bodies gravitate. If we traverfed 
the globe, we fhould, in every part of it, have tie fly over 
our heads, and our feet towards the centre; and we fhould 
every where call it wp over our heads, and dean under our 
feet ; although the fame right line which is down to us, if 
continued through and beyond the oppofite fide of the 
earth, would be wp to the inhabitants on the oppolite fide. 
Our Antipodes may as well imagine, that we ttand with our 
heads hanging downwards, as we conceive that this is their 
pendulous pofition; but if we changed places, we 
fhould find that we ftood equally upright and firm where- 
ever we were. Nay, the fact is, that we, who are now on 
what we are ready tocall the uppermoft fide of the earth, and 
fo wonder how another, in the fituation of our Antipodes, can 
ftand fecurely on the undermott fide, with his head hanging 
downwards, fhal! be carried by the revolution of the earth, 
in the fpace of 12 hovrs, to the fituation where our anti- 
podes now are, althongh we fhall be as far from them as 
before ; and when we arrive there, we fhall find no difference 
as to our manner ef ttanding; but we fhall then fee the op- 
pofite half of thy heavens, and imagine that they have moved 
half round the earth. 

If we may believe Aventine, Boniface, archbifhop of 
Mentz and legate of pope Zachary, the eighth century, 
declared a bifhop of that time, called Virgilius, heretic, for 
maintaining that there was fuch a thing as Antipodes. 

But this piece of hiltory is controverted by the authors of 
the Mem. de Trevoux ; as having been made ufe of, it 
feems, by fome perfons, to fhew that the church has been 
miltaken in its decifions. 

As to the fentiments of the primitive Chriftians with re= 
gard to the Antipodes, fome, rather than admit the conclu- 
fions of the philofophers, abfolutely denied the whole, even 
the demonttrations of the geometricians relating to the {phe- 
ricity of the earth: which is Laétantius’s way. Inflit. lib. iii. 
cap. 24. Others only called in queftion the conjeGures of 
the philofophers; which is St. Auguftine ’s method, De Cis 
vit. Dei, lib. xvi. cap.g. After putting the queflion, whe- 
ther there ever were nations of the cyclopes, or pigmiesy 
or of people whofe feet flood outward, .&c. he comes 
to the point of Antipodes, and afks, ‘* whether the lower 
part of our earth be inhabited by Antipodes ??? He made 
no doubt of the earth’s being round, nor of there being a 
part diametrically oppofite to ours, but only difputes its 
being really inhabited. And the confiderations he fuggefts 
for that purpofe are juft enough, as that they who afferted 
Antipodes had no hiltory for it ; that the lower part of the 
earth may be covered with water ; and that to place Anti- 
pedes there, of a different origin from us (as mutt have been 
the cpinion of the ancients, fince they thought it impoflible 
to go from our world to theirs), is to contradi& fcripture 
which teaches, that the whole race defcended from one man; 
Such are the fentiments of that father. It may be added, 
that the Chriftian fathers were not the only perfons who dif. 
puted the truth of the Antipodes. . Epicurus and Lucretius 

had 
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had done it before them, at the end of his firlt book, v. 1063, 
&e.  Seealfo Phrturch, tb. De Fuacie in Orbe Lune ; and 
Pliny, who refutes the opinion, lib. 1. cap. 5. 

ANTIPOLIS, in Anctent Geography, now ANTIBES, a 
city of Gaul, near the river Varus, in Narbonenfis Secunda, 
fituate on the Mediterranean ; built and colonifed, accord- 
ing to Strabo, by the Mafiilians, from whofe authority it 
was withdrawn by a decree of the Roman fenate, inthe time 
of Auguitus. Others fay, that it was taken by them from 
the Ligurians of Gaul, called Deci Tt was once very 
confiderable, and had a port, a theatre, and many public mo- 
numents. See AnTIBEs. 

ANTIPOPE, a falfe or pretended pope; or one that is, 
or is pretended to be, irregularly elected in oppofition to 
another. 

Geddes gives the hiftory of no lefs than twenty-four fchifms 
in the Romith church, caufed by antipopes ; fome took their 
rife from a diverfity of doctrine or belief, which led different 
parties to eleét each their feveral pope; but the greater part 
from dubious controverted rights of eleétion, the fruits of 
chicane and ambition. 

ANTI-PORTICO is ufed by fome for a veltibule, or 
porch, at the entrance of an edifice. 

ANTIPRAXIA, from ot and xpurrw, I perform, in 
the Ancient Phyficy denotes a contrariety of funétions, tem- 
peraments, &c. in different parts of the body ; invented to 
account for that contraviety of fymptoms which frequently 
concur in hypochondriac cafes, when, e. gr. the liver is 
charged gvith being immoderately hot, and the ftomach ex- 
ceffively cold. 3 

The moderns, particularly Ermuller, refute the notion of 
an-antipraxia, on this principle, that the blood circulatizg 
duly through the whole body, warms all the parts, as well 
the ftomach as liver proportionably. To which fome ad- 
vocates for the ancient fyftem objet, that this is confounding 
the preternatural itate with the natural. 

ANTIPREDICAMENTS, iu Logic ; fee AnTEPRE- 
DICAMENT. 

ANTIPROBABILISM, the doftrine or fyftem of thofe 
who hold it unlawful to follow the lefs probable opinion in 
oppofition to the more probable one. 

There have been vigorous advocates for antiprobabiiifm ; 
for even among its greateft enemies, the Jefuits, F. Gifbert 
has atreatife in favour of antiprobabilifm, viz. ‘* Ant:pro- 
babilifmus, feu traétatus theologicus fidelem totius probabi- 
lifmi ftateram continens,” &c. Par. 1703, 4to. 

ANTIPROBOLE, in Rhetoric, a figure whereby the 
defendant adopts or admits the charge brought againit him 
by the profecutor. 

E. gr. fuppofing the profecutor’s apoSurn to be, ‘* Titus 
has killed Caius ;”? the defendant’s antiprobole may be, “ I 
have killed him, but undefignedly.” 

ANTIPROPEMPTICON, in Poetry, a poem wherein 
a perfon going a journey addreffes himiclf to his: friends. 
Such is that of Ovid, lib. i. Tift. 
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* Cum fubit illius triftiffima noctis imago,” &e. 

It is oppofed to PROPEMTICON. 

ANTIPROTASIS, in Rhetoric, a folution of the pro- 
TASIS. 

ANTIPSARA, in Geography, a {mall ifland in the 
Grecian Archipelago, two miles from the ifland of Ipfara. 

ANTIFSORA, from a7 and Jap, ich, in Pharmacy, 
remedies prop:r azainit the itch. 

ANTIPTOSIS, a figure in Grammar, whereby one cafe 
is put for anotiver. 

The word comes from 27, pro, and wlaoss, cafuse 
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ANTIPYRETICA, from az and rus, fire, or Anti. 
repeicra, among Phyficians, an appellation given to medi- 
cines araintt fevers. 

ANTIPYRGOS, or Antipyreus, in Ancient Geogra- 
phy, a part of Africa belonging, according to Ptolemy, to 
Marmorica. 

ANTIQUA, in Entomology, a fpecies of PHAL ANA 
that inhabits Europe. The anterior wings are ferruginous, 
with a white lunated fpot in the polterior angle. Female ap- 
terous. Linnaeus, Fabricius, &e. 

ANTIQUANUS, orrather Anticuanus, in Ornitho= 
logy, a {oectes of Lanius, having a long wedge-(haped tail ; 
above yellowifh rufous ; beneath white ; head, bill, wings, 
legs, and upper fide of the tail black. Gmelin. This is the 
antiguan fhrike of Latham, and pie-greifche d’Antigue of 
Sonnerat. It inhabits Panay, one of the Philippine iflands, 
but chiefly about Antigue, one of the provinces thereof, Its 
fize isthat of the red-backed-fhrike ; bill large and black ; the 
upper mandible very long, and extremely incurvated ; irides 
duiky ; head black ; back yellowith rufous ; throat and brealk 
white; quills and baftard wing-coverts black ; the wings 
reach only to the beginning of the tail, which is very long 
and wedye-fhaped; the two middle feathers are wholly 
black + the others black above, and reddifh beneath, with a 
rufous {pot az the tip ; legs dufky black. Latham. 

ANTIQUARE, among Roman lawyers, properly de- 
notes the rejecting of a new law, or refufing to pafs it. 

In which fenfe, antiquating differs from abrogating ; 2s the 
latter imports the annulling of an old law, the former the 
rejeGting ofa newone. Sce A. 

Antiquare is alfo ufed for a law’s growing obfolete, or 
into difufe, cither by age or non-obfervance. 

ANTIQUARIUM, among the Ancients, denoted a 
place or apartment, wherein thcir antique monuments were 

referved. 

ANTIQUARTIUM is ufed by fome modern praéti- 
tioners, fora [pecific againft the quartan ague. 

Hence fome call the Jefuits bark antiquartium Peruvianum. 
Wedelius alfo fpeaks of an effentia entiguartia. 

The antiquartan of Riverius is a preparation of mercurius 
dulcis, aurum fulminans, {ulphur of antimony, and feam- 
mony. 

ANTIQUARY, Antiquarius, a perfon who fludics 
and fearches after monuments and remains of the ancients ; 
as old medals, books, ftatues, fculptures, and infcriptions : 
and, in general, all curious pieces that may afford any light 
into antiquity. - 

Vormerly there were feveral other kinds of antiquaries. 
The Lisaarit, or copyitts, 1. e. thofe who tranferibed in fair 
legible charaCters, what had been before written in the notes, 
were called by thisname. They were alfo denominated cal- 
ligraphi. They were alfo employed in repairing books in- 
jured by age. , 

In the chicf cities of Greece and Italy, there were other 
perfons of diilin@ion, called antiguaries, whofe bufinefs it 
was to fhew flrangers the antiquities of the place, to explain 
the ancient infcriptions, and to give them all the affiftance 
they could in this way of learning. ; 

This was, doubtlefs, avery curious and ufeful inftitution, 
and might well deferve to be re-cftablifhed. Panfanias calis 
thefe antiquaries «Zayxras. The Sicilians call them my/ogogi. 

There was an aticient college of antiquaries erected in 
Ireland by Ollamh Fodhla, 700 years before Chriil, for the 
compofing a hiltory of that country. And to this, fay the. 
Irifh hiftorians, it is owing that the hiftory and antiquities of 
that kingdom may be traced back beyond thofe of molt 
other_nations. : F 
Foundations 
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Foundations of this kind have often been wifhed for, and 
fometimes alfo attempted, in England. 

Sir H. Spelman {peaks of a fociety of Antiquaries in his 
time, to whom his treatife of the terms, written in the year 
1614, was communicated, he himfelf being one of the 
number, 

The fociety was founded in 1572, by archbifhop Parker, 
Camden, fir Robert Cotton, Stowe, and others. Applica- 
tion was made, in 1589, to queen Elizabeth for a charter, and 
a houfe wherein they might hold their meetings, erect a li- 

brary, and the like. But by the death of that princefs, 
their application proved abortive. Her fucceffor, king 
James I. was far from favouring their defign. 

In the year 1717, this fociety was revived again, fince 
which time no interruptions having happened, it is at prefent 
ina very flourifhing condition; confifting of many learned 
and ingenious men, of the nobility, gentry, clergy, &c. 
whofe bufinefs, as members, is to difcover the antiquities of 
their own, as well as thofe of other nations. 

This fociety was incorporated by the king’s charter, in the 
year 1751, by the name of the Prefident, Council, and Fel- 
lows of the Society of Antiquaries of London ; their council 
confifts of twenty-one perfons, ten of whom are annually 
changed : the election of members is by ballot, a certificate 
figned by three or more fellows being previoufly exhibited for 
fix ordinary fucceffive meetings, except in the cafe of peers, 
members of the privy council, and judges, who may be pro- 
pofed by a fingle member, and ballotted for the fame day ; 
and the choice is determined by a majority of two-thirds. 
Every member pays an admiffion-fee of five guineas, and 
two guineasa year, or an additional {um of twenty-one gui- 
neas. ‘They have weekly meetings on Thurfday, from fe- 
ven of the clock in the evening tillnine. This fociety began 
to publifh its difcoveries, &c. in 1770, under the title of 
¢* Archzologia.”” 

A fimilar affociation was founded in Edinburgh, in 1780, 
and received the royal charter in 1783. See Society. 

Antiquary is alfo ufed, by <dncient Writers, for the 
keeper of the antiquarium, or cabinet ofantiquities. 

This officer is otherwife called archeota, or antiquary, of a 
king, a prince, a ftate, or the like. 

Henry VIII. gave John Leland the title of his antiquary, 
a title which, fays the author of his life, no body ever en- 
joyed befides himfelf. But the reftriGtion, we fuppofe, was 
only intended to be underftood in refpe& of the kings of 
England. M. Schott, we find, had the title of antiquary to 
the king of Pruffia; P. Pedruzzi, that of antiquary to the 
duke of Parma ; M. Gallant refided fome time in Turkey, 
under the title of antiquary of the king of France. The uni- 
verfity of Oxford have ftill their antiquary, under the deno- 
mination of cu/fos archivorum. The kings of Sweden have 
been at great expences in order to illuftrate the antiquity of 
their country, having eftablifhed an academy of antiquaries 
with this fingle view. 

The office of the ancient Irifh antiquaries was to preferve 
the genealogies of the kings of Ireland, to corre& the regal 
tables of fucceffion, and deliver down the pedigree of every 
collateral branch of the royal family. 

P. Labbe and Petavius have publifhed pieces exprefsly 
concerning the apparatus of antiquaries. 

ANTIQUATA, in Conchology, a {pecies of arca, that 
Ynhabits the Mediterranean, Indian, and American feas. The 

~ fhell is obliquely heart-fhaped, with many unarmed grooves 
Linnzus, Gmelin, &c. This kind is rather large, white, and 
covered with a hairy epidermis ; a compreffed prominent an- 
gle in the anterior flope. 

Antiquata, a fpecies of cuama, found in the Atlan- 

Vor. Il, 
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tic, American, and Indian feas. he thell is rather heart- 
fhaped, grooved longitudinally, and ftriated tran{verfely, 
Linneus. It is {potted with brown or ferruginous, and hag 
from nineteen to twenty-two ribs; the margin is dentateé ; 
beaks inflected back; and a deep clofed fiffure before, 
Gmelin, &c. Adanfon calls this fhell ajar. 

ANTIQUATED, Antiquartus, fomething obfolete, 
or grown out of date orufe. 

ANTIQUE, Anriquus, ina general fenfe, 
that is ancient. 

AnTiqueE is chiefly ufed among architeéts, feulptors, and 
painters ; who apply it to ftch pieces of buildings, {culpture, 
painting, &c. as were made at the time when the arts were in 
their greatelt perfe€tion among the ancient Greeks and Ro- 
mans ; vz. from the age of Alexander the Great to the time 
of theirruption of the Goths into Italy, under Alaric, in the 
year 400. 

In this fenfe the word ftands oppofed to modern. Thus 
we fay, an antique building, or a building after the antique ; 
an antique bult, or bas-relievo; the antique Manner, 
tafte, &c. 

The fcience of antiques is alfo called by Spon arcu x0- 
GRAPHIA. 

Under this is included the knowledge of ancient coins, 
medals, infcriptions, buildings, flatues, fculptures, MSS. 
veflels, weights, meafures, &c. 

Antique is fometimes alfo contra-diftinguifhed from an- 
cient, which denotes the leffer degree of antiquity, when the 
art was not in its utmoft purity. 

Thus antique architedure is frequently diftinguifhed from 
ancient archite@ure. 

Some writers alfo ufe the compound, antiquo-mo- 
DERN, in refpeét of the old Gothic churches, and other 
buildings, to diftinguifh them from thofe of the Greeks and 
Romans. 

Antique, more efpecially applied to Painting, defig- 
nates fuch works of the ancient painters as were produced 
before the deftruGion of the Roman empire. It appears 
very certain, that painting was but in an infantile ftate among 
the Affyrians and Egyptians, as it was and {till continues to 
be among the Perfians and Chinefe, which is known from the 
accounts we have received, and the fpecimens which are ex- 
tant; but it is thought extraordinary, that there fhould re- 
main any degree of uncertainty with us refpeGing the flate 
of painting among the ancient Greeks and Romans, when 
it 1s allowed that ftatuary, the twin fifter-art, fhould 
have prevailed in fo wonderful a degree, as to aftonifh the 
world with the excellent works which were produced by 
them, and remain the noble monuments of their fuperior 
fill, the unrivalled obje&s of admiration, the patterns of 
imitation, and the ftandards of excellence. It has, however, 
been the fubjeét of controverfy with refpe& to the degree 
of excellence to which the ancient painters carried their art = 
the following obfervations are by fir Jofhua Reynolds, ‘ 

‘* From the various ancient paintings which have come 
down to us, we may form a judgment with tolerable accu- 
racy of the excellencies and defects of art among the an- 
cients, ‘There can be no doubt, but that the fame correét- 
nefs of defign was required from the painter as the fculptor ; 
and if the fame good fortune had happened to us in regard 
to their paintings, to poflefs what the ancients themfelves 
efteemed their mafter-pieces, which is the cafe in fculpture, 
I have no doubt but we fhould find their figures as correAly 
drawn as the Laocoon, and probably coloured like Titian. 
What difpofes me to think higher of their colouring than 
any remains of ancient painting will warrant, is the account 
which Pliny gives of the mode of operation ufed by Apelles, 
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that over his finifhed pi@ure he fpread a tranfparent liquid 
like ink, of which the effe& was to give brilliancy, and at 
the fame time to lower the too great glare of the colour: 
Quod abfoluta opera atramento illinebat ita tenui, ut id ipfam re- 
percufja claritates colorum excitaret—Et tum ratione magna ne 
colorum claritas oculorum aciem offenderet. This paflage, 
though it may poflibly perplex the critics, is a true and artilt- 
like defeription of the effeét of glazing or fcumbling, fuch 
as was practifed by Titian and the rett of the Venetian pain- 
ters ; this cultom, or mode of operation, implies at leaft a 
talte of what the excellence of colouring confilts, which 
does not proceed from fine colours, but true colours ; from 
breaking down thofe fine colours which would appear too 
raw, to a deep-toned brightnefs. Perhaps the manner in 
which Corregio prattifed the art of glazing was {till more 
like that of Apelles, which wasonly perceptible to thofe who 
looked clofe to the picture, ad manum intuenti demum appa- 
reret; whereas in ‘litian, and {till more in Baflan and 
others his imitators, it was apparent on the flightelt infpec- 
tion: artilts, who may not approve of glazing, mutt {till ac- 
knowledge, that this practice 1s not that of ignorance. Ano- 
ther circumitance that tends to prejudice me in favour of 
their colouring, is the account we have of fome of their 
principal painters ufing but four colours only. Iam con- 
vineed the fewer, the cleaner will be the effeé of thofe co- 
lours, and that four are fufficient to make every combination 
required ; two colours mixed together will not preferve the 
brig htnefsof either of them fingle, nor will three be as bright 
attwo : of this obfervation, fimple as it is, an artift, who 
wifhes to colour bright, will know the value.- In regard to 
their power of giving peculiar expreflion, no correét judg- 
ment can be formed ; but we cannot well fuppofe that men, 
who were capable of giving that general grandeur of cha- 
rater which fo eminently diftinguifhes their works in fculp- 
ture, were incapable of exprefling peculiar paffions. As to 
the enthufiaftic commendations beitowed upon them by con- 
temporaries, I confider them as of no weight. The beft 
words are always employed to praife the beft works: admi- 
ration often proceeds from ignorance of higher excelience. 
What they appear to have moft failed in is compofition, both 
in regard to the grouping of their figures, and the art of dif- 
pofing of the light and fhadow in maffes. It is apparent 
that this, which makes fo confiderable a part of modern art, 
was to them totally unknown. 

“ If the great painters had poffeffed this excellence, fome 
portion of it would have infallibly been diffufed, and have 
been difcoverable in the works of the inferior ranks of ar- 
tilts, fuch as thofe whofe works have come down to us, and 
which may be confidered as on the fame rank with the 
paintings that ornament our public gardens. Suppofing our 
modern pictures of this rank only were preferved for the 
infpection of connoiffeurs two thoufand years hence, the ge- 
neral principles of compofition would be {till difcoverable in 
thofe pitures; however feebly executed, there would be 
feen an attempt to an union of the figure with its ground, 
fome idea of difpofing both the figures and the lights in 
groups. Now, as nothing of this appears in what we have 
ef ancient painting, we may conclude that this part of the 
art was totally neglected, or more probably unknown. 

«They might, however, have produced fingle figures, 
which approached perfection bothin drawing and colouring ; 
they might excel in folo (in the language of mnficians), 
though they were probably incapable of compofing a full 
piece for a concert of different inftruments.’? Reynolds’s 
Notes upon Frenoy, note 37, verfe 350. 

Axtique, in Sculpture, a ftatue, bufto, baflo-relievo, or 
ether work, the production of ages prior to the fall of the 
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Roman empire; a term chiefly applied by fculptors to the 
works of the ancient Greeks and Romans, 

The ftatues of the ancients were very numerous, chicfly 
aviling from their cultom of deifying and ereéting ftatues in 
honour of almoft all the heroes and celebrated charaGers 
among them. But the Romans feem to have furpafled the 
Greeks in the number of their Gods, ‘ There was no 
place in Rome,’’ Livy obferves, “ which was not full of 
gods and facrifices ;?’ and for this reafon, Quartilla fays, 
** our country is fo full of deities, who honour it with their 
prefence, that it is more eafy to find a god than a man.” 

Antique {culpture is univerfally fuppofed to be far fupe- 
rior to the productions of modern times: it is certain, that 
the belt antiques greatly furpafs modern feulpture in general 5 
but it is equally true, that the belt modern works exceed by 
far the majority of the ancient. And here it may not be 
improper to remark, that the different cafts in platter, and 
{pecimens in marble which are brought to England from 
abroad, are carefully feleéted from the mafs of productions 5 
and therefore an Englifhman is not ufually aware of the de- 
ficiencies that are attached to the bulk of the works which 
remain abroad. 

One confiderable advantage which antiques poflefs above 
modern productions is, that they are in general works of 
much longer time. [t was in many inftances among the an- 
cients confidered fufficient for one {culptor to have executed 
four or five ftatues in the courfe of his life; hence we find, 
that the mott celebrated marbles of antiquity are finifhed toa 
degree that will bear the clofeft infpection, and will appear 
equally complete in all the different lights in which they may 
chance to be placed. Another advantage of the antique 
above the modern is, that they are the works of artifts, who 
were continually in the habit of viewing nature half or quite 
naked, owing to the fcanty cloathing of the lower orders of 
people in the climates of Greece and Italy : the artifts were 
able to ftudy thefe fine examples of nature while in a€tion, as 
running, wreftling, boxing, and playing at the feveral athletic 
games and exercifes of thofe times ;, and efpecially in the 
gymnafia or public places, where the youths performed their 
various feats quite naked. Here all the different motions 
and beautiful play of the mufcles, together with an amazing 
variety of poftures and attitudes, were exhibited to the atten- 
tive obferver; and with a dignity, truth, grace, and expref- 
fion, that can never be imitated by thofe mercenary models, 
that fell their ignoble nakednefs to the artifts in our modern 
academies. The clothing alfo of thofe days, being light and 
feanty, did not confine and disigure the body, as unfortu- 
nately is the cafe in modern times. They had alfo, if report 
be true, peculiar advantages in the ftatues of fome of their 
goddefles ; as it has been afferted, that even the modeft wo- 
men of thofe days confidered themfelves honoured by bein 
allowed to fit as models for a goddefs: and that in confe= 
quence of this, noblemen of the firft diftin@tion would brng 
their daughters to the artift for that purpofe ; report has 
alfo gone fo far as to ftate, that not lefs than four hundred 
young women of the ffjit rank and greatett beauty ftood to 
the fculptor who execfed the Venus de Medicis. 

In many inltances, the ancients feem to have beftowed as 
much labour on the fubordinate parts of their flatues as on 
the principal ; hence we very often find the fingers, toes, 
nails, ears, and hair as highly finifhed as the face or body 5 
whereas, modern fculptors in general are apt to bellow their 


labour upon the more important parts, to the negleét of the 


inferior, Butin many other inftances the ancients nesleGed, 
to a very inexcufable degree, what they conceived to be of 
fubordinate confideration : the following remark in one of 
the leG&tures of fir Jofhua Reynolds, is a fufficient evidence 
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‘ef this fa&. % The ancient fculptors,”’ fays he, ‘ ne- 
glecéted to animate the features, even with the general ex- 
prefion of the paffions. Of this, the group of the boxers 
is a remarkable inftance ; they are engaged in the moit ani- 
mated aétion with the greatelt ferenity of countenance ;— 
this frequent deficiency 19 ancient feulptare could proceed 
from nothing but a habit of inattention to what was confi- 
dered as comparatively immaterial.” 

But it is neverthelefs proper to remark here, that the an- 
cients in their bultos, where the face beame the principal 
obje& of attention, excelled to a great degree : and un- 
doubtedly furpafs modern feulptors by far: their treatment 
of the human countenance, difplayed in the beauty and dig- 
nity of fome of their heads and buftos, is beyond deferip- 
tion: they were acquainted to the {malleft nicety with the 
feat of every expreffion, and were perfe& matters of the art 
of bringing each into full effet. . ' 

Simplicity is a great charateriflic of antique fculpture in 

eneral : this principle is attached not only to the attitudes 
of their figures, but to the difpofition of the drapery, the 
hair, and every leffer attribute : fcarce an in{tance of the outre 
‘or extravagant is to be found among the finer antiques. But 
this principle, however beautiful, was often carried too far ; 
and in many inftances rendered their works ftiff and uninte- 
refting, which may certainly be confidered the chief defect of 
antique fculpture. The ancients, in order to preferve dig- 
nity and majefly in the ftatues of their gods, heroes, empe~ 
rors, philofophers, and other great characters, often placed 
the head and body of the ftatue in an upright pofition, which 
in very many inftances bordered upon itiffnefs ; and by pur- 
pofely avoiding every trifling turn or angle in the drapery that 
might tend to deftroy its fimplicity, they were fometimes 
drawn into the oppofite error: we therefore find in many 
“jnftances, though each fold may be beautiful in itfelf, that 
their draperies are compofed of a continued repetition of long 
and ftraight lines. 

‘There is a fubordinate miftake attached to many of the 
Delt as well as to the inferior antique ftatues; where, in or- 
der to ftrengthen them, the ftump of a tree, ora piece of 
rock is introduced, as incorporated with the fiehh of the limb 
againft which it is placed; whereas, it is evident that fome 
drapery or other difguife fhould be thrown over the fupport, 
to conceal an effec fo aukward and unnatural. 

There was alfo a great degrec of falfe tafte among the an- 
cients, manifefted in their cultom of introducing metallic 
eyes, and working the heads, bands, and feet of fome of their 
flatues in marble of a different colour from the other parta 
of the figure; but this miftake does not belong to their 
principal and moft celebrated works. - 

For fome account of the chief antique ilatues, fee the fol- 
lowing articles: 


Adonis. Faunus. Meleager. 
Amazone. Flora. Melpomene. 

_ Antinous. - Ganymede. Mercury. 
Antonine Column. Gladiator. Narciffus. 
Apollo. Hercules. Niobe. 

_ Ariadne. Juno. Poppea. 

_ Bacchus. Jupiter. Trajan Pillar, 
Ceres. Laocoon. Torfo. 
Cicero. Livia. Venus. 
Cleopatra. Marcus Aurelius. Urania. 
Cupid. Mars. 

Difcobolus. Marfyas. 


See alfo Scutprurn and STATUE» ts 
ANTIQUENSIS, or ANTIGUENSIS, in Entomology, 
a fpecies of aris that inhabits the iflands of Antigua. Itis 
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hairy and black ; thorax and anterior part of the abdomen 
yellow. Fabricius and Gmelin. 

Antiquensis, rather AntiGueEnsis, :s alfo a {pecies 
of mutitxa that inhabits Antigua, and is deforibed by Fa- 
bricius and Gmelin. It is red, abdomen black at tip, and 
ftreaked with white. 

ANTIQUITY, Anriquitas, is ufed to denote the 
times or ages palt long ago. 

Thus we fay, the heroes of antiquity, the marks or foot- 
fteps of antiquity, monuments of antiquity, dc. 

Antiquity 1s alfo ufed to denote the works or remains of 
ancient times. See Monument, Remains, Ruins, &c. 

Thus we fay, a fine curious piece of antiquity; Italy, 
France, and England, abound in antiquities. 

Anriquity is alfo ufed to denote the great age of a 
thing, or its duration from times of old. 

In this fenfe we fay, the antiquity of a kingdom, a cuftom, 
or the like; moft nations lay claim to an antiquity much 
greater than they can truly warrant. ‘he prefent age may 
be faid to be the antiquity of the world; which was but 
new in what are commonly called the ancient days, accord- 
ing to the received chronology. 

There are great difputes concerning the antiquity, or age 
of the world. 

Ariftotle carried it even to eternity; Parmenides, Pytha- 
goras, and the Chaldeans, were of the fame opinion: but 
the generality of philofophers, as well as divines and hifto- 
rians, have always held an origin of it; though where to fx 
that origin isthe difficulry. The different fyftems of the 
chronology of the Greeks, the Egyptiane, the Jews, the 
Hebrew Text, and the Septuagint verfion of Scaliger, of 
Pezron, of fir I[faac Newton, &c, to fay nothing of the Chi- 
nefe annals, leave the point infinitely embarrafled. 

Dom. Pezron thinks he has merited well of the public by 
adding 2000 years to the age of the world, which had been 
taken from it by Scaliger and others ; but this did not hin- 
der F. Martianay from entering a profecution again{t him in 
the archbifhop’s court of Paris for herefy. His crime was 
following the Heathen rather than the- Hebrew chronology, 
in which however he was preceded by the generality of the 
fathers and primitive writers of the church ; among whom it 
appears to have been a common praétice, to make 5500 years 
between the creation and the incarnation. In reality, the 
Jews are charged with having corrupted their chronology ; 
by which the moderns have been milled. 

Some have propofed to trace out the antiquity of the 
earth, by an obfervation of the faltnefs of the fea; others 
by obferving the elevation of the bottom of the fea, or the 
growth of its ftrata. One mark or proof of antiquity has 
been ftarted by Rudbeck, which he pretends to have carricd 
to a demonttration ; it is taken from the thicknefs of a cer- 
tain black crutt, called in the Swedifh tongue, mat-iorden and 
fwart-myllan, which covers the furface of the earth, being 
formed of a mixture of rotten grafs and other herbs, with 
duft and a kind of mud, which the melted fnow leaves be- 
hind it. According to this antiquary, there are at leaft 500 
years requilite to form an inch thick of this cruft, which in 
many places of Sweden is found to be upwards of feven 
inches thick, where urns have been dug up full of bones and 
afhes. From whence it follows, according to this author, 
that it is upwards of 3500 years fince burning the dead was 
prastifed in Scandinavia, 

Recupero, the hiftoriographer of tna, fuggelts an ar- 
gument in favour of the antiquity of the earth from the fe- 
veral ftrata of lava that have iffued at different times from 
this mountain. A ftream of lava, which Diodorus Siculus 
relates to have burft out in ene time of the fecond Punic war, 
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is covered at this day only with a very fcanty foil; and in 
digging pits and wells, feveral {trata of lava have been difco- 
vered with earth to a confiderable thicknefs over the furface 
of each ftratum; in one inttance, feven diltin& furfaces of 
this kind were pierced ; and allowing 2000 years for the in- 
terval between two eruptions, the lava that compofed the 
firlt or lowett ftratum, mult have owed from the moun- 
tain above 14,000 years ago. Brydone’s Tour, &c. vol. i. 
LoTgts 

But this argument is very fallacious, becaufe we learn 
from fir William Hamilton’s remarks on the foil of Naples, 
that fince the firft eruption of Vefuvius, which deftroyed the 
ancient town of Herculaneum in the year 79, there have 
been fix eruptions of lava, forming as many different ftrata, 
with veins of good foil between them. Phil, Tranf, vol. Ixi. 
N° 1. See Etna. 

There is {carce a nation under heaven but lays claim to a 
greater degree of antiquity than the reft of its neighbours: 
the Scythians, the Phrygians, the Chaldeans, Egyptians, 
Greeks, Chinefe, &c. pretend each to have the honour of 
being firft inhabitants of the earth : feveral of thefe nations, 
le(t they fhould be outltripped in their pretenfions by any of 
the reit, have traced up their origin to ages long before the 
received account of the creation. Hence the appellations 
aborigines, indigene, terrigene, antelunares, &c. The Athe- 
nians were not afhamed to pretend to be autochthones ; and 
what is moit remarkable, Socrates himfelf gives them this 
ridiculous appellation, which, as fome others of the phi- 
lofophers have wifely obferved, only put them on a level 
with ants and grafhoppers. Mem. Acad. Infer. tom, vii. 

. 408. 

The Chaldeans preterd to aftronomical obfervations of 
470,000, or 473,000 years ; they mention the precife king 
who reigned over them at the time of the deluge, whofe 
name was Xifuthrus, and attribute to him feveral things 
which we afcribe to Noah. 

The Chaldaic antiquities of Berofus are loft, except a few 
fragments which have been collected by Jof. Scaliger, and 
fince more fully by Fabricius. Annius of Viterbo, a Domi- 
nican monk, towards the clofe of the fifteenth century, would 
not fufier us to want fuch a treafure, but officioufly went to 
work, and forged a Berofus out of his own brain, which he 
publifhed at Rome in 1498. The monk went farther ; and 
from the fame mint foon after produced Manetho’s fupple- 
ment to Berofus, from the time of /Egyptus king of 
Egypt, to the origin of the Roman ftate. The mifchief is, 
Manetho lived before Berofus ; this anachronifm alone had 
fuificed to betray the cheat. 

St. Augultine laughs at the folly of the Egyptians, who 
pretend to obfervations of the ftars above 100,coo years 
old ; in <ffc&t, no people appear to have been warmer in the 
contelt for antiquity than thofe of Egypt. hey pretend 
two periods of time; one fhorter, during which the throne 
of Egypt had been filled by men ; the other almoft infinite, 
wherein gods and demi-gods had worn the crown. From Ifis 
and Ofiris to Alexander they reckoned a {pace of 23,000 
years, the time before that, while the gods reigned, made 

2,934 years more ; the whole duration from the beginning 
of their monarchy amounting to 65,984. De Civ. Dei, 
lib. xviii. c. 40. 

The computation of their dynafties, as given by Manetho, 
a writer of their own (of whom we have extracts in Syncel- 
lus, takea from Julius Africanus and Eufebius), extends to 
5550 years before Alexander’s time; and the Egyptian 
chronicle, cited by the fame Syncellus, goes farther, reck- 
oning 36,525 years. Diogenes Laertius makes no lefs than 
43,563 years from the reign of Vulcan,. Yet the Scythians, 
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the Phrygians, the Ethiopians, and fome others, ftill infitted 
on their priority to the Egyptians ; and in the judgment of 
many fem to have carried their point. Juttin, after Troyus, 
gives the precedency to the Scythians; and affirms, that 
they were always allowed to have been before the Egyptians. 

It is no wonder that their catalogues fhould be ridi- 
culoufly incredible, when the Egyptians made their firlt 
kings reign 1200 years a-piece; and the Affyrians theirs 
about 4000. 

But the Chinefe is efteemed the molt ancient monarchy in 
the univerfe ; having cultivated the fciences from the earlieft 
ages, and fubfifted at lealt thefe 4000 years with the fame 
laws, manners, aud ufages. 

Some indeed have called in queftion the truth and au- 
thenticity of the Chinefe annals; yet we find them con- 
firmed, at leaft as high as 660 years before Chrift, by the 
annals of Japan. At worit, the Chinefe antiquities fland on 
as good a footing as thofe of either Greece or Rome. Their 
annalifts, both for order and chronology, are not inferior to 
any of thofe ancients fo much admired among us; but far 
furpafs them in point of antiquity, and have a better title to 
be credited, as having written by public authority, which 
can be faid of few Greek or Roman pieces, except per- 
haps the Capitoline Marbles, which are not properly a 
hiltory. 

We have no inconfiderable confirmation of the truth of 
the Chinefe account, from an ancient obfervation of a 
grand conjunétion of the planets under Chuen-Hio, em- 
peror of China, related by Martinius. That prince lived 
2513 years before Chrilt. M. Kirchius has defended the 
obfervation againit Caffini, and fhewn a conjunétion muft 
really have happened at the time mentioned by the Chinefe 
annals, , 

But the authenticity of this obfervation, and the whole 
of the Chinefe chronology, has been attacked by an inge~ 
nious author, Mr. Coftar. 

Dionytius Halicarnaflus has traced the Roman antiqui- 
ties, Jofephus the Jewifh antiquities, Berofus the Chaldaic 
antiquities, Sanchoniathon the Pheenician antiquities, Mane- 
tho and Marfham the Egyptian antiquities. 

The Phoenician antiquities of Sanchoniathon are preferved 
in part by Eufebius. We have an Englith tranflation of 
Sanchoniathen, with notes, by bihop Cumberland, and a 
continuation from the canon of Eratolthenes. Lond. 
1720, 8vo. 

Dionyfius gave his book the title of Roman Antiquities, 


on account of the curious inquiries he had made concerning” 


the origin of the Romans, by tracing them back to the re- 
moteft ages. For fidelity as well as inftru€tion he is gene- 
rally preferred to Livy ; his accounts are more ample, and 
his facts defcribed with more particulars; he gives a full 
idea of the Roman ceremonies, the worfhip of their gods, 
facrifices, manners, cuttoms, difcipline, policy, courts, laws, &e. 

To the clafs of fuppofititious antiquities belong the Hetru- 
rian antiquities, pretended to have been found by Scornelli 
near Volaterra ; and publifhed in 1636, by Curtius Inghi- 
ramus, who is generally fuppofed to have been the forger 
of them. A great number of fictitious names of ancient au- 
thors are cited in this book to give the better face to 
the cheat; but the ityle betrayed it. Allatius and Ern- 
ftius early detected the impofture. Fabr. Bibl. Lat. lib. iy. 
cap. 13. 

Tne Britith antiquities, before Czfar’s invafion, are utterly 
dubious, not to fay fabulous. Old chronicles fpeak of Sa- 
mothes, the fon of Japhet, as the founder of the Britifh me- 
narchy ; Albion, a defcendant of Cham, invaded it three 
handred yearsafter; and about 600 years after this, Brute, 
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grandfon of /Eneas, came and took poffeffion of the ifland in 
the year of the world 2880, giving it the name which it ftill 
retained when Crefar made his attempt. This is Geoffry of 
Monmouth’s fyftem of the antiquities of the Britifh nation, 
which the generality of our hiltorians admit, for want of a 
better. It has been defended by A. Thomfon of Queen’s 
College, in the preface to his Englifh tranflation of that 
writer. 

Tt mutt not be forgot that the Irifh alfo pretend to be the 

‘mot ancient of all nations; they trace their origin without 
interruption up to Japhet. But the Scots {till difpute their 
priority with them, holding themfelves to be an elder branch 
of the Scythians, the firft of men. 

The antiquity of religion has been often urged as a proof 
of the truth of it. Jews, Gentiles, Chriftians, Proteltants, 
Papilts, have all in their turns made ufe of the argument 
from antiquity. It is indeed of the inartificial kind ; and 
comes rather under the denomination of a pref{umption than 
a proof: on the whole, it feems to have ferved the caufe of 
error as much, if not more, than that of truth. 

Antiqurty is more peculiarly ufed to denote the cere- 
monies, cuftoms, and ufages, which obtained in ancient 
times, either with regard to perfons, places, or things. 

Antiquities, in this fenfe, are ufually divided into facred, 
political, military, literary, and domeltic; fometimes only 
into civil and ecclefialtical. 

Antiquities, facred, thofe relating to the religious 
worhhip, difcipline, and belief of ancient times and people. 
Thefe may be fubdivided into Heathen, Chrittian, and Ma- 
hometan, &c. 

Reland has a treatife exprefsly on the facred antiquities of 
the Jews: Struvius on thofe of the Romans; Lakemacher 
on thofe of the Greek ; and Stillingfleet on thofe of the Bri- 
tifh churches. 

Fabricius has given two plans of a thefaurus or body of 
antiquities ; the one of Hebrew antiquities, after the manner 
of Grevius and Gronovius: the other of ecclefiaftical anti- 
quities, divided into twelve books. He gives the names and 
titles of 156 authors to be included in the firft, and ror au- 
thors for the fecond. : 

Anriquities, Chriftian, thofe which relate to the an- 
cient {tate of the Chriltian church. 

Thefe are the fame with what we otherwife call ecclefia/ii- 
cal antiquities. 

The Magdebvrg centuries are looked upon by proteftants 
as a library of Chriftian antiquities. 

Mr. Bingham has publifhed a learned fyftem of Chriftian 
antiquities. 

As a principal branch of Chriftian antiquities, we may 
reckon, 

Antiquities, Biblical, the notices of ancient laws, ce- 
remonies, events, &c. occurring in the feriptures. 

Thefe make a branch of ecclefiaftical antiquities, and bear 
a near relation to the Jewith, &c. antiquities. 

Some pretend to deduce moft of the heathen antiquities 
from the Bible; others, as Spencer, &c. take the contrary 
courfe, and deduce the antiquities of the Bible from thofe of 
heathenifm. 

To interpret Scripture, it is abfolutely neceffary regard be 
had to the heathen antiquities alluded to in them, and thefe 
not only fuch as are direétly aimed at or approved, but alfo 
fuch as are purpofely oppofed. 

Dr. Cave has publifhed a treatife of apoftolical antiqui 
ties, “ Antiquitates Apoltolice ;?? or the Lives, Aéts, &c. 
of the Apoltles, Evangelilts, &c. Lond, 1674, fol. 1684, 
and 1686, 
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Antiquities, civil, all that belong not to the head of 
ecclefiaftical, 

Antiquities, political, thofe relating to the origin of 
{tates, governments, magiltrates, and laws, 

Antiquities, national, thofe employed in tracing the 
origin, ancient actions, ufages, monumeuts, remains, &c. of 
fome nation or people. 

Gronovius has given a collection of the chief writers on 
the Greek antiquities ; Roufe, Pfeiffer, Bos, Brunings, and 
bithop Potter, have given fhorter fyftems ; the laft is the 
beft efteemed, though found too fhort by fome in what re- 
lates to the religion, the gods, vows, and temples of Greece. 
A. fyftem of this kind has been lately publifhed(viz. 1801), 
by Mr. Harwood, in 8vo. 

The beft fyftem of Roman antiquities yet extant is that of 
Rofinus, with Dempfer’s notes. 

We have compendiums and introductions to the Roman 
antiquities by Hoepfner, Nieuport, Godwin, Cantelius, Bafil, 
Kennet, Adam, &c. 

Heineccius has given a collection of Roman antiquities 
for illuftration of civillaw ; and Briffonius another, drawn 
from the books of the civil law; Gravina’s Origines Ju- 
ris Civilis is excellent on this fubje@. 

A body of the writers on the Roman antiquities hath been 
publihed by Grevius, and another of thofe on the Greek 
antiquities by Gronovius, both under the titles of Thefauri. 

A fupplement to the former has been publifhed by Sal- 
lengre and Polenus. Danet and Pitifcus have alfo publithed 
lexicons of the Roman antiquities. Varro’s books of Ro- 
man antiquities are entirely lolt, excepting fome fragments, 
preferved by St. Augu'tine. 

Antiquities, parochial, thofe confined to the limits of 
one or more parifhes, and converfant chiefly in what relates 
to the tithes, revenues, &c. of the churches. 

Dr. Kennet has publifhed a learned and curious work un-- 
der the title of ‘* Parochial Antiquities,’ attempted in the 
hiftory of Ambrofden and Burchelter, and other adjacent 
parts in the counties of Oxford and Bucks, Oxf. 1695, 4to. 
See Phil. Tranf. N° 220. 

Antiquitigs, /iterary, thofe relating to matters of 
learning and ftudy ; a principal branch of thefe, are, 

Antiquities, academical, the origins, wlages, &c. of the 
ancient academies, {chools, colleges, and other literary fo- 
cieties. Thefe bear a near relation to fcholaftic antiquities, 
and make a branch or divifion of literary antiquities. Herm. 
Conringius has given a body of academical antiquities, and 
Urfinus a treatife on the fcholaltical antiquities of the He- 
brews. Montfaucon, count Caylus, Winckelman, Iken of 
Bremen, &c. ought to be mentioned as colleétors of anti- 
quities of various kinds. : 

ANTIQUUS, Joun, in Biography, an hiftorical paint- 
er, was born at Groeningen, in 1702, and was in{truéted in 
the art of painting on glafs, which he ptactifed to the age of 
20 years ; but being defirous of learning the art of painting 
in oil, he fought improvement in France and Italy, and at 
Florence was retained in the fervice of the grand duke for 
fix years. Att this period, he painted a grand compofition of 
the “ Fall of the Giants,”? which, as to difpofition and de- 
fign, fhewed equal judgment and tafte. He made feveral 
journies to Rome, and in every part of Europe through 
which he travelled, left memorable proofs of his genius and 
fine execution ; and he is ranked among the belt artilts of his 
time. Pilkington. 

Antiquus, in Conchology, a fpecies of Murex. The 
beak is patulous ; fhell oblong, with eight roundifh whorls. 
Linn. and Gmelin. This fpecies inhabits the northern feas 
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of Europe, and is admitted as a Dritith thell. There are 
three fuppofed varieties of it figured by Seba, Martin, and 
Litter ; and the murex carinatus of Pennant has been conti- 
dered as an accidental growth of the fame {pecies ; but the 
latt is certainly diltin&. Vide Don. Brit. Shells, p. 119. 

The hell is from four to fix inches in length, of a yellowifh 
colour, finely cancellated with tran{verfe ttriw and longitudi- 
nal plaits; it has two or more angular ridges along the 
whorls, which are tuberculated. 

ANTI-RATIONALISTS, a name fometimes given 
to divines, who in matters of religion are for humbling rea- 
fon, and making it bend to faith, aflerting that the abfurdity 
of a thing is no reafon for rejecting it. 

In this fenfe, the rigid Calvinifts and adherents to the fy- 
nod of Dort have beeu denominated anti-rationalifts, on ac- 
count of the doétrine of abfolute predeltination, &c. The 
Roman Catholics are alfo entitled to the fame appellation, 
on account of the dostrine of tranfub{tantation. M. Bayle 
took shelter in the fyltem of the anti-rationalits, the better 
to combat the Chriftian doGtrines of the origin of evil, pro- 
vidence, &c. But this, like other offentive appellations, has 
been very indifcriminately applied; it has been uncandidly 
ufed as a term of reproach; and réafon, the firlt endow- 
ment conferred on mankind by their Creator, though 
unduly depreciated by fome, has been extravagantly extolled 
by others, who have been enabled to extend and improve 
the exercife of it, efpecially in the province of religion, by 
the extraordinary communications of a divine revelation. 

ANTI-RHODUS, in Ancient Geography, a {mall ifland 
fituate within the port of Alexandria, in Egypt, whither 
Antony retired in defpair, after the battle of AGium. After 
the example of Timon the mifanthropift, he withdrew from 
intercourfe with mankind, and called this reclufe habitation 
Timonium. 

ANTIRRHEA, in Botany. See Cunnincuamia. 

ANTIRRHETICUM, from az and few, J /peak, in 
Literary Hiflory, denotes a refutation of fome book, author, or 
epinion. In this fenfe we allo meet with the word antirrhefis. 

ANTIRRHINUM, in Botany (evel, egualis, and ji, na- 
fus. Quod fru&u fit vituli narium fimile ; hence it has been 
called calves-fnout) ; clafs didynamia angio/permia. Linn. Gen. 
750. Gertn. 53. Jufl. 120. Snap-dragon, or toad flax ; na- 
tural order, per/fonate. 

Generic Charader. Calyse perianth five parted, permanent 5 
divifions oblong, the two lower more gaping than the others ; 
corolla monopetalous, ringent; tube oblong, gibbous ; limb 
bilabiate ; upper lip bifid, reffex on the fides ; lower limb 
trifid, obtufe; palate convex, ufually clofed by a promi- 
nency between the lips, arifing from the under hip; nedary 
at the bafe of the corolla produced downwards, prominent ; 
ftamina, filaments four, two of which are fhorter ; antherz 
canverging ; piffillum, germen roundi{h ; ftyle fimple, of the 
dength, and in the fituation of the ftamina ; ftigma obtufe ; 
pericarpium, capfule roundifh, two-celled ; feeds numerous. 

Effential gen. Charaéter. Calyx five-leaved ; corol/a with the 
bale produceddownwardsand neCtariferous ; cap/uletwo-celled. 

Fifty-two fpecies of this plant are defcribed, only eight 
of which, according to Dr. Smith, are the {pontaneous 
growth of this country. 

Species. *Leaves angular. 1. A. cymbalaria, ivy-leaved toad- 
flax; leaves heart-ihaped, five-lobed, alternate ; italks procum- 
bent ; the root is perennial, from which iffue long, decumbent, 
{preading ftalks, bearing violet-coloured {mall flowers, witha 
yellow palate: itis a native of Britain, growing on crevices of 
socks and old walls ; hence this plant is well adapted for the 
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ornament of rock work ; it lowers from June till) O@ober, 
Figured in Curt. Flor, Lond. fafe. t. 45. Eng. Bot. 502s 
2. A. pilofum, hairy-leaved toad-flax, leaves kidney fhaped. 
very hairy, alternate; {talks procumbent; the edge of the 
leaves divided into pine or ten obtufe crenulate lobes: a native 
of the Alps. Jac, Obf.ii. t. 48. 3. A. elatine, fharp-pointed 
toad-flax, or fluellin, leaves haflate, alternate ; italks pro- 
cumbent ; calyx and leaves hairy; corolla yellow ; upper 
lip purple underneath: a Britith annual, growing in fields, 
and flowering from July till OGober, Curt. Flor. Lond. 
falc. i. 46. Eng. Bot. 692. 4. A. /purium, round-leaved 
toad-flax, or flucllin, leaves ovate altcrnate; flalks pro- 
cumbent; this plant is hairy; the upper lip of the co- 
rolla is yellow, the under purple: it is an annual Britifh 
plant, growin among corn, and flowering from July till Sep- 
tember. Curt Flor. Lond. fale. ii. 37. Eng. Bot. 691. 5. A. 
cirrhofum, tendrilled toad-flax, leaves baftate, alternate ; {tems 
fpreading ; petioles tendrilled; {tems filiform, very branch- 
ing ; peduncles axillary, one-flowered ; corolla bluifh, with 
a whitith palate {potted with purple ; annual: a native of 
Egypt; introduced in 1777, by Dr. Jofeph. Nich. de Jac- 
quin. Jac. Hort, t. 52. 6.A. Agyptiacum, Egyptian toad- 
flax, leaves haftate alternate ; tem ereét, and much branched; 
this very much refembles the third {pecies ; it isan annual 
plant, a native of Egypt. 

_ **Leaves oppofite. 7. A. triphyllum, three-leaved toad- 
flax, leaves ternate, ovate; an annual plant, rifivg with 
an upright branching ftalk, more than a foot high; leaves 
oval, in threes, fometimes in pairs, flowers yeilow, with 
faffron-coloured lips: a native of Sicily; a variety of 
this has a purple ftandard and fpur: this fpecies has 
been cultivated here fince 1640. 8. A. triornithophorum, 
leaves in fours, lanceolate; {tem ere&, branching ; flowers 
peduncled ; it grows more than five feet high, bearing large 
purple flowers: a native of Portugal and America, 9g. A. 
purpureum, purple toad-flax, leaves quaternate, linear ; {tem 
erect, flower-bearing, fpiked ; a perennial plant, rifing two 


feet high : itis anative of Italy ; and cultivated in the Oxford ~ 


garden, in 1648. Curtis Magaz. 99. 10. A. verficolor, 
Jeaves linear-lanceolate ; the lower ones ternate ; ftem ere&, 
fpiked ; it refembles the A. linaria, or common toad-flax, 
except that the upper lip is whitifh, and the flowers race- 
mofe: a native of the fouth of Europe, and introduced, in 
1777, by Monf. Thouin. Jac. Ic. rar.t. 116. 11. A. ree 
pens; leaves linear, glaucous, verticillated, or feattered ; 
{tem panicled ; calyx {mooth, of the length of the fpur ; co- 
rolla of an afh-coloured white ; under hip ftreaked with pur- 
ple : a perennial Britifh plant, flowering from July till Sep- 
tember. 12. A. mon/peffulanum: this, according to Dr. 
Smith, is the fame plant as the repens. 13. A. /parteum, 
branching toad-flax, leaves fubulate, channelled, flethy, the 
lower ternate; ftem panicled; corolla very fmooth; flem 
about a foot high, fmooth, erect, itiff; flowers racemofe, 
yellow, with a tinge of red at the palate: a native of Spain, 
and introduced in 1772, by M. Richard. Curt. Bot. Mag. 
200. 14. A. dipun@aium, dotted toad-flax, leaves linear, 
fmooth, the lower quaternate ; ftem erect, panicled; flowers 
{pike-headed ; an annual from four to eight inches high, 
bearing yellowifh flowers, {potted with brown on the lower 
lip : anative of France and Spain; introduced by M. Thouin 
in 1777- 15. A. trifle, dark-flowered toad-flax, leaves li- 
near, {cattered, the lower oppofite : nectary fubulate; flow- 
ers fubfeffile ; item eight inches long, decumbent ; flowers of 
a dark purple. Curtis Magaz. 74: a native of Spain ; in- 
trodued in 1727, from Gibraltar, by fir Charles Wager. 
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16. A. fupinum, procumbent toad-flax, leaves fubquatet- 
nate, linear; {talk diffufed ; flowers racemed; [pur ftraight : 
a native of France and Spain; cultivated by Miller, in 
1728. 17. A. arven/e, yellow corn toad-flax, leaves fub- 
linear, lower quaternate; calyx hairy, vifcid; flowers 
fpiked ; {tem erect, a {pan high ; the colour of its flowers 
varies blue and yellow ; according to Hudfon, it is a native 
of Britain. 18. A pelliferianum, violet-coloured toad-flax, 
ftem-leaves linear, alternate ; root leaves lanceolate, ternate ; 
flowers corymbed ; an annual, cight inches high, with pur- 
ple flowers: a native of France and Italy. 19. A. /axatile, 
rock toad-flax ; leaves lanceolate-lincar, feattered villofe ; 
the inferior quaternate; ftem decumbent ; flowers fpiked ; 
a perennial, with yellow flowers, having two orange {pots on 
the palate: anative of Spain. 20. A. vifcofum, clammy 
f{nap-dragon, root leaves quaternate, lanceolate ; {tem-leaves 
linear, alternate ; calyx villofe ; about eight inches high: a 
native of Spain: introduced by M. Thouin, in 1786. 21. A. 
muiticaule, many-{talked toad-flax; leaves quinate, linear, 
flefhy ; flowers headed ; an annual plant, about a foot high, 
with feveral {tems, bearing either deep yellow, or fulphur- 
coloured flowers: a native of the fouth of Europe; and 
cultivated by Muller, in 1731. 22. A. glaucum, leaves qua- 
ternate, fubulate, flefhy; ftem ere; flowers fpiked; a 
{mall annual, with yellow flowers ; fpurs pale, or ftreaked 
with blue ; a native of the fouth of Europe. 23. A. alpi- 
num, alpine toad-flax, leaves quaternate, linear-lanceolate, 
-fea-green ; {tem diffule ; lowers racemed, {pur ftraight ; per- 
ennial; it has a ftem about five inches high; flowers of a 
fine violet-purple colour, and of a deep yellow in the mid- 
dle. Curtis Mag. 207. A native of the Alps. 24. A. di- 
corne, horned toad flax, leaves oppofite, ovate-oblong, fer- 
rate ; ftem erect; flowers racemed ; capfules two horned ; 
it grows a foot and a half high, bearing blue flowers, with a 
yellow mouth: a native of the Cape; and introduced by 
Mr. F. Maffon, in 1774; annual. 25. A. villofum, leaves 
all oppofite, ovate, villofe; ftem fimple ; flowers oppofite, la- 
teral; a perennial with yellow flowers; introduced by fir 
Francis Drake, in 1786; a native of Spain. 26. A. origa- 
nifolium, leaves moltly oppofite, oblong ; flowers alternate ; 
an annual, polymerphous plant, varying with lanceolate 
leaves. It grows wild on the Pyrenées ; it was introduced by 
Lee and Kennedy, Hammerfmith. 27. A. pinnatum, leaves op- 
pofite, pinnatifid ; item creét ; flowers racemed: found at the 
Cape, by Thunberg. 

*4**#Leaves alternate. 28. A. minus, leaft toad-flax; 
leaves moftly alternate, lanceolate, obtufe; {tem very much 
branched, {preading; calyx longer than the fpur; ftem ere, 
branched, villofe, vifcid; flowers fmall, violet-coloured, 
with the under-lip white, and palate yellow, growing on 
axillary peduncles; it is a Britifh.perennial plant ; found in 
corn fields and sandy pattures. Curtis, Lond. 541. 29. A. 
dalmaticum, \eaves alternate, heart-fhaped; {tem clafping ; 
ftem woody, three feet high ; flowers large, yellow, axillary: 
a native of Crete. 30. A. hirtum, leaves lanceolate, fhaggy ; 
flowers {piked ; the upper leaf of the calyx largeft ; an an- 
nual, rifing with a fingle flalk a foot and a half high; flow- 
ers of a pale yellow colour, with dark ftripes, and deep yel- 
low lips. Miller received the feeds of this fpecies from Ma- 
drid. Jac. ic. rar. t. 117. 31. A. geniflifolium, broom-leaved 
toad-flax, leaves lanceolate acuminate ; panicle flender, flexu- 
ofe; ftem ereét, much branched, three feet in height ; flow- 
ers of a bright yellow colour, in loofe {pikes, and refemble 
thofe of the Linaria (33.); perennial or biennial : a native 
of Siberia, Aultria, Swifferland, &c¢.; cultivated by Dr. 
Sherard, in 1732. Jacquin Flor. Auft. t. ii. f. 244. 32. 
A. junceum, ruth-like toad-flax, leaves linear, alternate ; 
ftem panicled, flender; flowers racemed; upper-lip of the 
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flowers white, with blue ftreaks ; lower a pale yellow ; found 
in Spain; introduced by M. Thouin, in 1780. 33. A. /inaria, 
common yellow toad-flax, leaves lanceolate-linear, crowded ; 
ftem ereét, fpiked ; calyx {mooth, fhorter than the fpur: it 
is a common well-known plant, which, from the colour of 
its flowers, is vulgarly called butter and eggs. Woody. Med. 
Bot. fupp. 221. Eng. Bot. 658. 34. A. /inifolium, leaves 
lanceolate, three-nerved; flowers racemed ; peduncles di- 
itant, fhorter than the braétce; flowers yellow ; fpur the 
length of the flower; it grows wild on the fea-coalts of [taly ; 
perennial. 35. A. chalepenfe, white-flowered toad-flax, leaves 
linear-lanceolate, alternate ; flowers in racemes ; calyx longer 
than the corolla ; {tem ereét ; an annual plant, growing two 
feet high; the flowers are fmall, white, with long {purs, 
produced fingly, almoft extending over the whole branches: 
a native of Italy; and cultivated in the Oxford garden, in 
1680. 36. A. reflexum, leaves ovate, {mooth ; peduncles 
axillary, fruit-bearing, elongate, recurved; {tem procum- 
bent; this annual plant rifes with filiform procumbent ftems, 
feven inches high, bearing white flowers, with a yellow 
mouth, placed on folitary peduncles ; it grows near Meflina; 
and was difcovered in Barbary, by Brander. 37. A. pedun- 
culatum, leaves linear remote ; flowers panicled ; peduncles 
longer than the leaf, ftiff, upright ; {lems feven inches high, 
branching ; flowers yellow, ftreaked with blue: a native of 
Spain. 38. A. lagopodivides, leaves {cattered, foft, recurved 
at the tip; {pikes ovate, villofe ; ftems herbaceous, nearly a. 
foot high ; leaves lanceolate-linear; flowers {mall, yellow with 
two orange {pots within the palate : a native of Siberia. 

****No leaves. 39. A. aphyllum, acapillary feape ; this is: 
a very fingular plant, refembling a kind of mofs ({plachnum);, 
no part of it produces any leaves: found near the Cape by 
Thunberg, 

*****Corollas gaping, or tail-lefs. 40. A. majus, great 
toad-flax, or fnap-dragon ; flowers without tails, in {pikes 5. 
calyces obtufe, villofe ; ftem from one to two feet high 5 
leaves lanceolate or ovate; flowers violet, lower lip white, 
mouth yellow, {pur very fhort pointed: a Britifh annual, 
growing in fandy ground, and flowering from June till 
Auguit. Eng. Bot. 129. 41. A. orontium, leffer toad-flax, 
corolla without a tail; flowers fubfpiked ; calyces digitate, 
longer than the corolla; ftem ereét, a foot high; leaves 
lanceolate ; corollaa pale purple ; lips rofe-coloured ; pa- 
late yellow ; fpur very fhort, obtufe; this much refembles 
the preceding {pecies: it is a Britifh annual, affecting a fandy 
and calcareous foil, and flowering from July till Auyult. 
Curtis, Lond. iv. 45. 42. A. papilionaceum, corolla tail- 
lefs ; flowers axillary ; calyx papilionaceous ; leaves flefhy ; 
leaves ovate, entire, alternate; calyx five-leaved ; upper lip 
of the corolla bifid, lower trifid: a native of Perfia. 43. A. 
farina, heart-leaved toad-flax, corollas without tails; leaves 
oppolite, heart-fhaped, crenate; {tems procumbent ; a low, 
trailing annual; flowers of a dingy purple colour above ; 
below greenifh: a native of Italy and the fouth of France ; 
cultivated in 1669, by Jacob Bobart. 44. A. molle, woolly- 
leaved toad-flax ; corollas without tails; leaves oppoalite, 
ovate, tomentofe ; ftems progumbent ; flowers white villofe ; 
upper lip itreaked with red: a native of Spain; cujtivated 
by Miller, in 1748. 45. A. unilabiatum, corollas ‘without 
tails, furnifhed with two callufes; leaves alternate, pinnate ; 
ftem panicled : found near the Cape, by Thunberg. 

**4***Corollas gaping. 46. A. bellidifolium, daify- 
leaved toad-flax, root leaves tongue-fhaped, toothed, 
marked with lines; ftem-leaves parted, entire; flowers 
very {mall, in a long fpike, which frequently contains. 
one hundred flowers; it 1s a biennial or triennial, with a. 
branched flem, two feet high: a native of the fouth of 
Europe ; and cultivated in England, in 1629. 47. A. Ca 
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nadenfo, Canada toad-flax, leaves linear, alternate; lower 
lip of the corolla {preading out, flat; an annual, with a fili- 
form ttem, about a foot high; flowers racemofe, alternate : 
a native of Virgima. 48. A. micranthum, {mall-flowered 
toad-flax, ftem herbaceous, erect ; lower leaves quaternate, 
upper alternate ; flowers very {mall ; {pur fhort, interior ; an 
annual, with very {mall blue flowers, having a white palate ; 
they are axillary, diftant, folitary, terminating the ftem: a 
native of Spain, near Madrid. 49. A. reticulatum, leaves li- 
near, channelled, fcattered ; thofe on the radical {hoots gene- 
rally in fives; flower-ftalks fhorter than the bractex ; flowers 
thrice as long as the calyx ; {pur conical, acute, a little 
curved, twice the length of the peduncle, yellow, ftreaked ; 
upper lip ereét ; fegments acute, divaricate, ftreaked ; before 
expanfion purple, changing to a blood-red, and afterwards 
violet-coloured ; it is perennial, with herbaceous branched 
ere&t {tems, having its radical fhoots proftrate, and produc- 
ing only one flower on each peduncle placed alternately : dif- 
covered at Algiers, whence it was fent to the royal garden 
at Paris, by profeffor Desfontaines. Its feeds were tran{mitted 
to Dr. Smith by M. Thouin; and from thefe feeds feveral 
plants were produced, in Chelfea garden, by the care of Mr. 
Fairbairn. Smithy ic. rar. fafe. i. t. 2. 50. A. pygmeum, 
dwarf toad-flax, leaves fagittate ; peduncles capfulaceous ; 
ftems wand-like, proftrate; leaves an inch long upon long 
foot {talks ; calyx extremely fmall; flowers yellow, little, 
each upon folitary axillary peduncles. 51. A. erugineum, 
lower leaves in fours, linear ; flowers in racemes ; the upper 
leaflet of the calyx twice as long as the others ; it is annual, 
having feveral wand-like ftems nearly upright, and linear- 
lanceolate glaucous leaves; flowers in a terminal raceme, 
which contains about 30 or 40; thefe are yellow, and com- 
monly their lower and upper lips are bluith; fpur of 
the length of the flower, recurved and variegated above, with 
wiolet-coloured ttreaks ; this {pecies varies into what Linnzus 
has termed feloria, with from one to five fpurs on different 
flowers on the fame plant: itis a native of Spain, 52. A. 
bexandrum, leaves oppofite, cordato-ovate, ferrate ; pedun- 
cles axillary, one-flowered. Flor. Auft. n.235. A native 
of the ifland of Otaheite in the South Seas. The five laft 
{pecies are to be confidered as new, none of them being no- 
ticed by Murray in the fourteenth edition of the “ Syitema 
Vegetabilium,” publifhed in 1784. 

Propagation and Culture. The various fpecies of {nap-dra- 
gon are raifed from feeds, which may be fown in Apmil or 
May, or in Autumn: all the varieties of the goth fpecies, 
fown late in {pring, may in July be planted out in borders, 
where they will flower the following {pring ; or they may be 
fown early in the {pring, for fowering in the autumn of the 
fame year ; but in this cafe the plants are not fo likely to with- 
fiand the winter; and if the autumn prove bad, they will not 
perfe& their feeds. Any of the perennial fnap-dragons may 
be propagated by parting the roots, or by cuttings, which, 
during the fummer months, will readily take root. They 
are all pretty ornaments in a garden, and requiring very little 
culture, are rendered more acceptable. The antirrhinums 
are hardy plants, and will in general refift the cold of our 
winters; but the tenderer fpecies, or thofe that are natives 
of warm climates, fhould be planted in pots, and removed 
into fhelcer, or placed under a hot-bed frame during 
frotty weather. The foil and fituation in which the 
different fnecies grow in a wild ftate, fhould always be 
confidered, and their culture adapted accordingly; a 
dry gravelly or fandy foil well fuits the goth {pecies and 
feveral others, efpecially thofe that are natives of Britain; 
and fhoule thefe be planted in a rich moift foil, they be- 
come very luxunant in a fhort time, but are very liable to 
rot in autumn or winter. Many of thefe plants are permit- 
ted to featter their feeds, and thus fuffered to propagate 
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themfelves, the young plants only requiring thinning where 
they come up too clofe, and removing any weeds with 
which they may be encumbered. See Miller's Dictionary 
by Martyn. : 

The A. Jinaria, or common toad-flax, is the only plant 
of this genus to which any medicinal virtues have been af 
cribed : its leaves, which have a bitterith and fomewhat faline 
talte, are reported to be diuretic and cathartic ; hence the 
have been recommended in dropfies and other diforders ree 
quiring copious evacuations. This plant has alfo been ufed 
as a refolvent in jaundice and other vifceral ob{tructions 3 but 
it has chiefly been valued as an external application in he- 
morrhoidal affections, employed in the various forms of oint« 
ment, fomentation, and cataplafm. An unguentum de lina 
ria is to be found in the Wirtemberg, Brandenburg and Da- 
nifh pharmacopeias. Linnwus (Flor. fuec.) Jays, this 
plant is ufed as a poifon for flies. See Murray, vol. ii. 
p. 183. Woodville, Med. Bot. vol. iv. p. 25. 

ANTIRRHIUM, in Ancient Geography, a promontory 
and {mall town of Locris, at the entrance of the Corinthian 
gulf, oppotite to Rhium, whence its name. 

ANTISABBATARIANS, a modern religious fe, 
who oppofe the obfervance of the Chriftian Sabbath. 

The great principle of the anti-fabbatarians is that the Jew- 
ifh Sabbath was only of ceremonial not moral obligation : 
and gonfequently is abolifhed by the coming of Chrift. See 
Sai ATH. 

ANTISAGOGE, in Rhetoric, a figure differing little 
from that called concession. The following paflage from 
Cicero is an inftance of it: ‘ Difiicilis ratio belli gerendi ; 
at plena fidei, plena pietatis; et fic dicas, magnus lake 
multa pericula proponuntur; at gloria ex his immortalis eft 
confecutura.’”’ 

ANTI-SCEPTIC, fomething oppofed tothe reafoni 
and fyflem of Pyrrhonifts, or ee Bic 

ANTISCII, compounded of ai, againfl, and ox, a 

Jbadow, in Geography, denominates people who dwell in the 
oppolite hemifpheres of the earth, and whofe fhadows at 
noon fall in contrary direétions. ; 

Thus the people of the north are antifcii to thofe of the 
fouth. The one projeé their fhadows at mid-day towards 
the arétic pole; and the others towards the antar@tic pole. 

The antifcii are very often confounded with the AnToect, 
though the former term is more general than the latter. The 
antifcii ftand contradiftinguifhed from perifcii, &e. 

Awnrisci1 is fometimes alfo ufed, among Afirologers, for 
two points of the heavens, equally diftant from the tropics, 
Thus the figns Leo and Taurusare held antifcii to each other. 


ANTISCORBUTICS, in the Materia Medica, medi- 


cines proper for the cure of the feurvy. 

ANTISEPTIC, from az, and crrro-, putrid, of onrw, 
to putrify, an appellation given to fuch fubilances as refilt 
PUTREFACTION. 

We have fome curious experiments in relation to antifep- 
tic fubflances by fir John Pringle, who has afcertained their 
feveral virtues. ‘Thus, in order to fettle the antifeptic 
virtue of falts, he compared it with that of common fea-falt 
which being one of the weakeft, he fuppofes equal to unity, 
and exprefles the proportional ftrength of the reft by higher 
numbers, as in the following table. 


Salts, their antifeptic virtue. 


Deaitaltee fey cet Saline mixture - 3 

Sal Gemme - 1 + Nitre - =) doce 
Tartar vitriolated 2 Salt-of hartfhorn 4+ 
Spiritus Mindereri 2 Salt of wormwood 4 + 
Tartarus Solubilis 2 Borax = - 12 =6 
Sal diureticus - 2 +4 Salt of amber - 20 + 
CrudeSaldmmoniac3 ~ lum : - 30 + 


_ 
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In this table the proportions are marked in integral num- 
bers 5 only to fome there is added the fign -++, to thew, that 
thefe falts are poffeffed of a ttronger antifeptic virtue than 
the number in the table exprefles, by fome fractions ; unlefs 
in the three laft, where the fame fign imports, that the falt 
may be {tronger by fome units. 
> Some refinous and other fubftances even exceed the an- 
tifeptic virtues of the nentral falts; thus myrrh, affa-foe- 
tida, terra Japonica, and aloes, are at lealt twelve times more 
antifeptic than fea-falt. ‘lwo grains of camphor are equi- 
valent to lixty grains of that falt. An infulion of a few 
grains of Virginia fnake-root, in powder, exceeds twelve 
times its weight of fea-falt. Chamomile flowers have nearly 
the fame extraordinary quality. The Jefuits bark has it 
alfo. Befides thefe, pepper, ginger, faflron, contrayerva- 
root, are twelve time more antifeptic than fea falt. Dried 
fage, rhubarb, the rcot of the wild valerian, mint, angelica, 

round ivy, fena, green-tea, red rofes, wormwood, muttard, 
and borfe-radifh, were likewife found more antifeptic than 
the ftandard. 

To the clafs of antifeptic medicines may likewife be 
added fermented liquors, acids, fpirits, and even thofe 
plants called anti-acids, and erroneoufly fuppofed hafteners 
of putrefaction, particularly horfe-radifh. Now vegetables 
pofleffing this virtue are the more valuable, in that, being 
ulually free of acrimony, they may be taken in much greater 
quantities than either fpirits, acids, refins, or even the 
neutral falts. 
~ Antifeptics. are prefcribed in all putrid, malignant, and 
peftilential cafes. It is to be remarked, however, that dif- 
ferent kinds of them are to be given in different difeafes, 
and even in different ftages of the fame difeafe. ‘Thus, the 
bark is a f{pecific in a gangrene, when the veflels-are relaxed, 
and the blood refolved or difpofed » putrefaGtion; but will 
fail, if the veflels are too full, or the blood be too thick. 
Tt muft be confeffed, however, that inferences drawn from 
the effects’ of antifeptics on dead putrefiable matter, may 
miflead us confiderably in their application to the living 
human body. The putrefcent tendency of the fluids, fup- 
pofed to be prefent in feurvy and contagious fevers, cannot 
be obviated by the moft powerful antifeptics alone, but 
willoften yield to fubftances {earcely antifeptic in the loweft 
degree. On the contrary, gangrene, though generally 
treated with altringents and antifeptics conjoined, has often 
been arrefted by animal food and volatile alkali. 

From the great antifeptic virtue of alum, the bark, and 
other aftringents, it fhouid feem,, that altriction had no 
{mall fhare in the cure of diforders termed putrid; and, 
indeed, the very nature of putrefaCtion confilts in a fepara- 
tion or difunion of the parts. But as aftringents are impro- 
per to be adminiltered in many cafes, contrayerva-root, 
fnake-root, camphor, &c. may fupply their place ; which, 
though highly antifeptic, have very little, or any, of an 
altringent quality. Pringle’s Obf. on the Difeafes of the 
Army. See Dr. Macbride’s Effay on the refpective Powers, 
&c. of Antifeptics. 

Antiseptic /ubfances, in Agriculture, are {uch fubftances 
zs have a tendency to refift the putrefaction and decay of 
animal and vegetable matters, when united with them, either 
beneath the foil or upon its furface, and in the dung or 
compoft heap. Aluminous and vitriolic fub{tances are 
moftly of this kind; and likewife the aftringent principle 
of different vegetable matters. 

ANTISIGMA, among the Ancient. Grammarians, fig- 
nifies one of the notes of feutences affixed to thofe verfes 
whofe order was to be changed. 

ANTISPASMODICS, in the Materia Medica, are me- 

Vor, II. 
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dicines proper for the cure of fpafms and convulfions. Heat, 
efpecially alternating with cold; ther, wine, fpirits, opium, 
balfam of Peru, and the effential oils of many vege- 
tables, are the principal articles of this clafs of medi- 
cines. Opium excels, for its immediate efleéts. Peruvian 
balfam, in many inftances, produces more lafting benefit 
than opium, and fometimes fucceeds where opium fails. As 
antifpafmodics, the effential oils differ in this from opium, 
that they at more on a particular part than on the fyftem 
in general, and have no foporific effet. Where the ftric- 
tures are produced by inanition, and a defect of vital heat, 
fpafms are removed by thofe medicinal means that rettore 
the vis vite, fuch as warmth, appropiate food and drink, 
pure airs, cordials, aromatics, and the cheerful paffions. 

The other anti/pafinodics will be found under the particular 
difeafes, to which they have been applied with the greatelt 
fuccefs ; fee Hysrerta, Tetanus, Convutsions, &c. 

ANTISPASTUS, a poetical foot, confifting of four 
fyllables, whereof the firft is fhort, the fecond and third 
long, and the fourth fhort. ; 

ANTISPODIUM. See Spropium. 

ANTISSA, ‘in Ancient Geography, was, according to 
Strabo, in ancient times, an ifland, and thus called, becaufe 
it was eppolite to Lefbos, then known by the name of 
Iffa; but having offended the Romans, it was depopulated 
by Labeo, and the inhabitants were tranfplanted to Me- 
thymna. - 

ANTI-STANCARIANS, in Church Hiflory, a fe of 
German proteftants that oppofed the doétrine of Stancarius, 
who afferted that juftification was the fole effe& of Chrifl’s 
human nature, exclufive of his divinity. ' 

ANTISTASIS, in Oratory, a defence of an a&tion, from 
the confideration, that if it had been omitted, worfe would 
have enfued. "This is called by Latin writers comparativum 
argumentum : {uch e. gr. would be the general’s defence, who 
had made an inglorious capitulation, that without it the whole 
army mutt have perifhed. 

Antistasis, in Antiquity, denotes the gibbous part of 
the liver in the Grecian victims. 

ANTISTES, from ante, before, and flo, J ftand, in Eccle- 
Sfiaftical Writers, a title ufually given to bifhops, though 
fometimes alfo to priéits or prefbyters. Among the ancient 
Romans, antiltes was an appellation given to the chief 
or firft orders of the priefts in the provinces. 

In which fenfe, antifles ttands dillinguifhed from fatres 
and magifiri.—In the more ufual fenfe, notwithftanding, 
anlifies denotes the fame with /acerdos. 

‘There were alfo females of this quality under the title of 
antifle. 

ANTISTHENES, in Biography, an Athenian philo- 
fopher, and the founder of the Cynic fe&t, was born about 
the goth olympiad, or the year before Chrift 420. His firit 
attention was directed to military exploits, and he acquired 
fame by his valour in the battle of Tanagra. But changing 
his ebje&, he ftudied the art of rhetoric under Gorgias, and 
then profecuted the attainment of more fubftantial wifdom 
under Socrates; and fuch was the ardour of his mind, 
that though he lived at the Pirzum, which was diftant 40 
ftadia from the city, he was a daily: attendant on the in- 
flrutions of this admired preceptor. The virtuous manners 
of Socrates, and the noble independence of his {pirit, at- 
tracted his notice and efteem ; and he determined to make 
the charaéter of his teacher the object of his imitation. 
Whillt he was a difciple of Sotrates, he difcovered his pro- 
penfity towards feverity of manners by the meannefs of his 
drefs, and frequently appeared in a thread-bare and ragged 
cloak. His matter perceiving that he took pains to expofe, 

guise rather 
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rather than to conceal his tattered drefs, faid to him; 
« Why fo oftentations? through your rags, I fee your va- 
nity.”? (JBlian, lib, ix. c. 56.) After the death of So- 
crates, Antifthenes, by a feafonable jeft, haltened the de- 
ferved punifhment of his perfecutors, Melitus and Anytas. 
When fome young men came from Pontus to Athens for 
the purpole of attending upon Socrates, they were intro- 
duced to Anytas by Autiithenes, who aflured them, that he 
far exceeded Socrates in wifdom. By this farcattic enco- 
minm the refentment of the Athenians againit thofe who 
had difgraced their city by the banifhment of fo excellent a 
man, was inflamed; and the confequence was the fpeedy 
exile of Anytas, and the death of Melitus. In the {chool 
eftablifhed by Antitthenes, and called Cynofargum, or the 
temple of the white dog, he feduloufly inculcated, both 
by precept and example, a rigorous difcipline. In order to 
accommodate his manners to his doétrine, he wore a coarfe 
cloak, fuffered his beard to grow, and carried a wallet and 
ftaff, like a wandering beggar. His dict alfo was of the 
mofl fimple kind, and he refrained from every kind of ef- 
feminate indulgence. In his difcourfes, be cenfured the 
manners of the age with a degree of harfhnefs, which pro- 
cured him the furname of ** The Dog.’”? He alfo expreffed 
the utmol contempt for pleafure, as the greateft evil, and 
declared, that he would rather be mad, than addicted to a 
voluptuous manner of living. ‘Towards the clofe of his 
life, the gloomy calt of his mind, and the morofenefs of his 
temper, fo increafed, as to render him troublefome to his 
friends, and an object of ridicule to his enemies. In his laft 
illnefs he was fretful and impatient; tired of life, and yet 
loth to die. When Diogenes, at that time, afked him, 
whether he needed a friend, Antifthenes replied, ‘* where 
is the friend that ean free me from my pain??? Diogenes 
prefented him with a dagger, faying, ‘* Let this free you ;” 
but Antifthenes anfwered, “I wifh to be freed from pain, 
not from life.’? He paid little refpe@ to the gods and to 
the religion of his country ; neverthelefs, he feems to have 
entertained juft notions concerning the Supreme Being. In 
bis book, which treats on phyfics, fays Cicero (De Nat. 
Deor, lib. i. c. 13.), he obferves, that “* The Gods of the 
people are many, but the God of nature ts one.” For the 
doGtrine inculcated by Antifthenes, fee Cynics. The fol- 
lowing maxims and apophthegms are afcribed to him: “As 
ruft confumes iron, fo doth envy confume the heart of man.” 
« That ftate is haflening to ruin, in which no difference is 
made between good and bad men.” ‘ The harmony of 
brethren is a ftronger defence than a wall of brafs.” * A 
wife man converfes with the wicked, as a phyfician with the 
fick ; not to catch the difeafe, but to cure it.” ‘“ A philo~ 
fopher gains at leaft one thing from his manner of hfe, a 
power of converfing with himfelf.”” “* The moft neceffary 
part of learning is to unlearn our errors.” ‘ The man 
who is afraid of another, whatever he may think of himfelf, 
is a flave.”? Antifthenes being told that a bad man had been 
praifing him, faid, ‘* What foolifh thing have I been doing?” 
He wrote many books, of which Diogenes Laertius has 
given a long lift ; but none are extant, except two declama- 
tions, under the names of Ajax and Ulyffes, which are pub- 
lifhed in the colleGtion of ancient orators by Aldus, in 1513 ; 
by H. Stephens, in 1575; and by Canter, with a Latin 
verfion, as an appendix to his edition of Arftides, printed 
in folio at Bafil, ia 1566. Suidas. Fabr. Bibl. Gree. lb. it. 
c. 23. §. 32. tom. i. p. 830, Brucker’s Hift. Phil. by Enf. 
vol. i. p. 296. 

ANTISTITIUM, is a term ufed in ancient chronicles 
for an abbey or monattery. 


ANTISTIUS, in Biography, a phyfician whofe name 
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is only known from his having been called on to examine the 
wounds of Julius Celar, after he had been affuflinated in the 
Capitol, forty-three years before the commencement of the 
Chriltian era. 

ANTISTGECHON, from ah, and soixtiov, Jelter, a 
grammatical firure. whereby one letter is uled inftead of ane 
other: as of/i for ili, This is otherwife called antijlichon, by 
fome writers. 

ANTISTROPHE, a kind of dance in wle among the 
ancients; wherein they flepped fometimes to the right and 
fometimes to the left, {till doubling their turns or con- 
verfions. 

The motion towards the left, they called antifrophe; from 
avh, againfi; and sgodn, of sesPw, J turn. 

It was cuftomary among the Greeks, on fome occafions, 
to dance round the altars, whilft they fung the facred hymna, 
which confifted of three ftanzas, or parts; the firft of which, 
called /rophe, was fung in turning from cat to welt; the 
other, named antifraphe, in returning from welt to caf. 
Then they ftood before the altar, and fung the epode, which 
was the lait part of the fong—Hence, 

Antistropue is alfo ufed in Lyric Poctry, in {peaking 
of the ope, which is ufually divided into the flrophe, anti 
Srophe, aud epode. 

The antiflrophe is a kind of echo, or replication to the 
Srrophe ; and the epode is a launching out from them both. 

AntisTRoPHE is alfo a figure in Grammar, whereby two 
terms or things, mutually dependant one on another, are 
reciprocally converted. Asif one fhould fay, “ the mafter 
of the fervant, and the fervant of the matter.”’ 

AntistropHEe, in Rhetoric, the fame with what is more 
commonly called EPIsTROPHE. 

ANTISYLLOGISM, in Logic, a fyllogifm, which 
infers a contrary conclufion to that of another syLtocism, 

ANTITACTA, or Antiractici, in Antiquity, a kind 
of Gnoftics, who owned that God, the Creator of the 
univerfe, was good and juft; but afferted, alfo, that one 
of his creatures had created evil, and had engaged us to 
follow it, in order te fet us in oppofition to God the creator; 
and that it becomes our duty to oppofe this author of evil, 
in order to avenge God of his enemy. 

Hence the name; which is derived from ohrarlw, J 
oppofe. ‘ 
ANTITAURUS, in Geography, a chain of mountains 
in Cappadocia, pafling from the fouth-weft to the north-eaft, 
and extending from mount Taurus to the Euphrates. The 
inhabitants of the country now call it Rhoam-Taura. : 

ANTITHENAR, in Anatomy, from a/b, againfl, and 
Sevep, the palm of the hand, is thename given by Riolanus to the 
mufcle, commonly named in England abdu@or indicis manuss 
to which refer. Winflow alfo calls by this name, the ad- 
duéor pollicis pedis, which fee. 

ANTITHESIS, from astrifnus, [ oppofe, in Rhetoric, a 
fetting two things together by way of oppofition to each 
other, that the different qualities of cach may appear the 
more ftrongly. 

Such is that of Cicero, in the fecend Catilinarian ; ** On 
the one fide ftands modefty, on the other impudence ; on the 
one fidelity, on the other deceit ; here piety, there facrilege 5 
here continency, there luit,’’? &c.—Such alfo is that of Au- 
guftus to fome feditious young men; ‘ Audite juvenes 
fenem, quem juvenem fenes audivere.”*—Such again is that. 


of Seneca; ‘* Cure leves loquuntur, ingentes ftupent.’? 
And that of Virgil; : 


‘“ Fle&tere fi nequeo fuperos, Acheronta movebo.” 


St. Auguftine, Seneca, Salvian, and.many other ancient 
6 ; WYitersy. 
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-writers, feem greatly to affect antithefes; but among the 
moderns they are generally defcried. Defmaret reprefents 
them as the favourites of youny writers. 

Antirnesis is fometimes uled for controverfy. 

In this fenfe we meet with andithetic method, antithetic 
difcourfes, &c. 

Antituests is alfo a figure in Grammar, ufed to the 
fame purpofe with ArisTorcuon. 

ANTITHETARIUS, a term occurring in the title of 
a chapter in the laws of Canutus, but not in the chapter 
itfelf. 

The meaning of the word is, a man who endeavours to 
difcharge himfelf of the fa& of which he is accufed, by re- 
criminating, é. e. by charging the accufer with the fame fact. 

ANTITHETON, in Rhetoric, a figure wherein con- 
traries are fet in oppofition to each other. 

Some diftinguifh between the antithefis and antitheton. 
Voffius thinks that in the antitheton nouns and verbs are 
oppofed ; but in the antithefis, epithets only. Others com- 
prehend the antithefis under antitheton. 

ANTITHORA. See Anruora. 

ANTITRAGICUS, in Anatomy, is a mufcle belonging 
to the pinna of the external ear. It arifes from the car- 
tilage below the antitragus, and terminates in its ridge, ex- 
tending as far forwards as the antihelix. 

ANTITRAGUS is a ridge or eminence in the cartilagi- 
nous pinna of the external ear. See the article Ear, external. 

AntitRaAGus, in Botany. See Crypsis. 

ANTITRINITARIANS, thofe who deny the Trinity, 
and teach, that there are not three perfons in the God- 
head. 

Thus the Samofatenians, who do not believe the diftine- 
tion of perfons in God; the Arians, who deny the divinity 
of the Word ; and the Macedonians, who deny that of the 
Holy Spirit ; are all properly Antitrinitarians. Among the 
moderns, Antitrinitarians are particularly underftood of So- 
cinians, called alfo Unitarians. 

The Bibliotheca Antitrinitariorum, or Antitrinitarian Li- 

brary, is a pofthumous work of Chriftopher Sandius, an 
eminent Antitrinitarian; wherein he gives a lift, digefted 
in order of time, of all the Socinian or modern Antitrini- 
tarian authors, with a brief account of their lives, and a 
catalogue of their works. See Unitarian. 

ANTITYPE, a Greek word, properly fignifying a type 
or figure correfpondent to fome other type. 

The word antitype occurs twice in the New Teltament ; 
viz. in the Epiftleto the Hebrews, ix. 24. and in St. Peter, 
r Ep. i. 21. where its genuine import has been much con- 
troverted.—The former fays, that “* Chrift is not entered into 
the holy places made with hands, which are avzvre, the 
figures or antitypes of the true—now to appear in the pre- 
fence of God for us.’?—Now suzo:, as is elfewhere obferved, 
fignifies the pattern by which another thing is made ; and 
as Mofes was obliged to make the tabernacle, and all things 
in it according to the pattern fhewed him in the mount; 
the tabernacle fo formed was the antitype of what was 
fhewn to Mofes: any thing, therefore, formed according to 
a model, or pattern, is an antitype. Sykes’s Paraphrafe in 
loc. p. 137. 

In the latter paffage, the Apoftle, fpeaking of Noah’s 
flood, and the deliverance only of eight perfons in the ark 
from it, fays, ‘Q xe) nya; avriivroy wy cwles Parricpa, ‘ bap- 
tifm, being an antitype to that, now faves us; not putting 
away the filth of the flefh, but the anfwer of a good con- 
fcience towards God,” &c. The meaning is, that right- 
eoufnefs, or the anfwer of a good confcience towards God, 
now faves us by means of the refurre&tion of Chrilt, as 
formerly righteoufnefs faved thofe eight perfons by means 
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of the ark, during the flood. The word antitype, therefore, 
here fignifies a general fimilitude of circumflances ; and the 
particle a, ‘ whereunto,”’ refers, not to the immediate an~ 
tecedent, vdwros, ‘* water,’? but to all that precedes. 

Some read, asit is in the Alexandrian and feveral other 
approved MSS. inftead of a, &c. ox) nos, &c. that which 
is the antitype doth now fave us alfo, that is, baptifm.’’ 
The term “ antitype’”’ feems here to fignify no more than 
fome fimilitude, or refemblance, in the two things com- 
pared. But it may be afked, what are the two things com- 
pared ? and in what does the refemblance conlift ? Is the water 
of baptifm compared to the waters of the flood, or baptifm 
itfelf, compared to Noah’s ark; or the being faved by 
baptifm, to being faved in the ark ? A judicious commentator 
is of opinion, that the laft comparifon was defigned by St. 
Peter; and that the falvation by the ark, in this particular, 
refembled our falvation by chriftian baptifm. For as thofe 
rightcous perfons, Noah and his family, were faved in the 
ark, from perifhing by the deluge; fo chriftian baptifm, if 
accompanied with righteoufnefs, or a good confcience, will, 
through the refurrection of Chrift, fave chriftians from pe- 
rifhing with a wicked world. Benfon on the Epiftles, ia 
loc. cit. vol. il. p. 260. 

Antityer, among the Ancient Greek Fathers, and in 
the Greek Liturgy, is alfo applied to the fymbols of bread 
and wine in the Sacrament. 

Hence it hath been argued, by many proteftants, that 
the Greeks do not really believe the doftrine of tranfubftan- 
tiation ; becaufe they call the bread and wine antitypes, 
avtizure, q. d. figures, fimilitudes, and this even after the 
confecration. 

ANTIVARI, in Geography, a town of European Tur- 
key, in Dalmatia, fituate on the gulf of Venice, oppofite to 
Bari, and formerly the fee of a Greek archbifhop. But 
the Turks took it from the Venetians in 1573, and it 
flill remains in their poffeffion. It is about eight miles north- 
weft of Dulcigno, and 38 fonth-eaft of Ragufa. N. lat. 
E. long. 19° 30’. 

ANTIVEDUTO, in Biography, an eminent painter of 
portrait and hiftory, was born near Rome in 1552; and under 
the careof Giovanni Dominico Perugino, exhibited furprifing 
proofs of genius, and became a portrait painter of the higheft 
reputation. In the hairs of the head, natural tint of the 
carnations, and ftriking refemblance of the features, he had 
no fuperior. He was principally employed by the Medicean 
family. He had likewife a confiderable talent for hifto- 
rical painting. He died in 1626. Pilkington. 

ANTIVENTRIA, in Geography, a name given by the 
Spaniards to one of their divilions of Terra Firma in South 
America. It comprehends the government of St. Martha, 
the new kingdom of Grenada, and fome others to the 
fouth of Carthagena, as far as the river of the Amazons. 

ANTIVIRGILIAN Hussanpry, a title by whic 
the drill or horfe-hoeing hufbandry, as improved by Mr. 
Tull, is fometimes diltinguifhed by writers on agriculture. 

ANTIUM, in Ancient Geography, now Capo d?Anzo, a 
town of Italy fouth of Rome, fituate on a rock near'the 
fea, but without a harbour, as there was one in the neigh- 
bouring hamlet, called Ceno. It belonged to the Volfci be- 
fore it became the poffeffion of the Romans, and was fora 
long time a very {trong place. Dionyiius Halicarnaffenfis, 
after Demagoras, fays, that it was founded by a fon of 
Circe ; others afcribe its origin to Afcanius. However that 
be, the Romans, under the condué& of Numicius, took pof- 
feflion of it, A. U. 284; and within two years, fent a colony 
thither. The colonifts and inhabitants were called Autiates. 
Livy (I. viii. c. r4.), and Florus (1. i. c. 11.), informs us, the 
Romans acquired their firlt reputation in naval affairs againit 
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the Antiates ; whofe fhips they partly conveyed into the 
arfenal of Rome, and partly burnt, and with their beaks, 
or rotlra, they adorned the pulpit erected in the forum, 
hence called rofra. Horace refers to a famous temple of 
Fortune in this place, 1. i. od. 35. 


“OQ Diva, gratum qux regis Antium,’’ &c. 


Caligula and Nero were born in this city ; and Sueto- 
nius fays, that the former propofed to retire thither after he 
had maffacred the principal perfons of Rome, and the latter 
afligned it asa place of retreat for the veteran foldiers. ‘Ta- 
citus informs us, that Nero was at Antium, when news 
was brought to him of the conflagration of Rome, which 
Suetonius charges upon himfelf. In Chriftian times, Antium 
became the fee of a bifhop ; but it is now extin¢t. 

ANTIXENI, a people of India, who, according to 
Pliny, lived on the other fide of the Indus. 

ANTLER, among Hunters, the firlt of the pearls that 
grow about the bur of a deer’s horn. There are alfo fur- 
antlers, brow-antlers, &c. 

ANTLESTORF, in Geography, a town of Germany, 
in the archduchy of Auftria, fix miles eait of Entzerforff, 

ANTLIA, an ancient machine, fuppofed to be the fame 
with our pump. 

Hence the phrafe, in antliam condemnari, according to the 
critics, denotes a kind of punilhment, whereby criminals 
were condemned to drain ponds, ditches, or the hike. 

ANTCECI, in Geography, thofe inhabitants of the earth 
who live under the fame meridian, and at the fame diflance 
from the equator ; the one toward the north, and the other 
toward the fouth. 

The word is formed of ext, contra, and oxen, J inhabit.— 
The dnteci are contradiltinguifhed from the Perieci, and 
they are frequently confounded with the Anti/cit. 

Hence the Anteci have the fame longitude, and equal lati- 
tudes, only of a different denomination ; and, of courfe, they 
have precifely the fame hour of the day and night, but op- 
polite feafons : when itis 12 o’clock in the longeft fummer’s 
day with one, it is 12 o’clock of the fhorteit winter’s day 
with the other; and hence the night of the one is equal to 
the,day of the other. , 

ANTOING, a town of the Netherlands, in the circle of 
Hainault, near the Scheldt, 14 league S. of Tournay. It is 
the chief place of a canton in the diftri&t of Tournay, and de- 
partment of Jemappe. The place contains 1,567, and the 
canton 14,849, inhabitants ; the territory comprehends 125 
kiliometres and 19 communes. 

ANTOMOSIA, from avr: and vow, LT fewear, in Ancient 
Writers, an oath taken by both the parties in a criminal ac- 
cufation ; whereby the accufer charges the other with the 
faét, and the accufed in his turn denies the fame. 

In which fenfe, antomofia amounts to the fame with dio- 
mafia, though fome diftinguilh between the two, refraining 
antomofia to the oath of the perfon accufed, whereby he 
engages to make no other than a fair defence ; and diomo- 
fia to the profecator’s oath, whereby he {wears that his ac- 
eufation is jultly founded. 

Others will have antomofia properly denote a law-fuit 
about things to which there are no witnefles, and which can 
only be decided by the oaths of the parties. Others again 
will have it to be, where the accufed party alleging fick- 
nefs for his non-appearance, the profecutor takes an oath 
that the ficknefs is only feigned, upon which the judges 

roceed to fentence. 

ANTONA, in Ancient Geography, a name given by Ta- 
eitus (Vir, Agricol.) to a Britifh river, concerning which 
antiquarians are not agreed. Some writers, as Camden, 
Carte, &e. appropriate the name to the Nan of North- 
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amptonhhire, others to the Wye 5 and Whitaker (Hift. Map- 
chefter, c. 12.) to the Avon of Warwick. Other writers 
contend for the Southampton river, to which, according to 
Camden, the name of Anton was applied, and from which 


he deduces the appellation of Hante-Scyre for Hamp- * 


fhire, and Hanton for Southampton. 

ANTONACUM, or Anronnacum, a town of the 
Treveri, now Andernach, below Coblents. See Anper- 
NACH. 

ANTONELLO pa Messina, in Biography, a painter 
of hiftory and portrait, was born at Meffina in 1426; and 
was the firlt of the Ivalian malters who undertlood the art 
of painting in oil, the fecret having been communicated to 
him by John Van Eyck of Bruges. In order to obtain 
it, he vifited Flanders, and fo effe&tually recommended 
himfelf to Van Eyck by his affability and ingenuity, as 
well as by a prefent of fome fine Italian defigns, that Van 
Eyck difclofed to him the whole myttery ; and Antonello 
foon acquired an eminence almoft equal to that of his in- 
{truétor. From a principle of gratitude he continued in 
Flanders as long as Van Kyck lived; and, after his death, 
fettled at Venice, where he painted feveral pictures, that 
were univerfally approved, as the fubje&ts were well des 
figned, the figures beautifully drawn, and the whole very 
delicately finifhed. He communicated the fecret to a 
painter, named Domenico, fram whom Andrew Del Ca- 
{tacno obtained the knowledge of it; and from him the art 
of painting in oil gradually became known, and generally 
practifed through all Italy. He died at Venice at the age 
of 49. Pilkington. ; 

ANTONGIL Bay, in Geography, lies on the eaft fide of 
the ifland of Madagafcar, in S. lat. 16°, and E. long. 49° 2’. 

ANTONIA Tower, or Fortre/i, was fituated in Je- 
rufalem, at the N. W. angle of the temple, founded by Hyr- 
canus, on a fteep hill; and fo elevated, that it commanded 
the temple. Herod enlarged and fortified it, and gave it 
the name of Antonia, inftead of Baris, by whieh it was 
known when Hyrcanus occupied it, in honour of Mare An- 
tony. It communicated with the temple by an arcade, 
and when the Romans had pofleflion of the country, they 
kept a garrifon in this tower; and by commanding the 
temple from this fort, they were mafters of the city by 
means of the temple. It was taken by Titus, who thus. 
became mafter of the temple and of the city. 

ANTONIAN Water, in the Materia Medica, the name, 
of a medicinal water of Germany, remarkably pleafant to 
the talte, and of fervice in many cafes as a medicine. ‘ 

This water, if mixed with any acid liquor, raifes a con- 
fiderable effervefeence ; and, when mixed with Rhenifh wine 
and fugar, which is a common way of drinking it, makes. 
a great hiffing and bubbling, and becomes turbid and milky. 
If powder of galls be added to it, it fuffers no change, but 


remains limpid and colourlefs;'whence it is plain that it. 


contains no iron nor vitriol. Syrup of vitriol mixed with - 
it turns the whole green, whence it is plain that it contains an, 
alkali: and if oil of tartar be added to it, it becomes turbid. 
and milky, and precipitates a white fediment ; whence it ap- 
pears that there is either common falt or a calcareous earth 
in it. If it be expofed fome time to the air in an open 
veffel, it, like all the other mineral waters, lofes its pungent 
talte and pellucidity, becoming turbid and vapid. A quart; 
of it evaporated with a very gentle heat, leaves two:fcru-, 
ples of a very dry fediment, which being feparated by an- 
other folution, is found to be one-half of an alkaline falt,. 
and the other a calcareous earth. Oil of vitriol mixed with 
the falt produces a great effervefcence ; and a penetrating. 
{cent arifes like that produced by the mixing of oil of vitriol 
and common falt. Hence it appears, that thefe waters con- 
tain 
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tain a {mall portion of an alkaline falt, a larger portion of 
fea-falt, and a yet larger of a calcareous earth, and with 
thefe a very confiderable quantity of a fubtile and penetrat- 
ing mineral fpirit. : 

It is a very temperate water, not too ftrongly operating 
either by ftool or urine; and hence it is a very proper 
drink for perfons in chronic and in many acute cafes, 
either alone, or mixed with wine, to fupply the place of 
malt liquor, which is proper but in very few illueifes. A 
long ufe of it alone may aifo prove of confiderable fervice in 
hypochondriac cafes. 

ANTONIANO,, Sitvio, in Biography, a cardinal and 
learned man of the 16th century, was born at Romeinthe year 
1540; and, at the early age of ro years, diltinguifhed him- 
felf by extemporaneous productions inverfe. Having given 
various proofs of his fingular talents in this way, he was 
taken under the proteétion of the duke of Ferrara, who 
provided him with excellent matters to inftrué& him, affizned 
him a penfion, and eftablifhed a profefforfhip of belles 
lettres, with which he was honoured at the age of 17 
years; and on this oceafion he pronounced fome orations, 
which were afterwards publifred. When cardinal de Me- 
dicis fueceeded to the popedom, under the name of Pius 
1V., he fent for Antoniano to Rome, and made him Latin 
matter and fecretary to his nephew, cardinal Borromeo. He 
was alfo appointed profeflor of polite literature in the col- 
lege at Rome; and difcharged this office with fuch reputa- 
tion, that he had for his auditors not only a prodigious 
number of people, but even 25 cardinals. He was after- 
wards chofen reGtor of the fame college. At the death of 
Pius IV., he was chofen fecretary of the facred college by 
Pius V.; and occupied this poft for 25 years. Clement 
VIII. made him fecretary of the briefs, afterwards his 
chamberlain, and finally a cardinal. He fell a facrifice to 
intenfe ftudy, in his 63d year. Antoniano is faid to have 
written with fuch eafe and correétnefs, that he never made 
a blot or erafure ; and his manners were fo irreproachable, 
that he is faid never to have tranfgreffed the bounds of the 
ftriGtelt chaftity. He left a variety of works both in profe 
and verfe; of which the principal are, “* De Chriltiana 
Puerorum Educatione ;’’ ** Differtatio de Obfcuritate Solis 
in Morte Chrifti;” ‘* De Succeffione Apoftolica;” “ De 
Stylo Ecclefiattico feu de conferibeada Ecclefiaftica Hifto- 
ria;”’ “ De Primatu San@i Petri;’? ‘ Lucubrationes in 
Rhetoricam Ariftotelis, et in Orationes Ciceronis.”? Itis 
alfo faid that he had a fhare in the catechifm of the Council 
of Trent. Gen. Di&. 

ANTONIDES, J. Vanper Goes, an eminent Dutch 
poet, wasLorn of anabaptift parents, at Goes in Zealand, 
in the year 1647. After a tolerable education, he was ap- 
prenticed to an apothecary: but the fame of Vondel and 
fome other poets of his country, led him to. cultivate his 
natural talent in this way. He began with tranflations 
from the beft Latin writers, and then launched into original 
compolition. Fis tragedy upon the conqueft of China by 
the Tartars, intitled “ Trazil,’? was followed by ‘ Bellona 
in Chains,” which was highly applauded by the beft judges. 
But his capital work was catitled ‘« Y Stroom,” or the River 
Y, which forms the port of Amfterdam. This recommended 
him to M. De Bufero, deputy inthe college of admiralty, who 
procured for him the place of fecretary in that department. 
Soon after he had been thus raifed from his obfcure fitua- 
tion, he married a clergyman’s daughter, who hada talte for 
poetry ; but abandoning the Mufes, and devoting himfelf to 
the duties of his office, he foon died of a confumption in 
the flower of his age, in 1684. He had propofed, and be- 
gun a life of St. Paul, but left only a few fragments of it. 
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His works were publithed, in gto. at Amfterdam, in 
1714, under the infpeétion of Mr. Hoogftraten, one of 
the matters of the Latin fchool. Gen. Diét. 

ANTONIENBERG, in Geography, one of the higheft 
points of the Swifs Alps, in the Valais. 

ANTONINE Couumn, in Architedure and Sculpture. 
See Cotumn. 

ANTONINUS Pivs, or Titus Aurelius Fulvius Boto- 
nius Antoninus, a Roman Emperor, was born at Lanuvium or 
Lavinium, in the vicinity of Rome, A. D. 86; and de- 
fcended from virtuous and honourable anceftors at Nifmes in 
Gaul. Both his grandfathers, and his father, were confuls. 
After the death of his father, his education was completed 
in the houfe of his maternal grandfather, Arrius Antoninus. 
At an early age he conciliated the affe€tion of all his rela- 
tions, fo that when they died, he was diftinguifhed by their 
bequefts, and became rich; and as he advanced to matu- 
rity, he combined, in a very eminent degree, all the virtues 
of the heart with a gentle and majeitic countenance, a cul- 
tivated underflanding, a commanding eloquence, and an 
exemplary condu@t. In his fentiments and aétions he was 
guided by moderation; and he was perfectly free from af- 
feGation and vain glory. Having attained the confulate 
A. D. 120, he was afterwards one of the four confulars ap- 
pointed by Adrian to govern Italy, and became procontul 
of Afia; where, by the mildnefs of his authority, and the 
affability of his manners, he engaged the affeGtion and at- 
tachment of perfons of all ranks and parties. On his re- 
turn to Rome, he was admitted into the council of Adrian ; 
nor did the emperor purfue any meafure of confequence 
without his advice. He married Anna Fauftina, the 
daughter of Annins Verus; and though he was not very 
happy in his choice, he behaved with fingular refpe& to the 
father, comforting him in his old age, and fupporting him 
with his arm when he came into the fenate ; and hence it 
is faid, he obtained the furname of Pius. By this marriage 
he had two fons, whodied young ; and two daughters, one 
of whom, named Fauftina, was married to Marcus Aure- 
lius, afterwards emperor. Upon the death of Alius Verus, 
Adrian determined upon the adoption of Antoninus; and 
having overcome his reluétance to undertake fo great a 
charge as that of the Roman empire, he declared his nomi- 
nation in the prefence of a council of the principal fenators, 
on the 25th day of February, A. D. 138, and imme- 
diately made him his colleague in the proconfular and tri- 
bunitian authorities. He alfo caufed him to adopt the fon 
of Verus, an infant of feven years of age; and Marcus 
Annius, afterwards Aurelius, who was about 17 years old. 
Upon the death of Adrian, July ro, A. D. 138, or, as 
fome fay, A. D. 139, Antoninus fucceeded to the throne, 
amidft the congratulations of the fenate, and to the univerfal 
fatisfaGtion of the Roman people. His acceffion was marked 
by the ufuai titles and honours conferred on the Roman em- 
perors; to which the fenate added that of Pius, either 
from the circumitance already mentioned, or on account of 
the refpect with which he treated the memory of his pre- 
deceffor. Although the pacific reign of Antoninus affords 
little variety of incident, it is neverthelefs to be regretted, 
that we derive our dire&t information of this reign from a 
confufed and obfcure hiftorian, Capitolinus; the records of 
Dio Caffius having been loft. From the teftimony of this 
hiftorian, however, it appears, that, after his acceffion to 
the empire, he purfued the fame courfe of condu& which 
he had done whillt he was a private perfon; fixing the at- 
tachment of his friends, and conciliating his enemies ; con- 
fulting the fenate on every tranfaction of importance, and 
frequently giving an account a the people of all his aGtions 

and 
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and negociations. Such was his general conduct, that M. 
Aurelius was convinced, by his example, that a prince might 
lead a private life even in a court. He reduced moft of the 
impolts and tributes, and enjoined his colleétors to exaét them 
without feverity; obferving, that he rather chofe to be 
poor, than that his coflers fhould be filled at the expence 
of an opprefled people. Soon after his acceflion, he 
dittributed the greate!t part of his private eflate among the 
indigent citizens; and when the emprefs laultina repined 
at his liberahty, he told her, that a prince ought to have 
no private intereft, no private property, and nothing in 
view but the public welfare. He was udicious in the choice 
of the governors of provinces; and, it is faid, that he never 
promoted an undeferving perfon to any employment or ho- 
nour. The pentions of ufelefs perfons were abolifhed, and 
he alleged, that he could not bear te fee the ftate impove- 
rifhed by thofe who did it no fervice, but lived idly wpon 
the labours of others. But though he was {paring of the 
ea ahe money, no one ever charged him with avarice, as 
ne was exhibiting daily evidence of an unbounded genero- 
fity. He never would accept legaciks from fuch as had 
children ; and he ordered the eltates of criminals condemned 
for extortion to be reftored to their heirs, after having ren- 
dered fatisfaion to thofe whom they had pillaged. He 
alfo extirpated the whole tribe of informers ; avd upon any 
misfortune that happened to any city or province, he was 
ready to leffen their tribute or taxes. Antoninus every 
where favoured men of learning, encouraged the education 
of youth, and fpent confiderable {ums in providing for the 
children of indigent parents. Although he was not ad- 
dicted to building, he raifed feveral ttately edifices in Rome 
and its vicinity. He caufed a port to be made at Caieta or 
Geta; repaired that of Terracina; finifhed Adrian’s mag- 
nificent maufoleum ; built a ftately palace at Lorium in He- 
truria, about ten miles from Rome, where he had been edu- 
cated; and he contributed large fums towards repairing fe- 
veral ancient buildings in Greece, Ionia, Syria, and Africa. 
It is probable that Nifmes was indebted to him for thofe 
magnificent decorations that {till diftinguifh it, the amphi- 
theatre and aquedu@. Having declared at the commence- 
ment of his reign, that he would not fpill the blood of 
any fenator, he religionfly obferved his engagement ; fo that 
when one was convicted of parricide, he contented himfelf 
with banifhing him, after he had confefled his crime. When 
Attilius Tatianus and Prifcianus were accufed of confpiring 
againft his life, and after the latter bad deftroyed himfelf, 
and the former was banifhed, he took the fon of the fur- 
vivor under his care, and brought him up as if he had been 
his own child; nor would he fuffer any inquiry to be made 
after their accomplices, obferving to the fenate, who urged 
him to it, * I do not care the world fhould know by how 
many perfons I am hated.’? In the exercife of jurifpru- 
dence, he ifflued three decrees which manifeft a laudable 
fpirit of equity. The firft was, that no one fhould be again 
profecuted on a charge of which he had been once ac- 
quitted :—the fecond, that the children of a perfon become 
a Roman citizen, who were not fo themielves, fhould not, 
as in former times, forfeit their inheritance to the treafury : 
—and the third, that a woman profecuted for adultery by her 
hufband, fhould have a right to recriminate. He allo iffued 
referipts in favour of the Chriftians, to protect them from 
popular rage and legal injufiice. ‘ One of thefe, addreffed 
to the pecple of Afia Minor, is preferved by Eufebrus 
(E. H. 1. iv.), and it bears tellimeny to their character. So 
pacific was his difpofitior, that he never engaged in any war 
which he could avoid ; and was often heard to fay, ‘* that he 
had rather fave one citizen than deltroy a thoufand enemies.” 


Some commotions, however, arofe in various parts of the 
empire; but they were fupprefled, without much difficulty, 
by his licutenants. Yn Britain, the incurfions of the Bri- 
gantes were fupprefled ; and the boundaries of the Roman 
province were extended, by building a new wall to the north 
of that of Adrian, from the mouth of the Efk to that of 
the Tweed, 

Antoninus, by his temper and condvé, gained the affec- 
tions, not only of his own people, by whom he was revered 
as their father and protector, but of thofe who were the 
avowed enemies of Rome. Such was the influence of his 
known character, that a letter addreffed by him to the kin 
of Parthia, induced him to decline a meditated invalion o 
Armenia, and to difband his troops. The kings of Hyr- 
cania, Baétria, and India, fent ambaffadors to him, court- 
ing his friendfhip and alliance. Pharafmanes, king of Ibe- 
ria, paid him a vifit in perfon at Rome; and the Lazi, 
the Armenians, the Quadi, and feveral other nations, rea- 
dily received fuch perfons as he was pleafed to appoint for 
their rulers, though they were not then fubjeét to the em- 
pire. Antoninus is by fome biltorians compared, aud by 
others even preferred, to Numa, on account of the tranquil- 
lity which Rome enjoyed during the greatelt part of his 
reign ; and his extraordinary care of all things belonging 
to the worlhip of the gods, and to religion, 

Some perfons have thought that he extended his indalg- 
ence to the emprefs Fauilina, whofe life was diffolute, to 
an improper and culpable extreme. After fhe died, fhe was 
honoured with divine worfhip, prielts, temples, and ftatues 
of gold and filver; games were alfo inftituted to her ho- 
nour; and her {tatue was carried, by his exprefs order, 
amongit thofe of the other gods, at the Circenfian fports. 

Soon after his advancement to the throne, Marcus Aure- 
lius was diftinguifhed by his favour; for he married him 
to his daughter Fauftina, and declared him Czfar; nor had 
any reafon to regret the honours he conferred upon him, and 
the confidence he repofedin him. In this ftate of domettic 
and public tranquillity, sAntoninus attained his 74th year; 
and being feized with a fever at one of his country feats 
at Lorium, he clofed his life, in the month of March, 
A. D. 161. He forefaw the event, and fummoned the 
principal officers of ftate to attend him; and in their pre- 
fence confirmed his choice of Marcus Aurelius as his fue- 
ceffor, and caufed the imperial enligns to be carried to him, 
In the ftate of derangement, occafioned by his fever, his 
thoughts were evidently dire&ted to the republic; and he 
deprecated the anger of the kings whom he fuppofed hoftile 
to it. In a lucid interval, he gave as a watchword to the 
pretorian tribunes, ‘* Equanimitas ;” and then placidly 
expired, after a reign of 22 years feven months and 26 
days. His funeral was conduéted with pomp and magnifi- 
cence; his remains were depofited in the tomb of Adrian ; 
he was ranked by the fenate among the gods ; a temple was 
built to his honour ; and priefts, facrifices, and annual {ports 
were initituted. His death, though at an advanced age, 
was the fubjeét of univerfal Jamentation; and fo highly 
honoured was his memory, that fucceeding emperors chofe 
to bear the name of Antoninus, as the moit popular ap- 
pellation they could affume. Marcus Aurehus and the ie- 
nate confecrated to his memory a {culptured pillar, which 
{till fubfiits, as one of the principal ornaments of Rome, 
under the name of the dntonine Corumn. Anc. Un. Hitt. 
vol. xiii. p. 294—309. Crevier’s Hilt. of the Emperors, 
vol. vil. p. 195—245. Lardner’s Works, vol. vii. p. 388— 
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of Rome, $74, A. D. 121, during the fecond confulthip of 
his grandfather, L. Annius Verus 5 and defcended from an 
honourable family of Succubis or Ucubis, of Betica, fup- 
poled to be related to that of Adrian. He was dillinguifhed 
by the patronage and favour of Adrian in his early years ; 
and at the age of fix years he advanced him to the rank 
of knighthood, at eight admitted him into the college of 
Salii, and at length adopted him into the imperial family, fo 
that his fucceflion to the empire was fecure. The Emperor 
ufed to call him M. Annius Verifiimus, on account of his 
great fincerity. When he was adopted, he took the names 
of M. Ziius Aurelius Verus, Aurelius being an appellation 
peculiar to the family of Antoninus, and Alins belonging to 
that of Adrian, into which Antoninus had been adopted. 
Upon his acceflion to the empire he affumed the name of 
Antoninus ; and he is ufually diftinguifhed from his pre- 
deceffor by the prenomen of Marcus, or furname of Philo- 
fophus, which was given him by the unnimous confent of 
hiftorians, and not by any decree of the fenate. The care 
of his education in his infancy was devolved on his paternal 
grandfather, Annius Verus; and in his maturer years, he 
was brought up in the palace, and initruéted under the di- 
reGion of Adiéian, in all the arts that pertain both to the 
body and mind; eloquence and poetry, however, engaged 
little of his attention, for his thoughts and time were de- 
voted to philofophy; and more efpeeially to that kind of 
philofophy that tendcd to regulate the temper and con- 
du&. His principal mafters were Herodes Atticus, and 
Cornelius Fronto, Greek orators: and above all, Junius Rutti- 
cus, who joined toanilluttrious birthan hereditary tafte for the 
ftoical philofophy. Such was his proficiency under thefe in- 
ftructors, that at the age of 12 years he afflumed the philofophi- 
cal gown, To his intenfe ftudy he added the aulterity of the 
profeffion to which he was devoted ; and by unwearied ap- 
plication and {trict regimen he prejudiced his health. With 
the gravity of a philofopher, however, he blended no part 
of the feverity ; his addrefs was agreeable and engaging to 
all with whom he had any intercourfe; he was virtnous 
without pride, modeft without timidity, and grave without 
melancholy. To his maiters he was refpe€tful and grateful ; 
he honoured them living and dead ; and kept their images of 
gold, with thofe of his houfehold gods, in his domeftic 
chapel; and offered up chaplets of flowers and victims at 
their tombs. At 15 years of age, he put on the manly 
gown, and foon afterwards was appointed prefect of the 
city. About this time he manifefted his difinterefted gene- 
rofity, by furrendering to his only filter, Annia Corniticia, 
all his father’s effects. His adoption into the Aurelian fas 
mily, by Antoninus Pius, took place in his 17th year; but 
fuch was the fuperiority of his mind to all diftinGtions of 
this nature, that the honour produced no change in his 
difpofition and mode of life, nor in the courfe of his ftu- 
dies. After his adoption, he was appointed queltor ; and 
immediately upon Adrian’s death, Antoninus married him 
to his daughter Faufima, advanced him to the dignity of 
Cefar, and conferred upon him, in quick fucceflion, a va- 
riety of civic honours. He was appointed chief of one of 
the centuries of Roman knights, had a houfehold afligned 
him, was twice conful, and received the tribunitial and pro- 
confular authorities. Such was the emperor’s confidence in 
him, that he was called to all his public councils, and he gave 
away no office without his advice and approbation ; and 
fuch was Aurelius’s attachment to the emperor, that, dur- 
ing almoft 23 years, he never flept apart from him more 
than two nights either in town or country. 

Of the difintereftednefs of Aurelius, we have a fingular 
inflance on his firft acceffion to the throne. L. Aurelius 


Commodus, the fon of that Verus whom Adrian had adopted, 
had been joined with Marcus Aurelius in the adoption of 
Antoninus, and equally intended for the fucceffion. But 
Antoninus, on account of the errors and vices of his 
youth, had excluded him from any fhare in the fovereignty, and 
appointed Aurelius heir to the empire; and, upon the 
death of Antoninus, the fenate confirmed his purpofe. Au- 
relins, however, procured Commodus to be declared his col- 
learue, promifed him his daughter Lucilla in marriage, 
and ordained that he fhould take his own original name of 
Verus, by which name be was afterwards known, In the 
firt year of Aurelius’s reign, Fauftina was delivered of 
male twins, one of whom died under age, and the other 
was Commodus, who fucceeded his father in the empire, dif- 
graced his elevation, and became notorious for every kind of 
profligacy. About the fame time, the public tranquillity 
was difturbed in Germany, Great Britain, and Parthia; 
but the moft important events were, the invafion of Arme- 
nia by Vologefes, king of the latter country, and his irrup- 
tion into Syria. Verus proceeded to the ealt, rather mak- 
ing a tour of pleafure than conducting a military expedi- 
tion, and took upon him the fupreme command. After 
four years the war terminated in a treaty, which reftored 
the king of Armenia to the throne; and though Verus 
was au object of contempt, on account of his luxurious 
difpofition, to foreign nations, and had little perfonal fhare 
in the honour of bringing the war to a termination, he was 
dignified with the title of ‘* Imperator’ by the army, and 
other pompous appellations. During the courfe of this 
war, he married Lucilla; and, on his return to Rome, both 
emperors were united in the triumph, and a cordial hars 
mony fubfilted between them. The charaéter of thefe two 
emperors was, however, effentially different. Verus was de- 
bauched and extravagant; and if we except cruelty, in 
the exercife of which he was reftrained, he exhibited all 
the follies and vices of the worlt of his predeceffors. Au- 
relius, on the other hand, was a philofopher on the throne 3 
and exhibited a pattern of every private and public virtue. 
He diftinguifhed himfelf more than any former emperor had 
done, by his refpeét and deference to the fenate, and by 
his attention to the happinefs of the people. He would 
not touch the money in the treafury, without the exprefs 
permiffion of the fenate: ‘ Every thing,” faid he, ‘* be- 
longs to the fenate and people ; we have nothing which we 
do not hold of you; the very palace we inhabit is your 
property.” When he was under a neceflity of patiently 
enduring thofe vicious habits which he could not reform by 
gentle means, he ufed to fay, ‘* We cannot make men as we 
wifhthemto be: we mufttake themas they are, and do the beit 
with them that lies in our power.”? So determined was Au- 
relius in refifting exa€tions, that he checked the rapacity of 
his foldiers at a moment of viftory, by telling them, “ All 
that is given you beyond your due mutt come from the 
blood of your parents and relations.’”? In a time of public 
diftrefs, he preferred felling the furniture of his palace, and 
the rich wardrobe of his wife, to increafing the burden of 
the provinces. Although he did not wholly abolifh, he 
reftrained the expence of public exhibitions: and he foft- 
ened the cruelty of the combats of the gladiators, by fub- 
{tituting lefs hurtful arms in the room of thofe that were 
deltruétive. Lenity was the chief foible of his charatter ; 
and yet he ever manifefted a flriét regard to juftice. He 
expedited the decifion of legal procefles, increafed the 
number of days on which the courts were to fit for the 
difpatch of bufinefs, and followed the example of his prede- 
ceflor in his improvement of jurifprudence. The right of 
fucceflion of childven to their mothers was made by him 
a.part ; 
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& part of the Roman law, and he appointed a particular 
pretor for the guardianthip of minors. 

The clofe of the life and reign of this tranquil prince 
was dilturbed by the hottilities of the Marcomanni and other 
German tribes ; and when a peace had been concluded with 
the Parthians, thefe holtilities, which had become formid- 
able, demanded attention. In the year 166, the two em- 
perors having levied an army, left Rome together, and win- 
tered at Aquileia. Antoninus had prepared for the conflict 
that was expected, by a variety of religious ceremonies, 
which he thought might tend to render the deities propitious, 
whillt they manifetted his own attachment to the forms of 
religion which fuperftition bad deviled and fanétioned. 
Till the death of Verus, in the year 169, nothing decilive 
feems to have occurred. Worthlefs as his chara&ter was, 
Antoninus proflituted upon him divine honours ; and in his 
memoirs, he {peaks of him with undue refpeét, and in a 
manner that is not very compatible with the reproach which 
he ca{t upon him in his addrefs to the fenate. In the follow- 
ing year, the emperor, who was now fole pofleflor of power, 
returned to Pannonia, and vigoroufly oppofed the Mar- 
comanni, who had advanced as far as Aquileia. During a 
contelt which detained Antoninus in thefe parts for five years, 
he had many opportunities for the exercife of fortitude and 
patience, and for the practice of thole leffons which he had 
dtudied in his youth. The moft celebrated event which oc- 
curred in this period, was a victory obtained by the em- 
peror in perfon over the Quadi, the confequence of a fudden 
itorm of rain, hail, and lightning, which difconcerted the 
barbarians, and was regarded as miraculous. Antoninus 
and the Romans aicribed it to an interpolition of Jupiter 
and Mercury, but the Chriilians attributed it to the effeGtual 
prayers of alegion of Chriftians who ferved in the army, 
hence called the thundering legion. Sze a more particular 
account under that article. Pannonia was at length deli- 
vered from the incurfions of the barbarians ; to whom ter- 
ritories were affigned on the confines of the empire. The 
fubjugation of the Marcomanni was delayed by the revolt of 
Avidius Caffius, who afflumed the purple in Syria; and who 
obtained fupport in confequence of a rumour of the em- 
peror’s death, which he contrived to circulate. This re- 

ellion was foon quelled by the officers of Caffius, who con- 
_{pired againit him, and kiiled both himfelf and his fon. Such 
was the magnanimity of the emperor on this occafion, that, 
having obtained the papers of Caffius, he committed them 
to the flames without reading them. After the fuppreffion 
of this infurre&tion, Antoninus made a progrefs through the 
eaft, and was accompained by. Fauftina, who died in this 
journey, after a fhort ilinefs. In her licentious conduG fhe 
rivalled the infamous Meffalina; and yet, fuch was the 
ftoical infenfibility of her hufband, that he paid her divine 
honours after her death. This condué& on the part of the 
emperor, either betrays great want of penetration, or 
offers an inexcufabie’ infult to decorum and good morals. 
Whilll the emperor vifited Syria, Egypt, and Greece, in 
the year 176, he was initiated at Athens, in the Eleufinian 
mytteries, and he conferred various privileges on this feat of 
philofophy. On his return to Rome, after an abfence of 
eight years, he obtained a triumph on account of his con- 
queft of the Marcomanni, and profufely diltributed largeffes 
among the people. After two years, he marched again 
towards the Danube, where the war with the Marcomanni 
was renewed ; and in this expedition he was accompained by 
hisfon. Before his departure, it is faid that, in compliance 
withthe requelt of the people, who wifhed him to inftreé them 
“in the fecrets of philofophy, he gave public Ie€tures for 
three days; and the report of adulation adds, that he de- 


livered fimilar letures in fome of the capitals of the pro- 
vinees. In this new war Antoninus was toceefaful, and was 
for the roth time honoured with the title of ** Imperator.’? 
After an abfence of two years, he fell ill at Vindobona, now 
Vienna, in Auttria, apparently of a peflilential difeafe which 
prevailed in the army, and died on the 7th day, March 17th, 
A.D, 180, U.C. 933, at the age of 59 years, and aftera 
reign of fomewhat more than 19 years. His death was 
univerfally lamented ; he was deified by the acclamation of 
the fenate and people; his image was kept in the private 
houfes of the Romans among their deities, and he who had 
not one was deemed impious ; this worfhip of him continued 
above 100 years ; and Dioclefian gloried in honouring him 
as one of the principal deities. 

Marcus Aurelius, notwithitanding all the good qualities 
by which he was dillinguifhed, and the mildnefs and cle- 
mency which perhaps on fome occafions he carried to a 
blameable excefs, perfecuted the Chriftians. He was un- 
doubtedly prejudiced againft them, and in his own book, 
(xi. 3-), ceufures very unreafonably what he ought to have 
approved (as the excellent Dr. Jortin remarks, Difcourfes 
concerning the Truth of the Chriflian Religion, p. 57)— 
their readinefs and refolution to die for their religion. ‘The 
ground of this cenfure is particularly examined by Dr. 
Lardner ; and he afcribes it partly to the Chriltians refuting 
to join in the common worfhip of the Heathen deities, and 
to.the freedom of their reflections upon the philofophers ; 
partly to their fupafling even the ftoics in patience under all 
kinds of fufferings ; and partly to the emperor’s bigotry, 
both in religion and philofophy, which often mifleads the 
judgment, and induces perfons of the beft difpofition to aé& 
contrary to the laws of equity on fome occafions. Of the 
perfecutions in this reign, which were numerous and fevere, 
and which have led the ancients to reckon Aurelius among 
the perfecuting emperors, we mutt feek the caufe in the 
ftoical and hard-hearted philofophy which he had em- 
braced ; in his attachment, reai or diflembled, to the religion 
of his country, ard to the eftablifhed worfhip of the gods 
again{t which Chriftianity militated; and perhaps principally 
to the inftructions and inftigations of the philofophers, who 
frequented his court, and who cherithed in his mind an enmity 
againft the Chriftians. Whatever motives influenced the con- 
dud of Aurelius, the Chriitians were under great difcourage- 
ments during his reign. In that period were publifhed many 
apologies, as the fecond of Juftin Martyr, thofe of Tatian, 
Athenagoras, Apollinaris of Hie:apolis, Mclito of Sardis, 
and Theophilus of Antioch. 1n this period were alfo many 
martyrs; fome of great diftinGtion, as Jultin, Polycarp, and 
the martyrs of Lyons, with their aged bifhop Pothinus. 

Aurelius was a writer; and his ‘* Meditations,”’ written 


in Greek, have reached our time. The moft valued editions ” 


are thofe with Gataker’s notes, particularly that of Cam- 
bridge, 4to., 1652; of London, 4to., 1697; and of Utrecht, 
folio, 1698. In order to form a true judgment of thefe 
meditations, with ref{peét to their meaning and {pirit, they 
fhould be read, not as detached moral maxims or refleétions, 


but as connected with, and founded upon, the principles of ~ 


ftoicifm. The leading feature in the charaéter of Aurelius 
was goodnefs of heart: but it was not accompanied with a 
comprehenfive underftanding and found judgment. ‘* His 
philofophy was not free from pedantry and oltentation. We 
want in him the manly fenfe of Trajan, and the fimple 
virtue of Antoninus Pius; yet he will ever ftand high 
among. the friends and bencfaétors of mankind; and will 
afford a memorable example of philofophy {triétly maintained 
upon athrone.”? Anc. Ua. Hiftsvol. xiii. p. g310—341. 
Crevier’s Hiit.. Emp. vol. viii. Gibbon’s Hitt. a 
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Phil. by Enfield, vol. ii. p. 134, &c. 
vol. vii. p. 395—459- 

ANTONIO, Nicnovas, was born at Seville in Spain, in 
1617; and having fludicd law in the univerfity of Sala- 
manca, became agent-general for the king of Spain, at 
Rome. He is known as the author of a celebrated work 
in Spanifh literature, intitled “* A Catalogue of Spanifh 
Authors,” to the compilation of which he devoted feveral 
years in the royal monaltery of Benedictines at Salamanca ; 
and for the completion of which, as well as the gratification 
of his tafte for letters, he purchafed 30,000 volumes. The 
work was completed in four volumes folio, and printed at 
Rome in 1696. It is copious, correét, and methodical ; 
and is now fearce. He alfo wrote in Latin a treatife “ On 
Exile,”’ which was publifhed at Antwerp in 1659. Antonio 
died in the year 1654. Gen. Biog. 

Antonto, Port, in Geography, a bay or harbour on the 
north-eaft coalt of the ifland of Jamaica, two leagues welt- 
north-weft from north-ealt point. 

Antonio Jfland. See St. Antuony’s ifland. 

Antonio, St. Cape, lies in a {mall deep bay, about 
two leagues north-welt from Cape St. Martin’s, on the 
coaft of Valencia, in the Mediterranean, belonging to 
Spain. 

Antonio, St. Port, lies in the ifland of Lemnos, in 
the Archipelago, between two hills, appearing at fea like 
two: iflands; 12 leagues north-weft from Mitylene, or 
Lefbos. 

Antonio Viana, is a fhoal due weft of Cape Negro, on 
the coaft of Africa, 80 or go leagues from the fhore, which 
is very dangerous, and fhould be carefully avoided. 

Antonio, St. Cape, is the extreme weltern point of the 
ifland of Cuba, in the Weft Indies. N. lat. 21° 45’. W. 
long. 84° 10’, 

Antonio, St. Fort, lies on the coaft of Brazil, within 
the north point of the river Paraba. S. lat. 21° 25’: called 
Point Lucena, and the rendezvous of the Brazil fhips for 
Europe. 

Antonio De Sucuirerec, St., a town in Mexico, 
or New Spain, on the coaft of the Pacific Ocean. N, lat. 
15°. W. long. 93° 5’. 

Antonio, St, the capital of the province of Apachiera, 
in New Mexico. 

Antonio, a town in the province of Navarre, in North 
America, ona river which runs fouth-weft into the gulf of 
California. 

Antonio Dr Caso, Sr. a town of Brazil, in South 
America, near Cape St- Augniline, fubje&t to the Portu- 

uefe, where they manufaéture a confiderable quantity of 
ugar. S. lat. 8° 34’. W. long. 35° 22!. 

Antonio, St. a town of New Mexico, on the weft fide 
of Rio Bravo nver, below St. Gregoria. It is alfo the name 
of a town on the river Hondo, which falls into the gulf of 
Mexico, north-eaft of Rio de Brava. 

ANTONIOTTO, Gioxcio, in Mufcal Biography. See 
GrorGio. 

ANTONIUS, Marcus, the Orator, in Biography, was 
the greateft ornament of the Antonian family. Having ob- 
tained the quzttorfhip of the province of Afia, he had pro- 
ceeded to Brundufium, when he was informed that he was 
accufed of inceft ; and that the caufe lay before Caffius the 

retor, who was a very fevere judge. Declining to avail 
Rimfelt of the privilege belonging to thofe who were abfent 
in the fervice of the commonwealth, again{t whom no ac- 
cufation could be preferred, he haftened back to Rome, and 
fubmitted to a trial, in which he was honourably acquitted. 
Whilft he was pretor, Sicily fell to his lot, and he cleared 
Al " the pirates which infefted thofe coafts. He was 
Pav OL; LI, 
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conful in the year of Rome 653, before Chrift ro1, and 
was very active in fupprefling the tumults excited by the 
tribune Sextus Titus. His conduét, whillt he was governor 
of Cilicia, obtained for him the honour of atriumph. In 
order to improve his talents for eloquence, he put himfelf 
under the initruétion of the principal teachers of rhetoric, 
both at Athens and Rome. On his returnto Rome, he 
performed the office of cenfor, and gained acaufe again{ft Du- 
ronius, who had from revenge preferred an accufation of 
bribery againft him. He was highly admired and efteemed 
on account of both his talents and condu&t; but unfor- 
tunately fell a facrifice in the tumults occafioned at Rome 
by the fa€tions of Marius and Cinna. The foldiers who 
were difpatched to difcover his retirement and to kill him, 
were fo overpowered by his addrefs that they were unable 
to execute their commiffion ; and the commanding officer, 
obferving that they hefitated, and enraged that his orders 
were not complied with, became himfelf the aflaffin. 
His head was afterwards expofed before the roflrum, 
which he had adorned with his triumphal fpoils. This hap- 
pened in the year of Rome 667, before Chrift 87 
cus Antonius was one of the greateft orators of Rome ; 
and in the judgment of Cicero, it was owing to him and to 
Craffus, that Italy was the rival of Greece in the art of 
eloquence. He makes him one of the principal interlocutors 
in his ** Dialogue on Oratory ;” and in his “ ‘Lreatife on fa- 
mous Orators,”’ defcribes at length his charaGter as a fpeaker. 
His diftinguifhing qualities were force, earneftnefs, acute- 
nefs, variety, readinefs, and copioufnefs, and he excelled as 
much in aétion as in language. His memory was fingularly 
retentive ; and though he began to fpeak without any feem- 
ing preparation, he was always fo much matter of his {ubje&t, 
that the judges feemed not fufficiently prepared to anfwer 
him. In his defence of Marcus Aquilius and others, he 
moved the judges, by the tears he fhed, and by exhibiting 
the fears on the breaft of his client, to fucha degree, that he 
gained his caute. Although a tra& of his on oratory had 
got abroad furreptitioufly, he never fuffered any of his plead- 
ings to be publifhed; alleging that whenever it would have 
been better that any thing had not been faid, it might not 
be proved againft him. Cicero, de Oratore, lib. ii. c. 47. 
&c. Apud Oper. tom. i. p. 254, ed. Olivet.—De Ciaris 
Oratoribus, c. 30, 31, &c. Oper. tom. i. p. 416, &c. 
Pro Cluentio, c. 50. Oper. tom. v. p. 88. Valer. Max. 
lib. vii. c. 3. Gen. Did. 

Antonius, Musa, phyfician to the emperor Auguftus. 
Having had the good fortune to reftore the emperor to health, 
from a tedious and dangerous complaint, which his other 
phyficians had attempted in vain, he was loaded with riches, 
and was allowed the liberty of wearing a gold ring, a pri- 
vilege only granted to perfonages of the firlt rank. This 
privilege was afterwards granted to other phyficians at 
Rome, in compliment to Antonius.— The medicines he 
ufed in the cure of Auguftus are faid to have been prin- 
cipally cooling herbs, to which he added the ufe of the cold 
bath, at that time but little known. He was fiilful; 
Haller fays, in the knowledge of medicine, and many of 
his compofitions continued to be ufed to a very late period. 
Bib. Med. Praé&. 

ANTONNE, in Geography, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of the Dordogne, and chief place of a canton, in 
the diftri&t of Perigueux, on the Ille; five miles eaft of 
Perigueux. 

ANTONOMASIA, compounded of om, for, and 
Come, name, a figure in Rbheioric, whereby a noun ap-= 
pellative is ufed inftead of a preper name, or vice verfa. 
Thus we fay, the Philofopher, inftead of Ariftotle-; the 
Orator, for Cicero; the Apoftle, for St. Paul; the Prophet, 
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for Mofes, &c.—Thus alfo we call a voluptuous perfon, a 
Sardanapalus, &c. And thus the French fay, Henry the 
Great, meaning Henry [V. of France. 

ANLTONOW, in Geography, a town of Poland, in the 
palatinate of Minfk, 16 miles fouth-fouth-ealt of Mozyr, 

ANTONY, a town of France, two leagues S. of Paris. 

Antony, Marx, Marcus Antonius, the é¢riuamuvir, 
in Biography and Hijlory, was grandfon of the celebrated 
orator of that name, and fon of Antonius, furnamed Cre- 
tenis. His mother’s name was Julia, of the Cefarian fa- 
mily, a lady of diftinguifhed merit. He was born in the 
vear before Chrift 86, and educated under his mother’s di- 
rection. But, following the example of his father, he 
launched out at an early age into the excefs of riot and de- 
bauchery. His comely perfon, lively wit, and infinvating 
addrefs, recommended him to Curio, who encouraged and 
fupported his licentioufnefs, and involved himfelf on his 
account in a debt of 50,coo pounds. On this occafion 
Cicero was requelted to appeafe the anger of Curio’s father ; 
and having prevailed with him to pay his fon’s debts, he 
advifed him to enjoin on his fon the furreader of all inter- 
courfe with Antony. This laid the foundation of an early 
averfion in Antony to Cicero, which was increafed by his 
forming intimate connection with the enemies of Rome. 
He afterwards attached himfelf to the profligate Clodius ; 
but conceiving a diflike of him, and dreading the termination 
of the meafures he was purfuing, he went to Greece with 
a view of improving himfelf in eloquence and the military 
art. Here he was invited to ferve under the proconful Ga- 
binius, and obtained the command of the cavalry in his ex- 
pedition into Syria, where he fignalized himfclf by his 
valour in a complete vi€tory over the Jews, and in his at- 
tempts to reftore Ptolemy to the throne of Egypt. When 
Pelufium was taken, Ptolemy ordered the inhabitants to be 
put to death ; but Antony interpofed, and by his influence 
faved their lives. He afterwards performed feveral glorious 
aGions, by which he gained the reputatisa of a great 
general. Upon the breaking out of the civil war, he joined 
Cefar’s party, and was created augur and tribune of the 
people; but becoming obnoxious to the fenators, he was 
driven out of Rome, and fought an afylum in the camp of 
Czfar} in Gaul. Having complained, that the tribunes of 
the people were not permitted to {peak freely, and that thofe 
who appeared in favour of equitable meafures were in danger 
of lofing their lives, Coefar marched immediately into Italy ; 
and on this account Antony as been confidered as the pro- 
moter of the civil war among the Romans. When Cefar 
had made himfelf mafter of Rome, he affigned to Antony 
the government of Italy and the fupreme command of the 
army, whofe attachment he engaged, whillt he incurred the 
charge of oppreffing the people. Such was the reputation 
he acquired by the effeétual afliftance which he gave to 
Cefar, that he was appointed to the command of the left 
wing in the battle of Pharfalia, whil&® Czfar himfelf led 
the right. When Cefar, after the victory over Pompey, was 
made diGator, Antony was appointed general of the horfe, 
which office he retained for a whele year, though the ufual 
period of it was only fix months. In the exercife of this 
office he was tyrannical and intolerant; and his general 
condu@ was fo diffolute and licentious, that Czfar treated 
him with coldnefs, and did not admit him to be his colleague 
in the confulfhip at this time ; as he died two years after, 
in the year before Chrift 44, when he himfelf was coniul 
the fifth time. His reftoration to favour was the recom- 
pence of the moft profligate adulation and fervility, and his 
condu& in office was fo. bafe as to accelerate the tall of his 
patron. At the feftival of the Lupercalia, he thrice tempted 
Cefar with the offer of a regal diadem, which was as 
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often refuled by Cafar, to the great fatisfaclion of the mul. 
titude. ‘This attempt at royalty was foon fuceceded by the 
confpiracy which deprived Cxfar of his life. Antony ef- 
caped by the interpofition of Brutus; and afterwards con- 
trived, by his art and eloquence, to procure a confirmation 
of Caxfar’s aéts, and to oblige the confpirators to fly from 
Rome. The government of Antony, efter Crlar’s death, was 
for fome time abfolute ; and he feemed to afpire to the fove- 
reign power which Crefar had poflefled. His contemptuous 
treatment of OMavianus, the heir of Cafar, however, threw 
him into the arms of the fenate, and defeated his own am- 
bitious proje&ts. Having failed in his various aticmpts for 
regaining him, Antony levied forces and retired to Cifalpine 
Gaul, of which he had been appointed governor, and laid 
fiege to Mutina, now Modena, which was occupied by 
Decimus Brutus. For this conduét he was declared a publie 
enemy; and the two confuls, Hirtius and Panfa, accompanied 
by Octavianus, were fent againft him. In the battle which 
enfued, the two confuls loft their lives, but Antony was 
defeated, and the whole republican army was at the difpofal 
of O@avianus. Antony was compelled to leave Italy, and 
to march his troops over the Alps, which he conduéted with 
a fortitude that did him honour. Having arrived in Gaul, 
he attached the foldiers of Lepidus to his intereft ; and they 
induced Lepidus to join him. Strengthened alfo by the 
troops of Plancus and Pollio, he returned to Italy with a 
large army. At Bologna, Antony and Lepidus had an in- 
terview with Oéavianus, who abandoned the fenate; and 
here they agreed on the partition of the Roman empire. 
They alfo concurred in that deteftable profcription, of which 
the firft fanguinary meafure was the death of Cicero, againft 
whom Antony had conceived an inveterate hatred on account 
of the condemnation of Lentulus the fecond hufband of 
his mother, and the Philippics which he had pronounced 
againft himfelf. The ufurpers proceeded to Rome, and filled 
the city with rapine and murder; and Antony enjoyed the 
bafe fatisfaction of fixing the head and right hand of the 
illuftrious Roman orator upon the roftra, which had fo often 
witneffed the triumphs of his eloquence. 

After having completed the deftruétion of their enemies 
in Rome, Antony and OGavianus marched into Mace- 
donia, againft Brutus and Caffius ; the latter of whom, after 
a defeat at Philippi, put an end to his own life; and, ina 
fecond battle, Brutus fell in the fame manner. It is re- 
corded, as an inftance of generofity on the part of Antony, 
that when Lucilius, who was miftaken by the Thra- 
cians for Brutus, furrendered himfelf in order to give his 
friend an opportunity of efcaping, Antony commended his 
fidelity, and embraced him as a friend ; and alfo, on viewing 
the dead body of Brutus, his fenfibility was affected, he 
threw over it his own rich mantle, and ordered it an honour- 
able funeral. At Athens in Greece, whither Antony next 
proceeded, he endeavoured to ingratiate himfelf with that 
city, by expreffions of regard, and he frequented its public 
{chools and gymnafia. In Afia, he indulged his tafte for 
fplendour and voluptuoufnefs ; and, though he fhewed fome 
lenity to the friends of Brutus who fell into his hands, he 

lundered feveral cities, and beftowed the wealth he thus 
colle&ted on his parafites and buffoors. In Cilicia he fum- 
moned the famous Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, to give an 
account of her conduét, which had given offence to the 
triumvirs. The interview was fingularly {plendid; and the 
queen advanced with confidence, not doubting that, as in 
her youth fhe had enflaved Czfar and Pompey, fhe would 
be able, by her charms and the art which experience had 
taught her, to captivate the heart of Antony. The inter- 
courfe terminated as fhe expe€ted, The triumyir was com- 
pletely fubdued, took the queen with him to Alpeaneies 
an 
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and indulged in diffipation and luxury, which made him re- 
gardlefs of every important concern. In the mean while, 
Fulvia, the widow of Clodius, whom Antony had married 
before the death of Czfar, quarrelled with Oétavianus, and 
affembling fome legions at Prenelte, commenced hottilities. 
Before Antony could reach Ita'y,.the war had terminated 
in favour of OGavianus; and the death of Fulvia, who is 
thought to have concerted this war for the purpofe of detach- 
ing Antony from Cleopatra, made way for completing a 
reconciliation with Ogtavianus, by the marriage of Antony 
with his fifter O&tavia, to whom the brother was affeGtionately 
attached, and who was a lady of an excellent and amiable 
character. On this occafion, Antony and Odtavianus, the 
two principal of the triumvirate, agreed on a new partition 
of the Roman empire; and by virtue of this partition, 
Codropolis, a town of Iilyricum, being fixed as the boun- 
dary of their dominions, the whole that lay welt of this 
place was allotted to O@avianus, and the whole that was 
fituated to the calt belonged to Antony ; fo that the former 
had Dalmatia, the two Gauls, Spain, and Sardinia, and the 
latter all the ealtern provinces as faras the Euphrates. Africa 
was affizned to Lepidus. It was alfo agreed that Antony 
fhould make war upon the Parthians; and O@tavianus reduce 
Pompey, if he refufed to fubmit to reafonable conditions. 
Antony, after this bufinefs was amicably fettled, fpent the 
winter at Athens with Odtavia, and difpatched his lieutenant 
Ventidius into Afia, to check the incurfions of the Par- 
thians. The fuccefs of Ventidius roufed the jealoufy of 
Antony, and he determined to leave Athens and to march 
into the eaft. When he arrived, he difmiffed his lieutenant, 
who was befieging Samofata, and fent him to Rome to de- 
mand of the fenate and people the honours of a triumph. 
Antony, having offended his foldiers by difmiffing Ventidius, 
and raifing the fiege without much honour, returned to 
Otavia at Athens, and foon afterwards failed to Italy, at 
the requeft and for the affiltance of Oétavianus, in order to 
overpower by their united counfels and forces their rival, 
Pompey. Antony came as far as Brundufium; and not 
finding O@tavianus there at the tire appointed, he returned to 
Athens. However, when O&avianus was reduced by Pompey 
to great danger, Antony aflembled a large fleet, and failed 
for Italy. But the two ambitious triumvirs, jealous of each 
other, difagreed ; and OGtavia, by a conference with her 
brother, in the prefence of Macenas and Agrippa, and by 
earne(t entreaties, prevailed with him to meet Antony, and 
to compromife the differences that fubfifted between them. 
In this office of prudence and affection fhe fucceeded ; and 
after an accommodation, Antony departed once more for 
Syria. Odtavia accompanied him ta Corcyra, but from 
thence returned to Italy. Upon Antony’s arrival in Syria, 
he invited Cleopatra, and beftowed upon her all Phe- 
nicia, Ccelofyria, Cyprus, and a great part of Arabia 
and Judea. His profufion offended the Roman people, 
and they cenfured his condu& on account of his fcandalous 
conneétion with Cleopatra. After thefe extravagant grants, 
he marched with a large army again{t the Parthians, which 
only ferved to render his retreat the more ignominious. The 
Romans juttly attributed the misfortunes of this fatal ex- 
pedition to his paffion for Cleopatra, and they were allo 
particularly incenfed by his conduct towards Artabazes, king 
of Armenia, whom he feized in a treacherous manner, and 
led in triumph to Alexandria. Having been induced by the 
crafty queen to order Oétavia not to purfue her journey into 
Syria, but to return to Rome; he accompanied Cleopatra 
to Alexandria, and pafled the winter with her in every kind 
of pomp, luxury, and voluptuoufnefs. Odtavianus availed 
himfelf of the general refentment againft Antony, and pre- 
ferred to the fenate aud people feveral articles # accufation 


againftt him. A war between thefe two triumvirs became 
inevitable: but Antony, inftead of making neceflary pre- 
parations, appointed the ifle of Samos for the place of ge- 
neral rendezvous; and fummoned thither players and mu- 
ficians, and all the minifters of riotous luxury. From Samos 
he afterwards failed for Athens, where he purfued the fame 
courfe of luxury and diffipation ; and in order to tettify his 
refentment againit OGavianus, he folemnly divorced Octavia, 
and ordered her to be expelled from his houfe at Rome. 
Many of his friends abandoned him. War was declared 
againft the Egyptian queen; and Antony was deprived of 
his confulate and government ; and the reafon affigned for it 
was, that he fuffered himfelf to be ruled by a woman. Each 
party collected its forces; and the Ambrazian gulf, between 
the iflands of Corcyra and Cephalonia, became the f{cene of 
conteft. The famous battle of Aétium enfued: and this 
was fought at fea, againft the advice of Antony’s belt 
officers, and chiefly through the perfuafion of Cleopatra, 
who was proud of her naval force. In the midtt of the 
agtion, Cleopatra, with her 50 gallies, took to flight, and 
Antony followed her in a {mall veffel, and thus over- 
whelmed his chara&ter in perpetual ignominy. After an 
obitinate refiftance on the part of the foldiers, though aban- 
doned by Antony, and at length by their principal officers, 
they furrendered to O@avianus, and were incorporated in 
his legions. Antony, thus defeated and difgraced, vented 
his refentment againft Cleopatra; but they were foon re- 
conciled ; and he purfued his courfe to Libya, where he 
had ftationed a confiderable body of troops: but on his 
arrival, he found that they had deferted to Oiavianus. 
Diftra&ed with difappointment and vexation, he returned 
to Egypt, and lived for fome time in gloomy folitude: 
but Cleopatra by her arts drew him to her palace, and he 
refumed his former yoluptuous life. Hither he was purfued 
by OGavianus: and though on his approach to Alexandria, 
Antony made a fuccefsful fally againft the invader; yer, 
deferted by the Egyptian fleet, by his own army, and be- 
trayed, as he fufpected, even by Cleopatra, he funk down 
in defpair. His firlt frantic effort was direfted againft the 
queen, who had been the caufe of all his misfortunes: but 
fhe fled from her palace and efcaped: he then defired one 
of his own fervants to difpatch him; but the faithful Eros 
ftabbed himfelf, and fell down at the feet of his matter. 
Antony, emboldened by this a@ of heroifm, fell on his own 
fword: but asthe wound did not immediately prove mortal, 
he fought Cleopatra in her place of retirement and fafety ; 
and being drawn up to the tower in which fhe lodged, by 
ropes, he expired in her arms, in the 56th year of his age, 
and in the year before Chrift 30. He was magnificently 
interred by Cleopatra; but at Rome his ftatues were de- 
molifhed, and his memory was declared infamous. 

Antony left feven children by his three wives; two fons 
by Fulvia; two daughters by O€tavia, who by their alliances 
gave three emperors to Rome; and two fons and a daughter 
by Cleopatra, whom he had lawfully married after his divorce 
from Odtavia. OF thefe children OGtavia took the,mott 
laudable care ; and at length the daughter of Cleopatra’ was 
married to Juba king of Mauritania. ; 

Antony was ncither a great nora good man: he wanted 
that vigour of underltanding which entitled him to a place in 
the firlt clafs; and his love of pleafure, his want of principle, 
as well as his meannefs and cruelty, exclude bim,from the; 
fecond denomination, He has had, however, his partifans 
and admirers; and, it muft be allowed, poffeffed a generofity, 
of difpofition which raifed him above hia rival, the cold and; 
crafty Odtavianus. Plutarch in Anton. apud. oper. tom. i. 
Pp. 915—g57. ed. Francf. Anc. Un. Hitt. vol. xi. and vol. xii. 
Gen. Dict. ‘1 I io 
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Antony, Sr. the hermit. See Antuoyy. 

Antony of Lebrixa, or Antonius Nebrifinfit, a Spanihh 
writer, was bora at Lebrixa in Andalutia, in 1444, and 
contributed to the revival of literature in Spain, He fir 
ftudied at Salamanca; and acquired farther knowledge in 
the univerfity of Bologna. Belides claflics and polite lite- 
rature, he was acquainted with the mathematics, law, medi- 
cine, and theology, and might have been juttly claffed among 
the molt learned men of his age. After his return to Spain, 
he taught grammar at Salamanca for 28 years; and at 
Algala, under the patronage of cardinal Ximenes, he taught 
till his death. Here he employed himfelf in publifhing a 
polyglot edition of the bible. As hiftoriographer to the 
king, he publithed, in 1509, two decades of the hiftory of 
Ferdinand and Ifabella, which are to be found in the work 
intitled * Hifpania [lluftrata.” His diftionary of the La- 
tin, Greek, and Hebrew languages, was printed at Grena- 
dain 1545. He alfo wrote notes upon feveral Latin claf- 
fics, and upon Ariftotle’s Rhetoric ; a Treatife on Weights 
and Meafures; a cofmography ; a law diftionary ; a me- 
dical digtionary ; Commentaries on the Scriptures, &c. He 
died in 1522. Cave, Hilt. Lit. Appendix, vol. ii. p: 209. 
Nouv. Di&. Hittor. 

Antony of Mzfina. See ANTONELLO. 

Antony of Padua, a monk of the order of St. Francis, 
was born at Lifbon, in rr95. A defire of obtaining the 
crown of martyrdom induced him to fail for Africa; but 
being driven on the coaft of Italy, he devoted himfelf in that 
country to the ftudy of theology, and became an eminent 
preacher. The fraternity of Flagellants is faid to have owed 
its origin to his fermons. Pope Gregory XI. ufed to call 
him “the Ark of the Covenant, and the Depofitary of {a- 
cred Learning.’’ He was fucceflively a teacher at Montpe- 
lier, Touloufe, and Padua; where he died, in 1231, at 
the age of 36 years. His works, confilting of fermons, 
commentaries, and a moral concordance to the bible, were 
publithed at the Hague, in 1641. Nouv. Di&. Hiftor. 

Antony of Pratovecchio, in Tufcany, was educated at 
Florence, and diftinguifhed himfelf in the 15th century, by 
his attempt to form a new code of feudal law. The empe- 
ror Sigiimund created him count and counfellor of the 
empire, and charged him with the execution of this under- 
taking. The refult was a treatife, entitled ** A Courfe of 
Feudal Law,” and publifhed in the year 1428. Although 
the emperor, under the influence of the lawyers, who envied 
the reputation of Antony, refufed his imperial approbation 
of this new code, it was afterwards granted by Frederic III. 
Antony alfo wrote ‘Commentaries on the Decree of Gra- 
tian,” anda ‘‘ General Repertory”? or Lexicon of Jurifpru- 
dence. He died at Bologna about the year 1464. Gen. 
Biog. 

ANTOSIANDRIANS, in Ecclefiaftical Hiflory, a {e& 
of rigid Lutherans, who oppofe the do@rine of Ofiander, 
relating to juftification. Thefe are otherwife denominated 
Ofiandro-maffiges. 

The Antofiandrians deny that man is made juft, with 
that juftice wherewith God himfelf is juft; that is, they af- 
fert, that he is not made effentially, but only imputatively, 
juft; or, that he is not really made juft, but only pronounced 
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ANTRAIGUE, in Geography, a town of France, in 
the department of the Ardeche, and chief place of a can- 
ton, in the diftri& of Privas, ten miles weft of Privas. The 
place contains 1521 and the canton 7401 inhabitants: the 
territory includes 1874 kiliometres and 8 communes. 

ANTRAIN, a town of France, in the department of the 
Ile and Villaine, and chief place of a canton, in the diltn@& 
of Fougeres, feven leagues north-north-ealt of Rennes, and 
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four fouth-ealt of Dol. The place contains 1375 and the 
canton 14,252 inhabitants: the territory includes 220 ki« 
liometres and 10 communes. 

ANTRIM, a county of Ireland, in the province of Ule 
fter, lying at the north-eaftern extremity of the ifland, and 
being one of the molt refpe¢lable in point of culture and 
population. It is wathed on its northern and eaftern fides by 
the north channel, whch divides Ireland from Scotland. On 
the welt, Lough Neagh and the river Bann form a natural 
boundary, except for about five or fix miles near the fea. 
On the fouth-ealt, it has a large eftuary, called Carrickfer- 
gus Bay, or the Lough of Belfaft; and on the fouth lies 
the county of Down, from which it is partly feparated by 
the river Lagan. Its greateft length from north to fouth is 
44 miles (56 Englith), and its greateft breadth 24 (30 
Englifh), containing 387,200 Irihh plantation acres (622,059 
Englifh), and being about 605 (or 972 Englith) fquare 
miles. ‘The number of houfes, according to an official re- 
turn made to the Houfe of Commous, in 1791, is 30,314, 
from which we may eltimate the population at about 
170,000. ‘The number of parifhes is 74, of which 42 only 
have churches, all of them, except one, in the diocefe of 
Downand Connor. This county returns five members to the 
Imperial parliament ; namely, two knights of the hire, and 
one each for the towns of Carrickfergus, Beifaft, and Lif- 
burn. The face of the country, efpecially in the northern 
and eaftern parts of it, is very mountainous, and there are fe- 
veral extenfive bogs, fome of which have been improved, 
and others are very improveable. ‘here is alfo a tra& of 
very rough and high hills on the welt of Belfalt; of which 
Mr. Archur Young obferves, that to their fummits they con- 
filt of exceedingly good loam, and fuch as might be improved 
into good meadow. Of the mountains, Devis near Belfatt, 
Slenith in the middle, and Knocklayd in the northern part 
of the county, are the moft confiderable. The richer and 
more fertile parts of it are well cultivated, producing fine 
crops, efpecially the fouthern extremity, which is in a high 
ftate of beauty and improvement. The linen bufinefs ex- 
tends throughout the whole county, in a manner which 
feems peculiarly favourable to the morals and happinefs of 
the people. The farms are generally very {mall, and chiefly 
in the hands of weavers, who make the web at their own 
houfes, and on their own account, and then carry it to the 
neareft market-town, where it is purchafed by the bleacher. 
They grow their own flax, and generally have a patch of 
oats, fome potatoes, and a cow, which fupply them with 
their ufual diet. The rivers of this county are generally 
{mall, but very numerous: the principal ones are, the Lower 
Bann, a broad and rapid {tream, by which all the waters of 
Lough Neagh are difcharged into the fea; and the Lagan, 
which paffes by Lifburn, and a lictle below Belfaft flows 
into Belfaft Lough. The northern coalt of this county is 
remarkable for its bafaltic pillars, an account ef which will 
be found in the article relating to the Giants’ Caufeway, 
where they are moft confpicuous. The ftupendous promon- 
tories of Bengore and Fairhead (the Robogdium of Ptolemy), 
in particular, are in a great meafure compofed of thefe pil- 
lars. The eaftero coaft has many little bays, on which are 
villages inhabited by fifhermen. At the fouth eaft is a little 
peninfula, called Ifland Magee, which is improperly repre- 
fented in molt maps as an ifland, though conneéted with the 
main land by an ifthmus of more than a mile broad. The 
inhabicants of this county had from an early period a confi- 
derable intercourfe with the adjoining parts of Scotland ; 
and fome Scotch families fettled in it, previoufly to the en- 
couragement given by James I. Thecountefs of Antrim, of 
the family of M*Donnell, defcended from one of thefe, has 
in her poffeffion, according to Mr. Young, 173,000 are : 

this 
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this county, which are let on very long leafes for Soool. per 
annum, and relet for 64,0001. 

Ac prefent the greater part of the inhabitants are of Scotch 
extraction, and mott of them continue attached to the Prefby- 
terianformof worlhip. Theaffizes, ele&tions, &c. for thecounty 
ave held at Carrickfergus, but the quarter-feffions at Antrim. 
Dr. Beaufort’s Memoir; Mr. Young’s Travels in Ireland ; 
Dr. Hamilton’s Letters refpeéting the Coait of Antrim. 

Antrim, a town in the county of the fame name in Ire- 
land, pleafantly fituate on a {mall ftream, called the Sixmile- 
Wetter, which a little below the town empties itfelf into the 
north-eaftern extremity of Lough Neagh. This was a popu- 
lous, thriving place, but was injured fome years ago by the 
defire of the proprietor to increafe his influence in the elec- 
tion of members of pariament. It {till partakes the bene- 
fits of the linen manufaGture ; and the fine yard-wides are 
chiefly bleached and finithed in the neighbourhood of this 
town, Lifburn, and Belfalt. Amongft the diflenting minifters 
of this town were Mr. Abcrnethy and Dr. Duchal, fo well 
known by their writings, both of whom afterwards removed 
to Dublin; and from it that prefbytery took its name, which 
firfk advocated the caufe of religious toleration in the north 
of Ireland. Ata place called Steeple, near Antrim, is one 
of thofe round towers peculiar to Ireland. See Rounp 
Towers. In the ftreets*of ths town, a fmart engagement 
took place on the 7th of June, 1798, between 6000 infur- 
gents, and fome detachments of the regular troops and yeo- 
manry, in which the former were defeated with confiderable 
lofs. Lord O’Neil, a nobleman much refpcGed, received 
a wound from a pike, of which he foon after died. Diftance 
from Dublin 84 miles. W. long. 6° 6’ N. lat. 45° 42’. 

Antrim, or Anrerim, a townbhip of Hilifborough 
county, New Hampthire,in America, having 528 inhabitants, 
incorporated in £777, 75 miles welt from Portfmouth, and 
as many north-weit from Bolton. 

ANTRODOCO, a fmall town of Italy, in the kingdom 
of Naples, fituate in Abruzzo Ulterior, on the {mall river 
Velino, between Aquila and Rieti. 

ANTRON, in Ancient Geography, a town of Greece, in 
that part of Vheflaly, called Phthiotis, fituate at the en- 
trance of the Pelafgic gulf. It was famous for furnifhing 
apes of a large fize. This town exilted in the time of the 
Romans; and in the war againft Perfeus, the conful Lici- 
nius, in the year before Chrilt 171, obtained it by treaty. 

ANTROS, a {mall ifland of France, at the mouth of the 
Garonne, where was ere&ted the tower of Cordouan, which 
ferved as a light-houfe to veflels that entered this river, in 

affing to Bourdeaux. 

ANTRUM Gena, in Anatomy, a large cavity in the bone 
of the upper jaw, which communicates with the noftrils, It 
was thus called by Cafferius, but by Dr. Highmore antrum 
maxille fuperioris. It is alfo frequently called antrum High- 
morianum. Yor a further account of this cavity, fee the de- 
feription of the fuperior maxillary-bone. 

Antrum Pylori, is a term which has been employed to 
exprefs the concavity in the great curvature of the {tomach, 
as it approaches the pylorus. 

Antrum Maxillare, Difeafes of the, in Surgery. The 
cavity of the cheek bone is liable to inflammation and ab- 
{cels. ‘The bone itfelf may become carious, and be followed 
with very ciftrefling confequences. Infeds will fometimes be 
generated within this finus, and produce the molt excruciat- 
ing pain for years together, 

We have already had occafion to notice the treatment of 
abfceffes in the maxillary finus, to which we therefore refer 
our readers, See Asscess, INFLAMMATION, Cariés, and 
Diseases of the Treru. 
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Antrum, in Geography, a mountain of Swiflerland, in 
the Valais, which is a part of the Alps, that may be pafled 
from the Valais into the Milanefe. 

ANTRUSTIIO, in Antiquity, q.d. gui in trufie dominica 
cf, aname given in the Salic law to the king’s vaflal, for 
whofe death that law impofed a compofition of 600 fous. 
Montefq. Sp. of Laws, vol. ti. p. 406. 

ANTULLY, in Geography, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of the Sione and Loire, and chief place of a can- 
ton, in the diltri& of Autun, five miles fouth-calt of Autun. 

ANTWERP, or Anrorrr, in French Anvers, and in 
Spanith Amberes, the capital of a marquifate in Brabant, 
called the Marquifate of Antwerp, and alfo the Marquifate 
of the Holy Roman Empire ; fituate in a large plain on the 
ealtern fide of the Scheld, which is fufliciently deep and 
wide for admitting veffels of great burthen to the quay ; 
and veflcls may be brought by means of canals cut through 
the town to unload at the doors of the warehoufes. It 
ranks the third city in Brabant; it is large and well built, 
and contains 22 fquares, and more than 200 ftreets, which 
are ftraight and broad; and one of them, called the Mere, 
is fo wide, that fix carriages may pafs it abreaft.” At the 
head of this fleet is a crucifix of brafs 33 feet high. The 
cathedral church is a beautiful! and elegant building ; but in 
the courfe of the laft war it was robbed of its richeft orna- 
ments, or the pictures of Rubens, which are now placed in 
the Louvre gallery at Paris. The Stadt-houfe and the Ex- 
change are alfo magnificent ftru€tures. The latter built in 
1531, is the firft building of that kind in Europe, and on the 
model of this were built the exchanges of London and 
Amflerdam. Its pillars are of blue marble, and carved, but 
every one of them in a different ftyle. Antwerp, towards 
the end of the 15th century, when the commerce of Bruges 
declined, and the Englith fixed their ftaple in it, became one 
of the moft celebrated trading towns that ever exifted. 
There were two circumftances in particular, that contributed 
to the great increafe of its commerce and riches ; one was 
the grant -of free fairs for commerce, two of which lafted 
fix weeks, and hither merchants reforted from all parts of 
Chrifterdom, with their merchandife, cuftom free; and at 
thefe fairs great conc-rns were managed, not only in mer- 
chandife, but 1n bills of exchange with all parts of Europe: 
the other was, Portugal’s bringing over in immenfe quan- 
tities, the rich produce of India, firft to Lifbon, and thence 
to Antwerp, as to a kind of half-way port between the 
northern and fouthern parts of Europe. This drew the 
German and other merchants to fettle at Antwerp ;. and 
after the archduke Maximilian had, about the ytar 1499, 
brought Bruges tito fubjeGtion, the merchants of that city 
removed to Antwerp. In 1543, it was enlarged for the. 
third and Jatt time, and encompaffed with new walls, built 
of fine hewn {tone, and beautitully adorned. At this time 
it contained, according to the computation of Guicciardin, 
105,000 inhabitants. When the emperor Charles V. wifhed 
to introduce ihe infernal tribunal of the inguifition into this 
city, about the year 1550, he was awed by the information, 
thar the Englifh merchants would leave the city and country ; 
and this remon{trance proved effeétual ; for upon inquiry the 
emperor found, that the Engiifh merchant adventurers main- 
tamed or employed at leaft about 20,000 perfons in Antwerp 
alolie, befides 30,000 more in other parts of the Netherlands. 
At this time this city, and Hamburgh. pr fleffed the principal 
commerce of th: northern and middle parts of Europe; 
but after the Union of the feven United Provinces, in 157953 
the commerce of Antwerp began to decline ; and this mis- 
fortune was accelerated by the perfecucions of the duke 
@’Alva, and the fack of the town by the duke of Parma, in: 
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1§85, which forced its inhabitants to feek an afylum in 
Holland, and particularly at Amlterdam, whither its trade, 
in confequence of the entire command of the Scheld, was 
transferred. ‘lhe lofs of their trade led them to direé& their 
attention to painting, jewelling, or banking, which they 
have profecuted with fuccefs and reputation ; and they have 
alfo had a confiderable manufactory of tapeltry and lace. 
The future trade and profperity of this city muft depend on 
the reitrictions or enlarrements to which the navigation of 
the Scheld fhall be fubject. This city is the fee of a bifhop ; 
and belides the cathedral, it has feveral other fine churches. 
As to the fortifications of the city, it is encompafled by a 
wall, planted with rows of trees on each fide, and of fuch 
breadth as to admit two carriages abrea{t ; and it is alfo de- 
fended by a pentagonal citadel, erected by the duke d’Alva, 
in 1563, which commands the town and the neighbouring 
country. ‘l'he magiltracy of this city is eleted out of the 
feven patrician families, and conlifts of two burgo-matters 
and 13 echevins, belides inferior magiltrates. Among its 
privilezes, there is one, by which every perfon born in it 
becomes a citizen, though both his father and mother were 
foreigners. 

One of the molt remarkable fieges which hiftory records, 
was that of Antwerp by the duke of Parma in 1585. In 
later times, after the battle of Ramillies, ic furrendered to 
the duke of Marlborough. In 1746, it was taken by the 
French, but reftored to the houfe of Auftria at the treaty 
of Aix-la-Chapelle. Tt was taken by the French in 1792, 
and evacuated in the beginning of 17943 but in July of the 
fame year it furrendered again to the republican troops. 
The navigation of the Scheld was declared free in Augutt 
1794. ‘This city is 25 miles north of Bruffels, and 75 fouth 
of Amfterdam. By the new arrangement fince the revolu- 
tion, it is the principal place of a diftri€t in the department 
of the Deux Neuthes; the place contains 61,S00, and the 
canton 66,480 inhabitants; the territory includes ro kili- 
ometres, and five communes. N. lat. 51° 13’15”. E. long. 4° 
22' Me 

ANTYX, from asvz, in Antiquity, the outermoft round 
or circumference of a fhield. 

ANUA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Paleftine, in 
the tribe of Zebulon, mentioned by Eufebius and Jerom. 
This was alfo the name of a town in the tribe of Ephraim, 
on the borders of that of Benjamin. 

ANVARI, or Anvert, in Biography, one of the moft 
famous of the Perfian poets, was born in a village of Kho- 
rafan, in the 12thcentury. He ttudied as a poor fcholar, at 
the city of Thous, in the college called Manfuriah. As the 
equipages of fultan Sanjiar chanced to pafs by, he inquired into 
the name and condition of a perfon who appeared fo well 
drefled aad mounted, and being told that he was one of the 
fultan’s poets, he became defirous of excelling in aa art that 
was fo much honoured and encouraged, and the next day pre- 
fented to the fultan a poem in praife of him. The prince ap- 
proved it, and immediately attached the author to his perfon. 
T’o him belongs the reputation of having been the firlt who 
refcued the Perfian poetry from impurity and licentioufnefs ; 
and he acquired fuch renown, that the furname of the king 
of Khorafan was conferred upon him. Between him and 
the poet Rafchidi there was carried on a fingular kind of 
conteft; as they were in oppofite interelts, and the latter 
was fhut up in a fortrefs befieged by Sanjiar, they made war 
upon each other by means of miffile pieces of verfe, faftened 
to the points of arrows. Anvari was much addiéted to altro- 
logy; and he prediéted a ftorm which was to happen 
on the day of the conjunction of the feven planets in the 
year 1185, but the day proved fingularly ferene. His ene- 
mics took this occafion to ridicule him, and the fultan re- 
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primanded him. Thus mortified and abufed, he retired firft 
to Meru, and then to Balk, where he wrote a poem in 
which he renounced altrology, and all its prediGtions. He 
died at Balk about 1200, D’Herbelot Bibl. Orient. 
p. tro. 

ANVAT, in Ancient Geography, a town in the ifland of 
Taprobana, according to Ptolemy. 

ANUBINGARA, atown alfo in the fame ifland. 

ANUBIS, in Mythology, a deity worlhipped among the 
Egyptians, the Grecks, and the Romans. Ovid mentions 
this deity, when he fays to Ifis, (Amor. lib. ii. eleg. 13.) 

“Per tua filtra precor, per Anubidis ora verenda.”’ 

The head of this deity was that of a dog, and in Egypt 
efpecially he was regarded as the faith{a! companion of Ofiris 
and Ifis, and received divine honours. Temples and prielts 
were confecrated to him; and his image was borne in all 
religious ceremonies. His temples were denominated Anu- 
bidea. ‘Chis kind of worfhip feems to have commenced in 
Egypt, by confecrating an animal to Anubis, as was the 
cultom with regard to other deities. Soon afterwarda they 
fubftituted the figure of a dog for that of Anubis himfelf, 
and then annexed the head of this animal to a human body, 
as an emblem of the new deity. Thus he is reprefented in 
the ruins of the ancient temples of Egypt, as well as on 
bronzes and marbles in the colletions of antiques. Dio- 
dorus Siculus (lib. i.) fays alfo, that the god called Anubis 
is reprefented with the head of a dog. Virgil, Ovid, Lu- 
cian, and the ancient fathers of the church reprefent him 
under this form, and Virgil (An. lib. viii.) and Ovid (Me- 
tamorph. lib. ix. v. 692.) denominate him the ‘ Barker 
Anubis.”’? Cynopolis, the prefent Minieh, fituated in the 
lower Thebais, was built in honour of Anubis. The prielts 
celebrated his feftivals there with great pomp, and confe- 
crated the dog to him, asa living reprefentation of him. This 
city of dogs, fays Strabo, (lib. xvii. tom. ii. p. 1116) is the 
capital of the Cynopolitan prefecturate. Thefe animals are fed 
there with facred aliments, and religion has decreed them a 
worfhip. The medals of this city bear upon them the figure 
of a man with a dog’s head. But though Cynopolis was 
the centre of the worfhip of Anubis, the whole of Egypt 
adopted it; and to this purpofe Juvenal fays, Sat. xv. v. 3. 

«* Oppida tota canem venerantur.”” 

From the univerfality of the worfhip of this deity pro- 
ceeded the refpe€t which the Egyptians manifelted for 
dogs. This {trange worfhip, however, was not confined to 
the banks of the Nile. The Greeks adopted it not only 
in the time when the Ptolemies blended the worfhip of 
Greece with that of their new fubjects, but in the more 
remote periods of the Greek hiltory. When Rome had 
adopted the ceremonies of Egypt, the emperor Commodus, 
in celebrating the Iliac feafts, fhaved his head, and carried. 
the god Anubis. His ftatue was either of maflive gold or 
gilt, as well as the attributes that accompanied it. Even 
the name of Anubis, derived according to Jablonfki (Pan- 
theon Egypt.) from nub, gold, and annub, gilt, fignifies gilded. 

But what was the fignification of this emblematical deity? 
What is the natural meaning concealed under it? Plutarch, 
in his Treatife of Ifis and Ofiris (Oper. tom. ii. p. 368), 
explains this. ‘The circle which touches and feparates 
the two hemifpheres, receiving the name of horizon, is 
caled Anubis. He-is reprefented under the form of a dog, 
becaufe that animal watches night and day.” St. Clement 
of Alexandria, well informed concerning the myftic theo- 
logy of the Egyptians, favours this explication. The two 
dogs, fays he, (Strom. v. tom. ii. p. 671), the two Anubis 
are the fymbols of two hemifpheres, which environ the 
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that thefe animals, the faithful guardians of men, indicate 
the tropics, which guard the fun on the north and the fouth, 
like porters. According to the former of thefe interpreta- 
tions, the priefts, regarding Anubis as the horizon, gilded 
his ftatue, to denote that this circle, receiving the firlt rays 
of the fun, appears fparkling with brightnefs on his rifing ; 
and that at his fetting he refleéts his latt rays upon the earth. 
In their facred fables they faid, that Anubis was the illegi- 
timate fon of Ofiris. In fa, he only gives to the earth 
a borrowed light, and never can be efteemed like Horus, 
as the father of the day, or as the legitimate offspring of 
Oliris, We may add, that the vifible horizon turning with 
the fun, is his infeparable companion. According to the 
latter explication, which makes Anubis to reprefent the 
tropics, he is alfo the faithful guardian of Ifis and Ofiris. 
In reality, the courfe of the fun and of the moon is con- 
tained between the circles in which the folftices occur, with- 
out deviating from them. Thefe limits afligned by the 
author of nature, might therefore, in hieroglyphic language, 
be reprefented by a divinity with the head of a dog, who 
feemed to oppofe their paflage on the fide of the two poles. 
The other opinion, however, feems to be more natural, and 
more analogous to the ideas of the priefls. Upon the 
whole it is not unreafonable to imagine, that Anubis was, 
at firft, only a fymbolical image, invented by aitronomers, 
to convey a ferfible expreffion of their difcoveries; that 
afterwards the people, accuftomed to fee it in their temples, 
which were the depofitaries of {cience, adored it as a deity ; 
and that the priefts favoured their ignorance by conneéting 
it with their religion. The worfhip of Anubis introduced 
that of the dog, which became his emblem. Almoft all 
the gods of the Gentiles have originated in this manner. 
Before the invention of writing, men made ufe of hierogly- 
phics or imitative figures to convey their ideas; thofe 
hieroglyphics remained in their fan¢tuaries, and the priefts 
alone preferved the knowledge of them. In the end, thefe 
allegorical figns no longer reprefented the real meaning of 
things to vulgar underftandings, but the exterior forms and 
figures only, which became the objeéts of fuperftition. Sa- 
vary’s Letters, vol. ii. p. 488—495. 

Siris or Ofiris (fays Bruce, Travels into Abyffinia, vol. i. 
p- 412.) was not the fun, but Syrius or the dog-itar, repre- 
fented under the figure of a dog, becaufe of the warning he 
gave to Atbara, where the firlt obfervations were made at 

~ his heliacal nifing, or his difengaging himfelf from the rays 

fof the fun, fo as to be vilble to the naked eye. He was 
the ‘‘ Latrator Anubis,” and his firft appearance was figu- 
ratively compared to the barking of a dog by the warning 
it gave to prepare for the approaching inundation of the 
Nile. This, he thinks, was the firlt hieroglyphic ; and Ifis, 
Ofiris, and Tot, were fubfequent inventions relating to it. 
In this opinion he is confirmed by confidering, that in the 
city of Axum, once a large city, there is not any other 
hieroglyphic befides that of the dog-ftar. 

At Rome they had many ftatues of Anubis, the principal 
of which are two in the Villa Albani, and one in the Bar- 
barini palace. Anubis is frequently reprefented in pic- 
tures, &c. with a dog’s head, holding in one hand a branch 
of palm, and in the other a caduceum, or Merecury’s wand. 

ANUBUS, in Entomelogy, a {pecies of spHinx that in- 
habits Surinam, and is figured by Cramer. The anterior 
wings are {ub-ferruginous, pofterior wings black with a row 
of whitifh fpots. Fabricius. A black {pot in the middle, 
and a large brown f{pot.with a few ftreaks near the margin 
of the anterior wings. 

ANUCHTA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia, in 
Sufiana, according to Ptolemy, 
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ANVERS, D’, Henry, earl of Danby, in Biography,. 


is here introduced, as being founder of the botanic garden 
at Oxford. In the year 1622, he purchafed five acres of 
land in the vicinity of Oxford, which he took care to ftock 
with numerous foreign as well as indigenous plants; and 
having ereéted hot-houfes and other neceflary buildings, gave 
it to the univerfity in 1631. He alfo endowed it with an an- 
nual rental, for the fupport of a gardener and proper af- 
fiftants ; and of a botanical profeflor, to teach the f{cience 
to the ftudents of the univerfity. Dr. Sherard augmented 
the eftate of the garden, by a donation of 5ool., to enable 
the curators to enlarge the confervatory; and prefented 
them with a large number of exotic plants, and a handfome 
colleétion of books on the fubjeét of botany. 

ANVERSA, in Geography, a town of Italy in Naples, 
five miles weft of Solmona. 

ANUI Bouscue, a river of Siberia, which runs into the 
Kolima, eight leagues eaft of Niznei Novimfkoi. 

Anut Sachoi, a river of Siberia, which runs into the 
Kolima, nine leagues eaft of Niznei Novimfkoi. 

ANVIL, a {mith’s utenfil, ferving to place the work on, 
to be hammered or forged. 

The face, or uppermoft furface of the anvil muft be very 
flat and [mooth, without flaws; and fo hard, that a file will 
not touchit. At one end there is fometimes a pike, bickern, 
or beak-iron, for the rounding of hollow work. The whole 
is ufually mounted on a firm wooden block. 

Forged anvils are better than thofe of caft work ; and 
the beft have the upper part made of fteel. Lockfmiths 
have a fmaller kind of anvil, called the flake, which is. 
moveable, and placed ordinarily on their work bench. Its 
ufe is for fetting {mall cold work ftraight, or to cut or 
punch on with the cold chifel or cold punch. 

Anvit Jfland, in Geography, an ifland of the Pacific 
Ocean, on the north-weft coaftof America, fo called from 
the fhape of the mountain that compofes it, and lying in 
N. Jat. 49° 30’. W. long. 237° 3’. 

ANVILLE, Jean Baptiste Bourcuicnron dD’, in 
Biography, geographer to the king of France, and adjun&- 
geographer to the Academy of Sciences, was born at Paris, 
July the 11th, 1697. D’Anville poffeffed a peculiar talent: 
and difpofition for geographical refearches; and the prin- 
cipal part of his time was devoted to this kind of employ- 
ment. Accordingly he colle@ed, from the perufal of an- 
cient and modern authors of various defcriptions, fuch as 
geographers, hiftorians, travellers, and even poets, mate- 
rials for his main purpofe, which was, the conflru€tion of 
charts, and the accurate adjultment of the fituation of dif- 
ferent places. At the age of 22, he began to publifh fome 
of thofe charts which have given celebrity to his name. To 
every chart of importance he annexed an account of the au- 
thorities upon which he depended, and of the means. by. 
which he obtained neceflary information; and this he did 
not with felfith views, or for the purpofes of oltentation, but 
from a con{fcioufnefs of the affiduity and extent of his ine 
quiries, and in order to enable others-to form a competent 
judgment for themfelves. The fuccefs of his invelligations, 
and the reputation he acquired, were owing partly to the 
natural vigour of his mind, and perhaps principally to his- 
indefatigable ftudy ; for he is faid to have devoted, for 50 
years of his life, 15 hours of every:day to ftudy. To iis re- 
clufe mode of life it was probably owing, that though he was 
cheerful, modeft, and unafluming, his decifions on the pecu- 
liar objeéts of his ttudy were more pofitive and dogmatical: 
than they would have been if he had accuftomed himfelf: 
more to the fociety and converfation of literary mem. In 
the year 1773, the Academy of Sciences appointed him ad- 
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jun-geographer; and though he was then near 80 years 
of age, he | ued feveral memoirs to that learned body. 
His known talents for geographical refearch, and the elteem 


in which be was held by the learned of all Europe, enabled 
tan immenfe and valuable mals of charts of 
which was purchafed by the king of 
France a few years before his death. Having completed 
he refigned himfelf to that 
decay of his faculties, which might naturally be expected at 
the clofe of fuch a life as his; and after an interval of two 
years, during which his infirmities increafed, he died on the 
28th of January 1782, in the 85th year of his age. He 
married in 1730, and two daughters furvived him. His 
principal works are as follow: ‘* Geographic ancienne 
abrégee,’”’? 1708, 3 vols. r2mo.; to which are annexed the 
anthor’s maps of ancient geography, and a complete fyitem 
of this fcience: ‘* Traité des Mefures Itineraires Anciennes 
et Moderres,’? 1769, 8vo.; ‘* Diflertation fur l’étendue de 
Pancienne Jerufalem,” 1747, Svo.; * Memoire fur Egypte 
ancienne et moderne, avec une Defcription du Golphe Ara- 
bique,’? 1760, 4to. 5 Etats formés in Europe aprés la 
chute de l’Empire Romain en Occident,’’? 1771, 4to. 
« Notice de Pancienne Gaule, tirée des monumens Romains,” 
1761, 4to. ‘To thefe may be added,a work intitled, ** Me- 
{ure de Ja Terre fous ’ Equateur,”’ occafioned by the difcuf- 
fion of the oblate figure of the earth, and founded on erro- 
neous principles. Hilt. de Acad. Royal Paris, 1782. 
Nouv. Di&. Hit. 

Anvitce, or Mitrer’s Town, in Geography, a town of 
America, in Dauphine county, Pennfylvama, at the head of 
Tulphehocken Creek ; eighteen miles north-eait by eaft from 
Harrifburgh, and 65 north-welt from Philadelphia. 

ANUISKAIA, a fortrefs of Siberia, 50 miles welt- 
north-weit of Biifk. N.lat. 52°. E, long. 93°. 

ANUROGRAMMUM, in Ancient Geography, a town 
in the ifland of Taprobana, according to Ptolemy. 

ANUS, in Anatomy, is the termination of the inteftinnm 
re€tum. It is kept contraéted and clofed by a fphinéter 
mufcle, and {upported in its fituation by two mufcles named 
levatores ani. 

Anus is a name which was abfurdly applied to a {mall 
hole leading from the third to the fourth ventricle of the 
brain. It is now called foramen commune poflerius. 

Anus, Difecfes of the, in Surgery. The complaints 
which moft commonly affe& this part of the body, are, Ex- 
cRESCENCES, AsscEsses, Fistura#, Pires or He- 
morRuorDs,. Prorapses, and ImperFoRATION. Each 
of thefe diforders is deferibed in its proper place. It will 
be only neceffary at prefent to treat of the artificial anus. 

Artificial anus is a preternatural paflage through the ab- 
dominal ring, occafioned by an adhefion being formed, after 
gangrenous hernia, between the upper end of the inteftine 
and the abdominal ring, leaving an orifice, through which, 
inftead of through the natural pafflage of the anus, the ex- 
crements are continually voided. This circumftance occurs 
when, after a gangrenous hernia has been opened, the gan- 
grenous part cut away, and the excrements evacuated, the 
intefline does not re-unite. Sometimes it occurs without the 
afliflance, nay, even againft the with of the furgeon, when, 
for example, his attempt to produce the reunion of the 
inteftine does not fucceed ; fometimes he muft endeavour to 
promote it, namely, when for’a confiderable time before he 
was called in, the feces have been voided folely through the 
abdominal ring, whilit nothing has pafled through the anus ; 
and confequently there is reafon to believe that the lower 
portion of the inteftine is already contraéted, or even clofed, 
fo that the natural paffage for the feces can no more be re- 
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ftored. Sometimes the furgeon muft do all in his power to 
prevent its produion, and endeavour to promote the re* 
union of the inteftine. This is particularly neceflary when 
the inteflinal canal has been opened, in confequence of gan- 
grene, at no great diltance from the flomach; for example, 
in the jejunum, as in that cafe the patient would die from 
inanition. Sometimes it is arbitrary, whether the furgeon 
fhall promote the formation of an artificial anus, or endeavour 
to make the inteltine re-unite ; as when the cafe is a recent 
one, and a contraction of the lower portion of the inteftine 
is noc yet to be apprehended ; and when the gangrenous 
part is fituated at the middle or inferior part of the ileum, 
or even at the beginning of the colon, fo that there is no 
reafon to fear that the patient will fall into a marafmus or 
watting, in confequence of the formation of an artificial 
anus. 

When the furgeon wifhes to promote the formation of an 
artificial anus, he mutt firft carefully examine which is the 
fuperior portion of the inteltine ; and this he may, in gene- 
ral, know, by obferving through which the excrements are 
difcharged. However, as this is not always a certain mark 
of diltinétion, he may let the patient fwallow a few fpoon- 
fuls of oil, after which he may diltinguifh the fuperior por= 
tion of the inteftine with certainty, by obferving from 
whence the oily difcharge proceeds. ‘Through this end of 
the inteftine he then pafles a thread, which he faftens with 
adhefive plafter to the external fkin, in order that it may not 
be diawn back into the cavity of the abdomen. This ope- 
ration, however, is not often neceflary, as both ends of the 
inteftine generally adhere within and behind the abdominal 
ring. The lower portion of the inteftine muft then be 
cleared by glyfters and purgative injeétions ; and it may be 
fuffered to lie in the wound, in order to avoid the inconve- 
niences which might arife from returning it into the abdo- 
minal cavity. At the end of the cure, a plug of {ponge 
fhould be introduced into the upper orifice, to prevent its 
contraéting, and occafioning an impediment to the difcharge 
of the fzces. 

With refpe& to the formation of an artificial anus, 
however, the moft rational pra€tice is to leave the whole to 
nature. The furgeon, in general, has done all that he can 
when he has opened the gangrenous hernia, feparated the 
gangrenous portion, and evacuated the excrements from the 
inteltines ; after which nature either re-unites the inteftine, — 
or does not re-unite it, in which cafe an artificial anus is 
formed, with regard to which the furgeon has nothing to 
do befides what has already been mentioned. If the fur- 
geon wifhes from the very firft to form an artificial anus, he 
fhould immediately introduce pledgits inte the fuperior ex- 
tremity of the inteftine, whereby the re-union of the two 
ends will be prevented. 

His next bufinefs muft be to endeavour to obviate the in- 
conveniences arifing from the involuntary difcharge of the 
excrements through an unufvual paflage, and to keep the 
parts clean. For receiving the matters difcharged, he may 
faften a receptacle of horn or ftrong leather to the body by 
means of-a {trap, in fuch a manner that its erifice refts 
upon the artificial anus. Dr. Richter (Abhandlung von 
den Bruechen. neue Aufg. Goettingen, 1785, page 458.) 
propofes, for the fame purpofe, an elaftic rupture-bandage, 
having a piece of fponge faflened under its head, which 
covers and clofes the artificial anus in fuch a manner as to 
prevent both the accefs of the air and the difcharge of the 
feces; and to fupply the place of a fphin@er, without 
either irritating or rubbing the orifice. Whenever the pa- 
tient wifhes to difcharge either feces or wind, he muft take 
it off, M. Loeffler (Archiv. der pra&tiichen Arzneykuntt, 
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&e. Leipzig, 1785. b. i. p. r15.), however, has found the 
ufe of this bandage to be attended with fome inconve- 
niencies, which, he thinks, may be avoided by one of a dif- 
ferent conftruétion. In the pelotte of the bandage he di- 
rected a hole to be made, an inch in diameter, and a var- 
nifhed leathern receptacle to be adapted to its outer margin. 

As the {phin&ter is wanting, a prolapfus of the inteftine 
may more eafily be produced through an artificial anus than 
through the natural one. Such a prolapfed inteitine may 
fometimes be eafily reduced with the hand; fometimes 4t is 
reduced fpontaneoufly, merely by the patient lying down 
upon his back. When this is not the cafe, the patient 
fhould conftantly lie on his back, every exertion of the 
body fhould be carefully avoided, and gentle preffure per- 
manently applied, by which means the prolapfus will gene- 
rally be effected in a longer or fhorter {pace of time: force 
ought never to be applied, as by too hafty and forcible re- 
dudtion of the inteftine the iliac paffion might ealily be ex- 
cited. A prolapfus of the lower portion of the inteftine is 
in general far more difficult to be reduced than that of the 
upper portion ; and frequently it cannot be reduced at all, 
the inteftine being contraéted, or even entirely clofed, be- 
hind the prolapfed part. Such herniz ought never to be 
fuffered to attain too large a fize, as in that cafe it may be- 
come impoffibie to reduce them ; they may particularly alfo 
prevent the difcharge of the excrements, and occafion the 
death of the patient. By ufing an elaflic bandage, the 
head of which is provided on its inner fide with a fponge, 


. which covers and gently compreffes the artificial anus, both 


the production of fuch a prolapfus, and its recurrence after 
having been reduced, may be prevented. Mr. Lange 
(Schmuckers vermifchte chirurgifche Schriften, &c. b. ii. 
p. 298.) has fhewn that fuch a hernia may aCtually become 
frangulated. He mentions an inftance in which the in- 
teitine hung down a foot in length, and was fo turgid with 
blood, that it was impoffible to reduce it. He was, there- 
fore, obliged to enlarge the artificial anus and abdominal ring 
by an incifion, after which the redu€tion was eafily per- 
formed. 

It is always a dubious undertaking to attempt to clofe up 
an artificial cous of a pretty long ftanding, and reltore 
the difcharge of the excrements by the natural paflage. 
However, when ftill fome part of the excrements is dif- 
charged by the natural anus, when clyfters can be thrown 
in by that paflage, efpecially when the artificial anus is of 
no long ftanding, and we can be affured that the lower por- 
tion of the inteftine is ftill open, we may make the attempt 
to clofe the artificial anus. That even where the artificial 
anus is already of long ftanding, the cure is ftill poffible, 
has been proved by a cafe related by Mr. Deflault. The 
difeafe had already continued for the {pace of four years, the 
inteftine was protruded out of the body, in the form of a 
cylinder, nine inches in length ; and its membranes were fo 
much thickened and hardened, that it appeared more than 
temerity to attempt the reduGtion of fo confiderable a mafs. 
The patient had difcharged nothing from the reCtum fince 
he had received his wound; every two or three months, 
however, he had a ftool, by which he voided a whitifh hard 
kind of fubftance. Mr. Deffault applied a fimple bandage 
over the whole tumor from the top to the bottom, in fuch a 
manner that the turns of the bandage applied clofe over 
each other, leaving only a {mall opening at the point, for 
the purpofe of difcharging the feculent matter, which con- 
fifted of half-digefted aliments. When by this means the 
inteftine had been reftored to its natural fize, on the fourth 
day, he direéted it to be raifed up into a perpendicular di- 
a : ie having introduced his finger into the orifice of 
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the inteftine, whilft he preffed the inteftine itfelf with his 
other hand, in order to prevent the protrufion of the parts, 
he extricated the inteltine, fo that it now contracted into it~ 
felf, and confequently the hernia was reduced. The orifice 
of the inteftine, through which the excrements were voided, 
was clofed by means of a plug three inches long, and made 
of a piece of linen rolled up, which was introduced into 
the orifice, and feeured by means of the common inguinal 
bandage. His intention with this plug was, that it fhould 
be withdrawn twice a day, in order to afford a paflage to 
the feces ; but foon after the reduction of the inteftine, fiatus 
were feveral times difcharged through the anus; and foon 
afterwards fluids ; which, in the courfe of the following 
days, acquired more confiftence, fo that on the eighth day 
the plug was no longer ufed, but the exteraal orifice merely 
covered and fecured with pledgits of lint, compreffes, and 
the cufhion of an elaftic bandage: by this means the dif- 
charge of the excrements through the preternatural orifice 
was prevented, and its natural paflage by the reCtum perma- 
nently re-eftablifhed. 

But, in general, the attempt to clofe up an artificial anus 
is not unattended with difficulty and danger ; and it ought 
never to be rifked, unlefs when the vicinity of the orilice to 
the ftomach gives rife toinanition, or a confumption, or 
fome other material inconvenience.’ But even in thefe cir- 
cumftances, Prof. Richter thinks we ought to ufe gentler 
means of alleviating the fymptoms, and with a view to the 
cure. He recommends to keep the orifice of the attificial 
anus conttantly clofed, by means of the bandage above 
mentioned, whereby the chylous fluids will be detained 
longer in the alimentary canal, and a greater abforption of 
the nutritive parts take place; to let the patient take only 
ealily digeltible, very nourifhing, and fluid aliments; and to 
avoid whatever might tend to accelerate the paflage of the 
aliments through the inteftinal canal. By thefe means he 
thinks that the above mentioned inconveniencies may gene- 
rally be remedied. 

Anus, in Botany, denotes the pofterior opening of a 
monepetalous flower. 

Anus, in Conchology, a {pecies of murex in the order of 
teflacea vermes, having a veiny fhell with membranaceous di- 
lated lips, gibbous reticulate-tuberculate aperture, finuous 
and ereét at the end. It is the auris hirfuta of Rumpf. 
Muf. t. 24; found in the Mediterranean, and the ocean 
contiguous to the fouthern part of Afia: the fhell is about 
three inches long, for the moft part brown, with white 
bands, and an almoft triangular aperture. Gmelin. 

ANWEILLLER, in Geography, a town fituate in the 
duchy of Deux Ponts, ceded to France by the treaty of 
Weltphalia; eight miles welt of Landau. It is the chief 
place of a canton in the diftri& of Deux Ponts, and depart- 
ment of Mont-Tonerre: the place contains 1,841, and the 
canton 12,690, inhabitants ; the territory includes 24 com- 
munes. 

ANXA, in Ancient Geography, the name given by the 
Romans to Caruipouis. 

ANXANUM, Lancrano, or Ancrano, a confider- 
able town of Italy, which was the capital of the people 
called Frentani. It was fituate in Latium, near the mouth 
of the Sagrus. ; 

ANXI, in Geography, a town of Italy, in the kingdom 
of Naples, and province of Bafilicata, eight miles fouth- 
eaft of Potenza. 

ANXUR, in Ancient Geography, a town of the Volfciy 
called by the Greeks and Latins Tarracina, fituate at the 
lower extremity of a {mall gulf to the eaft of the Circean 
promontory. In allufion to its fituation on a mountain, 
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Martial calls it “ fuperbus “Anxur.’? Jupiter a&upos, or 
the beardlefs Jupiter, was worfhipped in this town ; and at 
the diftance of three miles from it were a grove and waters 
confecrated to the goddels Feronia, mentioned by Horace, 
lib i. fat. 3. 

ANYM, a town of Paleftine, placed by Jofhua in the 
tribe of Judah; and fuppeicd by Calmet to be the fame 
with Anam or Anem. 

ANZABAS, a river of Afia, which, according to 
Ammianus Marcellinus, was not far from the Tigris. 

ANZA, in Geography, a river of Italy, which runs into 
the Tofa near Ugogna, in the principality of Piedmont. 

ANZAR, a town of Turquettan, in the vicinity of the 
northern part of China, where Tamerlane diced. 

ANZERMA, a town and province of Popayan in 
South America, fituate on the river Coca, and having mines 
of gold. N. lat. 4° 58’. 

NZIKO. See Ansixo. 

ANZITA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia, 
fituate on a {mall river, near the eaft of the Euphrates. 

ANZUQUI, in Geography, a town of Japan, in the 
ifland of Niphon, upon the ealtern fide of the gulf of Macao. 

ANZUQUIAMA, a town of the kingdom of Mino: 
the territory fo called was the paradife of Nubunanga, who 
went from the fovereignty of Mino to that of Japan. 

AOAYS, a town of Spain, in Navarre, on the river 
Yrate, feven leagues from Pampeluna. 

AOBRIGA, or Aosarica, in Ancient Geography, atown 
of Spain, called alfo Abobrica and Abobriga. 

AOCHARA, a town of Africa, in the kingdom of 
Algiers, between Tenez and Sercelles. 

AONA, or Aonians, in Ancient Geography, a people of 
Beeotia, who jointiy with the Hyantesfucceeded the Eéteres. 
At the arrival of Cadmus, according to Paufanias (in Boeot. 
c. 5.), the Hyantes took uparms to oppofe him ; but the Ao- 
nians fubmitted, and were afterwards incorporated with the 
Pheenicians. The Aonians derived their name from Aonia. 

Aownta, an ancient name given to Beeotia. 

AONIDES, in Mythology, the appellation of the Mufes, 
derived from the mountains of Bceotia, where they were 
particularly honoured, called the Aonian mountains. 

AONIS, in Entomology, a {pecies of papitto (Nymp. 
Gem.) found in India. The wings are angulated, grey, 
anterior pair clouded with yellow: a large and {mall eye- 
fhaped fpot above. Cramer, Gmelin, &c. 

AORASIA, formed of a, priv. and opz», I fee, denotes 
invifibility, and was applied by the ancients to the gods ; 
for they apprehended that, in their intercourfe with man, 
they never fhewed themfelves face to face, but were diftin- 
guifhed, as they retired, by their backs. Thus Neptune, 
as Homer reprefents him (Iliad ii.), affumed the form of 
Calchas in converfing with the two Ajaxes, and was known 
merely as he withdrew by his majeltic gait and ttep. Venus 
alfo, according to Virgil, appeared to Aéneas under the 
form of an huntrefs; but fhe difcovered herfeif in her re- 
treat by her radiant head, flowing robe, and dignified move- 
ment. 

AORISTIA, in the Sceptic Philofophy , denotes that ftate 
of the mind, where we neither affert nor deny any thisg 
pofitively, but only fpeak of things as feeming or appearing 
to us in fuch a manner. 

The aoriitia is one of the great points or terms of fcep- 
ticilm, to which the philofophers of that denomination had 
continual recourfe by way of explication or fubterfuge. 
Their adverfaries, the dogmatilts, charged them with dog- 
matifing, and afferting the principles and pofitions of their 
fe& to be true and ceriain. 
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AORISTUS, compounded of «, privatine, and bpi%v, to 
limit, in the Greek Grammar, an indefinite and indetermis 
nate kind of tenfe, which fometimes expreffes the prefent, 
fometimes the future, but molt frequently the patt time. 

The Greeks have two aorilli; the Latins have none. 

Dr. Beattie, in his “ Theory of Language,’ (Part ii. 
ch. 2.), giving an account of the Greek tenfes, omits the 
fecond aorift as well as the fecond future; becaufe he confi- 
ders them as unneceflary. Some grammarians, he fays, are 
of opinion, that the firft aorift fignifies time palt in general ; 
and the fecond, indefinite time paft ; and that the firlt future 
denotes a nearer, and the fecond a more remote futurity. 
But this he apprehends to be mere conjecture, unfupported 
by proof; and he inclines rather to the fentiments of thofe 
who teach, that the fecond future and fecond aorift have no 
meaning different from the firft future and the firlt aorift ; 
and that they are the prefent and imperfe& of fome obfo- 
lete theme of the verb; and, when the other theme came 
into ufe, were retained for the fake of variety, or, by ac- 
cident, with a preterite and future fignification. In this 
opinion Lord Monboddo concurs ; and he has endeavoured 
to {trengthen it by the teftimony of fome ancient gramma- 
rians. Dr. Browne, in his “ Brief Stri€tures on certain 
Obfervations of Lord Monboddo refpeéting the Greek 
Tenfes”? (See Tranfaétions of the Royal Irth Academy 
for 17809, or vol. iit. part li. p. 11, &c.), has controverted’ 
this opinion. Avorills, or indefinites, he obferves, are fome- 
times fo called, becaufe they are ufed for many tenfes indif- 
ferently, palts, prefents, and futures: fometimes, becaufe 
they do not mark any precife point of time when an aGion 
happened, but only exprefs that it did happen: fometimes, 
becaufe the verb, when ufed in thefe tenfes, doth not ex- 
prefs whether the aétion fignified be perfeéted or imperfe&. 
In this laft fenfe he ufes the term aorilt ; and by definite, he 
means the fenfe in which the verb expreffes the perfeGtion of 
the action. Having thus defined the meaning which he 
annexes to the term aorift, he allows that both the aorifts 
are often ufed, without difcrimination, as mere paft indefi- 
nites; but he maintains, that the firft aorift has much more 
frequently a definite meaning than the fecond; whereas the 
fecond appears in nine inftances out of ten to be ufed inde- 
finitely. Grammarians have obferved, that the firft aorift 
is oftener introduced to denote the pait perfeét time, than 
their preterperfeét tenfe itfelf; and hence he argues, that its 
proper meaning is of a definite nature, and that it is not pro- 
perly an aorift. Sznétius, he alleges, feems to have been of 
this opinion, when he calls the fecond only by the name of 
aorift. He then proceeds to fhew, that fuch a definite, as 
he conceives the firit aorift to be, was wanting in the Greek 
language, and is not fupplied by the preterperfeét ; which 
implies, that the a€tion has been done, and itill continues 
to be done. In the Greek language there muft be fome 
other tenfe for exprefling the time of the performance of an 
action which was perfeéted at a time pait, and has ceafed to 
continue. Dr. Clarke has affigned to this office the tenfe 
ufvally called the preterpluperfe&; but in Dr. Browne’s 
opinion, witheut fufficient authority, as that tenfe exprefles 
fomething more. He has recourfe, therefore, for this pur- 
pofé, to the firft aorift, the original intention of which was 
to exprefs the real preterperfect time of philofophical gram- 
mar. In the Latin and Englifh languages we have'no diver= 
lity of tenfes, or of fingle words, to exprefs whether a palt 
ation has been done lately, or a long time fince. It is 
only from the tone of the fpeaker, from the circumftances 
of the event, or from the context, that we can find out the 
difference. To fupply the defeé&t which thefe languages la- 
bour under, in their aéive voice, in not diftinguifhing, by 
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different founds or words, the difference between what was 
lately perfeéted, and that which was perfected fome time 
ago; and in the paffve, in not making this diftinction ex- 
cept by the help of auxiliary verbs ; the Greeks, accord- 
ing to Dr. Browne, invented their firft aorift ; and intended 
by it to indicate the latter, as the preterperfeét indicated the 
former. When Afchimedes rufhes out of the bath, after 
having made his celebrated difcovery, he exclaims évpnxe, 
becaufe he had juft at that moment found out and folved 
the difficulty. But when Neftor (Homer Il. i. v. 260, 261.) 
fpeaks of ancient days and ancient heroes with whom he 
had been converfant, he fpeaks in the aorift, opssociv aeree 
Uuiy Avpecw wulance. When Demofthenes fuppofes the 
queftion r:Oynxe Didsrwos 3 it follows, that if it had been fo, 
and any perfon had fuddenly announced it, he would have 
Feplied zefvmxe. But when Chryfis (Il. i. v. 40.) alludes to 
aGtions formerly and frequently performed by him, he ufes 
the aorift, “if I have ever crowned your altars or burnt 
victims,”? Zen} and zxna. 

Moroever, the probability that the Greek language had 
a diftin@& tenfe to denote what had ‘lately, or what had 
Jong fince happened, is augmented by the confideration that 
they had a tenfe to exprefs what was foontocome. As 
they had a “ paulo-poft future,” they might alfo have had a 
« paulo ante preterit.” 

lf an aétion be f{poken of which has been often done, 
the Greeks generally ufe the firft aorift. Thus, in the be- 
ginning of the ‘Cyropedia,’”? where Xenophon reflects 
how many democracies have been reduced, and how many 
oligarchies fubverted, cafes frequent in human affairs, 
he ufes the firft aorift: thus alfo he expreffes, in the 
beginning of the ‘* Memorabilia,” his frequent furprife 
at the errors refpeéting Socrates; ‘* I have often 
wondered,” in the firft aorift. This is alfo the cafe in the 
example of Neftor above mentioned ; and in fimiles, where 
a comparifon is made with fomething frequently occurring, 
the firft aorift is generally ufed. In fuch cafes, no particular 
time at which the action happened is fpecified, but an a€tion 
which has often paffed is mentioned, without determining 
any precife time. The fecond aorift, on the other hand, 
which generally refers to a particular time, is feldom if ever 
ufed to denote a frequentative ; although lord Monboddo 
has affizned this office to this as well as to the firfl aorift. 

To clofe this article, we may obferve, that definite tenfes 
are thofe which limit both the times of the perfon and of 
the a&tion: whereas thofe tenfes which leave the nature of 
the aétion wholly undecided, and take no notice whether it 
be finifhed or unfinifhed, are indefinite, or aorifts; e.g. “1 
write,”’ is the aorift of the prefent tenfe , “ I wrote,”’ is the 
aorift of the paft ; and “TI fhall write,” is the aorift of the 
future. 

AORNUS, in Ancient Geography, a town of Battriana, 
fituate to the eaft of Baétra. 

Aornus was alfo a place of Epirns, according to Pliny ; 
belongingto the Threfprotiz, according to Paufanias ; whence 
iffued an exhalation that was fatal to birds which flew over 
it ; and where, it is faid, they invoked the dead to predi& 
future events. In this place were a temple and grove confe- 
crated to the Manes. 

Aorxus, Rock of, a name given to a high mountain of 
India, fituate in the modern diflri& of Bijore, and deriv- 
‘ing its name from «, priv. and ogus, bird, exprefling its 
great elevation, which was fuppof-d to be above the fight 
ofa bird. The circuit of it was, according to Arrian, 200 
fladia or about 18 or 20 miles; its height about 17 fur 
longs; and the accefs to it was ouly by one narrow path, 
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cut out of the rock. On the fummit was a great extent of 
arable and patture land, with fprings of water ; fo that a 
garrifon of 1000 men might fubhilt, without any extraneous 
fupply. It may be fuppofed to be fomewhat fimilar to 
Gwalier, or Rotas Gur, in Bahar. Some have faid, that 
the Indus paffed by Aornus ; but this, fays Mr. Rennell 

Memoir, &c. p. 174.), could not be the cafe; becaufe the 
diftri€&t of Sowhad Proper lies between the Indus aad Bi- 
jore, according tothe Ayeen Acbaree. The fiege and cap- 
ture of this fort were among the moft celebrated exploits of 
Alexander in his Indian expedition. Hercules was faid to 
have attempted it in vain; but Arrian informs us, that this 
was a groundlefs report ; and that it was a fable, probably 
invented by fome of Alexander’s flatterers to magnify his 
enterprife. Whilft he was preparing for the fiege, an old 
man and his two fons, who had long lived in a cavern of 
the mountain, offered to fhew him a private way of afcend- 
ing it; anda deputation of light-armed troops, under the 
command of Ptolemy, was fent to accompany them. As 
foon as they were fafely lodged, they caufed a lighted torch 
to be ere€ted on a pole in.their camp, as a fignal to Alex- 
ander. Alexander, attempting the ordinary paflage with a 
body of troops, was repulfed with great flaughter. But 
Ptolemy attacking the Indians in the rear, whillt Alexander 
renewed the aflault, a fecond repulfe took place. Upon this 
Alexander, perceiving that the ftrength of the Indians de- 
pended on the narrownefs and declivity of the paflage, gave 
orders to fell a quantity of trees, and to fill the cavities 
between the plain on which the Indians were encamped, and 
the higheft of his own advanced pofts. Thefe meafures were 
at firft derided by the Indians ; but as foon as they began to 
feel the effe&ts of the miffile weapons of the Macedonians, 
they propofed terms of furrender. Alexander, fufpecting 
that they merely wanted to gain time, and to make their 
efcape, took the advantage of their defcent ; and having 
gained poffeffion of the deferted rock, he then made a 
fignal for the forces to fall upon the flying Indians. The 
fugitives, hearing their loud fhout, were fo terrified, that 
many of them fell from the rocks and precipices, and were 
dafhed to pieces, and the reft were cut off in the roads. 
Anc. Un. Hitt. vol. vii. p. 398. 

AORSI, a people who, according to Strabo, inhabited 
the banks of the Tanais. They afterwards extended them- 
{elves along the northern parts bordering on the Cafpian fea, 
and carried on a commerce in gold and other articles of 
merchandife between India and Babylon. 

AORTA, formed of ener, which lignifies a bag, chef, 
&e. in Anatomy, the great artery proceeding from the 
left ventricle of the heart ; from which all the other arteries 
either mediately or immediately proceed, and by which 
the whole mafs of blood is conveyed to all parts of the 
body. 

The ftru€ture, divifions, courfe and branches of this 
veflel, are explained under the article AnTERY. 

Aorta, difeafes of the, in Surgery. The moft common 
local diforders ot this veff'l are, ANEURISM, OSSIFICATION, 
or a thickening and opacity of the femilunar valves of the 
aorta, interrupting their proper action, and fometimes pro- 
ducing fatal confequences. ‘This artery is likewife {ubje& 
to INFLAMMATION and ULCERATION, like other parts of the 
body ; but inall thefe complaints theart of healing affords 
only palliative means of relief. See Poryrus of the heart 
and blood veffels. 

AOUS, in Ancient Geography, a river of the ifle of 
Cyprus. , 

Aousis alfo a name given to the river Auas, near Apol- 
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lonia, which rofe in the fouth-eaft, and difcharged itfelf to- 
wards the weit into the Ionian fea. 

AOUSTA, or Aost, in Geography, formerly Augufla 
preloria, a city of Piedmont, fituate at the foot of the Alps, 
on the river Doria, is fo called probably from its ancient 
name, which was given it by Augultus, who fent thither a 
colony of 3000 of the Praetorian legion. It is the fee of a 
bifhop, has feveral Roman antiquities, fuch as a triumphal 
arch, an amphitheatre, &c., and was the birth-place of An- 
felm, archbifhop of Canterbury. It is diltant 25 miles 
north-welt from Ivrea, and 50 north-north-weft from Turin; 
N. lat. 45° 38’. E. long. 7° 33’. 

Aousta, a diftri&t of Piedmont, with the title of a 
duchy, isa valley about 30 miles long, and fertile in paf- 
turage and fruit ; extending from the pafs of St. Martin’s, 
near the frontiers of Yvrée, to St. Bernard. Its capital 
is Aoutta, and molt of the inhabitants are Goitres. 

Aousre, atown of France, in the department of the 
Drome, and chief place of a canton in the diftri¢t of Crett, 
fituate on the Drome ; 15 miles fouth-eaft from Valence, and 
two fouth-ealt from Crett. - 

AOUTA, the name of the paper mulberry-tree at Ota- 
heite, in the South Sea, from which a cloth is manufaGtured 
that is worn by the principal inhabitants. The bark of the 
trees is {tripped off, and depofited to foak in running water ; 
when it is fufficiently foftened, the fibres of the inner coat 
are carefully feparated from the reft of the bark ; they are 
then placed in lengths of about 11 or 12 yards, one by the 
fide of another, till they are about a foot broad ; and two 
or three layers are laid one upon the other. This is done 
in the evening; and by the next morning the water is 
drained off, and the feveral fibres adhere together in one 
piece. It is afterwards beaten on a fmooth piece of wood, 
with inftruments, marked lengthways with {mall grooves of 
different degrees of finenefs ; and by means of this opera- 
tion becomes as thin as muflin; and after bleaching it in 
the air in order to whiten it, it is fit for ufe. If the cloth 
breaks in the beating, it is eafily repaired by patting on a 
patch with a gluten that is prepared from the root of the 

pea, which is done fo nicely that it cannot be difcovered. 
This cloth is cool and foft, but as liable to be rent as paper. 
The colours with which it is dyed are principally red and 
yellow. The red is a beautiful fcarlet, and produced by 
mixing the juices of two vegetables, viz. the fruit of the 
fig called maile, and the leaves of the cordta febaftina or etou. 
The yellow is made of the bark of the root of the marinda 
citrifolia called nono, by {craping and infufing it in water. 
The inhabitants of the iflandalfo dye yellow with the fruit 
of thetamanu. Hawkefworth’s Voyages, &c. vol. ii. p. 210, 
&e. 

AOUTOS, in Geography, a town of European Turkey, 
in the province of Romania, 44 miles weft-north-weit from 
Burgas. 

AOYCA, atown of Spain, in Navarre, four leagues from 
St. Eftevan, and five from Pampeluna. 

APACHES, a people of North America, in New Mex- 
ico, who occupy an extenfive country under the appellations 
of Apaches de Parillo, to the fouth; Apaches de Xilla and 
de Navaio, to the north; and Apaches Vaqueros, to the 
eaft. They are brave, and refolute, fond of liberty, and the 
inveterate enemies of tyranny and oppreffion. Ever fince 
their revolt from the catholic king towards the clofe of the 

37th century, they have been the allies, but not the fubje&s 
of the Spaniards. 

APACHIERA, an audience and province’of New 
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Mexico, whofe capital is St. Fe, in N. lat. 36° 30’. W. long. 
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APACTIS, (Araxro:, abdudlus, from arayw), in Botany, 
Thunberg, Jap. 11. Schreb. gen. 808. Juff. 432. Clas 
dodecandria monogynia. Generic Character : calyx, none 5 co- 
rolla four-petalled ; petals roundith crenate, concave, une- 
qual, two oppolite broader ; Jflam. filaments from 16 to 203 
pif. germen fuperior ; fly one. Effential character: car. 
four-petalled ; ca/. none. Apadis japonica, the only fpe- 
cies of this genus, is a tree growing erect, with numerous 
branches, which are alternate, round, fcabrous, dotted, 
erect. Leaves alternate, petiolate, ovate, acute, ferrate, 
entire at the bafe, nerved, fmooth, paler underneath, an inch 
long. Petioles half round, furrowed a quarter of an inch 
in length. Flowers in racemes, at the ends of the branch- 
lets. Racemes ufually ovate, as they advance becoming 
moreoblong. Peduncles villofe-fcabrous. 

APZEDUSIA, from « and wasdem, inffrudion, denotes 
ignorance or unflcilfulnefs in what relates to learning and the 
{ciences. Hence alfo perfons uninftructed and illiterate are 
called apedeuie. ‘The term apedeute was particularly ufed 
among the French in the time of Huet; when the men of 
wit at Paris were divided into two faétions, one called by way 
of reproach apedeuta, and the other eruditi. 

The apedeute are reprefented by Huet as perfons who 
finding themfelves either incapable or unwilling to undergo 
a fevere courfe of ftudy, in order to become truly learned, 
confpired to decry learning, and turn the knowledge of anti- 
quity into ridicule, thus making a merit of their own inca- 

acity. 
: The apedeute, in effe€&t, were the men of pleafure; the 
eruditi, the men of ftudy. 

APAGMA, a term ufed, by fome writers, in Surgery, 
for the thrufting of a bone or other part out of its proper 
place. But it is more properly ufed for a fraéture of a 
bone at or near the part whereby it is articulated with 
another. 

APAGOGE, from azo and aw, J draw, or bear, in the 
Athenian Law, the carrying of a criminal, taken in the faét, 
to the magiftrate. If the accufer was not able to bring him 
to the magiltrate, it was ufual to take the magiftrate along 
with him to the houfe where the criminal lay concealed, or 
defended himfelf. 

ApacocGE, in Logic. See Aspuction. 

ApacocE, in Mathematics, is fomething ufed to denote a 
progrefs or paflage from one propofition to another ; when 
the firft, having been once demonttrated, is afterwards em- 
ployed in the proving of others. 

APAGOGICAL demonffration, is {uch as does not 
prove the thing dire&tly, but fhews the impofhibility and ab- 
furdity which arifes from denying it. ; 

Hence it is alfo called, redudio ad impoffbile, or ad ab- 


Jurdum. 


APALACHES, or Sr. Marx’s River, in Geography, 
rifes in the country of the Seminole Indians, in Eatt Flo- 
rida, in N. lat. 31° 30’, and runs fouth-weft, through the 
Apalachy country, into the bay of Apalachy, fituate N. 
lat. 30°. W. long. 83° 53’, in the gulf of Mexico, about 15 
miles below St. Mark’s. After a courfe of about 1 
miles, it falls into the bay, near the mouth of Apalachicola 
river. 

AparacHian Mountains, fometimes called the Allegany 
Mountains, pafs through the territory of the United States, 
from the fouth weft to the north-eaft. According to the 
beft maps, they commence on the north of Georgia, where 
they give rife to many rivers that run fouth to the gulf of 

Mexico, 
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Mexico, and to the Tenaffee, and others that have their 
courfe to the north. The Apalachian chain, from which 
proceed feveral collateral ridges, as the Iron, or Bald moun- 
tains, the White Oak mountains, and others, extends from 
thencethroughthe weltern territory of Virginia, together with 
its collateral ridges, the breadth of the whole being often 70 
miles, and*advancing through Pennfylvania, paffes Hudfon’s 
river, and afterwards rifes to a greater elevation, and feems 
to terminate in the country of New Brunfwick. Accord- 
ingly, this chain may extend about goo geographical miles, 
which is a length unrjvalled by any European mountains, 
except the Norwegian Alps. The collateral ridges are fin- 
gularly dillinct ; and a naturalift would at once pronounce 
that the central or higheft muft be granitic, the next fchif- 
tofe, and the exterior belts calcareous. The granite feems 
commonly to confift of white feltfpar, bluifh or rather 
pellucid quartz, and black mica. The fchiftofe band pre- 
fents copper ore ; and in Canada, -lead and filver are faid to 
have been difcovered. The limeftone contains, as ufual, 
many petrifactions, particularly the cornu ammonis, a {mall 
{callop fhell; and feveral forts of corals. The height of the 
chief fummits, which appear to be in the province of New 
Hamphhire, has not been accurately afcertained, but does 
not probably exceed 3000 feet above the fea; and they are 
often clothed with forefts. Mr. Weld conjectures, that the 
Peaks of Otter, the higheft of the Blue Mountains, are 
little more than 2000 feet high, and at any rate their height 
is much inferior to that of Snowdon. Morfe’s Amer. 
Geog. p. 292. Pinkerton’s Mod. Geog. vol. il. p. 552. 

APALACHICOLA, a river of America, between Eaft 
and Welt Florida, rifes in the Apalachian Mountains, in the 
Cherokee country, within 10 miles of Tuguloo, the upper 
branch of Savannah river, and from its fource to the mouth 
of Flint river, in a courfe of 300 miles, tears the name of 
Chata-Uche, or Chatuhooche river. Flint river falls into it 
from the north-eaft below the lower Creek towns, in N. lat. 
31°.. From thence it runs near So miles, and falls into the 
bay of Apalachy, or Apalachicola, in the gulf of Mexico, at 
Cape Blaize. From its fource to N. lat. 33° its courfe is 
fouth-wefl, and thence to its mouth nearly fouth. 

Apatacuicota is alfo the name of the mother town, 
or capital of the Creek or Mufcogulge confederacy, called 
Apalachicola by Bertram; who defcribes it as facred to 
peace, no captives being put to death or blood, fhed there ; 
and when a general peace is propofed, deputies from all the 
towns in the confederacy meet here to deliberate. Whereas 
the great Coweta town, 12 miles higher up the Chata- 
Uche river, is called the ‘* Bloody Town,’? where the 
Micos chiefs and warriors affemble, when a general war is 
propofed ; and here captives and ftate malefactors are put to 
death. Apalachicola is fituated one mile anda half above 
the ancient town of that name, which lay on a peninfula, 
formed by the doubling of the river, but deferted on ac- 
count of inundations. -- The town is about three days jour- 
ney from Taltaffee, a town on the Tallapoofe river, a branch 
of the Mobile river. 

APALACHY Country extends acrofs Flint and Apa- 
laches rivers in Eaft Florida, having the Seminole’ country 
on the north-eaft. Apalachy, or Apalachya, is alfo a name 
applied by fome writers to a town and harbour in Florida, 
go miles eaft of Penfacola, and at the fame diltance weft 
from Del Spiritu Santo river. The tribes of the Apalachian 
Indians lie around it. 

APALATOA, in Botany. See Cycvas. 

APALHAO, in Geography, a town of Portugal in 
Alentejo, containing about 1200 inhabitants. - 
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APALIORIA, an ifland that lies on the eaftern 
coalt of the peninfula of India, in S. lat. 9° 8’, E, long. 
79° 40’. 

APALUS, in Entomology, a genus of the coLEoPTERA 
infets, with filiform antennz, equal and filiform palpi, max- 
illa horny and unidentated, and lip membranaceous, trunca- 
ted and entire. ‘here is one fpecies, the ap. bimaculatus, 


‘pyrochroa bimaculata of Degeer; found early in the {pring 


in the fandy parts of Sweden. 

APAM, in Geography, a village of Africa, in the king- 
dom of Acron, on the Gold Coalt, inhabited by fifhermen, 
and fortified by the Dutch in 1697. See Acron. 

APAMA, in Botany, a genus of the polyadelphia polyan- 
dria clafs and order : the charaGters of which are, that the 
calyx is trifid, no corolla, and the filaments diftributed in 
three ranks. Gmelin mentions one {pecies, viz. A. dubia, 
the al/pany of Rheed, Malab. vi. p. 51. This is a tree in the 
Eaft Indies, with afh-green bark and white wood. [Ht is an 
ever-green, and bears fruit twice a year. With its juice and 
oil are formed an ointment which cures the itch, and deterges 
old ulcers. La Mark. Encycl. t.i. p. or. 

APAMATUCK, in Geography, a river of North 
America, in Virginia, runs into the Powhatan. 

APAMAEA, or Arpaia, in Ancient Geography, a town 
of Syria, fituate in a marfhy country, at the confluence of 
the Orontes and Marfyas, which form a kind of lake, that 
has no communication with the land but by a fmall ifthmus. 
It is about 60 miles almoft fouth of Antioch, and about 
go from Aleppo, in N. lat. 35° 6’. E. long. 37° 18’. Its 
former name was Pharnafca, and the Macedonians called it 
Pella; and as it was almoft wholly furrounded by water, it 
was denominated Cherfonefus. According to Strabo, it 
was founded by Seleucus Nicator ; and derived its name 
from his wife Apamea, the daughter of Artabazus the Per- 
fian. It had its own kings till the arrival of Pompey in 
Syria ; and afterwards the whole country became a Roman 
province. It was there, fays Strabo, that the Seleucide 
had eltablifhed the fchool and nurfery of their cavalry. The 
foil of the vicinity, abounding in patturage, fed no lefs than 
30,000 mares, 300 ftallions, and 500 elephants. It is now 
called Hamia; and its marfhes {carcely afford fupply for a 
few buffaloes and fheep. To the veteran foldiers of Alex- 
ander, who here repofed after their viGtories, have fucceeded 
wretched peafants, who live in perpetual dread of the ep- 
preffions of the Turks, and the inroads of the Arabs. Some 
have fuppofed this city to have been the prefent Hama.. 
Volney’s Travels, vol. ii. p. 298. 

APAMEA is alfo a town of Afia Minor, in Bithy- 
nia. It was originally called Myrlea, but deftroyed by 
Philip, king of Macedon, the fon of Demetrius, and the 
father of Perfeus ; and given to his ally Prufias the Bithy- 
nian, who rebuilt it, and called it after his wife’s name, 
Apamea. Such is the account of Strabo. But Steph, 
Byz. fays, that it was founded by Myrlus, general of the 
Colophonians ; and that Nicomedes Epiphanes, fon of king 
Prufias, called it Apamea in honour of his mother. Others 
fay, that it derived its name from Myrlea, an Amazon. 
‘The Romans fixed a colony there called Colona Apamena. 

Apramea Cibotos, fo called, according to Salmafius, 
from xs@w%os, an ark or coffer, becaufe it was the mart or 
common treafury of thofe who traded from Italy and Greece 
to Atia Minor, was the metropolis of Phrygia, till Conftan- 
tine’s divifion of the empire. It was fituated at the con- 
fluence of the Marfyas and Meander. It was built, accords. 
ing to Strabo, by Antiochus Soter, and fo called from his 
mother Apamea, the wife of Seleucus Nicator. . He alfo 

removed : 
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removed the inhabitants of the ancient Celenm, the fituation 
of which is confounded by fome wricers with that of Apa- 
mea, to this city. It is now called phiom Kara: Hifar, or 
the black caitle of Opium, which drug is colle&ted in its 
environs. 

Apamea was alfo a city on the confines of Media and 
Parthia, not far from Rage, and furnamed Raphane, or 
probably as it fhould have been, Ragane. : 

Apamea, Mefene, is a town of Afia, in Mefopotamia, 
fituate to the fouth-ealt upon the Tigris, in a diftriét which 
lay between the canal and the river, whence the epithet 
Mefene, becaufe it was in the midit of that {mall territory 
now called Didgel. 

Apamea, Koma, a town fituate at the confluence of the 
Tigris and Euphrates, to the fouth of the preceding. 

Apamea, Cecheme, a town of Afia, on the left bank of 
the Euphrates, oppolite to Zeugma; both founded by Se- 
leucus, and connected by a bridge. 

APAMIS, a name anciently given, according to Steph. 
Byz. to Lampfacus. 

Apamis is now the name of the Ancient Apamea, on 
the Mceander, called Mindra, a town of Afiatic Turkey, 
and the fee of a Greek bifhop; 100 miles weft of Effi. 
hiffar. 

APAMMARIS, a town of Afia in Syria, on the banks 
of the Euphrates, fouth-eaft of Hierapolis. 

APAN, in Conchology, a name given by Adanfon to the 

fame fhell as Linnzus has fince called pinNA RUDIS 3 which 
fee. 
APANAGE, Arenace, AppaNAGE, APANNAGE, or 
Apennace, inthe French Laws, the fortune of a king’s 
younger fon ; ora fettled portion of land, &c. affigned for 
the fubfiftence of the cadets or younger fons of a fovereign 
prince. Nicod and Menage derive the word from panis, 
bread, which frequently includes all other forts of provi- 
fion neceffary for fubfillence. Some will have the apanages, 
at the firft inftitution, to have been only penfions, or an- 
nual payments, of a certain fum of money. 

During the firft and fecond races of kings, the right of 
primogeniture and apanages were unknown; but the do- 
mains were divided pretty equally among all the chil- 
dren. 

Great inconveniencies arifing hence, it was at length found 
proper to put off the younger-born with counties, duchies, 
or other diftri&ts ; on condition of their paying homage and 
fealty for the fame, and of their reverting, in defect of 
heirs male, to the crown. 

This has happened, accordingly, to the firft and fecond 
branch of the dukes of Burgundy. The duchy of Orleans 
was the apanage of the fecond fon of France. The apa- 
nage was unalienable : collateral branches did not inherit 
it. The eldeft fon alone was heir to the whole apanage : 
but bound to allow the younger an honourable mainte- 
nance. 

In France, apanages were of two kinds, royal and cu/to- 
mary ; the firit only granted to males the king’s brothers, 
exclufive of the females. Thefe are not fo properly aliena- 
tions of the king’s demefnes, as difmembering of them. 
Cuflomary apanages were thofe granted to women, the king’s 
fifters. Joach. Meierus has publifhed a body of all the 
writers on apanage and parage, in one volume in folio. 

APANORMIA, in Geography, a town in the ifland of 
Santorin, in the Archipelago ; 1¢ has a fpacious port, in the 
form of a half-moon; but the fea is fo deep as to afford no 
anchorage. 


APANTA, or Apanrte, a province of Terra Firma, in 
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South America, between the lake Parima and the river of 
the Amazons ; to the welt of the province of Caropa, 

APANTHROPY, in Aledicine, aterm fometimes ufed 
to denote a love of folitude, or an averfion from the come 
pany of mankind ; and is reckoned by fome a fymptom, and 
by others a fpecies or degree of melancholy ; and it isa 
bad indication in leucophlegmatic cafes. 

APANTORA, in Entomoligy, a {pecies of cancer that 
inhabits Chili. The thorax is ovate, fides denticulated, 
tail triangular. Molin, and Gmelin.—Obf, legs hairy, tail 
rather long. ; 

APARA, in Zoology, a {pecies of armadillo or dafy- 

us. See Dasypus. 

APARGIA, in Botany. See Hevyrnors. 

APARIA, in Geography, a province of South America, 
in Peru, near the river of the Amazons, where it receives 
the Curavaya. 

APARINE, in Botany. See Asreruco, Garium, 
SHERARDIA, VALANTIA, and UrricuLaria. 

APARINES. See Ammannia. 

APARITHMESIS, from amapiduew, L number, or enue 
meration, in Rhetoric, is a figure, whereby that which might 
be exprefled in few words is branched out into feveral par- 
ticulars, to enlarge the idea and render it the more affecting ; 
and fometimes it denotes the anfwer to the protafis or 
propofition itfelf. Thus if the protafis be ‘ appellandi 
tempus non erat,” the aparithmefis is ‘ ac tecum anno plus 
vixi.”” 

APARTISMENUS, in the Ancient Poetry, an appel« 
lation given to a verfe, which comprehended an entire fenfe 
or fentence in itfelf. 

This is fometimes alfo written apartemenus, i. e. fufpended, 
as not needing any following verfe. 

APARTMENT, a portion of a large houfe, wherein 
a perfon may lodge feparately ; having all the conveniences 
requifite to make a complete habitation. 

The word comes from apartimentum, of the verb partiri, 
to divide ; or, as fome imagine, a parte manfionis, making 
part of a dwelling. 

A complete apartment muft confift of a hall, a chamber, 
an antechamber, a clofet, and a cabinet or wardrobe. 

APATE, in Botany. See Lacruca. 

Apare, in Entomology, a genus of coleopterous infeéts 
in the Fabrician fyftem (Ent. Syft.); the chara¢ter of which 
is, feelers filiform; jaws, one tooth in each ; lip membrana- 
ceous and truncated; and the antenne perfoliated. his 
genus includes fome of the Linnwan dermeites, as capycinus 
and domefticus; boftrichus of Geoffroy and Olivier, as 
cornutus & bimaculatus ; and ligniperda of Pallas, as tere- 
bans & cornuta. ; 

Gmelin makes a fubdivifion of the Linnean pERMEsTES, 
in his edition of the Sy{tema Nature, according to the num- 
ber of teeth in the jaws, maxilla bifida, and maxilla uni- 
dentata ; the latter he calls apate, and it includes feveral 
of the fpecies defcribed by Fabricius in his genus of the 
fame name. 

APATHY, formed of the privative, o, and weos, pa/= 
fon, denotes an infenfibility ; or a privation of all pafiion, 
all emotion, or perturbatien of mind. 


The Sroics affeéted an entire apathy ; their wifdom was ~ 


to enjoy a perfe€&t calmnefs or tranquillity of mind, inca- 
pable of being ruffled, and above the reach of any fenfe 
either of pleafure or pain. : 
Whilft Epicurus taught his followers to feek happinefs in 

a kind of indolent eafe or freedom from labour and pain 5 
Zeno imagined his wife man, not only free from all fenfe of 
pleafure, 
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pleafure, but void of all paffions and emotions, and capable 
of being happy in the midft of torture. That he might 
avoid the torpid indolence of the Epicureans, he had re- 
courfe to a moral inftitution, which bore indeed the lofty 
front of wifdom, but which was elevated far above the con- 
dition and powers of human nature. 

In the firft ages of the church, the chriftians adopted the 
term apathy to exprefs a contempt of all earthly concerns ; 
a ftate of mortification, fuch as the gofpel prefcribes. Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus, in particular, brought it exceedingly 
in vogue; thinking, hereby, to draw the philofophers to 
Chriftianity, who afpired after fuch a fublime pitch of 
virtue. 

Quietifm is only apathy difguifed under the appearance 
of devotion. 

APATI, in Geography, a {mall town of Hungary in the 
county of Jarmat, fituate on the river Carafna or Tibifer, 
eaft of the leffer Varadin, and north-weft of Samos. Its 
territory is fertile in grain and pafturage. 

APATIT. Pho/pholite of Kirwan. Calcareus apatites of 
Werner. : 

This mineral is divided by the German mineralogifts into 
two varieties, the cry(tallized, and earthy. 

I. Cryttaliized apatit. Gemeiner apatit, Germ. L’ Apatite 
commune, Brochant. Chaux phofphatée, Hauy. Fosforite la- 
mellare, Napione. 

Theufualcolours of thisfubftanceare greenifh-white, moun- 
tain green, olive green, violet blue, rofe-red, and clove brown; 
more rarely pearl grey, greenifh grey, fky blue, Pruffian 
blue, or flefh red. In fome cryftals feveral of the colours 
are combined, other fpecimens are iridefcent. eid 

It is generally found cryftallized, but occafionally diffe- 
minated ; the forms of its cryltals are the following : 

1. A fhort regular hexahedral prifm, (Chaux phofphatée 
primitive of Hauy), Cryftallography (P/. xxx. fiz. 90), 
but this is of rare occurrence. 

z. The fame prifm truncated on its prependicular edges 
im phofph. péridodecaedre of Hauy), Cryftallography 

ig. 91). Incidence of e on M= 150°. The fides ¢ are often 

riated longitudinally. 

3. The fame prifm bevelled on its lateral edges (Ch. 
phofph. annulaire of Hauy, Cryftallography (fig. 92). 
Incidence of r on M = 112° 12’ 28”, andon P = 157° 47’ 

git 
‘ 4. The fame prifm exhibiting a combination of the trun- 
catures and bevellings of the two preceding varieties 
(Ch. phofph, emarginée of Hauy), Cryftallography (fig. 
3). 
c I The fame prifm bevelled on the edges as N° 3, and 
having a quadrangular facet on each of the folid angles of 
the original prifm. (Ch. phofph. unibinaire of Hauy). In- 
cidence of s on P = 125° 15’ 52". Cryftallography (fig. 


4). 

; Fete cryftals, &c. are commonly fmall, or very fmall, 
being rarely of a middling fize; they are almoft always 
grouped one upon the other in an irregular manner, being 
feldom found fingle. The furfaces are ufually fmooth, 
except the lateral faces of the prifms which are fometimes 
furrowed with ftrong longitudinal ftric. Their external 
luftre is fhining, and often brilliant. Internally they are 
fhining, with a vitreous luftre. 

The crofs fra&ture (or parallel to the bafe of the prifm) 
is ftraight lamellar: in the oppofite direfiion it is uneven 
fine-granular, fometimes imperfe@ly conchoidal. 

Its fragments are indeterminate, with fomewhat fharp 
edges. ‘ 
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Tt is uftally femitranfparent, paffing, however; on one 
hand to tranfparent, and on the other to tranflueid. 

Its hardnefs is a little inferior to that of Buor {par ; it is 
brittle, eafily broken ; fp. grav. = 3.218. 

When thrown on hot coals, the apatit gives a greenihh 
phofphoric light. It is infufible, without addition, by the 
flame of the blowpipe, only lofing its colour. It diffolves 
almoft totally in nitric acid. It has been erroneoufly fup- 
pofed to become electric by mere heat, not acquiring this 
property without friGtion. 

According to the analyfis of Klaproth. its conftituent 
parts are 55 lime and 45 pholphoric acid, with a little man- 
ganefe. 

It is met with in the tin-mines of Ehrenfriederfdorf and 
Schneeberg in Saxony, and at Kuttenberg and Schlacken- 
wald in Bohemia, accompanied by fluor fpar, quartz, 
brown {par, wolfram, molybdena, lithomarga, fteatite, and 
cupreous and arfenical pyrites. 

This mineral was formerly confidered as a fchorl by fome 
authors, as a flour fpar by others; it was alfo not unfre- 
quently ranked among the beryls and aquamarines ; hence 
its old German names of aquamarinflufs, chryfolithflufs, 
bafaltamethyft, &c. The analyfis of Klaproth however, 
in 1788, eftablifhed its chemical nature ; and Werner made 
a particular fpecies of it , to which he appropriated the name 
apatit from the Greek araran, to deceive, on account of 
its refemblance to fubftances from which it is effentially dif- 
ferent. See SPARGELSTEIN. 

Il. Earthy apatit. Erdiger apatit. Germ. L’ Apatite ter- 
reufe, Brochant. Chaux phofphatée terreufe, Hauy. Fosforite 
compatta, Napione. 

Its colour is yellowifh or greyifh white. Tt occurs maffive 
or earthy, amorphous. 

Its fra€ture is earthy, paffing into the fine grained uneven. 
The fragments are indeterminate, blunt-edged, fometimes 
wedge-fhaped. 

It is opaque ; half hard, fometimes friable ; brittle ; eafily 
broken; meagre and harfh to the touch: fp. grav.= 
2.824. 

On expofure to the blowpipe it yields a phofphoric light 
and fufes into a white glafs ; itis alfo phofphorefcent when 
pulverized and thrown on hot coals; it diffolves in nitric 
acid, and gives out white vapours when treated with the 
fulphuric acid. 

Its conftituent parts, according to the analyfis of Ber- 
trand, Pelletier, and Donadei, are, 


Lime 59 
Silex 2) 
Phofphoric acid 34 
Fluoric acid 2.5 
Carbonic acid 1 
Muriatic acid 0.5 
Oxyd of iron Hg 
100.0 


This mineral is found in beds mixed with quartz, in 
great abundance in Spain, near Truxillo, in the province of 
Eftremadura. It is ufed by the inhabitants of the country 
for building ftone, who appear to have been long acquainted 
with its phofphorefcent property. It is to Prouft however 
that the public is indebted for the firft {cientific account of 
it. (See his Letter to Darcet, Journal de Phyfique for 
April 1788.) 

Widenmann’s Handbuch der Mineralogie, p. 528. Em- 

merling, 
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merling, vol. 1. p. 502. Lenz. Verfuch, &c. vol. i. p. 426. 
Brochant, vol. 1. p.§79. Hauy, Traité de Mineralogie, 
vol. ii. ps 234. Kirwan’s Min, vol. i, p, 128. 

APATURIA, in Antiquity, a folemn feat celebrated 
by the Athenians in honour of Bacchus. 

The word is ufually derived from awarn, fraue. 

It is faid to have been inftituted in memory of a frau- 
dulent vi€tory obtained by Melanthus, king of Athens, 
over Xanthus, king of Bootia, in a fingle combat, which 
they agreed upon, to put an end to a debate between them 
relating to the frontiers of their countries. —Hence Budeus 
calls it * feltum deceptionis, the fealt of deceit.’’ 

Other authors give a different etymology of this feaft ; 
they tell us, that the young Athenians were not admitted 
into the tribes on the third day of the Apaturia, till their 
fathers had firft {worn, that they were their own children ; 
and that till that time, they were fuppofed in fome meafure 
to be without fathers, awaropes: whence the fealt, they 
fay, took its name. 

Xenophon, on the other hand, informs us, that the re- 
lations and friends met on this occafion, and joined with the 
fathers of the young people who were to be received into 
the tribes; and that from this ailembly the feait took its 
name; that in ewarseix, the a, far from being a privative, 
being here a- conjunctive, fignifies the fame thing with ous, 
together. 

This fealt lafted four days: the firft day, thofe of the 
fame tribe made merry together ; and this they called dopase: : 
the fecond day, which they called avajvass, they facrificed 
to Jupiter and Minerva: the third day, which they called 
xepewrs, fuch of their young men and maids as were of age 
were admitted into their tribes: the fourth day they called 
eaiGonse 

APATURIAN, a denomination given by Strabo to a 
temple confecrated to Venus. It was built at Corocondoma, 
a peninfula between the Euxine fea and the Palus Mzotis. 
Lhe furname deceitful, from azain, was given to Venus, be- 
caufe this deity ufed artifice in the war of the gods againit 
the giants. 

APAULIA, in Antiquity, the third day of a marriage 
folemnity. 

It was thus called, becaufe the bride, returning to her 
father’s houfe, did aravarcofas cw wudsw, lodge apart from 
ihe bridegroom. Some will have the apaulia to have been 
the fecond day of the marriage, viz. that whereon the chief 
ceremony was performed ; thus called by way of contra- 
diftin@tion from the firft day, which was called meoavaia. 
On the day called aravaiw (whenever that was), the bride 

refented her bridegroom with a garment called awavaringsa. 

APAUMEE,, in Heraldry. The French heralds ufe this 
term to exprefs a hand open and extended, fo that the full 
palm appears, as is feen by the hand of Uliter, borne by the 
baronets of England. 

APAVORTEN, in Geography, a pleafant and fertile 
country of Afia, in Mawaralnahra, to the ea{t of the Caf- 
pian fea. In this country, Avcfaces, the reftorer of the Par- 
thian empire, built Dara or Daraum. 

APE, in Zoology, one of the four fections into which 
the numerous race comprehended under the genus, Simia, 
is divided; including fuch as are deftitute of a tail. The 
other three are baboons, monkies, and fapajous ; to which fome 
haveaddedafi'th, called /agoins. For the Linnzangeneric cha- 
raGters and diftribution of the genus Simia, fee Simia. 

It is the diftinguifhing character of the ages, that they have 
no tails. Befides, their vilage is flat ; the teeth, hands, fingers, 
feet, toes, and nails, refemble thofe of man; and they walk 
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naturally ereét. This divifion includes the fimiz or apes, pro- 
perly fo called, of the ancients, which are not found in 
America, Dr, Gmelin, in his edition of the Syftema Na. 
turx, refers to this divifion the following [pecies, wiz. 1. 
*S. Troglodytes, or Cutmranzee, which Dr. Shaw confi- 
ders as a {maller variety of the JocKo, in its lefs fhaggy or 
more naked fate. 2, S. Satyrus, or Oran-Oran, with 
the varieties, or two diftinét {pecies of this animal, as Dr. 
Shaw denominates them, the Ponco and the Jocko, 3. 
S. Lar, long armed ape of Pennant, and grand Gipron of 
Buffon, with the varicties of the leffer gibbon and filvery 
gibbon. 4. S. Sylvanus, or Pyemy. 5.5. Jnuus, Barbary 
ape, or Macor of Buffon. See the feveral articles. 

Avg, Sea, in Lchythology, the long tailed fhark, a {pecies 
of Squatus. 

Are, Sea, in Zoology, is alfo a name given to a very 
fingular animal feen by Mr. Steller on the coaft of America 
and which is thus defcribed. It was five feet long, with . 
head like a dog’s, ereét and fharp ears, large eyes, a fort of 
beard on both lips, round body, thickeft near the head and 
tapering to the tail, which was bifurcated, the upper lobe 
the longelt: its body was covered with thick hair, grey on 
the back, and red on the belly. Mr. Steller could 
difcover neither feet nor paws. It was full of frolic, 


and played a thoufand tricks, fometimes fwimming on’ 


one fide, fometimes on the other fide of the thip, and 
looking out with feeming aftonifhment. It would come 
fo near the fhip that it might be touched with a pole; 
but if any perfon ftirred, it would immediately fetinds 
It often raifed one third of its body above the water, and 
ftood erect for a confiderable time; then fuddenly darted 
under the fhip, and appeared in the fame attitude on the 
other fide ; and it would repeat this go times together. It 
would frequently bring up a fea-plant, not unlike the bottle- 
gourd, which it would tofs about and catch again in its mouth 
playing with it numberlefs fantaftic tricks, Nat. Hitt. of 
Quadrupeds, &c. vol. 1. p. 573. 

APECHEMA, Axnxynpx, in Surgery, the fame with 
ConTRAFiSSURE. 

APEDIA, in Zoology, fimia apedia, little baboon, with 
fhort tail, thumbs of the hands clofe to the fingers, oblong 
nails on the fingers, and rounded nails on the thumbs, and 
hairy buttocks. This is faid by Linnzus to be of the fize 
of a {quirrel ; but in a defcription given in the Amoenitates 
Academice, it is faid to be as large asa cat. Its general 
colour is yellowifh, the hairs being tipped with black ; face 
brown, with a few fcattered hairs; head roundifh; ears 
roundifh and naked ; tail fearce an inch long. No bare 
{paces on each fide. A native of India, and faid to be a 
lively fpecies. Gmelin queries whether this animal be not 
a variety of the fimia fciurea. 

APEE, in Geography, an ifland, one of the new He- 
budes, about 20 leagues in circumference, fituate in the 
South Pacificocean. S. lat. 16° 45’. E. long. 168° 31’. 

A-PEEK. See Ancuor. ; 

A-PEIBA, in Botany. See AuBxetia. 

APELCHE, or Aretscuesuer, in Geography, atown 
of the United Netherlands, in the country of Friefland 12 
leagues fouth of Lewarden. ; ‘ 

APELINA, in Conchology, a {pecies of Teri 
figured by Chemnitz. It is nD nace: colours chanel 
able, with a white rib in each valve that extends from the 
hinge to the exterior margin. Gmelin. A variety (8) 
tellmma papyracea alba fpengleri is deferibed by Schroet ; 
this papyraceous white kind, is found with the other in 
Nicobar. 

APELLA, 
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APELLA, among Phy/icians, a name given to thofe 
whofe prepuce is either wanting or fhrunk, fo that it can 
no longer cover the glans, Some have. fuppofed that 
Horace ufes the word in this fenfe, when he fays, “* Credat 
Judeus Apella, non ego,” but Salmafius and others main- 
tain, that Apella was the proper name of a Jew, and not an 
adjeGtive, fignifying ‘ circumcifed.” 

ApeExua, SimiA, in Zoology, a {pecies of fimia or monkey 
in the clafs of fapajous, fai a gorge blanche of Buffon, and 
weeper monkey of Pennant; is the long-tailed beardlefs 
monkey, with prehenfile tail, brown body, black feet, and 
without callofities. It is of the fize of a very {mall cat; 
face round, {warthy, and flefh-coloured ; general colour of 
the animal ferruginous brown, deepeft on the back and out- 
fides of the limbs ; tail blackifh, or in Schreber’s figure, an- 
nulated with black and whitifh, and well covered with hair ; 
hands and feet dufky; nails flat and round. Shaw. It 
inhabits Surinam and Brafil, appears as if always weeping, 
and of a melancholy difpofition, but prone to imitation. 
Pennant fuggefts that this was one of the fpecies of mon- 
kies which Dampier faw in the bay of All Saints, and which 
were ugly and {melled ftrongly of mufk, kept in large com- 
panies, and made a great chattering, efpecially in ftormy 
weather, and refiding in a fpecies of tree, bearing a podded 
fruit, on which they feed. 

APELLES, in Biography, the moft famous painter of 
Antiquity, was born in the ifland of Cos, and flourifhed in 
the time of Alexander the Great, in the fourth century. 
Having been inftruéted in his art by Pamphilus of Amphi- 
polis, he diftinguifhed himfelf by his affiduity ; and from 
this circumftance arofe the proverb; ‘* No day without a 
line.”? It was his wih, in the exercife of his art, to approve 
himfelf even to the vulgar ; accordingly when a fhoemaker 
pointed out a defect in a fhoe which he had painted, he 
corrected it ; but when the fame artifan was proceeding to 
criticife the leg of his piéture, he came forth from his 
hiding place, and reproved him in thofe words, which are 
become proverbial, ‘ne futor ultra crepidam.’? Such was 
his idea of excellence, that he ufed to write under his pic- 
tures, in the imperfect tenfe, ““Apelles :ra, faciebat, and 
not weronxz, fecit.”” Neverthelefs he cenfured Protogenes 
for not knowing when “to take his hand from his work,”? 
an expreflion which is become proverbial. The charaCteriftic 
excellence of Apelles in all his performances was ‘ grace,” 
and in this he claimed the pre-eminence. His colouring was 
chafte and fimple ; and, according to Pliny, he ufed only 
four colours. ‘The varnifh with which he covered his pic- 
tures was of a peculiar kind, and ferved to foften and 
harmonize his tints. It is recorded of him, that when he 
faw a Helen painted by one of his pupils with a profufion 
of gold and jewels, he faid jocofely to him; “ not knowing 
how to make her handfome, you have made her rich.” 
Apelles was a great favourite of Alexander, and was ad- 
mitted into very intimate familiarity with him. Alexander 
would not allow any other painter to take his portrait ; and 
it is related by Pliny, that when he had painted one of the 
moft beautiful and beloved of his concubines, Campafpe, 
naked, Alexander finding that Apelles had fallen in love with 
her, generoufly furrendered her to him. Apelles was per- 
mitted to ule freedoms with Alexander, the reality of which 
has been difputed on account of their fingularity. When 
Alexander was one day in his fhop talking very ignorantly- 
of his art, it is faid that Apelles requefted him to be filent, 
left the boys who ground his colours fhould laugh at him. 
Apelles painted many pictures of Alexander, but the moft 
famous was one, in the character of a thundering Jove, in 
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the temple at Ephefus, The hand which held the thunder- 
bolt feemed to come out of the canvas, and excite horror 
in thofe who beheld it. But the moft celebrated of all 
the pictures of Apelles was his “* Venus Anaduomené,”’ or 
rifing from the fea, and prefling her wet locks with her hands. 
The Jower part of it was injured by time ; but no one ven- 
tured to repair it. Another unfinithed Venus, of which 
the head and neck only were executed, was very much ad- 
mired. Several of his other works were the ornaments of 
the temples and other edifices in which they were placed. 
OF the volumes which he wrote on the art, and infcribed to 
one of his fcholars, nothing is extant. Apelles was fond 
of fociety, pleafant in converfation, addicted to pleafure, 
and devoted to the fair fex. It is faid that the courtefan 
Lais was initiated by him into her profeffion. The time 
and place of his death are not known. Gen. DiG. 

_Apevies was the name alfo of one of the feé of Mar- 
cionites, who flourifhed about the year 160. Tertullian 
and fome others charge him with criminality in his conneétion 
with Philomene, a fanatical virgin who pretended to pro- 
pheiic illuminations ; but Rhodon, in Eufebius, bears tefti- 
mony to his charaéter, as a_perfon venerable for his age and 
abftemious courfe of life. Beaufobre and Lardner vindicate 
him from this afperfion. Apelles, however, feparated from his 
maiter, and adopted different fentiments. Whilft he taught 
that there is one God, perfectly good, he maintained that 
this holy and good God, who is over all, created an inferior 
deity, who was a fiery being, and who made heaven and 
earth, and all things in this world. He alfo believed that 
fouls have fexes, or at leaft that bodies derived their fexes 
from the fouls that animated them. Concerning Chrift, he 
taught that he aflumed flefh, not from the Virgin Mary, 
but that he formed for himfelf a bedy out of the four ele- 
ments ; and believing the reality of his crucifixion and re- 
{urre@ion, it was his opinion, that when Chrift afcended, he 
furrendered his body to the elements from which he took it, 
and returned to heaven. Thefe peculiarities of Apelles are 
afcribed to his conferences with Philomene. As he rejected 
Mofes and the ancient prophets, he maintained that Jefus 
was the only perfon who ever came from God. He alfo 
denied the refurre€tion of the body. In other matters he 
generally agreed with Marcion, and concurred with him in 
condemning marriage. As to his opinion concerning the 
{criptures of the Old Teftament, it appears by his writings, 
as they are cited by Eufebius, Origen and others, that if he did 
not abfolutely reject the Old Teftament, he charged upon it 
contrarieties and contradiétions, and he laboured to evince the 
difficulties that occur in it, if not totally to overthrow its au- 
thority. His fentiments concerning the New Teftament were 
probably not different from thofe of Marcion; as he denied 
the miraculous conception of Chrift, it is likely that he re- 
jected at leaft the beginning of the gofpels of St. Matthew 
and St. Luke. It appears, upon the whole, that he treated 
the {criptures as Marcion did, by receiving part, and reje&ting 
what did not fuit his purpofe. And to this purpofe Epi- 
phanius accufes him with acting, in this refped, like a judge, 
and not like an interpreter of fcripture. None of Apelles’s 
writings are preferved, and therefore we muft depend altoge- 
ther upon the report of others with regard to his fentiments. 
Lardner’s Works, vol. ix. p. 437—448. Cave’s Hift. Lit. 
tom. 1. p. 55. 

Aretces, in Entomology, a {pecies of scaranzus, found 
at the Cape of Good Hope. The head is furnifhed with a 
very fhort horn ; and the wing-cafes are cinereous, with ele- 
vated black dots. Fabricius, and Gmelin. This is a {mall 
infeét : the legs are yellow and fpotted with black. 
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Arenres isalfoa fpecies of Hesrerta rera‘es, in the 
Fabrician fyftem. (Ent. Syit.) The wings are dentated, 
fulvous, border brown. Underfide of the potteriot pair 
marked with rufous filvery-marginated bands. Lpbabits 
New Holland, Obf. In the Linnean fyftem, this is one of 
the Papirio Pied, rural. 

APELLICON, in Biography, a peripatetic, was a native 
of Teos, and lived about Go years before Chrilt. He was ex- 
tremely rich and avaricious; but his peceliar propenfity led 
him to expend his wealth in the purchafe of books. This pro- 
penlity he indulged to fuch a degree, that hig colle¢tion con- 
filted of all the molt fearce and valuable books that could be 
purchafed or procured by any means, however illicit and dif- 
honourable. Among(t other literary treafures, he at length 
obtained pofleffion of the libraries of Ariftotle and Theo- 
phrattus. Thefe libraries had paffed, by bequett, into the 
hands of Nileus of Scepfis, and from him they defcended 
to his heirs. When they were informed that the king of 
Pergamus, to whofe jurifdiction Scepfis was fubjeét, eagerly 
fought after books, they buried their colleétion in a cavern, 
where they lay for more than 109 years, and fuffered great 
damage. Apellicon difcovered this treafure, and purchafed 
it at a great price. Upon removing his library to Athens, 
he caufed the writings of Ariftotle and Theophraltus to be 
eopied ; but the chafms occafioned by the depredation of 
time were fupplied by the tranferibers, fo that though the 
copies were made from the originals, they were of courfe in 
many refpe&s erroneous and faulty. After Apellicon’s 
death, Syila feized on all his books, and took them with him 
to Rome to enrich his own library, and hence erroneous 
tranferipts were communicated to the world. Apellicon 
himfelf was more pleafed with having the poffeffion of va- 
luable books than with the perufal and ftudy of them ; fo 
that Strabo juftly calls him a lover of books rather than a 
lover of wifdom 3 Giro8sBros padroy n Pidocohos. Strabo Geog. 
lib. xiii. tom. ii. p. 906, &e. 

APELLITA, in the Primitive Church, denote thofe 
who taught in the fecond century, that Chrift left his 
body diffolved in the air; and fo afcended into heaven 
without it. See Apettes. 

APENE, arn, chariot, in Antiquity, a kind of chariot 
wherein the images of the gods were carried in proceffion 
on certain days, attended with a folemn pomp, fongs, 
hymns, dancing, &c. ‘ 

The apene, or facred chariot of the Greeks, is called 
tenfia. 

It was very rich, made fometimes of ivory, or of filver 
itfelf, and varioufly decorated. 

APENNAGE. See APANAGE. 

APENNINES, in Geography, a chain of mountains or 
hills of Italy, extending from the Alps to the fouthern ex- 
tremity of the kingdom of Naples. At firft they are a 
branch of the Alps, which feparates the plains of Piedmont 
from the fea; fo that they commence near Ormea, in the 
high ridge which now forms the boundary of the French 
department of the Maritime Alps, and ftretch without in- 
terruption along both fides of the gulf of Genoa, at no 
great diftance from the fea, giving fource to many rivers that 
flow to the eaft. In the fouth of the former teritory of 
Modena, after giving rife to the Panaro, and Reno, they 
proceed almoft due eaft to the centre of Italy, where they 
afford fources to the Arno and the Tiber, and thence pafs 
feuth-eaft to the extremities of Italy, generally approaching 
nearer to the Adriatic than to the Mediterranean. Thefe 
mountains confift, to the fouth a Bologna, of ftratitied 
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grey hard limeftone, with a few petrifa&tions. Yet in the 
Genoefe territory and Tufcany, appear not only the beautiful 
marble of Carrara, but rich ferpentine, here called Gabbro, 
with fteatite and afbeltos. Granitone, conlilting of white 
felfpar and green mica, is alfo found here. Among the 
animals of the Apennines we may reckon the marmot and 
the ibex. Pinkerton’s Geog. vol. i. p. 631. The Apen- 
nines derive their name from Alpen, a Celtic word, fignifying 
a high mountain. 

APENNIS, in Ancient Law, a deed or inflrument made 
in favour of a perfon, who has loft the title-deeds to his 
houfe or land by fire. Du-Cange. 

In fuch cafe, an affembly of the people of the neighbour- 
hood being called, and an exa& inquiry made before the 
judge, another inftrument was framed to confirm and fecure 
the unhappy perfon’s right. 

APENRADE, in Geography, a fea port town of Den- 
mark, in the duchy of Slefwick, fituate at the bottom of 
a bay in the Baltic fea, furrounded with hills, which form 
a harbour, both deep and fecure. ‘The inhabitants are much 
employed in fifhing, and it is befides a place of confider- 
able trade. N. lat. 54° 52’. E. long. 10° 7’. 

APEPSY, in Medicine, denotes crudity, or a want of 
digeltion. 

The word is formed from the privative particle «, and 
aemlw, I concod. 

Apepfia may be defined a defe& in the ftomach, which 
prevents the aliment taken in from affording a proper chyle 
for fupplying the blood and nourifhing the body. Abite- 
mioufnefs and excefs are alike caufes of indigettion. The 
method of treatment in the apep/y is the fame as in the 
anorexy. The cotumso root is particularly ufeful, when 
the ttomach is languid, and digeftion difficult, &c. It. 
may be given in fubltance with any grateful aromatic, or in 
Madeira wine, now and then interpofing gentle dofes of 
rhubarb in tin@ture. A mixture of muttard-feed with the 
columbo root is of great utility in cafes of this nature, 
where acidity and flatulence prevail much in the prime via. 
See Percival’s Effays, &c. 

APER, Marcus, in Biography, a Roman orator in the 
firft century, was a native of Gaul, who diftinguifhed him- 
felf by his genius and eloquence, and occupied feveral im- 
portant pofts in the empire. He was probably the author 
of the dialogue “* On the Corruption of Eloquence,” fome- 
times afcribed to Tacitus or Quinétilian, and placed at 
the end of their works. He died at Rome about the year 
85. Gen. Biog. 

Aver, in Zoology, a name given to feveral fpecies of the 
Sus ; as the variety ferus of the fus /crofa, the fus ‘ajafits 
the fus ethiopicus, and the fus babyruffa. See thefe articles, 
and Boar, and Hoc. 

Aver, in Ichthyology, a fpecies of Zeus that inhabits the 
feas about Rome and Genoa. The tail is even, and the 
body reddifh. Linn. and Gmel. Some defcribe it as having 
the tail even, body entirely red or reddifh, and the beak re- 
flected. 

APERA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Lycia, which 
became an epifcopal fee. 

APERANTES,apeople whoinhabited Aperantia, which 
was a diftriG& of Theffaly, fituate towards the fouth-weft, 
and abounding with mountains, in which was the fource of 
the river Achelous. 

APEREA, in Zoology, a {pecies of Cayra or Cavy, 
having no tail, and the upper parts of the body being of a 
reddifh afh-colour. This is the cuniculus brafilienfis, having 
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no tail, &c. of Briffon and Ray; the aperea of the Bra- 
filians, fo called by Maregrave, &c.; the cuniculus indicus 
femina of Aldrovand. This animal inhabits Brazil, in the 
holes of the rocks, from which it is driven out and taken 
by little dogs ; the coloar of the upper part of the body 
refembles that of the hare ; its beily is white; the upper 
lip divided ; the ears fhort and rounded like thofe of a rat. 
Tt moves like the-hare, the fore legs being fhorter than the 
bind ; ic has four toes with hort {mall claws on the fore feet, 
which are black and naked, and only three on the hind, of 
which the middle is the longeft ; its length is about 12 
inches ; its ficth is like that of the rabbit, but reckoned of a 
fuperior flavour ; and its manner of living is alfo very fimilar. 
There is a variety, which is the rock cavy of Pennant, of 
a black colour, mottled with tawny on the back, belly and 
throat white. It is exaGtly fimilar in every refpeét, except 
in colour, to the former. The animal called cori by Oviedo, 
Charlevoix, &c. is thought by Buffon to be the fame with 
the aperea. ‘Phere are many varieties of the cori with refpect 
to colour ; and they are found in various parts of the Weft 
Indies, and en the continent of America. 

APERIENS Os, in Anatomy, a name given by fome 
writers to a muicle of the mouth, cailed by Aibinus diventer 
maxille inferioris, avd by others DIGASTRICUS. 

AVPERIENS palpebram redlus, isa name that has been given 
to the mufcle more commonly called Levaror Patpelbre. 

APERIENTS, or APERITIVE medicines, from aperio, I 
open, are fuch as are fuited to open obitrucred pallages 5 and 
particularly to reftore fupprefled excretions or evacuations ; 
and the term is molt commonly applied to thofe that are 
adapted to open the veflels of the uterus, and thereby to 
excite the retained, or to reftore the fuppreffed, menitrual 
flux. The term, however, as varioufly employed, both with 
refpe&t to different cafes and to different modes of operation, 
is, without fpecifying the particular cafe and operations, 
extremely improper. Cullen’s Mat. Med. vol. i. p. 171. 
The term aperients in its prefent ufe is fynonymous with 
laxatives or purgativess which fee. ; 

APERISTATON, from «, qithout, ard wepisxots, un- 
favourable circumflance, in the Ancient Phyfic, denotes an 
ulcer of a mild or benign kind, and not attended with any 
fevere fymptom. 

APEROPIA, in Ancient Geography, a {mall ifland of 
the /igean fea, oppofite to the promontory of Buporthmos 
in the Argolide. It was fo called by Pliny. : 

APERTIONS, in Architedure, are the openings in a 
building ; «s doors, windows, {tair-cafes, chimneys, outlets 
and inlets for light, {moke, &c. 

The apertions fhould be as few as may be 5 it being a 
rule, that all openings are weakenings: and they fhould 
not approach too near the angles of the walls. ; 

APERTO, tal. in Mujfic, open, oppofed to Chiu/o, clofe. 

APERTOR oculi, in Anatomy, a name given by Spize- 
lius and others to the mulcle called the aPERiENS palpebram, 
and LEVATOR palpebre fuperioris by others. 

APERTURE, the opening of any thing ; or hole, cleft, 
or vacant place, in fome otherwife folid or continuous fub- 
je&. It comes from aperire, to open. 


In Geometry, aperiure is fed for the {pace left between 
two lines, which mutually incline towards each other to 
form an angle. : 

In Optics, aperture is the hole next the objet-glafs of a 
telefecope or microfcope, through which the light and 
image of the object come into the tube, and are thence carried 


to the eye. 


APE 


Aperture is allo underftocd of that part of the object- 
glafs itfelf which covers the former, and which is left per- 
vious to therays. See TELescope. 

A great deal depends on having a juft aperture. To find 
it experimentally, apply feveral circles of black fmutted 
paper, each bigger than the other, upon the face of the 
glafs, from the breadth of a ftraw to fuch as leave only a 
{mall hole in the glafs; and with each of thefe feparately 
view feveral diilin& objects, as the moon, ftars, &c.; that 
through which they appear the molt diftinétly is to be 
chofen. 

M. Auzout affirms, that he found that the apertures of 
telefcopes ought to be nearly in the fubduplicate ratio of 
their lengths: but Huygens, who firft found that the ufe 
of apertures conduced very much to one perfeétion of tele- 
feopes, aflures us, he found by experience, that the aper- 
ture of an object-glafs, e. gr. of 30 feet, is to be determined 
by this proportion ; as 30 to 3, that is, as 10 to 1, fo is the 
{quare root of the diftance of the focus of any glafs mul- 
tiplied by 30, to its proper aperture ; and the focal diftances 
of the eye-glaffes are to be proportional to the apertures. 
A table of apertures for telefcopes of various lengths, &c. 
fee under the article TELESCOPE. 

"The greater or lefs aperture of an objeét-glafs, it is to be 
noted, does not increafe or diminifh the vifible area of the 
object ; all that is effected by this is, the admittance of 
more or fewer rays, and, confequently, the more bright or 
obfcure appearance of the object ; but the largenefs of the 
aperture or focal diftance caufes the irregularity of its re- 
fractions. See ABERRATION. 

Hence in viewing Venus through a telefcope, a much lefs 
aperture is to be ufed than for the Moon, Jupiter, or Sa- 
turn, becaufe her light is fo vivid and glaring. This 
circumftance does a little invalidate and difturb M. Auzout’s 
proportion, as is fhewn by Dr. Hook. Phil. Tranf. N° 4. 

Apertura tabularum, in Ancient Law Books, fignifies 
the breaking open a laft witt and TESTAMENT. 

Avertura feud denotes the lofs of a feudal tenure, by 
default of iflue to him to whom the feud or FeE was firft 

ranted. / 

APESAS, or Apesantus, in Ancient Geography, a 
mountain of Peloponnefus, in the territory of Nemea. 

APETALOUS, or Aretatose plants, are fuch as are 
without, or have an imperfeét or ftamineous flower. They 
are fo called becaufe they are deftitute of thofe tender fuga- 
cious coloured leaves, called petals; but confift only of 
a calyx or cup, and of flamina, or capillaments, or ityles. 
Phil. Tranf. N° 186. 

The word comes from the privative particle «, and 
aitaroy, folium, a leaf. “ 

The apetalous kind is {ubdivided by Ray, 1. Into fuch 
whofe fruits are not contiguous to their flowers ; as in hops, 
hemp, nettles, fpinach, mercury, palma Chrifti, the Ame- 
rican phyfic-nut, &c. 2. Such as have a triquetrous or 
triangular feed, as the docks, forrels, arfmarts, knot-grafs, 
fnake-weeds. 3. Thofe which have round, compreffed, 
and otherwife figured feeds, as the pond-weeds, oraches, 
fea purflane, the blites, the amaranthi, the beets, fome 
kalics, &c. 

APETNA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Beeticay 
near Corduba. 

APETOUS, or Aretuses, in Geography, a people of 
South America, in Brafil, occupying the parts in the vici- 
nity of the government of Puerto Saguro. 

APEUCTIC, from amsuxopai, I deprecate, in the Ancicut 

3N2 Poetry, 
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Poetry, denotes a kind of poem or prayer preferred to God 
for averting fome evil. 

In which fenfe apeufticum ftands eontradiftinguifhed from 
profeu@icum carmen, which begs for fome good, e. gr. dii 
probibete minas, dii talem avertite cafum, et placidi Jervate 
pios. 

APEX, the vertex or fummit of any thing. 

Arex is peculiarly ufed in Antiquity, for a kind of conical 
cap or covering of the head, wore by the flamens or prietts 
of Jupiter ; and alfo by the Salii, or prieits of Mars. This 
was otherwife denominated pileus epiroticus, or albanus. 

The apex is deferibed as a {titched cap in form of a hel- 
met, with the addition of a little {tick fixed on the top, and 
wound about with white wool. 

The ordinary flamens only wore the apex in the time of 
performing divine fervice; the flamen dialis always wore it 
out of doors ; for within it was allowed him to be barcheaded. 
See Apicutum. 

Arex was alfo ufed among the Romans for the creft ofa 
helmet. i 

APpex,in Botany, denotes the point, end, or termination 
of a leaf, &c. Leaves, with refpect to their apices, are 
called truncate, or lopped, when they end in a tranfverfe 
line 3 premorfe, or bitten in the fore-part, when they are 
very obtufe, and are terminated by unequal notches or inci- 
fions ; retufe, or blunted, when they terminate in an obtufe 
finus; emarginate, or nicked, when they terminate in a notch ; 
obtufe, or blunt, when they terminate as it were within a 
fegment of a circle; acute, or fharp, when they terminate in 
an acute angle ; acuminate, or pointed, when they terminate 
in a fubulate apex; and cirrhefe, or clafpered, when they 
terminate in a clafper or tendril. See Lear. 

Apex is alfo ufed, by Grammarians, for along accent or 
mark, to denote that a fyllable is to be pronounced long. 
QuinGilian condemns the practice of putting the apex on all 
long fyllables; yet in fome cafes he allows the apex ne- 
ceflary, e. gr. where the different lengths of a fyllable dif- 
tinguifh the different fenfes of a word, as in malus, which, 
as long or fhort, denotes an éi/ man, or an apple tree. See 
ACCENT. 

APHACA, in Botany. See Laruyrus. 

APpHACA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Syria, between 
Heliopolis and Biblos, near mount Lebanon. Zolimus 
(lib. 1. c. 58.) informs us, that in this town was a temple 
of Venus called Aphacitis ; and near the temple there was a 
lake, in which the gifts that were prefented to the goddefs, 
however light in themfelves, funk to the bottom, if accept- 
able ; but if difpleafing, they floated, however heavy, on the 
furface of the water. Evfebius (in Vit. Conf. lib. iii.. c. Sai) 
ftyles his temple a f{chool of wickednefs, in which men 
proftituted themfelves like women, in order to render the 
goddefs propitious by their infamy. The temple was rafed 
to the ground by Conitantine the Great, and all its ffatues 
deftroyed. The name is of Syriac origin, and denotes em- 
brace, or falute: and hence this Venus was denominated 
* The Goddefs of embraces.” 

APH/EREMA, one of the three toparchies added to 
Judza by the kings of Syria. 

“APHARESIS, from aasev, I take away, in Gram- 
mary a figure whereby fomething is taken away from the 
beginsing of a word. 

Thus ciconia, by apherefis, is written conia 3 contemnere, 
temnere ; omitlere, mittere, &c. 

A like retreachment at the end of a word is called apo- 
cope. 


APH 


Arnaresis, in Medicine, denotes a neceffary taking 
away or removing of fomething that is noxious, 

In Surgery, it fignifies an operation whereby fomething 
fuperfluous is taken away, 

APHANES (Aga: not apparent from its diminutive 
fize), in Botany, parfley-piert. Linn. Gen. 166. Schreb, 
223. Jul. 337. Clafs, retrandria digynia, or monandria mo= 
nogynia ; natural order, enticofe ; rofacee of Juffieu. 

Generic Charaéter. Calyx, perianth one-leafed, tubular, 
perinanent ; mouth flat, eight-parted ; corolla none 3 lamina, 
filaments four, or one, ereét, {ubulate, very {mall, placed at 
the mouth of the calyx; anthers roundith, or one twin; piffil- 
lum, germ ovate ; flyle filiform, inferted into the bafe of the 
germen ; /igma headed ; perianthium none ; Seeds ovate, acus 
minate, comprefled, contained in the bottom of the calyx, 
This plant is by Dr. Smith removed to the genus alchemilla. 
Flor. Brit. vol. i. 190. 1. A. arvenfis, parfley-piert. Hudf, 
Ang. 72. With. 143. Flor. Dan. 973- A {mall annual 
plant, with {preading branched leafy {tems ; leaves alter- 
nate, petiolate, palmato-tripartite, crenate and indented, 
hairy ; calyx eight-toothed, alternately very minute; feeds 
one or two; itis a common Britifh plant, growing in fal- 
low fields. In moft of the old Herbals, it is called parfley 
break-ftone, from its fuppofed lithontriptic qualities. 

APHAR, in Ancient Geography, the metropolis of Ara- 
bia Felix, fituate near a bay on the fea-fhore, and not far 
north from the Promontorium Aromatum. Aphar, accord. 
ing to fome authors, was the capital of the Homerites, where 
the king kept his court. In the Notitia Imperii, Aphar is 
ariver. This place, now called Al-Fara, is fituated on a 
river between Mecca and Medina, 

APHARA, or APHERA, a town of Paleftine, in the 
tribe of Benjamin. 

APHARANTES, a people of Libya, who had no fixed 
habitation. 

APHARSATHKITES, a people who were transferred 
together with the pharfites into Samaria, by Efarhaddon, 
king of the Affyrians, and who oppofed the Jews in rebuild- 
ing their temple, Ezra, iv. 9. : 

APHAS, called by D’Anville Avas, a river of Epirus, 
which ran from north to fouth in the eaftern part of the 
country, and difcharged itfelf into the Ambracian gulf, at 
fome diftance to the eaft of the AraGhus. 

APHASIA, from a, and Prt, L /peak, in the Sceptie 
Philofophy, denotes a ftate of doubt, wherein a perfon not 
knowing what to determine on, it is beit for him to be filent. 
In this fenfe aphafia ftands oppofed to phafis, under which 
are included both affertion and negation. 

APHEA, in Mythology, a goddels worfhipped by the 
Eginete and Cretans. 
her, and fhe had a temple in the ifland of Crete. 
tans confounded her with Diana. 


The Cre- 


APHEK, in Scripture Geography, a name given to feve- | 


ral cities. 1. Aphek in the tribe of Judah, was the place 
where the Philiftines encamped, when the ark was brought 
from Shiloh, which they had taken in battle. 1 Sam. iv. 
1, 2, 3, &c. 2. Aphek in the valley of Jezreel, where the 
Philiftines encamped, while Saul and his army were near 
Jezreel, on the mountains of Gilboa. 1 Sam. xxix. 1, &c. 
3- Aphek, a city belonging to the tribe of Ather, near the 
country of the Sidonians. Joth. xix. 30. xiii. 4-_ This was 
probably the fame with Aphek of Syria, in Benhadad’s 
kingdom, near which the Syrians were defeated in a battle 
between Ahab and Benhadad. 1 Kings, xx. 26, &c. It 
was, perhaps, the ArHaca near Lebanon. é 
APHELIA, 


Pindar wrote an ode in honour of . 
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APHELIA, from a@erns, fimple, in Rhetoric, is ufed to 
denote fimplicity of prcT10on. * 

APHELION, from aro, from, and 7As0;, fun, in Affro- 
nomy, that point of the earth’s or any planet’s orbit, in which 
it is at the greatelt diftance from the fun, . 

Thus, a planet being in A (Plate I. Aftron. fig. g.) its 
utmoft diftance from the fun S,‘at the extremity of the 
greater or tranfverfe axis of the elliptic orbit, is faid to be in 
its aphelion. In the fy{tem or fuppofition of the fun’s moving 
round the earth, the poitt in which he appears when the 
planet is in its aphelion,is called apogee. Theaphelion ftands 
oppofed to the perihelion. 

The times of the aphelia of the primary planets may be 
known by their diameters appearing the fmalleft, and by 
their movinz with the leaft velocity in a given time. Me- 
thods for calculating them, with the refults of the compu- 
tations, have been given by many altronomers; fuch as Ric- 
cioli, Almag. Nov. lib. vii. § 2 and 3. ; Wolfius, Elem. Af- 
tron. § 659; Dr. Halley, Phil. Tranf. N° 128; fir Ifaac 
Newton, Princip. lib. iii. prop. 14; Dr. Gregory, Aftron. 
lib. iii. prop. 14; Keill’s Introd. to Aftron, le&. xxii-xxiv. 
De la Lande, Mem. de l’Acad. 1755, 1757, and 1766; and 
Aftron. lib. xxii.; and alfo in the writings of M. Euler, M. 


D’ Alembert, M. Clairaut, &c. upon Attraétion. See allo 
Vince’s Aftron. vol. i. p. 130, &c.3 and the article Pua- 
NeT in this Ditionary. The places of the aphelia are 
flated by different authors as in the following tables, 


For the Year 1709, according to Keruer and Dr 1a Hire, 


Place of the Aphelia for the Beginning of 1750. 


M. Cassini. 


PLaNeTs. 


Dr. Hatrey. 
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N. B. The place of the aphelion of Herfchel, or Georgium 

Sidus, in 1788, was'11*. 16°. 19’. 30” and in r790, 11°. 
She nA 

Kepler makes the earth’s apogee to have coincided with 
the equino€tial point 9, on July 24, in the year 3993 be- 
fore the Chriftian era, which, according to fome authors, is 
about the time of the creation. At the fame time, he makes 
the aphelion of Saturn to be & 24°. 28.6; of Jupiter & 
23°, 34’. 18".; of Mars 8 15°; of Venus = 0°. o'.07; of 
Mercury & 0°. 0’. 0”; and the apogee of the Moon + 
Deo oO 

None of the aphelia of the planets are at reft ; for tkeir 
mutual actions upon one another keep thofe points of their 
orbits in a continual motion ; and this is greater or lefs in 
the different planets. ‘The courfe of this motion is in confe- 
quentia, or according to the order of the figns ; and fir Ifaac 
Newton fhews, that it is in the fefquiplicate ratio of the 
refpective diftances of the planets from the fun, or as the 
f{quare root of the cube of the diltances. This motion, 
arifing from their mutual attraClion, is afcertained by com- 
paring the places fettled by the ancient and modern obferv- 
ations ; or by comparing the length of an anomaliftic with 
that of a tropical or fidereal revolution. 


To find the Motion of the Earth's Apogee. Hipparchus, 140 
years before Chrilt, determined its place to be 2°. 52°; and by 
the obfervations of Waltherus, in 1496, it was found to be 
3°» 3°. 57’. 575 whence the motion of the apogee is 1/, 23” 
in a year, with refpeét to the equinoétial points. M. de la 
Caille determined the place of the apogee for the beginning 
of the year 1749, to be 3°. 8°..39'; which compared with 
the obfervatioa of Waitherus, gives 1.6” for the yearly 
motion. In the year 1588, Tycho determined the place 
of the apogee to be 3°. 5°. 30’; and Kepler, in the fame year, 
determined its place to be 3% 5°. 32’. Thefe compared 
with the obfervation of Caffini, in the year 1738, who de- 
termined its place to be then in 3°. 8° 19’. 8”, give about 
1’. 7” for the annual motion. M. de la Caille determined 
the length of the anomaliftic year to be 26’. 35” longer than 
the tropical year, which makes the motion of the apogee to 
be 1'.5",5 ina year. Kepler made it 1’. 2; Ricciolus 1’, 
2". 4!". 4", in ayear. Mayer inhis Tables makes it 1’. 6’. 
Dr. Halley makes it 1’. 1”; and Caffini about 1’. ES sy 
M. de la Lande, in his Tables, makes it 1’. 2” as computed 
by M. de Lambre, from Dr. Mafkelyne’s obfervations in 
1788 ; and this determination is mott to be depended upon, 
as made by fo eminent an aftronomer, from obfervations 
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which are acknowledged to be the beft that have been ever 
made. Tnefe motions are in refpeét to the equinox, If we 
affume it to be 1’. 2", and the preceflion of the equinoxes to 
be sok”, we thall have the real motion of the apogee 113" 
in a year. 

To determine the Motion of the Aphelion of Saturn. The 
place of the aphelion, in 1094, was 8, 28". 55’; but from 
three oppofitions obferved in the years 127, 133, and 136, 
its place for the year 132 was 7°. 24°. 14', 29", which makes 
the annual motion 1’. 20”. ‘Tycho found the place of the 
aphelion on December 19, 1590, to be 8°. 25°. 40’. 51", 
which compared with the obiervation in 132, gives 1’, 18")5 
for the annual motion. The fame obfervation of Tycho 
compared with the place of the perihelion on December 12, 
1708, in 8, 28°. 25’. 10", gives 1’. 23",5 for the annual 
motion. If the fame obfervation of ‘'ycho be compared 
with the place of the aphelion in April 1694, in 8°, 28°. 
59’, it gives 1’. 55” for the annual motion. Caffini conjec- 
tured from all this, that the motion of the aphelion was 
quicker now than formerly. He alfo found the perihelion, 
in 1708, not fo forward by a degree as it ought, when com- 
pared with the place of the apielion in 1¢9}, at the annual 
movement of 1’. 20”; from whence he fufpected that the 
orbit had a librating motion, and that there ought to be an 
equation employed between the two points. The irregula- 
rities of Saturn, however, are fo great, that we need not 
wonder at thefe differences. Kepler mzkes it 1’. 16” 5 Caffini 
fuppofes it to be 1’. 18"; and Dr. Halley 1’. 20". M. de 
la Grange, from calculating the difturbing force of each 
planet upon the other, has determined the annual motion 
of the aphelion to be 1’. 6",3. M. de la Place makes it 1’. 
6",07, which M. de la Lande has employed in his Tables. 

To determine the Motion of Fupiter’s Aphelion. Accord- 
ing to the obfervations of Ptolemy, the aphelion was in Ty 
14°, 38! in the year 136; but in 1720 it was in = 9°. 47’; 
this gives 57”. 11'” for the annual motion. In the year 
1590, the place of the aphelion, calculated from the obferva- 
tions of Tycho, was found to be in * 6°. 30’. 43”; this 
compared with the obfervation in 1720, gives 1’. 30” for 
the annual motion. If we compare the places in 136, and 
1590, they give 54” for the annual motion. ‘This induced 
Caflini to think, that the motion of the avhelion is accele- 
rated ; or that it was fubjeé& to fome irregularities ; he {lates 
the motion at 57”. 24"; Kepler makes it 47”; Dr. Halley 
makes it 72”; M. Jeaurat computed the place of the aphe- 
lion in 1590 to be * 7°. 49’. 19”, and in 1762 in = 10°. 
36’. 41"; from which he found the annual motion to be 
58",4. Euler, from the theory of attraction, found it to be 
35”; M. dela Grange, 57",2. M.Wargentin fays, that an 
annual motion of 62” belt agrees with obfervation. M. de 
la Lande has employed 56”,73 in his laft Tables, according 
‘to the theoretical determination of M. de la Place. 

To determine the Motion of the Aphelion of Mars. Frem 
three oppofitions determined by Piolemy, the place of the 
aphelion in 135 was found to be 3%. 29°. 24’; and by the 
obfervations made at Greenwich in 1691, 1696, and ia 1700, 
the place was found to be in 5*. 0°. 31’. 34” in 1696 ; hence 
the annual motion of the aphelion is 1’. 11”. 47/”. 20"; 


Kepler makes it 1. 7” 3 Dr. Halley makes it 1’, 12”. From 
comparing the place, in 1748, in 5’. 1°. 26’, 10", with the 
place in 1592 in 4*. 28°, 49’. 50”, the motion is 1. The 
mean of thicfe determinations is 1’. 7",5. M. de la Lande 
fuppofes it to be 1’, 7”. 

To determine the Motion of the Aphelion of Venus. Caffini 
has found, from computing the place of the aphelion from 
the ancient obfervations, a difference of 15°, from which une 
certainty it is more difficult to determine its annual motion. 
However, the place, computed from the ob{zyvations in 136 
138, and 140 (and which he thiiks ere the moft to be de- 
pended upon), was found, in 138, to bein ~ 21°. 29/; this 
compared with the obfervations in 1715, 1716, and 1718, 
when it was found to be in 47 6°. so! in 1716, the annual mo- 
tion is found to be 1’. 42.50’. From comparing the place 
in 1596 in <u 1° 54’ with the place in 1716 in x 6°. 50’, 
the motion is 2’, 28", Horrox fixed the place of the aphe- 
lion in 1639 in sw 5° 5 this compared with the place in 1716 
gives 1’. 20" for the motion. By comparing the place of 
the aphelion in the firft Tables of M. de la Lande with the 
place in Kepler’s Tables, the annual motion comes out 
2’. 41",5 ; Caffint makes it 1’. 26"; and Dr. Halley 56,5. 
Kepler makes it 1’. 18”, Amidit fo much uncertainty M 
dela Lande thinks it better to depend upon the theory which, 
according to M, de la Grange, makes it 48”,5, and which M. 
de la Lande employs in his ‘Tables. On account of the fmall 
eccentricity, this uncertainty of the place of the aphelion 
is not of fo much confequence, as an error of 1° in the place 
of the aphelion will never produce an error of 1’ in the he- 
liocentric longitude. 

To determine the Motion of the Aphelion of Mercury. From 
the obfervations of the paffages of Mercury over the fun in 
1661, 1690, and 1697, Caflini determined the place of the 
aphelion on November 9, 1699, to bein S*, 12°. 22!. 25"5 
and upon fuppofition that the motion of the aphelion was 1’. 
20" in a year, he found that it reprefented the paflages very 
well in 1631, 1672, 1723, and 1736. Butas thefe paflages 
were nearly at the fame point of the orbit, it does not fuffi- 
ciently eftablifh 1’. 20” to be the true motion, asit might an- 
{wer to the fame points nearly, but not to other parts of the 
orbit. We ought not therefore to be furprifed, fays M. de 
Ja Lanée, that a motion of 52”,5 by Dr. Halley anfwers 
equally well to thefame obfervations. Kepler makes it 1’. 45” 
M. dela Lande found, by the greateft equation, that on May 
6, 1753» theplace of the aphelion was 8*. 13°. 55’. From com- 
paring this place with the place computed from eight obferva- 
tions of Prolemy (rejecting fix others, two of which did not 
appear to be reconcileable with each other, and four were 
too near the aphelion), he found the motion to be 1’. ro” in 


a year, which he conftruéted his firft Tables upon; obfery- 


ing, however, at the fame time, that this motion does not 
agree perfectly with the obfervations in this century. He has 
fince found that a motion of 56”,25 will belt agree with ob- 
fervation; and this he hasaffamed in his lait Tables. M. de 
la Grange makes it 57” by theory. The motions of the 
aphelia here determined are their motions in longitude; if 
therefore we fubtract 50",25 (the annual preceflion of she 
eguinoxes) from each, we fhall get their real motions. 
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Motion of the Aphelia in One Hundred Years. 


PLANETS. M. Cassini. Dr. Hatrey. M. ve ca Lanpe. 
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Mars I. 59- a Be 56. 40 I. 5i- ae 
Jupiter Ae 35+ 42 A teOvg sO la 34- 33 
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According to the calculations of M. de la Grange, the 
aphelion of the Georgian planet is progreflive 3”,17 ina 
year, from the aétion of Jupiter and Saturn ; confequently 
its motion in longitude is 50”, 25 + 3”,17 = 53'.42- He 


has alfo calculated the effeét of each planet in difturbing the 
aphelia of the reft.. The following table contains the annual 
effets 


Annual Motion of the Aphelia: 


Mot. in long. 


56, 91 48, 53 


M. de la Grange here fuppofes, as before, the denfity of 
Venus to be 1,31, but M. de la Lande makes it only 0,95 ; 
for this denfity, therefore, the fecond horizontal line muft 
be diminifhed in the-ratio of 1,31 to 0,95. See Vince’s 
Aftronomy, vol. 1. c. 14. 

APHELLAN, the name of a bright ftar in the con- 
{tellation Gemini, marked a. 

APHERNOUSLI, in Botany, a fpecies of pine grow- 
ing wild on the Alps. The timber is large, and the planks 
made of it are of a finer grain, and more beautifully 
variegated than deal ; and may therefore be applied to many 
ufes. It grows in bleak and barren ground, and moft 
refembles that which is called in England the Weymouth 

ine. 
E APHES Domrn, in Scripture Geography, a place of 
"Paleftine in the tribe of Juda, between Socho and Azecha, 
‘where the Philiflines were encamped whilft Goliath infulted 
the [fraclites. 

AFPHESIS, from eginys, I remit, in the Athenian Laws, 
was applied to the cafe of a perfon deeply indebted, who 
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. {Mercury.] Venus. Eartu. Mars. | Jurirer. | Sarurn. 
By Mercury Eine. ales 4280 — 0,42 0”,02 0,00 o!’,00 
— Venus 47,14 Bey igre P= Rare) 0,79 O, OI 0, 00 
— Earth 0, 84 — 5,06 5% 1, 92 O, OL 9, CO 
— Mars O5_.04 + 1,18 + 1554 raed ©, 00 0, 00 
— Jupiter 1, 56 + 6,36 + 6,79 12, 31 seek 15,99 
— Saturn o, 08 + o, 08 + 0,19 0, 70 6, 56 ah) be 
Real motion 6, 66 — 1,72 13, 30 15, 65 6,58 15,99 
Preceffion 50, 25 50, 25 50, 25 50, 25 50, 25 50, 25 


66, 24 


65,90 | 55, 83 


defired the people to remit part of the debt, on account’ of 
his difability to make payment. 

Voetius has a differtation exprefs on the words aphefis and 
parefis, and their difference. 

APHETERIA, in the Ancient Military Art, a kind of 
engines ufed in the befieging of towns. 

Suidas does not mention their particular form cr ftruc-- 
ture. Aquinus takes them to have been of the projectile kind. 

APHIDIOIDES, in Entomology, a fpecies of acarus, 
of ared colour ; the firft pair of legs very long, and formed 
for running ; two horns on the pofterior part of the abdomen. 
Linn, Faun. Suec. Fab. This is la tique rouge des pierres 
a pattes antérieures fort longues of Geoffroy, and is found 
among ftones and rotten wood. 

APHIDUM, a {pecies of 1cHnEUMoON that is produced 
from feveral of the European kinds of aphides. It is black, 
with yellow feet, and antennz about the length of the body. 
Geofr. Inf. L’ichneunion des pucerons. 

APHILANTHROPY, from a, ®:do:, friend, and a- 
Qeweos man, among Phy/icians, denotes the ftate or diforder, 

wherein 


APHIS, 


wherein a perfon has an unnatural difrelifh for mirth and fo- 
ciety, and indulges folitude and melancholy. 

APHIOCEM, a compolition made principally of the 
buds of hemp before they flower. It is much in ufe 
among the Arabs, and has the intoxicating quality of 
OPIUM. 

APHIOM, Kara Hissar, in Geography, a town of 
Afiatic Turkey in Natolia, fituate on the Mindra, and de- 
fended by an elevated caftle; 56 miles fouth from Kutaia. 
N. lat. 38° 35’. E. long. 2° 18’. See Aramea. 

APHIS, in Entomology, a very interefting and extenfive 
genus of the HemipTera order, in the Linnean fyftem. It 
1s a tribe of creatures that has, in a particular degree, en- 
gaged the attention of naturaliits for various reafons: their 
generation is equivocal, and their inftin&tive economy differs, 
in fome refpeéts, from that of moft other animals, as will 
appear hereafter. : 

innwus defines the generic character of the aphis thus ; 
beak inflected, fheath of five articulations, with a fingle 
briftle ; antennze fetaceous, and longer than the thorax ; 
cither four ereé&t wings, or none ; feet formed for walking ; 
pofterior part of the abdomen ufually furnifhed with two 
little horns. Geoffroy fays, the aphides have two beaks, 
one of which is feated in the breaft, the other in the head ; 
this laft extends to, and is laid upon the bafe of the pec- 
toral one; and ferves, as that writer imagines, to convey 
to the head a part of that nourifhment which the infeé 
takes, or fucks in, by means of the peétoral beak. 

The fpecies enumerated by Linnzus and Gmelin are, 
longiroftris ribis, arundinis, ulmi, papaveris, paftinace, pruni, 
fambuci, folidaginis, cerafi, rumicis, acetofe, ligultici, 
lychnidis, capree, padi, rof, hortenfis, picridis, egopodii, 
dauci, urticata, nympheae, corni, tiliz, juniperi, braffice, 
craccz, laGtuce, fonchi, cirfii, cardui, achillee, tanaceti, 
abfinthii, millefolii, evonymi, avene, fraxini, jacee, betulz, 
alni, roboris, fagi, quercus, pini, pineti, falicis, vitis, po- 
puli, tremule, viburni, mali, burfaria, aparines, urtice, 
aceris, atriplicis, piltaciz, perfice, polyanthis, faligna, 
plantaginis, archangelice, leucanthemi, fcabiofz, fabz, ge- 
niltz, coryli, juglandis, balfamite, gallarum, farinofa, xy- 
loftei, and mayeri. The whole of thefe. and, no doubt, 
many others, are found in different parts of Europe. They 
infeft an endlefs variety of plants; and it is believed each 
fpecies is particularly attached to one kind of vegetable 
only ; hence each fort has been hitherto uniformly named 
after the individual fpecies, or genus of plants, on which it 
feeds ; or if that could not be afcertained, that on which it 
had been found ; for fome fpecies are rather uncommon and 
little known, though others are infinitely too numerous. 
The aphides are fufficiently known by the indifcriminate 
term of PLANT Lice; they abound with a {weet and grate- 
ful moifture, and are therefore eagerly devoured by ants, 
the larva of coccinellz, and many other creatures, or they 
would become, very probably, more deftruétive to the whole 
vegetable creation than any other race of infe&ts known. 

If Bonnet was not the firft naturalift (as is generally ac- 
knowledged) who difcovered the myfterious courfe of ge- 
neration in the aphides, or, as he calls them, pucerons, his 
experiments, together with thofe of his countryman Trem- 
bley, tended at leaft to confirm in a molt fatisfa@tory man- 
ner the almoft incredible circumftances refpeCting it: that 
an aphis or puceron, brought up in the moft perfe@ foli- 
tude from the moment of its birth, in a few days will be 
found in the mid{t of a numerous family; and that if the 
experiment be again repeated on one of the individuals of 
this family, a fecond generation will multiply like its pa- 


rent; and the like experiment may be many times repeated 
with the fame effect. 

‘* M, Bonnet,” fays an ingenious writer, “ had repeated 
fome experiments of this kind, as far as the fixth genera- 
tion, which all uniformly prefented the obferver with fruit 
ful virgins, when he was engaged in a feries of new and 
tedious experiments, from a fufpicton imparted by M. 
Trembley, ina letter to him, who thus exprefles himfelf : 
‘ I have formed the defign of rearing feveral generations of 
folitary pucerons, in order to fee if they would all equally 
bring forth young. In cafes fo remote from ufual circum- 
ftances, it is allowed to try all forts of means; and TI ar- 
gued with myfelf, who knows but that one copilation might 
ferve for feveral generations?” This ¢ who knozws’ perfuaded 
M. Bonnet that he had not fufficiently purfued his invefti- 
gations. He therefore now reared to the tenth generation 
his folitary aphides, having the patience to keep an exaét 
account of the days and hours of the birth of each gene- 
ration. He then difcovered both males and females among 
them, whofe amours were not in the leaft equivocal; the 
males are produced only in the tenth generation, and are 
but few in number; that thefe foon arriving at their full 
growth, copulate with the females, and that the virtue of 
this copulation ferves for ten fucceflive generations ; that all 
thefe generations, except the firlt, from fecundated eggs 
are produced viviparous, and all the individuals are females, 
except thofe of the la‘t generation, among whom fome males 
appear to lay the foundation of a freth feries.”? Adams 
Microfe. 

The hiftory of aphides has alfo been very copioufly 
treated upon by Dr. Richardfon, in a paper printed in the 
4ift vol. of the Philofophical Tranfaétions ; nor muft we 
omit another upon the fame fubject by the late ingenious 
Mr. Curtis, that appeared in the fixth volume of the Tranf- 
actions of the Linnzan Society. 

The tenor of Dr. Richardfon’s remarks is ‘briefly this : 
the great variety of fpecies which occur in the infects now 
under confideration, may make an inquiry into their par- 
ticular natures feem not a little perplexing ; but by reducing 
them under their proper genus the difficulty is confiderably 
diminifhed. We may reafonably fuppofe all the infe@s, 
comprehended under any diltinét genus, to partake of one 
general nature; and by diligently examining any particular 
{pecies, may thence gain fome infight into the nature of all 
the reft. With this view, Dr. Richardfon chofe out of the 
various forts of aphides the largeft of thofe found on the 
rofe tree ; not only as its fize makes it more confpicuous, 
but there are few of fo long duration. This fort appears 
early in the fpring, and continues late in autumn, while fe- 
veral are limited to a much fhorter term, in conformity to 
the different trees and plants whence they draw their nou- 
rifhment. 

If, at the beginning of February, the weather happens to 
be fo warm as to make the buds of the rofe tree {well and 
appear green, {mali aphides are frequently to be found on 
them, though not larger than the young ones in fummer 
when firft produced. It will be found, that thofe aphides 
which appear only in fpring, proceed from {mall black oval 
eggs which were depofited on the laft year’s fhoot ; though 
when it happens that the infeG&ts make too early an appear- 
ance, the greater part fuffer from the fharp weather that 
ufually fucceeds, by which means the rofe trees are fome 
years in a manner freed from them. The fame kind of ani- 
mal is then at one time of the year viviparous, and at another 
oviparous. 3 

‘Thefe aphides which withftand the feverity of the ee 
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ther, feldom come to, their full growth before the month of 
April, at which time they ufually begin co breed, after 
twice catting off their exuvia, or outward covering. It ap- 
pears that they are all females, which produce cach of 
them a numerous progeny, and that without having inter- 
courte with any male infect ; they are viviparous, and, what 
is equally fingular, they all come into the world back wards. 
When they firft come from the parent, they are enveloped 
in a thin membrane, having in this fituation the appear- 
ance of an oval egg; thefe egg-like appearances adhere by 
one extremity to the mother, while the young ones con- 
tained in them extend to the other, and by that means pra- 
dually draw the ruptured membrane over the head and body 
tothe hind feet. During this operation, and for fome time 
after, the fore part of the head adheres, by means of fome- 
thing that is glutinous, to the vent of the parent. Being 
thus fufpended in the air, it foon frees itfelf from the mem- 
brane in which it was confined; and after its limbs are a 
little ftrengthened, is fet down on fome tender fhoots, and 
left to provide for itfelf. 

In the {pring months there appear on the rofe trees but 
two generations of aph'des, including thofe which proceed 
immediately from the lait year’s egys; the warmth of the 
fummer adds fo much to their fertility, that no lefs than five 
generations fucceed one another in theinterval. One is pro- 
duced in May, which calts off its covering, while the 
months of June and July each fupply two more, which caft 
off their coverings three or four times, according to the 
different warmth of the feafon. This frequent change of 
their outward coat is the more extraordinary, becaufe it is 
repeated more often when the infects come the fooneft to 
their growth, which fometimes happens in ten days, where 
they have had plenty of warmth and nourifhment. 

Early in the month of June, fome of the third genera- 
tion, which were produced about the middle of May, after 
cafting off their laft covering, difcover four erect wings, 
much longer than their bodies ; and the fame is obfervable 
in all the f{ucceding generations which are produced during the 
fummer months, but {till without any diverfity of fex:; for 
fome time before the aphides come to their full growth, it is 
eafy to diflinguifh which will have wings, by a remarkable 
fullnefs of the breaft, which in the others is hardly to be 
dittinguifhed from the body. When the lat covering 1s re- 
jected, the wings which were before folded up in a very 
narrow compafs, are gradually extended in a furpriling 
manner, till their dimentfions are at lait very confiderable. 

The increafe of thefe infeéts in the fummer time is fo 
very gréat, that by wounding and exhaufting the tender 
fhoots they would frequently fupprefs all vegetation, had 
they not many enemies to reftram them. Notwithftandiwg 
thefe infeGs have a numerous tribe of enemies, they are not 
without their friends, if thofe may be confidered as fuch, 
who are officious in their attendance for the good things 
they expect to reap thereby. The ant and bee are of this 
kind, colleGting the honey in which the aphides abound, 
but with this difference, that the ants are conftant vifi- 
tors, the bee only when flowers are fearce ; the ants will 
fuck in the honey, while the aphides are in the act of dif- 
charging it; the bees only colleét it from the leaves on 
which it has fallen. 

In the autumn three more generations of aphides are pro- 
duced, two of which generaliy make their appearance in the 
month of Auguit, and the third before the middle of Sep- 
tember. The two firft differ in no refpe@ from thofe which 
are found in fummer ; but the third differs greatly from all the 
reft., Though all the aphides which have. hitherto appeared 
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were female, in this tenth generation feveral male inlets are 
found, but net by any means fo numerous as the females. 

The females have, at firlt, the fame appearance as thofe 
of the former generations, but in a few days, their colour 
changes from a green to a yellow, which is gradually con- 
verted into an orange before they come to their full growth: 
they differ alfo, in another refpeét, from thole which occur 
in fummer, for all thefe yellow females are without ¥ ings. 
The male infe&ts are, however, ftill more remarkable, their 
outward appearance readily diftinguifhing them from this 
and all other generations. When firlt produced they are 
not of a green colour like the refl, but of a reddifh brown, 
and have afterwards a dark line along the back; they come 
to their full growth in about three weeks, and then catt 
off their laft covering, the whole infeat being after this of a 
bright yellow colour, the wings only excepted: but after 
this change they become of a deeper yellow and in a very 
few hours of a dark brown, if we except the body, which 
is fomething lighter coloured, and has a reddifh caft. The 
males no fooner come to maturity than they copulate with 
the females, who, in a day or two after their intercourfe 
with the males, lay their eggs, generally near the buds. 
Where there are a number crowded together they of courfe 
interfere with each other, in which cafe they will fre- 
quently depofit their eggs on other parts of the branches. 

It is highly probable that the aphides derive confiderable 
advantages by living in fociety; the reiterated pun@ures 
of a great number of them may attra& a larger quantity of 
nutritious juices to that part of the tree or plant where they 
have taken up their abode. Vide Adams Microf. Phil. 
Tranf. &c. 

The obfervations of Mr. Curtis on the aphides ate 
chiefly intended to fhew that they are the principal caufe of 
bhghts in plants, and the fole caufe of the honey-dew. . 
He therefore calls them the aphis, or blighter; and after 
obferving, that in point of number, the individuals of the 
feveral {pecies compofing it furpals thofe of any other ge- 
nus in the country, fpeaks thus, in general terms, of the 
whole tribe : 

“ Thefe infe&s live entirely on vegetables. The loftiet 
tree is no lefs liable to their attacks than the moit humble 
plant. hey prefer the young fhoots on account of their 
tendernefs ; and on this principle often infinuate themfelves 
into the very heart of the plant, and do irreparable mifchief 
before they are difcovered. But for the moft part, they 
befet the foliage, and are always found on the underfide of 
the leaf, which they prefer, not only on account of its be- 
ing the moft tender, but as it affords them proteétion from 
the weather, and various injuries to which they would other- 
wife be expofed. Sometimes the root is the obje& of their 
choice, which, from the nature of thefe infe€ts, one would 
not, @ priori, expe; yet I have feen the roots of lettuces 
thickly befet with them, and the whole crop rendered fickly 
and of little value; but fuch intlances are rare. They 
rarely alfo attach themfelves to the bark of trees, like the 
aphis fahcis, which being one of our largeft {pecies, and 
hence pofleffing fuperior {trength, is enabled to penetrate a 
fubftance harder than the leaves themfelves.”” 

Mr. Curtis next obferves, that as among caterpillars we 
find fome that are conttantly and unalterably attached to 
one or more particular fpecies: of plants, and others that 
feed indifcriminately on moft forts of herbage, fo it is pre- 
cifely with the aphides; fome are particular, others more 
general feeders; and as they refemble other infects in this 
refpect, fo they do alfo in being more abundant fome years 
than others, In 1793, they were the chief, and in 1798, 
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the fole caufe of the failure of the crops of hops, In 
17094, a feafon almott unparalleled for drought, the hop was 
perfectly free from them, while peas and beans, efpecially 
the former, fullered very much from their depredations. 
Beans, in 1798, were almolt wholly cut off by them ; in- 
deed they fuffer more or lefs every year by a black {pecies of 
aphis, particularly the latter crops. ‘To potatoes, and even 
corn, they prove in fome years highly detrimental, and not 
lefs fo to melons. ‘lo plants in {toves, green houfes, and 
frames, where, from the warmth and fhelter afforded them, 
a preternatural multiplication takes place, they prove ex- 
tremely injurious ; and many rare and valuable plants alfo 
in the open ground of our botanic gardens fall victims to 
thefe general depredators. ‘ Seeing, therefore,”’ fays that 
writer, ‘* that our neceflaries, as well as luxuries of life, are 
fo materially affected by the infects of this genus, an at- 
tempt to afcertain fome curious and important fats relative 
to their hiftory, and to make them more generally known, 
will not, we trult, be unacceptable. Such inquiries may 
poffibly lead to the means of obviating the injuries they oc- 
cafion ; and if they fail in this, they may tend at leaft to 
corre& the erroneous notions entertained of blights, not by 
the vulgar and illiterate merely, but even by perfons of edu- 
cation, who may be frequently heard to maintain, that thefe 
infets are brought by the eaft winds; that they attack 
none but fickly plants ; with other notions, all as falfe in 
fa& as unphilofophical in principle.” 

In the courfe of this long but ingenious paper, Mr. 
Curtis proves, in a fatisfaftory manner, the truth of his pre- 
liminary remarks; and, by a feries of experiments, which 
are neceffarily beyond our limits to detail, has difcovered 
fome peculiarities in their economy deferving nczice: we 
fhall conclude with a brief furvey of thofe moft interefting, 
and refer the more inquifitive reader to the paper at length, 
in the TranfaGtions of the Society for 1802. . 

Locuits and caterpillars are furnifhed with ftrong jaws, 
by means of which they crop and wholly devour the foliage 
of plants. The aphis deftroys them in a different way. In- 
ftead of jaws and teeth, it is provided with a hollow-point- 
ed proboicis, which, when the animal is not feeding, folds 
under the breaft. With this inftrument it pierces the plant, 
and imbibes its juices to fupport itfelf; but thefe juices 
being effential to the life of the plant, it follows, that 
when they are drawn off, the plant, exhaulted, flags and 

erifhes, being, in faét, literally bled to death by thefe 
Frech like animalcules. Yet fo tenacious of life are plants 
in a healthy ftate, that, in general, they only fall victims 
to the continued attacks of thefe infects when in immenfe 
numbers. But it moft commonly happens, that if they do 
not wholly deftroy a plant, they deface it ; and a {mall num- 
ber of aphides are fufficient to produce this effe&. 

Aphides are defcribed by the belt authors as being gene- 
rally oviparous and viviparous at different periods of the fame 

ear. Mr, Curtis found, from the 24th of September to 
the 6th of December following, during which time Fah- 
renheit’s thermometer had been as low as 29, that the aphis 
falicis was conftantly viviparous ; though, from the incle- 
mency of the weather, very few of thefe infects, at the pe- 
riod laft mentioned, remained on the trees ; and thofe few 
were foon after entirely cut off by the unufual cold that 
took place, the thermometer falling to four degrees below o. 
Other aphides are oviparous or viviparous, according to the 
temperature of the air to which they are expofed. In very 
cold weather they are oviparous, for this obvious reafon, that 
the eggs are capable of refifting cold more powerfully than 
the young. On the 22d of November, in the fame year, 


he found a confiderable number of eggs, which had been 
pe yeaa in fome auricula plants by a green aphis, which 
infefts plants very commonly, while the fame lees on a 
geranium within doors produced young. In mild winters, 
in the month of January, the fame {pecies of aphis has 
been obferved in great numbers on various {pecies of pri- 
mula without doors, and all the females viviparous, Thefe, 
and fome preceding facts, prove, that all aphides are not 
oviparous and viviparous at the fame feafon, but that fome 
may be wholly viviparous; that all fuch as are both ovipa- 
rous and viviparous do not lay eggs toward the middle of 
autumn, nor at all during the winter, unlefs a certain de- 
gree of cold takes place. 

In the quality of the excrement voided by thefe infeéts 
there is fomething wonderfully extraordinary. Were a per~ 
fon accidentally to take up a book, in which it is gravely 
afferted, that in fome countries there were certain animals 
which voided liquid fugar, he would lay it down, regard- 
ing it asa fabulous tale, calculated to impofe on the cre- 
dulity of the ignorant; and yet fuch is literally the truth. 
Mr. Curtis colleed fome on a piece of writing paper from 
a brood of the aphis falicis, and found it to be as fweet 
as fugar ; and obferves, that were it not for the wafps, ants, 
flies, and other infeéts that devour it as quickly as it is pro- 
duced, it might, no doubt, be colleéted in confiderable 
quantities ; and by the proceffes ufed with other faccharine 
juices, might be converted into the choiceft fugar or fugar- 
candy. The fweetnefs of this excrementitious fub{tance, 
the glofly appearance it gave the leaves it fell upon, and the 
fwarms of infects this matter attraéts, led him to imagine 
the honey-dew of plants was no other than this fecretion, 
which further obfervation has fince fully confirmed; and 
not, as its name implies, a {weet fub{tance falling from the 
atmofphere. On this opinion it is further remarked, that 
it neither falls from the atmofphere, nor iffues from the 
plant itfelf, as is eafily demonttrated. If it fell from the 
atmofphere, it would cover every thing it fell upon indif- 
criminately, whereas we never find it but on certain living 
plants and trees. We find it alfo on plants in ftoves and 
green-houfes covered with glafs. If it exuded from the 
plant, it would appear on all the leaves generally and uni- 
formly ; whereas its appearance is extremely irregular, not 
alike on any two leaves of the fame tree or plant, fome 
having none of it, and others being covered with it but 
partially. As far as the writer’s obfervation extended, there 
never exifts any honey-dew but where there are aphides ; 
though fuch often pafs unnoticed, being hid on the under- 
fide of the leaf; and wherever honey-dew is obfervable 
upon a leaf, aphides will be found on the underfide of the 
leaf or leaves immediately above it, and under no other 
circumftance whatever. If by accident any thing fhould 
intervene between the aphides and the leaf next beneath 
them, there will be no honey-dew on that leaf: and thus 
he conceives it is incontrovertibly proved that aphides are 
the true and only fource of honey-dew. 

Though no mode of deftroying aphides will perhaps ever 
be devifed on a large feale, in the open air, by artificial 
means, it can be accomplifhed moft effeCtually when they 
infeft plants in ftoves, green houfes, and frames, or any 
fituation in which they can be enveloped for a certain time 
in clouds of fmoke. Powders or liquids, however fatal to 
aphides, muft ever be ineffe€tual, from the trouble and dif- 
ficulty of applying them, fo that they may come in con- 
tai with the infe&ts. The fmoke of common vegetables, 
however powerful, is found inadequate to their deftruétion, 
and the only one yet employed with fuccefs is a: to- 

acca. 
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bacco. They may for hours, or even a whole day, be 
immerfed in water, and when taken out fome will be liv- 
ing, and many of the reft will revive afterwards; they re- 
main affixed to the plant in water as before, and their bo- 
dies aflume a luminous appearance from the minute bubbles 
of air which iffue from them. One experiment is men- 
tioned, in which a green-houfe plant, with the pot it grew 
in, was immerfed in the evening into a tub of water, and 
in the morning they appeared alive and well. When they 
are taken from the plant on which they feed, and are kept 
under water, they do not furvive fo long; their ttruggling 
in that cafe perhaps exhaults them fooner. It appears there- 
fore, upon the whole, that they are extremely tenacious of 
life, and that wet is not fo hurtful to them as might na- 
turally be imagined. 

Some curious remarks on the opinions that prevail re- 
{pe&ting blights conclude the paper. Blights, he obferves, 
originate from a variety of caufes, the chief of which are un- 
favourable weather, and infc4ls. Some imagine that the 
infe&ts which are the caufe of them are brought from a dif- 
tance by ealterly winds; and others, that they attach them- 
felves to none but fickly plants; neither of which, fo far as 
the writer has obferved, are founded in fa&t; and he is in- 
duced to believe the aphides are by far the moft general caufe 
of the difeafes diftinguifhed by the name of blights. 

APHLASTUM, from « and Qaasos, frangible, in the An- 
cient Navigation, a wooden inftrument, {haped like a plume 
of feathers, faftened on the goofe’s or fwan’s neck ufed by 
the ancient Greeks in the heads of their thips. 

The aphlaftum had much the fame office and effe&t in a 
fhip that the creft had ona helmet. It feems alfo to have 
had this further ufe, viz. by the waving of a party-coloured 
ribband faflened to it, to indicate from what quarter the 
wind blew. ‘he aphlaftum was the proper ornament of the 
head, as the acroftolium was of the ftern. The Greek aph- 
laftum anfwered to, and was probably the origin of the Latin 
apluttre. 

APHLE, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia, in 
Chaldea, fituate near the Tigris, where it borders on the 
Perfian gulf, 

APHNEDM, a town of Phrygia, near Cyzicum. Steph. 
Byz. 

+ is alfo a town of Lydia. 

APHONIA, in Medicine, the {tate of a perfon who is 
deprived of voice. 

The word is compounded of the privative «, and Qwyn, 
voice, q. d. a lofs of {peech or voice. 

This is rarely an idiopathic affeétion, and may arife from 
a-variety of caufes; fuch as cutting the recurrent nerves 
which go to the larynx or glottis, where the voice is formed: 
or making an aperture into the trachea below the glottis, or 
any other mechanical injury to the parts, 

Any fit may deprive the patient of the ufe of the organs 
of {peech, as epilep/y, apoplexy, paralyfis, or hyfteria, may be- 
come a caufe of aphonia. 

When a perfon is fuddenly feized with a lofs of voice, and 
no caufe appears, it generally indicates the approach of one 
or other of thefe attacks. 

As all voluntary motion depends on the nerves and muf- 
cles of the refpetive organs, fo whatever injures thofe of 
the tongue, or any of the other organs {ubfervient to the 
formation of the voice, may induce aphonia. 

Some other caufes have been mentioned by medical writ- 
ers, which are only accidentally fo; fuch as the receding of 
cutaneous eruptions, inflammation of the tongue and fauces, 
f{pafmodic affections, worms, fear or joy, a crumb of bread, or 
any other extraneous fubftance fticking in the rima glottidis. 
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The prognofis will vary with the caufe; the moft obflinate 
cafes are thofe which depend on a paralytic ftate of the 
nerves. As hytteria, worms, or extraneous matters, are com- 
monly foon removed ; fo a difeafe depending on them may be 
deemed eafily curable. 

The gencral indications of cure are, to reftore freedom to 
the nervous influence when impeded, and integrity to the 
organs themfelves when wounded or otherwife difabled. The 
firft indication is an{wered by the treatment of Pararysis 5 
the fecond by the praétice of /urgery. Particular indications 
are taken from the cure of thofe particular difeafes on which 
the aphonia depends, viz. Hysteria, Epirersy, Worms, 
Seasm, &c.; which fee. 

APHORISM, a maxim, general rule, or principle of a 
{cience ; or a brie fentence, comprehending a great deal of 
matter in a few words. 

The word is derived from aQogikw, I feparate, q. d. achoice 
or fele&t fentence. 

The term is chiefly ufed in Medicine and Law. We fay, 
the aphorifms of Hippocrates, of SanCtoriys, of Boerhaave, 
&c.; aphorifms of the civil law, &c. 

Apuorism is ufed, in Leclefiaflical Writers, for the leffer 
excommunication, by which the delinquent is cut off from 
the benefit of the facrament and the prayers of the faithful ; 
but allowed to bear a part in the reft of the feryice. 

Aprworism isalfo ufed for a kind of figure in Rhetoric, 
whereby fomething that has been faid is limited and cor- 
reGted. This is otherwife called diort/mus. 

APHORISTIC, fomething relating to, or partaking of 
the nature of aphori/us. 

The aphoriftic method ftands contradiftinguifhed from the 
Siftematic, or methodical, as alfo from the diexodic, or difcur- 
five way. 

The aphoriftic method had great advantages, as containing 
much matter in a fmall compafs ; fentiments are here almoft 
as numerous as expreffions ; and doétrines may be counted 
by phrafes. Every thing is clofe and pertinent, allowing no 
room for ufelefs difcuffions, or for languifhing connetions 
and tranfitions ; there is hardly a word to be loft. 

APHORMION, in Ancient Geography, a place of Beo- 
tia, dependent upon Thefpia, which, according to Steph. 
Byz. was the birth-place of Typhus, who fuperintended the 
conftruétion of the fhip Argo. 

APHOSIATIN, in Geography, a part of Romelia in 
European Turkey, near the Black Sea, and not far from 
Conttantinople to the north. { 

APHPHADENA, a town of Afia in Mefopotamia, 
near the Euphrates. 

APHRACTI, from a, and Qguxlo:, inclofed, in the An- 
cient Military Art, denote open veflels, without decks or 
hatches, furnifhed only at head and ftern with crofs planke, 
whereon the men Itood to fight. 

The aphradi, or open veflcls, ftood contradiftinguifhed from 
cataphradi, or covered ones. 

APHRODISIA, in Antiquity, feltivals in honour of the 
goddefs AQgodizn, or Venus. ‘Chere were feveral of thefe 
Aphrodifie obferved with lafcivious ceremonies in divers parte 
of Greece: the moft remarkable was that at Cyprus, firft 
inftituted by Cinyras, out of whofe family certain priefts of 
Venus were elected, and for that reafon named Kiweades. At 
this folemnity feveral myfterious rites were praétifed: all 
who were initiated to them offered a piece of money to Venus 
as an harlot, and received as a token of the goddefs’s favour, 
a meafure of falt, and a QaAaos ; the former, becaufe falt is a 
concretion of fea-water, to which Venus was thought to 
owe her birth; the latter, becaufe fhe was the goddefe of 
wantonnele. 
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Atheneus (Deipnofoph. 1. xiii. ¢. 6.) informe us, that at 
Corinth thefe fealts were celebrated by harlots; and that 
they who fupplicated the goddefs were accultomed to pro- 
mife to devote fome women to her, in order to the obtaining 
of their requelts. Erafmus obferves in bis Adagia, that this 
city was filled with courtefane ; and that the verb xogw%ixdw, 
fignified proverbially to furrender themfelves to debauchery. 
See Corinth. 

Apurovista is alfo ufed for the age of venery, more fre- 
quently denominated puberty. 

Apuropista, in Ancient Geography, a town of Thrace, 
to the north of the peninfula which joined the Cherfonefus 
of Thrace to the continent, between Candia to the weit, and 
Heraclea to the eat. 

Apuropista is alfo a town placed by Stephan. Byz. in 
Scythia, near the FEuxine fea. 

‘APHRODISIACK, in the writings of the ancients, a 
name given to a gem, fuppofed, according to the idle tradi- 
tions of thofe times, to have a power of procuring love to 
the perfon who wore it about him; all the defeription we 
have of itis, that it wasef a pale flefh-colour; but the ftone, 
as well as its virtues, are wholly unknown to the world at 
prefent. 

APHRODISIACS, in the: Materia Medica, denote 
medicines {uppofed to be fuited'*to excite the venereal ap- 
petite, or to increafe the venereal powers. As there are no 
medicines of {pecific powerfor thefe purpofes, the term 
feems, for the molt part, to*have been very improperly em- 
ployed. 

In which fenfe, aphrodifiacs ftand contradiftinguifhéed from 
antaphrodifiacs. 

Some authors give the appellation aphrodifiaca to the 
EPILEPSY. 

APHRODISIAS, or Aruropisium Promontorium, 
in Ancient Geography, a promontory of Caria, near Cni- 
dus. 

Apuropisias, or Aphrodifium, Gheira, 1s a town of Ca- 
ria, towards the north-ealt, at the confluence of the Corfinus 
and Timelas. : 

An ifland of Libya. é 

Alfo, anifland in the coaft of ;Bati¢a, near Gades, and 
afterwards called Lr-ythia. cs 

Alfo, atown of the ifland of Cyprus, towards the north- 
ealt. ; 

Alfo, an ifland in the gulf of Caramania, called by its in. 
habitants, according to Arrian, Cattea. 

A town of Laconia. 

A country of Afia, in the Eolide. 

Anifland, now Bona, on the coaft of Africa. 

Aphredifias and Aphrodifium were appeliations given to 
feveral other places, which it is needlefs to mention. 

APHRODISIUS, in Chronology, denotes the eleventh 
month in the Bithynian year, commencing on the 25th of 
July in our’s. 

APHRODITA, in Natural Hiflory, a genus of vVeRMEs 
in the mollufca order; the character of which is, body ersep- 
ing, oblong, covered with fcales, and both fides furnifhed 
with briftiy feet ; mouth terminal, cylindrical ; feelers two, 
fetaceous and annulated ; eyes four. Linn. Gmel. There 
are only nine fpecies defcribed by authors, and which are, 
aculeata, feabra, fquamata, imbricata, plana, lepidota, cir- 
rhofa, violacea, and longa. 

Apuropita quarta, is alfo the name of one of the ma- 
rine vermes in Hil. Hilt. An. t. 5, and which has been 
fince named by Linnzus HOLOTHURIA PENTACTA. 

APHRODITARIUM, in the Ancient Pharmacy, de- 
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notes a kind of dvy medicine, compounded of frankincenfe, 
the fcales of copper, cerufs, ftarch, and pomegranates, mixed 
in equal quantities, 

The name is alfo given to a kind of co/lyrium, mentioned 
by Galen, 

APHRODITE, in Lntomology, a {pecies of pariiio in 
the fection Nymph. Phal. The wings are dentated, fulvous, 
with black fpots: the underfide of the poflerior pair is brown, 
with 24 filver-coloured fpots. Fabricius and Gmelin, This 
is a native of South America, 

Apuropite, in AZythology, a name of Venns, dee 
rived from «?eS-, froth, becaule, according to the poets, Ve- 
ha is fuppofed to be produced from the froth or foam of the 
ea. 

APHRODITES, in Natural Hiflory, a name given by 
fome authors to the fineil {pecies of amethylt. See Gemma 
Veneris. 

Apuropites, in Ancient Gergraphy, the name of an 
ifland in the Arabian gulf, near Ugypt, according to Pto- 
lemy. M. d’Anville fuppofes that it was the ifland called 
Sufange-ul-Behri. 

APHRODITOIDES, in Natural Hiflory, a Species of 
nereErs found in the Greenland feas. ‘Vhe bedy is de- 
prefled, without furrows; and the peduncles furnifhed with 
cirri and papille. Gmelin and -Fabr. The head is 
white, eyes and jaws black, tentacule four, two cirri in 
front, body pellucid ; anterior part ochraceous yellow, the 
relt reddifh, with two ferruginous lines along the abdomen. 
Sometimes, though rarely, it is green, with the ferruginous 
ae on the abdomen, and tran{verfe reddifh lines upon the 

ack. 

APHRODITOIS, a fpecies of rerEBELLA that in- 
habits the Indian ocean ; it is about a foot and an half in 
length, and confifts of about 148 fegments; the peduncles 
are flefhy, furnifhed with a cirrus, and two cirri at the head. 
The fpecific charaéter is, body round, and gradually ta- 
pering towards the pofterior extremity ; beneath rather 
depreffed, with an obfolete furrow ; the firft eight fegments 
deititute of branchiz, thofe on the three next fimple, and 
the reft becoming gradually larger, and pinnated on one fide, 
Gmelin, &c. This is nereis aphroditois of Pall. nov. a, 
Petrop, &c. 

APHRODITOPOLIS, in -Ancient Geography, the 
name given by Pliny and Ptolemy, to two, and, after them, 
by M. d’Anville, to three towns in Egypt; and each of 
the two former the capital of a particular nome. Aphro- 
ditopolis, in the Heptanomia, upen the right of the Nile, 
at fome diftance fouth from Memphis, is the capital 
of the 36th nome; and M. d’Anville fuppofes it to have 
been fucceeded by difieh; but Father Siccard imagines 
that it is Beroudel, a {mall place at a little diftance to the 
fouth-wett. 

Aphroditipolis is alfo a town of Upper Egypt, and the 
capital of the 42d nome, ‘This town lay to the left of the 
Nile, a little north of Ptolemais ; and it feems to have been 
that which Pliny calls Oppidum Veneris. M. d’?Anville fup- 
pofes that /#fet now occcupies its fituation. 

Aphroditopolis belonged alfo to the nome of Hermonthites; 
and was fituated on the left of the Nile, at a fmall diftance 
north from Latopolis. M.d’Anville affigns it to the place 
where Asfan, or Asfoun, now ftands. 

APHRODITOPOLITES, a nome of Egypt, the me- 
tropolis of which is called by Ptolemy Crocodilorum civitas. 

APHROGALA, from «@pos, froth, and yarx, milk, in 
the Ancient Phyfic, denotes a kind of whipt cream, or milk, 
agitated till it be converted wholly into froth. 

The 
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The aphrogala is dire@ed by Galen, as proper againtt 
hot diforders of the ftomach. . 

APHROLITRUM, in the Ancient Phyfic, denotes the 
fpume or froth of “trum; and feems to amount to thie 
fame with aphronitrum. 

APHRONITRE. See Nirrum. 

APHROSELENOS, among Ancient Naturalifis, a 
denomination given to the sELENITES, or /apis /perlovis. 

APHTHA, in Surgery, from expats, incendo, the thrufh. 
By this term are denoted clear, white, pale, livid, paintul 
fpots, which appear in the mouth, fauces, and neighbour- 
ing parts, of various fizes and fhapes; and which gene- 
rally raife themfelves into real vefications, filled with a clear 
or turbid yellow or blaifh fluid. They attack every part of 
the cavity of the mouth, the trachea, cefophagus, fto- 
mach, and inteftines: fometimes alfo they are found in the 
nottrils, Generally they appear at firit in fmall white 
points, which are always preceded by a very fenfible de- 
gree of heat in the mouth and breath of the patient, which 
gradually increafe in fize; and fometimes in the fpace of a 
few minutes, or more flowly, fpread themfelves farther, be- 
come elevated, and form velications, which are either round 
or flattifh, and ftand cither fingle orin groups. In fome 
cafes they foon burft open, or feparate themfelves at their 
bafe; and the contained fluid is either quickly difcharged, 
or is abforbed ; and they collapfe, or wither away, as it were, 
and the detached cuticle forms wrinkled white {pots, which 
frequently occupy a larger extent of furface. Sometimes 
they remain longer elevated, the contained fluid grows thick, 
and they fall off in fcales of a darker yellow colour. Some- 
times aphthz are not of a white colour; for when the morbid 
matter has long continued its ravages in the fyftem before 
affiftance is procured, or if the aphthe have not been dif- 
covered early enough, they are found fometimes alh-co- 
Joured, fometimes lead-coloured, blue, and black, accord- 
ing as either the vitiated humours, or the bottom of the 
fore, appears through the fkin. 

After a fhorter or longer {pace of time, they generally 
detach themfelves and fall off, upon which a moitlure is 
feen to cover the ulcerated parts. When this becomes 
greatly accumulated, a falivation is commonly produced. 
If the parts do not foon become covered with a new fkin, 
they begin to bleed, and to occafion acute pain. This fe- 
paration fometimes takes place within a few hours, gene- 
rally within twelve ; fometimes alfo the floughs remain for 
feveral days, and do not fall off at the fame time, but one 
after the other, in different parts. 

Frequently they difappear, but as frequently return again, 
according as there isa larger or {maller quantity of morbid 
matter which depofits itfelf in the mouth, and irritates it. 
Sometimes the internal furface of the mouth becomes co- 
vered with a perfely white cruft, produced by the coalef- 
‘cence of the feparate aphthe, whence a variety of inconve- 
niences are produced ; for the fymptoms of tne difeafe are 
exacerbated, and at length putrefcence and gangrene fuper- 
vene, which takes place the fooner if there be fever at the 
fame time prefent. In this ftate the patient can take no 
nourifhment, as he cannot {wallow even liquids without in- 
tolerable pain and anxiety ; and fhould it be poffible to get 
any thing down, it does not contribute to the nourifhment 
of the body, fo that the ftrength of the body wattes away, 
and death may at length terminate the fufferings of the 
patient. 

Frequently the aphthe appear as a primary or idiopathic 
difeafe; but more commonly they are fymptomatic, or 
concomitants of other difeafes. Some have alfo afferted, 
that. they may be critical, which however is doubtful, or, 


if they ever are fo, it is only with adults. In the idiopa- 
thic aphthe, the following fvmptoms are obferved: they 
appear in children from a weck to a fortnight old, fome- 
times alfo later. The infant becomes uneafy, fometimes 
fleeps much, fometimes little ; he cries a great deal: his 
voice grows freble, fhrill, and hoarfe ; his refpiration is very 
quick and dificult ; his pulfe uncommonly quick and f{mall, 
with fymptoms of irritation ; his mouth, tongue, and the 
other neighbouring parts, are dry and very hot; this heat 
extends itfelf over the whole body withvut perfpiration, and 
the patient becomes languid, feeble, and {piritlefs. The 
infant is very eagcr for the brealt, where the mother feels 
an intolerable heat; but he is unable to fuck, on account 
of the pain excited by the prefiure of the nipple, and the 
exertion of the mufcles requifite in the action of fucking ; 
in confequence of which many fants die for want of nou- 
rifhment, even before the thrush breaks out. 

When aphthe appear as fymptoms or concomitants of 
other difeafes, the febrile fymptoms become exacerbated ; 
and they are very apt to appear when the patient has been 
affeGed with a diarrhea at the very commencement of the 
febrile attack. The patient is moreover troubled with con- 
ftant naufea, a loathing of food and drink, and fometimes 
alfo with vomiting. He feels a fenfe of anxiety and weight 
at the pit of the ftomach and im the thorax, efpecially if 
copious and frequent evacuations have preceded. He feels 
a fenfation as if fome hard {ubftance {tuck in his throat, 
efpecially when he fwallows any quid. If evacvants have 
been adminittered, and have produced a difcharge of much 
mucus, bile, and other impurities, and the above mentioned: 
fymptomis continue, aphthe certainly make their ap- 
pearance. Tinally, they are frequently progaofticated by: 
a dulnefs and flupidity of the fenfes and underftanding, 
during which the patient is much inclined to fleep, but his 
fleep is attended with a great deal of dreaming. 

It is veceflary that the phyfician or furgeon  fhould be 
well acquainted with thefe fymptoms, from which the ap- 
pearance of aphthe may be prognofticated; for whether 
they be idiopathic or fymptomatic, they are always an unfa- 
vourable occurrence, and feldom unattended with danger. 

When aphthe actually make their appearance, they are at- 
tended befides with the following fymptoms: fhortly before 
they break out, or when they do break out, a fenfation of heat 
and intolerable burning is felt inthe mouth. The patient feels 
as if the whole cavity of his mouth were excoriated or ulcer- 
ated; and the flighteft touch excites the moft acute pain in it.. 
If, at the fame time the voice becomes hearfe, with a hollow 
tone, the fever and uneafinefs increafe, hiccup fupervenes, the 
tongue becomes very red, with a fenfe of pain deep in the 
throat, or about the upper orifice of the ftomach, we may 
conclude with certainty that aphthe have already been 
formed in the ftomach and cefuphagus, which will. gradu- 
ally fpread themfelves higher up, tili they appear aifo in the 
fauces. Thefe excite fingultus and vomiting,. efpecially 
with infants. ‘The evacuations by ftool are very copious ;. 
and infants void, together with the other excrements, lumps 
of undigelted milk. With this copious and preternatural 
alvine evacuation, fever is often combined during. feveral: 
days. As foon as the aphthe have fpread’ themfelves- over 
the whole internal furface of the mouth, they render matti- 
cation, fuction, and deglutition extremely difficult: to. the 
infant, who therefore continually cries ; and when he yawns, . 
he is always affeied with violent griping in the.belly; which 
is attended with a rumbling noife.. When the aphthechave 
completely broke out, they are accompanied alfo with a va- 
riety of fymptoms of different: kinds, of which we are to 
form our judgment, partly according to the colour of the 
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aphthe, partly according to the fymptoms and courfe of 
the difeale, of which they are fymptoms or concomitants. 

The morbid matter by which the aphthe are produced, is 
to be fought almott folely in the prime vie, where it is 
formed, particularly with new-born infants, when the firlt 
indifpenfably neceflary purgation has been neglected, and 
alfo when in any other manner, either by the improper 
diet of the infant, or alfo by that of the mother or nurfe, 
occalion has been given to the production of impurities in 
the prime vie. It is prejudicial to fuffer the infant to 
fleep on the brealt, as he then keeps fome of the milk in 
his mouth, where it ealily becomes {poiled. 

This difeafe may alfo be produced by the infant receiving 
unwholefome milk. With many infants, therefore, we may 
prevent the production of aphtha, by frequently cleanfing 
their mouths, foon after birth, in order that none of the 
mucus may remain in them; by evacuating the contents of 
their intellines by proper purgatives; and by keeping 
them, in general, clean, and giving them wholefome nou- 
rifhment. 

In the cure of the aphthx, our firft obje& mult be to 
examine whether they be idiopathic or iymptomatic, as 
each {pecies requires a diftinét mode of treatment. The 
mott important general indication of cure, 1s to endeavour 
to corre and remove the vifcid, acrid, and offenfive hu- 
mours. For this purpofe we may adminilter elder-flower 
tea, demulcent ptifans, witha little lemon-juice, emulfion of 
almonds, {weet milk, a dilute decoction of oats or barley, 
whey, &c. When the infant is affeCted with the aphthz in 
his mouth, the mother or nurfe fhould take thefe remedies ; 
and, at the fame time, it will be very beneficial to plunge 
the hands and feet of the infant frequently into warm water, 
or to apply either liquid or vapour-baths with elder-flowers, 
and other emollient herbs, wheat, bran, foap, &c. Emol- 
lient glyfters, compofed with the above mentioned fub- 
ftances, are particularly to be recommended, as the requi- 
fite remedies may thus be introduced into the body, without 
doing any violence to the mouth, fauces, and throat of the 
infant ; befides that, this manner of adminiltering remedies 
is the beft adapted for infants, who generally neither can 
nor will fwallow them. 

The ufe of much animal food, and whatever can increafe 
the alkaline tendency of the fluids, muft particularly be 
avoided in the diet of the patient, as the quality of the 
morbid matter would thereby be increafed. On the other 
hand, frefh air, a clean and warm chamber, frequent clean- 
ing of the body, bodily motion, both with children and 
adults, the application of acidulous vapours, and other fub- 
ftances that fheath or neutralize the alkalies, alfo fixed air, 
are to be recommended. The diet of the patient ought in 
general to be liquid and light, but, at the fame time, nou- 
rifhing, confilting of bread-foups, barley-broth, fago, &c. 
Panada, made with bread, honey, and wine, boiled in 
water, is alfo a good article of food; but with refpect to 
the wine, we ought to be very cautious, in order that we 
may not increafe the irritation in fevers of an inflammatory 
nature, and when there is already too much irritation in the 
fyftem. We may adminilter it more plentifully in difeafes 
of debility and malignant fevers ; and the fame applies to 
all aromatic and other ftimulant fubftances. 

Our moft important object here is to diminifh the vio- 
lence of the fever and the febrile heat. If the fever be an 
intermittent, cinchona, rad. bened., and other bitter and 
lightly aftringent remedies are proper. In nervous, malig- 
nant, or putrid fevers, cinchona, contrayerva, arnica, cam- 
phor, and acidulous fubftances are indicated. But moft fre- 
quently the fever is cither of the imflammatory kind, or at 


leaft it is attended with a confiderable degree of febrile heat. 
In this cafe we may ufe warm drinks, a deco@tion of flor. 
famb. tilie with fpir. vitriol. oxymel fimpl. whey with ta- 
marinds, cream of tartar, or other acidulous fubltances, fuce. 
berb. and rub, idwor. diluted with water, emulfion of poppy 
feeds with nitre or fal. acetofell. effential ; or alfo the follow- 
ing compofition: by. Aq, flor. fambuce. tilix 44 3ij. nitr. de- 
pur. 3j. fyr- rub idwi, or acetofell. citr. 3). M. D.S. A ta- 
ble-{poonful to be taken every two hours. Many of thefe 
remedies may be adminiftered in the form of glylters; in- 
jeCtions wich four whey are alfo particularly to be recom- 
mended, 

Finally, we muft moderate the heat by means of external 
applications, of which the mott approved are the following. 
ly. borac. venet. gr. xxx. foly. in aq. rub. idzi Ziij. adde fyr. 
rub. id. M.D.S. A fponge, a piece of linen, or a brufh 
of lint to be dipt into it, and the mouth cleaned with it, 
We may alfo give a tea-fpoonful of it every two or three 
hours internally, with great advantage. We may likewife 
adminifter from time to time aq. ee with fyrup or honey. 
Alfo: QR. fpir. vitriol. 9ij. fyr. violar. 3ij. aq. commun. Ziv. 
M.D.S. A table-fpoonful to be taken every hour by 
adults, and a tea-fpoonful by infants, alfo to be ufed for 
wafhing the mouth. We may alfo adminifter, particularly 
to young children, an ounce of houfe-leek juice (/empervi- 
vum), with an equal quantity of honey. Or, according to 
Mr. Starke, Ry. borac. venet. 3]. fyr. moror. 3). fyr. papav. 
alb, 3fs.M.D.S. The mouth to be cleaned with a brufh 
dipped in it. 

Befides what has been already faid, the following direc- 
tions are particularly to be attended to: as foon as the idio- 
pathic aphthe appear, it will be very ufeful to adminifter a 
purgative, either of rhubarb or manna, with fome neutral 
falt, or magnefia and rhubarb, with infants; but with 
adults, tamarinds and fome neutral falt, or the infufion of 
fenna. When there are bilious or other impurities in the 
inteftines, an emetic with tart. emet. is adminiltered in a dofe 
proportionate to the age of the patient ; or with children, 
fulph. aurat. antim. or laxative glyfters. If the patient al- 
ready complains of great pain in the throat and cefophagus, 
or even in the belly, thefe remedies are altogether inadmifli- 
ble. Inthe fymtomatic aphthe it depends upon the na- 
ture of the primary difeafe whether it fhall be proper to ad- 
minifter any evacuant. Emollient and gently laxative glyf- 
ters, however, will never do any harm. With thefe reme- 
dies the liquid ones firft mentioned are to be combined. 

When the aphthe have actually made their appearance, 
the above mentioned draughts and remedies are to be ad- 
miniftered; with children, frequent injections fhould be 
ufed, and the mouth wafhed with emollient decoétions, or 
with figs and honey of rofes, or fome other acidulous fyrup, 
applied by means of a brufh. But when it is obferved that 
they extend lower down than the fauces, or even already 
form crufts and excite pain, they muft be moiftened, foftened, 
and gently irritated. We may then apply to the aphthe a 
decoétion of carrots, or the exprefled juice of boiled carrots, 
with honey of rofes, by means of a brufh; or we may let 
the patient {wallow a tea-fpoonful of this remedy in cafes 
of internal aphthe. Equally beneficial is alfo a decoction 
of the braflica rapa fweetened with fugar, or its exprefled 
juice flightly boiled and {weetened with honey, and its effi- 
cacy will be increafed if we rub down the peel together 
with the pulp ; we may alfo ufe the juice exprefled from it 
after having been roalted, mixed with honey of rofes. With 
thefe remedies we fhould frequently wafh out the mouth of 
the patient, or let him ufe them as gargles ; and where there 
are internal aphthz fome of them muft be {wallowed down. 

We 
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We may alfo boil the braffica rapa in veal broth, and let the 
patient eat it; and he may either drink the broth, or it may 
be adminiltered in injections. Sem. lin. boiled in water, and 
mixed with honey of rofes, or any other acidulous fyrup, as 
alfo the compofitions with borax, are very ferviceable in 
thefe cafes. 

As external remedies we may ufe thofe that have juft 
been mentioned with great advantage, as alfo the following ; 
macerate fage in warm wine, add fome honey, and let the pa- 
tient’s mouth be wafhed with it; this mixture may be applied 
to the mouths of infants, even though they fhould bleed ; 
after which the mouth is to be wafhed again, by means of a 
brufh, with fyrup of mulberries, honey of rofes, fyrup of 
quinces, or the juice of four cherries, diluted with an infu- 
fion of fage, and two or three drops of the fpirit of vitriol ; 
or we may ufe white vitriol diffolved in barley-water, with 
the addition of honey of rofes; a decoétion of rofe-leaves 
with honey has alfo produced very good effeéts. The fol- 
lowing remedy has likewife been recommended: R.. mell. 
commun. 3j. borac. venet. 3ij. alum. uft. 3fs.aq. rofar. fs, 
M.D.S. To beapplied to a bruth, and the mouth cleaned 
with it. Finally, when the crufts will not feparate, we 
may ufe the following compofition: R. fpir. cochlear. 3v. 
fucc. citr. preff. 3j. M. For wafhing the mouth we may 
ufe alfo the deco&tion of Peruvian bark. 

When the aphthe at firft appear difcoloured and gangre- 
nous, or become fo in the courfe of time, we fhould ufe the 
following compofition: J. terr. catech. 3Ziij. cog. in aq. 
calc. Ibj. ad rem. 3viij. colct. add. facch. faturn. Dfs. mell. 
rofar. Zij. M. D.S. A table-fpoonful to be taken every 
hour, held for fome time in the mouth, and {wallowed down 
flowly. Cinchona adminiftered internally, in injeGtions, and 
mixed with honey of rofes, is likewife recommended. The 
fame mode of treatment is to be purfued with the fympto- 
matic aphthe. 

When the aphthe flough off, and the parts become raw, 
fore, bloody, and painful, the following mucilaginous and 
gently aftringent remedies are ufeful: mucilag. cydon. with 
aq. falv. or Q. aq. rofar. ij. vitell. ovor. N° 4). lyr. papav. 
alb. 3j. crem, tart. 3fs. M. Alfo borax with fyrup of pop- 
pies, emulfion of poppy feeds, and even opium triturated 
with mucilage of quinces, and diluted with water, may be 
ufed with advantage. But if the parts appear difcoloured, 
or the pain in general has abated, we may adminifter the 
remedies mentioned juft before, as they are of a more aftrin- 
gent nature, and tend to check inflammation and gangrene ; 
alfo whey with vinegar, the juice of lemons and oranges, or 
oxymel; a decoction of hb. agrimon, & mel. rofat. is re- 
commended, to which acctof. may be added; alfo Peruvian 
bark. 

When the aphthe have floughed off, both in the mouth 
and other parts, which we may know to be the cafe when 
any of them are voided by ftool; when a fufficient quan- 
tity of ftrengthening remedies has been employed, which 
may be known by the abatement of the fever, and the ab- 
fence of morbid matter in the humours; purgatives, and 
particularly thofe of a mucilaginous and tonic nature, are 
neceflary ; fuch as tamarinds, manna, rhubarb, or glyfters 
made with thefe fubftances, in order that any impurities 
that may {till remain in the ftomach and inteftines may com- 
pletely be evacuated. 

Sometimes, however, the aphthe, particularly the fymp- 
tomatic, produce other peculiar fymptoms ; as in children, 
when they alleviate the other fymptoms of the difeafe as 
foon as they make their appearance, in which cafe we muft 
endeavour to promote the eruption by means of the above- 
mentioned deco¢tion of braflica rapa, and other fimilar re- 
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medies. Wher the fever becomes of a malignant and pu- 
trid nature, cinchona, ferpentaria, contrayerva, multard with 
fome fp. falis and mell. rofar., alfo butter-milk, are the pro- 
per medicines. When they are of a f{corbutic or venereal 
nature, thefe morbid poifons mult be counteraéted by the 
appropriate remedies, 

When the bowels are obftru&ed, we muft loofen them by 
means of emollient glylters with chamomile flowers, decoc- 
tion of oats, foap, or oil of almonds. Frequently a vio- 
lent and exhautting diarrhoea comes on, which is to be 
checked by mucilaginons medicines, fuch as corn. cerv. 
gum arabic diffolved in barley water, with the addition of a 
quantity of faffron; the fame end may alfo be obtained by 
means of opium, laud. hq. or tinét. opit and fyr. paffav. which 
the mother or nurfe may alfo take; and fome time alter 
having taken it give the infant breaft. Maucilaginous glyf- 
ters with theriaca and foap are fometimes very effectual. 
When a troublefome and pernicious falivation comes on, it 
muft firlt be treated with mucilaginous and gently altrin- 
gent remedies, fuch as mucilag. cydun. aq. faly. &c. and 
afterwards with ftronger, fuch asa deco¢tion of rad. tor- 
mentill. herb. agrimon, or granate with honey of rofes. 

‘Vhe hiccup, with which patients are fometimes attacked, 
frequently ceafes fpontaneoully ; however, nourifhing.muci- 
laginous remedies, combined with a little opium, will.con- 
tribute much to remove it. With a view to reftore the pa- 
tient’s ftrength, mild, light, and mucilaginous fubftances 
muft be given him, in order that the ftomach and bowels 
may again become ufed to food ; e. g. barley-water, fago, 
falep, jelly, and even fenegal. When the ftomach has 
become fomewhat accuftomed to the reception of thefe 
fubltances, the patient may gradually return to his former 
diet. 

With adults, aphthe occur in various kinds of fever, but 
particularly in thofe autumnal fevers which commence with 
diarrhoea or dyfentery, when the impurities of the bowels 
have not only not been evacuated, but have been detained by 
the medicines that have been ufed. Such aphthe have fome- 
times been obferved to be epidemic ; and they frequently 
appear in heétic fevers. The prognofis depends upon the 
nature of the difeafe which accompanies the aphthe, and 
the ftrength of the patient. It is an unfavourable circum- 
ftance when, after the aphthe have made their appearance, 
the fever returns, the pulfe grows fmall and weak, and the 
appetite is not reftored, 

This {pecies of aphthz is to be treated like the reft ; but 
when they are accompanied with a putrid fever, we muft be 
very cautious with regard to the ufe of evacuating reme- 
dies : antifeptic and other appropriate remedies fhould rather 
be adminiftered, and thefe combined with the former. When 
the aphthe have feparated, acrid and too ftimulant medi- 
cines and food, as allo cold air and drink, fhould be avoided ; 
left the former fhould excite inflammation or fuppuration in 
the ftomach and bowels, and the latter a new {welling of 
the mouth, and the molt dangerous {pecies of angina. 

APHTHARTODOCETA, in Ecck/fiafical Hiflory, 
a fe&, {worn enemies to the council of Chalcedon. 

The name is derived from a?9aeros, incorruptible, and doxsw, 
J imagine ; and was given them, becaufe they imagined the 
body of Jefus Chrift was incorruptible and impaflible, and 
not capable of death. 

They arofe among the Eutychians, and made their firlt 
appearance in 535. 

APHTHONIUS, in Biography, a rhetorician of the 
third century, wrote a work enutled “ Progymna{mata 
Rhetorica,” or Rhetorical Exerciles; firft publifhed in 
Greek by Aldus, at Venice, in 1508 ; afterwards with Her- 
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mogenes and Longinus, in Svo. at Geneva, in £549 3 and at 
Upfal, in 1670, by Scheffer, with a tranflation aid notes. 
Vo the fame author are aferibed Vables, printed with thofe 
of A®fop, at Franckfort, in 1610. Suidas. Vabr. Bib. Grace. 
JOIvee. ST. § LP. tev pe aay, 

APHYA, in Jesthyology, a {pecies of cyrerinus that in- 
habits in thoals the fhores of the northern European feas. The 
body is pellucid; iris red; and the anal fin contains nine 
rays. Linn. Gmelin. Mu!) According to Fauna Site- 
cica, the dorfal fin contains ten rays; pectoral twelve; veu- 
tral feven ; anal nine; and caudal nineteen. It is from an 
inch and an half to four inches and an half inlength; is long, 
thick, round, and covered with fcales of a moderate fize; 
above the colonr is brown, beneath white or red. Flefh 
white and favory. Upper jaw rather longeit, iride of the 
eye yellow. encircled with red ; lateral line along the middle 
ftraight ; fins cinereous, greenifh at the bafe. 

Apuya is likewife a f{pecies of Gontus found in 
the Nile and Mediterranean fea. The firft dorfal fin has 
fix rays ; fecond fixteen; peCtoral eighteen ; ventral twelve ; 
anal fourteen ; and caudal thirteen. Body and fins barred 
with brown. Juinn. Gmel. Art. &c. 

APHYLLANTHES, in Botany, (aPuaroz esOox, a 
flower without leaves). Linn. gen. 408. Schreb. 556. Jul. 
44. Clais, hexandria monogynia ; nat. order of tripetaloidee, 
junct, Juff. ; Gen. character, ca/. glumes univalve, lanceolate, 
feveral, imbricate ; cor. petals fix, ovate, f{preading ; claws 
flender, ereG, converging into a tube; /fam. filaments {:ta- 
ceous, fhorter than the corolla, inferted into the throat, an- 
thers oblong ; pi/?. germ fuperior, three-cornered, turbinate ; 
Syle filiform, of the length of the fialments ; /igmas three, 
oblong ; per. capfule turbinate, triangular, trilocular ; /eeds 
ovate. Species.1, aphyllanthes montpelienfis ; root creep- 
ing ; culms naked, fimple, furrounded at the bafe with 
fheaths like the rufh; glume two-valved, two-flowered. It 
grows wild near Montpellier, in barren and recky places. 
This plant differs folely from the rufh in having a corolla. 

APHYLLON. See Orosancue. 

APHYLLUS, formed of «, priv. and ¢vd2o, a leaf, 
denotes leaflefs. 

APHYTETA, a plant having neither root, ftem, nor 
leaves (from , and @uros). Linn. gen. Schreb. rro4. 
Amen. Acad. $.312. Supp. pl. 48. Hydnora. Thunb. 
A&. Holm. 1775. 69. Clafs, monadelphia triandria. Ge- 
neric character, ca/. perianth monophyllous, femitrifid, fun- 
nel-fhaped, large, flefhy, ereét, permanent 5 corolla, rudi- 
ments of three petals, growing to the divilions of the ca- 
lyx ; _/fam. flaments connate at bottom, fhort ; anthers, con- 
vex, cordate, ftriated; pif. germ inferior; /ly/e, thickifh, 
fhort ; fligma, triangular, channelied; per. a berry, one-celled ; 
_[eeds, numerous, nettling. There is one fpecies, viz. Aphyteia 
Aydnora, avegetable without leaves, ftem, or root, 3 paralitical, 
terreftrial, confifting of a fingle fru€tification, which is four 
inches over, feffile, coriaceous, fucculent; calyx large, with an 
ereét trifid border, white within, fcutiform. The ripe fruit, 
which is not unpleafant to the fmell, is eaten, both raw and 
roafted, by the Hottentots. Difcovered by Thunberg at 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

Apuyrera, or Apuytis, in Ancient Geography, a town 
of Thrace in the Pallena, a peninfula fouth-wett of the 
“‘Thermaic gulf. Plutarch relates, that when Lyfander laid 
fiege to this-town, Jupiter Ammon appeared to him, and 
ordered him to abandon it. 

APIAN, Peter, in Biography an eminent aftronomer 
and mathematician, called in German Bienewilz, was born 
at Loifnich in Mifnia, and became profeffor of mathematics 
at Ingolftadt, in 1524. He wrote feveral valuable mathe- 
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matical and aftronomical treatifes, and enriched aflronomy 
with many inttruments and obfervations. His firlt work 
was a treatife on “ Colfmography, or Geographies! Inttruc- 
tion,” which was publifhed in 1530, and feveral times re- 
publified, particularly by Gemma T’vifius. In 1533, he 
conltruéted, at Nuremberg, a curious inftrument, called from 
its figure, * Yolium populi,” which fhewed the hour of 
the day by the fun’s rays, in all parts of the earth, and even 
the unequal hours of the Jews. Tn ig34, he publithed his 
“ Tufcriptiones orbis;’”? and in 1540, his “ Inftrumentum 
finuum, five primi Mobilis,” with roo problems. In the 
fame year his principal work, intitled * Aftronomicon Cx- 
fareum,’’ was publifhed at Ingoldttadt ; and it contains many 
interefting obfervations, with the deferiptions and divifions 
of inftruments, calculations of eclipfes, and the conttrue- 
tion of them in plano. In the fecond part of this work, 
or the “ Meteorologicum Planum,” he defcribes the con- 
ftruGion and ufe of an accurate altronomical quadrant, and 
he has annexed to it obfervations of five different comets, 
viz. thofe of 1531, 1533, 1538, and 1530, and 
here he'has firft fhewn that the tails of comets are always 
projected in a dire€tion oppofite to the fun. The elements 
of the comet of 1532 were nearly the fame with thofe of 
one obferved 128% years after, viz. in 1661, by Hevelius and 
others: hence Dr. Halley inferred that they were the fame 
comet, and it was expected in the beginning of the year 
1789. But altronomers, either through an error of Apian, 
or from fome other caufe, were difappointed. Apian was 
alfo the author of many other works, among which may be 
enumerated the “ Ephemerides” from 1534 to 31570; 
“On Shadows ;” ‘“Arithmetical Centilogues ;?? ‘The 
Rule of Cofs,”’ or Algebra demenitrated ; ** On Gauging ;” 
« Almanacs ;” “ On Conjunétions ;’”’ ** Books of Eclipfes;”” 
“The Works of Ptolemy, in Greek ;? the Works of 
Azoph,” an ancient aftrologer ; ‘‘ The Works of Gebre 3” 
“The Perfpective of Vitellio ;?? ‘* OF Critical Days, and 
of the Rainbow ;” A new Altronomical and Geometrical 
Radius, with various ules of fines and chords ;”? ‘* Univerfal 
Attrolabe of Numbers ;” ‘Maps of the World, and of 
particular Countries,” &c. &c. Apian was treated with great 
refpeé&t by the Emperor Charles V., who publifhed feveral 
of his works at his own experce, conferred on him the ho- 
nour of nobility, and prefent-d him with 3000 crowns of 
gold. Apian, after a lite devoted to itudy and the improve- 
ment of fcience, died at Ingolftadt in 1552. His fon Philip, 
who furvived him, was alfo an eminent altronomer, and taught 
mathematics both at Ingo ftadt and Vubingen. He was 
born in 1531, and died in 1589. He has left a treatife on 
“ Solar dials,” and other writings. “Pycho has preferved his 
letter to the Landgrave of Heffe, m which he gives an 
opinion on the new flarthat appeared in Cafliopeia, in 1572. 
Voll. de Scient. Montucla Hitt. Mathem. tom. i. p. 623, 
Hutron’s Math. Di@. Nouv. Di&. Hiftor. 

APIARIA, in Entomology, a {pecies of musca. (Linn.} 
The anterior part of the thorax is yellow ; abdomen black 
at the apex; tips of the wings ferruginons. Gmelin. This 
kind inhabits Italy, and fomewhat refembles mufca myftacea. 
The antenne are feathered, front of the head, pofterior 
part of the thorax and abdomen, except the apex, black. 
Wings obfcure. -Obf. This is syrpuus apiarius of Fa- 
bricius. Spec. Inf. 

APIARIUS, a fpecies of arrerasus; bluifh, upper 
wings red, and three black bands ; Gmelin. This is the 
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clerus, with red wings, and three bluifh bands of Fabri- 


cius; the clerus nigro-violaceus hirfutus, &c. of Geoff. 
Clerus ceruleo-violaceus of Degeer; and dermeftes apiarius of 
Schranck. Found in Europe, America, and Siberia. 

; - APIARY, 


greatly retard them in the preparation of honey. 
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APIARY, from apis, a bee ; a garden or place where bees 
are kept. The ancient as well‘as modern writers on bees 
agree in recommending a fouthern afpeét as the moft proper 
for this purpofe; as a general rule bee-hives fhould be placed 
in fituations that are little expofed to the wind, and enjoy 
as much of the influence of the fun as poffible: as wind 
always retards the bees in their work, while the fun’s beams 
invite them to it. Thus, though it be well known, that 
bees will thrive well in high and windy fituations, a low one 
is obvioufly always to be preferred. In the vicinity of the 
apiary, there fhould conilantly be abundance of flowers, 
from which the bees may colle& their wax and honey. Mr. 
Bonner, a late writer on the management of bees, obferves, 
that were a choice allowed him where to place his hees, it 
fhould be in an cafterly fituation, a hollow glen by the fide 
ofa rivulet, furrounded with abundance of turnips in bloffom 
in the fpring, muftard and clover in fummer, and heath in 
the latter end of autumn and harvelt; with a varicty of 
other garden and wild flowers in their feafons. It is not, 
however, to be underftood from this, that bees will not 
thrive unlefs they are placed in fuch an advantageous fitua- 
tion, as the contrary can, he fays, be proved; for bees have 
thriven amazingly wellin places where they were not within 
reach of any of the abovementioned fiowers: but although 
they will do well in moft fituations, and fly far for their 
food, yet they will thrive far better when fituated among or 
near good paiture, and furrounded with plenty of food, 
and Mr. Keys property remarks that the hives fhould be 
clear from the droppings of trees and the annoyance of dung- 
hills, long grafs and weeds, as by thefe means infeéts are 
bred which are not only deftructive to the bees, but which 
See Brg, 
and Ber-nouse. 

APIASTELLUM, in Botany, the name of two different 
{pecies of plants with different authors; Dedonzus ex- 


. prefling by it the common baum; and Apuleius the black 


ony. 

: ‘A PIASTER, in Ornithology, a {pecies of merops found 

in Europe and Afia. ‘Vhe back is ferruginous; abdomen 

and tail azure green, the two middle tail Feathers long; chin 
yellow. Linn. Gmel. : 

This is MEROPS GALILAEUS of Haffelquift, 1sp1pa canda 
molli of Kramer, guépier of Buffon, {chaeghaghi of Forflal, 
and common see-£ATER of Englifh writers. Its length is 
about ten inches, of which the bill is an inch and three 
quarters. The pervading colours are green and blue, blending 
into each other; it has a few whitifh feathers at the bafe of 
the upper mandible, and on the forehead a {pace of blue green, 
behind this another of green, and then fucceeds the chefnut 
colour, tinged with green, and becoming paler on the back. 
rom the biil to the back of the head is a black ftripe that 
furrounds the eyes. Under parts of the body blue-green, 
paleft on the belly. Leffler wing-coverts dull green, middle 
one rufous, and the greater ones an intermediate colour be- 
tween both green and rufous. The legs are of a reddifh brown, 
and the claws blackith. 

It takes the name of bee-eater becaufe thofe infe@ts are its 
ufual food ; but it purfues and devours other kinds, as 
gnats, flies, and cicadz, on the wing, like the fwallows; and 
at times will eat various kinds of feeds. Ray fuppofes, from 
its fimilarity to the king’s-fifher, it may poflibly feed on fifh. 
Willoughby tells us on the teftimony of Belon, “ that its 


fingular elegance invites the boys in the ifland of Candia, _ 


which it inhabits, to hunt for it with cicadz, as they do for 

thofe greater fwallows called f{wifts, after this manner ; 

bending a pin like a hook, and tying it by the head to the 

end of a thread, they thruft it through a cicada, (as boys 

a hook with a fly), holding the other end of the thread 
on, II, 
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in their hands ; the cicada, fo faftened, flies neverthelefs in 
the air, which the merops fpying flies after it with all her 
force ; and catching it {wallows pin and all, wherewith the 
is caught.’’ Will. Orn. 

APIASTRA, or American king-fither. 
leucorhyncha. 

APIASTRUM, in Botany, a name given by the ancients 
to two different plants of fuch contrary form and qualities, 
that it is unlucky they fhould have given occafion of con- 
founding them together, as miftakes about them might be of 
fatal confequence. The one of thefe plants was the poifon- 
ous water-crowfoot; which they called apiaftrum, becaufe of 
its having leaves that fomewhat refembicd {mallage. The 
other apiaitrum is the common garden baum, fo called by 
thefe writers, from their having obferved that the bees were 
very fond of it. 

APICALIS, in L£xtomology, a fpecies of pHALHNA, in 
form and fize refembling phalena purpuralis. It isa native 
of South America, and its fpecific chara&ter is, according to 
Fabricius, wings deep yellow, with a brown flreak, apex ob- 
feure purple, with a yellow {pot and two white dots on the 
margin, Obf. Ia the Linnean arrangement, this infect be- 
longs to the pyralis fe€tion of the Phalena genus: Fabricius 
places it with the geometra. 

APICK, in Geography, a town of Italy, in the kingdom 
of Naples, and Principato Citra; feven miles eaft-fouth-eatt 
of Benevento. 

APICES, Susmirs, in Botany, the fame with An- 
THERA. 

APICILIA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Italy, at 
fome diftance eaft of Concordia, in Carnia. 

APICIUS, in Biography, a name rendered infamous by 
the gluttony and epicurifm of three perfons at Rome, ta 
whom it belonged. The moft notorious of thefe lived under 
Tiberius ; and he is recorded as the inventor of feveral new 
fauces and delicacies, and as having kept, as it were, a 
{chool of gluttony at Rome. Seneca and Martial inform 
us, that he fquandered away in the gratifications of the table 
an hundred million of fefterces, which, computed by Mr. 
Raper’s rule for Imperial money (fee SesTERcES), amounts 
to about 853,601. fterling ; and when he found, that, after 
payment of his debts, he fhould have but a tenth part of 
this fum, he poifened himfelf fer fear of ftarving. Pliny 
deicribes him, in reference to fome of the diihes of his in- 
vention, as ** nepotum omnium altiflimas gurges,”? z. e. the 
deepeft whirlpool of all fpendthrifts. Athenzus (Deipnos. 
lib. iv. p. 68.) mentions another Apicius of fimilar celebrity, 
who lived about the year of Rome 660, and was the caufe of 
the banifhment of Rutilius. The third Apicius lived under 
Trajan; and having a fecret for preferving oyfters, he fent 
fome perfe&ly frefh to the emperor as far as Parthia. A 
work “ De re culinaria,’’ is extant under the name of Czlius 
or Cecilius Apicius, which is fuppofed to have been written 
at a later period. Crevier’s Rom. Emp. vol. ii. p. 227 
Gen. Di&. 

APICULUM, in Antiquity, a kind of thread or fillet 
which the flamens wore, in the heat of fummier, in heu of 
the APEX, 

Feftus {peaks of the aficulum as a cover for the apex 3 but. 
the paflage feems to be corrupt. ~ 

APIDANUS, in Lntomology, a fpecies of PAriLio 
found in Surinam. The wings are tailed, blue ; the iower 
ones. beneath brown, varied with blue; a double golden- 
coloured fpot in the analangle. Fabricius and Gmelin. Obf- 
In the Fabrician fyftem it belongs to the HESPERIA genus 
in that of Linnzus and Gmelin, it ftands in the paritio 
genus. (Section Pleb. rural.) ‘he wings are edged with black 
and have a ferruginous {pot at the bafe on the underfide. 
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See ALceno 
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APIDANUS, Apipano, in Geography, a river of Enro- 


pean Turkey, which runs into the Peneus, near Lariffa. 

APIFORMIs, in Lintomolagy, a {pecies of musca, 
found in Germany. It is hairy and black; thorax at the 
bale, and belt round the abdomen, yellow ; tail whitifh. 
Schrank. Gmelin. Puppa footy, gibbous, found in decayed 
trees. Obf. This belongs to the fetion that has the hair of 
the antenne naked, There is likewife another infeét in the 
fame genus culled AprFoRmis by fome: it inhabits Germa- 
ny ; is downy; thorax black with white dots and lines: 
abdomen yellow with black lines. 

Arirormis, is alfo a fpecies of spHinx, in the Linnean 
fyftem, and sesia in that of Fabricius. The wings are 
tran{parent, abdomen yellow with black belts ; thorax black, 
with two yellow fpots on each fide, Linn. Fab. It lives 
in the larva ftate in the trunks of willow trees. This is 
{phinx {eopigera of Scopoli; {phinx crabroniformis, Wien. 
Schmetterl; and {phinx apiformis, hornet fphinx, Donovy. 
Brit. Inf. tom. xxv. 

APILAS, in Ancient Geography, a river of Macedonia, in 
Pieria. 

APINA, a town of Italy, in Daunia. 

AFPION, in Biography, a learned grammarian and hiftorian, 
was born at Oalis in Egypt, about the beginning of the 
Chriftian era; and probably derived his name from Apis, 
the Egyptian deity. The character of Apion, whatever 
might be his talents or learning, was that of a pedant, who 
took pains in inveitigating and alcertaining matters of tri- 
fling importance. “Accordingly he took infinite pains, and 
had even recourfe to magic, in order to difcover the country 
and family of Homer. He valued himfelf on having difco- 
vered that the two firft letters of the Ihad, confidered nu- 
merically, amounted to 48, and he fancied that the poet had 
ufed thefe letters defignedly to exprefs the number of books. 
Hence he alfo conclude that the opening of the firft poem 
was laft written. His arrogance and oftentation are juftly 
reprehended by Pliny, when he fays (Pref. in Nat. Hift.) ; 
“a certain grammarian, named Apion, whom Tiberius called 
the cymbal of the world, but who might more properly be 
flyled the drum of public fame, boafted that he conferred 
immortality on thofe to whom he dedicated any of his writ- 
ings; an arrogant boaft which time has refuted ; for all the 
works of Apion are loft; and his name only lives in-the 
writings of others.” 

Having been admitted to the citizenfhip of Alexandria, 
whence he obtained the appellation of Alexandrinus, he was 
fent to Caligula as chief of the embafly which carried com- 
plaints to the emperor again{t the Jews; and, on the other 
hand, Philo and feveral other deputies were commiffioned to 
juitify their condué&.. Apion executed his charge with much 
partiality and rigour, and inftead of confining himlelfto the 
fubject in difpute, preferred charges againft the Jews of a 
foreign nature, which merely tended to exafperate the em- 
peror; accufing them of refufing to confecrate images to him, 
and to {wear by his name. He alfo wrote a work with the 
exprefs purpofe of fixing reproach upon them, which Jofe- 
pbus refuted in a dire&t reply “‘again{ft Apion,” which he 
alfo defigned as an apology for his Jewifh antiquities, He 
wrote, moreover, a learned treatife “*‘ On the Antiquities of 
Epypt,” in five books, one of whichis cited by Tatian. In 
this work he alfotreated fo largely on the pyramids of Egypt, 
that Pliny (Nat. Hift. lib. xxxvi.c.12.) mentions him as a 
principai authority on this fubje&. He alfo wrote ‘* On the 
luxury of Apicius ;”” “On the Roman Tongue ;”? “On the 
knowledge of metals ;” and on ‘* Univerfal Hiftory.” Gen. 
Di&. Nouv. Di&. Hiftor. 

APIOS, in Botany, fee Grycine and EuPHorsia. 
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APIRA, or Areira, in Ancient Geography, 2 town mene 
tioned by Homer, and fupsofed to be that called Apera ar 
Adapera. M. d’Anville places it in Galatia, to the welt of 
Tavium, and fouth of Halys. 

APIR AS, a town of Afia Minor in Lycia, fituate near the 
fea coalt of Andriace, and fouth ealt of Myra. 

APIS, Musca, the dee, or fly, in Afronomy, a fouthern 
conftellation, containing four {tars ; the principal of which is 
marked by the abbe de la Caille, in his catalogue of flars, 
for 1750, with 185° 38! 44” of right afcenfion, and 67° 45/ 
15” of touth déclination. 

Apis, in Lntomology, a genus of the HYMENOPTERA order 
in the Linngan fyftem, and thus defined in his Syftema Na- 
ture, by Gmelin; mouth horny, jaw and lip membranaceous 
at the apex; tongue inflected; palpi four, unequal, and 
filiform, antenne filiform, and fhort; wings flat ; {ting of 
the females and neuters acute and concealed. 

The f{pecies are numerous, and divided into feveral fami- 
lies: in the fir are thefe, linguaria, glauca, longicornis, 
tumulorum, clavicornis, farfarifequa, curvicornis, centuncu- 
laris, puntata, cincta, bombyleus, mufcaria, hemorrhoidalis, 
cineraria, ana!'s, hamorrhoula, mexicana, carbonaria, retufa, 
rufa, lunata, bicolor, villofa, pubefcens, myftacea, tunetanay 
bicornis, maxillofa, florea, truncorum, florifomnis, flavipes, 
dentata, cordata, verficolor mellifica, disjunéta, rufipes, tho- 
racica, flavifrons, cunicularia, argillofa, lagopus, mufitans, 
pilipes, plumipes, manicata, florentina, ireos, maculata,, 
itiGtica, interrupta, varia, rotundata, erythropus, ferruginea, 
trifpinofa, quadridentata, lanipes, cecutiens, tridentata, faf- 
ciata, barbara, conica, fexcinéta, quadricin¢ta, annulata, 
{maragdula, albipes, ferruginata, bipunctata, caricfa, dimi- 
diata, latipes, violacea, nigrita, caffra, africana, olivacea, caro- 
lina, terreftris, cryptarum, ruderata, nemorum, foroenfis, hor- 
torum, pratorum, lapidaria, fylvarum, bryorum, agrorum, 
mufcorum, hypnorum, fibirica, fragrans, lucorum, brafiliano- 
rum, acervorum, fubterranea, maiorum, furinamenfis, virgi- 
nica, hifpanica, antiguenfis, americanorum, aeftuans, tropica, 
fenilis, feminuda, alpina, leucorhoufa, chalcoptera, cyanop- 
tera, melanocephela, grifea, collina, floralis, mufciformis,. 
lu€tuofa, degener, vefpiformis, agiliffima, fuliginofa, arvenfis, 
fulva, * bryorum, convexa, cetii, leucozonia, leucoftoma,. 
hirta, bicinfia, hemif{pherica, fulviventris, noveboracenfis, 
albifrons, vefparia, fericea, precox, vefpoides, fphegoides,. 
minuta, fanguinolenta, leucopus, leucomelas, lutea, acumina- 
ta, fufciventris, nigriventris, cinerafcens, lefkii, crocata, lite= 
rata, nebulofa, fulvipes, annulus, fordida, lutefcens, armata, 
denticulata, rufefcens, lutulenta, chryfoftoma, ochrocephala, 
urfina, nigricans, cana, triangulum, roftrata, canefcens. The 
whole of this family is diftinguifhed by a five-cleft tongve,, 
and very fhort palpi; and are with few exceptions ftriétly 
apes of the Fabrician fyftem. (Ent. Syft.) Alfo, for the 
charaéter of his genus apis is, Os lingua inflexa, quinquefida,. 
palpi breviflimi, antenne filifiormes ; and he includes nearly all 
the fame fpecies as Gmelin. 

A trifid tongue is the chief criterion of the fecond feétion, . 
which is again fubdivided into two families, the firlt corre- 
fponding with the anpReNA genus of Fabricius, and the 
fecond with the nomapa of the fame author. The fpecies_ 
of the two fubdivifions are thefe: in the firft helvola, bicolor, 
tricolor, malabarica, ethiops, quadrifafciata, fuceinéta, cin-. 
gulata, virefcens, bidentata, gulofa, dichroa, hirluta, ciliata, 
zonata, marginella, znea, labiata, cornuta, ceerulefcens, ma- 
‘culofa, flavicornis, fafcicornis, fubviilofa, rubicornis, guttata. 
And in the fecond, fuecica, hattorfiana, gibba, fabriciana, 
variegata, agreftis, ruficornis, lineata, fcutellaris, hiftrio, ri- 
paria, fqualida, montana, minor, ranunculi, nafuta, tranque- 
barorum, morio. 

s‘ The 
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The induftry of thefe little animals (fays an‘ ingenious 
writer), which is as profitable, as curious’ in itfelf, will 
always continue to excite the admiration of the wifer part 
of mankind.”? Swammerdam, Reaumur, Hagflrom, D’An- 
benton, Geoffroy, and others, have written their hiftory with 
great accuracy. Swammerdam, above all, deferves to be 
read with the greateft attention. ‘To thefe may be added 
the names of feveral later naturalifts, who have beftowed un- 
common attention upon their egonomy and manner of life, 
as will be more fully noticed in the article BEE, a term by 
which thefe creatures are better known to the Englifh reader 
than that of apis. 

In this general term it muft notwithftanding be obferved 
many creatures are included, which, in the opinion of na- 
turali{ts, do not belong to the fame family, or even genus. 
This is obvioes on the flightelt infpeGtion of a few of the 
{pecies fo named ; but whether, on the other hand, the cha- 
raéters laid down, by moft of thofe naturalifts, for afcer- 
taining the different families and genera, are not rather more 
capricious than juft, deferves confideration. It is certain 
that no two writers have yet agreed upon the fame cha- 
yacters by which they are to be divided into feétions, and 
each feems to have had his own fy{tem for their arrange- 
ment. 3 

Linnzus, to whom a comparatively {mall number of 
fpecies was known, contented himfelf with dividing them 
into two families, one including thofe with fmooth bodies, 
or with only a few hairs upon them, apes proprie didlz, and 
the other bombinatrices birfutiffime, with bodies very hairy. 
Thefe fubdivifions have been fince found too vague and in- 
applicable for a number of later difcovered f{pecies, and 
even for thofe Linnzus had defcribed; for, as Scopoli ob- 
ferves, the noife they make in their flight, and the hair on 
their bodies, increafe fo gradually, as to render it uncertain 
where the firft family fhould terminate, or the fecond com- 
mence : and therefore he divides them in a different manner, 
into two fe€tions, according to the form of the antenne, 
which in fome were ftraight, and in others bent, and forming 
an angle from the bafe, antennis reélis, and antennis baft in- 
Jfradis; but he then perceived the infufficiency of his own 
fyftem, as it would unavoidably exclude fome fpecies with 
which he was well acquainted, and for that reafon he after- 
wards div'ded them into three diltin&t genera, viz. eucera, 
apis, and nomada. 

Geoitfroy, after Scepoli, gives this chara€ter of his apes; 
L’Abeiile, antennes brifées, dont le premier anneau eft tres- 
Jong. Ailes inférieures plus: courtes. Bouche armée de 
Machiores, avec une trompe membranevfe cochée en def- 
fous. Auguillon fimple et en pointe. Ventre attaché au 
corcelet par un pédicule court. Trois petits yeux liffes. 
Corps velu. And thefe are divided into two families. Ta- 
mille 1°. Abeilles proprement dites. Corpore villofo. Ta- 
mille 2°. Abeilles—bourdons. Corpore hirfutiffimo. Thefe 
characters differ only in one exception from the vEsPA 
genus of the fame author, in which, inflead of the body 
being hairy or downy, it is glabrous. 

Degeer divides the apis into two genera, apis and nomada: 
the firlt he defines, antenne fracte articulo primo longiori ; 
03 dentibus et roftro flexili fraéto; furfumque plicato; alz 
plane; abdomen thoraci peticlo brevi adnexum ; aculeus 
puntiorius in abdomine reconditus : oculi reticulati ovales 
integri. And the fecond, antenna clavate vel filiformes ar- 
ticulus duodeciin ; os dentibus et roflro porreéto vagina car- 
tilaginea cylindrica ; ale plane ; abdomen petiolatum ; acu- 
leus puociorius in abcomine reconditus: oculi reticulati 
ovales uniti. 

The Fabrician divifions of the apes are thefe: BEMBEX; 


HYLEUS, ANDRENA; APIS, EUCERA, and nomADA. ‘The 
character of his genus apis is, os lingua, inflexa, quinque- 
fida; palpi breviffimi; antenne filiformes. Ent. Syft. 
(Tongue inflected, five-cleft ; feelers very fhort; antennz 
filiform.) 

Gmelin, we think, fhould rather be commended than cen- 
fured for the cautious manner in which he has adapted the 
improvements of the latter writer, to that of his great 
matter, Linneus ;. for had he ventured to divide the genera, 
and deftroy the diftin€tions Linnzus had laid down, inftead 
of endeavouring to reduce the newly-dilcovered f{pecies to 
his arrangement, he would have incurred more blame than 
he has for avoiding it. Some may perhaps think he has 
been cautious to a fault, and not made thofe alterations that 
are abfolutely requifite; the arrangement unqucftionably 
demands fome amendment. 

Roemer, in his “ Genera infe@orum Linnzi et Fabricii 
iconibus illuftrata,’? gives another definition of apis, to 
which it is objected, he introduces more charaéters than are 
needful ; fome of them belonging only to certain families, 
are confequently not generical diftin@ions. Apis os max- 
illis dentatis, atque probofide inflexa, vaginis duabus bival- 
vibus /inguam includentibus. Capite triangulare, fronte plana, 
flexum. Antenne fepe pedate, primo articulo reliquis lon- 
giore. Ale plane, in omni fexu. Aculeus punttorius re- 
conditus, retractilis, ferratus, feminis et neutris. Tarft 
quingue articulis, primo longitudine tibix, compreffo, ciliato, 
tran{verfim fuleato. P. 28. 

M. Latreille, about fix years fince, publifhed a work at 
Paris, intitled, «* Précis des charaGeres génériques des in- 
fetes, difpofés dans un ordre naturel,’’ in which the cha- 
racters are taken from the antennz, labium fuperius, man- 
dibulz, lingua, maxille, tubus and palpi. The apis, 
which, like Fabricius, this writer places between nomada and 
eucera, is thus briefly defcribed; aris, langue de trois pieces, 
(Organes de la nutrition plus petits dans les males. ) 

The lateft treatife on apes is that of the Rev. Wm. Kirby, 
entitled ** Monographia Apum Angliz,’? a book we fhall 
advert to more fully hereafter. It is an attempt to divide 
into their natural genera and families fuch fpecies of the 
Linnzan genus apis as have been difcovered in England ; 
but the introductory and collateral remarks take a wider 
range, By way of illu{tration, thefe include many obferva- 
tions on the clafs Aymenoplera, to which they belong; and 
a comparative view of the exotic fpecies analogous to thofe 
he defcribes. Mr. Kirby firlt reviews the feveral charaCters 
of the genera into which different authors have divided apes, 
and after pointing out imperfections in each, proceeds to 
offer an arrangement altogether diltin€& from either. 

His two genera are MELiTTA, and Apis: the effential 
charaéter of the firlt is, aculeus punétorius; lingua apice 
brevis, porrecta, planiufcula, vagina fubcylindrica: and of 
the fecond, aculeus punétorius; Jingua elongata, inflexa. 
Yo each of thefe are added an artificial and a natural cha- 
racter. The artificial character of mELITTA is os probofcide 
fubcylindrica, porreéta linguam brevem, planiufeulam, ex- 
erente. Antenne mediz, aculeatis fubclavate articulis 13 ; 
maribus filiformis, articulis 14. Oculi laterales, {ub ovales, 
integri. Ae plane. -Aculeus punttorius, reconditus. That 
of apis 180s probotcide fraéta, inflexa, linguam cylindricam, 
clongatum, exerente. 4ntenne mediz, aculeatis articulis 
13; maribus articulis 14. Ocu/i laterales, fubovales, integri. 
Ale plane. Aculeus puncorius reconditus. 

After tating thefe charaéters of the two genera mELiITTA, 
and aris, Mr. Kirby proceeds to mention the dittin@ions 
which divide them into families; in which his aim, as.he 
obferves, has not been fo much to fix upon artificial cha- 
a P2 racters, 
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raters, which often difunite thofe infe&s which nature has 
put together, but to difcover whether the all-wife au- 
thor of nature, who is a Gop of order, has not fubdivided 
thefe genera, and impreffed certain common charaGers upon 
fuch fubdivifions, by which one who {tudies his works under 
no influence but a love of truth, and led by a fingle defire 
of finding out dis fyftem, might not be enabled to arrange 
them according to their natural affinities. 

His firlt ftep was to place together all thofe individuals 
which appeared to agree in habit, adopting the fentiment 
of Linnzus, that habit would often lend a clue to difcover 
nature. This led him at firlt to commit many miltakes ; for 
relying folely on habit for the arrangement of fpecies, he 
often placed the males is one fubdivifion, and the females 
in another ; he however fucceeded to arrange them very 
nearly according to their natural affinities, and by attending 
to the probofcis, and external anatomy, was enabled to 
dete& the conftant charaéteriftics of the males in thefe 
genera, exclufive of their genitalia; and by further obferv- 
ations on thofe he had an opportunity of taking alive, and 
infpecting thefe parts, the miltake alluded to was in a manner 
reGtified, andinitead of confufion, lucid order now took place in 
the arrangement. ‘ Thus (ays the author) beginning with 
habit, andending with anatomy and economy; defcending from 
generals to particulars, and then tracing back my tteps from 
particulars to generals; ufing both the fynthetical and ana- 
lytical modes of reafoning, as mathematicians fpeak, by a 
feries of obfervations and experiments frequently repeated, 
I was enabled to trace the labyrinth of nature, and, by the 
affiftance of this double jilum ariadneum, to eftablifh my 
fyflem upon a fure bafis.”” 

The diftin@ions of thefe two families are as follow: 
MELITTA.—* Lingud obtufa,—a. lingud obtula, apice bi- 
loba.—b. lingua obtufa, apice truncata.—** Lingua acuta. 
—a. Jabio inflexo, emarginato—b. Jabio appendiculato, 
appendicula inflexa.—c. Jabio obtufangulo, tuberculo muni- 
to.—Aris.—* Probo/cide laciniis exterioribus nullis.—a. An- 
tennis fubclavatis in omni fexu.—b. Antennis filiformibus in 
omni fexu.—** Probo/cide laciniis exterioribus inftruéta.— 
a. Palpis exterioribus 5-articulatis. Zabio {ubquadrato.— 
b. Palpis exterioribus exarticulatis. Ladio antice curvo.— 
c. Labio inflexo, elongato.—1. Ventre femineo glabro.—z. 
abdomine femineo conico, acutiflimo.—. femineo fubcylin- 
drico obtufo.—2. Ventre femineo hirfuto—a«. Palpis om- 
nibus biarticulatis——f. Palpis exterioribus exarticulatis.— 
y- Palpis interioribus exarticulatis.—3. Palpis exterioribus 
4 articulatis—d. Probofeide re&t4, apice {ubulato-eonica ; 
palpis exterioribus 6-articulatis—1. Laciniis interioribus in- 
volutis, exteriorumongitudine.—2. Laciniis interioribus rec- 
tis, quam exteriores brevioribus.—z«. Labio quadrato inermi. 
—. Labio emarginato, tuberculo munito.—e. Proabofcide 
fubinvoluta, -palpis exterioribus exarticulatis——1. Corpore 
villofo.—2. Corpore hirfutiflimo. Each of thefe families Mr. 
Kirby illuftrates with figures, in his Tabularum Explicatio, 
and refers all the {pecies he defcribes to their proper fituation 
in his fynopfis fpecierum, in conformity with this fyitem. 

From this comparative view of the different arrangements 
offered by naturalifts for the diftribution of Bees into dif- 
tin genera, f{ubdivifions or families, it evidently appears a 
tafk of fome difficulty to point out the true and invariable 
charaéters by which they may be arranged with the greatelt 
propriety. 
mode of arranging them; he has purfued this fubje& with 
yo common affiduity and fkill, and furnifhed us with an ad- 
mirably curious treatife, the refult of his ufeful and well- 
direGed labours. Of his accuracy in afcertaining, and in- 
tegrity in delineating the characters he has chofen, there can 


Mr. Kirby has done much in behalf of a new- 


be no diftruft ; and perhaps there can exift but one objeétion 
to his mode of arrangement, and that arifes from a dif- 
ficulty in fome inttances of perceiving them. — All his de- 
{criptiona were taken, as he himfelf fays, from infects viewed 
under a lens ; an advantage no doubt to him in defining thofe 
charaGters with fidelity, but which at once implies that they 
are minute, and the lamentable errors he points out by that 
means in the obfervations of his predeceflors on thofe parte, 
prove fufficiently they are ambiguous alfo. Every naturalift 
will blame Fabricius for having taken his charaéters too free 
quently from the mouth, /a//rumenta cibaria, and other minute 
and complicated parts ; becaufe, except in recent {pecimens, 
it is difficult, nay often impoffible to afcertain his diftinc- 
tions of genera and families, without injuring or deftroying 
the very parts he defcribes, and frequently not then. Mr. 
Kirby has, we may believe, endeavoured to avoid this error 
as far as the fubjeét would permit ; and we muft only regret 
that in fuch able hands, fome characters lefs complicated and 
minute than thofe fometimes adopted by him, could not 
have been found for the arrangement of this curious tribe 
of creatures. 

Aris, in Geography, a town of Egypt, on the banks of 
the lake Mareotis, not far fouth from Marea. It is men- 
tioned by Herodotus ; and Pliny fays, it is 62 miles from 
Paretonium. South-calt of this town, and at fome diftance 
from the fea, was a mountain of the fame name. 

Apis was alfo, according to the Scholiaft of Apollonius, 
a {mall ifland near that of Crete. 

Apis, in Mythology, a fymbolical deity, worfhipped by 
the Egyptians in the whole country, and particularly at 
Memphis. It was an ox, having certain exterior marks, in 
which animal the foul of the great Oliris was fuppofed to 
fubfift. This animal was preferred to others, as being the 
fymbol of agriculture, which Ofiris had found out, and to 
the improvement of which he was zealoufly devoted. He 
was fo famous, that all who vilited Egypt had the curiofity 
to fee him, and to render him refpe&t and homage. Alex- 
ander conducted his army to Memphis, and according to 
Arrian, facrificed to all the gods, and more efpecially to 
Apis. Pliny fays, that when Germanicus was in the 
ealt, he confulted Apis; and the fame curiofity which 
induced Augultus to vifit Mempbis, induced ‘Titus, 
Adrian, and Septimius Severus, to follow his example. 
Apis was an objeé& of worfhip, not merely on account 
of his divinity, but becaufe he was confecrated in a 
peculiar manner to the fun and moon; that is, to Ofiris and 
Ifis. Suidas and Ammianvs Marcellinus mention his con- 
fecration to the moon, and Porphyry exprefsly fays, that 
this animal bore the charaéteriitic figns of thefe celeltial 
luminaries) The marks or chara¢ters, by which this 
facred bu!l was diftinguifhed from others of the fame fpecies, 
were, his black colour, a white {quare mark upon his fore 
head, the figure of an eagle on his back, a lump under his 
tongue refembling a beetle, and a white {pot in the form of 
a crefeent on his right fide. Thefe marks were ob= 
vioufly the contrivance of the priefts, who fecretly brought 
up the calf that was intended for the Apis. This facred 
animal was not produced by the ordinary laws of generation. 
The Egyptians afcribed his birth to celeftial fire; and, as 
Plutarch informs us, the pricfts pretended that the moon 
diffufed a generative influence; and that as foon as the cow 
to whom it was" imparted took the bull, fhe conceived an 
Apis. ‘Whena calf was produced in thefe circumftances, 
and with the appropiate marks, the priefts announced to 
the people the birth of Apis. Accordingly, fays lian 
(de Anim. lib. xi.), they built a temple to the new god, _ 
facing the eaft, in purfuance of the order of Mercury, and 

nourifhed 
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nourifhed the young calf with milk for four months. At 
the clofe of this period, and at the time of the new moon, 
the priefts repaired to his habitation, and faluted him with the 
name of Apis. He was then placed in a veffel magnificently 
decorated, covered with rich tapeftry and refplendent with 

old, and conduGed to Nilopolis, a city of the Nile, with 
Beis and perfumes. Here they kept him for 40 days, and 
fuffered only women to vilit and examine him. After the 
inauguration of the god in this city, he was conveyed to 
Memphis with the fame retinue of prielts, followed by a 
great number of boats fumptuoufly adorned. From this 
time he became facred to all the world. He was fuperbly 
lodged, and the place where he lay was myttically called 
“ the bed.”? The edifice in which he was kept, and which 
is particularly deferibed by Strabo (lib. xvii.), was fituated 
near the temple of Vulcan ; in a court of which he was oc- 
cafionally prefented to gratify the curiofity of f{trangers ; 
and he might be feen at ail times through a window; but it 


was the office of the priefts to produce him to public view. 


Once a year, fay Pliny, Solinus and Ammianus, they pre- 
fented a heifer to him, which they kilied on the fame day. 
This bull, to which fupernatural knowledge was afcribed, 
is f2id by the priefts to have predi€ted future events by cer- 
tain figns and motions, which they interpreted according to 
their own fancy. Pliny fays (lib. vin.), that he had two 
temples called ‘*beds,”’ which ferved as an augury to the 
people. When they cameto confult him, if he entered into 
one of thefe, the omen was favourable; but if he pafled 
into the other, unpropitious. He alfo gave anfwers to in- 
dividuals, by taking food from their hands; and Ammianus 
fays, that he refufed that which was offered him by Ger- 
manicus; and that this unfortunate victim of the jealoufy 
of Tiberius was foon after poifoned. The worfhip that wes 
offered to this deity was very folemn. The people affem- 
pled to offer facrifices to him, and oxen were fele&ed for 
the victims on this occafion. In every part of Egypt fealts 
were confecrated in honour of him, and particularly in ho- 
nour of his birth : they were called “ Theophania,”’ the ap- 
parition of God, and lafled feven days. ‘«* What feftivals ! 
(fays lian) what facrifices take place in Egypt at the 
commencement of the inundation! At this time all the 
people celebrate the birth of Apis. It would be tedious to 
deferibe the dances, the rejoicings, the fhows, the banquets, 
to which the Egyptians abandon themfelves on this occafion, 
and inpoffible to exprefs the intoxication of joy which 
breaks forth in all the towns of the kingdom.””—* During 
the feven daysia which the priefts of Memphis celebrate the 
birth of Apis” (fays Ammianus), “ the crocodiles forget their 
natural ferocity, become gentle, and do no injury.”” This 
facred bull, however honoured, had a fixed term affigned to 
his life: at the termination of 25 years, the prielts drowned 
him in the Nile; and as Pliny fays, in the fountain of the 
priefts. ‘This number was the produét of five by itfelf, and 
gave the number of the letters of the Egyptian alphabet, 
as well as the age of Apis: and this number marked a 
period of the fun and moon, to which luminaries the bull 
was confecrated. Hence it has been inferred, that Apis 
was the tutelary divinity of the eftablifhed form given to 
the folar year, which was to confift invariably of 365 days, 
and of the cycle of 25 years, difcovered at the fame time. 
«Nor can it be doubted,” fays Savary (Letters, vol. ii. 
p- 472.), “ that he had a marked relation to the {welling of 
the Nile, for it is teftified by a great number of hiftorians. 
The new moon which followed the fummer folftice was the 
zera of this phenomenon.”—The crefcent on the right fide 
of Apis indicated, according to Ailian, the commencement 


of the inundation, If Apis,” continues Savary, * pof- 
fefled the charaeriftic figns which proved his divine origin, 
he promifed fertility and abundance of the fruits of the 
earth. It feems demonftrated, therefore, that this facred 
bull, the guardian of the folar year of 365 days, was alfo 
regarded as the genius who prefided over the overflowing 
of the river. The priefts, by fixing the courfe of his life 
to 25 years, and by making the inftallation of a new Apis 
concur with the renewal of the period now mentioned, had 
probably perceived, as the refult of long meteorological ob- 
fervations, that this revolution always brought about ebun- 
dant feafons. Nothing was better calculated to procure a 
favourable reception of this emblematical divinity from the 
people, fince his birth was a prefage to them of a happy 
inundation, and of all the treafures of teeming nature.’? 
The name pi in the Cophtic language fignifies number, 
and {eems to have referred to the number of cubits which 
marked the increafe of the Nile, that was moft advantageous 
for the fertility of Egypt. 

When Apis died, he was embalmed and privately depofited 
in the fubterraneous cavern deftined for this purpole. If 
he died a natural death before the expiration of 25 years, 
the priefts publicly proclaimed his death, and folemnly con- 
veyed his body to the temple of Serapis, at Memphis, 
Strangers were forbidden to approach the temple, and the 
prielts entered it only when Apis was interred. It was then,. 
{ays Plutarch, that they opened the gates called Le:hé 
and Cocyté (of oblivion and lamentation), which are faid to 
have made a harfhi and piercing found. On occafion of the 
death of Apis, Egypt refounded wit" the criesand lamenta- 
tions of thofe who bewailed it, and the whole country put 
on mourning. ‘To this purpofe Tibuilus fays, (Eleg. i. 8.) 


«© Te canit atque fuum pubes miratur Ofirim, 
Barbara, Memphiten plangere dofta bovem.” 


Lucian alfo reprefents this circumftance in his ufual pleafant 
manner. ‘* When Apis dies, is there any one fo enamoured 
of his long hair as not immediately to cut it off, or to difplay 
on his bald head the fymptoms of his forrow ?”? This diftre{s: 
and mourning continued till the people had obtained another 
Apis. Darius Hyttafpis, being at Memphis on an occafion 
of this kind, and obferving the confternation of the town, 
offered ico talents of gold to any one who difcovered a new 
Apis. Polyznus, Strat. vii. Jablonfki, in his ** Pantheon 
Egyptiorum,” and M. Huet, bifhop of Avranche, and fome 
others, have endeavoured to prove, though not with much 
fuceefs, that Apis was a fymbolical image of the patriarch 
Jofeph, and appointed for the commemoration of him. 
But the hypothefis, that Apis and his worfhip were fym- 
bolical of the Nile, and the circumftances attending it, feems 
to be more probable. The particulars that have been already 
recited afford a {trong prefumption to this purpofe. The 

kind of animal that was feleéted favours this opinion ; for 
rivers were anciently reprefented by bullsoroxen. Plutarch: 
fays exprefsly (De Tfide & Ofiride, Oper. tom. i. p. 66.) 

that the ox was in Egypt the fymbol of the earth. All the 

myttic phenomena that attended the birth, growth, charac- 

ter, death, and worfhip of Apis, bore an obvious reference to 

the agriculture of Egypt, and the fertility occafioned by the 

inundation of the Nile. 

Dr. Bryant apprehends that the name of Apis was an 
Egyptian term for a father, that it referred to the patriarch 
Noah, and that the crefcent, which was ufually marked on 
the fide of the animal, was a reprefentation of the ark.. 
Anc. Mythol. vol. ii. p. 420. - 

Jablonili (udi /upra) fixes the wra of the confecration of 
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the firt Apis at the year t171 before the vulgar wera of 
Chriit; and, according to the fame writer, it’ ceafed at 
Memphis, under the reign of Theodoltius, together with 
that of Serapis, at Alexandria; and he affigns a period of 
1550 years for its whole duration. 

Apis is reprefented on the Greek medals in the form of 
a bull, with a flower of the lotos, the water-lily of the 
Nile, fuppofed by Macrobius to be a fymbol of the creation. 
On the medals of Adrian and Antoninus Pius, ftruck in 
Egypt, and ona marble preferved in the cabinet of Odet- 

chalche, heis delineated with the crefeent on his fide. 
‘Apts, in Fabulous Hiflory, the {on of Phoronwus, fecond 
king of Argos, who fettled in Egypt, according to the fa- 
bles of the Grecks, and made himfelf fo famous, that after 
his death he was ranked among the gods, under the name of 
SERAPIS. 

APITANI, in Ancient Geography, a people of Arabia 
Felix, according to Pliny. ; 

APITES, Avitss Vinum, from amo;, the pear tree 5 

rry, wine of pears. See Perry. 

APIUM, (perhaps from Apes, bees, becaufe thefe in- 
fe&s are fond of it,).in Botany, a genus of plants, including 
parfley, {mallage, and celery. Lin. Gen. 367. Schreb. 499. 
Juff. 219. Clals, pentandria digynia ; natural order of um- 
bellate ; gen. character, cal. general umbel of fewer rays 
than thole of the partial; general involucre {mall, of one or 
more leaflets ; partial fimilar 5 proper perianth obfolete ; car. 
general uniform: flofcules almoit all fertile 5 pe/a/s roundith ; 
inflex, equal ; fam. hlaments {imple ; anthers roundith ; pif. 
germ inferior; /fyles reflex ;_fligmas obtufe; per. none; fruit 
ovate, {triate, {plitting in two ; /eeds two, ovate, ftriated on 
one fide, plane on the other. Eff. gen. char. fruit ovate, 
ftriated 5 inval. one-leafed ; petals equal.—Species 1. A. pe- 
trofelinum, common parfley, ftem-leaflets linear; involucels 
minute ; the ftems are round, fmooth, ftriated. At the 
origin of the univerfal umbe! there is ufually one leaflet, 
and an involucre of fix or cight fhort folioles, almoft as fhne 
as hairs, at the. partial umbel. Flowers pale yellow, re- 
gular; petals fmall, long, narrow, acuminate, inflex. It ts 
a biennial plant, and generally cultivated for culinary por+ 
poles. Linnegs found it growing wild in Sardinia. ‘The 
varieties of parfley are «. A. /ativum,.common garden parflvy. 
Wood. Med. Bot. ixxui. @. A. cri/pum, curled parfley: 
y. A. latifolium, large-rooted parfley. 2. A. graveolens. fmal- 
lage, or wild celery, ftem-leaves wedze fhaped. This is 
alfo a biennial plant, rifing with a fmooth, fhining, deeply 
furrowed {lem ; leaves alternate, radical, pinnated, ternate ; 
piunas trnifid, gath-ferrate, fining, fmooth; umbels axillary ; 
with about fifteen unequal rays; flowers fmali, white; feeds 
minute. It grews wild in ditches and marfhes, in which fate 
it is acrid and fetid. Smith’s Flor. B. 333. Miller itates 
the varieties of this plant as follow; @. A. dulce, upright 
celery ; y. A. rapaceum, celeriac or turnip-rooted celery 5 2. 
A. lufitanicum, Portugal celery. 

In regard to the medicinal properties of parfley, Do€or 
Woodville, in his Medical Botany, remarks that both the 
roots and feeds are direG&ed to be employed by the London 
College; the former of which have a iwectith talte, ac- 
compavied with a flight degree of warmth, or flavour re- 
fembling that of a carrot; but that the latter are warmer in 


taille and more aromatic than any other part of the. plant, ~ 


and aifo manifefi a confiderable degree of bitternefs. In 
diftillation, three pouuds were found to yield above an ounce 
of effential ot, a great part of which funk in the fiuid. 
They give out little of their qualities by infufion in watery. 
gaenitrua, but-readily impart all their virtue to reétified 


Are 


fpirit. The roots by diftilldtion in water were afcertained 
to afford but a very inconfiderable portion of effential oil; 
not more than two or three drachms from as many hundred 
pounds, Thefe roots are faid to be aperienc and diuretic, 
aud have been employed in apozems, to relieve nephritic 
pains and obftru€@tons of urine. In this way they, have 
been preferibed by Dr, Cullen, without producing any din- 
retic effeét ; and this, he thinks, may. in fome meafure be 
attributed to the lofs of their aétive, matter, which they. 
fullain in boiling. ’ io bk 

The feeds, like thofe of many other umbelliferous plants, 
poflefs a fhare of aromatic and carminative power; but ag 
this is inconfiderable, they are now feldom employed. They 
are ftated, it is cbferved, to have been advantageoufly 
made ufe of externally for removing cutaneous difeafes in 
children, by Con, Mich. Valentini, w1 A@. Nat. Cor. 
vol. i. p. 2855 and by Rofentteia in Burn’s Junkd, ed. 3. 


+ 533- 
~ ‘The bruifed leaves have’ been fuccefefully made ufe of as 
a difcutiert poultice to various kinds of tumours. We aré 
told, Dr. Woodville fays, by Large (Mile. Verit. Med. p. 26), 
that this application has fucceeded in fcirrhous tumours 
wheré cicuta and mercury have failed. 

Although parfley is lo commonly ufed at table, it is re- 
markable, fays the above writer, that facts have been adduced 
to prove that in fome conititutions it occafions epilepfy, or 
at leaft aggravates the epileptic fits in thofe who are fubject 
tothisdifeafe. It has been fuppofed alfo to produce inflam- 
mation in the eyes. 

Apium Maczedonicum. See Buson. 

Arium petreum and montanum. Sce ATHAMANTA, 

Apium, Pyrenaicum. See CritTHmum. 

Apium, in Gardening, comprehends parfley, celery, 
and fmaliage, of which there are feveral fpecies cultivated in 
thekitchen-garden; asthe A. petro/zlinum or common parfley, 
which has two varieties, the common plane-leaved, and the 
curled-leaved; the A. /avsfolium, or broad-leaved, large-rooted 
pariley ; the A. dulce, {weet, or common upright celery ; of 
which the following varieties are cultivated : the common 
upright, with the ftalks of the leaves hollow or filtular; 
the common upright, with the flalks of the leaves folid, ge- 
nerally known by the names of hollow and folid celery, 
the giant upright, thet grows very tall, with a large body 
of thick flefhy leaf-italks; the A. rapaceum, or turnip- 
rooted fpreading celery or celeriac; and the A. graveolens, 
or {mallage ; ali of which are herbaceous plants, of hardy 
growth, and of the biennial tribe, or of two years duration, 
producing only leaves the fir year, but attaining perfe@ion 
for kitchen and other domeitic ules. The fecond {pring 
they, however, fhoot up flaiks, flower, and perfe@_ their 
feed ; and in autumn perifh both in root and branch, fo that 
they coatinue ufeful only one year, and therefore a freth fupply 
mult be raifed annually from feed. Some of the fpecies may, 
however, be deemed annnal, as if fown very early, they run 
to feed the fame year, efpecially in the celery kind. 

OF the A. petrofélinum, or common parfley, both the va- 
rieties are in‘ufe 5 but it is remarked by the authors of the 
Univerfai Gardener, that tse plane-leaved fort is moft 
commonly cultivated, though many prefer the curled’ 
kind, beeaufe its leaves are moft eafily diftinguifhed from 
the efhufa, or fool’s parfley, a fort of hemlock, and a poi- 
fonous garden-weed, which, while young, has great relem- 
blance tothe common planc-leaved parfley. Befides, the 
curled pariley, from its having larwer and thicker leaves, and 
being curioufly fimbriated and curled, fo as to fhew full and’ 
double, makes a better appearance in its growth, and is 

; more 
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more eftcemed by cooks for the purpofe of garnithing 
dithes, &c. It may, however, be neceflary to remark, that 
this fort, as being only a variety, is liable to degenerate to 
the common plane fort, unlefs particular care be taken to 
fave the feed always from the perfect, full curled plants, 
Both the varieties are propagated by feed fown annually in 
fpring, where the plants are to remain 3 but the plants, as 
has been feen, are biennials, rifling from feed fown in March, 
April, and May. J Hh Sys 

The proper feafon for fowing the different varieties, is any 
time from the beginning of February until the beginning of 
May ; but they will grow at almoft any time of the year; 
however, in order to have the plants come into ufe by the 


‘time the old parfley begins to run, it is neceffary to fow firft 


about the time juft mentioned. he beft method for which is 
in drills, as it will be thus not only more conveniently kept 
clean and more eafily gathered, but have a neater ap- 
pearance. Where only a {ufficiency is required for the fup- 
ply of a family, it may be fown in fingle drills along the 
edges of the borders, or the quarters of the kitchen-garden, 
the plants thus ferving the double purpofe of utilty and eda- 
ing; but for the fupply of markets, gardeners generally 
fow it in large plats, either in broad-caft, raking it in, or in 
fhallow drills, at eight or nine inches diftance from each 
other, trimming the earth evenly over it, near half an inch 
deep, and then lightly raking the furface, to give it a degree 
of fmoothnefs. Seed of this kind is extremely flow in ve- 
getating, fometimes not appearing in lefs than a month or 
five weeks from the period of its being fown. Hinly: 

The chief culture the plants require while growing, is to 
be kept clean from weeds ; and when they grow fafter than 
wanted, which is often the cafe in private gardens. to be 
eut down clofe. This fhould be conftantly praétifed in au- 
tumn, as about Michaelmas, or in fuificient time for the 
plants to recover before the winter fets in. 

In order to fave the feed, fome rows of the one-year old 
plants mutt be permitted to ftand, and fhoot up their fialks, 
which is done in May and June following, the feed being 
ripened in July and Augutt. 

A. latifolium, or broad-leaved parfley. The propagation 
of this {pecies is alfo by feed fown annnaily in February, 
March, or April, where the plants are to remain. For this 
purpofe, a {pot of light rich’ earth, in an open expofure, is 
to be preferred ; the feed being fown broad-caft, and raked 
in, the plants generally appearing in about a month after 
being fown, and in May or June they require to be thinned 
and cleared from weeds, which may be performed either by 
hand or hoe ; but the latter is molt eligible, as it will ttirand 
loofen the furface of the earth, which may be beneficial to 
the plants, cutting them out to about fix inches diftance 
from each other. bs ; 

In the latter end of July, the roots will moltly have attained 
a fize proper for vle ; and may be drawn occafionally 5 but 
they feldom ac juire their fall growth till about Michaelmas. 

This is fumetimes called Hamburgh parfley, probably from 
its being much cultivated about that place. — 

It is chiefly cultivated and eileemed for its large roots, 
which are white and carrot-(haped, being long, taper, and 
of downright growth, often attaining the fize and appear- 
ance of {mall er middling parfneps; they boil execedingly 
render and palatable, are very wholefome, and may be ufed in 
foup or broth, orto eat like carrots and parfneps, or as 
fauce to flefh meat. 

A. dilce, or the common celery. The method of propaga- 
tion in all the varieties of this fort is, by fowing the feed in 
the {pring, aud when the plants have attained fix or eight 
inches in-height, tranlplanting them into trenches im the 


manner deferibed below, in order to be earthed up on cach 
fide as they advance in growth, and have their falks 
blanched or whitened, to render them crifp and tender. 

As plants of this kind continue ufeful only one year, a freth 
fupply mult be raifed annually, as has been already obferved. 

‘The proper periods of fowing, if a regular fucceflion of 
plants be required for eight or nine months in the year, are 
at two or three different times from the beginning of March 
til the middle of May. As, for example, if it is intended 
to have eclery for ufe as early as poffible in the fummer, as 
in July, fome feed mult be fown the firft week in March on 
a warm border ; or to bring the plants more forward, in a flen- 
der hot bed ; or if it be neceffary to have it {till more early, 
the middle of February ; but as the plants of thefe very 
carly fowings are apt to pipe or run for feed the fame year, 
before they attain their perfeGtion, a few only need be raifed, 
But for the principal crops, to come in for autumn and win- 
ter, asin Augult or September, and continue in perfeétion 
till Chriftmas or fpring, the feed may be fown about the 
middle or towards the latter end of Maich, or in the firft or 
fecond week in April, ina bed of natural earth in an open ex- 
pofure; and a little more in the latter end of the lait named 
month, or in the firft or fecond week in May, to furnifh a ftill 
later crop to come in the beginning of November, and con- 
tinue good unul the March or April following ;. and to have 
alate crop principally forthe fpring, it will be neceflary that 
a {mail portion be fown at the latter end of May; and by 
putting out fome of the plants in fhallow trenches about’ 
Michaelmas, and in O&ober and November, they may be fit 
for ufe in March and April, and continue without running 
till the middle or latter end of the May following. 

As it has been {ugyelted, that the early crop may cither 
be fown upon a warm border of natural earth, or upon a 
flight hot-bed, it may be obferved, that by the latter practice, 
the plants may be fo forwarded, as te be fit to tranfplant 
into trenches fooner by three weeks or a month, than thofe 
raifed in the natural ground ; a fmall bed of about eighteen 
or twenty inches deep of dung will be fifficient, which may . 
be fheltered either with a fmall frame, or occafionally with 
mats {upported an arehes made with flicks ; upon this five or 
fix inches of rich light earth fhould be laid, the feed being then» 
fown on the furface, and covered near a quarter of an inch 
deep ; when the plants appear, the full air mutt be freely ad- 
mitted in mild days, but theltered with a glafs or mats in the 
nights until they acquire fome ftrength, frequent light wa- 
terings being occafionally given : when the plants of either 
of the fowings are two inches high, fome of the fouteft fhould 
be pricked out into a bed of rich earth, in a {heltered fitua- 
tion, three inches apart; or to brirg them itill more forward, 
upon a flender hot-bed, and occafionally theitered with mats, 
giving them water, and occafionally fhade, till they have 
{truck root ; and if rain do net fall, refrethir g ithem as fre= 
quently with water as may be neceflary. 

As thofe that were thus firft pricked out will, in May or 
the beginning of June, be generally five or fix inches high, 
fome of the ftrongeft of them fhould be tran{planted into 
trenches, in order to their being blanched. | In regard to 
fowing the main and later crops at fucli times as have been 
recommended, make choice of a {pot of rich hight earth, in 
an open fituation, and let it be neatly dug and divided into 
one or more beds; but one bed is generally fufficient for pri- 
vate ule, which fhould be three feet and a half wide, the 
furface being made level and fmooth. The iced may then 
either be fown on the furface, and raked in lightiy, or the 
furtace firft raked fine, the feed then fown, earth being fifted 
over it near a quarter of au inch thick ; or the bed being 
firit raked {mooth as above, the earth may be fhoved sae . 
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back of a rake from off the furface a quarter of an inch 
deep into the alley ; the feed then be fown, and with the 
rake turned the right way, the earth drawn upon the bed 
again with a kind of jerk, fo that it may fpread and cover 
it equally. 

When the plants of thefe fowings are come up, they 
fhould be frequently watered in dry weather, efpecially while 
they are young. And whenabout three or four inches high, 
the feed-bed fhould be thinned by pricking out a quantity of 
the ftrongelt into an open rich fpot, properly dug and di- 
vided into beds three feet and a half wide, taking an oppor- 
tunity, if poffible, of moilt weather, and in rows fix inches 
afunder, and three or four inches diftant in each row, water 
being given, and if dry weather fucceeds, occafionally re- 

eated tillthey ftrike frefh root ; in this bed, they are to re- 
main a month, or five or fix weeks, to acquire due ftrength 
previous to their being tranfplanted into trenches, in order 
for blanching. The fa:ne feed-bed will frequently afford 
three, four, or more different drawings, to prick out in this 
way, by obferving to thin out the largeft plants regularly 
each time, before they draw each other weak by clofe {tand- 
ing ; and by thus pricking them in beds till the ground in- 
tended for the trenches is at liberty, they will be advancing 
in their growth, and be confiderably better prepared for 
fetting out, than fuch as have remained all the time in the 
feed-bed. 

The next bufinefs is that of tranfplanting them into the 
trenches for the purpofe of blanching ; the feafon for which 
is oceafionally from the middle of May till the latter end of 
O&tober, or even middle of November, according to the 
forwardnefs of the plants, the time they are required for ufe, 
and the period it is iutended they fhall continue. When the 
plants are from about fix to ten or twelve inches high, as 
has been obferved, they are of a proper fize for tranfplant- 
ing into the trenches. F 

{t is neceflary always to make at leaft three different 
tran{plantations, allowing the diltance of three or four weeks 
‘between each time of planting ; but when the plants are re- 
quired for ufe as early in f{ummer as poffible, and to be conti- 
nued in {pring as Jate as the middle or latter-end of May, it 
is eligible to plant four, five, or even fix different crops, al- 
lowing the diftance of time abovementioned between the 
planting of each feparate crop ; obferving that the crops in- 
tended principally for fpring ufe be of the lateft fown plants, 
and not planted in the trenches until September, O@ober, 
and beginning of November. 

In making the trenches, chufe a dry rich {pot of ground, 
in an open quarter, and with a line and fpade mark and chop 
out the trenches croflways of the piece of ground, each 
trench twelve inches, or about one fpade breadth wide, and 
allow a fpace of three feet between trench and trench, that 
there may be fufficient {cope to have a due portion of mouid 
to earth up the plants to a proper height ; the trenches being 
marked in this manner, proceed to dig them out in order to 
form the furrow for the reception of the plants, which fhould 
be done lengthways to the depth of a moderate {pade, or about 
fix or eight inches for the early crops; but the later ones 
do not require fo much, without taking out any fhovel- 
ings, laying the fpits of earth alternately to the right and 
left in the {paces between, levelling it neatly, and beating 
up the edges firm and ftraight ; then let the bottom be pro- 
perly dug and levelled, or if the ground be poor, firlt 
f{pread therein two or three inches depth of rotten dung, 
and dig it in four or five inches deep. 

The trenches being thus prepared, a quantity of the beft 
plants muft be drawn, the ends of their reots, and the tops of 
the flraggling leaves trimmed off ; then a row planted ex- 


aétly along the middle of each trench, placing the plants 
four or five inches diftant, a good watering being imme- 
diately given out of a pot with the rofe on, and which, if 
fhowers do not fall, fhould be repeated every other evening 
at lea(t, till the plants have taken frefh root. 

Only a few of the very early plants, as thofe fown in Fe- 
bruary, or early in March, fhould be planted out at a time, 
as they are apt to pipe almolt as foon as they are blanched, 
or fometimes before it is fu'ly effected. 

When it happens that the plants intended to be planted 
in autumn, for the late crops, have, by the allotted compart- 
ment of ground for their reception not being vacant, flood 
fo long in-the feed or pricking-out beds as to have become 
rank, and drawn each other up weak, it may be proper to 
retard their running up tall, in order to obtain them of ro- 
bult growth againft O&ober and November, for planting 
them in fhallow trenches ; to effect this, ir will be advifeable, 
in Augult or the beginning of Seprember, either to cut 
them down low to fhoot out again, or tranfplant them into 
rows nine inches diltant. 

Another method of planting and making the trenches, 
but which is lefs in ufe, is with a line and ipade to ent or 
mark out a bed, or rather trench, fix feet wide, croflways 
the ground ; then to begin at one end, and proceed to dig 
out a cavity the above width and length, one fpade deep, 
laying the {pits of earth to the right and left, in a ridge 
along each fide of the cavity or trench, beating it up in 
front that it may not flip down; and when the trench is 
thus duy, to loofen and level the bottom ; and where dung 
is neceflary, to add it, digging it into the bottom four or 
five inches deep. When more than one of fuch trenches are 
to be made, a clear fpace of fix feet muft be allowed between 
trench and trench, to contain the earth dug out, and to 
have a {ufficiency to bring up to the plants afterwards. 

The trenches being thus prepared, the plants are to be 
trimmed as before dircéted, and then planted, obferving that 
they are here to be planted in rows croflways the trench, 
about a foot afunder, and in other refpeéts as in the other 
method. é 

The plants of this fort, in order to whiten or blanch the 
ftalks, and render them crifp, tender, and of a grateful 
flavour, require to be earthed up as they rife in height on 
each fide, for which purpofe the earth that was dug out of 
the trenches 1s to be employed ; and when that is expended, 
that in the fpaces between them muit be dug out, broken, 
and applied repeatedly as the plants advance in growth, in 
this way blanching them from ten or twelve to fifteen or 
eighteen inches or more in height. 

The proper time to begin this work, is when the plants 
are about ten or twelve inches high, which fhould be re- 
peated every fortnight or three weeks, as may be ueceffary, 
during their principal growth. In performing the work, re- 
gard mutt be had to break the earth, where lumpy, mode-. 
rately {mall with the fpade: or the firk and fecond earthing 
may be performed with a large hoe, but afterwards in the 
principal earthings a {pade is to be preferred, and care taken 
to trim the earth up lightly to the plants, fo as not to break 


the ftaiks of the leaves, or force the mould into their hearts. © 


The firft time, they may be earthed three, four, or five 
inches, according to the fize and height of the plants, ob- 
ferving the fame rule at each time, till they are by degrees 
earthed to twelve inches, but fifteen or twenty are bétter. 
By this means, if the foil be rich, thofe of the main crop that 
have been planted out in the end of June or in July, fome- 
times make fuch progrefs, that by September or OGtober 
they may be blanched eighteen inches, or near two feet in 
Jength. Thefe earthings are to be continued to the later 
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erops occafionally, until Chriftmas, or as long as the plants 
continue to grow in height during the winter, at which fea- 
fon, as about November and December, it is proper to 
earth them up pretty near their tops previoufly to hard froft 
fetting in, which often deftroys fuch plants as are out of the 
ground, and which, if of confiderable duration, would occa- 
fion the decay of molt of the other parts that are within the 
earth. 

But in the late crops, planted in OGober or November 
for {pring ufe, fuch plants as are of fmall or low growth, 
will probably require but little or no earthing till Febrnary 
or March, at which time they fhould be earthed up mode- 
rately, according to their growth, to have them for ufe in 
April and May, when the general crops are finifhed. 

In earthing up the plants that are planted in the latter of 
the above methods, it will be neceffary to trim the earth in 
well betvteen the rows, taking it equally from the different 
fides ; in doing which, it is of advantage, where the plants 
have attained a large growth, to be furaifhed with a couple 
of thin boards, fix feet long ; which are to be ufed at the 
time of earthing, to flip into the [paces between the rows of 
plants, to keep the ftalks and leaves up clofe juft till the earth 
is put in, placing them clofe to the plants, and then trimming 
in the earth between them; and-when one fpace is thus 
earthed, drawing out the boards, and placing them in the 
next. 

The different earthings fhould always, if poffible, be 
performed when the plants are dry, as where this cir- 
cumftance is not attended to, they are apt to become 
{potted and cankery. 

Some of the. firft earthed-up plants, where they have 
been planted in the trenches in May, or the beginning of 
June, will generally be fit to take up in July ; for when 
fuch early plants are blanched five or fix inches in length, it 
is time to begin to take them up, as they rarely continue 
long before they begin to pipe and become ufelefs. 

But the plants of the main crop will feldom be blanched 
any confiderable length, till the middle or latter end of Au- 
guit, and beginning of September, and will not have ac- 
quircd their full perfection until O&tober, as obferved above. 
However, where there is much demand for the plants, you 
may begin to take {ome up, when they are blanched fix or 
feven inches, as, if properly followed with earthing, they 
will be daily increafing in length in the blanched part. 

In winter, at the approach of very fevere froft, it may 
fometimes be of advantage to cover fome of the rows 
of the main crop with dry long litter to fave the plants, 
and prevent the ground being frozen hard, that the plants 
may be readily dug up when wanted. And when a hard 
frolt is expected, a quantity of the plants may be taken up 
for ufe, and laid in fome dry earth in a fhed, or other fhel- 
tered place. = 

A. rapaceum, or the turnip-rooted celery. This is like- 
wife propagated by feeds, fown in an open rich fpot in 
March or April, as directed for the common fort ; and when 
the plants are aninch ortwo high, they are to be thinned to 
three inches ; and at four, five, or fix inches in height, tranf- 
planted into thallow trenches; previoufly to which the ground 
mult be dug ali over one {pade deep, and drills three inches 
deep and eighteen afunder, made with a hoe, in which the 
‘ plants are to be fet fix inches diftant. 

When they are advanced nine or ten inches in growth, ob- 
ferve the progrefs of the roots, and if they have acquired a 
tolerable fize, draw earth up to each fide of the row of 
‘plants, three or four inches high, which, being well wa- 
tered, wilt be fufficient to improve the roots, They are ge- 
nerally fit to take up for ufe in a fortnight or three weeke af- 
terwards. ; 
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A. graveolens, or {mallage. This is a plant of the weed 
kind, and but feldom cultivated in the garden. If wanted, 
it may, however, be eafily raifed in the {pring. 

APIVORUS, ia Ornithology, a {pecies of the. rAtco 
genus. The cere is black; feet half naked and yellow ; 
head grey; tail banded with cinercous colour, and white at 
the tip. Linn. 

This is a very variable bird in refpe& of its colour, and 
fcarcely any two authors agree in deferibing it. The length 
of one fpecimen is twenty-three inches ; weight thirty- 
eight ounces. ‘The bill and cere black ; irides golden yellow ; 
head ath-coloured ; neck, back, feapulars, and wing coverts 
deep brown; the chin nearly white freaked with narrow 
brown lines; fore part of the neck rufous, breaft and belly 
barred with tranfverfe regular bars of rufous brown and 
white, each feather heing white with two bars actofs it. 
Tail brown, with two dufky b rs, one in the middle and 
the other near the end. Legs thort, yellow, claws black. 
Lath. Gen. Syn. 

One defcribed in the Britifh Zoology about the fame fize 
had the chin white, brealt and belly of the fame colour, 
marked with dufky fpots, pointing downwards; and the 
tail long, of a dull brown colour, marked with three broad 
Gully bars, between each of which were two or three of the 
fame colour, but narrower. Another, fuppofed to be the 
female, being fhot on the neft, is noticed in the fupple- 
ment of the folio Zoology of Pennant; it was entirely of 
a deep brown, but had much the fame marks on the wings 
and tail as the male; and the head was tinged with afh.co- 
lour. Linneus fays, the tail has only one cinereous band 
acrofs; the fide tail feathers are banded with white, and 
{potted with brown, according to Briffon; and Albin’s 
bird had no bars on the tail. 

The honey-buzzard inhabits various parts of the continent 
of Europe, but is no where common except in the open parts 
of Ruffia and Siberia; is feen as far north as Sondonor in 
Norway ; in England is fearcely ever met with. 

It feeds on larvae of bees and wafps,.and on frogs and lie 
zards ; the eegs are of a deep red brown, with ferruginous 
blotches. This is the surgo Apivorus of Ray, la bon- 
drée of Briffon and Boffon, le goiran ou bondrée of Belon, 
and honey-buzzard of Albin. Pennant, Brit. Zool. and 
Donov, Brit. Birds, t. 30. 

APLANATIC, formed of «, priv. and cdrxvaw, erra, 
in Optics, a term applied by Dr. Blair, profeflor of praétical 
attronomy in the univerfity of Edmburgh, to that kind of 
refragtion difcovered by himfelf, which entirely corre&ts the 
aberration of the rays of light, and the colour depending 
upon it, in contradiflin@tion to the word achromatic, which 
has been appropriated to that refra€tion, in which there is 
oulya partial corretionof colour, After a variety of refearches 
and experiments, detailed at large in a paper read before the 
Royal Society at Edinburgh, in 179i, and publifhed in the 
third volume of their Tranfaétions, he difcovered a mixture of 
folutions of ammoniacal and mercurial falts, and alfo fome 
other fub{lances, which produced difperfions proportional te 
that of glafs, with refpeét to the different colours; and he 
proceeded to conftruét a compound lens, confilting of a 
femi-convex one of crown glats, with its flat fide towards 
the object, and a menifcus of the fame materials, with its 
convex fide in the fame direction, and its flatter concave next 
to the eye; and the interval between thefe lenfes he filled 
with a folution of antimony in a certain proportion of muria- 
tic acid. The lens, thus artificially adapted, did not mani- 
felt the flighteft veftige of an extraneous colour. His difco- 
very is undoubtedly valuable and important, and may leadte 
a very ufeful improvement in the conftruétion of telefcopes. 
Dr. Blair obtained a patent for his invention of a method of 
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improving the refracting telefcopes, and other dioptrical in- 
ftruments, in 1791. See Aberration and TELEscope. 

APLEBECK, in Gography, a town of Germany, in 
the circle of Weftphalia and county of Mark, three miles 
fouth from Dortmund. 

APLOGA, a diftri& of the kingdom of Whidah, on the 
Slave coaft in Africa, where is held a regular market for 
flaves, cows, fheep, goats, birds, apes, cloth, cotton, callicoes, 
filk, ftufls, china, mercury, gold in duit and ingots, &c. 

A-PLOMB is a very expreflive French term in mujic and 
dancing, for exaGtnefs and precifion in time, or meafure. 
To fay that a vocal or initramental performer has an exact 
a-plomb is pronouncing him or her to be a good timilt. So 
a dancer who falls on his feet precifely at the beginning of a 
bar, or the end of a period or movement, is faid to have a 
good @plomb—the highelt praife that can be given him. A 
leader on the violin, who in tempo rubato (borrows time 
which he never pays), drags a note beyond its due length, 
and arrives not at the beginning of a bar at the fame initant 
as the reft of the band, has no aplomb. It feems as if the 
old refinement of tempo rubato, and the new one of relentando, 
could only be fafely practifed in folos, or folo paflages, as 
great confufion muft arife in an orcheftra by the relentandos 
and accelerations of an individual performer, if the reft are 
not apprifed of the leader’s intention. 

APLUDA (the name of the chaff, &c. that flies off 
from grain), in Botany, a plant of the grafs kind, Lin. gen. 
1147. Schreb. £571. Gertn. t. 175. Jufl. 33. Clafs, pelyga- 
mia monecia; natural order of gramina. 

Generic CharaGter. Ca/yx, involucre-common univalyve ; 
valve ovate, concave, terminated by a very fhort point or 
leaflet, two-flowered ; the inferior flower feffile, fhort at the 
bafe, ovate, truncate, hollow down into the two oppofite 
foot-ftalks, which are glumaceous, flat, vertical ; on one of 
thefe is placed the fuperior flower, on the other a very fhort 
rudiment of a flower; inferior flower hermaphrodite, almoft 
wholly concealed between the foot-ftalks ; calyx involucre- 
proper univalve ; valvelet lanceolate, compreflcd, rigid, dou- 
ble-toothed at the tip, {mooth, embracing the flower with its 
margins beneath, oppofite to the common involucre ; glume 
one-flowered, two valved; valvelets membranaccous, tranf- 
parent, fhorter than the involucre ; the exterior navicular, 
gibbous on the back, keeled, contracted towards the tip, 
acuminate ; the interior ventricofe fomewhat fharp, fmaller ; 
corolla, glume bivalve, membranaceous, very thin, tranfpa- 
rent ; valve exterior navicular, compreied, fmooth, green- 
ih, gibbous on the back, bifid, acute, awned below the tip, 
concealed within the exterior valve of the calyx ; the inte- 
rior lanceolate, flat, acute, doubled together at each mar- 
gin, the exterior rather longer; nediary very fmall, two- 
leaved, truncate-rounded, greenifh ; ffamina, flaments three, 
capillary ; anthere linear, bifid on each fide ; pifilium, germ 
oblong, {mall; ftyles two, capillary, erect ; figmas oblong, 
villofe, protruding on each fide of the flower ; pericarpium 
none; corolla cherifhes the eed, which is ovate-oblong, 
comprefled and fmooth: flower-fuperior fmaller; calyx, 
glume two-flowered, two-valved ; valves lanceolate, broadith, 
fiat, fharp, nervofe, nearly equal; one flofeule female, the 
other male or neuter ; corolla of the female a bivalve glume ; 
valves membranaccous, ereenifh ; the exterior ventricofe, cor- 
nered, pointed; the interior lanceolate, narrower, fhorter, 
obtule; of the male, glume bivalve ; valves lanceolate, mem- 
branaceous, greenifh ; the exterior rather ventricofe, fharp ; 
the interior narrower, fhorter ; neétary in both as in the infe- 
rior flower, and alfo the ftamens of the male, and pilblium of 
the female flowers. It has been obferved, that fometimes 
each flofcule of the fuperior fower is male. 


Effential genenc charaGer. Calyx, glume common, bivalve; 
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female floret feflile, males peduncled ; male, calyx none; coe 
rolla bivalve; lamina three; female calyx none ; corolla bi- 
valve ; {tyle one; feed one, covered, 

Species. 1. A. mutica, leaves lanceolate, all the flowers 
awnlefs ; culms very long, weak, {mooth, {welled at the 
joints; leaves lony, flat, narrowed at the fheath into a pe- 
tiole ; panicles fmall, lateral: a native of India. 2. A, 
ariflata, eaves lanceolate ; male flowers awnlefs, except one 
at the end, which is awned and feffile; culms a foot long, 
inflected ; leaves rough, petiolate ; racemes axillary ; flow- 
ers in threes : a native 4: India. 3. A. 2ugites, mountain= 
reed-grafs, leaves ovate, flowers fimilar to thole of the ariftatas. 
culms from one to two feet in height, filiform, jointed ; 
leaves fubpetioled, acute, nerved, reticulate, {mooth ; pani-. 
cle {preading, few-flowered: a native of Jamaica, where it 
was found by Brown. See his Jam. 341. t. 4. f. 3. 4. A 
digitata, {pikes digitate ; flowers all pointing in the fame 
direction: a lofty Eaft-Indian grals, difcovered by Thunberg. 

APLUSTRE, or Amptustre, in the Ancient Naval 
Archite@ure, a carved tablet, fomewhat after the manner of 
a fhield, fixed by way of decoration to the extremity of a 
fhip’s head. "This ornament was in the flern, and fometimes, 
on the prow, and from it was ereéted a flaff or pole, with a 
ribbon or ftreamer onthe top. It aafwered to the Greek 
aplaflum. 

The roflra, or beaks of fhips, were fometimes alfo called 
aplufiria. . 

But fome thiuk that the apluftre anfwered to what we 
call the flag, or enfign. 

APNOEA, from « and %:, J breathe, in Medicine, de- 
notes a want of breath, or lofs of refpiration. 

In this fenfe is the word ufcd among the ancients, not as 
importing a total privation of breath, which would only be 
another name for death ; but to denote the refpiration very 
fmall and flow, foas to feem quite gone, as is the cafe in fuf- 
focation of the uterus, apoplexies, fyncopes, lethargies, &c. . 

APOBAT A, in Antiguity, the name given to thofe 
athlete, whu were alfo denominated Parabata. 

APOBATANA, in Ancient Geography, the metropolis 
of Media, more properly and more generally called Lcbatana. 

APOBATERION, from arcBziww, . f depart, among. 
the Ancients, ja farewel fpeech or poem, made bya perfonon 
his departure out of his own country, or fome other place 
where he had been kindly received and entertained. 

Such is that of Z4neas to Helenvs and Andromache, JEn. 
lib. tii. The apobaterion {lands oppofed to the EripaTE- 
RION. 

APOBATHMOS, in Ancient Geography, a place of Pe= 
loponnefus, on the coaft of the Argolide, welt of the gulf, 
near Generium and Lernaa; where, according to tradition, 
Danaus and his fons landed on the fhore of Argos ; whence 
the name. 

APOBATHRRA, 
where the troops of 
Afia to Europe. 

APOBATHRA, in Antiquity, a kind of little bridges, 
or ftairs, joining the land to fhips, or one fhip to another. — 

APOBEE, in Botany, a name given by the natives of 
Guinea to a fpecies of corn-marygold, called by Petiver 
chryfanthemum acaulon Guineenfe folits longs angujtis, from its, 
having long and narrow leaves, and no talk to fupport the 
flower. The people of the place ufe this in.the {mall-pox, 
and other eruptive fevers, boiled in water, and the liquor 
drank-warm. Phil. Tranf. N° 232. : “a 

APOBOMIOL, from azo, below, and Bxya:, altar, in An= 
figuity, {acrifices offered on the bare earth, without altars. 

APOCALYPSE, formed of avcx2ruezw, I reveal; Re- 


a place in the Thracian Ghadonelat 
Xerxes landed in their pafflage from 


velation : the name of the laf book in the canon of Scripture, ” 
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The firt queftion that occurs in our examination of this 
book relates to its authenticity. ‘This is a fubje&t on which 
many ancient and modern writers have difagreed ; and it will 
be fufficient to give a brief view of the evidence which tefti- 
mony affords concerning it. It has been alleged, that 
there are evident allufions to this book in the Shepherd or 
Paftor of Hermas, a piece that was written towards the 
clofe of the firft century ; and that it was received by Pa- 
pias, who flourifhed about the year 1 16. Juftin Martyr, 
about the year 140, was well acquainted with this book, and 
received it as the genuine writing of the apoftle John. 
Among the works of Melito, bifhop of Sardis, one of the 
feven churches of Afia, about the year 177, Eufebius men- 
tions one, intitled, * of the Revelation of St. John ;’? and 
it is probable, that he afcribed this book to the apoftle of 
that name, and efteemed it of canonical anthority. It ap- 
pears to have been referred to by the Martyrs at Lyons, 
A.D. 177. Ireneus, bifhop of Lyons, about 178, who 
in his youth was acquainted with Polycarp, often quotes 
this book as “* The Revelation of John the Difciple of the 
Lord ;”? and he fays concerning it, that it was feen not 
long ago, but almoft in our age, at the end of the reign of 
Domitian. From the writings of Athenagoras, the Teftament 
of the Twelve Patriarchs, and the Clementine recognitions, 
Dr. Lardner has produced fingle allufions to the Apoca- 
lypfe, which prove, that the authors of thefe books were 
acquainted with it, though they do not warrant the conclu- 
fion, that they confidered it as the genuine work of St. 
John the apottle. But it was undoubtedly received, and 
often cited by Theophilus, bifhop of Antioch, about A.D. 
181, Clement of Alexandria, who flourifhed about 194, and 
Tertullian about the year 200. Enufebius informs us, that 
Apollonius, who wrote againft the Montanifts about the 
year 211, quoted the Revelation. It was received by Hip- 
polytus about the year 220, who wrote a commentary upon 
it; and about 230, by Origen, who has often cited it, and who 
feems to have had no doubts about its genuinenefs. Diony- 
fius, a difciple of Origen, and bifhop of Alexandria, about 
the year 247, or fomewhat later, wrote a book againft the 
Millenarians, in which he allows the Revelation to have 
been written by John, a holy and divinely infpired man, who 
was, as he fuppofes, not John the apoftle, but an elder who 
alfo lived at Ephefus. About the year 240, and before, it was 
received by Nepos, an Egyptian bifhop, and by many others 
in that country, and held in great reputation. 

After the age of Dionyfius, the number of ecclefiaftical 
writers who quote the Apocalypfe, as a divine work, begins 
to increafe. 

According to Lardner, it was received and frequently 
quoted by Cyprian, bifhop of Carthage, about 248, and by 
the church of Rome in his time, by Novatus, A. D. 251, 
and his followers; by Commodian, A. D. 270; by Vitori- 
nus, who wrote a commentary upon it, and by Methodius, 
A. D. 290; probably by the Manichzans, though this is 
difputed by Beaufobre; by Arnobius, and Laétantius, 
A.D: 306; by the Donatilts, and by the Arians, in the 
fourth century. In the time of Eufebius, about the year 
315, it was not received by all, and therefore he reckons it 
among contradicted books, obferving that it was rejected 
by fome, but by others referred to the clafs of books uni- 
verfally received. He feems to have hefitated about it ; for 
he neither pronounerd it to a forgery, nor afcribed it to 
St. John the apoftles He fays, however, that the Revela- 
tion was feen by John the elder, if not by John the apoftle. 
Dr. Lardner obferves, that the critical argument of Dionyfius 
of Alexandria had great weight with him, and with others of 
that time. The Revelat.on waa received by Athanafius, bi- 


fhop of Alexandria, A. 1D. 326; by Epiphaniue, bifhop of 
Cyprus, A. D. 368; by Gregory Nazianzen, A. D. 370, as 
fome have inferred from his citing it, but others have difputed 
his acknowledgment of it; by Jerom, A. D. 392, who admit- 
ted it after a more cautious examination than was inltituted 
by moft of his predeceffors, and who appealed in fupport of 
its authenticity to ancient teltimonies; by Rufinus, A. D. 
397; and by Augufltine,-A.D. 395. The authority of this 
father was fo great, not only in the African church, but in 
the Latin church in general, that his reception of the Apo- 
calypfe contributed very much to its almoft univerfal admif- 
fion both in Africa and in the weft of Europe. During his 
time, in the year 397, was held the third council of Car- 
thage ; and this was the firft council in which this book wat 
proneunced cononical. Innocent I. eleéted pope in 402, 
declared likewife, that this book, from which his fucceffors 
were to be proved the Antichrift, was canonical. It is in 
the catalogue of Dionyfius the Areopagite, and in Greek 
manufcripts, fuch as the Codex Reuchlini, Alexandrinus, 
and Seidelianus. It was received by Sulpicius Severus about 
401, and declared to be a genuine and divine work, in the 
fourth council of Toledo, A. D. 633, for this curious rea- 
fon, becaufe it had been pronounced fuch by feveral coun- 
cils and feveral popes, and the decree of this council annuls all 
doubts of its authenticityinthe Latin church. Andrew bifhop 
of Czfarea in Cappadocia, at the end of the fifth centuryy 
and Arethas bifhop of the fame place in the fixth century, 
wrote commentaries upon it. In the Syrian church, which 
comprehended not only all the Chriftians who refided in Sy- 
ria, Affyria, and Mefopotamia, but likewife all thofe who 
were difperfed in Arabia, Perfia, T'artary, and China, as well 
as in the Greek and Latin churches, the book of Revela- 
tion was acknowledged as a divine work. To this purpofe 
Ephrem the Syrian, about A. D. 370, not only quoted it, 
but received it as a divine book ; for he fays concerning it, 
‘ John faw in revelation a great and wonderful book which 
God had written, and which was fealed with feven feals.?? In 
the feventh century, a new and very literal tranflation was 
made of the Apocalypfe, and taken into the Philoxenian 
verfion, which was chiefly ufed by the Monophyjites, fo that 
they did not reject it. In the latter end of the fame century, 
and the beginning of the next, lived Jacob the Monophyfite, 
bifhop of Edeffa, who has quoted the Apocalypfe in his 
commentary on Gen. xlix. 17. That the Syrians of the 
Neftorian party likewife received this book in the eighth 
century, appears from an ancient monument which was dug 
up at Sanxuen, in the Chinefe province of Xenfi, in the year 
162.5. On this monument, which appears to have been erected 
A.D. 781, at which period, as well as during fome centus 
ries later, there was a very numerous colony of Neftorian 
Syrians, in China, mention is made of the New Teftament as 
containing 27 books, fo that the Apocalypfe muft have been 
included ; but it is needlefs to purfue the evidence to a wider 
extent, or toa later period. 

Having cited a great number of very refpeGtable authori- 
ties in favour of the genuinenefs of the Apocalypfe, it may 
not be improper, foraff {ting the judgment of the reader, to 
prefent fome of the teftimonics that have been urged againft 
It. 

The moft ancient evidence on this fide of the queftion, is 
that of Ignatius, A.D. 107, who wrote epiltles to the 
churches of Ephefus, Smyrna, and Philadelphia ; three of 
thofe that are mentioned in the book of Revelation; and whe 
reminds the Ephefians of the praifes beftowed upon them by 
St. Paul, and yet takes no notice of the praifes which, ac- 
cording to Rev. ii. r—7, 8—11. iii. 7—12. their bifhops 
had received from Chrift himfelf, Hence it has been ine 
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ferred, either that the Apocalypfe was unknown to Igna- 
tius, or if known, not believed by him to be genuine: and 
if it was a genuine work of St. John the apattle, it could 


: : an Se eae 
not have remained unknown to him. The o!d Syriac trant 
wee 5 ; ; fi, 1 Nore > 
lator, who lived in the firft century, did not trantlate the 
Apocaly ple 5 and hence it ts pre fumed, that he either kne ¥ 
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nothing of it, or did not believe it to be genuine. The tef 


timony of Papias in its favour is doubtful; for it is urge d, 
that as he was the founder of the fyf\ em of the Millennium, he 
would naturally have recurred to the 20th chapter of this 
book, if he had been acquainted with it, in fupport of his 
opinion. In the fecond century it was acknowledged and 
ciied by many eminent perions; neve rthelefs in this century 
there exilted a feét, called the Alogians, who were acquair ted 
with the Apocalypfe, and yet denied it to be genuine. One 
of their principal and molt plaufible objeCtions againtt the ay; 
thority of this book is founded on the cireumilance recorded 
in ch. ii. 18—29. in which the fourth epiltle is dire&ed to be 
addreffed to the angel of the church at ‘I hyatira 3 whereas, 
they affirm, that there exifted no church at ‘I hyatira. This 
objeétion of the Alogi Epiphanius has delivered in the fol- 
lowing words, “ xorex os exa err uTie Xpirsaruy 5 but thefe 
words are ambiguous, for they may denote either that there 
was no Chritian community at Thyatira in the time of St. 
John, or there was no {uch community there when the Alo- 
gi made their objections. In the latter fenfe the argument is 
of no importance ; for though there might be no Chnitian 
fociety at Thyatira in the middle of the fecond century, 
there might have been one in the reign of Claudius, to which 
period Epiphanius refers the Apocalypie. But the fac was 
not true, as there exilted a community of Alogi, who'cer- 
tainly confidered themfelves as ; Chriftians, and another fect 
who were oppofed to the Alogi, and who were called Phry- 
gians. It is, therefore, not neceflary to recur with Epipha- 
nius to the prophetic fpirit of St. John, who forefaw there 
would be a church at T'hyatira in courfe of time. Befides the 
Alogi, there were other adverfaries of the Apocalypfe, who 
lived partly at the fame time with them, and partly in the 
beginning of the third century ; and who rejected the Apo- 
calypfe, not fo much as the Alogi did, from their antipathy 
to the term deyes, but principally from their diflike of the 
doGtrine of the Millennium. Among thefe we may reckon 
the Roman prefbyter Caius, who lived about the year 210. 
Some, however, have fuppofed that Caius refers to a differ- 
ent Apocalypfe from ours. Dionyfius of Alexandria, 
though he did not reject it as a forgery, did not afcribe it to 
St. John the apoftle, and probably did not believe it to be a 
divine work ; but his reafons for not afcribing it to St. John 
are not hiftorical but critical; and, therefore, their import- 
ance depends not on the antiquity of the writer who af- 
ficned them, but merely on their own internal ftrength. It 
is well obferved by Michaelis, who himfelf hefitates in allow- 
ing the genuinenefs of this book, but who has fairly ftated 
the evidence on both fides, that if it were not written by 
St. John, we have reafon to wonder, that neither Dionyfius 
nor his predeceffors, neither the Alogi nor Caius, fhould 
have alleged againft a work, fuppoied to have been firlt 
uthered into the world about the year 120, any arguments 
like the following: “ It is not preferved in the archives of 
the feven churches; the oldeft perfons in thefe cities have 

no knowledge of its having been fent thither 5 no one ever 

faw it during the life of John ; it was introduced in fuch and 

fuch a year, but was contradiGed as foon as it appeared.” 

Arguments like thefe would have at once determined the 

queltion in difpute ; but fince we meet with no fuch argu- 

ments in the writings of the ancient adverfaries of the Apoca- 
lyple, its very adverfaries have given it an advantage, which, 


if not decifive, merits pecufiar confidewation. Eufebius, who 
was in poffeffion of almoft all the information that was to 
be colleGed before his time, had not been able to difcover 
any thing decifive in refpeét to the Apocalyple, and confe- 
quently remained in doubt. He, therefore, newher proe 
nounced it a forgery, vor afcribed it to St. John the apof. 
tle. Michaelis clofes his examination of the evidence prior 
to the time of Eufcbius, with the following remarks: § Plow 
is it poffible that this. book, if reaily written by St. John the 
apoftle, fhould have either been wholly unknown, or confi- 
dered as a work of doubtful authority io the very earliet aves 
of Chriftianity ?. The other apoftolical epiftles are addrefled 
only to fingle communities or charches; but the Apoca- 
lypfe, according to its own contents, was exprefsly ordered 
by Chrilt himfelf, in a command to St. John the apoltle, ta 
be fent to feven churches; and not only were thefe feven 
churches in that part of Afia Minor where Chriftianity wae 
in the moft flourifhing fituation, but one of them was at 
Ephefus, where St. John {pent the latter part of his life, and 
confequently where every work of St. John mutt have been 
perfectly well known. If St. John then had aétually fent 
the Apocalypfe to thefe feven churches. and that too not a$ 
a private epitle, but as a revelation made to him by Jefis 
Chrift, one fhould fuppofe that its authenticity could noc 
have been doubted, efpecially at a time when there were the 
beft means of obtaining information. We cannot fay that 
the book was kept fecret, or was concealed in the archives, 
left the prophecies againft Rome fhould draw a perfecution 
on the Chriftians ;. for fecrecy is contrary to the tenor of the 
book ; and the author of it enjoins (ch. i. 3.) that it fhould 
be both read and heard. ‘¢ Under thefe circumftances,” adds 
the author, ‘the authenticity of the Apocalypfe appears to 
me very donbtful; and | cannot avoid entertaining a fufpi- 
cion, that it isa fpurious produétion, introduced probably 
into the world after the death of St. John.’ 

Since the time of Eufebius, and fome centuries later, the 
doubts that had prevailed concerning the authenticity of the 
Apocalypfe confiderably abated, efpecially among the mem- 
bers of the Latin church, who at Jatt received it almoft unas 
nimoufly. 
feveral who rejected it. It was not received by all in the time 
of Epiphanius; it was omitted in the catalogue of the coun 
cil of Laodicea, held A.D. 363; but profeffor Spittler, fays 
Michaelis, has clearly fhewn, that the whole of the fixe 
teenth canon, which contains this catalogue, isa forgery; and 
if this be true, no evidence can be deduced from it in fu- 
ture againft the Apocalypfe. It was not acknowledged by 
Cyril, who was bifhop of Jerufalem from the year 350 to: 
the year 386; nor was it admitted into the catalogue of ca- 
nonical books by Gregory Nazianzen ; and by Gregory of 
Nyfla it was placed among the Apocryphal writings. In. 
fa&t, fays Michaelis, it was almoft univerfally confidered as. 
f{purious by the members of the Greek chugch at the end of. 
the fourth century: and Dr. Lardner acknowledges, not 
only that the two celebrated Greek commentators, Chry-- 
foftom in the fourth, and Theophylaé in the eleventh cen- 
tury, have not quoted it ina fingle inftance ; but that Nices- 
phorus, patriarch of Conftantinople, about the year 806, 
exprefsly reje&ed it; and on his teftimony, it. was placed: 
among the Apoeryphal books. 

Although the Apocalypfe made no part of the old Syriac 
yerfion, which is the vulgate of the Syrian church in general,, 
it was tranflated in an early age intothat language. Never- 
thelefs, it was not received by Severian, bifhop of Gabala in, 
Syria, A. D. 4015 nor by Theodoret, bifhop of Cyrus, in. 
Syria, A. D. 4233 nor by Abulpharagius, who was pri- 
mate of all the Monophyfites of the eaft in the thirteenth, 

centurys. 


Among the Greek writers, however, there were’ 
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century, and was by far the moft learned of all the Syrian writ- 
ers ; and it wasentirely omitted in the catalogue of facred books 
formed by Ebedjefu, metropolitan of Armenia, whodiedin the 
year rg18. It does not appear to have been received, or at lealt 
to have been publicly read at Alexandria in the fifth century, 
but it was received in general by the Eyyptian Chriftians. 

In more modern times, although the opinion of learned 
men has been very generally and decidedly in favour of the 
authenticity of the Apocalypfe, yet there have been fome 
who have entertained doubts about it, and others who have 
denied it. Among the latter we may mention Luther, who, 
im the preface to his edition of 152%, pofitively rejected it ; 
but in the later editions, he has expreffed himfelf in terms 
lefs decifive, and left it to others, who, he fays, were bet- 
ter qualified than himfelf to determine whether it merited a 
place in the facred canon or not. Michaelis alfo, after an 
elaborate examination of the authenticity of this book, con- 
eludes with leaving the decifion of this important queition to 
every man’s private judgment. 

The arguments for or againft its divinity, deduced from 
the completion or non-completion of the prophecies con- 
tained in it, have been particularly confidered by Michaelis 
(ubi infra), and to this learned writer the reader is referred. 
Sir Ifaac Newton clofes his brief account of the ancient tef- 
timonies in favour of the genuinenefs of the Apocalypfe with 
this obfervation: “ I do not, indeed, find any other book 
of the New Teftament fo ftrongly attefted, or commented 
upon fo early as this.”” ; 

As to the author of this book, there has been a confider- 
able difference of opinion among both ancient and modern 
writers. Some have afcribed it to John, a prefbyter of 
Ephefus. Of this number feems to have been Eufebius, 
who, after having fhewn from the writings of Papias, 
that befide St. John the apottle, there lived at Ephetus a 
prefbyter of the fame name: he adds, “ This latter John 
was probably the perfon who faw the Revelation, unlefs 
it be infifted on, that it was the former.”? Others attributed 
the Apocalypfe to Cerinthus, who is {uppofed to have lived 
in the time of St. John: and to this clafs we may refer the 
Alogi, and, probably, the Roman prefbyter Caius, and 
other perfons ia Egypt, of whom Eufebius has given an 
account. Eccl. Hilt. b. vii. c. 25. Adgainft this opinion 
it has been juftly alleged, that if the infcription be not 
falfe, Cerinthus could not have been the author, unlefs he 
alfo was called John; befides, the Revelation contradiés 
many of Cerinthus’s fentiments, and therefore could not be 
his work. According to Ireneus, Ccrinthus denied that 
God made the world ; whereas, the writer of the Revela- 
tion often teaches the contrary. See Rev. c.iv.i14. He alfo 
maintained, that Chrift did not fuffer, but Jefus only. But the 
author of the Revelation cails Jefus, Chrilt, not Jefus alone, 
the firft begotten of the dead ; and adds, that the fame Je- 
fos Chrift washed us from eur fins in his own blood (Rev. i. 
5.)5 and, ¥. 7. he fays of Jefus Chrilt, that he was pierced. 
it is, therefore, improbable to the higheft degree, that Ce- 
-rinthus fhould have written the Revelation under the name 
of John; for if he had meditated fuch a fraud in favour of 
his Millennium, he would have fo contrived it, as not to hurt 
his other equally favourite opinions. It has been alfo faid, that 
the Revelation does not eltablifh Cerinthus’s notions of the 
Millennium, but dire&tly contradiG&s and overthrows them ; 
for the author of the Apocalypfe defcribes his Jerufalem as 
inhabited by numbers of pure and holy perfons ( Rev. xxi. 27. 
xxil. 14, 15.) whilft Cerinthus’s Jerufalem was to be. the 
refidence of the earthly and fenfual. His citizens were to 
ferve their paffions and their pleafures; whilft the men of 
John’s Jerufalem were to ferve God and the Lamb (Rey, 


xxii. 3.). His millenary flate was not the life of faints, ae 
the Apocalypfe reprefents it, but the life of libertines. 

The more generally reccived opinion concerning the author 
of the Apocalypfe is, that it was written by St. John the apof= 
tle and evangelift, who was the writer of the Gofpel and the 
Fipittles, ‘To this purpofe it has been argued, that in ch. i. 
v. I. John ftyles himfelf the “ Servant of Chrift,” in a fenfe 
not common to all believers, but peculiar to thofe who are 
efpecially employed by him; and, in v. 2. the writer is fup- 
pofed to refer to the written gofpel of St. John, and to fay, 
that he had already borne teltimony concerning the word of 
God and of Jefus Chrift. On this particular, Dr. Lardner 
lays no great ftvefs; and he thinks, that if St. John 
had intended to manifelt himfelf in this introdu@tion, he 
wou'ld have more plainly charaéterized himfelf in feveral 
parts of this book than he has done. But the evidence of 
antiquity, in favour of its having been written by St. John 
the apottle, is of much greater momeut; befides, it hae 
been alleged in proof of its genuinénefs, and of St. John’s. 
being the author of it, that there are many inftances of confor- 
mity, both of fentiment and expreflion, between this and. the- 
uncontefted writings of St. John. For fuch: coincidences,. 
learned men have referred to Rev. xix. 13.. John,,i. 1.3 
Rev. v. 6. 12. John, i. 29. 36.3. Rev. iit, 7. xix. rz. John, 
1. 14. xiv. 6.; 1 John,v. 20. Reveii.17. John, vi. 32.; Rev. 
1.7. John, xix. 37.; Rev. iii. 20. John, xiv..23.; Rev. i. ie 
1 John,i. 7.; Rev. tii, 21. John, xvi. 33. 1 John, ii, £3. 14. 
.4.5. Thefe cdincidences tend to invalidate the obje€tion 
of Dionyfius of Alexandria, who fays that there is no af- 
finity orrefemblance between them. This learned writer has 
alfo obferved, that the Gofpel and firft'epiftle of John are 
written correctly, and not only according to the propriety 
of the Greck tongue, but with elegance of phrafe, argu- 
ment, and compofition ; quite free from barbarifm and {ole- 
cifm, and even idiotifm of language; but the writer of the 
Revelation difcovers no accurate {kill in the Greek tongue 5 
on the contrary, he has barbarif{ms and fome folecifms. The 
Apocalypfe, it is obferved, abounds with harfh conftruc- 
tions, in which a nominative is placed where another cafe 
ought to have been uf-d. Bengelius, in his Apparatus 
Cniticus,’”’ has alleged initances trom ch. i. he s-1ts 2055) Tite 
12.5 Vill. 9.3 1X. 14.; XIV. 12.5. XVili. J1. 12.5 xxi. 10. 12.3; 
xiv. 5.3 Xvil. 4.2 others might be added. Although con- 
ftrudtions of this kind were probably. not unufual among the 
Greek Jews, yet we find no fuch examples in the gofpel and. 
epiltles of St. John. Some of thefe unufual conitruétions, 
it has been pleaded, are not found in all manvfecripts, and: 
only in a very few printed editions 5. but they occur too fre- 
quently in the Apocalypfe to be imputed wholly to tran- 
{cribers : and they exilted in this book long before our mot 
ancient manufcripts were written, as in the third century, 
when they were noticed by Dionyfius. Belides, the Apoca- 
lypfe abounds with Hebrailms much more than the other: 
writings of St. John ; and this circumftance has induced fome 
commentators to fuppofe, that it was orfginally written in. 
Hebrew, and that our Greck tcxt 1s only a tranflation 3. but: 
this is wholly unfupportcd by hiltorical evidence.. More. 
over, though the figurative language of the Apocalyple, 
when compared with the fimple ityle of St. John’s Gofpel, 
cannot be fairly alleged as an ergument. that the two- 
books were written by different authors; firce the fame aus- 
thor, when animated by a fpirit of prophecy, will wmte 
in a different manner from that in which he had writ-- 
ten as an hiltorian; yet there is a certain character, it has 
been faid, in the language of the Apocalypfe, which iss 
hardly to be reconciled with the manner that is vifible in St. . 
John’s Gpfpel. In the latter, there is a foft and gentle chas- 
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peculiar to itfelf, as to exhibit no trace of imita- 
si fe eet in the former, we find the author an imitator 
of the ancient prophets, from whom he borrows his images, 
and renders them more beautiful than they were in the origi- 
nals, And the imagery, which is taken from the theology of 
the rabbins, acquires in the Apocaly pfe a ta{te and elo- 
quence, of which the rabbinical writings themfelves are 
wholly deftitute. The beauties of St. John’s gofpel are of a 
different kind ; for while the author of the Apocalypfe hur- 
ries us away to enchanted ground, and refembles a torrent 
which carries every thing before it, St. John the evangelitt 
is plainnefs and gentlenels, and is like a clear rivulet, which 
flows without rapidity and violence. Isit poffible, therefore, 
fubjoins Michaelis, that St. John the apottle, and the author 
of the Apocalypfe, called St. John the divine, were one and 
the fame perfon? It is, indeed, an undeniable fact, that the 
fiyle of the Apocalypfe is very different from that of St. 
John’s golpel. Mr. Blackwall denies this ; but it is allowed 
by Joachim Camerarius, Beza, Mill, &ce. “ This, I fup- 
pofe,” fays the impartial and candid Lardner, «to be the 
more general opinion of learned men, that there isa confider- 
able difference of fentiments and words, and manner, in the 
Revelation, and the acknowledged pieces of the apoftle John: 
whatever this difference is owing to, whether it be that thefe 
writings are not all the compofitions of one and the ae au- 
thor, or that it is entirely owing to the diverfity of fubjeé& 
and defign, or to fome other caufe. 1 fhall, however, men- 
tion anotherthing to be confidered : if there were any reafon 
to think, that there was fome confiderable diftance of time 
between the compofing of any of thefe books, that might be 
one good way of accounting for differences of ftyle ; for it is 
not unlikely, that one and the fame perfon, writing upon 
different arguments, and at a great diftance of time, efpe- 
cially if he be one who does not frequently exercife his ftyle, 
or write in the putea aie (pares thould have a very differ- 

ner in his feveral performances. 
eo Dionyfus bas further emake, that St. John the apoftle 
has not mentioned his own name in his gofpel, or in any of 
his epiftles ; but, when he has occafion to {peak of himfelf, 
he makes ufe of a circumlocution. On the other hand, St. 
John the divine mentions his own name, not only in places 
where it was requilfite, as in the addrefs to the feven churches 
(ch. i. 4.), but likewife in placeswherethefingle pronoun ‘ I, 
or the expreffion, “ he who faw this,” would have been full 
as proper as the term “ I John.” The one appears to have 
an exceffive modetty, and to avoid even the fhadow of ego- 
tifm ; the other avoids it fo little, that he is lavifh in the ufe 
of his name. And what renders this difference the more re- 
markable is, that the circumlocution by which St. John the 
apoftle denotes himfelf, viz. ‘“ the difciple whom Jefus 
loved,”’ is not once ufed by St. John the divine. This objec- 
tion admits of various replies. Although St. John has not 
exprefsly named himfelf in his gofpel, he has fo defcribed 
himfelf (John xxi. 24. and other places), that it is impoffi- 
ble not to know him; the other apoftles have forborne to 
mentions their names as well as John ; uor is there any name 
prefixed to the epiftle to the Hebrews; and the character of 
the prophet being different from that of an evangelift, 
required the introduGion of his name in conformity to the 
ancient prophets, who had inferted their names at the be- 
ginning, and in other parts of their prophecies. Dr. Lard- 
ner does not allow this laft obfervation to be fully fatisfac- 
tory, as the apoitle has not {pecified the time of his prophe- 
cies and vifions, and other particulars, which was done by 
the ancient prophets, and by Daniel in particular. As for 
the want of any defcription annexed to the name of John, 
we may infer from this circumiftance, that he was the princi- 


al perfon of that name then living, that is, John the evange« 
fin ; and as this was the cafe, his name needed no additions, 
Befides, he is a¢tually defcribed (ch. i. 2.) under charaéters 
which were appropriate to John the apoftle. Upon the 
whole we may obferve, that he calls himfelf John ; that he 
is defcribed as one who bore record of the word of God; 
that he had been in the ifle of Patmos for the tefti- 
mony of Jefus; and we have no account of any John who 
had been an exile in this ifland about that time, except John 
the apoitle ; and, moreover, he writes to the feven churches 
of Afia, where the apoltle and evangelift is {uppofed to have 
prefided ; and it is not likely that the fpirit of God fhould 
admonifh and reprove thefe churches by John the elder, al- 
lowing there was fuch a perfon, whilft John the apoftle was 
living, and prefided in thofe parts. Upon the whole, there 
feems to be fufficient reafon for concluding, that St. John the 
apoftle was the author of the Apocalypfe. 

Another fubje& of inquiry, concerning which the learned 
have differed, is the ¢ime in which this book was written. On 
this point fix different opinions have been advanced. 1. It 
has been afferted, that the Apocalypfe was written in the 
reign of the emperor Claudius. Epiphanius is the only evi- 
dence in favour of this opinion, and he lived 300 years later 
than St John. Although Grotius recommends this opinion by 
having adopted it, and fuppofes that the vifions of the book 
were {een at feveral times, and afterwards joined together in 
one book, two very material objetions have been urged againft 
it: the firlt is, that there was no perfecution of the Chrif- 
tians in the retgn of Claudius, and therefore the banifhment 
of St. John to the ifle of Patmos cannot be referred to this 
period. Thisemperor did indeed iffue an edi& for banifhing 
the Jews from Rome, but it did not affe&t the Jews in the 
provinces, much lefs the Chniftians ; and the governors had 
no authority to banifh Jews or Chritians out of their go- 
yernments, without an order from the emperor ; and more- 
over, St. John was notin Ephefus during the reign of Clau- 
dius. -The fecond objeétion to this date is founded en the 
circumftance, that the feven churches in Afia, to which the 
Apocalypfe is adérefled, did not exift at fo early a period 
as the reign of Claudius ; for this fact cannot be reconciled 
with the hiftory given in the A&ts of the Apoftles, of the 
firft planting of Chriftianity in Afia Minor. 2. It hasbeen 
maintained that St. John was banifhed to Patmos, and wrote 
the Apocalypfe there, in the reign of the emperor Nero, be- 
fore the deftru@ion of Jerufalem.. This opinion has one evi- 
dence in its favour, but it is anonymous, and without date ; 
and that is, the fubfcription to the Syriac verfion of the Apo- 
calypfe ; but thus feebly fupported, it has been fan@ioned 
by the adoption and arguments of fir aac Newton. Dr, 
Lardner has examined the arguments of Newton, and does 
not allowthem much weight. 3. According to another opi- 
nion, the Apocalypfe was written before the time of Domi- 
tian, and before the Jewifh war, but it does not determine 
whether it was ia the reign of Claudius or in that of Nero. 
4. The moft probable, and the generally received opinion is, 
that St. John was banifhed into Patmos in the reign of De- 
mitian,andby virtue of his edicts for perfecuting the Chriftians, 
in the latter part of his reign, and that he had the Revelations 
contained in the Apocalypfe on that occafion but the book 
itfelf could not have been publifhed till after St. John’s releafe 
and return to Ephefus. All antiquity, fays Mr. Lampe, is 
agreed that St. John’s banifhment was by order of Domitian. 
Irenzus, Origen, Eufebius, and various other ancients, re- 
fer the banifhment of St. John to the latter part of the reign 
of Domitian; and they concur in faying, that he there faw 
the Revelation. As Domitian died A.D. 96, and his per- 
fecution did not commence till near the end of his reign, the 
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Revelation feems to be fitly dated in the year 95 or 96, in 
the laft of which years Mill, Bafnage, and Le Clere place it. 
Mr. Lowman fuppofes, that he had his vilions in the ifle of 
Patmos, in the year 95; Dr. Lardner refers the vifions re- 
corded in this book, and the publication of them, to the years 
of Chrift 95 and 96, or 97. There are two other opinions, 
which fhall be merely mentioned, becaufe they are not fup- 
ported by any fufficient authority, that refer the banifhment 
of St. John to Patmos, the one to the reign of Trajan, and 
the other to that of Adrian. Mr. Wetttein (N. T. t. 1 
p- 746.) favours the opinion of thofe who have agreed that 
the Revelation was written before the Jewih war; and in 
this cafe, he fays, it is likely that the events of that time 
fhould be foretold in it. But upon this fuppolition, Dr. 
Lardner is of opinion, that it was not neceflary the deftruc- 
tion of Jernfalem, and the calamities attending it, fhould be 
foretold in this book ; becaufe our bleffed Lord’s plain pre- 
diétions, and fymbolical prefgurations of thefe events, had 
been recorded by no lefs than three hillorians and evangelitts 
before the war in Judzea broke out. . «* If we confider the 
Apocalypfe as a divine work,” fays Michaelis, *¢ I think we 
muft confine’ our choice to thofe dates which precede the 
commencement of the Jewifh war; for thus only ihall we be 
enabled to fhew, that its firlt prophecies were fuitilled in a 
fhort time. And I grant, that if it is referred to the reign 
of Claudius, the explanation of it is {till eafier than when it 
is referred to the reign of Nero; for the fearcity prediéted 
(ch vi. 6.) is defcriptive of that which took place in the time 
of Claudius. Ifit be confidered as a mere human invention, 
it may be either afcribed to Cerinthus, or attributed to fome 
unknown writer, who lived between the time of Papias and 


_ that of Juftin Martyr; in the latter cafe, it might have been 


written in the reign of Hadrian. But if it be really a for- 
gery, if it contain prophecies of the Jewifh war, made after 
the events themfelves had taken place, we have reafon to 
wonder, that the author did not prophefy more circumftan- 
tially, and that he appears fo little acquainted with the events. 
of that war.” 

The book of the Revelation, notwithftanding the pains 
which have been taken by men of ability and learning to ex- 
plain it, feems yet to the generality of Chriitians very ob- 
{eure ; and many look uponit as a fealed hook itil, never to 
be explained to any certainty or fatisfaGtion. 4A great critic, 
Scaliger, faid, that Calvin was wife becaufe he did not write 
upon the Revelation, And another (Dr. Whitby), who has 
written with great reputation on the other books of the New 
Teftament, confeffes he did not do it for want of wifdom ; 
becaufe, fays he, “* I have neither fufficient reading nor judg- 
ment to difcern the intendiment of the prophecies contained 1 
that book.”? Michaelis has arranged the expofitions of the 
Apocalypfe, confidered as a divine work, under the follow- 
ing clafles. To the firlk clafs may be referred all thofe com- 
mentaries which are fafhionable among Protestants, and accor- 
ding to which, the Apocalypfe contains prophecies againit 
the pope and the church of Rome; and in the commentaries 
belonging to this clafs, the prophecies in the Apocalypfe are 
confidered as {till fulfilling. ‘To this clafs of commentators we 
may refer Mede, fir Ifaac Newton, Lowman, bifhop New- 
ton, Hurd, &c. &c. and many other Proteftant writers. ‘To 
the fecond clafs belong thofe commentaries, which confine 
the prophecies of the Apocalypfe to the three firft centuries, 
at leaft fuch as relate to perfecution and punifhment : for the 
happy Millennium may, according to thefe commentaries, be 
made to commence with the converfion of Conftantine the 
Great. Commentators of the third clafs find in the Apoca- 
lypfe nothing but the deftruétion of Jerufalem, and the 
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flight of the Chriftians from that city to Pella before the 
commencement of the fiege. The book of Revelation, ac- 
cording to the interpretation of the beft commentators, com- 
‘prehends a much longer period than has been affigned to it 
by thofe who fuppofe that the expreffions which muft 
fhortly come to pals,” and ‘ the time is at hand,” and the 
like, point out a very flort period; fo that the whole pro- 
phecy fhould be accomplifhed in a few years after the vilion. 
Thefe expreffions will, indeed, fhew that the accomplifh- 
tent of the things foretold in this prophecy was foon to 
begin, but determines nothing concerning the time of 
their termination, the duration of which is much longer, and 
reaches from the time of the vilion to the day of judgment. 
The book itfelf feems alfo to fhew farther very plainly 
the order of the feveral prophecies, according to their feveral 
periods, as well as the whole duration, from the time of the 
origin to the finifhing of the whole myttery of God’s provi- 
dence towards the church. The Revelation begins, according 
to Mr. Lowman, by opening the fealed book, which de- 
{cribesthe future {tate of the church in feven fucceffive periods, 

The fir? period fhews the flate of the church under the 
Heathen Roman emperors, from about the year 95 to about 
the year 323, and comprehends the opening of feven feals. 
The firft feal reprefents a white horfe. and the rider witle 
a crown, fignifying the Chriftian religion prevailing againit 
the oppofition of Jews and Heathens. The fecond feal re- 
prefents a red horfe with its rider, having power to take 
peace from the earth, denoting the firlt memorable judg- 
ment on the perfecutors of Chrillianity, in the deftru@tion of 
cf the Jews under Trajan and Hadnian, from roo to 138. 
The third feal reprefents a black horfe, the rider of which 
has a balance to meafure corn, denoting great fearcity, 
approaching to famine, in the time of the Antonines, from 
133 to 193. The fourth feal reprefents a pale horfe with 
its rider, called Death, fignifying a great mortality and 
peftilence, in the reigns of Maximin and Valerian, from 
193 to 270. The fifth feal reprefents the fouls of the 
martyrs under the altar, denoting the fevere perfecution in 
the reign of Diocletian, with an encouragement to conftarcy} 
The fixth reprefents earthquakes, &c. fignifying great com- 
motions in the empire, from Maximian to Conitantine the 
Great, who put a period to the perfecution of Heathen 
Rome. The interval between the firft and fecond periods 
reprefents an angel fcaling 144,000 with the feal of the 
living God; fignifying great numbers forfaking the idola= 
trous worfhip of the Heathen Roman empire, and embracing 
the profeffion of Chriltianity. 

The jecond period reveals the ftate of the church and 
providence in the times following the reign of Conftantine, 
during the invafion of the empire by the northern nations 
and the rife and firft progrefs of the Mahometan impotture, 
till the {top putto it in the weltern empire ; extending fram 
the year 337 to 750, and denoted by feven trumpets. The 
firft trumpet reprefents hail and fire mingled with blood, 
fignifying great ftorms of war falling upon the empire, and 
the blood that was fhed in the reigns of the Conftantine 
family and their fucceffors, till things were fettled under 
Theodofius, from 337 to 379. ‘The fecond trumpet repre- 
fentsa mountaig burning with fire, caft into the fea, where- 
by it became blood ; denoting the invafion of Ttaly by the 
northern nations, and taking the city of Rome by Alaric, 
from 379 to412. The third trumpet reprefents a burning 
ftar falling upon the rivers, which became bitter; fionify. 
ing the ravages in-Italy, putting an end tothe Roman em- 
pire, and founding a kingdom of Goths in Italy itfelf, from 
412 to 493. The fourth reprefents a thitd part of the fon 
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and moen darkened, fignifying the wars in Ttaly between 
Jaftinian’s generals and the Goths, whereby the exarchate 
of Ravenna was ereéted, and the remaining power and 
authority of Rome quite fuppreffed, from 493 to 568. The 
fifth reprefents the bottomlefs pit opened, and locults com- 
ing out of it, fignifying the rife of the Mahometan reli- 
gion and empire, and the great progrefs of both, till a ftop 
was put to them by a contelt for the fucceffion, from 568 
to 675. The fixth trumpet reprefents four angels loofed 
which were bound in the Euphrates, fignifying the reat 
of the divided Saracen powers in the invafion cf Europe by 
them, and threatening the conqueft of it, till defeated by 
Charles Martel, from 635 to 75¢ 
The third period reveals the {late of the church and provi- 
dence, in the times of the lalt headof Romangovernment, re- 
prefented by the beaft, for 1260 years to its final overthrow, 
from about the year 756 to about the year 2016. The fealed 
book opencd by the lamb, and given to St. John to eat, de- 
notes a further revelation of what was to follow, in order of 
time, totheend of theworld. There are three general deferip~ 
tions of this period inthe xith, xiith, end xiiith chapters. The 
firft fignifies the corrupt {tate of the church, and the conftancy 
of fome faithful witneffes to the truth, though under fevere 
perfecutions, during the whole of this period. The fecond 
reprefents a woman forced to fly into the wildernefs for 
fafety, and proteGted there 1260 days, fignifying the perfe- 
cution and prefervation of the cherch during the fame pe- 
riod. The third defcription reprefents a montftrons wild 
beatt rifing out of the fea, with feven heads, ten horns; as 
many crowns and titles of blafphemy, who was to continue 
42 months, fignifying that new Roman power, which 
fhould ufe its authority to promote idolatrous worfhip, and 
-to perfecute all who would not fubmit to it, and fhould be 
f{wpported by another power like to its own form and coniti- 
tution during the fame period. In the xivth chapter, the 
chorus of the heavenly church celebrates in an hymn the 
happinefs of thofe who remain faithful and conftant ; and a 


nuntius or angel is reprefented as coming down from hea- | 


ven to declare the certain and fevere punifhment of the ene- 
mies of truth and pure religion in this period. In the xvth 
chapter, feven angels are reprefented as receiving feven cups 
full of the wrath of God ; fignifying that the encmies of 
truth and pure religion in this period fhall be fevercly pu- 
nifhed in the courfe ef it, and be utterly deftroyed in the 
end. ‘I'he feven angels pour out their vials or cups: the firft 
vial poured on the earth, and on the worfhippers of the bealt, 
denotes great commotions through the whole empire, under 
the family of Charles the Great, by which that family be- 
comes extinét, and the empire and crown of France are 
transferred to other families, from 830 to 988. The fecond 
vial poured on the fea, fignifies the great bloodthed of the 
holy war, to recover Jerufalem from the Saracens, from 
togo to r1go. ‘The third vial poured on the rivers and 
fountains, fignifies the bloody civil wars between the Guelphs 
and Gibellines, the papal and imperial factions, when the 
popes were driven out of Italy into France, from 1200 to 
1371. The fourth vial poured on the fun, denotes the long 
wars in Italy, Germany, France and Spain, occafioned by 
a long fchifm in the papacy ; the Turks takieg Conftantino- 
ple, and putting an end to the eaftern empire; and peftilen- 
tial difeafes oecafioned by intemperate heat, from 1378 to 
1530. The fifth vial poured on the feat or throne of the 
beaft, fignifies the reformation, and the eftablithment of it 
by the principal {tates of Europe, in oppofition to the papal 
authority, from 1560 to 1650. The fxth vial poured on the 
siver Euphrates, makes way for the kings of the eaft ; this, in 
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the order of the prophecies, feems td be yet future; but may 
probably mean fome invafion of the pope’s dominion from its 
eaflern boundary on the Adriatic, from 1670to 1850. The 
feventh vial poured on the.air, the feat of Satan's empire, 
defcribes the utter ruin of this perfecuting, idolatrous go- 
vernment, or mytlical Babylon, at the end of this period, 
from 1850 to 2016. 

The fourth period is defcribed in the xxth chapter; au 
angel being fent from heaven to fhut up Satan in the bottorn- 
lefs pit, as in a fecure prifon, for tcoo years, during which 
time there will be a very happy {tate of the church in purity, 
peace, and profperity. 

The fifth period terminates the rcoo years of the church’s 
profperity, when Satan will be loofed again for a little {eafon, 
and a new attempt will be made to revive the corruptions of 
the church, anda {pirit of perfecution, which fhall end in the 
final deilru€tion of Satan’s power, and of all the enemies of 
peace and true religion. 

The fixth period comprehends the general refurrectionand 
final judjrment, andtheeverlatting deftruGtion of the wicked. 

The feventh period concludes the whole prophecy, with 
the vifion of new heavens and a new earth, reprefenting in 
ftrong images, the extent, fecnrity, riches, and grandeur of 
the heavenly Jerufalem; fignifying the confummate happi- 
nefs of the heavenly ftate; and the fure reward of all who thall 
be found faithful and conftant in the true religion of Jefus 
Chnift. Such is a fpecimen of the interpretation of the pro-. 
phecies of the Apocalypfe, given by Mr. Lowman, a judi- 
cious and approved writer on this fubject ; but the meaning 
afcribed to particular parts and proplhiecies of this book by 
different commentators, is very various. On this article the 
reader may confult Newtoun’s Obfervations on the Apoca- 
lypfe of St. John, apud oper. by Horfley, tom. v. p. 439— 
491. Mede’s Works. Lowman’s Paraphrafe and Notes on 
the Revelation of St. John, preface paffim. Lardner’s 
Works. Michaelis’s Introduétion to the New Teftament, by 
Marth, vol. iv. p. 457—544- 

There have been feveral other works publifhed under the 
title of Apocalypfes. Sozomen mentions a book ufed in the 
churches of Paleftine, called the Apocalypfe, or Revelation 
of St. Peter. He alfo mentions an Apocalypfe of St~ Paul, 
which the Cophtz retain to this day. Eufebius alfo fpeaks of 
both thefe Apocalypfes. St. Epiphanius mentions an Apo- 
calypfe of Adam; Nicephorus, an Apocalypfe of Efdras ; 
Gratian and Cedrenus, an Apocalypfe of Mofes, another of 
St. Thomas, and another of St. Stephen; St. Jerom, an 
Apocalypfe of Elias. 

Porphyry, in his life of Plotin, makes mention of the Apo- 
calypfes or Revelations of Zoroafter, Zoflrian, Nicothzus, 
Allogenes, &c. 

APOCARITES, from aeoxssev, J cut off, in Ecclefaflicat 
fiflory, denote thofe who afferted that the human foul is 
part of, or derived from the fub!tance of God. 

The Apocaritz are ranked as a branch of the Mani- 
cheans. 

APOCARPASUM, in Natural Hiftory, a name given by 
the ancient Greeks to a poifonous drug, called alfo fome- 
times limply carpafum ; it was the exudation of a tree grow- 
ing in the country of the Abyffines, and was fo like the 
fineft myrrh, that it was often mixed with it, and many lives 
were loft by adminifte ring it as myrrh. The wood of the tree 
which produced itwas alfopoifonous, though in a lefs degree, 
and was called by the fame writers opocarpa/um, as the wood 
of the balm of Gilead tree is opabal/amum. 

APOCATASTASSS, from coronoBisnpely - reffore, de- 
notes the entire reflitution, or redintegration of via 
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In this fenfe, we read of the apocataflafis of the world, 
or of all things. 

Apocarastasis, among Affronomers, denotes the pe- 
riod of a planet, or the time wherein it returns to the fame 
point of the zodiac from which it fet out. 

Apocarasrasis is alfo ufed in Medicine, to denote the 
fubfiding or finking of a thing. 

In this fenfe, we read of the apocataflafis of urine, the 
apocataftafis of tumours, and other difeafes. 

APOCATHARSIS, in a general fenfe, denotes the 
fame with catharfis, or expurgation. 

In this fenfe, we read of apacarthafes of bile, a fymptom 
mentioned by Thucydides in the plague of Athens. 

Quincy defines apocartha/es, a purging upwards and down- 

wards, but without fufficient authority. Hence alio apo- 
caihartica, adenominatios fometimes given to what we other- 
wife call fimply caTHarTics. 
' APOCENOSES, in Medicine, the fourth order of the 
fourth clafs, or /ocales, in the arrangement of difeales, by 
Dr. Cullen ; comprehending thofe which have a flux of 
blood or fome other humour, more abundant than ufual, 
without pyrexia, or an increafed impulfe of fluids. This 
order includes the following genera, viz. profufio, or a flux 
of blood; ephidrofis, or a preternatural evacuation of 
fweat ; epiphora, or a flux of the lacrymal humour ; ptya- 
lifmus, or a flux of faliva ; aneurefis, or an involuntary flux of 
urine without pain ; and gonorrhoea. Sce the feveral articles. 
. APOCHA, from azo and exw, J have, in Civil Law, 
denotes an acquittance or receipt given by the creditor to 
his debtor for money paid: in which fenfe the word ftands 
contradiftinguifhed from antapocha, which is given by the 
debtor to the creditor. Reufner and Zieglerus have differt- 
ations de apochis. 

APOCHULISMA, from aro and x2rsgw, LT extrad the 
juice, in Pharmacy, denotes an infpiflated vegetable juice ; 
anfwering to what is called in the fhops a ROB. 

APOCOPE, compounded of the prepofition ero, and 
the verb xorrw, J cut, a figure in Grammar, wherein part of 
the end of a word is cut off ; as in dic for dice, fac for face, 
nilfor nibil, hyp or hypo for hypochondriacal. 

A like retrenchment at the beginning of a word is called 

B 
Be the apocopation is marked with a fuperior comma 
(called an apoffrophus), the word is {aid to be apa/lrophated ; 
as thro’ for through. : , 

Apocore, from axoxdxlw, abjcindo, in Surgery, is fyno- 

-mous with £xtirpatio. 

MN POCRISIAKIUS, formed from acoxpiosz, refponfum, 

anfwer, in Antliquily, an officer appomted to carry or deli- 

ver the meflages, orders, and an{wers, of a prince or em- 
ror. Hence he is ufually called refponfalis, q- d. anfwerer. 

The apocrifiarius afterwards became the emperor’s chan- 
cellor, and kept the feal. In the barbarous Latin we fume- 
times meet with afecreta, fecretary, for apocriliary. Zohi- 

us defines apocrifiarius, fecretary for foreign affairs ; being 
the fame with what Vopifcus, in the life of Aurelian, calls 

ius fecretorum. 
paso of apocrifiary became at length appropriated as 
it wereto the pope’s deputy, or agent, who retided at Con- 
flantinople to receive the pope’s orders, and the emperor’s 
anfwer. ’ } ; 

St. Gregory was apocrifiary of pope Pelagius, at the time 
when he compofed his morals on Job. The apocrifiary did 
the office of the modern nuncio. Sometimes, however, 
he held the rank and quality of the pope’s LeGare. : 

The inftitution of apocrifiarii feems to have been in the 
time of Conftantine, or not long after, when, the emperors 
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being become Chriflians, foreign churches had more cecafion 
to promote their fuits at court than formerly 5 at leaf we 
find the office eftablifhed by law in the time of Juftinian. 
In one of the novels, it is ordered, that as no bifhop was 
to be long abfent from his church without {pecial command 
from the emperor, if any one had occafion to n ‘gotiate any 
ecclefiaftical caufe at court, he fhould prefer his petition, 
either by the apocrifiarius of his church appointed for fuch 
purpofe, or by,the cconomus, or fome of his clergy fent. 
exprefs. In imitation of the apocrifiarii of churches, almoft 
every monattery had their apocrifiarius likewife, whofe bufi- 
nefs was not to refide in the royal city, as the former did, 
but to act as proctors for their monaltery or any member 
of it, when they had occafion to enter any appearance at 
law before the bifhop under whofe jurifdiijon they were. 
This appears from another of Juftinian’s novels, which re- 
quires the afcetics in {uch cafes to anfwer by their apocri- 
fiarii or refponfales, Du-Cange. Bingham. Orig. Ecclef. 
lib. iit. cap. 13. fect. 6. 

The herefy of the Monothelites, and afterwards that of 
the Iconoclafts, broke off the cuftom of having a papal apo-= 
crifiary at Conftantinople. : : 

APOCRISIS, exoxeisis, literally denotes an anfwer. Uns 
der this denomination were anciently included, not only the 
refcripts of the emperors to the petitions of parties, but 
all kinds of decrees and mandates. 

We have feveral books extant under the title of Apocrifes, 
and fome in oppofition to thefe under the title of Antapo- 
crifes. 

APOCRUSTICS, derived from anoxerw, pulfo, pello, I 
drive, in Medicine, remedies endued with a repelling and 
altringent power, whereby they prevent the too great afflux 
of humours to a part difeafed. See Repevients. 

APOCRYPHAL, fomething dubious; or that comes 
from an uncertain author, on which much credit cannot be 
repofed. We fay, an apocryphal book, paflage, hiftory, &c. 
meaning fuch as are of fulpected authority. 

Voflius obferves, that, with regard to the facred books, 
none are to be accounted apocryphal, except fuch as have 
been admitted neither into the fynagogue, nor the church, 
fo as to be added to the canon, and read in public. 

For this reafon alfo the books of Sibyls were anciently 
called apocryphal, as being committed to the truft of the 
decemviri alone ; and for the like reafon the annals of the 
Egyptians and Tyrians were called by the fame name. 

In the original meaning of the word, all the writings de- 
pofited in the temple were called apocryphal: becaufe they 
were kept fecret from the people. 

When the Jews publifhed their facred books, they only 
gave the appellation of canonical and divine to fuch as they 
thus made public; and fuch as were ftill retained in their ar- 
chives they called apocryphai, for ng other reafon but be- 
caufe they were not public; fo that they might be really 
facred and divine, though not promulged as fuch. 

Thus in refpect of the Bible, all works were called apo- 
cryphal, which were not inferted in the Jewifh canon of 
Scripture; and it isin this fenfe that St. Epiphanius is to 
be underftood, when he fays, that the apocryphal books are 
not put in the ark among the other in{pired writings. By 
the ark he is fuppofed to have meant not the ark of the co- 
venant, but the common archives; for, according to Jofe- 
phus, there was no ark in the fecond temple. Neverthelefs, the 
facred writings were locked up in the temple; and the apo» 
cryphal books were without doubt depofited in a diftin@ 
archive from that in which the canonical books were kept. 
To this purpofe Tertullian, {peaking of the book of Enoch, 
fays, that fome did not own it, “ quia nec in Judaicum ar- 
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morium admittitur ;” and St. Auflin (de Civ. Dei, 1. 15.) 
fays, that the canonical books of the Old Teltament were 
preferved in the Jewith temple by the carefulnefs of the 
priefts, who fucceeded one another. Hlence it is probable 
that the holy books were lodged in the temple in one ar- 
chive, and the apocryphal in another place. 

The word is derived from eroxeursey, to hide; becaufe 
the origin of {uch books was unknown, or becaufe they 
contain fome myfleries not fit to be known. 

The notion exprefled by the word Apocrypha is taken, 
as we have jult fhewn, from the Jews, and though the word it- 
felf is-of Greek original, it cannot be explained by a Greck 
etymology, accordingto which it would convey a much higher 
idea, and fignify writings preferved in the facred recefles of 
thetemple. It is tmerely a tranflation of the Rabbinical word 
TS): which fignifies * laid afide,”? fo as not to be read in 
the fynagogue: e. g. if a copy of the bible had two mif- 
takes in one and the fame page, it was allowable to correct 
them; but if there were three millakes, the book muft be 
laid afide ( 733° wSyy), and they ufed the fame expreffion 
for books, which were not fuppofed to be of divine autho- 
rity. However the terms 3) and amoxpyde:, though 
fimilar in their original meaning, are very different in their 
ufe and application. ‘The word 7133 was applied to books 
Givinely infpired, but we apply the term ezoxpytes, apocry- 
phal, to thofe, whofe divine inf{piration is denied. It is true 
that the ancient Jews made a diltin@tion, which varied at 
various periods, between books that were to be read, and 
books that were not to be read in the fynagogue, which lat- 
ter the Rabbins called (57), but thefe were included in 
the facred canon, whereas we apply the term apocryphal to 
thofe that are excluded from it; and this term, as applied 
by modern writers to fuch books as have relation to the New 
Tettament, fignifies in general “ {purions or fuppofititious,”” 
and in this fenfe differs in a {till higher degree from $3 
as applied to the books of the Old Teftament. Fabricius in 
his ‘* Codex apocryphus N. T.” includes fuch writings as 
are fuppofed to be “ a forgery ;”? whereas thofe of a fimilar 
defeription, which have relation to the Old Teftament, are 
contained in his ** Codex Pleudepigraphus.”” This term is 
applied by Jerom to books which by their title or other- 
wile make fome claim to be a part of facred fcripture, but 
are deltitute of a right to be fo efteemed; and generally, or 
oftentimes, they are fpurious. [It is neceflary, however, to 
diltinguifh between the terms apocryphal and fpurious: 
a {purious work is that which is afcribed to-an author who 
did not compofe it; and apocryphal, whether written by 
the author to whom it is afcribed or not, is ufed in much 
the fame fenfe with uncanonica!. Michaelisufes the term 
apocryphal for authentic, as dftinguifhed from infpired ; 
and merely in oppofition to canenical; and he cautions 
againft confidering it as a term of contempt, or as depre- 
ciating a book to which it is applied. The exclufion, he fays, 
of books called on this account apocryphal, from the canon, 
by no means derogates from their real worth ;.and although 
there are many under this title, which are manifeftly {puri- 
ous, there are others again which are highly deferving our 
efteem. Apocryphal books, according to the definition of 
St. Auguiline (Contr. Fauft. l. xi. c. 2. and De Civ. Dei, 
1, 15.¢. 23-n.4.), are not fuch as are of authority (or re- 
ceived by the church,) and are kept fecret ; but they are 
books whofe original is obfeure, and which are deftitute 
of proper teftimonials; their authors being unknown, or 
their chara¢ter either heretical or fufpected. The term apo- 
cryphal, which is varioufly ufed, is fometimes applied to 
thofe books that are not in the canon, (fee Canon:) and 
of thefe there are two claffes, viz. that of ufeful books, 


which may be read for the edification of the faithful, though 
doubtful and oppofed, and that of the {purious pieces which 
are heretical and full of errors. Origen calls all the books 
which are out of the canon, apocryphal,  Eufebius 
feems to ufe it for thofe wicked books that were compofed 
by heretics, and which he diftinguifhes from thofe which 
are cited by ecclefiaftical writers. Gregory Nazianzen, Atha- 
nafius, Epiphanius in the 8th Herefy, Ruffivus, and molt 
of the modern Greeks, give the name apocryphal to fuch 
books only, as are apparently fpurious and wicked; and 
ufually denominate thofe which are good and ufeful, eccle- 
fiaftical, though they were not received by all the churches 
as canonical. On the other hand, Cyril, Epiphanivs in his 
Treatife of weights and meafures, Jerom, the African Fathers, 
molt of the Latins, and Antiochus among the Greeks, at- 
tribute the term apocryphal in general toall the books which 
are not in the canon. St. Auflin diflinguifhes two forts of 
canonical books ; thofe which are received by all the churches, 
and thofe which are only received by fome. Sixtus of Sien- 
na likewife diftinguifhes them into two claffes; the proto- 
canonical, which have been always received and were never 
quetlioned ; and the dentero-canonical, which were formerly 
doubted, but have been fince admitted into the canon. Alf 
the reft, according to this author, are apocryphal, though 
this term had been fometimes applied only to heretical books. 
Mr. Jones lays down the following criteria or tefts, by which 
we may determine whether any books are apocryphal or 
fpurious, or not. ‘That book is apocryphal, in which are 
found any contradiétions,—wnich either contains any hilto- 
ties, or propofes any doctrines contrary to thofe which are 
certainly known to be true:—which contains things ludi- 
crous or trifling, fabulous or filly relations :—which mentions 
faéts that were later than the time in which the author, 
whofe name it bears, lived :—the ttyle of which is different 
from, or contrary to, the ftyle of the author whofe name it. 
bears, in his known and undoubted writings :—the idiom and 
diale@ of which are different from the known idiom or dia- 
le&t of the author whofe name it bears, or the country 
where he lived :—which manifelts a difpofition in its author, 
different from the known temper of the author whofe name 
it bears:—and which for the molt part is tranferibed or 
ftolen out of another. 

Ass the number of books in the Jewifh canon was equal to 
the number of Hebrew letters, it amounted to 22; and that 
this number might not be exceeded, the book of Ruth was 
joined to that of Judges, and the Lamentations to the pro- 
phecy of Jeremiah. The books, therefore, that were not 
contained in this number, were excluded from the canon, 
and deemed apocryphal. The ancient catologues of the 
canonical books of the Old Teftament, which are to be met 
with in Chriftian writers, whether Greeks or Latins; 
are conformable to the canon of the Jews, and contain no 
other books: fuch are thofe of Melito bifhop of Sardis, of 
Origen, of the council of Laodicea, of Jerom, &c. &c. 
The firft catalogue in which the books of Wifdom, Eccle- 
fiafticus, Tobit, Judith, and the two Maccabees were ad- 
mitted as canonical, and as having the fame authority, is that 
of the 3d council of Carthage, A. D. 397, which confirms 
the decree of the council of Hippo, A. D. 393, in which 
thefe books were received into the canon. St. Auguftine, 
according to the authority of the African church, reckons 
all thefe books as canonical. Pope Innocent I. on behalf 
of the church of Rome, places the fame books in the canon 
of the Old Teftament, as did alfo pope Gelafius in the coun- 
cil held A. D. 4945 and moreover. the decree of pope Eu- 
genius, and the canon of the council of Trent, agree with 
the canon of the council of Carthage, and with the ee 
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of pope Innocent, and rank the above mentioned books 
among thofe of the Old Teltament. See Eccuestasticus, 
jJupirn, &e. 

Among the books which have been wholly thrown out 
of the canon of holy feripture, we may mention a part 
of the book of Daniel, which the Jews rejeéted, contain- 
ing the prayer of Azarias, and the fong of the three child- 
ren in the fiery furnace, which begin at the 24th verfe 
of the gd chapter, and end at the grit: the hittory of Su- 
fanna, related in the 13th chapter; and of Bel and the Dra- 
gon, in the r4th and laft. Thefe fubjeéts are not in the He- 
brewor Chaldeetext, nor in the Greck vertion of the Septua- 
gint, but are taken out of the Greek verfion of Theodotion, 
which was then ufed by the church, in Danicl’s prophecy, 
as St. Jerom has obferved. Africanus, Eufebius, and Apol- 
linarius,’ have rejected thefe narrations, not only as being 
uncanonical, but alfo as fabulotis; and St. Jerom feems to be 
of the fame opinion. Theoderet, in his expofition of Da- 
nicl, mentions neither the hiltory of Sufanna, nor that of 
Bel and the Dragon. However that which is related in 
thefe two chapters is cited under Daniel’s name, and as part 
of his prophecy, by Irenzus, Clement of Alexandria, Ter- 
tullian, Origen, Cyprian, Didymus, Hilary, Bafil, Gre- 
gory Nazianzen, Ambrofe, Auguftine, the author of a 
homily erroneoufly attributed to Chryfottom, Fulgentius, 
Arvitus, and Bede. Sulpitius Severus, and the author of the 
Synopfis of Athanafsus, mention thefe hiftories as part 
of the facred text ; though the latter owns, that the hiftc- 
ry of Sufanna is one of the dubious books. Ambrofe 
quotes the words of Daniel, related in the third chapter, as 
being certainly of divine infpiration ; and Rufinus upbraids 

erom for having cut off from Daniel the fong of the three 
children, the hiltory of Sufanna, and that of Bel and the 
Dragon. The council of Trent, feff. 4. declared the 
following fix books to be canonical, viz. Tobit, Judith, 
Wifdom, Ecclefiatticus, and the firft and fecond of Macca- 
bees; but joined Baruch with Jeremiah, fo-that the whole 
number amounts to feven. The apocryphal books enumer- 
ated in the 6th article of the church of England, are the 3d 
and 4th of Efdras, the book of Tobias, that of Judith, the 
reft of the book of Efther, that of Wifdom, that of Jefus 
the fon of Sirach, Baruch the prophet, the Song of the three 
children, the ftory of Sufanna, of Bel and the Dragon, the 
prayer of Manaffes, and the firft and fecond books of Mac- 
cabees. Thefe books, by the fame article, the church doth 
read for example of life and inftruction of manners, but doth 
not apply them to eftablifh any do¢trine. Accordingly 
in the table prefixed to the Common Prayer, and appointing 
the leffons, they are directed to be read in the months of Sep- 
tember, O&ober and November. It appears, however, that in 
the Common Prayer of Edward VI. there was for Nov. 22d 
and 23d, no Bel and.Dragon, nor hiftory of Sufanna 3 but 
the order proceeded from Baruch to Jeremiah. he apocry- 
phal books are prohibited in the other reformed churches. 
"The Puritans, in the reign of queen, Elizabeth, difliked and 
objected to the reading of thefe books in the church. ; 

The fpurious and apocryphal books, compofed in the 
early days of Chriftianity, publifhed under the names of our 
Saviour, his apoftles, theircompanions, &c. aud mentioned by 
the writers of the firft four centuries, under the titles of gof- 
pels, epiftles, ats, revelations, &c. are numerous, Mott 
of them have been long loft, and fome few are {till extant, 
to which clafs belong our Saviour’s letter to Abgarus ; his 
letter, which fell down from heaven at Jerufalein, directed to 
a prieft named Leopas, in the city Eris; the conftitutions of 
the apoftles ; the creed of the apoltles; the apoltolical epiltles 
of Barnabas, Clemens, Ignatius, and Polycarp ; the fhepherd 
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of Hermas; the gofpel of the infancy of our Saviour; the 
gofpel of the birth of Mary; the prot-evangelion of St. 
James; the gofpel of Nicodemus; the martyrdom of Thecla 
or acts of Paul; Abdias’s hiftory of the twelve apoltles, or 
the acts of Pilate; St. Paul’s epiftle to the Laodiceans, and 
St. Paul’s fix letters to Seneca, &c. ; the others, that are not 
extant, are enumerated by Mr, Jones, wdi infra. Thefe 
books were not much ufed by the primitive Chriftians. There 
are no quotations of them in the apoftolical fathers, i. e. 
Barnabas, Clement of Rome, Hermas, Ignatius, and Poly- 
carp, whofe writings reach from about the year of our Lord 
7°, to the year 103. Some of them are mention d, but 
not cited, by Irenzus and Tertullian. Several of them are 
mentioned and quoted by Clement of Alexandria and Origen, 
but never as having authority, and fometimes with expre{- 
fions of difapprobation, Eufebius mentions fome of thern, 
and fays, that they were of little or no value, and that they 
were never received by the founder part of Chriftians. Atha- 
tafius, without naming any of them, pafles a fevere cenfure 
upon them in general ; and Jerom {peaks of them with dif- 
like and cenfure. We may obferve further, that thefe books, 
fo far from militating agaiuft the evangelical hiflory, con- 
firm it; for they are written in the names of fuch, as our 
authentic feriptures fay, were apoftles, and companions of 
apottles ; and they all fuppofe the dignity of our Lord’s 
perfon, anda power of working miracles, together with a high 
degree of authority, to be conveyed by him to his apoftles. 
It ought alfo to be confidered, that few, if any, of thefe 
books were compofed before the beginning of the fecond 
century. As they were not compofed before that time, 
they might well refer to the commonly received books of the 
New Teflament, as moft of them certainly do; and therefore, 
initead of invalidating the credit of our books, they really 
bear teftimony to them. All thefe books are not properly 
{purious, that is, afcribed to zuthors who did not compofe 
them ; but as they were not compofed by apoftles, nor at firft 
afcribed to them, they may be fitly called apocryphal; for they 
have in their titles the names of apoftles, and they make a {pe- 
cious pretence of ‘delivering a true hiftory of their do&trine, 
difcourfes, miracles, and travels, though that hiftory is not 
true and authentic, and was not written by any apoftle or 
apoftolical man. Moreover, we may account for the pub- 
lication of thefe apocryphal or pfeudepigraphal books, 
as they were unqueftionably owing to the fame of Chrift and 
his apoftles, and the great fuccefs of their miniftry. And 
in this refpe& the cafe of the apoftles of Chrift is not fingu- 
lar: many men of diftinguifhed charaG@ters have had dif- 
courfes made for them which they themfelves knew nothing 
of, and aétions imputed to them which they never performed; 
and eminent writers have often had works alcribed to them, 
of which they were not the authors. Chriftians of former 
ages exercifed a laudable caution and. circumfpeétion with 
regard to books of doubtful authority. For a good while, 
the epiltle to the Hebrews, fome of the Catholic epiftles, 
and the revelation, were doubted of by many, when other 
books of the New Teftament were univerfally acknowledged. 
Upon the whole, the books, now and for a long time calle 
ed apocryphal, afford no valid argument again{t either the 
genuinenefs or the authority of the’books of the New Tef.- 
tament, generally received as written by apoflles and evan- 
gelilts ; but they fanction the truth of their genuine writings, 
and the reputationof their charaéter; they confirm the general 

account given us in the canonical fcriptures, and thus the 
indire¢tly eftablifh the truth and divine original of the golpel. 
The writing of books under fpurious names, and obtrud« 
ing them for the works of infpired authors, though once re- 
Futed laudable, and confecrated under the name of pious 
3R2 fraud, 
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fraud, was condemned very early by an apoftolical canon, 
in the inltance of a prielt who was depofed for forging the 
ats of Paul and Thecla. Bing. Orig. Ecclef. lib. xvii. cap. 5. 

Fabricius has publithed the fragments and remains of the 
apocryphal books both of the Old and New Teltament. 
Fabric. Codex Pfeudepigraphus Veteris Teltamenti, Hamb. 
1722 & 1723, 8vo. 2 vol. Codex Apocryphus Novi ‘l'ef- 
tamenti, 2 vol. Hamb. 1719, &c. Svo. 

Wolfius has given the literary hiftory of the apocryphal 
books, their various editions, tranflations, commentaries, 
&e. See alfo Jones’s Canon, vol. i. and vol. ii. Dupin’s 
complete hiftory of the Canon, &c. ch. i. Lardner’s works, 
in various places. Michaelis’s Introd. vol. i. p. 170. p. 476. 

APOCYMA, from ero, and xupe, wave, in the Mate- 
ria Medica of the Ancients, a name given by the Greek au- 
thors to a fort of cement, ufed to daub over the bottoms of 
their fhips, to preferve them from injuries by the water ; 
they called this alfo by the name of zoprssa 3 and Avicen- 
na and Serapian call it fetran, Litran, or alkitran. Tt was 
a mixture of bees-wax and pitch melted together, and after 
it had been foaked fome time in the fea-water, it was fup- 
pofed to have peculiar virtues, aud was ufed in many com- 
pofitions. 

APOCYNUM, (cid xvvis, becaufe it is fuppofed to kill 
dogs), in Botany, Dog’s bane. Lin. gen. 305. Schreb. 426. 
Juil. 146. Clals, pentandria digynia; nat. order, contorte ; 
apocinee. Juff. Gen. Char. ; cal. perianth, one-leafed, five- 
parted, acute, fhort, permanent ; cor. monopetalous, bell- 
fhaped, femiquinquetid; ivilions revolute; nectary, five glan- 
cular oval corpufcles furrounding the germ ;_/am. filaments 
very fhort ; anthers oblong, ere¢t, acute, converging, bifid 
at the bafe ; pi. germs two, ovate; ftyles, fhort ; {tigma, 
roundifh, bifid at the tip, muricate, glued to the anthers; 

per. follicles two, long, acuminate, one-valved, one-celled ; 
Jeeds very {mall, numerous, crowned with a long down: 
receptacle fubulate, very long, rough, free. 

Effen. gen. char. cor. bell fhaped ; neGtaries five, alternate 
with the {tamens. 

Species. 1. A. androfemifolium, tutfan-leaved dog’s-bane ; 
ftem ftraightifh, herbaceous, leaves ovate, fmooth on 
both fides ; cymes terminating; its ftems are ere about 
three feet high; leaves oppofite; flowers white, with 
purplifh ne€taries. If flies alight on this plant they are fre- 
quently entangled by the glutinous matter and de(troyed. 
Hence this plant has been called Herbe a la puce. It is a 
native of Virginia and Canada, flowering trom July till 
September: a perennial, cultivated by Miller, in 173%. 
2. A. cannatinum, hemp dog’s-bane; {tem ftraightifh, her- 
‘baceous; leaves oblong ; cymes lateral, longer than the 
leaf ; ftems about two feet high; leaves in pairs, fmooth, 
and like the former abounding with a milky juice; flowers 
fmall, of an herbaceous white colour, and not having an 
handfome appearance. The plant is only cultivated for the 
fake of variety. It flowers about the fame time, and isa 
native of the fame countries as the former fpecies. "The 
Indians of North America ufe this fpecies for the fame 
purpofe as we do hemp. It was cultivated by the duchefs 
of Beaufort, in 1699. 3. A. Aypericifolium, St. Fobn’s- 
wort-leaved dog’s-bane ; {tem ftraightifh, herbaceous ; leaves 
oblong-cordate, fmooth ; cymes fhorter than the leaf. Mar- 
tyn’s Miller’s Di&. A. fbericum, Lin. fy{t. Jacq. hort. 
3- 37- t. 66. an annual, a foot and a half high, with op- 
polite, fharpifh, fubfeffile leaves, and fmall inodorous flow- 
ers. A native of North America, cultivated in 1756, by 
Miller. 4. A. venetum, Jpear-leaved dog’s-bane; ftem 
ftraightifh, herbaceous; leaves ovate-lanceolate: a peren- 
nial, about two feet high: leaves oppolite, fmooth ; flowers 
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in {mall umbels, purple or white, appearing in July and 
Auguft. It grows in the iflands of the Adriatic. Culti- 
vated here in 1690. 5. A. minutum, petty dog’s-bane ; ftems 
proftrate ; leaves haftate ; ftems filiform, about feven inches 
long ; leaves oppofite ; peduncles alternate, umbelled with 
about fix flowers. Found at the Cape by Montin. 6. A. 


Jiliforme, thread-leaved dog’s-bane; {tem proftrate, herba- 


ceous; leaves filiform, flowers umbelled. Vound at the 
Cape by Thunberg. 7. A. frutefcens, /hrubby dog’s-bane 5 
ftem ereét, fhrubby ; leaves lanceolate-oval ; corolla acute, 
villofe at the throat ; flowers falver-fhaped, on axillary pe- 
duncles, in loofe bunches, and of a purple colour. A na- 
tive of the alt Indies, Ceylon, and the coaft of Guinea. 
8. A. reticulatum, net-leaved dog’s-bane ; them twining, per- 
ennial; leaves ovate veined. ‘Uhis {pecies climbs to a con- 
fiderable height; its dark green leaves are beautifully re- 
ticulated with milky veins. A native of the Eaft Indies 
and Cochin-China, cultivated by Miller. 9. A. dineare, 
linear-leaved dog’s-bane; ttem twining, herbaceous 3 leaves 
Imear, flat; umbels axillary, compound. Difcovered at 
the Cape of Good Hope by Thunberg. 10. A. triflorum, 
three flowered dog’s-bane ; ftem twining, herbaceous; leaves 
lanceolate ; umbels axillary, two or three-flowered. Found 
at the Cape by Thunberg. 11. A. juventas, renovating 
dog’s-bane ; {tem twining, fhrubby, leaves ovate, hairy ; 
racemes dichotomous ; the ftem is hairy, red, ufually pro- 
cumbent; flowers greenifh yellow, fmall, cut into lanceo- 
late {egments, which are three times the length of thofe of 
the calyx. A native of Cochin-China. This plant is elteem- 
ed by the Chinefe for poffeffing fimilar properties to thofe 
of the ginfeng. Lonr. Coch. 12. A. alterniflorum, al- 
ternate flowered dog’s-bane ; {tem climbing, fhrubby, leaves 
ovate, acuminate, fmooth; axils alternate, umbelliferous ; 
flowers pale, inodorous; ne€tary compofed of ten lobes. 
It grows in the iflands near Canton. 13. A. africanum, 
african dog’s-bane; {tem fubere&t, fhrubby ; leaves ovate- 
oblong ; peduncles two or three flowered. Loureiro Coch. 
A native of the coalt of Zanguebar in Africa. Mr. Miller 
enumerates fix other fpecies. 14. A. fcandens, climbing 
dog’s-bane; leaves oblong-cordate, fliff; flowers lateral ; 
ftem fhrubby, twining. It was difcovered by Plumier in 
fome of the French iflands in America, and by him de- 
{cribed to be citron-ieaved with maculated pods. Since that 
time it has been found near Carthagena in New Spain, from 
whence feeds have been tranfmitted here, which have 
fucceeded in feveral gardens. Miller. 15. A. nervo/um, 
nerved-leaved dog’s-bane; leaves ovate, nerved ; cymes la- 
teral; flowers yellow, large, with a long tube ; {tem fhrub- 
by, climbing. A native of New Spain, near Carthagena. 


Miller. 16. A. cordatum, heart-leaved dog’s-bane ; leaves. 
oblong-cordate, pointed, feffile; flowers lateral; ftem 
climbing. 17. A. villofum, villofe-flowered dog’s-bane ; 


leaves cordate, fmooth; flowers villofe, lateral, on long 
peduncles ; ttem climbing. Both the two lait {pecies were 
difcovered at La Vera Cruz, in 1729, by Dr. Houftoun, who. 
fent their feeds to England, where they have rifen in itoves 
to the height of twenty feet, but the lait, though more 
luxuriant than the other, never had any appearance of 
flowers. The pods of thefe plants afford a cottony down 
which is in great efteem in France for ftuffing chairs, mak- 
ing quilts, &c. The French call it Delawad; and in the 
fouthern parts of France there are feveral plantations of 
fome of thefe fpecies for the fake of the down. 
Propagationandculture. Thefirft, fecond, andthird forts are 
propagated by parting their roots in March, before they put 
out new ftems. They are hardy enough to thrive in the 


open ground ; but the foil fhould be light and dry, es 
wile: 
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wife the roots are apt to rot in winter. The fourth fort 
will alfo live in the open air, provided it be planted in a 
warm fituation and dry foil. The f{pring, before the ftems 
fhoot out,’ is the beft time to remove it. The other {pecies 
- are tender, and mutt be conftantly kept in a hot-houfe, 
plunged in the tan-bed. They may be propagated by cut- 
tings, during the fummer months ; but fhould be laid to dry 
in the ftove three or four days before they are planted. 
When the feeds are obtained from their native places, they 
fhould be fown in pots filled with light fandy earth, and 
plunged into a tan-pit : in a month or five weeks they will 
appear, and fhould then be watered fparingly. As they 
advance, they will require larger pots; aud the fecond 

ear the plants will generally flower, and fome of them 
make a fine appearance. Martyn Miller’s Dict. 

Apocynum. See Ascrerias, Crrorecia, Cynan- 
cuum, and EcuirTes. 


APODA, in Ornithology, a {pecies of ParapisEa, called . 


er bird of paradife. The fide feathers are longer 
Beat he oly the oes middle tail feathers long and feta- 
ceous. Gmelin. This is called Manucodiata, by Briffon and 
Marcgrave ; Paradifea Avis, by Seba, &c. 5 Oifeau de Pa- 
yadis, by Buffon ; bird of Paradife, by Willughby ; and 
Greater Bird of Paradife, by Albin and Edwards. 

This bird appears from the plumage to be as large as a 
pigeon, but the body fcarcely exceedsin fize that of thethruth. 
The length is twelve inches, the bill greenish yeliow, and 
an inch and an half in length ; its eyes are fmall ; head and 
neck covered with fhort thick feathers, of which thofe on 
the head and hind part of the neck are of a pale gold colour. 
The bafe of the bill is furrounced with black ; front of the 
~ neck green ; lower part of the neck, back, wings, and tail 
are chefnut, deepeft on the breaft, where it aflumes a tint of 

urple. From under the wings {pring a great quantity of 
feathers, which are loofely webbed, and appear like the her- 
ring-bone ; fome of thefe are eighteen inches in length, and 
of different colours; but the prevailing tint is ycllowifh 
white. The legs are ftout and of a brown colour. 

The female is faid to be like the male, except that the 
webs of the two wire-like feathers in the tail are fhortett. 
They inhabit the Molucca iflands, aud thofe furrounding 
New Guinea, and particularly that of Aroo. It is fup- 
pofed they breed in New Guinea, from whence they emi- 
grate in the welterly or dry monfoon, and return when the 
eafterly or wet monfoon commences. They are feen at 
thefe times in flights of thirty or forty, with a leader at their 
head, which is conftantly feen flying higher than the relt. 
During their flights, it is obferved they take the advantage 
of going againlit the wind, and have a cry like the ftarlings; 
but fhould the wind fhift, they are ia great diftrefs, and 
croak like ravens, for their long {capular feathers then be- 
come rumpled, their flight is impeded, and they fall to the 
ground, from which they cannot rife until they gain an 
‘eminence, or into the water, from which they cannot extri- 
cate themfelves. The natives, who make a trade of their 
{kins with the Dutch, watch this opportunity, and take 
them in large numbers: the value of cach to the people of 
Aroo is a /pike-nail ; but at Banda they fetch half a rix- 
dollar apiece, and perhaps of late more, fince it is the plume 
of this {pecies which has become a fafhionable ornament to 
the head-drefs of the ladies in England. The food of thefe 
birds is not certain; fome fay they feed on berries ; others, 
on butterflics ; and others again, on {mall birds ; the latter 
of which is probable, as they are very courageous, and are 
farnifhed with claws and beak of ftrength fufficient for that 


The were formerly brought to Europe without 


purpofe. ae 


legs, and many were perfuaded they never had any ; 
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the truth is, the leg$ being ufelefs for the purpofe of orna~ 
ment, the only motive for which they are taken, are torn 
off on the fpot, and thrown afide. They were worn in the 
Ealt Indies by people of diltinStion; the grandees of Perfia 
and Surat ufe them as aigrettes, and even adorn their horles 
with them. 

In Forreft’s Voyage to New Guinea, &c. a {maller bird 
of this kind is defcribed as a native of Papua; Gmelin makes 
it a variety only (() of this {pecies. 

APODACRYTICA, from ao and duexv, a tear, in 
Pharmacy, medicines proper to excite tears. Some alfo ufe 
the term apodacrytica, for remedies proper to fupprefs tears. 

APODECTA, from amodexyouas, L receive, in Antiquity, 
a denomination given to ten general receivers, appointed by 
the Athenians, to receive the public revenues, taxes, debts, 
and the like. 

The apodete had alfo a power to decide controverfies 
arifing in relation to money and taxes, all but thofe of the 
mott difficult nature and higheft concern, which were referv- 
ed to the courts of judicature. 

APODECT Ai, in the Athenian government,, officers 
appointed to fee that the meafures of corn were jult. 

The apodedzi were nearly related to the agoranomi: 

APODEMICA, from aodnysw, I travel, the doGtrine or 
{cience of travelling, whetherfor knowledgeordevotion’s fake. 

Jo. Meraker has publifhed an apodemica. Ranzovius, a 
methodus apodemica. 

APODES, in a general fenfe, from « and rou, denotes 
things without feet. Zoologifts apply the name to a fabu- 
lous fort of birds faid to be found in fome of the iflands of 
the New World, which being entirely without feet, fupport 
themfelves on the branches of trees by their crooked bills. 

The Germans and Dutch have alfo their apodes, a fort 
of birds fomewhat like fwallows, whofe legs and feet are fo 
very {mall, that they feem rather formed for creeping than 
running, 

Apopes, is one of the four orders of fithes in the Lin- 
nzan diltribution of animals. ‘Their character is that they 
have no belly fins. 

APODICTICAL argument, or syLLocism, lignifies a 
clear convincing proof, or demonftration of a thing. The 
word is formed of eaadsxwys, J demonflrate. 

ApopictTicau method, is ufed by fome writers, to denote 
the fyftematical or fcientifical method of teaching or writing. 

APODIOXIS, from wrodiaxe, L exclude, in Rhetoric, 2 
figure whereby we either pafs over a thing flightly, or refer 
treating of it to fome other time or place. 

This is alfo called by Latin writers, rejedio, e.g. Quid 
ego fenatum defendam, judices? Equidem debeo,” &c. 
Again, “‘ Quid ego fenatum hoc loco defendam, judices ? 
Fiat id reGtius, tum quum, ” &c. 

Apopioxis, in Logic, the rejeGion of fuch things as do 
not neceflarily belong to the queition to be confidered. 

APODIPNE, or Apopetene, fongs which the Greeks: 
fung after fupper; either to thank the Gods, or congratu- 
late themfelves for their good fare. 

APODIKXIS, from CoTFODELKIU LLL, in Rhetoric, denotes an 
evident proof, or demsnftration of a point. 

We have feveral books extant under the names of apo- 
dixes ; and fome by way of anfwer to thefe, under that of 
antapodixes. 

Apopixis, in Middle-Age Writers, denotes a receipt for 
money paid. In which fenfe it amounts to the fame with 
apocha. 

Avopixts is alfo fometimes ufed for a fpecimen or proof 
of a thing. 

APODOSIS, from amodduys, L apply, in Rhetoric, makes 
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the third part of a complete exordiun, being properly the 
application, or reftriction of the protafis. ‘ 

The apodofis is the fame with what is otherwife called 
axiofis, and {tands oppofed to protafis, e. gr. protafis, * all 
branches of hiltory, are neceffary for a» tudent 5” eatafcrue, 
«fo that without thefe he can never make any conliderable 
figure ;”” apodgfis, ‘but Hrerary hillory is of a more {pecial 
ufe, which recommends it,” &e. 

Aproposis isalfo ufed in {pezking of fimiles, for that part 
which makes the application of them. 

Apoposss is alfo ufed, in a rhetorical period, for the 
confequent to a protafis, or autecedent pr 

Apoposis is alfo ufed for a return to fumething antece- 
Gent, or that went before. 

This is otherwife called antifraplhe. 

APODYTERIUM, formed of awotuen, to undr. 
Aniiquily, a {iripping-room, or apart: at the entranc: 
of baths, or in the paleltrum, wherein perfons dreffed and 
undreffed, either. for bathing, or for the gymnattic exercifes. 

This was otherwife denominated coriceum, gymnaflerium, 
and /poliarium. 

Some will have the apodyterium to have been the fame 
with the coniferiuni; but Voflius fhews they were two dif- 
ferent places. 

APOGEE, formed of «ao, from, and yn, earth, in Affro- 
nomy, that point in the orbit of the dun, or a planet, which 
is fartheft diftant from the earth. 

The apogee is a point in the heavens at the extreme of 
the line of the apfides ; in which the fun, or a planet, ts at 
the greateft diftance that it can be at, from the earth, in 
its whole revolution, and the oppolite point to this is called 
the PERIGEE. 

The ancient aftronomers, regarding the earth as the 
centre of the fyftem, chiefly confidered the apogee and pe- 
sigee: the moderns, making the fun the centre, change the 
apogee and perigee for APHELION and PERIHELION. 

The apogee of the fun is, therefore, the fame with the 
aphelion of the earth, and the perihelion of the fun the 
fame with the perigee of the earth. The manner of deter- 
mining the place of the apogee of a planet is exattly the 
fame with that for determining the place of the aphelion for 
the fun and fuperior planets. See APHELION and PLANETS. 
The place of the apogee of the fun, at the beginning of the 
year 1750, was, according to the tables of La Caille, 3° 8° 
38" ae : 

The quantity of the motion of the apogee may be found 
by comparing two obfervations thereof made at a great 
diftance of time; converting the difference into minutes, and 
dividing it by the number of years clapfed between the two 
obfervations : the quotient gives the annual motion of thie 
apogee. Thus, from an obfervation made by Hipparchus 
an the year before Chrift 140, whereby the {un’s apogee 
was found 5° 30’ of m3 and another made by Ric- 
ciolus, in the year of Chrift 1646, wherein it was: found 
-4° 26! of & ; the annual motion of the apogee is found to 
be 1! 2”. See APHELION. 

Its fecular motion, with refpe& to the equinoxes, is, 
according to the tables of La Caille, 1° 49’ 10”. The 
caufe of this motion is the attraction of the planets, parti- 
cularly of Venus and Jupiter, as M. Euler has fhewn in his 
tra& “ On the inequalities of the earth,”” which obtained 
the prize of the Academy of Sciences, in 1756. 

The apogee of the moon, ia 1750, was in 5° 21° 2’ 32”, 
and its annual motion is about 1* 10° 39’ 50”; and the re- 
solution of the apogee, according to the tables of Mayer, 
in relation to the fixed ftars, is performed in 8 years, 311 
days, or 3233 days, 8° 34’ 573" 


ceding. 
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Refides the progreffive motion of the apogee of the 
moon, altronomers have alfo confidered the orbit of the moon 
as fiibject to an equilibration of its apogee, joined to a ya- 
riation in its eccentricity. HHorrox was the firlt author 
of this ingenious hypothefis, which Newton adopted in his 
«* Principia,” and upon which are founded Halley’s tables 
of the moon, and thofe of Flamfteed, which were publithed 
by M. le Monnier, in his “ Attronomical Inflitutions.’”? 
M. Euler was the fir who fubftituted to this hypothefis an 
equation more convenient, and called evedion, the quantity 
ot which is 1° 20’ 34”. In order to explain the hypo- 


thelis of Horrox agreeably to the principles of attraGtion, - 


it ought to be confidered that the motion of the apogee of 
the moon depends upon the diminution of the central force 
of the moon towards the earth; fo that the motion ought 
to be the greatelt when the line of the fyzigies concurs 
with the line of the aplides, or when the place of the fua 
corre{ponds to the apogee or perigee of the moon. When 
its in the quadratures, the motion of the apogeee is the flow. 


eft, becaule the total diminution of the central force is then | 


the lealt ; when the fun is at 45° from the apfides, the true 
motion of the apogee is equal to the mean motion ; but his 
true place differs then the moft from the mean place, and 
the equation is the greateft, becaufe it refults from all the 
degrees of yclocity which the apogee has acquired to this 
point. This equation, in the tables of Halley, amounts to 
12° 18’. There is alfo an inequality in the place of the 
apogee, which proceeds from the diftances of the fun with 
re{pect to the earth, and which is 23’ £2” additive, when 
the fun is at 3 figns of anomaly : this is an annual equation. 
See Moon. 

APOGRAPH, a copy or trarfcript of fome book or 
writing. The word is formed of azo, ab, from, and yer tuay 
I write. In this fenfe apograph ilands oppofed to auio- 
graph, 2s a copy to an original. 

AFOGRAPHE, in the Ancient Law, was, when a 
perfon being fued for money fuppofed due to the public, 
pleaded that the charge was unjuft, and withal produced 
all the money he was pofltffed of, and declared by what 
means it came to his hands. 

Suidas adds, that it is fometimes taken for an aGion 
againft fuch as neither paid the fines laid upon them before 
the ninth prytanea following their fentence, nor were able 
to give fufhicient fecurity to the city. Potter, Arch. Grec. 
lib. i. cap. 23. 

Apvocrarne, inthe Roman Law, denotes a catalogue 
or inventory of goods. 

APOKERA, in Geography. See Cape Becur. 

APOKOPA, in Ancient Geography, a name given to the 
Cape Baxos of the Portuguele, fituate upon the coaft of 
Zanguebar. 

APOLDA, in Geography, a town of Germany, in the 
circle of Upper Saxony, and principality of Weimar, eight 
miles N. W. from Weimar, and 40 S. W. from Leipfick. 
N. lat. 50° 56’. E. long. 41° 22! 

2 sae rs fit: amorsnw, I leave, in the Athenian 

aw, an aétion of divorce; brought when a 
fled from her hufband. / : isdn 

Apovepsis, from arorxySavw, I retain, in the Ancient 
Phyfic, denotes a retention of the urine, or any other matter 
which ought to be evacuated.. : 

Apovepsis is alfo underftood of an interception of the 
blood or fpirits, or an extin@tion of the native heat of the 
veins. 

Avotepsis is alfo a denomination of a fpecies of apo- 
plexys wherein the fpeech, fenfe, motion, &c. fuddenly 


: This 
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This feems to coincide with what is otherwife called a 
CATALepsis. 

APOLIDES, from x and aor, city, in Antiquity, thofe 
condemned for life to the public works, or exiled into fome 
ifland, and thus divelted of the privileges of Roman ci- 
tizers. 

APOLLINARIANS, Apottinarists, called alfo by 
Epiphanius, Dimerite, in Ecclefiaftical Hiftory, ancient here- 
tics, who denied the proper humanity of Chrift, and main- 
tained that the body which he affumed was endowed with 
a fenfitive, and not a rational foul, but that the Divine 
Nature fupplied the place of the intelle€tual principle in 
man. 

This fe& derived its name from Apollinaris, bifhop of 
Laodiceain the fourth century. 

The Apollinarians have been charged with other opinions, 
fuch as the Millenarian and Sabellian, the pre-exiltence of 
the -body of Chritt, and the paffion of his Deity ; but eccle- 
fiattical writers are not agreed with refpeét to thefe and 
other particulars. Their doctrine was firft condemned by 
a council of Alexandria, in the year 362, and afterwards in 
a more formal manner by a council at Rome in 3753 and 
by another council in 378, which depofed Apollinaris from 
his bifhopric. Notwithitanding thefe cenfures, his doc- 
trine fpread through mott of the churches of the Ealt ; and 
his followers were fubdivided into various feéts. The fen- 
tence againtt Apollinaris and_ his followers was confirmed 
by a council held at Alexandria in 378, by an oecumenical 
council, affembled at Conftantinople in 351, as well as by 
the council of Antioch in 379. In 388, the emperor Theo- 
dofius enaéted a law, forbidding them to hold affemblies, 
to have any ecclefiaftics or bifhops, or to dwell in cities. 
The rigorous execution of this law, in concurrence with the 
decrees of different councils, reduced them to a very fmall 
number, and their doctrine had no long duration. Dupin. 
Motheim. Lardner. Bower’s Lives of the Popes. Gen. 
pia. s 

The doGtrine of Apollinaris, viz. that the Logos, a di- 
vine perfon, which defcended from heaven, fupplied the 

Tace of a foul in Chritt, fays a learned and acute writer, 
(Mordecai’s Letters, p. 53-) is plain and intelligible; and 
anfwers much better than any other to the texts, which 
affert that ‘* Chrift took on him the feed of Abraham— 
was made in the likenefs of man—God was manifeft in the 
flefh—came in the flefh, in the likenefs of finful flefh—in 
him dwelleth the fulnefs of the Godhead ; the Word was 
made flefh—was incarnate.” “ All thefe texts of fcripture,”’ 
fays Dr. Sykes (External Peace of the Church, p. 29, 30.), 
«are, upon the Apollinarian fcheme, natural, plain, and 
eafy ; it teaches a molt proper unity of perfon; as making 
the God-man, Jefus Chrift, to be ftritly one intelligent 
agent.” It makes the very fame perfon fuffer and die, that 
came down from heaven ; which is the fundamental article 
of the Chriftian religion. Mr. Whilton alfo fays (fee Ac- 
count of the Convocation’s proceeding againft him, p. 87.), 
« the feripture and earlieft antiquity never affirm that Chrift 
took a human rational foul; they never fay he took a whole 
human nature ; never fay, he was in that fenfe a true and 
perfe&t man ; but that he was made flefh, had a body pre- 

ared for him; was the Word, or a God incarnate ; was 
made in the likenefs of man; was found in fafhion as a 
man, while he was God the Word. Nay, Ignatius direftly 
affirms, that it was the Word, and not a human foul, which 
inhabited in that body ; and almoft ail the ancients agree in 
the fame doftrine; even Athanafius himfelf, before the 
council of Nice.” 


Notwithftanding the pains that were. 
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taken to difcourage this opinion, it appeared again in difter- 
ent forms, in the Chriftian church, in the doétrine of the Mo- 
nothclices, who held, that Chrift had only one will, which, 
without doubt, is fufficient for one perfon. 

Aportinarian~ games, Apollinares ludi, in Antiquity, 
games at Rome, inftituted A. U. C. 543, celebrated yearly 
in honour of Apollo, on the fifth day of July, under the 
direGtion of the praetor, in the Circus maximus. 

The oceation was a kind of oracle delivered by the pro- 
phet Marcus, after the fatal battle at Cannz, declaring 
that, to expel the enemy, and cure the people of an infec- 
tious difeafe which then prevailed, facred games were to 
be annually performed in honour of Apollo. And that the 
pretor was to have the direction of them; and the decemvirz 
were to offer facrifices after the Grecian rite. 

The fenate ordered that this oracle fhould be obferved, 
becaufe another of the fame Marcus, wherein he had fore- 
told the overthrow at Cannz, had been verified; for this 
reafon they gave the pretor twelve thoufand afés out of the 
public cafh to defray the folemnity. There were facrificed 
an ox to Apollo, as alfo two white goats and a cow’to 
Latona ; all with their horns gilt. Apollo had alfo a col- 
le€tion made for him, befides what the people, who were 
{pe@tators, gave voluntarily. The firft praetor by whom 
they were held was P. Cornelius Sylla. For fome time they 
were moveable and indidtive, but at length were fixed, un- 
der the pretorfhip of P. Licinius Varus, to the fifth of July, 
and made perpecual. Livy,.xxvii. c. 23. tom.iv. p. 75. 
Ed. Drakenb. 


The men who were fpeCtators at thefe games, wore- 


garlands on their heads ; the women performed their de- 
votions in the temples at the fame time; and at laft they 
caroufed together in the veftibules of their houfes, the 
doors ftanding open. 

The tradition reports, that at the firft celebration hereof, 
the people were fuddenly invaded by the enemy, and 
obliged to take to their arms: upon which occafion a 
cloud of darts and arrows falling upon their enemies, the 
Romans foon returned victors to their {ports. 

The Apollinarian games were only {cenical ; and.at firft 
only obferved with finging, piping, and other forts of mu- 
fic; but afterwards there were alfo introduced all kinds 
of mountebank tricks, dances, and the.like, yet fo as that 
they {till remained {cenical, no chariot races, wreftlings, 
or the like laborious exercifes of the body, being ever prac- 
tifed at them. Danet, and others, confound the /udé 
Apollinares with the Adiaci or AcT1ANn games. 

Avoruinares /udi was alfo a general name given to all 
SCENICAL games. 

. Thefe were alfo called /udi liderales, and /cenici. 

They differed from the /udi theatrales, in that the 
former were celebrated with all forts of plays, farces, 
poems, recitations, &c. the latter only by dancing and 
mufic. 

This kind of Apollinarians had their fhare in almoft all 
the folemn games. 

APOLLINARIS,CuauprusSuvririvs, in Biography, 
a celebrated grammarian, was born at Carthage, and flon- 
rifhed in the fecond century under the Antovines. He was 
fucceeded in his profefion by his fcholar Helvius Pertinax, 
who afterwards became emperor: to him are afcribed the 
verfes prefixed to the comedies of Terence, and the follow- 
ing epigram written upon the orders which Virgil gave to» 
burn his Aineid: 

« Tnfelix alio cecidit prope Pergamon igne, 
Et pene eft alio Troja cremata rogo.”’ 
Aulus 
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Aulus Géellius (1. xviii. c. 10.) {peaks of him in terms 
of very high commendation; reprefenting him as “ the 
molt learned man of the age,’? and as altogether deftitute 
of pedantic arrogance. Gen, Ditt. 

Apouuwarts, Stponius C, Sonrivs, an eminent bifhop 
of France, was born at Lyons, of a noble family, in the year 
431, and educated under mafters by whofe intlraction he 
profited fo as to make a great proficiency in the arts and 
{ciences, and particularly in poetry and polite literature. His 
firit profefion was military, in the exercife of which he 
was captured by Majorianus, by whom his father-in-law, 
Avitus, was deprived of the empire ; but having been kindly 
treated by the new emperor, he compofed in honour of 
him a panegyric, for which be had a ilatue ereéted to him 
at Rome, and was honoured with the title of Count. In 
467, the emperor Anthemius raifed him to feveral polts of 
dignity, and creéed a ftatue to him for a fimilar fervice. 
But quitting military and civil employments, he was pre- 
ferred to the bifhopric of Clermont, the duties of which he 
is faid to have difcharged with great integrity. 
cupied this fee 15 years, he died, according to Dupin, in 
457 ; but according to Cave and Olearius, in 482. He 
has been efteemed the moft elegant writer of the age in 
which he'lived, both in profe and verfe. Befides his pane- 
gyrics on the emperors, there are extant poems addreffed to 
chis friends upon particular fubjeéts, and ietters-collected in 
nine books, containing a variety of particulars relating to 
polite literature and profane hiltory. His works were 
printed at Balil in 1542, Svo.; at Lyons, in 8vo. in 15525 
and at Paris, in 4to. in T5990; and in 8vo. in 1614. They 
are publifhed in the fixth volume of the ‘ Bibliotheca Pa- 
trum.” Cave; Hiit. Lit. voli. p.453. Gen. Did. 

APpoturnanris,or APOLLInARIuS, CLaupius, was bifhop 
of Hierapolis in Phrygia, A. D. 176, and flourifhed in the 
time of M. Antoninus, to whom he prefented an apology 
for the Chriftian faith. Eufebjus and» Photius mention 
other works, none of which are now extant. Eufebius in- 
forms us, that Apollinaris had mentioned the extraordinary: 
deliverance and vidtory obtained by Antoninus in the year 
174, when the thundering legion became fo famous. The- 
odoret, in mentioning his writings again{t the Montanifts, 
fays, that he was worthy of praife, and that he had added 
to the knowledge of religion, the ftudy of polite literature ; 
and Photius commends his ftyle. Lardner’s works, vel. 1i. 


9 A . 
: ALOLLINARIUS, or Apoxtiinaris, the elder, was 
a native of Alexandria, and flourifhed about the middle of 
_the fourth century, or according to Cave, A. D. 362. He 
was diftinguifhed, both as a grammarian anda divine. After. 
having been a teacher of grammar at Berytus in Pheenicia, 
he became prefbyter at Laodicea in Syria. Under the 
reign of Julian, when the Chriltians were forbidden the ufe 
of the Greek and Roman claflics in their {chools, he com- 
pofed a grammar in a Chriftian form, and wrote many 
books in imitation of the ancients. He tranflated the 
books of Mofes into Greek heroic verfe, and wrote in the 
fame manner the whole hiftory of the Hebrews to the 
time of Saul, which he divided, like Homer’s Iliad, into 
twenty-four parts, to which he prefixed, in regular feries, 
the letters of the alphabet. The remaining hiftorical 
books of the Old Teitament he exhibited partly in hexame- 
ters, and partly in a dramatic or lyric form, imitating the 
tragedies of Euripides, the comedies of Menauder, and the 
-odes of Pindar. Sozomen (Eccl. Hitt. 1. vi. c. 15.) fpeaks 
highly of his talents and performances, and leads us to la- 
Ment,- in proportion to our confidence in his judgment, 


Having oc- 
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* works equal in number and merit to the ancient Greek 
models.”? Suidas, Cave, Hilt. Lit. vol. i. p. 225, 
Apouuinarius, or APoLLinaris, the younger, the fon 
of the former, was the difciple of Epiphanius the fophift, and 
taught grammar at Laodivea, of which city he was at 
length ordained bifhop. At the time, viz. A. D. 362, when 
Juliin iffued the decree mentioned in the preceding article ; 
he concurred with his father in rendering fervice to the 
Chriltians ; and he is faid to have put the gofpels and the 
apottolical doétrine into dialogues after the manner of 
Plato. He allo wrote commentaries on the book of 
Pfalms, the Ecclefiattes, the prophecy of Ifaiah, that of 


Daniel, (rejéGting the tories of Sufanna, and Bel and the 


Dragon, as not extant in Hebrew, ) and that of Hofea, and 
likewife on feveral books of the New Teftament. His apo- 
logy for the Chriftian religion againft Porphyry, in thirty 
books, is mentioned with commendation by Jerom and 
others. Some learned men have been of opinion, that he 
publifhed a new Greek tranflation of the books of the Old 
Teitament, compiled from the Greek verfions that had been 
made before; but this does not feem to have been a faét, 
though Fabricius enumerates this as one of his works, So 
zomen (Eccl. Hitt. 1. v. c. 18. p. 624.) mentionsa valuable 
work of this author, addreffed to the emperor himfelf and 
the Greek philofophers, intitled, «¢ Of the truth ;” in which 
he fhewed, by reafon alone, without alleging the divine 
{criptures, that they did not think rightly of the deity. 
It is faid, that Julian writing to fome Chriftian bifhops 
concerning this book, made this remark ; ‘‘ I have read, 
underftood and condemned;” to which he received this 
aniwer, * You have read, but you did not underitand ; if 
you had underftood, you would not have condemned.” Be- 
fides all thefe, Apollinarius wrote divers books againft thofe 
called heretics ; and he employed his poetical talents in 
compoling flort pfalms and hymns fitted for feftivals and 
for all feafons, on a variety of fubjeéts ; fome of which were 
ufed in their religious aflemblies, and others were fung by 
the men at their works and entertainments, and by the wo-~ 
men at their fpindle. For an account of the dogtrine of 
Apollinaris, and of the fe& of which he is faid to have 
been the founder, fee APOLLINARIANS. : 

The character of Apollinarius has been very differently 
appreciated by modern writers. Lord, Chancellor King, 
the reputed author of “* The Apoftle’s Creed,” &c. calls 
him the great Apollinaris, the ornament and fplendor of 
the church of that age, the molt fignalized champion for the 
faith, and an illuftrious example of piety and virtue; by all 
elteemed the greateft man of his age both for learning and pie- 
ty ; a moft accurate and nervous defender of the faith again{t 
all its enemies, whether heathens or heretics. Dupin fays, he 
was beloved and efteemed by St. Athanafius, St. Bafil, St. 
Epiphanius, and allthegreat men of hisage, forlearning and 
knowledge. St. Jerom fays, that he had often fcen him at 
Antioch, that he honoured him, and that he learned many 
things of him. Philoftorgius, the Arian hiftoriographer, 


‘fays, that he and Bafil, and Gregory Nazianzen, defended 
the divinity of Chrift better than any either before or after 


them ; in comparifon of whom, the great Athanafius was 
efteemed to be but a child; and the moft confidered and 
efteemed of thefe three was this Apollinaris ; and that thefe 
three were wanting in nothing neceffary for underftanding 
and reading the {criptures ; and efpecially this Apollinaris, 
who underftood the Hebrew language. He wrote againit 
the Arians and other heretics, &c. in many volumes, over- 
threw herefies, and confuted errors oppolite to the faith 5 
and in thirty large and noble books, moit convincingly A 
. fle 
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fied the calumnies of Porphyry: and lis moral charaQer 
was as confpicuous as either Gregory’s or Bafil’s. His 
writings furpaffed in beauty and ftrength every thine that had 
been written by Eufebius, or any of the ancients. Never- 
thelefs he was excommunicated by George bifhop of Lao- 
dicea, for taking the part of Athanafius againft him. To 
thefe teftimonies in favour of Apollinarius, we thal! fubjoin 
a very different kind of judgment formed concerning him 
by M. Tillemont. ‘‘ He mantained to the end his impiety, 
and dicd in his herefy: fo that we cannot admit the 
hope of any other lot for him, but the condemnation of 
heil.”? Dupin having mentioned Apollinarius’s paraphrafe 
of the pfalms, adds, ‘“ Ali the other works of this au- 
thor are lott, except fome fragments. His error in all pro- 
bability occafioned this lofs: the catholics had fuch a dread 
of the books of heretics, that they have not preferved fo 
much as thofe which had no relation to their herefy, and 
which might have been ufeful to the church.’”’—** If that be 
fo (fays the candid and impartial Dr. Lardaer), we mutt ac- 
knowledge that the catholics were to blame ; it is like root- 
ing up tares and good cornaltogether. And we may hence 
receive this inftruction, to be upon our guard that we ad- 
mit not too great anaverfion for men on account of differ- 
ence of fentiment.in things of a {peculative nature; left 
by violence in oppofing error, we fhould obitru& the pro- 
grefs of knowledge, and the caufe of truth which we are 
defirous to ferve.’’ Apollinarius died, according to Jerom, 
in the reign of Theodofius, and probably not long after the 

eginning of it, in 382, or foon after; for Epiphanius, in 
370 or 377, calls him a venerable old man. Lardner’s 
works, vol. iv. p. 330—397- Mofheim’s Eccl. Hilt. vol. i. 

. 223, kc. Cave, Hilt. Lit. vol.i. p. 250, &c. 

APOLLINIS urss, or APOLLINOPOLIS MAGNA 
according to Ptolemy, or Arottonos according to the 
Itinerary of Antonine, or Arottontias according to Hie- 
recles, in Ancient Geography, the capital of the fifty-fecond 
nome of the fame name in the fouthern part of Upper 
Egypt, about twenty-five leagues nearly north of the great 
cataracts. M. d’Anville, Sayary, and Denon, agree:in af- 
figning to it the fituation of the prefent village of Edjou 
or Etfu, governed by an Arabian fcheik. 

The fite of this ancient city is fingularly advantageous, 
as it commands the river and the whole valley of Egypt: 
and its magnificent temple, feated on a rifing ground, 
towers over the reft like a large citadel which keeps the 
adjacent country in awe; and, indeed, it is known to the 
natives merely by the name of “the fortrefs.”” The ex- 
tent, majefty, magnificence, and high prefervation of this 
edifice, fays M. Denon, furpafled every thing he had be- 
fore feen in Egypt, or elfewhere. The building itfelfis a long 
fuite of pyramidal gates, of courts decorated with galleries, 
of porticoes, and of covered naves, conflruéted, not with 
common {ftones, but entire rocks. The excellent preferva- 
tion of this ancient edifice forms a wouderful contraft with 
the grey ruins of modern habitations built within its valt 
inclofure ; a part of the population of this village being 
contained in huts built in the courts, and around the frag- 
ments of the temple. his temple is the moft beautiful in 
Egypt, and, next to thofe of Thebes, the largeft. As it 


was built at a period when the arts and {ciences had acquired ° 


‘all their {plendour, the workmanfhip of every part is equally 
beautiful, the hieroglyphics are admirably executed, the 
figures more varied, and the architeéture of a higher order 
than inthe Theban edifices, the building of which mult 
be referred to an earlier age. At the foot of this greater 
temple, and on a much lower level, is a fmaller one, at pre~ 
fent almoft buried ; but ina hollow furrounded with rub- 
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bith may be feen a little portico of two columns, and as ma- 
ny pilaflers, a periftyle, and the fanGtuary of the temple 
inclofed within a pilattered gallery. A fingle column with 
its capital rifing from the ruins to the height of forty feet 
above the portico, and the angle of a wall forty feet be- 
yond, fhew that there formerly exifted a couft in front of 
the temple. ‘The gates, it is obferved, are not exaét!y in 
the middle of the fides. It feems to have been dedicated 
to the evil genius; for the figure of {yphon is feen in re~ 
licf on the four ides of the plinth which furrounds each 
of the capitals: the whole fricezes and all the paintings 
within appear defcriptive of Ifis defending herfelf again{t 
the attacks of this monfter. M. Denon has illuftrated his 
defeription of thefe temples by appropriate drawings. See 

Denon’s 'Pravels into Upper and Lower Egypt, &c. vol. ii. 
Pahosacr f- 

Apvoutinis urbs, or Apollinopolis Parva or Minor, an- 
other city of Egypt, called alfo Vicus Apollinis in the Iti- 
nerary. According to Ptolemy, it belonged to the forty- 
eighth nome of Coptos ; and was fituated between Coptos 
to the north, and Thebes to the fouth-weit, on the right 
of the Nile. M. d’Anville refers this to the prefent 
fituation of ous. Denon found in the middle of the 
{quare the fummit of a large and well-proportioned gate, 
funk into the ground to che cornice. This fingle fragment, 
which muit have belonged to a great edifice, and which 
appears larger than all the reft of the city, proves, fays this 
traveller, that Kous was built on the fite of Apollinopolis 
Parva. The other parts of the edifice are, without doubt, 
buried under the mountain of rubbifh that is occupied by 
the prefent town. The infcription, engraved on the liftel of 
the gate, was pofterior to the monument, and affords a cu- 
rious example of ingenious flattery in a prefe&t of Upper 
Egypt, at the time of the Ptolemies; who, onaccount of 
fome repairs twenty or thirty centuries after the building of 
the temple, ventured to dedicate it to his mafters, to infcribe 
the gate with their names, and thus to tranf{mit them to po- 
flerity. Denon’s Travels, vol. ii. p. 236. 297. 

Apottinis Fanum, or Temple of Apollo, a town of Lydia, 
according to the periplus of Scylax, which became a bi- 
fhop’s fee. This is alfothe name of a place of Africa 
propria, according to Ptolemy, fituate probably north-eaft 
of Tabraca. 

Apvottinis infula, an ifland of Africa, according to 
Steph. Byz. 

Apvottinis /ucus, a grove confecrated to Apollo in that 
part of Cifalpine Gaul called Tranfpadana, among the Libici, 
to the north-weft of Vercellz. 

Apottinis oppidum, a {mall town of Ethiopia, in the 
country of the Megabores, according to Pliny. ; 

Apvottinis Pha/iii portus, a port of Greece, attributed 
by Pliny to the Ozole Locrians. . 

Apouuinis promontorium, Ras-Zebib, was fituated to the 
eaft of Utica, and to the north of Carthage. Another 
promontory of the fame name is placed by M. d’Anville 
after Ptolemy, in Mauritania Czfarienfis, north-welt of Cz- 
farea. 

APOLLINIS regio, a name given to the country of Ethi- 
opia. 

Pte aie templum, or Temple of Apollo, was fituated 
in Thrace, and called Zerinthium. Another of this 
name was fituated in Lycia, upon the gulf of Myra. An- 
other was in Theflaly, upon the Pelafgic gulf, near Pas 

af. 

e Apotwinis urbs, or city of Apollo, was 2 name given to 
Delos, called alfo A ftena, in the ifle of Delos. 
APOLLO, in Entomology, a Species of PAPILIO, 
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fetion Parnaffius. "The wings are white fpotted with black : 
r fide of the polterior wings are four eye-fhaped 
ion the underfide fix. It inhabits Europe and 
Siberia : and is the papit1o RMEA Of Poda. Gmelir 

Aporco, in ATythology, a pagan deity worlhipped by the 
Greeks and Romans. Cicero(De Nat. Deor. |. ili. c. 
Oper. t. ii. p. 635. ed. Olivet.) difting uihhes four deities of this 
name: the firft’ and the molt ancient was the fon of Val- 
can, and the guardian of Athens ; the fecond was the fon 
of a Corybant, and born in Crete ; the third was the fon 
of Jupiter and Latona, who was born in the ifland of Delos 
at the fame time with his filter Diana, and who was, ac- 
cording to Eufebius, the moft ancient of the three, and, in 
many refpeéts, the moft celebrated ; the fourth was born 
in Arcadia, and called by the Arcades, Nomius, or the legil- 
lator, becaufe he ena&ted laws for them. Of thelfe four, 
the three laft were Greeks, and the firft an Egyptian, who, 
according to Herodotus, was the fon of Offris and Ifis, and 
called Orus or Horus. Paufanias agrees with Herodotus, 
and ranks Apollo among the Egyptian divinities. Diodorus 
Siculus alfo, after faying that fis had invented the practice 
of medicine, adds, that fhe taught this art to her fon Orus, 
named Apollo, who was the lait of the gods that reigned 
in Egypt. Indeed, allthe Grecian fables and mythologies 
may be eafily traced to Egypt. ‘To this purpofe, it is ob- 
ferved, that if the Apollo of the Greeks was faid to be the 
fon of Jupiter, it was becaufe Horns, the Apollo of the 
Egyptians, had for his father Ofiris, whom the Greeks con- 
founded with Jupiter. If the Greek Apollo was reckoned 
the god of eloquence, mufic, médicine, and poetry, the 
reafon was, that Ofiris, the fymbol of the fun among the 
Egyptians, as well as his fon Horus, had there taught thofe 
liberal arts. If the Greek Apollo was the god and con- 
du€tor of the mufes, it was becaufe Ofiris carried with 
him, in his expedition to India, finging women and muficians. 
The parallel might be purfued, and fufficient evidence is 
thus obtained, that the true Apollo was that of Egypt. 
Cicero fays (De Nat. Deor. 1. ii. c. 27. Oper. t. ii. p. 578.), 
that Apollo is a Greek name, and that he reprefents the 
fun; and that the fun is fo called, becaufe this luminary is 
alone fo great compared with the other ftars, or becaufe 
this alone appears when it is rifen, all the others being 
obfcured. Accordingly the etymology may be deduced 
from « priv. and odd, many; asthe Latins derive /ol 
from folus, alone. Voffius thinks (De Idol. vol. i. lL. i. 
C. 17. p- 391.), that the Apollo of Greece and Rome was 
the fame as the Abelion of the eaft ; and Abelion was, 
in the etymological fyftem of Bryant (Mythol. voli. p. 17), 
acombination of the terms Ab-E]-Eon, denoting ‘‘ Pater 
fummus Sol’’, or “ Pater Deus Sol.’? The fun was alfo 
worfhipped, adds this writer, under the title of Abaddon ; 
which, as we are informed by the Evangelift, was the fame 
as Apollo, or as he terms him (Rev. c. ix. v. 11), AvohAuwy, 

Apollo has been peculiarly diftinguifhed by the poets, 
in preference to the other deities ; and many extraordinary 
difcoveries and performances have been afcribed to him. 
He has been efteemed the inventor of all the fine arts, fuch 
as poetry, mufic, and eloquence, and regarded as the pro- 
tector of the poets, muficians, and orators. No one has 
performed like him on the lyre ; and he has been thought 
to poflefs an intimate acquaintance with all the fecret pow- 
ers of medicine. The mufes were under his prote¢tion, 
and he prefided on Mount Parnaflus at all their concerts. 
None of the gods was endowed to the fame degree with him- 
felf, with the knowledge of faturity ; and therefore he was 
the god of divination, and had a greater number of oracles 


than any other deity. Of thefe the Delphian claimed the 
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firft rank on account of its antiquity, truth, and the perfpi« 
cn ty of its anfwers, a3 well as the magniticence of its (truc- 
tues, the varicty and value of its Anathemata or prefents, and 
the multitudes that reforted thither. ‘here were others at 
Cirrha, Delos, among the Miletians, at Abe, at Claros, 
at Lariffa, in Bootia at Eutrefis, Teyyre, and Ptous, at 
Orope in Eubaa, at Corype in Thelflaly, at Hybla, at 
Ichi in Macedonia, &c. He had alfo temples through all 
Greece and Italy ; and he was honoured and worthipped, as 
the reprefentative of the fun, among the Gauls and Britons. 
It has indeed been doubted whether Apollo was a real per- 
fonage, or merely a fymbolical deity reprefenting the fun. 
Voflius (wi fupra) adopts the latter opinion, and maintains 
that there was never any other Apollo befides the fun: 
thus he was ftyled the fon of Jupiter, becaufe that god 
was reckoned by the ancients, the maker of the world. His 
mother was called Latona, fignifying *‘ hidden,”’ becaufe 
all things were enveloped in the obfcurity of Chaos, before 
the creation of the fun. He is reprefented as a beardlefs 
youth, becaufe the fun never grows old and decays ; and 
his bow and arrows denote his piercing beams. Befides, ac- 
cording to this writer, all the ceremonies that were per- 
formed to his honour bore an obvious relation to the great 
fource of light which he reprefented. It is in vain then, he 
concludes, to feek for any other divinity than the fun, which 
was adored under the name of Apollo. There is reafon, 
however, to imagine, that there might have exiited fome 
illuftrious perfonage named Apollo, who after his apotheo- 
fis was made the emblem or fymbol of the fun; as we 
know to have béen the cafe with refpect to the Egyptian 
deities, Horus and Ofiris. 

To the diftinguifhing qualities above enumerated and 
afcribed to Apollo, the poets have joined beauty, graceful- 
nefs, eternal youth, and the art of charming the ear by the 
{weetnefs of his eloquence, and the melodious founds of his 
lyre, and of thus captivating both gods and men. Accord- 
ingly he is principally diflinguifhed in ancient ftatues by the 
beauty of his face, and the gracefulnefs of his figure: and 
hence Virgil (En. iii, v. 119.) calls him ‘the beauti- 
ful ;?? and Tibullus (I. ii. el. 3. v.11.), “ the well-fhaped 
god.” Weneed not wonder then at the amours and love- 
conquefts that have been attributed to him. His mufical 
contefts, and fome of his other feats, will be related in their 
proper places, in the courfe of this work. See Marsyas, 
Mipas, Pan, Pytruon, and THamyris. 

Apollo is ufually reprefented as a beautiful, beardlefs 
youth, with long hair (hence called “ intonfus and crinitus ;?? 
Ovid. Trift. iii. 1. 60.), holding a bow and arrows in his 
right hand, and in his left hand a lyre or harp. He is 
crowned with laurel, which was facred to him, and from 
this circumftance his favourite poets wore the fame crown. 
In the charater of the fun, his head is furrounded with 
rays. He is often reprefented on the coins of the Syrian 
princes. Theanimals confecrated to him were the wolf and 
hawk, as fymbols of his piercing eyes; the crow and raven, 
from their fuppofed faculty of predicting the future; the 
cock, from his announcing the dawn of morning and rifing 
of the fun; the grafshopper, on account of his tuneful powers, 
recorded and celebrated by Anacreon (od. 43); and the fwan, 
partly from his prediétion of futurity, and partly from his 
extraordinary vocal powers. The various appellations which 
were appropriated to Apollo, were derived either from fome 
of his chief attributes, or from the places where he was. 
worfhipped. It would be endlefs to enumerate them all: we 
fhall therefore content ourfelves with fome of the principal, 
and refer for their more particular explanation to the articles 
under which they occur. He was called dian, in reference 
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to Actium $ Axcizoxouns, in his hymn, attributed to Homer ; 
and * Intonfus,” by Propertius, Ovid, &c. on account of his 
long hair; Alexicacus, from his power of healing ; Arcifenens 
and drgyrotoxus, from his bow and arrows made of filver ; 
Comeus, from xov2», on account cf his fine hair, under which 
appellation he was worfhipped at Seleucia ; Confervator, ona 
golden medal of Aurelian ; Corypaus, from Corype, where he 
had an oracle; Cynthixs, from a mountain of this name in De- 
los ; Delian, from Delos ; Delphian, from Delphi ; Didymeus ; 
ExajJoros, or longe ejaculatory in allufion to his arrows and the 
rays of the fun; Lafous and Latonian, from his mother La- 
tona ; Medicus, from his being the inventor of medicine 5 Na- 
walis, from Auguitus’s having afcribed his victory at Ac- 
tium to him ; Nouzios, or Nomius, either from his fuperintend- 
ing herds and palturage, or from the fertility which the 
earth derives from the influence of the fun ; Pan, formed of 
aos to ftrike, becaufe he wounded with his arrows ; Pata- 
raeus, from Patara in Lycia, where he had a templeand oracles; 
Phebus, from Phebe the mother of Latona, or from his 
fplendour; Pythian, from his victory over the ferpent Py- 
thon; Smintheus, from owSas, rais, aname given bythe Cretes, 
who, having negleéted his worfhip, were punifhed by the de- 
vaftations of thefe, and refcued by hisinterpofition ; Sortilegus, 
from his prefiding over lots ; T/uraius, from Suez, a gate, be- 
caufe he prefided at the gates, among the Greeks, who 
adorned them with his ttatues; Thymdreus (Virgil AEn. iii. 
85.), from Thymbra, where he had a grove and temple, &c. 

“APOLLO BELVIDERE, in Sculpture, a very celebrated an- 
tique ftatue, elteemed by the majority of artilts the moft 
excellent and fublime of all the ancient produGtions. It was 
found towards the end of the fifteenth century, at Capo 
d’Anzo, upon the fea-coaft, about twelve leagues from 
Rome, in the ruins of ancient Antinm. It was purchafed 
by pope Julius II. when only cardinal, and placed in his 
palace near the church of Santi Apoftoli; but foon after, 
being made pope, he removed it to the Belvidere of the 
Vatican; from whence it takes its name, and where it was 
for three hundred years the admiration of the world ; until 
Rome was taken and plundered by the French, who have 
tranfported this divine ftatue to the mufeum at Paris. 

The marble ovt of which this ftatue was worked, is of 
fo peculiar a kind, as to occafion much doubt about the 
quarry it was taken from. The fculptors of Rome are all 
of opinion that the marble is Grecian ; with the exception 
of.one or two, who call it marble of Luni or Carrara. 
However pofitive thefe opinions may be, it came mott pro- 
bably from a quarry totally unknown at this day. 

Some accounts have itated, that this {tatue was the work 
of Agathias the Ephefian; but the French artifts, who 
were fent to Rome at the time of the incurfion of the French 
into Italy, to explore the different works of art and their 
hiftory, ftate that the author is certainly unknown. 

This ftatue is a ftanding figure, almoft naked, and more 
than feven feet in height: it has a freedom, grace, and ma- 
jefty in the whole attitude, and efpecially in the turn of the 
head, that furpaffes any other antique known. The god is 
here reprefented with his quiver hanging behind his right 
fhoulder, and his pallium over his left arm, which is extend- 
ed, and has in the hand-the remains of a bow, out of which 
he is fuppofed to have juft difcharged an arrow at the fer- 
pent Python. On this account the ftatue is called Apollo 
Pythius. The mind of the god is here fo nobly exhibited, 
that without faying too much, he evidently appears watch- 
ing the event of his aim ; but with fuch confidence and ma- 
jetty, as proceed from a certainty of fuccefs in the attempt ; 
forming a fublime contraft to the tremulous anxiety of Di- 
fcobulon, who, in another ftatue, is reprefented as haying 
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juft thrown the difeus. On the flump of a tree, introduced 
in order to ftrengthen the figure, is executed a ferpent, the 
fymbol of phyfic, of which Apollo was god. To defcribe 
this figure in few words; it is a complete compofition of 
fublimity, elegance, activity, and youthful beauty. The 
right fore-arm and the left hand, which were wanting, have 
been reltored by Giovanni Angelo da Montorfoli, pupil of 
Michael Angelo. 

In the eighth year of the French Republic, Bonaparte, 
accompanied by the third conful Lebrun, was prefent at the 
inauguration of this ftatue ; and on the occation, a bronze 
tablet was prefented, in the name of the artilts, by Citizen 
Vien, and placed on the pedeftal of the ftatue, on which 
was engraved the following infcription : 


La ftatue d’Apollon, qui s’éléve fur ce piédeftal 
trouvée 2 Antium fur la fin du XV° fiécle, 
placée au Vatican par Jules II. au commencement du XVI’, 
conquife an V, de la République par l’armée d’ Italie, 
fous les ordres du géneral Bonaparte, 

a été fixée ici le 21 Germinal, an VIII. 
premiere annee de fon confulat. 

On the oppofite fide of the pedeftal is engraved : 

Bonaparte, I‘ Conful. 
Cambacerés, II* Conful. 
Lebrun, III* Conful. 
Lucien Bonaparte, Miniftre de intérieur. 

Befides the above, there are many other ftatues of Apol- 
lo; fome of which poffefs great merit. In the Villa Medi- 
cis were the following. 

One {maller than life, grouped with a figure of the God 
Pan, who is teaching him to play on the fyrinx. (One, the 
fame as this, was in poffeffion of the Earl of Befborough at 
Roehampton. ) 

Another Apollo, leaning his left elbow on the ftump of 
a tree; his right arm refts upon his head. A very elegant 
and beautiful ftatue. The left arm and the feet are modern. 
This is called the Apollo de Medicis. 

Another, leaning on the ftump of a tree; with his legs 
crofled. This was originally playing on a lyre ; though the 
lyre is now wanting. Over the tree hangs the pallium of 
Apollo, and at the bottom is a fwan. The air of the head, 
and the {weep of the body of this figure, are very elegant. 

Two others, of the fame defign ; except that their heads 
are more elevated. ‘Thefe are not quite equal in merit to 
the firit. 

Another, is alfo leaning on the ftump of a tree, with his 
lyre: very fine. 

In the palace Farnefe, was an Apollo of black marble, 
leaning on his lyre, with his right hand over his head. 

Another in the palace Giultiniani, where he holds the 
fkin of Marfyas : very fine. i 

A group of Apollo and Marfyas was in the palace Chigi, 
in which Apollo has one hand on the fhoulder of Marfyas, 
with a knife inthe other. ‘They regard each other, in this 
group, with an expreflion that is furprizingly well told. 
The air of Apollo’s head is divine. 

There are fome {mall beautiful ftatues of Apollo at Wil- 
ton houfe: feveral at Paris, and very many in different 
parts of Europe, befides a great many celebrated buftos 
and baffo-relievos. 

Apotto was alfo the name of a kind of pantomime dance, 
which exhibited fome actions of this god: 

APOLLODORUS, in Biography, a grammarian of 
Athens, was the fon of Afclepiades, and a difciple of Ari- 
ftarchus the grammarian, and of the two ftvic philofophers 
Panetius and Diogenes the Babylonian. He flourifhed about 
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the rsSth olympiad, or 148 years before Clirit, under Pto- 
lemy Philometor. None of his works are extant befid 
books of his * Bibliotheca,’’ which contain the 


s three 


fabulous 
hiftory of the Grecian divinities and heroes, from Inachus, 
who is believed to have founded the kingdom of the Argivi 
in the time of Abraham, to the time of ‘Thefeus, prince of 
Athens. This hillory was written in the reign of Attalus 
king of Pergamus, who died in the 3d year of che 160th 
olympiad, or 138 years before Chrift. Scaliger pronounces 
this to be a very ingenious and elegant performance, from 
which we may derive fome acquaintance with ancient hiftory, 
as the fables are founded on hiltorical truth, and as the perfons 
whom it records aétually exilted, though their actions are 
exaggerated or difruifed. He adds, that we may extract from 
Apollodorus a more certain and better founded chronology, 
than from the rhapfodies of Beroa and Voffius is of 
opinion, that by feparating the fabulous ftories from real 
events, we may form from his writings a true hiltory. The 
firft edition of this work was publifhed by Spolatinus at 
Rome, in 1555, Svq.; but the belt edition is that of Gale, 
among “ the five ancient Greek writers of fabulous hiftory ;”’ 
to which he kas annexed notes, and a genealogical table, in 
1655. Fabr. Bibl. Grec. |. ili. c. 27. t. il. p. 660, &e 

A poLtioporvus, afamous Athenian painter, flourifhedabout 
the year before Chrilt 408. He is faid to have poflefled the 
refources, in which his predeceffor Polygnotus failed, and 
to have diverfified the tone of his colours, and to have pro- 
duced a happy mixture of light and fhade. Hefychius fays, 
that he was fo fenfible of his fuperiority in the exercife of 
his art, that he wore a fort of regal tiara, as the prince of his 
profeffion. Zeuxis improved upon his difeovery, and Apol- 
lodorus, in a poem written on the occaficn, records and 
exalts that of his rival. ‘* I had difcovered,”’ fays he, ‘* for 
the diftribution of fhades, fecrets unknown till our days; 
they have been wreited from me; the art is in the hands of 
Zeuxis.” Pliny, Hift. Nat. 1. xxxv. c. g. Anacharfis’s 
Travels, vol. i. p. 445. 

Apo.tioporus, a famous archite@, was born at Damaf- 
cus, and flourifhed under Trajan and Adrian. In the year 
of Chrift 104, he built the ftone bridge over the Danube, 
which was one of the moft confiderable works of Trajan ; 
and he alfo conftruéted the edifices round the Forum Traja- 
num in Rome, among which were a triumphal arch, and 
the fculptured column of Trajan, now exifting. His of- 
fenfive reply to Adrian, who {eems to have envied his ta~ 
lents and fame, was refented with a feverity which mutt be 
univerfally condemned. Whilit Apollodorus was converf- 
ing with Trajan on fome plans of architecture, Adrian inter- 
fered, and gave an opinion, which the artilt treated with con- 
tempt : “ Go,” fays he, “and paint gourds,” (an amufement 
which Adrian was fond of,) “for youjare very ignorant of the 
fubje& on which we are converling.”” When Adrian be- 
came emperor, the affront was rensembered, and it prevent- 
ed Apollodorus from being employed : nor was the opinion, 
which Apollodorus gave with refpect to the plans of a 
fumptuons temple of Venus, which the emperor was build- 
ing, at all conciliatory. Adrian, meanly jealous, and inex- 
cufably revengeful, banifhed the archite&; and having 
canfed him to be accufed of various crimes, put him to 
death. Crevier’s Rom. Empr. vol. vii. p. 171. Gen. Did. 

ApoLttoporus, born at Lemnos, was phyfician to Pto- 
lemy Soter, to whom he is faid by Pliny to have dedicat- 
eda book on the qualities and ufe of wine. There were 
two other phyficians of that name, both mentioned by Pliny ; 
one of them is fuppofed to have invented an antidote againit 
the bite ofa viper, defcribed by Galen. Haller, Bibl. 
Med, Pract. 
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APOLLONIA, in Antiquity, fealts facred to Apollo at 


Egialea. It is faid, that Apollo, after the defeat of Py- 
thon, having retired to Egialea with his filter Diana, wag 
driven thence by the inhabitants, and obliged to feck a re. 
treat in the land of Crete, Ina litde while, a playzue made 
great ravages in this place, and upon confulting the oracle, 
information was received, that feven young women, and as 
many young men, fhould be fert to Apollo and Diana to 
requelt their return to Moialea. As foon as thefe deities 
arrived, the plague ceafed ; and in commemoration of this 
event, they annually deputed the fame number of young 
women to go, as it were, in fearch of Apollo and Diana. 

Arorionra, in Biography, a female Chri'tian Martyr of 
Alexandria, was of an advanced age at the beginning of the 
Decian perfecution, in 248, and yet fell a facrifice to her 
profeffion, Her perfecutors truck her upon the cheeks, and 
beat outall her teeth ; then lighting a fire without the city, 
they threatened to burn her ave, unlefs fhe would join with 
them in pronouncing certain profane words ; but fhe begging 
a fhort refpite, and being releafed, threw herfelfinto the fire, 
and was confumed to afhes. Eufeb. Eccl. Hitt. lib. vice. 44. 
p: 237. Lardner’s Works, vol. vii. p. 147. 

Apo.ionia, in Ancient Geography, the name of feveral 
ancient cities; viz. a town of Aflyria, fituate, according to 
Steph. Byz. between Pabylon and Suza. M. d’Anville 
places it upon the river Delas, to the north-calt of Arte- 
mita.— A town of Paleftine, between Cafarea and Joppa, 
called Apollonias by M. d’Anville, and placed to the north- 
weft cf Antipatris. It was re-eftablifhed by Gabinius, pre- 
fident of Syria, after having fuffered much in wars of 
this provincy,—A town which fome authors place in Pifidia, 
but which M. d’Anville places in Caria, near the Meander, 
at fome diftance to the welt of Antiochia Mzandri.i—A 
town of Myfia, aecording to Steph. Byz.—A town of Afia 
Minor, in Bithynia, on the north bank of a lake of the fame 
name, and near the Rhyndachus, now Abouillona: this 
was once a city of great note, and maintained its luitre till 
the reign of the emperor Alexis Comnenus, when it was 
taken and pillaged by the Turks. Apollo is reprefented 
on the reverfe of feveral medals of this city. There are 
many Imperial Greek medals that have been ftruck in this 
city, in honeur of M. Aurelius Verus, Septimius Severus, 
Caracalla, Gordian, Plautilla, and Geta. —A town of Pon- 
tus, according to Pliny.—A town of the {mall ifland of 
Syphnos, one of the Cyclades. A town of Thrace, now 
Sizeboli, fituate on the fouth fide of a {mall gulf of the 
Euxine fea: this town was ruined by Lucullus, when he 
was governor of Macedonia.—A town of Macedonia in 
Chalcidica, fituate upon the Chabrius to the north of Chal- 
cis. Another town in Macedonia, in Mygdonia, fouth-eaft 
of Theffalonica, and fouth-weit of Amphipolis. A town 
dependent on Macedonia, when it extended to the weftas 
faras the Adriatic fea. It was fituate at a {mall diftance 
north of the Aous, and was an epifcopal fee.—A town of 
the Phocide, on mount Parnaffus, and formerly called Era- 
nus, and alfo Cypariffus.—A town in an iflandnear Acar 
nania.—A town of Sicily, near the promontory of Pachinum, 
where was 2 temple of Apollo. The medals of bronze 
ftruck in this city, had the legend “« Tauromenitan.”—A 
town of Crete, near Gnoflus, according to Steph. Byz.— 
finother town of Crete, formerly called Eleuthera. It was, 
fays Steph. Byz. the country of Linus, and of Diogenes 
the phyfician.—An_ ifland in the vicinity of Lycia, Steph, 
Byz.—A town of Lybia—A town of the Cyrenaica, te- 
wards the north weft, and near the fea. Under the lower 
empire it took the name of Sozufa, and its modern name is 
MMarxa-Sufa.—A_ town of Llyria, on the Ionian fea, near 
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Epidamnus, and not far from the port of Oricum, accord- 
ing to Herodotus. 

Apvoxtronta, Cape, in Geography, a promontory on the 
Ivory coalt of Africa, in N. lat. 42 50’, and in the midway 
between Rio Suero da Cofta, and Cape Threepoints, from 
which it is diftant W. by N. 15 leagues, It is remarkable 
for its height, and the lofty trees with which it is covered, 
The furf at the Cape is fo violent that no boats can land 
there ; and though it has a fort, it is of little or no im- 

ortance. 

APOLLONIAN fyperbola and Parabola, in Mathema- 
tics. See Hypersora, Parasova, and Conic SEcTIoNS. 

APOLLONIATIS, in Ancient Geography, a country of 
Aiffyria, fo called from its metropolis Apollonia, lay ealt of 
Adiabene, and is placed by Ptolemy between the rivers 
Gorgus and Silla. . 

APOLLONIUS Peaceus, in Biography, an eminent 
mathematician of Perga in Phamphylia, flourifhed under the 
reign of Prolemy Euergetes, about 240 years before Chrift. 
He ftudied under the difciples of Euclid at Alexandria, and 
there laid the foundation of that celebrity which entitled 
him to the dikinguifhing appellation of the “ Great Geo- 
metrician.’? Of the various mathematical works which he 
is faid to have compofed, the only one now extant is his 
Treatile on the Conic Sections; and even this has been 
tranfmitted to us in an imperfe& ftate. It appears by the 
author’s dedicatory epiflle to Eudemus, to have originally 
confilted of eight books, but of thefe feven only remain. 
Heraclius, in a life of Archimedes, charges Apollonius 
with having appropriated to himfelf the difcoveries and writ- 
ings of that eminent mathematician ; but Eutocius repels the 
charge, and vindicates him from any difhoneft plagiarifm. 
Whillt it might naturally be imagined that he would avail 
himfelf ofsthe works of his predeceffors, it neverthelefs fuf- 
ficiently appears, that he has made feveral valuable improve- 

-ments on Euclid and Archimedes. Enxtocius informs us, 
that before the time of Apollonius, it was ufual for mathe- 
maticians to deduce the properties of the conic feétions 
from three different forts of cones; thofe of the parabola 
from a right-angled cone; thofe of the ellipfe from an 
acute cone; and thofe of the hyperbola from an obtufe 
‘cone ; becaufe they admitted only one mode of cutting the 
cone, which was by a plane perpendicular to the fide: but 
Apollonius, by varying the pofition or inclination of the 
cutting plane, derived all thefe feCtions from any fingle cone. 
This valuable improvement, now univerfally adopted, had 
been for a confiderable time afcribed by Eutocius, Pappus, 
and others, to Apollonius. Guido Ubaldus, however, in 
his Commentary on the 2d book of Archimedes’s ** Equi- 
ponderantes,” publifhed at Pifa, in 1585, has fhewn, that 
he was acquainted with this method of obtaining the feveral 
fe€tions of the cone. Archimedes is faid to have appropri- 
ated the name of parabola to one of thefe fections ; and the 
appellations of ellipfe and hyperbola are faid to have been 
introduced by Apollonius, in imitation, probably, of the 
former. However this be, it is univerfally allowed, that 
the conic feétions of Apollonius rank among the mott 
valuable remains of antiquity. he firft four books have 
been preferved in the original Greek ; and the 5th, 6th, 
and 7th, have been tranfmitted to us in an Arabic tranfla- 
tion. The tranflation of Apollonius’s conics was begun 
under the caliph Almamon, in the year 830; and Thebit 
Ben Corah took pains to revife and augment it with that of 
the three laft books, in’ the courfe of the fame century. 
Abalphat made a new tranflation, under the caliph Abu- 
Calighiar, in 994.3 and this vesfion fortunately fei] into the 
hands of Borelli, in the manner recited in the fequel of this 
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article, This celebrated work of Apollonius, in its impere 
fe& {tate of four books, was firlt known among the weitern 
Chriftians towards the middle of the r5th century, when 
Regiomontanus projected an edition of it, which he was 
prevented from completing by his death. In 1537, a Latin 
tranflation was made by Memmius, a noble Venetian, and 
publifhed after his death by his fon, his feems to have 
been the firit edition, and its being the firft was the only 
merit that belonged to it. A better tranflation of the firlt 
four books by Commandinus, with the Commentary of 
Eutocius, and the Lemmas of Pappus, was publifhed at 
Bologna, in 1566; they were alfo printed in 12mo. by H. 
Stephens, at Paris, in 1626; in folio, at Antwerp, in 1555 ; 
and in 4to. at London, by Dr. Barrow, in 1675. he 
lofs of the other three books of Apollonius was much re- 
gretted by the Europeans; and attempts were made to re- 
cover them. Maurolycus, a Sicilian geometrician of the 
16th century, fketched out the theory of the 5th and 6th 
books, and it was publifhed by Borelli, as a Supplement to 
Apollonius, in 1654. Father Richard, the Jefuit, promifed 
a work of the fame nature, but it never appeared : however, 
his prolix Commentary on the firft four books was printed 
at Antwerp, in 1655, in folio, Whilft Viviani was col- 
le€ting materials for the reftoration of the loft books, Golius 
returned from the eaft witha great number of Arabian MSS. 
among which were the feven firft books of Apollonius’s 
Conics. This difcovery was fpeedily announced ; and in 
1644, it was noticed by Merfennus. Golius delayed the 
tranflation that was expeéted ; and in 1658, Borelli, vifiting 
Florence, found in the library of the Medicis, an Arabian 
MS. the Italian title of which announced the eight books 
of Apollonius. Ferdinand JI. duke of Tufcany, gene- 
roufly entrufted him with this MS. which he carried to 
Rome; and with the affiftance of Abraham Ecchellenfis, 
an oriental linguift, it was tranflated into Latin, and pub 
lifhed with notes, and a preface, maintaining that thefe books 
are not {uppofititious, in 1661. The 8th book was {till want- 
ing ; and Golius affirmed, that it was not contained in the 
Greek copies from which the other books were tranflated 
by the Arabians. However, the learned Merfennus, who 
publifhed Apollonius’s Conics, im his ‘* Synopfis of the 
Mathematics,” found an Arabian work of Aben Neden, 
written about the year 1020, in which the 8th book is 
mentioned ; and it is aflerted that all the books were extant 
in Arabic. A fplendid edition of all the eight books has 
been publifhed at Oxford, in folio, by Dr. Halley, in 1710 3 
together with the Lemmas of Pappus, and the Commenta- 
ries of Eutocius ; the firft four books in Greek and Latin ; 
the reft in Latin only ; and the laft reftored by the editor. 
An 8vo, edition was alfo publifhed at Oxford by Dr. 
Halley. 

This excellent work was begun by Dr. Gregory, whofe 
death prevented his proteeding farther than the 44th page ; 
and completed by Dr. Halley, with the affiftance derived 
from an Arabic verfion in the Bodleian library, made by 
Thebit Ben Corah; and another Arabic MS. in the fame 
library, made by Abdolmelech Schirazita, a Perfian, about 
600 years ago, and brought out of the Ealt by Chriftianus 
Ravius, and principally the MS. of Golius, purchafed of 
his heirs by Dr. Marth, archbilhop of Armagh, and com- 
municated to him for the public benefit. This MS. con- 
tains the firft {even books of Apollonius’s Conics; was tran- 
flated by Thebit Ben Corah ; and after feveral amendments, 
completed, in 1303, at Maraga, a city on the confines of 
Media and Affyria. 

With refpect ‘to the conic fections, we fhall merely ob 
ferve, that their properties are derived in the molt feientific 
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and fatisfaQory manner from: the cone; and this has been 
done by feveral moderns, and among others, with peculiar 
advantage, by Dr. Hamilton. Others have, in a manner 
more operofe, deduced their properties from deferiptions of 
the feveral curves on a plane; anda late very inrenious at- 
tempt, which, in the conftru&ion and demonttration, 1s 
almott wholly original, has been made to deduce all the 
properties of the three conic fections, from the 24th pro- 
pofition of fir Ifaac Newton’s Univerfal Arithmetic, in Mr. 
Walker’s Treatife on the Conic Sections,”’ the firft book 
of which was publifhed in London, in 1794. 

The other writings of Apollonius, mentioned by Pappus, 
are the following: ‘ The Seétion of a Ratio, or propor- 
tional Se@tions ;”? * The Seé&ion of a Space;”? “ Deter- 
minate Seéetion ;”? * The Tangencies ;” The Inclinations;” 
« The Plane Loci 3”? each of thefe comprehended in two 
books. Pappus delivers many Lemmas relating te them ; 
and attempts have been made for reftoring them by modern 
mathematicians. Montucla, Hift. des Math. tom. 1. p. 243 
—253. Voff. de Scient. Math. Fabric. Bib. Grae. lb. it. 
ce. 22. § 17. tom. ii. p. 556. Gen. Dict. Halley’s Preface. 

Apoutonivus, furnamed Difcolus, or the Jean, on account 
of the poverty of his condition, a celebrated grammarian of 
Alexandria, livedin the reigns of Adrian, and Antoninus Pius. 
Such was his indigence, that having no money to buy paper, 
he was obliged to write on oyfter fhells. Prifcian prefers 
Apollonius ‘and his fon Herodian to all preceeding gram- 
marians, and profeffes to follow Apollonius as his guide. 
His treatife “on Syntax,’’ written in Greek, is highly 
commended by Prifcian. A correé&t edition of this work, 
with a Latin tranflation and notes, was publifhed in 4to. at 
Frankfort, by Sylburgius, in 1590. Another treatife 
afcribed to this writer, intitled, * Isopses Souporsecty or 
Wonderful Hittories,”” was publifhed, with other pieces, by 
Antonius Liberalis, Phlegon and Antigonus, and the works 
of M. Antoninus, in 8vo. at Bafil, in 1568; anda better 
edition in 4to. at Leyden, in 1620, by Meurfius. Suidas. 
Fabr. Bibl. Gree. lib. v. c. 7. 

Apottontius Rhodius, fo called from his long refidence 
at Rhodes, was a native of Alexandria, and flourifhed in 
the 3d century before Chrift, under Ptolemy Euergetes. 
Callimachus was his preceptor, by whom he was feverely 
fatirized for his ingratitude ; and he fucceeded Eratoithenes 
in the care of the Alexandrian library. Of his works, the 


moft diltinguifhed is a poem, in four books, on the Argo-’ 


nautic expedition. The author, mortified by the cenfures 
paffed upon it at its firft publication, removed to Rhodes, 
and opened a fchool of rhetoric; but having afterwards cor- 
rected and improved it, the Rhodians applauded it, and con- 
ferred on him the freedom of the city. This poem has been 
differently appreciated both by ancient and medern critics. 
Quin@ilian and Longinus give it only the praife of medio- 
crity, and reprefent it as having no claim to real genius, 
and as difplaying the rhetorician rather than the poet. By 
others it has been commended as exhibiting beauties of a 
fentimental and defcriptive kind ; and Virgil! has borne tefti- 
mony to its value, by copying feveral incidents from the re- 
lation of the loves of Medea and Jafon, into his beautiful 
ftory of Dido and Eneas. Rapin, in his ‘ Reflections 
upon Poetry,” (Part ii. Refl. 15.) declares, that his ftyle 
has no manner of elevation or fublimity, and that the ftruc- 
ture of the fable is very injudicious ; that the catalogue of 
the Argonauts is deftitute of variety; and that the poem 
becomes extremely languid from the firft book: befides, 
Apollonius has egregioufly erred in making this expedition 
to continue but four months. 


The bett editions of the * Argonautics,” are Apoll. Rhod. 
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impref. in literis majufeulis, ed, princeps; 4to. Florent. 1406. 
Apoll. Rhod. Gr. ed. 2d. 8vo. apud Ald. 1513. Apoll. Rhod. 
Gr. with the Scholia. gto. FH. Stephan. 1574. Apoll. Rhod. 
Gr. & Lat. by Hoelzlin, Leyden. 8vo. 1641. Gen. Dict. 

Apottonius, a famous Rhodian fculptor. The fame 
who, with his contemporary Taurifcus, executed the cele- 
brated groups of Niobe in the Villa Medicis; and of Ze- 
thus and Amphion, in the Farnefe palace, 

Apvo.ttonius, a Roman fenator and Chriftian martyr, 
lived in the time of Commodus, and fuffered death at 
Rome, probably in the year 186 or 187. Being accufed 
before Perennis, prefect of the pretorium, he pronounced 
an eloquent apology for the faith before the fenate ; and was 
then fentenced by their decree, to have his legs broke, and 
then to be beheaded: according to an ancient law, which 
enaéted, that if any Chriflian were in a court of juftice, he 
fhould be punifhed, unlefs Ne denied himfelf to be a Chriftian. 
Eufebius ays, that he was celebrated for learning and phi. 
lofophy ; and Jerom mentions him among fome of the moft 
eminent Chriltian writers. Zufeb. Eccl. Hilt. l. v.c. 21. p. 1893 
Lardner’s works, vol. ii. p. 303. Vv. vill. p. 339- 

Apottonius, a fophilt and grammarian, was the pre- 
ceptor of Apion, and lived in the time of Julius and Au- 
guftus Cefar. He was the author of a Greek lexicon to 
the Iliad and Odyfley of Homer, which was publifhed for 
the firft time with a Latin tranflation, after remaining long 
unknown, in 2 volumes gto. by J. Baptilt de Villoifin, at 
Paris, in 1773, under the title of ** Apollonii Sophilt Lexi- 
con Grecum lliadis & Odyfke.” Nouv. Dié. Hitt. 

Apo.tonivs, a ftoic philofopher, was a native of Chalcis 
in Syria, and a preceptor of Marcus Aurelius. When this 
ftoic came to Rome, at the requeft of Titus Antoninus, in- 
flead of haftening to take the charge of his princely fcholar, 
he replied to a meflage fent to him by the emperor defiring 
his attendance; ‘* It is not fit for the mafter to go to his 
{cholar, but for the fcholar to come to his mafter.”? Anto- 
ninus, upon receiving this arrogant and rude reply, mildly 
and jocofely faid, ** Apollonius could come from Syria to 
Rome, but cannot come from his houfe to the palace.” 
Crevier’s Rom. Emp. vol. iii. p. 241. 

Apottonius Tyaneus, a Pythagorean philofopher and 
notorious impottor, was born about the commencement of the 
Chriftian era, at T'yana, a city of Cappadocia. At 14 years 
of age he was {ent by his father to Tarfus, to be inftru@ed 
by Euthydemus a rhetorician; but diffatisfied with the luxury 
and indolence of the inhabitants, he removed with his pre= 
ceptor to /Egw, in which there was a temple of Ai{culapius. 
Here he acquainted himfelf with the doctrines of the Pla- 
tonifts, Stoics, Peripatetics, and Epicureans : but the Pytha- 
gorean tenets and difcipline being more confonant to his own 
views and temper, attached his chief regard; and he made 
choice of Euxenus for his preceptor in philofophy, and deter- 
mined to conform in the ftri€tett manner to the Pythagorean 
difcipline. Accordingly he abftamed from animal food, and 
lived wholly upon fruits and herbs ; he made no ufe of the 
fkins of animals for his clothing ; he went bare-footed, and 
fuffered his hair to grow to its full length ; and he {pent the 
greateft part of his time in the temple of /Efculapius with 
the priefts, by whom he was much admired, and whc, with- 
out doubt, initiated him by their adulation and inltruétion 
into the myfteries of impofture. During his abode at Age, 
he does not feem to have attempted any thing miraculous, 
but availed himfelf of the authority of the god, in whofe 
temple he refided, to enforce moral leffons. ‘To an Affyrian 
youth, who repaired to A:{culapius for the cure of a dropfy 
occafioned by intemperance, he recommended abftinence, and 
thus cured his difeate, A wealthy citizen, who was profufe 
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in his facrifices and oblations in the temple, that he might 
obtain the rettoration of an eye that had been loft in punifh- 
ment of conjugal infidelity, Apollonius difmiffed as un- 
worthy of admiffion into the temple: and he alfo inftructed 
the people who reforted thither, that when they entered 
into the temples of the wife, jult, and all-knowing gods, they 
fhould pray for obtaining what it is fit for them to receive ; 
and that the wicked, however lavifh they might be in the 
difpofal of their wealth, would be rejected; becaufe they 
made.their offerings not to honour the deity, but to purchafe 
exemption from deferved punifhment. Upon the death of 
his father, he attended his funeral at Tyana, and having 
given the greateft part of his wealth to his brother, and ad- 
monifhed him to reform his vicious condu@&, he returned 
to /Ege, where he erected a temple, and eftablifhed a fchool 
of philofophy. In order to qualify himfelf for the office of 
preceptor in the Pythagorean philofophy, he determined to 
pafs through the noviciate of five years’ filence, which the 
Pythagorean fyitem required; and during this period he 
chiefly refided in Pamphylia and Cilicia, conveying inftruc- 
tion and admonition by his looks and geltures. At Afpenda 
he is faid to have quelled a tumult occafioned by famine, and 
to have relieved the diltrefled people, by writing on a tablet 
the following reproof to the covetous engroffers of the grain ; 
« The earth, the common mother of all, is juft; but ye, be- 
ing unjuft, would make her a bountiful mother to you alone : 
detift trom your iniquitous proceedings, or ye fhall no longer 
be fuffered to live.” The terrified corn-merchants opened 
the granaries, the people were fupplied, and the tumult was 
fuppréffed. When his term of filence was expired, he vifit- 
ed Antioch, Ephefus, and other cities, and aflociated chiefly 
with the priefts. At fun-rifing he performed certain reli- 
gious rites, which he difclofed only to thofe who had paffed 
through the difcipline of filence, the reit of the day was 
{pent in the inftruétion of his difciples, and in communi- 
cating counfel and reproof to the people. His ftyle was 
neither too florid nor too refined, but truly Attic. Avoiding 
verbefe declamation, and ironical raillery, he delivered his 
do&rine with concifenefs, and with the authority of a legif- 
lator. Being afked why he did not purfue his inquiries, 
inftead of dogmatically afferting his tenets, he replied; * I 
fought for truth when I was young, it is now my duty to 
teach what I have found; a wife man onght to {peak asa 
law-giver, and make the doétrines which he embraces, in- 
jun@ions to the people.”” Apollonius now refoived to travel 
through diftant nations ; and having propofed his defign to 
fome of his difciples, they declined accompanying him. 
He therefore entered upon his expedition attended only by 
two fervants. At Ninus, however, he engaged Damis as 
his affociate ; and to him he boafted, that he was acquainted 
with all languages, though he had never learned them ; and 
that he even underitood the language of beafts and birds : 
the Affyrian youth believed him, honoured him as a god, 
and accompanied him in his journey. At Babylon, Apol- 
lonius converfed with the magi; and in an interview with 
the king, whom he vifited in his illnefs, he difcourfed fo 
excellently concerning the foul, that the fick monarch ac- 
knowledged to his attendants, that this Greek had taught 
him not only to defpife a kingdom, but even death itfelf. 
At the expiration of the term which he had fixed in his 
prediction, he took his leave of Babylon; and furnifhed 
with camels and provifions for his journey over Caucatus, 
he purfued his route to Taxella, the refidence of Phraotis 
the Indian king. With Phraotis he had many philofophi- 
cal conferences; and being difmiffed with prefents, he was 
recommended to Jarchas, the chief of the Indian philo- 
fophers or gymnofophilts refiding between the Hyphafis 
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and the Ganges. After a vefidence of four months with 
thefe Indian fages, Apollonius returned to Babylon ; and 
from thence pafled into Ionia, where he vifited Ephefus and 
feveral other places, every where reproving the péople for 
their mifcondut, and enforcing the Pythagorean doétrine 
and difcipline. In his vifit to Pergamus and the ancient 
feat of Troy, he paffed a might by himfelf near the tomb of 
Achilles ; and he afterwards informed his companions, that 
by the power of an incantation which he had learned in 
India, he raifed that hero from his tomb, and held a con- 
verfation with him. In the ifland of Lefbos he converfed 
with the prielts of Lefbos, and from thence proceeded to 
Athens. He arrived there at the. time when they were 
performing their facred myfteries, and prefented himfelf for 
initiation, but was refufed becaufe he was an enchanter; at 
a future period, however, he was admitted. After pafling 
through fome other Grecian cities, where he pretended to 
perform miracles and to prediét future events, he purfued 
his courfe through the ifland of Crete to Rome. Juft be- 
fore his arrival, Nero had iffued an edi, that all thofe who 
practifed magic fhould be banifhed from the city. His 
friends were alarmed on his account, and though twenty-fix 
out of the thirty-four perfons who were his ftated affociates, 
deferted him, he perfevered in his purpofe, and under the 
protection of the facred habit obtained admiffion into the 
city, and alfo leave from the conful Telefinus to vifit the 
temples and converfe with the priefts. From Rome, Apol- 
lonius travelled to Spain; and after the death of Nero, he 
returned to Italy in his way to Greece, whence he pro- 
ceeded to Egypt, where Velpafian was trying every ex- 
pedient to eftablith his power. This prince engaged the 
philofopher in his favour; and he in return adapted his 
meafures to the views of the new emperor, and ufed all his 
influence among the people in fupport of Vefpafian’s autho- 
rity. Whilft he was in Egypt, he vifited /Ethiopia; and 
on his return he was favourably received by Titus the fuc- 
ceffor of Vefpafian, to whom he wrote the following laconic 
epiltle, on his refufing a crown of viétory upon his taking 
Jerufalem: ‘ Apollonius to Titus emperor of the Romans 
fendeth greeting : fince you refufe to be applauded for 
bloodfhed and viétory in war, I fend you the crown of 


~moderation ; you know for what kind of merit crowns are 


due.””? Upon the acceffion of Domitian, he was concerned 
in exciting a fedition in Egypt againft that tyrant, and in 
favour of Nerva. An order was iffued for feizing him and 
bringing him to Rome; but as foon as he heard of the or- 
der, he repaired thither of his own accord ; and was brought 
to trial before the pretor Elian, who acquitted him. 
Apollonius now paffed over into Greece, and vifited the 
temple of Jupiter at Olympia, the cave of Trophonius 
in Arcadia, and other celebrated feats of religion; and 
wherever he went the number of his followers increafed. 
At length he fettled at Ephefus, and there eftablifhed 
a Pythagorean {choo}, and had many difciples. Of his 
fate, after he fettled at Ephefus, nothing certain is related. 
The time, the place, and the manner of his death, are 
unknown. It is probable that he lived to an extreme 
old age, and died in the reign of Nerva. After his death, 
Damis became his firft memorialift. His memoirs were 
communicated by a friend, to the empre(s Julia, the wife of 
Severus, and by her to Philoftratus, with a requeft that he 
would tranfcribe and embellifh the narrative. Philoftratus 
undertook the tafk, and fo loaded his account of the life of 
this extraordinary man with marvellous tales, that it is 
very difficult to afcertain the credit due to his narrative. 
He relates, for example, that while the mother of Apol- 
lonius was pregnant, the Egyptian divinity, Proteus, ap- 
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peared to her, and told her that the child fhe fhould bring 
forth was a god; that his birth was attended with a 
celettial light; that. in the /Efeulapean temple at Age he 
predicted future events 5 that at the tomb of Achilles, he 
had a conference with the gholt of that hero; and that 
whillt he was publicly difcourfing at Ephefus, he fuddenly 
pauled, as if ttruck with a panic, and then cried out, * Slay 
the tyrant ;?? at the very inflant when Domitian was cut off 
at Rome. f to thefe tales we add the accounts which 
Philoftratus gives of the efficacy of the mere prefence 
of Apollonius, without the utterance of a fingle word, 
in quelling popular tumults ; of the chains of Prometheus 
which be faw upon mount Caucafus ; of fpeaking trees, 
of pigmies, pheenixes, fatyrs, and dragons, which he met 
with in his ealtern tour; and of other things equally 
wonderful ; it will be impoflible to helitate in afcribing the 
marvellous parts at leaft of Philoftratus’s narrative to his 
ingenuity, or his credulity. Neverthele fs, the narrative 
of Philoitratus, with all its inconfiftencies, was, about a cen- 
tury after its appearance, referred to in preference to other 
accounts of Apollonius then extant, by Hierocles, who firft 
endeavoured to forma comparifon between Chrilt and this 
philofopher ; and Eufebius, in refuting this attack upon 
Chrittianity, admits, in general, the accounts of Philoilratus, 
and fhews that, according to his account, Apollonius does 
not deferve to be compared with Chritt. 

Dr, Lardner indeed has fully fhewn that Philoftratus did 
not write the life of Apollonius with any reference to the 
life of Chrift: and that his defign was to exhibit this 
philofopher as a counterpart to Pythagoras. The narrative 
of Philoftratus may be admitted, in concurrence with other 
collateral evidence, as a fufficient teflimony to the exiftence 
of fuch a man as Apollonius, and to his having been an 
eminent philofopher of the Pythagorean fect, who travelled 
through almoft every part of the civilized world, exhibiting 
an example of ftriét and rigid morality, teaching leffons of 
moral wiidom, and doétrines of fpeculative philofophy, and 
attraGting popular attention and reverence by pretending to 
fupernatural powers. After all, very different opinions have 
been entertained concerning his character. Some have even 
fuppofed that the whole feries of extraordinary events 
related concerning him has been the mere invention of 
Philoftratus and others, for the purpofe of obftructing the 
progrefs of Chriftianity, and providing a temporary fupport 
for the falling editice of paganifm ; and it muit be acknow- 
ledged that feveral writers on the fide of infidelity have 
availed themfelves of his hiltory to calt a fhade over the 
charaéter of Chrilt, and to perplex and weaken the evidence 
afforded by his miracles, of his divine origin and miffion. 
Some, allowing that fuch a perfon as Apollonius exited, of 
which there is no fufficient reafon to doubt, have appre- 
hended that he was intimately acquainted with nature, and 
deeply fkilled in magical arts; and that he applied his 
knowledge and {kill to the purpofes of impofture, that he 
might thus delude a credalous multitude, and induce them 
to believe that he was Something more than human 5 whilft 
others imagine, that he accomplithed his fraudulent defigns 
by means of a real intercourfe with evil {pinits. Perhaps the 
truth of the cafe is, that Apollonius was one of thofe im- 
poltors who profeffed to practife magical arts and perform 
other wonders for the fake of acquiring fame, influence, and 
profit among the vulgar. In this light he was regarded by 
his contemporaries: Lucian, who lived in the time of ‘Tra- 
jan, and Apuleius, who flourifhed under Antoninus Pius, 
rank him among the moft celebrated magicians. 

How fuccefsfully Apollonius prattifed the arts of impof- 
ture, fufficiently appears from the events which followed. 
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The dominion over the minds of men which he found means 
to eltablifh during his life, remained and increafed after his 
death, fo that he long continued to be ranked among the 
divinities. The inhabitants of Tyana dedicated a temple to 
his name. The Ephefians confecrated a ftatue to him, in 
commemoration of his having delivered them from the 
plague. The emperor Adrian collected his writings, and 
preferved them in his library. Caracalla dedicated a temple 
to him, as to a divinity among men. » Alexander Severus 
kept, in his domettic temple, the image of Apollonius with 
thofe of Abraham, Orpheus, and Chnift. Aurelian fhewed 
the yaneans particular favour, from refpeét to his memory. 
Enufebius cites Hierocles, as afcribing to Apollonius a divine 
and hidden wifdom, by which, and not ‘by magical art, he 
had performed great wonders: and it is added, that in his 
time there were perfons who pretended to perform magical 
incantations by invoking the name of Apollonius. Am- 
mianus Marcellinus (1. xxi. c. 14.), ranks this philofopher 
among thofe eminent men who have been affitted by the fu- 
pernatural aid of a demon or genius, as Socrates and Nu- 
ma: and Eunapius, who was indeed a credulous and fantaf- 
tical Platonilt, {peaks of him as fomething between a god 
and man, and adds, that Philoftratus ought to have intitled 
his hiltory, ‘* The Defcent of a God upon Earth.” The 
common people ranked him in the number of deified men, 
and made ufe of his name in incantations ; and even among 
the philofophers of the Ecleétic fect, he was regarded as 
a being of a fuperior order, who partook of a middle nature 
between gods and men. 

Of the writings afcribed to Apollonius, none remain ex- 
cept his “ Apology to Domitian,” and his ‘ Epiftles,’” 
The firft, in its fubflance, is genuine, but ftrongly marked 
with the fophiftic manner of Philoftratus: the latter abound 
with philofophical ideas and fentiments, and are written in a 
laconic ftyle, which affords a prefumption in favour of their 
authenticity. From thefe epiltles it appears, that Apollo. 
nius blended with the Pythagorean fyitem concerning the 
nature and origin of things, according to which God and 
nature are primary, independent principles, the notion of 
the Heraclitean {chool, viz. that the primary &fence of all 
things is one, endowed with certain properties by which it 
affumes various forms; and that all the varieties of nature 
are modifications of the univerfal effence which is the firft 
caufe of all things, or God. Hence Apollonius taught, 
that all things arife in nature according to one neceflary or 
immutable law; and that a wife man, being acquainted with 
the order of nature, can predict future events. Thus Apol- 
lonius connected fuperftition with impiety, and made both 
fubfervient to impotture. The epiftles of Apollonius were 
edited by Commelin, in 8vo. in 1603 ; and by Stephens, in 
1577- Philoltrat. Vit. Apoll. Brucker’s Hilt. Philof. by 
Enfield, vol. ii. p. 42—49. Gen. Diét. Lardner’s works, 
vol. vill. p. 256—292. 

APOLLOS, a native Jew of Alexandria, and a Chriftian 
convert, was celebrated in the time of the apoftles for his 
eloquence and his knowledge of the feriptures; As, xvii. 
24. Inthe year 54, he went to Ephefus; and, during the 
abfence of the apoitle Paul, preached the gofpel in the fyna= 
gogue, and demonftrated from the {criptures that Jefus was 
the Chrift. Having been more fully inftruéted by Aquila 
and Prifcilla, he went to Corinth, and preached with fuch 
acceptance and fuccefs, that he made many converts; and 
fuch was his popularity, that they confidered him as their 
leader, in oppofition to Peter and Paul; 1 Cor.ii. 7. But 
this divifion did not alienate the affe@tions of Paul and Apol- 
los from each other. St. Jerom fays, Apollos was fo dif- 
fatisfied with the divilion which had happened on his account 
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at Corinth, that he retired into Crete with Zeno, a doétor 
of the law; but when the difturbance was appeafed by 
the letter of St. Paul to the Corinthians, Apollos returned 
to this city, and became bilhop there. 

APOLLYON, in Scripture Hiflory, a Greek appellation 
correfponding to the Hebrew Asappon, which fee; fee 
alfo Apoxto. 

APOLOGETIC, Arotocericat, fomething faid or 
written by way of excufe or apology for any action or 
perfon. 

The Apologetic, or Apology of Tertullian, is a work full 
of ftrength and fpirit. He there vindicates the Chriltians 
from all that had been objeéted to them; particularly from 
the abominable crimes faid to be perpetrated at their meet- 
ings, and their want of love and fidelity to their country. 
The ground of this lalt accufation was, their refufing to take 
the accuftomed oaths, and {wear by the tutelary gods- of 
the empire. Tertullian addrefles his Apologetic, written at 
Carthage about the year 200, to the magiftrates of Rome, 
the emperor Severus being then abfent, or rather to the go- 
vernors of provinces, or perhaps to the proconful of Africa; 
and the chief magiftrates refiding at Carthage. His Apolo- 
getic addreffed to Scapula, proconful of Africa, on account 
of his fevere treatment of the Chriftians, is fuppofed by 
Cave (Hilt. Lit. t. i. p.93.), to have been written in the 
year 217. 

APOLOGOS, in Ancient Geography, Oboleh, a town of 
Afia. upon the bank of the Paiitigris. 

APOLOGUE, Apotocus, a moral fable, or a feign- 
ed relation intended to mform and amend the manners. 
Jul. Scaliger derives the name aro Acfov, inafmuch as the 
apologue means fomething mere than what at firft fight it 
expreffes. Such are the fables of Efop : whence, moral fa- 
bles are ufually denominated /opic Fables. 

F. de Colonia makes it effential to the apologue, that it 
contain what paffes among brutes; and diftinguifhes it from 
the parable by this, that the latter, though feigned, confifts 
of poflible circumitances, which the former does not, fince 
beafts cannot fpeak. There is this farther difference between 
them, that the latter is a fimilitude drawn from natural, 
moral, or any other branches of knowledge; the former 
only from moral topics. See Parasce. 

Apologue, according to fome, differs from fable, as the 
former is ufed in f{pecches and harangues, to perfuade ; 
the latter in tragedies, comedies, and other pieces of poetry, 
to inftruct, and correét the manners. See Fasue. Apo- 
logue alfo differs from nus, as the latter is only calculated 
for the ufe of men, and carries a graver and weightier ad- 
monition ; whereas apologues are propofed to children. We 
find many things in authors concerning the origin of apo- 
logues, the diltinguifhing characters of apologues, the ufe 
and advantage of the way of teaching by apologucs. See 
Bayle, Di&. Crit. in voc. & Shaftefb. Charaét. tom. iii. 

APOLOGY, formed of amorcfi, to refute, defence; a 
difcourfe or writing in vindication of a perfon or performance. 

The principal ancient apologies in favour of the Chrift- 
jans are thofe of Quadratus, written about the year 126, 
and addreffled to the emperor Adrian, which is faid by 
Jerom and Enfebius to have had a good effe&t on the em- 
peror; of Ariftides, written at the fame time with the for- 
mer, and prefented to the fame emperor; two of Juttin 
Martyr, one of which was written in the year 150, and 
addrefled to Antoninus Pius, Marcus Antoninus, Lucius 
Verus, and the fenate and people of Rome, which is ex- 
tant entire, and the other in 162, prefented to Marcus 
Antoninus, the beginning of which is wanting; one of 
Melito, in 177, prefented to the fame emperor; one of 
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Athenagoras, written between the years of Chrift 194 and 
180, and prefented to M. Antoninus and Commodus ; one of 
Apollinaris, addreffed to M. Antoninus about the year 176 
or 177; one of Miltiades, about the year 180, addreffed to 
the princes of this world; three books in defence of the 
Chrittian religion, by Theophilus, written a little before his 
death, in the beginning of the reign of Commodus, A. D. 
181, and addrefled to Antolycus, a learned heathen; that 
of Apollonius before te Roman fenate, A. D. 186 or 187; 
the apologetic of Tertullian, and the dialogue of Minu- 
cius Felix, called O@avius, written in the beginning of the 
third century. 

We have two excellent treatifes by the learned and inge- 
nious Dr. Watfon, bifhop of Landaff, under the title of 
Apology : one, an “ Apology for Chriftianity,” in a feries 
of letters addreffed to the well-known hiltorian, Mr. Gibbon, 
and printed in 1776; and another, ‘‘ An Apology for the 
Bible,” in a feries of letters addrefled to Thomas Paine, 
author of * The Age of Reafon,’’ and printed in 1796. 
The name of the author will fufficiently recommend thefe 
tracts in defence of our common faith. 

APOLYSIS, from ez-avu», J releafe, in a general fenfe, 
the folution or refolution of any thing. Thus we read of 
the apolyfis ofa difeafe, the apolyfis of a bandage, or the like. 

Apotysts, ina more particular fenfe, denotes the exclu- 
fion of any thing. Thus we read of the apolyfis of the 
fetus, the fecundines, and the like. 

APOMELI, in Medicine, a kind of deco€tion prepared 
of honey, or a honeycomb, mixed with vinegar, znd boiled 
a fhort time, till the qualities of both be united, and the 
acrimony of the vinegar allayed. 

The apomeli is reprefented as a kind of medium between 
mulfe and oxymel. It was anciently of great ufe among 
the Greeks, as a detergent, promoter of ftool, urine, &c. 

APOMYOS Devs, from azo, and pux, fly, in the Hea- 
then Mythology, a name under which Jupiter was worfhipped 
at Elis; and Hercules, as well as Jupiter, at the Olympic 
games. hefe deities were fupplicated under this name, 
to deftroy or drive away the vat number of flies which always 
attended at the great facrifices; and in thofe which accom- 


‘panied the Olympic games, the firft was always to the 4fo- 


myos or Myiagrus Deus, that he might drive the flies away 
from the reft. The ufual facrifice was the bull. 

APONEUROSIS, compounded of oo, from, and 
yeveov, a nerve, in Anatomy, fignifies an expanded tendon. 
See the defeription of the Aponeurofis of the mufculus ob- 
liquus externus abdominis. 

APONEUROTICUS Muscunus, a name given by 
Spigelius, and fome others, to a mufcle of the thigh, 
called by Cowper and Winflow, the mujfculus lati tendinis, 
and mufculus fafcie late. Winflow has called it, with more 
propriety, the mu/culus vagine femoris. 

APONIA, from «, and wove, labour, among Phy/icians, 
a ftate of indolence, or the abfence of pain. In which 
fenfe, the word amounts to the fame with anodynia. Hence 
alfo aponia is ufed by fome for medicines which do not 
excite pain. 

APONIANA, in Ancient Geography, a name given by 
Hirtius (De bell. Afr. c. 2.), to an ifland near Sicily, oppo- 
fite Lilybzum, and fuppofed by Cluvier to be the fame with 
Ggufa. 

APONO, Perer pz, in Biography, a celebrated philo- 
fopher and phyfician, born at a village of that name near 
Padua, about the year 1250, went early to Conftantinople 
to acquire a knowledge of the Greck language, and from 
thence to Paris, where he was inftruéted in mathematics 
and in medicine. He appears alfo to have vilited England 
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and Scotland. In 1302, he was invited to Padua, to fill the 
Profeffor’s chair, He afterwards went to Bologna, and fo 
great was his reputation for his {kill in medicine, that he is 
{aid to have received fifty crowns for every vifit he made aut 
of the city. On being fent for to Pope Honorius the fourth, 
he f{lipulated to receive four hundred ducats a day while he 
continued at Rome. As he pretended toa knowledge of 
altrology, and thence to foretel the termination of the dif- 
eafes for which he was confulted, he was accufed of being 
a magician, and cited before the tribunal of the inquilition. 
OF this charge, however, he was at that time acquitted, as 
appears by the following inferip:ion placed over one of the 
gates of the palace, at the foot of his ftatue erected there 
in the vear 1420; 


© Petrus Aponus Pataccinus, 
Philofophie medicine qua fcientifiimus, 
Ob idque Conciliatoris cognomen adeptus : 
Aftrologie vero adeo peritus, 
Ur in magic fufpicionem inciderit, 
Falfoque de harefi poltulatus, abfolutus fuit.”? 


But being again accuféd of the fame crime, he died before 
the procefs was finifhed, aged 66 years. Not appearing, 
therefore, to anfwer the charges againit him, he was con- 
demned, and his body ordered to be taken up and committed 
to the flames. The officers not being able to find the body, 
his friends having remoyed and privately interred it, they 
burned him in effigy. Trederic, duke of Urbino, honoured 
him with a ftatue, which he placed among thofe of other il- 
luftrious perfons in his caftle. 

While at Paris, he wrote, ‘ Conciliator differentiarum 
philofophorum, et precipue medicorum,” which was fo 
much eiteemed as to acquire for him the title of ** Conci- 
ator.” This book, which has pafled through feveral edi- 
tions, was firft printed at Mantua, in 1472, in folio; in 
the fame year was printed his book “‘ De Venenis, eorum- 
que remediis ;”” alfo in folio, in 1474, ‘¢ La Fifionimie du 
Pierre de Apono ;”? at Padua in 8vo. in 1505, “‘ Textus 
Mefue emendatus,”’ Lugduni, 8vo. For the titles of various 
other works, and their different editions, fee Eloy’s DiGtion. 
Hittor. de la Medicine. Gen. Did. 

APONOGETON, in Botany, Lin. fupp. 32. Schreb. 
gen. 835. Thunb. nov. gen. 72. Juff. 19. Clafs, dodecandria 
ietragynia. Nat. order. inundate : naiades, Jul. 

Gen. char.: ca/. none, except a {pathaceous feale furround- 
ing the flower, fimple, feffile, ovate, obtufe, entire, erect, 
{mooth, coloured; cor. none; /lam. filaments eleven to nineteen, 
in the upper flowers fewer, inferted between the {pathe and 
the caplules, fubulate, fmooth, white, many times fhorter 
than the fpathe; pif. germ ufually four; fy/es none; 
figmas fubulate, bent inwards; fer. capfules four, feldom 
three or five, ovate, fubulate, acute, gibbous on the outfide, 
flat on the inner fide, fmooth, one-celled ; feeds three in 
each capfule, attached to its bafe, feffile, obovate, very 
blunt, fmooth, fub-compreffed. 

Eff. gen. ehar.: ca/. an amentum ; cor. none ; cap/. three- 
feeded. 

Species 1. A. monoftachyon, fingle-fpiked aponogeton: {pike 
fimple ; leaves cordate-oval ; root bulbous ; leaves very long, 
petioled, radical, entire, floating, {pike hexangular: brates 
inftead of a corolla, two below each floret; ftamens fix, 
longer than the brates. Obferved by Koenig to be com- 
mon In the fields in the Eaft Indies that are flooded for rice. 
2. A. diflachyon, broad-leaved aponogeton: {pike bifid ; 
leaves linear oblong, floating; bractes entire; flowers 
many-itamened. Thunb. nov. gen. 4.; root butbous ;. {pike 
imbricated within ; flowers white, fragrant, alternate, erect, 
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with an ovate brace; piftils three or four; flamens vary 
from fix to twelve; it flowers almoft all the year. Thun- 
berg found it in brooks at the Cape of Good Hope, whence 
it was introduced here by Mr. F. Maffon in 1788. 3. A, 
anguflifolium, navrow-leaved aponogeton: {pike bifid ; leaves 
linear-lanceolate, ereét; bra&es two-parted ; flowers fix. 
ftamened. The flamens of this fpecies are in the Supp, 
Plant. faid to vary from fix to twelve, whereby it has been 
confounded with the preceding plant. A native of the 
Cape of Good Haye, introduced by Mr. F. Maffon, in 
1788. It flowers during the greateft part of the year. 

Propagation and culture: tele plants are inhabitants of 
the.green-houfe or cape-ftove, and may be increafed by off: 
{ets from the bulbs. See Miller’s Di&. by Martyn. 

APONUS, in Ancient Geography, an hamlet near Pata- 
vium or Padua, and celebrated by Martial as the birth place 
of Livy, ard on account of its baths : now ABaNo. — 

APOPEMPTIC, from aI EAT, I difmifs, in the An- 
cient Poetry, a hymn addreffed to a ftranger on his depart- 
ure from a place to his own country. 

The ancients had certain holy days, wherein they took 
leave of the gods with apopemptic fongs, as fuppofing them 
each returning to his own country. 

APOPHASIS, from azePnys, TF declare, and I deny, in 
the Civil Law, an anfwer or refcript of the prince. 

Among Logicians, the word is alfo ufed for a negation or 
denial. 

AporHasis wasalfo ufed for the account given of eftates, 
at the exchange of them, for avoiding public employ- 
ments. When any man would excufe himfelf from any 
troublefome and chargeable truit, by cafting it on another 
richer than himfelf, the perfon produced had power to 
challenge him to make an exchange of eftates, and thereby 
compel him to undergo the office he had before refufed. 

Apopuasis, in Rhetoric, a figure whereby we really fay 
or advife a thing, under a feigned fhow of pafling over or 
diffuading it. 

Quinétilian makes the apophafis a fpecies of irony. Sca- 
liger holds it the fame with what is otherwife called oce 
cupatio. 

APOPHLEGMATIZANTIA, (from draparyperigw,. 
pituita purgo), Masticatrorta, SAaLtvaAnT1aA.—SIALA> 
cocues. This term is applied to thofe remedies, by which 
a difcharge of faliva is produced, or the evacuation of the 
faliva promoted. They are, properly fpeaking, evacuant, 
ftimulating remedies, which, when they are chewed, or 
made to operate upon the internal parts of the mouth or 
throat, partly contribute to render the vifcid fiuid thinner, 
and partly produce a more copious flow of the faliva and 
other fluids, and their evacuation from the glands fituated 
within the cavity of the mouth, about the palate, pharynx, 
larynx, uvula, and tonfils. To this clafs of remedies belon 
all thofe folid fubftances, which can be moved backwards 
and forwards in the mouth, without injury; as in con- 
fequence of the preffure which they give to the falivary 
glands, and in maftication, the difcharge from thofe 
paflages is inereafed: on this account fuch fubftances are 
chofen for this purpofe as poffefs at the fame time a degree 
of acrimony. As a fecurity againft the infeGtion of conta- 
gious difeafes, it has therefore always been recommended 
to chew cubebs, cardamom, cinnamon bark, juniper berries, 
wax, marjoram, fage, angelica root, and to fpit out the 
faliva thus fecrcted. More ftimulant remedies of this kind 
are, tobacco-fmoke, the leaves of tobacco, muftard-feed, 
horfe-radifh, ginger, pepper, pimpinella, &c. 

To the true fialagogues belong thofe powerfully refolvent 
medicines, which diflolve the mucous and acrid ab Ge 
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that degree, as to enable it to be feparated and difcharged 
by the fmalleft vefiels of the glands:—to thefe belongs 
Mercury.—However the ufe of fialagogues cannot be re- 
commended without diltinétion, as they are detrimental to 
debilitated conttitutions, and thofe that are much inclined 
to vomiting. They are prejudicial to ulcers within the ‘ca- 
vity of the mouth, and are trequently fatal to emaciated and 
phthifical con{titutions. 

APOPHORETA, from awc$rew, J carry away, in An- 
liquity, prefents made to the guelts at a fealt or other en- 
tertainments, which they carry away with them. 

APOPHRADES, from amo$exs, unfortunate, derived 
again from avo, and ¢eagw, I /peak, in Phyfic, denote a fort 
of unhappy days, wherein either no cri/is, or an ill one, is to 
be expected. 

APOPHTHEGM, from aro and O3eyfos, J fpeak, a 
$hort, fententious, and inftru&tive faying or maxim, deli- 
vered by a perfon of diftinguifhed character. 

Such is that of Cyrus: ‘* He is unworthy to be a ma- 
giftrate, who is not better than his fubjc4ts.’? Or this: 
<¢ He that will not take care of his own bufinefs, will be forced 
to take care of that of others.”? Or that of Artaxerxes Mne- 
mon, when reduced to hunger by the lofs of his baggage : 
«¢ How much pleafure have I hitherto liveda ftranger to!” 
Or that of Cato, “ Homines nihil agendo difeunt malé 
agere.”” Or, finally, that of Auguttus, ‘ feftina lente.”? "The 
apophthegms of Plutarch are well known. 

APOPHYGE, in Architedure, that part of a column 
where it begins to {pring out of its bafe, and fhoot upwards. 

The word in its original Greek fignifies fight ; whence the 
French ailfo call it e/cape, congé, &c.; and we, fometimes, the 


Spring of the column. 


The apophyge, in its original, was no more than the 
ring or ferril heretofore fattened at the extremities of wooden 
pillars, to keep them from fplitting ; which afterwards was 
imitated in ftone-work. 

It is properly a large concave or arched member, ferving 
either to connect two flat members together, or to joina flat 
member to another not flat. 

In this fenfe we may diltinguifh two apophyges, the up- 
per and lower. 

ApopHyGE, upper, is that part, or fweep, whereby a 
large flat member of the upper part of an order is connected 
to the lower. 

_ This is alfo called by the French /e congé d’enhaut ; and 
by the Italians, i/ cava di fopra. 

ArvopxyGE, lower, apophygis inferior, is a‘concave mem- 
ber, which connects two flat parts in the lower part of an 
order. 

This the French call /e congé d’embas ; and the Italians, 
él cavo di baffa, fometimes alfo, i/ vivo di Laff. 

APOPHYSIS, in Anatomy, a protuberance of a bone ; 
or a part eminent, and jutting out beyond the reft. The 
word literally denotes a produdtion outwards; formed from 
amo te amoguictas, to arife from. It isthe fame with what 
we otherwife call procefs, eminence, probole, projecture, 
protuberance, ecphyfis, head, and the like. Apophy/és differ 
from epiphy/es, as thefe latter are only appendages adhering 
or contiguous to a bone; whereas the former are produc- 


, tions or continuations of the bone itfelf, fhooting out from 


it like branches from the trunk of atree. For an account 
of the kinds of procefles or apophyfes, which are found in the 
fkeleton, fee SxeLeTon. 

Avopuysis, or Proceffus mammillaris, a name given to 
the olfaGory nerves, when they lie on the cribriform lamella 
of the ethmoid bone. 
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Apopuysis mammillaris, or mafloidea, 18 a procefs in the 
petrous part of the TEMPORAL BONE, 

Apopuysis raviana, denotes a large procefs of the 
MALLEUS of the ear, formed to give attachment to 
mufcles. 

Avopuyses is alfo applied by Hippocrates to certain flefhy 
excrefcences found in moles, and female fetufes of feven 
months, as appearing rather procefles, and origins of mem~ 
bers, than diftinét members, fuch as he fays may be found 
in male femu/es. 

Aropuyses, in Botany, excrefcences from the receptacle 
of the mu/ci. 

APOPLANESIS, from amomaavew, I deceive, in Ora- 
tory, a kind of fallacious defence, and flurring over, darken- 
ing, and concealing things, in order te blind the judges, or 
the audience. 

APOPLANESIS, in a more particular fenfe, denotes a fort 
of confutation, wherein the fpeaker promifes to anfwer what 
the adverfary objeés in another place, but which being too 
difficult to anfwer, is afterwards forgot and left to pafs un- 
anf{wered. 

APOPLEPTIC, relating te an apoplexy. ‘Thus we 
fay, an apoleptic fit, an apopleétic water, &c. 

: ApopLectic veins, a name fometimes given to the jugu- 
ars. 

APOPLECTICA, apopleéiical medicines, a name ufed by 
fome for what we more properly call antapoplediics. 

Apoprecticat bal/ams is a name given by fome writers, 
to a fort of fweet fcented balms, prepared of diftilled ils, 
and ufed by way of perfume. 

APOPLEXY, Aropxexta, in Medicine, a fudden priv- 
ation of all the fenfes, and all the fenfible motions ef the 
body, excepting thofe of the heart and lungs, attended with 
a great depravation or fufpenfion of the principal faculties 
of the mind. 

The word comes from wrordnecey, to frike, or aftonifh ; this 
diftemper ftriking fuddenly, and, as it were, like a flafh of 
lightning. 

Hippocrates diftinguifhes two kinds of apoplexies, the 
one flrong, the other weak ; only differing in the greater or 
lefs difficulty of refpiration and the circulation: in the for- 
mer the pulfe and breath feem almoft entirely ftopped ; ia 
the latter there are confiderable remains of them. 

The more modern authors diftinguifh apoplexies from their 
caufes (afleGting the brain, or nervous fyftem in general), into 
JSanguineous, ferous, nervous, Jpajmodic, Symptomatic, | &c. 
Diffections difcover the fanguineous only; unlefs nypRoceE- 
PHALUS may be conlidered as producing cafes of /erous apo- 
plexy. The {peedy recovery of the patient, in a confiderable 
number of inttances, together with forme other confiderations, 
have induced medical writers to admit the other fpecies. 
Whenever apoplexy is followed by paralyfis, it appears from 
diffe€tions, that it always is of the fanguineous kind. For 
Dr. Cullen’s other fpecies, fee HYDROCEPHALUS, CATA- 

LEPSIA, ASPHYXIA, &c, 

The fit of apoplexy is ufually preceded by a violent pain 
in the head, a dimnefs and lofs of fight or memory: feme- 
times by an univerfal indolence. It is attended with a fter- 
tor and difficulty of breathing; fometimes with a fever, 
rarely with a foaming at the mouth; frequently with a 
{weat, hemorrhoids, or diarrhea. 

With refpeét to the proximate caufe, a multitude of the 
mot accurate obfervations have made it appear, that this 
diforder arifes from any caufe that is capable of preventing 
either totally, or in part, the influx of the nervous fluid, fup- 
pofed to be fecreted in the cerebrum, to the organs of fenfe 
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and voluntary motion ; and the reflux of the fame fluid from 
the above mentioned organs to the common fenfory in the 
brain; whilll the progrefs, and perhaps the return of the 
fluid, fupplied by the ceredellum to and from the heart and 
organs of refpiration, is preferved in a degree fuflicient to 
fupport in fome meafure their funétions. 

All the remote, predifpoling, or oceafionally exciting 
caufes, as obferved and delivered by authors, may for the 
greater perfpicuity be reduced to clafles ; in the fir of 
which may be reckoned, 

1. The natural make of the body. Thus, when the head 
is naturally large, the neck fhort, and as it fometimes hap- 
pens, conlilting only of fix vertebre, whereas there ought 
to be feven; this ftruéture difpofes to apoplexy, as it fa- 
vours the congeftion of Slood in the head. ‘Thus alfo, if 
the body is corpulent, the capillary arteries will in general 
be fubje& to compreffions, or the circulation in them will 
be more languid in proportion to that in the larger trunks ; 
hence arife local congeltions of blood ; and the face and neck 
in particular are obferved to be turgid, florid, or bloated. 

2, To the fecond clafs belong all thofe caufes which in- 
duce {uch a change in the blood, lymph, and nervous fluid, 
as to render them incapable of circulating freely through 
their refpective veffels in the brain ; till lately, this clafs of 
caufes was confidered as more generally applicable to pa- 
thology than any other. At prefent, the exillence of fuch 
caufes is more generally doubted than believed. So great, in- 
deed, is the inftability of Medical Theories at this time, 
that many phylicians of great refpeétability have ferioufly 
recommended our return to profefled Empiricifm. As this, 
however, is not likely to take place foon, we fhall mention 
the caufes which have been affigned by eminent Pathologilts, 
and leave their adoption or rejection to the judgment of the 
public. Among thefe are—polypous or grumous concre- 
tions in the carotid or vertebral arteries, whether formed 
originatly about the heart, or within the cranium ; thefe are 
difcovered by a palpitation of the heart, an unequal pulfe, 
ayertigo, and temporary lofs of fight often recurring, and 
which are increafed by motion or heat: an inflammatory 
fizinefs of the blood, which may be known by an acute con- 
tinual fever, an inflammatory pain in the head, eyes, &c. 
—a thick, glutinous, and fluggifh difpofition of the whole 
mafs of blood; whence old people, thofe who are much 
fubje& to catarrhs, whofe conttitutions are cold and moitt, 
and who are pale and leucophlegmatic, are very fubject to 
apoplexies. It is not difficult to prefage an apoplexy from 
this caufe, as it is generally preceded by an univerfal liftleff- 
nefs and dulnefs of the fenfes, unufual flownefs of fpeech, 
tremors, ftertors, incudi (night mares), frequent difcharges 
of vifcid phlegm by vomit, vertigoes, fhortnefs of breath on the 
leaft motion, with a compreffion of the cartilages of the nofe. 

3. To the third clafs belongs whatever compreffes the ar- 
teries themfelves, or the nervous fibrillz of the brain, fo as 
to prevent a free circulation of the fluids through them. 
People who are plethoric and bloated are much fubject to 
this fpecies of apoplexy ; efpecially if extraordinary motion 
or heat increafe the velocity of the circulation. To fuch, 
therefore, high feeding, f{pirituous liquors, acrid medicines, 
intenfe and long-continued thought, are pernicious. All 
humours extravafated or effufed within the cranium properly 
belong to this clafs ; as allo a too great velocity of the blood 
in the veflels of the head, determined thither by fome impedi- 
ment to the circulation in the inferior parts, which may arife 
from an infinite number of caufes. Hither alfo may be referred 
all compreffions, from whatever caufe, of the veins without 
the head, which convey the refluent blood from the contents 
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of the cranium toward the heart ; as alfo effufions of blood, 
pus, ichor ar lymph, which prefs externally on the dura or 
at mater. 

f 4. ‘l'o the fourth clafs belong all thofe caufes, which by 
any means fo diffolve the texture or wear down the coats of 
the arteries, veins, or lympheduéts, belonging to the inter~ 
nal parts of the cerebrum, as to caufe an extravafation of 
their refpeétive fluids, which then prefs upon and injure the 
medullary origin of the nerves of the cerebrum, 

5. Some forts of poifons, which are fuddenly deleterious, 
may be ranked in the fifth clafs : but thefe may either be re- 
duced to the fecond, third, or fourth, or may be more pro- 
perly faid to act on the nervous fyftem or the blood, than the 
brain. Among thefe are the fumes of mineral fulphurs, of 
charcoal, or that gas which exhales from vegetable juices 
during fermentation. ‘ 

The anatomical infpe€tion of bodies which have died of 
apoplexies, and the hittorical obfervation of fuch cireum- 
{tances as occur in the treatment of thefe cafes, furnifh us 
with a knowledge of their caufes : and a due refleGtion upon 
thefe naturally leads us to a diftribution of them into the 
preceding claffes, which are well adapted to the inveftigation 
of the bett methods of cure. The part affeed in a perfeét, 
violent, or what Hippocrates calls a /lrong apoplexy, appears 
to be the entire fenforlum commune, or what has been 
called the whole drainular /y/lem ; but in a parapoplexia, thole 
parts only of the common fenfory which are more comprefled 
than the reft; whillt the cerede//um, and its dependencies, 
remain in the beginning of the diforder unaffeéted. Boer- 
haave. 

As tothe prevention and cure of apoplexy, no invariable 
rules can be laid down ; for as the predifpofing and exciting 
caufes, together with the parts principally affeéted, are va- 
rious, the method of relief mult alfo vary; and mutt be at- 
tempted before the predifpolition grows inveterate, other- 
wife fuccefs will be very precarious. 

In general, however, to prevent an apoplexy, wine, hard 
labour, excefs in eating, and fleeping after dinner, are to 
be avoided: exercife is to be kept up, anxiety and cha- 
grin to be reflrained. To cure an apoplexy, the indications 
muft be taken from the appearance and age of the patient ; 
but more particularly from the remote and proximate caufes. 
The perfon being placed and {fupported as nearly in the fit- 
ting pofture as poffible ; and a free accefs of frefh air fecur- 
ed; we muft, during the fit, in the /anguineous kind, em- 
ploy copious evacuations of blood, ferum, and feces. 

The jugulars or temporal arteries fhould be opened as 
foon as a proper operator can be procured. In default of 
one, the vein of the arm or leg fhould be tried ; or cupping, 
or leeches applied to the occiput and back of the neck, fo 
as to take away nearly a pint of blood. The head fhould: 
be fhaved, and as foon asa finapifm has inflamed the fkin, 
an active blifter muit be applied to the whole occiput and 
back of the neck. Sinapifms alfo fhould be applied to the legs. 

When thefe fteps have been taken, the patient fhould be 
laidon his fide, with his head raifed; and a ftimulating 
clyiter with aloes and fpirit of turpentine inje&ted as foon as 
poflible; if no urine is evacuated with the return of the 
clyfter, the catheter fhould be introduced. 

As foon as {wallowing becomes practicable, ten or fifteen 
grains of calomel fhould be got down, and repeated if ne- 
ceffary. If thefe means, duly employed, produce no relief 
in twenty-four or thirty-fix hours; the patient’s recovery 
will be very doubtful, if not impoffible. ¥ 

In the /erous kind, that is, where the patient has not 
figus of fulnefs of blood, but on the contrary a ase or 
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defeA of that fluid, blifters and evacuations of the bowels 
conttitute the principal means of relief: bleeding, even with 
leeches, fhould be admitted with caution. 

In the nervous or /ymplomatic {pecies, the treatment will 
vary with the caufe. When noxious gaffes have been inhal- 
ed, or poilon fwallowed, the offending caufe fhould be re- 
moved, and its place fupplied by falubrious air, or medicated 
food. 

Dr. Flemmyng recommends trepanning for the cure of 
apoplexies. Med. Maf. vol. ii. p. 90, &e. 

Termination. The difeafe fometimes degenerates into a 
paralyfis ; and fometimes only half the body is affeéted, 
in which cafe it is called fimply a hemiplegia. 

Apoplexy diflers from carus, lethargy, and coma, as in thofe 
three diftempers the ftupor is not fo profound, nor is all fen- 
fation quite dellroyed. 

It differs from /yncope, in that there is little or no fenfible 
pulfe in this laft ; whereas in an apoplexy, the pulfe is often 
full, and perceptible almolt till death. 

It differs from epilep/y, becaule all motion is not abolifhed 
in that, asin this; and it differs from the pa//y, inafmuch 


as the pally is not attended with any ftupor, nor does it de-: 


prive the patient of fenfe and perception. 

Apopcexy is alfo reckoned among the difeafes of hawks ; 
being a diftemper which feizes their heads, occafioned by 
too much greafe and blood, or their having ftood too long 
expofed to the heat of the fun, or having taken too long 
flights in the heat of the day. 

Horfes are alfo faid to be fubje€t to apoplexies, occafioned 
by want of exercife, or too plentiful feeding. 

The diftemper fhews itfelf by a giddinefs, reeling, trem- 
bling, and fometimes falling fuddenly down without fenfe 
or motion. The cure is by taking a large quantity of 
blood from the neck, and applying volatile {pinits to the 
noltrils. 

APOPLISTA, from oxo, and crac, arms, in Ancient 
Laws, a fort of officers in the country, appointed to dif- 
arm all private perfons, or thofe not entitled to have arms ; 
for the prevention of mifchief and violence. 

APOPOMP, in Antiquity, certain days in which fa- 
crifices were offered to the gods called pompai. Who thefe 
deities were, is doubtful. 

APOPSYCHIA, from easluxw, I expire, is fometimes 
underftood of effluvia emitted from the fun, moon, and 
other heavenly bodies ; to which their influence on fublunary 
things was a{cribed by aftrologers. 

APOQUENEMY Creek, in Geography, a creek of Ame- 
rica, which falls into Delaware-bay from Middle-town, in 
Newcaflle-county in Delaware, a mile and a half below 
Reedy ifland. 

APORIA, from ezop:w, J doubt, in Rhetoric, denotes a 
flate of doubt or wavering, wherein the orator appears un- 
determined whether to fay any thing or not: e. gr. ¢ Elo- 
quar, an fileam ? Shall I fpeak out, or hold my tongue ?”” 

The uneafinefs arifing from fuch a diforder of thought, 
and the hefitation produced by it, are naturally very moving. 
Of this kind is that of Cicero for Cluentius (c.i.): “ I 
know not which way to turn myfelf. Shall I deny the 
{candal thrown upon him of bribing the judges? Can I fay 
the people were not told of it? that it was not talked of in 
the court? mentioned in the Senate? Can I remove an 
opinion fo deeply and long rooted in the minds of men? It 
is not in my power. You, judges, muft fupport his inno- 
cence, and refcue him from this calamity.”? Orators fome- 
times begin their difcourfe with this figure; and as it ex- 
prefles a diffidence of mind, and has an air of modefty, it 
tends very much to conciliate the affeétions ef the hearers. 
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Livy gives us a very elegant example of this, in a fpeech of 
Scipio Africanus to his foldiers, when he called them toge- 
ther after a fedition : ‘* I never thought I fhould have been 
at a lofs in what manner to addrefs my army.—I am in 
doubt what or how to fpeak to you, not knowing what 
name to give you. Shall I call you citizens, who have re- 
volted from your country ? Soldiers, who have difowned the 
authority of your general, and violated your military oath ? 
Enemies? I perceive the mien, the afpe&t, and habit of 
citizens ; but difcern the aétions, words, defigns, and difpo- 
fitions of enemies.”? Livy, lib. xxviil.c. 27. tom.iv. p. 228. 
ed. Drakenb. 

APORON, or Aportme, a problem difficult to refolve, 
though it be not certain that the refolution of it is impoffible. 

The word is derived from eros, which fignifies fomething 
very difficult and impracticable; being formed from the 
privative « and sopoc, paffage. 

Such we conceive the quadrature of the circle ; the du- 
plicature of the cube ; the trifeGtion of an angle, &c. 

When a gueltion was propofed to any of the Greek phi- 
lofophers, efpecially of the feét of academifts ; if he could 
not givea folution, his anfwer was, aopew, q. d. * I cannot 
conceive it: I am not able to explain it.” 

‘This word is alfo ufed by fome law-writers for an inex- 
plicable fpeech or difcourfe. 

APORRHOEA, Aporruoks, in Philofophy, fulphu- 
reous effluvia, or exhalations, emitted from the earth and 
fubterraneous bodies. 

The word is formed from aropinw, defuo, to flow from. 

ApoRRHOEA, in Phyjfic, is fometimes particularly ufed 
for morbid or contagious mia/mata, or efuvia from unwhole- 
fome bodies. ‘The word is alfo ufed to denote a fhedding 
or falling of the hair. See ALorecta. 

APOSIOPESIS, from ATOTWIT LW 5 T am filent, in Rhe- 
toric, otherwife called reticency, and /uppreffion ; a figure, 
by which a perfon really {peaks of a thing, at the fame 
time that he makes a fhow as if he would fay nothing of it. 
See PretreriTion. 

It is commonly ufed to denote the fame with Evutpsrs. 
Jul. Scaliger diftinguifhes them. ‘The latter, according to 
him, being only the fuppreffion of a word; as ‘me, me+ 
adfum qui feci;” the former, the omitting to relate fome 
part of the action ; as, 


« Dixerat, atque illam media inter talia ferro 
Collapfam adf{piciunt———__________,”” 


Where the poet does not mention how Dido killed her- 
felf. This figure is of ufe to keep up the grandeur and 
fublimity of a difcourfe. 

This figure denotes different paffions ; as anger, which, 
by reafon of its heat and vehemence, caufes perfons to break 
off abruptly in their difcourfe. Thus the old man in Te- 
rence, when he was jealous that his fervant obftru¢ied his 
deligns, ufes this imperfect but threatening expreffion: 
And. acti. fe. 1. v. 137. Whom if I find”? And alfo 
Neptune, when defcribed by Virgil as very angry, that the 
winds fhould prefume to difturb the fea without his permif- 
fion, after he has called them to him to know the reafon of 
it, threatens them in this abrupt manner: ** Whom I—but 
firft Pll lay the ftorm.”? Jn. lib. i. v. 139. 

Cicero, in writing to Atticus, applies it to exprefs grief ; 
“I know nothing of Pompey, and believe he muft be 
taken, if he is not got on fhipboard: O incredible f{wift- 
nefs! But of our friend.—’? Ad Fam. lib. vii. ep. 22. 
And ina letter to Caffius, he ufes it to exprefs his fear : 
« Brutus could fearcely fupport himfelf at Mutina: if he is 
fafe, we have carried the day. But if—heaven avert the 
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omen,’? &c. His meaning is, “if Brutus fhould be defeated.” 
Ad Fam. lib. xii, ep. 6. 

APOSKEPARNISMUS, a fpecies of fra&ure of the 
foul or other bone, wherein a piece is taken clearly off, as 
if cut out with a hatchet; from oxewapyov, an ax, or hatchet. 

APOSPASMA, from erorax», {tear off, 
denotes a folution of continuity in fome orga: 
a@ membrane, ligament, of the like. 

APOSPHACELISIS, from 


mortification, Sc. in the ancient Sur 


, * 


ros 
heh} ad s ” 


arros Pane? 
gery, denotes a mortifi- 
cation of a flefhy part, happening in cafes of wounds and 
fra&tures, from too tight a ligature. 

APOSPHRAGISMA, from avo and sPpxyife, I feal, 
in Aniiquily, the figure or impreffion of a feal. 

It was forbid among the ancients te have the figure or 
image of God on their rings and feals. ‘To this purpofe 
the precepts of Pythagoras, Ey dxx7vAiw etx 
Orsuv! But in procefs of time, this was little regarded ; it 
was ufual enough to have the figures of Egyptian and other 
deities, as well as of heroes, montters, friends, aticeftors, 
and even brutes, on their dedy/i, or ring-feals. Thus Cxfar 
had the image of Venus, Pollio of Alexander, Auguitus of 
the fphinx, Pompey of a frog, Lentuilus of his grandfather, 
&e. 

APOSTASIS, from aDisnirby I depart, &e. in Phy NC, 
ufually fignities the fame with abfcefs. : 

In which fenfe the word is uled by Hippocrates and 
others, promifcuoufly with enrornee, apoftem. 

AposTasts, in a more particular fenie, denotes a depar- 
fure or removal of the morbid matter, in the crifis or folu- 
tion of a difeafe. 

Avosrasis is alfo ufed by Hippocrates for a fracture of 
a bone, wherein fome part is entirely feparated or broken off. 

APOSTASY, a deferting or abandoning of the true 
religion. ; 

The word is borrowed from the Latia afoffatare, or apo- 
fare, to defpife, or vislate, any thing. Hence apoffatare leges 
anciently fignified to tranfgrefs the laws. Qui leges apo/labit 
terre fue reus fit apud regem, LI. Edw. Confeffl. The 
Latin apoflatare, again, comes from ao, from, and isnt, i 

and. 
$ Among the Romanifts, apoftafy alfo fignifies the forfak- 
ing of a religious order, whereof a man had made profef- 
fion, without a lawful difpenfation. 

The ancients diftinguithed three kinds of apoftafy: the 
firlt, 2 /upereragatione, is committed by a prieft, ot religious, 
sho abandons his profeffion, and returns to his lay ftate ; 
the fecond, 2 mandatis Dei, by a perfon of any condition, 
who abandons the commands of God, though he retains his 
faith ; the third, 2 fide, by him who not only abandons his 
works, but alfo the faith. 

There is this difference betwixt an apo/fate and a heretic ; 
that the latter only abandons a part of the faith, whereas 
the former renounces the whole. ; 

The primitive Chriftian church diftinguifhed feveral kinds 
of apoftafy. The firft was that of thofe who relapfed from 
Chriftianity into Judaifm: the fecond, that of thofe who 
blended Judaifm and Chriftianity together; the third, that 
of thofe who fo far complied with the Jews as to communi~ 
cate with them in many of their unlawful practices, with- 
out makiag a formal profeffion of their religion: and the 
fourth, was that of thofe who, after having been Chriltians, 
voluntarily relepfed into Paganifm. The perverlion of a 
Chriftian to Judaifm, Paganifm, or other falfe religion, 
was punithed by the emperors Conftantius and Julian with 
confifeation of goods ; to which the emperors Theodofius 
and Valentinian added capital punifhment, in cafe of the 
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apottate’s perverting others to the fame iniquity : a punith- 
ment, fays Black(tone, too fevere for any temporal laws to 
inflict upon any Cpiritual offence, and yet the zeal of our 
anceltors imported it into this country: for we find by 
Bracton, that in his time apoftates were to be burnt to 
death. tis alfo faid to have been aneiently punifhable, in 
England, by burning, and tearing to pieces by horles. Thus 
Fleta, lib, i. c. 37. § 2. Apottatt & facrilegi, & hujof- 
modi, detracétari debent & comburi.’? And, 4. “ Si 
inde convincantur, detraétentur, & fufpendantur.” Where 
Du-Cange interprets, detradari, by tirer a quatre chevaux. 

This punifhment has long ago become obfolete, and the 
offence of apottafy was for a long time the object only of 
the ecclefiattical courts, which correGed the offender “ pro 
falute anime.’’ Neverthelefs, it was enaéted by ftatute g 
and ro Will. IIT. c. 32., that if any perfon educated in, or 
having made profeffion of, the Chriltian religion, fhall, by 
writing, printing, teaching, or advifed {peaking, deny the 
Chriltian religion to be true, or the holy f{criptures to be of 
divine authority, he hall, upon the firft offence, be rendered 
incapable to hold any office or place of trutt ; and, for the 
fecond, be rendered incapable of bringing any aétion, being 
guardian, executor, legatee, or purchafer of lands, and 
fhall fuffer three years imprifonment, without bail. To 
give room, however, for repentance, if, within four months 
after the firlt conviction, the delinquent will, in open court, 
publicly renounce his error, he is difcharged for that once 
from all difabilities. Such, however, is the {pirit of tolera- 
tion which has prevailed in this country, that penal ftatutes 
in the province of religion, though they ftill exift, have 
long lain dormant, and find few advocates in modern times. 

APOSTATA capiendo, a writ which anciently lay 
againft cne, who having entered and profeffed fome order 
of religion, broke out again, and wandered through the 
country, contrary to the rules of the order. 

APOSTATE, in a general fenfe, fignifies a deferter 
from the true religion. 

In which fenfe apoflate amounts to much the fame with 
lapfed, perverted, &c. 

APOSTERIGMA, from aro and energa, I Support, in 
the Ancient Phyfic, denotes a re{t or fupport for a difeafed 
part, without binding. 

Such are pillows, cufhions, and the like. 

The word feems alfo to have been ufed by Hippocrates 
for a ftoppage, or ob{truétion of fome vafcular part. 

A POSTERIORI. Demonttration a pofleriori. 
DEMONSTRATION. 

APOSTHUME, or Arosrem, Apostema, in Sur- 
gery, a preternatural tumor ; called alfo apscess, and im- 
POSTHUME. 

The word comes from aPisnuxt, abfcedo, I depart from one 
place and fix in another, alluding to the manner wherein the 
tumor is ufually formed of a tranflated humour. 

AposTHUME is particularly ufed for a difeafe of hawks, 
which occafions {wellings in the head, arifing from a redun- 
dancy of humours, and a preternatural heat of that part. 

The apofthume difcovers itfelf by a {welling of the eyes, 
a moillure iffuing from the ears, and their wings extremely 
flothful. 

APOSTIL, afofiilla, in Matters of Literature, a mar- 

inal addition, or note to a book, paffage, or the like. 

APOSTLE, ezroseas:, one of the twelve difciples of 
Jefus Chrift, commiffioned by him to preach his gofpel, and 
propayate it to all the parts of the earth. The word ori- 
ginally fignifies a perfon delegated or fent ; from amoscddw, 
mitio ; in which fenfe it occurs in Herodotus, and other pro- 
fane authors. Hence, in the New Teftament, the term is 
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applied to divers forts of delegates ; and to the twelve dif- 
ciples by way of eminence. They were limited to the num- 
ber twelve, im allofion to the twelve tribes of Ifrael. (See 
Mat. xix. 28. Luke, xxii. 40, Rev. xxi. 12.14. 5 and com- 
pare Exod. xxiv. 4. Deut.i, 23. and Jofh. iv. 2, 3. 5) ac- 
cordingly care was taken, on the death of Judas, to chufe 
another, to make up the number, Acts, i, 21, 22. 26. This 
feems to have been a token of re{pect to the Jews, previous 
tothe offer of the Gofpel to them ; whereas, when they 
had generally reje€ted it, two more, Paul and Barnabas, 
were added, without any regard to the number of twelve. 
OF the firft feletion and commifiion of the twelve apoftles, 
we have an account, Luke vi. 13, &c. Mat. x. 1, &c. Hav- 
ing chofen and conflituted twelve perfons, under the name of 
Apoitles, our bleffed Lord determined that for fome time 
they fhould be continually with him, not only to attend upon 
his public miniftry, but to enjoy the benefit of his private con- 
verfation, that he might furnifh them the better tor the great 
work in which they were to be employed ; and that, at 
length, after fuitable preparation, he might, with greater 
advantage, fend them abroad to preach his Gofpel, and 
thus make way for his own vilits to {ome more diflant parts, 
where he had not yet beer. And to enable them more ef- 
fetually to do it, he endowed them with the power of 
working miracles, of curing difeafes, and cafting out demens; 
well knowing that fuch endowments would command a re- 
gard, notwithftanding the meannefs of their origin and ap- 
pearance, About the commencement of the third year 
of his mini‘try, according to the common account of its du- 
ration, he fent them out two by two, or in pairs, that they 
might be agreeable companions and affiftants to each other 
in their work; and he commanded them to reftrié their 
teaching and fervices to the people of Ifrael, and to avoid 
going to the Gentiles or to the Samaritans 3 to declare the 
approach of the kingdom of heaven, and the eftablifhment 
of the Gofpel difpenfation ; to exercife the miraculons 
powers with which they had been endowed gratuitoufly, 
and to depend for their fubfiftence on the providence of 
God, and on the donations of thofe to whom they minilter- 
ed. Their names were: Simon-Peter ; Andrew, his bro- 
ther ; James the greater, the fon of Zebedee ; and John his 
brother, who was the beloved difciple ; Philip of Beth- 
faida ; Bartholomew ; Thomas, {called Didymus, as having 
a twin-brother ; Matthew or Levi, who had been a pub- 
lican ; James, the fon of Alpheus, called James the lefs ; 
Lebbeus, furnamed Thaddeus, and who was alfo called 
Judas or Jude, the brother of James ; Simon, the Canaan- 
ite, fo called, as fome have thought, becaufe he was a na- 
tive of Cana, or, as Dr. Hammond thinks, from the He- 
brew 3p 4ana, fignifying the fame with Zelotes, or the 
Zealot, a name given to’ him on account of his having be- 
fore profefled a diftinguifhing zeal for the law; and Judas 
Ifcariot, or a man of Carioth (Jofh. xv. 25., who after- 
wards betrayed him, and then laid violent hands on himfelf. 
OF thefe four, viz. Simon, Andrew, James the greater, and 
John, were fifhermen; two, viz. Matthew, and James, the 
fon of Alpheus, were publicans; and the other fix were 
probably fifhermen, though their occupation is not diftin@ly 
ipecified. 

After the refurreGtion of our Saviour, and not Jong be- 
fore his afcenfion, the place of Judas the traitor was fup- 
plied by Matthias, fuppofed by fome to have been Na- 
thaniel of Galilee, to whom our Lord had giving the diilin- 
guilhing charaéter of an ‘“ Ifraelite indeed, in whom there 
was no guile ;” and the twelve apo'tlés, whofe number was 
how completed, received a new commiffion, of a more ex- 
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tenfive nature than the firfl, to preach the Gofpel to all 
nations; and to be witnefles of Chrift, not only in Jerufa- 
lem, in all Judea, and in Samaria, but unto the uttermoft 
parts of the earth ; and they were qualified for the execution 
of their office by a plenteous effulion of miraculous powers 
and {piritual gifts, and particularly the cifts of tongues. In 
confequence of this commiffion, they preached firtt to the 
Jews, then to the Samaritans, and afterwards to the idola- 
trous Gentiles. Their fignal fuccefs at Jerufalem, where they 
opened their comm*ffion, alarmed the Jewifh Sanhedrim, be- 
fore which Peter and John were fummoned, and from which 
they received a {lriGt charge never more to teach, publicly 
or privately, in the name of Jefus of Nazareth. ‘The noble 
reply, and fubfequent conduct of the apoitles, are well 
known. This court of the Jews was fo awed and incenfed, 
as to plot the death of the twelve apoltles, as the ovly ef- 
feétual meafure for preventing the farther fpread of Chrifti- 
anity. amalie] interpofed, by his prudent and moderate 
counfel ; and his {fpeech had fo geod an efie& upon'the 
Sanhedrim, that iftead of putting the apollles to death, 
they fcourged them, renewed their charge and threats, and 
then difmifled them. The apoltles, however, were not dif- 
couraged hor reftrained ; they counted it an honour to fufler 
fuch indignities, in token of their affection to their matter, 
and zeal in his caule ; and they perlilted in preaching daily 
in the courts of the temple, and in other places, that Jefus 
of Nazareth was the promifed and long-expected Medffiah. 
Their doctrine fpread, and the number of converts in Jerufa- 
lem {lili increafed. During the violent perfecution that 
raged at Jerufalem, foon after the martyrdom of St. Stephen, 
feveral of the leading men among the Chriftians were dif- 
perfed; fome of them travelled through the regions of 
Judea and Samaria, and others to Dainafcus, Pheenicia, 
the ifland of Cyprus. and various parts of Syria; but the 
twelve apoftles remained, with undaunted firmnefs, at Je- 
rufalem, avowing their attachment to the perfecuted intereit 
of Chrift, and confulting how they might bett provide for 
the unforefeen emergencies of the church, and its infant and 
opprefied ftate. 

When the apoftles, during their abode at Jerufalem, 
heard that many of the Samaritans had embraced the Gof- 
pel, Peter and John were deputed to confer upon them the 
gift of the Holy Spirit; for to the apoftles belonged the 
prerogative of conferring upon others {piritual gifts and mi- 
raculous powers. In their return to Jervfalem, from the 
city of Samaria, they preached the Gofpel in many Sama- 
ritan villages. ‘The manner of its being fent to Ethiopia, 
by the converfion of the eunuch who was chief treafurer to 
Candace, queen of the country, is related in AGs, viii. 26. 
&c. After the Chriftian religon had been planted in Jeru- 
falem, Judea, and Samaria, and fent into Ethiopia, one of 
the uttermolt parts of the earth (A@s, i. 8.) ; and after it 
had been preached about eight years to the Jews only ; 
God, in his wife and merciful providence, difpofed things 
for the preaching of it among the Gentiles. With this 
view, about the year 41, the next tranfition was to the de- 
vout Gentiles within the borders of Palefline. As they had 
calt off idolatry on the one hand, and on the other hand 
had not fubmitted to the ceremonial part of the Jewifh law, 
they were better difpofed and prepared for receiving the 
Golpel. Czfarea was the fcene in which the apoftle Peter 
was to open his commiffion for this purpofe ; and Cornelius, 
one of the devovt Gentiles, and a man diftinguifhed by his 
piety and charity, was a proper perfon to be fele&ed ag 
the firft profelyte to Chriftianity. After Peter had laid the 
foundation of a Chriftian church among the devout Gentiles, 
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other Chriltinns imitated his example, and a great number 
of perfon of this defcription embraced the Chriftita faith, 
more efpecially at Antioch, where the difciples, whom their 
enemies had hitherto called Galileans, Nazarenes, and by 
other names of reproach, and who, among themfelves, had 
becn called difciples, believers, the church, the faints, and 
brethren, were denominated, poflibly not without a divine 
admonition, Chrillians. 

When Chriltianity had been preached, for about eight 
years, among the Jews only, and for about three years more 
among the Jews and devout Gentiles, the next gradation 
of its progrefs was to the idslatrous Gentiles, in the year 
of Chrift 44, and the 4th year of the emperor Claudius. 
Barnabas and Saul were felected for this purpofe, and con- 
ftituted in an extraordinary manner apoftles of the Gentiles, 
or uncircumcilion. Barnabas was probably an elder of the 
firft rank ; he had feen Chrilt in the flefh, had been an eye- 
witnefs of his being alive again after his cruciixion, and had 
received the Holy Spirit on the day ef Pentecolt, as be- 
ing one of the 120. Saul alfo, fince his converfion, had 
preached as a fuperior prophet, about feven years to the 
Jews only, and about two years more to the Jews and de- 
vout Gentiles. They had both been born in Gentile coun- 
tries; and therefore may be fuppofed to have had more 
refpect and affection for the Gentiles, than moit of the Jews 
who were natives of Judea. Saul had been converted, and 
had-hitherto preached chiefly on Gentile ground; and 
he had joined with Barnabas in teaching devout Gentiles 
for a whole year, at Antioch in Syria; by all which pre- 
vious {teps they were regularly conduéted to the lait grada- 
tion, or the converfion of the idolatrcus Gentiles. But it 
was neceflary, in order to the being an apoltle, to have feen 
our Lord Jefus Chrift alive after his crucifixion, for the 
apoftles were in a peculiar manner the witneffes of his refur- 
reGion. Some have fuppofed that Saul faw the perfon of 
Jefus, when he was converted, near the city of Damafcus ; 
but others, who conceive from attention to the hiltory of 
this event, that this could not have been the cafe, as he was 
inftantly ftruck blind, are of opinion that the feafon, when 
his apoftolic qualification and commiffion were completed, 
was that mentioned by himfelf (A@s, xxii. 17.), when he 
returned to Jerufalem the fecond time after his convertion ; 
when he faw the Lord Jefus Chrift in perfon, and received 
the command to go quickly out of Jerufalem, and was in- 
formed that he fhould be fent unto the Gentiles. See alfo, 
Acts, xxvi. 16—20., where he gives an account of the object 
of his commiffion. He alfo received a variety of gifts and 
powers, which, fuperadded to his own genius and learning, 
as well as fortitude and patience, eminently qualified him 
for the office of an apoftle, and for that particular exercife 
of it which was affigned to him. St. Paul is frequently 
called the Apofle; by way of eminence; and the Apo/fle of 
the Gentiles, becaufe his miniftry was chiefly employed for 
the converfion of the Gentiles, as that of St. Peter was fer 
Jews, who is therefore ityled the Apo/le of the Circumeifion. 

The apoftles having continued at Jerufalem twelve years 
after the afcenfion of Chrift, as tradition reports according to 
his command, determined to difperfe themfelves in different 
parts of the world. But what were the particular provinces 
affizned to each does not certainly appear from any authentic 
hiftory. Socrates( Hitt. Eccl. lib. 1. c. 19.) fays, that Thomas 
took Parthia for his lot; Matthew, Ethiopia; and Bar- 
tholomew, India. Eufebius (Hitt. Eccl. lik. iii. ad init.) gives 
the following account: ‘* Thomas, as we learn by tradition, 
had Parthia for his lot; Andrew, Scythia; John, Afia; 
who having lived there a long time, died at Ephefus. Peter, 


as it feems, preached to the difperfed Jews in Pontus and 
Galatia, Bithynta, Cappodocia, and Afia: at length, cam- 
inz to Rome, he was crucified with lis head downward, as 
he had defired. What need I to fpeak of Paul, who fully 
preached the Gofpel of Chrift, from Jerufalem to Ilyricum, 
and at lalt died a martyr at Rome, in the time of ‘Nero.’”” 
From this paflage we may conclude, that at the beginning 
of the 4th century there were not any certain and well at- 
tefted accounts ‘of the places ont of Judea, in which any 
of the apoftles of Chrilt preached ; for if there had, Eufe- 
bius mutt have been acquainted with them. 

The ttories that are told concerning their arrival and ex- 
ploits among the Gauls, the Enolith, the Spaniards, the 
Germans, the Amerivaris, the Chinefe, the Indians, and the 
Ruffiins, are too romantic in their natnre, and of too recent 
a date, to be received by an impartial inquirer after truth. 
Thele fables were for the molt part forged after the time 
of Charlemagne, when moft of the Chriflian churches con- 
tended about the antiquity of their origin, with as much 
vehemence asthe Avcadians, Egyptians, and Greeks, dif- 
puted formerly about their fentority and precedence. 

It appears, however, that all of them did not die by mar- 
tyrdom. Heraclion, the Valentinian, cited by Clemens 
Alexandrinus (Strom. lib. iv. p. ), reckons amorg the 
apottles who did not fuffer martyrdom, Matthew, Thomas, 
Philip, and Levi, probably meaning Lebbeus. ’ 

To the apoftles belonged the peculiar and exclufive pre- 
rogative of writing doctrinal and preceptive books of autho- 
rity in the Chriftian church ; and it fufficiently appears that 
no epiltles or other dodrinal writings of any perfon who 
was of a rank below that of an apollle, were received by 
Chriftians as a part of their rule of faith. With refpeét to 
the writings of Mark and Luke, they are reckoned hifto- 
rical, not doétrinal or dogmatical: and Augultine fays, 
that Mark and Luke wrote at a time when their writings 
might be approved not only by the church, but by apofiles 
ftill living. The credit of men, not apottles, though they 
were companions of apoltles, was admitted no farther than 
as hiftorians, or reporters of what they had feen, or of what 
they had heard from apoltles, or eye-witneffes, and minilters 
of the word. 

The feveral apoftles are ufually reprefented with their re- 
fpective badges or attributes: St. Peter with the keys; St. 
Paul, with a fword; St. Andrew, with a crofs or faltier ; 
St. James minor, with a fuller’s pole ; St. John, with a 
cup, and a winged ferpent flying from it; St. Bartholo- 
mew, with a knife; St. Philip, with a long ftafl, whofe 
upper end is formed into a crofs; St. Thomas, with a 
lance; St. Matthew, with a hatchet ; St. Matthias, witha 
battle-ax ; St. James major, with a pilgrim’s ftaff, and a 
gourd bottle; St. Simon, with a faw; and St. Jude, with 
a club. 

This appellation of Apoftles was alfo given to the ordinary 
travelling minifters of thechurch. Thus St. Paul, in the epiftle 
to the Romans, xvi. 7. fays, ‘* Salute Andronicus and Junia, 
my kinfmen and fellow-prifoners, who are of note among 
the apoltles.”” In this inferior fenfe the appellation is ap- 
plied by Clement of Alexandria, to Barnabas; and it is 
alleged that he was not an apoitle in the higheft fenfe of 
the word, fo as the twelve and Paul were apoitles. Tertul- 
lian calls all the feventy-difciples, apoftles ; and Clement 
calls Barnabas apoltolical only in another place, and fays, 
that he was one of the feventy, and fellow-labourer of Paul. 
Thefe, fays Dr. Lardner, are the highelt charaéters which 
he really intends to give to Barnabas, and what he means 
when he flyles him apoitle; therefore he need not be fup- 
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pofed to afcribe to Barnabas that large meafure of infpira- 
tion and high authority, which was peculiar to the apottles, 
ftriétly and properly fo called. In a fimilar fubordinate 
form St. Clement of Rome is called apoftle. Timothy alfo 
is called by Salvian, apoftle, meaning merely apoftolical, or 
a companion and difciple of apoltles. 

Apostxe was likewife a title given to thole fent by the 
churches to carry their alms to the poor of other churches. 
This ufage they borrowed from the fynagogues, who called 
thofe whom they fent on this meflage, by the fame name ; 
and the funétion or office itfelf oxoscaAn, apoflle, q. d. miffion. 
Thus St. Paul, writing to the Philippians, tells them, that 
Epaphroditus, their apofle, had miniltered to his wants, 
ch. ii. 25. It is applied in like manner to thofe perlons who 
firft planted the Chrittian faith in any place. 

Thus Dionyfius of Corinth is called the apoffle of France ; 
Xavier, the apofile of the Indies, &c. In the Eaft Indies 
the Jefuit miffionarics are alfo called apofiles. 

In fome ages of the church, the pope was peculiarly de- 
nominated the apoffle. 

Apvostee, is alfo ufed among the Jews, for a kind of 
officer anciently {ent into the feveral parts and provinces in 
their jurifdiétion, by way of vifitor, or commiflary ; to fee 
that the laws were duly obferved, and to receive the monies 
colleGted for the reparation of the temple, and the tribute 

ayable to the Romans. 

The Theodofian code, lib. xiv. De Fudzis, calls thofe 
- apofloli, quiad exigendum aurum atque argentum a patriarcha 
certo tempore diriguntur. Julian the Apoftate remitted the 
- Jews the apofile, azosoan; that is, as he himfelf explains it, 
the tribute they had been accuftomed to fend him. 

Thefe apoftles were a degree below the officers of the fy- 
nagogues called patriarchs, and received their commiffions 
from them. Some authors obferve, that St. Paul had borne 
this office ; and that it is this he alludes to in the beginning 
of the Epiftle to the Galatians: as if he had faid, Paul, no 
longer an apofile of the fynagogue, nor fent thereby to 
maintain the law of Mofes, but now an apoille and envoy 
of Jefus Chrift, &c. St. Jerom, though he does not believe 
that St. Paul had been an apoftle of this kind, yet ima- 
gines that he alludes to it in the paflage jult cited. 

Avost e, in the Greek Liturgy, ts particularly ufed for 
a book containing the Epiftles of St. Paul, printed in the 
order wherein they are to be read in churches, through the 
courfe of the year. Another book of the lke kind con- 
taining the Gofpels, is called Evx/ycr1ov, Go/pel. 

The apottle, of late days, has alfo contained the other 
canonical Epiftles, the Acts of the Apo/iles, and the Reve- 
lations. Hence it is alfo called das of the Apofiles, Wipak- 
emosonos ; that being the firft book in it. 

Apost Le is alfo thought by many to haye been the ori- 
ginal name for bifhops, before the denomination di/hop was 
appropriated to their order. Thus Theodoret fays exprefsly, 
the fame perfons were anciently called promifcuoufly both 
bifhops and prefbyters, whilft thofe who are now called bi- 
fhops were called apo/ies. 

In the arfenal of Bremen, there are twelve pieces of can- 
non, called the Twelve Apofiles ; on a {uppofition that the 
whole world mult be convinced, and acquicice in the preach- 
ing of fuch apo/lles. 

Apvostres’ Creed. See Creep. 

Aposties, in Leclefiaftical Hiflory. See Avostoutici. 

APOSTOLA Tuapeta, in Geography, a cape on the eaft 
coaft of Siberia, at the weft end of the Anadirfkoi gulf in 
the North Pacific Ocean. N. lat. 63°. E.iong. 178° 14’. 

APOSTOL/EUM, or Apostovium, in Lcclefiafical 
Writers, denotes a church dedicated to, and called by the 
name of an apo/ile. 
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Sozomen fpeake of the apoftoleum of St. Peter at 
Rome, and the apoftoleum of St. Peter and St. Paul a 
Quercus near Chalcedon. 

In this fenfe apoftoleum ftands diftinguithed from prophe- 
teum, martyrium, &c. 

APOSTOLARE, Aposrouicare, apoflolizing, in fome 
Middle Age Writers, denotes the being preferred to the dig- 
nity of popr. 

APOSTOLATE, in a general fenfe, is ufed for miffion. 
In this fenfe, Olearius has a difcourfe concerning the apolto- 
late of Chritt. Lip. 1681. 4to. 

“\posTOLATE more properly denotes the dignity or office 
of an apoftle of Chrift: but it is alfo ufed in ancient writers 
for the office of a bifhop. 

In this fenfe, we meet with feveral letters, petitions, re- 
quefts, Sc. direéted to bilhops under the title of your apo- 
Jiolate, or apoflolatus vefier. 

But as the title apoflolicus had been appropriated to the 
pope, fo that of apo/folate became at length reftrained to 
the fole dignity of the popedom. 

Every bifhop’s {ee was anciently dignified with the title 
of /edes apoflolica, an apoltolical fee, which is now the pe- 
culiar denomination of the fee of Rome. 

APOSTOLI, in Law, denotes thofe letters miffive 
which are demanded in cafes of appeal. 

APOSTOLIC, Arosroricat, fomething that relates 
to the apottles, or defcends from them. 

Thus we fay, the afofolical age, apoffolical do&trine, apo- 
folical rae reese Sonar &e. See 

Aposrouic, in the Primitive Church, was an appellation 
given to all fuch churches as were founded by the apofiles ; 
and even to the bifhops of thofe churches, as being the re- 
puted fucceffors of the apofiles.—Thele were confined to 
four, viz. Rome, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerufalem. 

In after-times, other churches affumed the fame quality, 
on account, principally, of the conformity of their doétrine 
with that of the churches which were apo/lolical by founda- 
tion, and becaufe all bifhops held themlelves fucceffors of 
the apottles, or acted in their diocefes with the authority 
of apottles. 

The firft time the term apofolical is attributed to bifhops, 
as fuch, is in the letter of Clovis to the council of Orleans, 
held in 511; though that king does not there exprefsly 
denominate them apojffolical, but apoftolica fede digniffimi, 
highly worthy of the apoflolical fee. In 581, Guntram 
calls the bifhops, met at the council of Mafon, apo/folical 
pontiffs, apo/lolict pontifices. 

In progreis of time, the bifhop of Rome growing in 
power above the reft ; and the three patriarchates of Alex- 
andria, Antioch, and Jerufalem, falling into,the hands of 
the Saracens, the title apo/olical was reftrained to the pope, 
and his church alone. ‘Though fome of the popes, and St. 
Gregory the great, not contented to hold the title by this 
tenure, began at length to infift that it belonged to them 
by another and peculiar right, as being the fucceffors of St. 
Peter, The council of Rheims, in 1049, declared that the 
pope was the fole apo/lolical primate of the univerfal church. 

4nd hence a great number of afoffolicals ; apoflolical fee, 
aofolical nuncio, apsflolical norary, apoftolical brief, apoffoli- 
cal chamber, apoftolical vicar, &c. 

Avosrouic clerks, fee JesuaTEs. 

APOSTOLICAL canons, and conflitutions ; fee Canons, and 
ConstiruTions. 

Aposvouican traditions, fee TRADITION, 

Apostorican Fathers is an appellation ufually given to 
the writers of the firft century, who employed their pens in 
the caufe of Chriftianity. and who had conyerfed with the 
apoliles,-or their difciples.. To this clafs are refersed, Cle- 
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ment, Barnabas, Hermas, Ignatius, and Polycarp. We 
may obferve, in general, that thefe apottolic fathers, and 
the other writers in favour of Chriftianity, during the 
infancy of the church, were remarkable neither for their 
learning nor their eloquence. On the contrary, they exprefs 
the molt pious and admirable fentiments in the plaineft ttyle. 
This indeed is honourable rather than reproachful to the 
Chriitian caufe ; fince we fee, from the converfion of a great 
part of mankind to the gofpel by the miniltry of weak and 
unlearned men, that the progrefs of Chri(tianity is not to 
be attributed to human means, but to a divine power. Their 
teltimony to the books of the New Teftament is important 5 
for in their writings they take all the notice of them that could 
be expected. From them fucceeding writers received great 
part of that full and fatisfactory evidence, which they appear 
to have had concerning the feveral books of the New Tetta- 
ment. Of thefe writers, Cotelerius, and after him Le Clerc, 
have publifhed a collection in two volumes, accompanied 
svith both their own annotations, and the remarks of other 
learned men. 

APOSTOLICI, Arosrotts, or Avosttes, in Lecle/i- 
aftical Hiflory, was a name aflumed by three different feéts, 
on account of their pretending to imitate the manner and 
praGtice of the apoftles. The firlt spo/olici, otherwife 
called Apotadite, and Apotadical, rofe out of the Encratite, 
and Cathari, in the third century. ‘They made profeffion 
of abftaining from marriage, and the ufe of wine, flefh, 
money, &c. See AporactiT#. 

Gerhard Sagarelli was the founder of the fecond fect ; he 
obliged his followers to go about from place to place as the 
apoltles did, to wander about cloathed in white, with long 
beards, difhevelled hair, and bare heads, accompained with 
women, whom. they called their fpiritual fifters. They 
likewife renounced all kinds of property and poffeffions, in- 
veighed againft the growing corruption of the church of 
Rome, prediéted its overthrow, and the eftablifhment of a 
purer church on its ruins. With this praétice, they made 
little or no alteration in the doétrinal part of the public re- 
ligion ; but they principally aimed to introduce among Chrif- 
tians, the fimplicity of the primitive times, and more efpeci- 
ally the manner of life that was obferved by the apottles. Sa- 
garelli was burnt alive at Parma in the year 1300, and was 
afterwards fucceeded by Dulcinus, a native of Novara, who 
added to the chara@ter of an apoltle thofe of a prophet and 
general, and carried on a bloody and dreadful war for the 
fpace of more than two years againft Raynerius, bifhop of 
Vercelli ; he was at length defeated, and put to death in a 
barbarous manner, in the year 1307, together with Marga- 
ret, whom he had chofen for his fpiritual fifter, according to 
the cuftom of the fe&. Neverthelefs this fe& fubfitted in 
France, Germany, and in other countries, till the beginning 
of the fifteenth century, when it was totally extirpated un- 
der the pontificate of Boniface IX. 

The other branch of Apo/olici were of the twelfth cen- 
tury. Thefe alfo condemned marriage, preferring celibacy, 
and calling themfelves the chafte brethren and fifters; though 
each was allowed a fpiritual filter, with whom he lived in 
domeftic relation; and on this account they have been 
charged with concubinage : they held it unlawful to take an 
oath; they fet afide the ufe of baptifm ; and in many 
things imitated the Manichees. Bernard wrote againft this 
fe& of Apoffolics. 

APOSTOLICUM isa peculiar name given to a kind of 
fong or hymn, anciently ufed in churches. 

The Apotftolicum is mentioned by Greg. Thaumaturgus 
as ufed in his time. Voffius underftands it as fpoken of the 
apoftles’ creed. Suicer thinks this impoffible, becaufe this 
creed was then unknown in the churches of the Eatt. 
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Greek, flourifhed in the fifteenth century, about the years 
1450 and 1460; at the time when the empire of the 
Greeks founded by Conftantine the Great was extinguifhed 
under Contftantine Paleeologus, the laft Chriftian emperor. 
His diltinguifhed learning appears from many {mall tracts 
written by him, and {till remaining in manufcript in feveral 
libraries. When Conttantinople, after a long fiege, fell 
into the hands of the Turks, he wrote a funeral oration 
upon the emperor Conltantine, who loft his life on that 
occafion. After the deftruétion of the eaftern empire, he 
left Greece fome time after the year 1453, and paffed over 
into Italy ; for he appears in 1462 to have lived at Viterbo, 
Diffatisfied with the wegleét he experienced, and with 
the dependent condition to which he was reduced, he wrote 
again{t feveral perfons of diflinétion amongtt the learned 
men who flourifhed at that time ; and having thus incurred 
the refentment of Beffarion, to whom he was indebted for 
fupport, he was compelled by his poverty to retire to the 
ifland of Crete, where he maintained himfelf, in a very 
mean manner, by tranfcribing books and inftruéting children. 
His averfion to the Roman church induced him hkewife te 
compofe a tra& again{t it, “ Concerning the proceflion of 
the Holy Ghoft.” His colleCtion of proverbs, amounting 
to more than 2000 in Greek and Latin, illuftrated with 
notes, was publifhed in quarto by Pontinus at Leyden in 
1619. His fon Arfenius publifhed at Rome a collection of 
Apophthegms, which was probably taken from the * Tuva’? 
of Apoftolius. Fabr. Bibl. Gree. ]. v.c. 41. § 8. t. x. p. 2226 
Gen. Did. 

APOSTOLORUM Uncusntum, the apofiles’ ointment, 
in Pharmacy, is a kind of detergent or cleanfing unguent, 
compofed of twelve drugs, the number of the apoftles 5 
whence its name. 

lt was invented by Avicenna, and is otherwife called un= 
guentum veneris. ‘The principal ingredients are turpentine, 
refin, wax, gum ammoniac, birth-woxt roots, olibanum, 
bdellium, myrrh, and galbanum, opoponax, verdegris, li~ 
tharge, oil of olives, and vinegar. < 

APOSTOOLIANS, in Ecclefiaflical Hiftory, a fe& of 
the Mennonites, which firft fprung up in the year 1664, 
and derived its name from Apoftool, one of the Mennonite 
minifters at Amfterdam. They concurred with them in doc 
trine, and admitted to their communion thofe only who pro- 
feffed to believe all their fentiments which are contained in 
their public confeffion of faith. 

APOSTROPHE, or Apprsss, in Rhetoric, a figure 
whereby the orator, in an extraordinary commotion, turns 
his difcourfe from the audience, and direts it to fome 
other perfon, prefent or abfent, living or dead, or to inani~ 
mate nature as endued with fenfe and reafon. The word 
is formed of aro, ab, from, and se}, verto, to turn. By 
this figure the fpeaker has an opportunity of ufing greater 
freedom than would perhaps be confiftent with decency, 
if he addrefled the perfons themfelves; he can admo- 
nifh, chide, or cenfure, without giving offence ; nor is 
there any paffion that may not be advantageoufly expreffed 
by this figure. 

Thus Cicero, in his oration for Milo, addreffes himfelf to 
the great patriots who had fhed their blood for the public 5 
and calls them to the defence of his client. Sothe fame 
orator, in his firft Cavilinarian, dire&s himfelf to. Jupiter the 
proteétor of the city and empire, and befeeches him to repel 
the parricide, &c. 

The apoftrophe is alfo frequently addreffed to inanimates, 
as tombs, monuments, defunéts, &c. Cicero’s apoltrophe 
to Tubero, in his oration for Ligarius, is judged one of the 
fineft paflages in his works. In his oration for Halves 
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thus calls upon dumb nature to witnefs to Pompey’s virtues : 
<< T invoke you, remote regions, moft diftant countries, you 
feas, havens, iflands, and fhores! For what coalt, what 
land, what place is there, in which the marks of his courage, 
humanity, wifdom, and prudence, are not extant ?” 

That apoftrophe of Demofthenes, wherein he addreffes 
himfelf to the Greeks flain at the battle of Marathon, is 
alfo famous: cardinal Perron fays, it has procured the ora- 
tor as much glory as if he had raifed them from the dead. 

An appeal to heaven, or any part of inanimate nature, 
has a fublimity and folemnity, which frequently occurs in 
the facred wiitings, “* Hear, O heavens!”’ fays Ifaiah, ch.i. 
2. “and give ear, O earth! forthe Lord hath fpoken.”” In 
like manner, the prophet Jeremiah exclaims (ch. ii. 12), 
s¢ Be aftonifhed, O ye heavens! at this.” 

Apostropue, or Apo/trophus, in Grammar, alfo denotes 
a note or character placed over a letter in lieu of a vowel, to 
denote that the vowel is cut off, and not to be pronounced : 
as evn for even; th’angelic hoft for the angelic, &c. 

The affeGtation of frequent apoffrophes, fo ufual among 
fome Englifh writers, is a great abufe. 

In profe, apoftrophes are indefenfible, and tend to vitiate 
the language ; their ufe in poetry is to reduce a line to the 
proper meafure. 

APOSTROPHIA, in Mythology, a furname of Venus, 
under which her votaries applied to her to be preferved from 
irregular defires. 

APOSY RMA, from eocupw, I take off, in Surgery, de- 
notes a difquamation or fealing of the fkin. In which fenfe 
the word amounts to much the fame with ABRASION. 

APOTACTITA, or Aporacrici, formed from azo- 
taccw, OF amora7 lw, to renounce, in Ecclefaftical Hiftory, an 
ancient fect, who, affecting to follow the evangelical coun- 
fels of poverty, and the examples of the apoftles and primi- 
tive Chriftians, renounced all their effe€&ts and poffeffions. 

It does not appear, that they gave into any erroys during 
their firft ftate: fome ecclefiaftical writers affure us, they 
had divers holy virgins and martyrs, under the perfecution 
ef Dioclefian, in the fourth century ; but they afterwards 
fell into the opinions of the Encratite, and taught, that the 
renouncing of all riches was not only a matter of counfel 
and advice, but of precept and neceflity. And hence the 
fixth law in the Theodofian code joins the Apotadite with 
the Eunomians and Arians. 

APOTEICHISMUS, from amorsyiZw, derived from 
exo, and taxilw, I raife a wall, or rx0s, in the Ancient 
Military Art, a kind of line or circumvallation drawn round 
a place, in order to befiege it. 

This was alfo called periteichi/mus. 

The firft thing the ancients went about, when they de- 
figned to lay clofe fiere to a place, was the apoteichifmus ; 
which fometimes confifted of a double wall, or rampart, 
raifed of earth; the innermolt to prevent fudden fallies from 
the town; the outermoft to keep off foreign enemies from 
coming to the relief of the befieged. This anfwered to 
what we call lines of contravallation and circumvallation 
among the moderns. 

APOTELESMA, from amortiew, J perform, ina gene- 
ral fenfe, denotes an effect of fome caufe. It is alfo ufed 
for a prognoltic, or natural prediction of an event. 4 ° 

In which fenfe Scaliger fpeaks of the apotele{mata of 
Hippocrates. The anfwers of aftrologers deduced from 
the confideration of the ftars are particularly called apote- 
lifms or apotelefmata ; which were the expreflions they ufed 
to denote the effects of the ftars and planets on fublunary 
bodies ; in which fenfe apotelefmata amount to the fame 
with influences. 
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the art of foretelling future events, from the afpeés and 
configuration of the heavenly bodies. 

In this fenfe the word amounts to the fame with what we 
otherwife call judicial aftrology. 

APOTHECARY, a perfon who profeffes the praGtice 
of pharmacy, or that part of phyfic, which confifts in the 
preparation and compolition of medicines. 

The word is derived from czobnxn, fhop, the place where 
he makes up and expofes his medicines to fale. 

The apothecaries in England are obliged to make up their 
medicines according to the formulas pre(cribed in the College 
Dilpenfatory. 

Their fhops are fubje@t to the vifitation of the cenfors of 
the College, who are empowered to deftroy fuch medicines 
as they think not good. 

The company of apothecaries was incorporated by char- 
ter from James I. procured at the folicitation of Dr. May- 
erne and Dr. Atkins; till that time they only made a part 
of the grocers’ company; plums, fugar, {pice, Venice- 
treacle, mithridate, &c. were fold in the fame fhop, and by 
the fame perfon. Uhe reafon of feparating them was, that 
medicines might be better prepared, and in oppofition to 
divers perfons who impofed unwholefome remedies on the 
people. Obfery. on Cafe of Will. Rofe, fect. 2. 

In the year 1712, the roth of queen Anne, an act pafled 
for reviving and continuing feveral a€ts therein mentioned, 
one whereof was for exempting the apothecaries from ferv- 
ing the offices of conftable and {cavengers, and other parifh 
and ward offices, and from ferving upon juries; which act 
was made perpetual in the ninth year of George I. 

They have a hall in Black-Friars, where there are two 
fine laboratories, out of which all the furgeons’ chefts are 
fupplied with medicines for the royal Britifh navy. 

To his majefty belong twoapothecaries : the falary to the firft, 
3201. to the fecond, 2754 To the houfhold belong alfo two. 

The charitable difpenfation of medicines by the Chinefe 
is well deferving notice. ‘They have a ftone, which is ten 
cubits high, erected in the public fquares of their cities; 
and on this ftone are engraven the name of all forts of medi- 
cines, with the price of each ; and when the poor ftand in 
need of any relief from phyfic, they go io the treafury, 
where they receive the price each medicine is rated at. 

ApoTHECARY, apothecarius, in Writers of the Middle Age, 
denotes a fhop-keeper, or warehoufe-kecper. 

ApoTuecartus is alfo ufed to denote a ftore-keeper, or 
officer appointed to have the dire¢tion of a magazine, GRA- 
NARY, &c. 

In which fenfe apothecarii is fometimes rendered by horre- 
arii and rationarii. . 

APOTHEOSIS, derived from ero and ©:0s, God, im 
Antiquity, a heathen ceremony, whereby their emperors and 
great men were placed among the gods. 

After the apotheofis, which they alfo called deification and 
con/ecration, temples, altars, and images were erected to the 
new deity; facrifices, &c. were offered, and colleges of 
priefts inftituted. Dio, 47. 56. 59. Suct. Aug. 5. Tib. 40. 
Paterc.1. Ovid. Pont. 4. 

Images were erected to them, with the attributes of divi- 
nity (Lucan 7. Dio, 53. Capitolin. Antonin.) ; and to de- 
molifh them was deemed treafon (Venul. lib. vi. D. ad Leg. 
Jul. Mal.) ; and even the fenate decreed that oaths fhould 
be taken in their names (Dio, 44. 59, 60. Tac. Ann. I.). 
Vide Kirchm. de Fun. Rom. 4. 14. 

The Perfians, according to Herodotus (l.i. c. 131. 
l. vili. c. 143.), mever conceived that their gods were 
deifed men; and Jablonfki, in the prolegomena to his 
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Pantheon Egyptiornm,”? maintains that it was a funda- 
mental principle in the mythology of the Egyptians, not to 
deify any mortal, The Greeks, it is faid, were the firlt 
who admitted this practice ; and the heroes of the firft ages 
were of this defcription. Under the Cafars, the Romans 
imitated the Greeks: at firfl they contented themfelves with 
deifying Romulus, their founder; but having loft their 
liberty under Jwivs Cefar, they allowed Auguitus, his fuc- 
ceffor, to acknowledge him as a god, to build temples in ho- 
nour of him, and to offer facrifices to him. Augultus, at 
the age of twenty-eight years, was declared the tutelary 
god of all the cities of the empire. The example was fol- 
lowed by fucceeding emperors; fo that they elevated to the 
rank of gods, not only the molt ftupid, fuch as Claudius, 
but the moft wicked and abandoned: and the appellation 
*¢ Divus” was aflumed among their ordinary titles. 

It was one of the doctrines of Pythagoras, which he 
had borrowed from the Chaldees, that virtuous perfons, 
after their death, were raifed into the order of gods. And 
hence the ancients deified all the inventors of things ufe- 
Ful to mankind; and thofe who had done any important 
fervice to the commonwealth. Tiberius propofed to the 
Roman fenate the apotheofis of Jefus Chrift, as is related by 
Eufebius, Tertullian, and Chryfoftom. Juvenal, rallying 
the frequent apotheofes, introduces poor Atlas complaining 
that he was ready to fink under the burden of fo many new 
gods as were every day added to the heavens. Seneca ridi- 
cules the apotheofis of Claudius with admirable humour. He- 
rodian, lib. iv. in {peaking of the apotheofis of Servius, gives 
us a very curious defcription of the ceremonies ufed in the 
apotheofis of the Roman emperors. After the body of the 
deceafed emperor (faid he) had been burnt, with the ufual 
foleranities, they placed an image of wax, perfectly like him, 
but of a fickly afpe, on a large bed of ivory, covered with 
cloth of gold, in the veftibule of the palace. The greatcit 
part of the day, the fenate fat ranged on the left fide of the 
bed, dreffed in robes of mourning; the ladies of the firit 
rank fitting on the right fide, in plain white robes, 
without any ornaments. This lafted for feven days fuccef- 
fively, during which the phyficians came from time to time 
to vifit the fick, always making their report that he grew 
worfe, till at length they publifhed that he was dead. 

This done, the young fenators and Roman knights took 
the bed of ftate upon their fhoulders, carrying it through 
the Via Sacra, the Old Forum, where the magiftrates were 
ufed to diveft themfelves of their offices. here they fet it 
down between two kinds of amphitheatres, in the one 
whereof were the young men, and in the other the maidens, 
of the firft families of Rome, finging hymns fet to folemn 
airs, in praife of the deceafed. ‘The hymns ended, the bed 
was carried out of the city into the Campus Martius, in the 
middle of which place was ere&ted a kind of fquare pavilion, 
the infide whereof was full of combuiftible matters, and the 
outfide hung with cloth of gold, and adorned with figures of 
ivory, and various paintings. 

Over this edifice were feveral others, like the firft in form 
and decoration, but lefs; always diminifhing and growing 
flenderer towards the top. On the fecond of thefe was 
placed the bed of ftate ; and a great quantity of aromatic 
perfumes, and odoriferous fruits and herbs were thrown ail 
around; after which the knights made a proceffion or caval- 
cade in,folemn meafures around the pile; feveral chariots 
alfo run round it, thofe who conduéted them being clad in 
purple robes, and bearing the images of the greatelt Roman 
emperors and generals. 

‘This ceremony ended, the new emperor came to the cata- 
fala, or pile, with a torch in his hand; and, at the fame 
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time, fire was fet to it on all fides; the {pices and othér 
combuttibles kindling all at once. 

While this was doing, they let fly from the top of the 
building an eagle, which, mounting into the air with a fire- 
brand, carried the foul of the dead emperor along with it 
into heaven, as the Romans believed ; and thenceforward he 
was ranked among the gods. It is for this reafon, that the 
medals, wherein apotheofes are reprefented, have ufnally an 
altar with fire upon it, or elfe an eagle taking its flight into 
the air, and fometimes two cagles. 

There are feveral curious and celebrated monuments of 
antiquity under the denomination of apotheofes: the firlt 
and principal is the apotheofis of Homer, faid to have 
been the work of Archelaus of Priena, a famous ancient 
{culptor, and difcovered, in 1665, in the Appian way near Al- 
bano, ina place formerly called dd Bovillas, but now Lrattochia, 
belonging to the prince of Colonna, where the emperor Clau- 
dius had a houfe of pleafure. This is now one of the principal 
ornaments of the palace of thofe princes at Rome. ‘To de- 
cypher the figures upon this monument, has been the labour 
of feveral celebrated antiquarians, fuch as Kircher, Cuper, 
Spanheim, Heinfius, Gronovius, Wetftein, Schott, and 
Winkelman. ‘The apotheofis of Homer has alfo been re- 
prefented ona filver vafe, in the form of a mortar, and found 
at Herculaneum. The apotheolis of Romulus was pub-~ 
lifhed at Florence, in 1716, and by Montfaucon, in the third 
volume of the Supplement to his Antiquities. This work 
was executed at the time when the arts declined, and 
was intended to be prefented in the Quirinal feafts, or in 
{ome other games celebrated by horfe races in honour of 
Quirinus, and called Quirini Circenfes. The apotheofis of 
Julius Czfar is exhibited on a gem in the mufeum of Bran- 
denburg. Czfar is mounted on a celeftial globe, and hold- 
ing in his hand an helm and a large crown of laurel. The 
apotheofis of Auguftus is reprefented on a beautiful agate, 
which the emperor Baldwin I1., when in 1244, he fought 
fuccour of the Chriftian princes, and particularly of St. Louis, 
is faid to have fold to the pious monarch, who depofited it in 
the mufum of the holy chapel at Paris. See AGare. The 
apotheolis of Germanicus is the fubjeét of a precious gem; 
that of Claudius is a baflo-relievo; that of Titus is exhibited 
in the arch of Titus at Rome; and that of the younger 
Fauftina, reprefented in baffo-relievo in the Capitol, is men- 
tioned by Montfaucon in the fifth volume of his Supplement. 

APOTHERAPIA, from axoS:eamevw, J cure, in Phyfic, 
properly denotes a complete or finifhed cure. 

Apvotueraptia is alfo ufed, in the Gymnaflic Art, for the 
Ja{t part of all regular exercife, viz. friétion or unétion with 
oil, before as well as after bathing. 

The defign of this was partly to cleanfe the fkin from any 
filth or dult it might have contraéted during the exercife, 
and partly to remove wearinefs. 

APOTHERMUM, from azo, and Szpuos, hot, in Ancient 
Writers, a {harp kind of fauce, like that prepared of muftard, 
oil, and vinegar, or of vinegar alone. ‘ 

APOTOME, in Mathematics, the difference of two 
incommenturable quantities: fuch is the difference between 
y’2and 1: and iuch is the excefs of the diagonal of a 
{quare above its fide. 

The word is derived from oxvicuww, J cut off. 

Euclid (lib. x.) makes fix forts of apotomes. 

Apotome prima, is when the greater number isa rational 
number, and the difference of the fquares of both numbers is 
a {quare number, e. g. 3—4/ 5. 

Apvotome /ecunda, is where the lefer number is a rational 
number, and the {quare root of the difference of the fquares 
of both numbers has a ratio expreflible in numbers to the 
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greater number; fuchis ,/ 18—4, fince the difference of the 
fquares 18 and 16 is 2, and \/2is to ,/ 19 as £ to 3, 
becaufe ,/ 18=3 4/ 2. 

Aporome #erfia, is when both the numbers which are 
fub!tra&ted from each other are irrational numbers, and the 
fquare root of the difference of their {quares has a ratio in 
numbers tu the greater. This holds in \/ 24—,/ 18, for 
the difference of their fquares 24 and 18 is 6, and ,/ 6is to 
arate is to'2, for ./ 24==2",/ 6. 

Aportome quarta, is when the greater number is a rational 
number, and the {quare root c: the difference of the {quares 
of both numbers has no ratio to it in numbers: fuch is 4—4/ 
3, for the difference of the fquares 16 and 3 is 13, but the 
fquare root of 13, viz. ,/ £3, has no numerical ratio to 4. 

ApoTome quinta, is when the leffer number is a rational 
number, and the fquare root of the difference of the fquares 
of both numbers has no ratio in numbers to the greater num- 
ber: fuch is 4 6—2, for the difference of the fquares 6 and 
4 is 2, and ,/ 2 has to 4/ 6 no ratio in numbers. 

Apotome /exta, is where both numbers are irrational, and 
the fquare root of the difference of their {quares has no ratio 
in numbers to the greater : fuch is the cafe in 4/ 6—¥/ 2, for 
the difference of the fquares 6 and 2 is 4, and the root 
thereof 2 has to the ,/ 6 no ratio in numbers. _ Peter 
Ramus cenfures Euclid’s doétrine of afotomes, and even all 
the reft delivered in the tenth book concerning irrational 
lines. 

Apotome, in Mujic, is the difference of the tone major 
and rim, exprefled by $327, 

The Greeks thought that the greater tone could not be 
divided into two equal parts ; for which reafon they called 
the firft part aaoroun, and the other Amo 5 in this imitating 
Pythagoras and Plato. 

The apotome is by fome authors, as Boethius, called hemi- 
tonium majus; and the limma, hemitonium minus. He alfo 
calls the difference of thefe two, comma. The interval of 
two founds exprefled by 425, was called by the ancients 
apotome major; and that exprefled by 3925, apotome minor. 

APOTOPOTO Bay, or Round bay, in Geography, lies 
on the S. W. coaft of Otaha, one of the Society iflands, 
near the ifland of Otaheite, in the S. Pacific Ocean. 

APOTROP/BA, from archer, J avert, in the Ancient 
Poetry, verfes compofed for averting the wrath of incenfed 
deities: and the deities invoked for averting any threatened 
misfortune were called Apotropeans : they were alfo called 
Alexiaci, from adzfw, I drive away; and Averrunci, from 
averrunco, which denotes the fame. 

APOZEM, derived from erofew, fervefacio, I make hot, 
in Medicine, a form of remedy, otherwife called a DEcoc- 
T10N ; which fee. 

APPA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Arabia Felix, 
according to Ptolemy. 

APPACK, or Appaca, in Geography, a town of Africa, 
in the country of Ardrah, on the flave coatt. 

APPANAGE, or Appenace. See APANAGE. 

APPARATOR. See Apparisor. 

APPARATUS, from apparo, I prepare, properly fig- 
nifies a formal preparation for {ome public and folemn aétion. 

We fay, the apparatus of a feaft, coronation, &c. The 
prince made his entry with great apparatus and magnificence. 

Apparatus is alfo ufed for the utenfils and appendages 
belonging to fome more confiderable machine ; as the furni- 
ture or apparatus of an air-pump, microfcope, &c. 

The term apparatus is uled in Chemifry, either generally, 
to exprefs the whole of the inftruments and veffels in which 
ot by whofe means any procefs is performed, or in a more 
limited fenfe, it is applied to thofe complicated infruments, 
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for the moft part of modern invention, in which a number 
of feparate parts are combined into one whole, Thus a 
retort, according to the former application of the term, 
is an article of chemical apparatus; a receiver is another 
article; and thefe two when combined form the retort and 
receiver, one of the fimplett fpecies of difillatory apparatus, 
according to the latter method of applying theterm. Thus 
alfo the complicated arrangement of veffels invented by 
Woulfe, is called Woulfe’s apparatus, that executed by 
Nooth is called Nooth’s apparatus. It might feem at firlt 
firht that this was the proper place to introduce all that 
we fhall have to fay concerning chemical apparatus, but by 
fo doing the article would be extended to an unnfual length ; 
we have therefore adopted the method of defcribing every 
general article under its proper name; of which the articles 
Axemsic and ALupEL, already printed, are examples ; and 
the apparatus for particular experiments is defcribed where 
the experiments themfelves are mentioned ; thus under the 
article ALcono. will be found a defcription of the ap- 
paratus invented by Lavoifier for the combuflion of that 
fluid. Certain kinds of apparatus have alfo a neceffary con- 
neétion with each other, either in fimilarity of form, or of 
the ufes to which they are applied; there will be found 
therefore in the courfe of the work certain general articles, 
fuch as Distittatory apparatus, PNEUMATIC apparatus, 
&c. where thefe topics will be difcuffed. 

Apparatus, in Surgery, confifts of fuch outward appli- 
cations as are ufually termed Dressincs, together with 
fuch inftrumental means as are requifite for the performance 
of any furgical operation ; e. g. bandages, lint, pledgets, 
tents, comprefles, ointments, and various machines. Pre= 
vious to the performance of any chirurgical operation, a 
furgeon fhould always confider what fort of apparatus will 
be neceflary ; and he fhould never, for the fake of parade or 
oftentation, bring together any inftruments which may as 
well be difpenfed with. Modern furgery has very wifely laid 
afide a number of uncouth, clumfy, and terrific inftruments 
employed by our anceltors, efpecially the tools named cau- 
terizing-irons (fee CautTery), and the immenfe levers, &c. 
for reducing diflocations or fra€tures. Whatever is indif. 
penfably neceflary in operations, fhould be prepared before 
the time fixed for their performance; and it ought to be an 
invariable rule among furgeons, to prevent the patient from 
feeing his formidable apparatus, left he be thereby intimi- 
dated and difcouraged at the very moment he moft itands in 
need of refolution: for inftances are not wanting of patients 
aétually dying from the effects of terror, without having une 
dergone the intended operation. 

The term apparatus is fometimes ufed to diftinguifh the 
operation of Litnotromy or Cystoromy ; thus we fay, 
the greater apparatus, the leffer apparatus, &c. See Srone, 
cutting for the. 

Apparatus is alfo ufed as a title of feveral books coms 
pofed in form of catalogues, bibliothecas, ditionaries, &c, 
for the eafe and conveniency of ftudy. 

The apparatus to Cicero, is a kind of concordance or 
colleGtion of Ciceronian phrafes, &c. The apparatus facer of 
Poffevin, is a colleGion of all kinds of ecclefiaftical authors, 
printed in 1611, in three volumes.—Gloflaries, comments, 
&c. are alfo frequently called apparatu/es. 

APPARENT, from appareo, £ appear, that which is 
vifible to the eye, or evident to the underftanding. 

Apparent, in Mathematics and <Aflronomy, is ufed to 
fignify things as they appear to us in contradiftinétion from 
real or true ; and in this refpeét the apparent ftate of things 
is often very different from their real {tate ; as in the cafe of 
diftance, magnitude, &c. 
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Arparent Altitude, Conjundion, Diameter, Diftance, 
Figure, Horizon, Magnitude, Motion, Place, Time, &c. 
See the feveral fub{tantives. 

Apparent, Heir, in Law. See Heir. 

Arvparent /fland, in Geography, lies in Dufky bay, on 
the coalt of New Zealand, and is placed by captain Cook 
on an arm, which captain Vancouver found to be divided 
into two branches, leaving that ifland a peninfula joined to 
the main land by a very high though narrow ridge of 
mountains ; the perpendicular height and very extraordinary 
fhape of the rocky part fronting the arm, render it a molt 
fingular and majellic promontory. As the entrance of thefe 
arms was called by Cook ‘* Nobody knows what ;”” Vancou- 
ver, having particularly examined them, called them ‘“ Some- 
body knows what.”? Voyage round the World, vol. 1. p. 63. 

APPARITION, in Affrenomy, denones a ftar’s or other 
luminary’s becoming vifible, which bs fore was hid. 

In which fenfe the word ftands oppofed to occuLTa- 
Tion. Thus the heliacal rifing is rather an apparition than 
a proper rifing. 

Apparition, circle of perpetual. 
apparition. 

Apparition, in a general fenfe, is the appearance or 
femblance of a thing. 

Apparition is alfo ufed to denote a fpeétre, or preter- 
natural appearance of fome {pirit, or the like. 

We read of apparitions of angels, genii, demons, fairies, 
witches, departed fouls, &c. apparitions of God, of Chrift, 
the Virgin, faints, prophets, and of the devil himfelf. 

Among the moft zealous advocates of the reality of appa- 
ritions and witchcraft, we mayreckon Dr. Henry More, Bax- 
ter, and Glanvil. The latter, in particular, has attempted, 
in a treatife entitled, ‘* Saducif{mus triumphatus,’’ to prove 
the doétrine of apparitions, by arguments deduced from the 
nature of the foul, the teitimony of {cripture, and the evidence 
of fact ; and he exprefsly afferts (Part II, p. 2,) that thofe who 
deny and deride the exiftence of apparitions and witchcraft, 
are prepared for the denial of {pirits, a life to come, and all the 
other principles of religion. It isa ftrong prefumption againft 
the reality of apparitions, however anciently and generally 
the belief of them has prevailed, that they have been con- 
neéted with fome canfes and circumftances of terror, either 
real or apprehended; and thefe have previoufly difpofed 
the imagination for being impofed upon and deluded. The 
darknefs of the night, the gloom that has overfpread par- 
ticular fituations, the horror produced by the reeord of 
fome difaftrous occurrence, fuch as murder or the like, and 
a ftate of mind naturally depreffed and melancholy, and of 
courfe eafily alarmed, have contributed to give rife to many 
of thofe ftories, that have been creduloufly received and as 
obftinately vindicated and feduloufly diffeminated by the 
valgar. The ancients alfo entertained fome notions con- 
cerning the ftate of the foul on its efcape from the body, 
which favoured this opinion; and they were difpofed to 
feek the {pirits of their deceafed anceftors near the habitations 
in which their bodies were depofited. Hence they would be 
eafily led into deception ; and when they fancied that they ac- 
tually faw their departed friends, they diftinguifhed theillufions 
which were merely the creations of their own fancy, by the 
name of * fhades.”? It ought alfo to be confidered, that the 
relation 2nd belief of apparitions have prevailed chiefly in 
times of ignorance, and amongft thofe who had the feweft 
opportunities for inquiry and information. In fact, as the 
night has been the feafon to which the appearance of ghoits 
has been referred, the belief of their reality has gradually 
fubfided in proportion to the degree in which knowledge 
has been diffufed. It ought alfo to be confidered, that 
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apparitions are machines that on particular oceafions have 
been of good fervice to generals, to minitters of ftate, to 
priefts, and others; to fay nothing of the very injudicious 
and culpable ufe that has been made of them by thofe with 
whom the care of children, at a period when their imagina- 
tion is eafily imprefled, has been entrufted. Upon the 
whole, it mult be allowed, that many of the apparitions that 
are recorded by writers, or reported by tradition, are mere 
delufions ; others are fictions contrived merely to amufe or 
to anfwer fome purpofe; and others have originated in 
dreams or deliquiums. ‘There are feafons of flumber when 
we are not fenfible of being afleep. On this principle, 
Hobbes (T'reatife of human nature, part i. c. 2. Works, 
p- 102.) has endeavoured to account for the fpeétre that is 
faid to have appeared to Brutus. ‘* We read,”’ fays he, 
‘© of Marcus Brutus (one that had his life given him by 
Julius Cefar, and was alfo his favourite, and notwithftanding 
murdered him), how at Philippi, the night before he gave 
battle to Auguftus Cefar, he faw a fearful apparition, 
which is commonly related by hiftorians as a vifion; but 
confidering the circum{tances, one may eafily judge to have 
been a fhort dream. For fitting in his tent penfive and 
troubled with the horror of his rafh aét, it was not hard for 
him, flumbering in the cold, to dream of that which molt 
affrighted him; which fear, as by degrees it made him 
awake, fo alfo it muft needs make the apparition by degrees 
to vanifh; and having no affurance that he flept, he could . 
have no caufe to think it a dream, or any thing but a 
vifion.’ ‘The well-known ftory told by Clarendon, of the 
apparition of the duke of Buckingham’s father, has been 
folved in a fimilar manner. "There was no man in the king- 
dom fo much the fubjeé of converfation as the duke ; and 
his character was fo corrupt that he was very likely to be 
mifled by the enthufiafm of the times: Sir George Villiers 
is faid to have appeared to him at midnight; and hence 
it appears probable that the man was afleep; and as he was 
terrified by the dream, it muft have made a ftrong im- 
preffion, and was likely to be repeated, 

Mr. Andrew Baxter, in his ‘* Effay on the phenomenon 
of dreaming,”’ recurs to the principle ‘* that our dreams are 
prompted by feparate immaterial beings,”’ in order to account 
for apparitions. Ifthe power of fuch beings be unreftrained, 
this author maintains, that it will equally poffefs the fancy 
with delufive fcenes, without waiting for the occafion of 
flcep to introduce them, and obtrude them forcibly upon the 
organ, amidit the action of external obje@ts. For it requires 
but a greater degree of the fame power to make delufory 
impreflions upon the fenfory, while real external objects are 
making true impreflions upon it, than it would require to 
make the fame impreffions, while no other impreflion from 
external obje¢ts is made upon it at the fame time. If our 
imaginations,’”? fays Dr. Tillotfon in one of his fermons, 
«¢ were let loofe upon us, we fhould be always under the 
moft dreadful terrors, and frighted to diftraction with the 
appearance of our own fancy; and an over-ruling power 
reftrains thefe effects :”? i. e. as Mr. Baxter conceives, by 
reftraining the power of invilible beings, which would other~ 
wife inceffantiy diftrefs the foul with fuch unpleafing fights. 
Upon this hypothefis he thinks there is nothing inconfiftent 
in thofe relations of apparitions which we meet with in 
hiftory, whether the faéts be true or falfe ; for thefe fpirits 
may, upon fome important occafions, be licenfed fo to afle& 
the fenfory, according to the exigency of the cafe, that the 
whole fcene of vifion, which is then thought to have an exift- 
ence from without, may be the effest of impreffions made 
onthe brain only. Thus, for inftauce, that apparition men- 
tioned before which was prefented to Brutus before he came 
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over from Afia, and again the night before the battle of 
Philippi, the noife'as of one entering into his tent which he 
heard, and the words fpoken, “ I am, O Brutus, thy evil 
genius, but thou fhalt fee me again near Philippi,” might 
all be only inward reprefentations upon the fenfory, and any 
other perfon prefent might neither have heard nor feen any 
thing. This, in our author’s opinion, affords a better 
account of the appearance than that of Hobbes; who 
makes cold ‘produce dreams and vifions of fear, without 
either reafon or experience to fupport his affertion. He 
makes Brutus to be fleeping ; but Plutarch tells us, that he 
had flept the former part of the night immediately after 
eating, and had rifen to digeft fomething in his own 
mind; fo that, according to Hobbes’s fcheme, it was a 
waking vifion, and it occurred without any previous diftemper 
either external or internal. The cafe of Dion, related by 
Plutarch, is alleged to the fame purpofe; for he was 
fitting in the porch of his own houfe in a thoughtful and 
meditating attitude, when the fpe€tre appeared to him ; and 
this happened while the affaflins were contriving his death, 
a little before he was cruelly murdered. No men in an- 
tiquity could be lefs hable to the fufpicion of weaknefs and 
credulity than Brutus and Dion; and therefore, according 
to Mr. Baxter, the terror they experienced muft have pro- 
ceeded from the power of fome fuperior being. Upon the 
whole he thinks that although Asoidcimoua, or a fear of 
Spirits, bath been much abufed by vain or weak people, and 
carried to an extreme, perhaps by defigning and crafty men, 
the moft rigorous philofophy will not juttify its being en- 
tirely rejected. It is true, he adds, no evil can happen to 
us in God’s world but by our own fault ; but that {ubordi- 
nate beings are never permitted, or commiffioned to be the 
minifters of his will, is a hard point to be proved ; and that 
direct atheifm is better than this deifidemony is horrid. See 
Effay on the phenomenon of dreaming, in the ‘* Inquiry into 
the nature of the human foul,”’ vol.ii. p. 111, &c. 

The abbe de St. Pierre has a difcourfe exprefsly on the 
phyfical method of folving or accounting for apparitions ; 
he makes them the effect of feverifh dreams, difturbed 
imaginations, &c. 

APPARITOR, or Arpararor, a beadle in an univer- 
fity, who carries the mace before the matters, and the faculties. 

Apparitor is alfo ufed in fome ancient Englifh laws, for 
a judge or juftice. 

Apparitor comitatus. There was formerly an officer 
ealled by this name, for which the fheriffs of Buckingham- 
fhire had a confiderable yearly allowance ; and in the reign of 
queen Elizabeth there was an order of court for making that 
allowance. But the cuftom and reafon of it are now altered. 

Apparitors alfo denote meflengers who ferved the pro- 
cefs of the fpiritual court. Their duty is to cite the 
offenders to appear, to arreft them, and to execute the 
fentence or decree of the judges. See ftat. 21 Hen. viii. c. 5. 

Among the Romans, apparitors were the fame with fer- 
jeants or tipftaffs among us: or rather apparitor was a 
general term, and comprifed under it all the minilters and at- 
tendants of the judges and magiftrates, appointed to reccive 
and execute their orders. And hence, they fay, the name 
was derived, viz. from apparere, to be prefent, to be in waiting. 
Under the name afparitores were comprehended the /cribe, 
accenft, interpretes, precones, viatores, liGores, Jfratores, and 
even the carnifices or hangmen. 

They were ufually chofen out of the freedmen of the 
magiftrates, and their condition was held in fo much con- 
tempt, that, as a mark of ignominy, the fenate appointed a 
city that had revolted from them to furnifh them ‘with 
apparitors. 
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There were alfo a kind of apparitors of cohorts, called 
cohortales or conditionales, as being attached to a cohort, and 
doomed to that condition. The apparitors of the pretors, 
pretoriani, were thofe who attended the prztors, or governors 
of provinces ; and who, ‘on their matters’ birth-day, were 
always changed, and preferred to better pofts. Add, that 
the pontifices had alfo their apparitors, as appears from as 
infeription of an ancient marble in the Via Appia: 


APPARATORI 
PONTIFICVM 
PARMVLARIO. 


APPAUMEE, in Heraldry. See Apaumes. 

APPEAL, derived from the French verb neuter appeller, 
of the fame fignification, in Law, fignifies the removal of a 
caufe from an inferior court or judge to a fuperior ; or the 
having recourfe to a fuperior judge to reétify what is amifs 
in a fentence paffed by an inferior. 

Appeals to Rome were firft introduced into England in 
the reign of king Stephen; and though they were not 
ftriétly regarded in the fucceeding reigns, they continued 
till the time of king Henry the eighth, when they were 
finally abolifhed by the 24 Hen. 8. c. 12. and 25 Hen. 
8.c. 19. 21.: by which appealing to Rome from any 
of the king’s courts, fuing to Rome for any Jicence or dif- 
penfation, and obeying any procefs from thence, are made 
liable to the pains of premunire. 

Appeals lie from the archdeacon or his official to the 
court of arches, and from the arches to the archbifhop, and 
from the bifhop or his commiflary to the archbifhop ; and 
when the caufe concerns the king, appeal may be brought 
in fifteen days from any of the faid courts to the prelates 
in convocation, ft. 24 Hen. 8. c. 12.: and by the 25th 
Hen. 8. c. 29. for lack of juttice in the archbifhop’s 
courts, the party may appeal to the king in chancery, where 
commiflioners are named, and by reafon of this appointment 
they are called delegates; and after the decifion of this 
court, a commiffion of review may be granted by the king 
as fupreme head, to review the definitive fentence given in 
appeal in the court of delegates. 

Appeals lie from all the ordinary courts of juftice, and alfo 
from the court of equity in chancery, to the houfe of 
lords, who judge en dernier reffort 3 i. e. no appeal lies from 
them. 

But appeals from a court of equity, and writs of error 
from a court of law, differ in thefe two particulars: 1. The 
former may be brought upon any interlocutory matter ; the 
latter upon nothing but only a definitive judgment. 2. On 
writs of error the houfe of lords pronounces the judgment ; 
on appeals it gives diretion to the court below to reétify its 
own decree. 

There are appeals from ecclefiaftical juttice to fecular,. 

The firft inftance of this is that of Paulus Samofetenus ; 
who being condemned and depofed by the fecond council 
of Antioch, refufed to furrender the epi{copal, houfe to 
Domnus, who had been elected his fueceflor, and appealed 
to the emperor. 

ApPEAt is alfo ufed, in Common Law, in the fame fenfe 
with accu/atio among the Civilians. And when thus fpoken 
of as acriminal profecution, it is derived from the French 
verb active appeller, to call upon, fammon, or challenge one, 
and denotes an accufation by a private fubject againft 
another, for fome heinous crime; demanding punifh- 
ment on account of the particular injury fuffered, rather 
than for the offence againft the public. This method of 
profecution is ftill in force, but very little in ufe. This 
private procefs, for the punifhment of public crimes, had 

probably 
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probably its original in thofe times, when a private pecuniary 
fatisfaction, called a weregild, was conftantly paid to the 

arty injured, or his relations, to expiate enormous offences. 

‘his was a cuftom derived to us, in common with other 
northern nations, from our anceltors the ancient Germans: 
and we find in our Saxon laws, particularly thofe of king 
Athelftan, the feveral weregilds for homicide, eftablifhed in 
progreflive order, from the death of the ceorl or peafant, up to 
that of the king himfelf. And in the laws of king Henry I. 
we have an account of the other offences that were redeem- 
able by weregild, as well as of thofe that were not fo re- 
deemable. As therefore, during the continuance of this 
cultom, a procefs was certainly given for recovering the 
weregild by the party to whom it was due; it feems that, 
when thefe offences by degrees grew no longer redeemable, 
the private procefs was {till continued, in order to infure the 
infliction of punifhment upon the offender; though the party 
injured was allowed no pecuniary compenfation for the 
offence. It was alfo anciently permitted, that any fubject 
might appeal another fubject of high-treafon, either in the 
courts of common law, or in parliament ; or for treafons 
committed beyond the feas, in the court of the high-conttable 
and marfhal. The cognizance of appeals in the latter til 
continues in force ; and fo late as 1631, there was a trial by 
battle awarded in the court of chivalry, in fuch an appeal 
of treafon ; but that in the firft was virtually abolifhed by 
the flatutes 5 Edw. 3. c.g, and 25 Edw. 3. c. 4.; and in 
the fecond exprefsly by ftatute 1 Hen. 4. c.14. So that 
the only appeals now in force, for things done within the 
realm, are thofe of felony and mayhem. Mr. Kyd, the 
ingenious editor of Comyns’s Digeit, obferves, ‘* that the 
appeal of treafon does not appear to have been taken away 
by the ftat. 1 Hen. 4. c. 14. or any other. But as no in- 
ftance occurs of any fuch appeal, before any court of com- 
mon law, either fince that ftatute was made, or or many 
years before, the law relating to fuch appeals feems to be 
wholly obfolete at this day.”” 

Criminal appeals ave either capital or not capital. Of the 
latter fort, appeals de pace, de plagis, de imprifonamento, and 
of mayhem, are now become obfolete ; having been ‘long 
fince converted into actions of trefpafs. Capital appeals are 
either of treafon or felony. The latter may be fubdivided 
into appeals of death, or of murder, appeals of larceny or 
robbery, appeals of rape, and appeals of arfon, which laft are 
now entirely obfolete. An appeal of felony may be brought 
Sor crimes committed either againft the parties themfelves, 
or their relations. The crimes againft the parties them- 
felves are larceny, rape, and arfon. And for thefe, as well as 
for mayhem, the perions robbed, ravifhed, maimed, or whofe 
houfes are burnt, may inflitute this private procefs. The 
only crime againft one’s relations, fays judge Blackitone, for 
which an appeal can be brought, is that of killing him ; 
either by murder or manflaughter: but Mr. Tomlins, in his 
edition of Jacob’s Law Diétionary, obferves, that this feems 
to be an unguarded affertion of the learned commentator, 
as an appeal is given to the hulband, next of kin, &c. by 
flat. in cafe of rape. 

Avrean of death, is a vindictive ation which the law 
gives to the wife for the death of her hufband, or to the 
heir male for the death of his anceftor; which heirfhip was 
confined, by an ordinance of king Henry I. to the four 

-neareft degrees of blood. It is given to the wife on account 
of the lofs of her hufband ; therefore if fhe marries again, 
before or pending her appeal, it is loft and gone; or if fhe 
marries after judgment, fhe shall not demand execution. The 
ieir muft alfo be heir male, aud fuch a one as was the next 
cir by the courfe of the common law at the time of the 
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killing of the anceftor. But this rule has three exceptions : 
1. If the perfon killed leaves an innocent wife, the only, and 
not the heir, fhall have the appeal. 2. If there be no wife, 
and the heir be accufed of the murder, the perfon, who 
next to him would have been heir male, fhall bring the ap- 
peal. 3. If the wife kills her hufband, the heir may appeal 
her of the death. And by the ftatute of Gloucefter, 6 Edw. 
1. c. 9. all appeals of death mutt be fued within a year and 
a day after the completion of the felony by the death of the 
party, which feems to be only declaratory of the old com- 
mon law. The court mutt fet forth the fa&, and the length 
and the depth of the wound, the year, day, hour, piace 
where done, and with what weapons; and that the party 
died in a year and a day ; and by the above ftatute, principal 
and acceflaries before and after are to be joined in appeal ; 
and this is to be obferved, though the acceflary is guilty in 
another country. 3 Hen. 7.c. 1. The cafe of other appeals 
than of murder, as of robbery, rape, &c. are not within this 
laft ftatute, and therefore auterfoits acquit, upon an indict. 
ment within the year, ftands at common law, a good bar to 
an appeal of robbery, or any offence befides murder or 
manflaughter; and yet the judges at this day never forbear 
to proceed upon an indiétment of robbery, rape, or other of- 
fence, though within the year, becaufe appeals of robbery 
efpecially. are very rare, and of little ufe, fince the ftatute of 
21 Hen. 8. c.11. gives reftitution to the profecutor as ef» 
feGtually as upon an appeal. 

The feveral appeals above enumerated may be brought 
previous to any indictment: and if the appellee be acquitted 
thereon, he cannot be afterwards indiéted for the fame of- 
fence. But if the appellant does not profecute his appeal, 
the appellee may be indifted. If a man be acquitted 
on an indictment for murder, or found guilty and par- 
doned by the king, ftill he ought not (in ftri€nefs) to go 
at large, but be imprifoned, or let to bail till the year 
and day be paft, by virtue of the ftatute 3 Hen. 7. c. 1. 
in order to be forthcoming to anfwer any appeal for the 
fame felony, not having as yet been punifhed for it; though 
if he has been found guilty of manflaughter, on an indiét- 
ment, and hath had the benefit of clergy, and fuffered the 
judgment of the law, he cannot afterwards be appealed, for 
it isa maxim in law, “‘ that nemo bis punitur pro eodem delido.” 
If the appellee be acquitted, the appealor (by virtue of the 
ftlatute of Weftminfter 2. 13 Edw. 1. c. 12.), fhall fuffer one 
year’s imprifonment, and pay a fine to the king, befides re- 
fiitution of damages to the party for the imprifonment and 
infamy which he has fuftained: and if the appellee be inca- 
pable of making rettitution, his abettors fhail do it for him, 
and alfo be liable to imprifonment. This provilion proved 
a great difcouragement to appeals, fo that thenceforward 
they ceafed to be in common ufe. If the appellee be found 
guilty, he fhall fuffer the fame judgment as if he had been 
convicted by indictment ; but with this remarkable difference, 
that, on an indictment, the king may pardon and remit the 
execution ; but on an appeal, whichis at the fuit of a private 
fubjeG&i, to make an atonement for the private -wrong, the 
king can no more pardon it, than he can remit the damages 
recovered on an a¢tion of battery. And the ancient ufage 
was, fo late as Henry the fourth’s time, that all the relations 
of the flain fhould drag the appellee to the place of execution. 
However, the punifhment of the ofiender may be remitted 
and difcharged by the concurrence of all parties interetted ; 
and as the king of his pardon may fruftrate an indiétment, 
fo the appellant by ‘his releafe may difcharge an appeal. A 
peer in appeal of murder, fhall not be tried by his peers, but 
by acommon jury ; though he fhall upon an indiétment for 
murder. Where appeal of death is brought, the defendant 

cannot 
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cannot juflify fe defendendo ; but mult plead not guilty, and 
the jury are to find the f{pecial matter. 

An appeal is profecuted two ways, either by qwrit, or by dill. 

ApPEAL by writ is, when a writ is purchafed out of chan- 
cery, by one for another, to the intent that he may appeal 
a third perfon of fome felony committed by him, finding 
pledges that he fhall do it. 

Apreat by dill, is where a man of himfelf gives up his ac- 
eufation in writing, offering to undergo the burden of ap- 
pealing the perfon therein named. The appeal of death may 
be brought by bill before the jutices in the King’s Bench; 

sefore juftices of gaol-delivery, and commiffioners of oyer 
and terminer, &c. or before the fheriff and coroner in the 
county-court ; but the fheriff and coroner have only power 
to take and enter the appeal and count, for it mult be re- 
moved by certiorari into B. R 

In appeal by original, principals and acceflaries are gene- 
rally charged alike without diftin@ion, till the plaintiff 
counts ; bucit is otherwife in appeals by bill. There is but 
one appeal againit the principal and acceflary : if the prin- 
cipal is acquitted, it fhall acquit the acceflary ; and both 
fhall have damages again{t the appellant on a faife appeal, or 
the acceffary may bring a writ of con{piracy. If the defend- 
ant in appeal is attaint or acquit, or the plaintiff nonfuit after 
appearance, which is peremptory, no other appeal lies. If 
an indictment and an appeal be depending at the fame time, 
againit the fame perfon, the appeal fhall be tried firlt, if the 
appellant be ready ; otherwife the king would deftroy the 
fuit of the party. 

Appear of Mayhem is the accufation of one that hath 
maimed another; but this being generally no felony, it is 
ina manner merely an aétion of trefpafs, and nothing: is re- 
covered by it but damages. Braéton calls this appellum de 
plagis & maihemio, and has a whole chapter upon it. In 
this appeal, the defendant pleads that the plaintiff had 
brought an aétion of trefpafs again't him for the fame 
wounding, and had recovered, and damages given, &c. ; and 
this was a good pleain bar of the appeal, becaufe in both 
aGions damazes only are to be recovered. In king John’s 
time, there is recorded an appeal againit a Jew, gui fecit 
ementulari quendam nepotem fuum. 

Appear of rape lies where a rape is committed on the 
body of a woman. A feme covert without her hufband 
may bring appeal of rape; and ftatute 6 R. 2.c. 6. gives 
power where a woman is ravifhed, and afterwards confents 
to it, for a hufband, or a father, or next of kin, there 
being no hufband, to bring this appeal : alfo the criminal in 
fuch cafe may be attainted at the fuit of the king. If a 
woman be ravifhed by her next of kin, and confents to him, 
and has neither hufband nor father, the next of kin to him 
fhall have the appeal ; for he has difabled himfelf by the rape, 
whereby he becomes a felon. If there be no hufband nor 
father, the appeal is given to the heir, whether male or fe- 
male. The ttatute of Weftm. tr. c. 13. which reduced the 
crime of rape to a trefpafs, enaéts that appeal of rape thall 
be brought within forty days; but by ftatute Weltm. 2. 
¢. 34. which makes this offence felony, no time is limited for 
the profecution, fo that it may be brought in any reafonable 
time. It is to be commenced in the county where the 
rape was committed. It is held, that though formerly the 
defendant might have his clergy, it is taken away by the 
ature 18 Eliz. c. 17. See further on this fubject, 2 Hawk, 
PIC. c. 23. §. 58—73. 

Apreat of robbery or larceny is a remedy given by the 
common law, whereby a perfon robbed of his goods may 
obtain reftitution of them. If a man robbed make frefh 
ae me and apprehend and profecute the felon, he may 
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bring appeal of robbery at any time afterwards. By ftatute 
21 Hen. 8. c. 11. reftitution of ftolen goods may be had 
on indictments after attainder, as on appeals; and appeals 
of robbery, as well as of mayhem and rape, are now much 
out of ufe. By the exprefs provifion of {tatute 4& 5 W. 
& M. c. 3. an accomplice convi&ting two others guilty of 
robbery, fhall have the king’s pardon ; and this fhall be a 
good bar to an appeal of robbery. Black{t. Com. vol. iv. 
Jacob’s Law Dictionary by Tomlins, tit. Appeal. 

APPEARANCE, the exterior furface of a thing ; or 
that which firft ftrikes the fenfe, or the imagination. 

The Academics maintain, that the fenfible qualities of 
bodies are only appearances ; and the like do@trine is held by 
fome later philofophers. 

Our errors arife chiefly from a too hafty and precipitate 
affent of the will, which acquiefces too eafily in the appear- 
ance of truth. 

Appearance, in Law, is the defendant’s engaging to 
anfwer a caufe or aétion entered againft him in fome 
court of judicature; and it is done by filing com- 
mon or fpecial bail, when he is ferved with copy of, 
or arrefted on any procefs out of the courts at Weftmin- 
fter, and there can be no appearance in the court of B. R. or 
king’s bench, but by {pecial or common bail. There are 
four ways for defendants to appear to actions ; viz. in perfon, 
or by attorney, by perfons of full age ; and by guardians or 
next friend, by infants. It is now the common courfe for 
the plaintiff or defendant, in all kinds of a@ions where there 
may be an attorney, to appear by attorney, and put in his 
warrant without any writ from the king for that purpofe, as 
was formerly the cafe by common law. And, therefore, 
generally, in all aGtions real, perfonal, and mixt, the demand- 
ant or plaintiff, tenant or defendant, may appear by attor- 
ney. But in all cafes where the party ftands in contempt, 
the court will not admit him to appear by attorney, but 
oblige him to appear in perfon. In all cafes where procefs 
iffues forth to take the party’s body, if a common appear- 
ance only, and not fpecial bail is required, there every fuch 
party may appear in court in his proper perfon, and file 
common bail. In a capital criminal cafe, the party mult 
always appear in perfon, and cannot plead by attorney ; 
alfo in criminal offences, where an at of parliament requires 
that the party fhould appear in perfon ; and likewife in ap- 
peal or on attachment. Onan indi@ment, information or 
ation, for any crime whatfoever under the degree of capital, 
the defendant may, by the favour of the court, appear by 
attorney ; and this he may do as well before plea pleaded, 
as in the proceeding after, till conviction. Attornies fub- 
{cribing warrants to appear, are liable to attachment, upon 
non-appéarance ; and where an attorney promifes to appear 
for his client, the court will compel him to appear and put 
in common bail in fuch time as is ufual by the courfe of the 
court ; and that although the attorney fay he hath no ware 
rant for appearance : nor {hall repealing a warrant of attor- 
ney to delay proceedings excufe the attorney for his not ap~ 
pearing, who may be compelled by the court. The defend- 
ant’s attorney is to file his warrant the fame term he appears, 
and the plaintiff the term he declares, under penalties by ‘tat. 
4 & 5 Ann. c. 16. Anattorney is not compellable to ap- 
pear for any one, unlefs he take his fee or back the ware 
rant ; after which the court will compel him to appear. 

In aétions by original, appearances mutt be entered with 
the filazer of the county ; and if by bill, they fhall be en- 
tered with the prothonotary ; and by ftatute 5 Geo. 2. c. 27. 
where defendant is ferved with a copy of the procefs, appear= 
rances and common bail aré to be entered and filed by him 
within eight days after the return of the procefs ; and if de~ 
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fendant does not appear, plaintiff may, on affidavit of the fer- 
vice of procefs, enter a common appearance for defendant, 
and proceed upon it; {latute 12 Geo. 1. c. 29. And by itat. 
25 Geo. 3.¢. So. § 22. a common appearance may be filed 
by plaintiff, without entering or filing a record, a memoran- 
dum or minute fordefendant. Jacob’s Law Dit. by Tomlins. 

Appsarance Day of Term, Sce Term. 

Appearance, in Per/pedive, is the reprefentation or pro- 
jection of a figure, body, or like object, upon the perfpec- 
tive plane. 

The appearance of an objective right line is always a right 
line. See Perspective. The appearance of an opake 
body and a luminary being given, to find the appearance of 
the fhadow, fee SHavow. 

AppPEARANCE of a flar or planet. See APPARITION. 

Appearances, in Affronomy, &c. are more ufually called 
phenomena and phafes. 

In Optics, we ule the term dire@ appearance for the view or 
fight of any object by direct rays ; without either refraction 
or refleGtion. 

APrrEARANCES, to fave, is to difcharge one’s duty feem- 
ingly, or acquit one’s felf of the formalities and externals 
thereof; fo as to fave the character, and avoid giving {can- 
dal or offence. 

Appearances, in Phyfiology. See PHasmara. 

APPEASING Remepies, in Medicine, are thofe which 
afluage the pain ina difeafe, and give the patient fome reft 
or refpite ; and at the fame time contribute to the cure. 
Thefe amount to the fame with what we otherwife call Pa- 
REGORICS, ANODYNES, &c. - 

APPELDOORN, in Geography, a town of the united 
Netherlands, in the duchy of Gueldres, 44 leagues N. W. of 
Zutphen. 

APPELLANT, in Law, denotes a perfon who brings 
an APPEAL. 

Appetrants, in Ecclefiaftical Hiflory, isa denomination 
diflinguifhing thofe among the French clergy who refuf- 
ed to fub{eribe the conttitution or bull unigenitus, iflued by 
Clement XI. in 1713, and appealed from it, either to the 
pope better informed, or a general council. 

APPELLATION fignifies the name by which any 
thing is known or diltinguifhed. See Name. 

APPELLATIVE, formed of apfellare, to name a thing, 
in Grammar, denotes a common name which ftands for a 
whole rank of beings, whether general or fpecial, in contra- 
diftin@tion to proper names, which belong only to indivi- 
duals, e. g. fifh, man, horfe, tree, &c. are appellatives ; and 
fo are trout, eel, lobfter ; for they all agree to many indivi- 
duals, and fome to many fpecies: but Peter, Gabriel, Bu- 
ecphalus, are proper names. See Name. 

APPELLEE, in Common Law, fignifies the perfon 
againft whom an appeal is brought. See ApPEAL, and Ap- 
PROVEMENT. 

In the civillaw, appellee, appellatus, properly belongs only 
to the judge before whom an appeal is brought. 

APPENAGE. See ApPAnaGE. 

APPENDANT, from appendo, I hang by, in Law, is 
under{tood of fuch things as by prefcription have belonged, 
appertained, and been joined, to fome other principal thing. 

Thus an hofpital may be appendant to a manor; a com- 
mon of fifhing, to a freehold ; a feat ina church, toa houfe; 
or the like. As appendants are ever by prefcription, 
they are thus diftinguifhed from appurtenances, which 
may be created in fomecafesatthisday. See ApPURTENANCE, 

Aprenpant, Advow/on. See Advowson. 

ApPENDANT, Common. See-Common. 


APPENDICULA, or APPENDIX vermiformis, in Ana- 
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tomy, an appendage to the inteflinum cecum 
See the deteription of the Inrestines. onan: aaevt 

Aprenpicut® Afleriarum, wires of aflerie, a name given 
by the writers on Natural 7iflory to certain {mall branch. 
es which are placed in a circular order at different dif 
tances upon the column of the alteriz. 

APPENDICULATUS, Appendage, in Potany, a term 
mottly ufed to exprefs an additional {mall leaf, 

APPENDIX, or Arrenpace, in Anatomy, is a part in 
Lae bactte diftin&t yet conneéied to another. Thus, 
the Fallopian trumpets, ovaries, &c. are calle if 
es aOR p called the Appen 

A ppENDIx is more particularly ufedin the fame fenfe with 
Epiruysis. 

Appenpix, or AppenpaGe, a thing ne 
dependant on another. recs lrg 

The term is chiefly ufed in matters of literature, for an 
additional difcourfe, placed at the end of any piece, or 
writing, to explain or profecute fomething there left de- 
ficient, or to draw conclufions from it. In which fenfe 
the word coincides with SupPLEMENT. 

ALF ERE Ae from ad, and pendo, I hang to, or ApPEn- 
DED remedies, fuch as are outwardly appli i 
about the neck, yA ee 

Such are divers amulets, necklaces, phylaGteries, &c. 

APPENZELL, in Geography, a town of Swiflerland, 
and principal place of a canton to which it gives name. N. 
lat. 47°. 17'. E. long. 9°. 20’, It is fuppofed to have de- 
aed ae name as ne Latin, ‘* Abbatis cella,’? and to 
vave been originally only a religious houfe belongin 
abbey of St. Gal. ani - tine 

ApprenzeLt, the thirteenth canton of Swiflerland, 
furrounded by the Rhinthal and the lands belonging to the 
abbey of St. Gal, is about ten leagues from eaft to weft 
and from fix to feven broad. The whole country is hilly and 
mountainous. It is divided into twelve communities ; fix of 
which are Proteftants, and fix Roman Catholics. The 
country formerly belonged to the abbé of St. Gal; but 
the inhabitants, wearied with exaétions and oppreffions, af- 
ferted their liberty againft the troops of the abbot and the 
Auftrians fent to fuccour them, and fealed it with their bloods 
In the year 1513, it was admitted into the Helvetic league, 
and conitituted the thirteenth canton, The population is 
eftimated at 51,000, 13,000 being catholics, and 38,000 
proteftants; which is a large number in a country of 
not more than fixty fquare leagues, and compofed for the 
moft part of glaciers, inacceflible rocks and precipices. 
It yields, however, good pafturage ; and, in fome parts of 
it, the manufactures have of lete been much encouraged, 
This canton is popularly divided into Innerooden, or the in- 
terior part ; and Aufferooden, which comprehends the tras 
fituate near the borders. In the former part, pafturage is 
the principal employment ; and whatever refpeéts the feed— 
ing the cattle, the management of dairies, and the making 
of cheefe, is carried to a high degree of perfection among 
thefe mountaineers. The rich and poor are cow-keepers ; 
but the poor, having little or no grafs land, employ agents 
through the canton to inform them where hay may be ob- 
tained ; and the /enn, or cow-keeper, bargains for it, and 
drives his cattle, when they return from grafs, to the places 
where the hay is to be had. The perfon who fells his hay, 
furnifhes the fenn not only with ttabling for his beafts, but 
boards and lodges him and his whole family. In return, 
the fenn, befides paying the ftipulated price for the hay, 
allows to his hoft as much milk, whey, and ziegee (a kind 
of lean cheefe), as may be ufed in the houfe, and leaves 
him alfo the manure of his cows. In the middle of April, 
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when nature revives, the fenn again iffues forth with his 
herd to the meadows and fertile Alps, which he rents for the 
fummer : fo that the life of thefe people is a conftant migra- 
tion, and they enjoy with it health, content, and cheerful- 
nefs. The original breed of cattle in this. canton is of a 
black and brown caft ; but the fenns, preferring a motley 
herd, compofe it of black, brown, and fome bay cows: to 
produce which fet a black cow with a white belly and 
a {tripe of the fame colour along the back is required. The 
animals are curried, dreffed, and tended with the utmolt 
care; and thus they have au appearance of fleeknefs, clean- 
linefs, and health, fuperior perhaps to that of any other 
cattle in the world. The mountaineer, it is faid, lives 
with his cows in a conftant exchange of reciprocal as of 
gratitude ; the latter affording him almoft whatever he 
wants ; and the fenn, in return, providing for and cherifhing 
them, fometimes more than his own children. The fine 
cattle, which are the pride of the cow-keeper who inhabits 
the Alps, are adorned with large bells fulpended from broad 
thongs ; and every fenn has an harmonious fet of at leaft 
two or three bells. The whole peal, including the thongs, 
will fometimes be worth between 140 and 150 guilders; 
while the whole apparel of the fenn himfelf, when bett at- 
tired, does not amount to the price of 20 guilders. Thefe 
ornaments, however, are only worn on particular occafions ; 
as in the fpring, when the cows are driven up the Alps, or 
removed from one paiture to another; or when, in winter, 
they travel to the different farms, where the owner has con- 
traéted for the hay. The fenn, arrayed in his belt garb, 
leads the proceffion, finging the ranz des vaches, confifting 
of fimple tones moftiy formed within the throat, and with+ 
out articulate founds or words; three or four fine goats 
follow, then comes the handfomeft cow with the great bells, 
and then two others with fmaller bells; thefe are fucceeded 
by the reft of the cattle; and in the rear is the bull, with a 
one-legged milking-{tool hanging on his horns; and the 
proceffion is clofed by a fledge in which are the imple- 
ments of the dairy. The cows themfelves, as well as 
the keeper, feem to be pleafed with their ornaments ; and 
if the leading cow is deprived of her honours, fhe manifetts 
her grief by lowing inceffantly, abftaining from food, and 
becoming lean ; and the purfues her rival, who has obtained 
the badge of fuperiority, with vengeance, butting, wound- 
ing, and perfecuting her in the molt furious manner. The 
cows, when difperfed on the Alps, are brought together 
by the voice of the fenn, who allures them to him by fing- 
ing the ranz des vaches. Of the urine of the cattle, the 
farmers of Appenzell make falt-petre by a very fimple pro- 
cefs. Under their ftables, which are built on floping ground, 
fo that one fide of the edifice refts on the hill and the other 
is elevated by means of two ftrong polls which fupport it 
two or three feet above ground, are pits filled with fandy 
foil. The animal water continually oozes through the 
planks of the floor; and, having drenched the foil contained 
in the pit for two or three years, the pit is emptied, and the 
faltpetre is colle&ted and refined in the ufual manner. 
Among the various modes of indultry in Innerooden, 
that of feeding fnails is one of the moft fingular. In the 
garden grounds along the river Sitter, fuch numbers of {nails 
are kept during the fummer feafon, that the found caufed 
by the motion of their denticulated jaws, while they are 
eating, is diftinétly heard at feveral paces from the fpot. 
Young fnails are colleGted in the adjacent parts, placed in 
thefe gardens, and fupplied (till, on the approach of winter, 
they inclofe themfelves), with leaves of lettuce, colewort, 
cabbage, and other vegetables, by which they grow and 
fatten to a furprifing degree. Some time before Lent, the 
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owners pack up the clofed fnails in cafks, and carry them for 
fale to the convents of Suabia, Bavaria, and Auttria, and 
even as far as Vienna, where they are purchafed as delicacies. 
By this traffic fome have acquired a handfome fortune. 

The food of the inhabitants is exceedingly fimple, con- 
fitting chiefly of milk, cheefe, whey, oatmeal, and potatoes, 
Bread is not in common ufe, except among the rich. Their 
drefs is equally plain: and as there is lefs difparity of for- 
tunes among them than in almoft every other part of Eu- 
rope, a great uniformity prevails in diet, drefs, and man- 
ners; and this conftitutes the main fupport of their civil 
and political equality. Some travellers, who have obferved 
crowds of beggars in this canton, have been led to draw 
erroneous inferences concerning the profperity of the peo- 
ple; but the fa& is, that hofts of beggars, attraéted by the 
charitable difpofition of the Appenzellers, flock thither 
from Suabiz, and other neighbouring provinces of Germany. 
The mountaineers of Appenzell are undilturbed and content, 
free from the oppreffion of arbitrary power and the exa@tions 
of taxes, and folely occupied with their cows and the Alps 
on which they graze. The government of this republic 
confines itfelf to merely granting protection, and providing 
for the fecurity of perfons as well as of property. The 
people have no defire of knowledge; and are fo ignorant, 
that the majority of the inhabitants of Innerooden cannot 
read and write; and of courfe they have no fchools, or fuch 
as are in the moft deplorable ftate. This ignorance is necefla- 
rily attended with grofs and wretched fuperitition. Parents, 
whofe children are taken ill, feldom feek medical affiftance, 
but have maffes read for the purpofe of obtaining from hea- 
ven their fpeedy diffolution. On the lofs of a {till-born 
child they are inconfelable, under an apprehenfion that for 
want of baptifm it is gone to hell; but, on the death of 
other children, tears are {carcely ever fhed; onthe contrary, 
the parents are joyful, and their friends fay to them by way of 
congratulation, ‘* now you have an angel in heaven.”? The 
punihment inflited on incontinence is not very fevere 3 the 
tranf{greffing parties only paying a fine of five guilders each, 
provided that both be unmarried ; but if any female commits 
the fame fault three times, fhe is fentenced to be publicly 
whipped. Yet popular opinion requires, that he who vio- 
lates a virgin fhall make her his lawful wife; and if they 
are not joined in marriage, both of them, efpecially the 
ravifher, are branded with indelible fhame. The girl, in 
fuch a cafe, is prohibited from wearing the badge of vir- 
ginity, which is a metal pin ftuck into the braided. hair, and 
is obliged to cover her head with a black or brown hood. 
The male offender is virtually divefted of thofe privileges 
which belong in common to all citizens; an humiliation * 
than which there is none more grievous in democratical 
fates; for the man fo ftigmatized is civilly dead in his own 
country, having lo‘ what is moft dear to him, the ad- 
vantages of a freeman, The preceding remarks pertain 
chiefly to Innerooden, the inhabitants of which are Roman 
Catholics: but in Aufferooden, and the outer parts of the 
canton of Appenzell, the reformed. religion has been efta- 
blifhed fince the middle of the fixteenth century. From: 
that period, the manufacture of linen, muflin, and cotton. 
cloth has conftituted the chief branch of induftry among 
the reformed Appenzellers. ‘The manufacturers of Appen- 
zell have now attained to fuch a degree of Skill, as to be 
able to fpin out of half an ounce of flax, a thread meafuring 
from 9 to 10,000 feet in length; whence their cambrics 
are in great demand on the continent. The Appenzellers, 
apprized of the improvements of the manufactories in Ire- 
land and Scotland, and dreading to lofe their trade, have 
lately begun to introduce machines for {pinning and carding 
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wool, invented by an inhabitant of Rehetobel. Pafturage, 
in this diltri&, has of courfe decreafed; the large patlure 
grounds being divided into {mall meadows, cach fufficient 
only for two or three cows. ‘The people of Appenzell are 
induftrious and perfevering, in common with other Swils ; 
but their diftinguithing feature is quicknefs of apprehention, 
They accordingly manifeft particular ingenuity 1 inventing, 
imitating, and improving machines, as well as other branches 
of mechanics, without any afliltance from inftruétion or 
books. Befides fome exceedingly {kilful weavers, feveral 
among them have acquired reputation by the manufacture 
of watches, clocks, and fire-engines. "The wooden bridges 
of Ulrick Grubenmann, a native of the village of Teafen, 
are very generally known on the continent. This ingenious 
mechanic, it is faid, offered to build an arched wooden 
bridge acrofs the river of Derry in Ireland, which is 600 feet 
wide ; but his plan was rejected. 

See Schildernug du Gebirgfvolker des Schweitz, &c or 
A Defeription of the Tribes which inhabit the mountainous 
parts of Switzerland, by John Gortfried, M. D. vol. i. con- 
taining the canton of Appenzell ; 8vo. Leipzig, 1795. 

APPERCEPTION, or Avbrercertion, is ufed by 
Leibnitz and his followers, for an attribute of the mind, 
confidered as confcious of, or refleting on its own percep- 
tions: in which fenfe the word amounts to the fame with 
what Des Cartes and others call consciousNESsS. 

APPERWACK, or Carrerwack River, in Geogra- 
pay, lies about E. S. E. from the ifland and city of Cayenne, 
on the coalt of Guiana, in South America. An ifland ex- 
tends acrofs the entrance, which is furrounded by a fand bank, 
and off the river is a clufter of rocks called the Conftables. 

APPETITE, Apretitus, AprETENCY, formed of ad, 
to, and peto, J crave, in Phyfiology, a defire of enjoying 
fomething that is apprehended to be neceflary or conducive 
to happinels. When this inclination towards any object 
confidered as good, is guided by reafon, and refults from 
reflection on the real value of the objeét, it is called rational ; 
but when it proceeds from the mere impulfe of the fenfes, 
without any diftin@ apprehenfion of the value of the object, 
it is denominated /enfitive. 

Appetite is reftrained, by Hutchefon, to fuch of our de- 
fires as have a previous painful and uneafy fituation, ante- 
cedently to any opinion of good in the objet; nay fo as 
that the obje&t is often chiefly efteemed good only for its 
allaying this pain or uneafinefs, or if it give alfo a pofitive 
pleafure, yet the uneafy fenfation is previous to, and inde- 
pendent of this opinion of good in it. By another ingeni- 
ous writer (fee Elem. Crit. vol. i. p. 44.), appetites are re- 
prefented as paffions direfed to general objects, in contra- 
diftinGtion to paffions dire&ted to particular obje&s, which 
retain their proper name. Thus we fay an appetite for 
fame, for glory, for conqueft, for riches; but we fay the 
pajfion of love, of gratitude, of envy, &c. Appetite may 
be alfo diftinguifhed from paffion, fince the latter has no 
exiftence till a proper object be prefented: whereas the 
former exifts firft, and then is direéted to an object. 

Some have erroneoufly afcribed the appetites folely to the 
corporeal fyftem or animal part of man; but this mode of 
reprefenting them muft appear to be a miftake on a clofe 
inveftigation ; fince, however the generality of moral writers 
may be inclined to regard the grofler appetites as having 
their feat in the body, and thence term them fenfual and 
carnal, they never reproach the more refined fpecies of 
corporeal enjoyments with thefe degrading epithets; nor 
do they accule a man of being fenfually difpofed, if he loves 
mufic, or receives delight from the contemplation of the 
beauties of nature. Dr. Reid (Effays on the active Powers 
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of Man, Eff-iii. p. 122, &c.), limits the term appetite to a 
particular clafs of defires, which belong to the animal prin- 
ciples of aétion, and which are diflinguifhed by the following 
properties. very appetite is accompanied with an uncafy 
fenfation proper to it, which is {trong or weak in propor- 
tion to the defire we have of the objeét. Morcover, appe- 
tites are not con{tant, but periodical, being fated by their 
obje&s for a time, and returning after certain periods. He 
adds, thofe that are chiefly obfervable in man, as well as in 
mott other animals, are hunger, thirlt, and lutt. The ends 
for which our natural appetites are given, are too evident to 
efcape the obfervation of any man of the leaft reflection : 
twe of thofe above enumerated are intended for the preferv- 
ation of the individual, and the third for the continu- 
ance of the [pecies. ‘To aét merely from appetite is neither 
good nor ill in a moral view: it is neither an objeét of praife 
nor of blame; and the perfon who yields to its impulfe, 
when there is no reafon to the contrary, aéts agreeably to 
his nature. Appetites, confidered in themfelves, are neither 
focial principles nor felffh, They cannot be called focial, 
becaufe they imply no concern for the good of others; nor 
can they juilly be called felfifh, though they be com- 
monly referred to that clafs. To this purpofe, Dr. 
Reid obferves, that appetite draws us to a certain object 
without regard to its being good for us, or ill; nay, in 
fome cafes, felf-love is facrificed to appetite. But it may 
be replied, that the impulfe of appetite fuppofes the pre- 
vious apprehenfion of good; though this apprehenfion, and 
the appetite that refults from it, may be milguided and per- 
verted. Befides the appetites which nature hath given to 
us for ufeful and neceflary purpofes, we may create appe- 
tites which nature never gave. As it is therefore bett to 
preferve our appetites in that tone and degree of ftrength 
which nature gives them, fo we ought to beware of ac- 
quiring appetites which nature never gave; thefe are always 
ufelefs, and often very hurtful. It fhould alfo be confidered, 
that although there be neither virtue nor vice in acting 
from natural appetite, yet there may be much of either in 
the management of our appetites; and the power of felf- 
government is neceflary for their reftraint and regulation. 

Appetite, in Medicine, is more particularly ufed to de- 
note a natural periodical call or defire to eat and drink, oc~ 
cafioned by a certain uneafy and painful fenfation, and with 
a view of repairing what had been wafted by the feveral 
excretions of the body. A lofs or prottration of appetite 
is called Anorexia. The defect of appetite is of two 
kinds, and is ufually divided, by medical writers, under two 
names, the anorexia and nau/fea. 

The anorexia is a too great abftinence from food, which 
fometimes has its origin from depravation of the ftomach, 
fometimes from other caufes more remote. 

The naufea is defined to be a plenary abftinence from 
foods, being a complaint of the fame nature and origin with 
the anorexia, but differing in degree. 

The figns are very obvious fo far as a diftafte to food, 
which is common to both; but there is this difference, 
that in an anorexia the patients ufually cat fomething, — 
though without appetite, and are troubled always with a 
pain and uneafinefs of the {tomach after it ; but in the nau- 
fea there is a greater difrelifh of food of all kinds, and fre- 
quent {training to vomit. Men of idle lives, and fuch as 
drink too freely of ftrong liquors, are fubje&t to idiopathic 
defe&ts of appetite, from actual injuries in the ftomach; 
others labouring under the different difeafes before mentioned, 
are as often fubje&t to the /ymptomatic. People of afanguine 
habit, when affi@ed with a lofs of appetite, always find 
great relief in acids of the milder kind; and thofe of a 
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leucophlegmatic habit are often cured by taking fmall dofes 
of elixir proprietatis every day before dinner. Some perfons 
are very fond of external applications to the {tomach in thofe 
eafes, but thefe are rarely to be faund of any great fervice. 
The bet of them is a platter of sacamahaca, with oil of mallic. 

A prepolterous appetency of things not proper for focd is 
called pica ; andan immoderate appetite is called BULIMIA, 
or fames canina. Some, however, dillingnifh between the 
Beriyia, and canine appetite; making it the diltinguifhing 
charaéter of the latter, that it is attended with a lientery or 
other ceeliacal flux. 

Apperire excefive. See Orexis. 

Dr. Cullen, in his arrangement of difeafes, makes two 
diftinét {c€tions of erroneous and deficient appetites under 
the order of dy/orexie : to the former he refers bulimia, poly- 
dipfia, pica, fatyriafis, nymphomania or furor uterinus, and 
noflalgia ; to the latter, anorexia, adipfia, and anaphrodifia. 

APPIA, or Apia, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia, 
in Phrygia. 

APPIADES, in Mythology, five divinities fo called be- 
caufe their temples were ac Rome near the fountains of Ap- 
pius, viz. Venus, Pallas, Velta, Concord, and Peace. 

APPIAN, in Biography, a Greek hiftorian, was a native 
of Alexandria, and lived under the reigns of Trajan, Adrian, 
and Antoninus Pius, in the former part of the fecond cen- 
tury. In the time of Trajan, he fettled at Rome, and 
gained fuch reputation as an advocate, that he was chofen 
one of the procurators of the emperor, and had the govern- 
ment of a province afligned to him. In the preface to his 
hiftory, he informs us, that he wrote about the gooth year 
of Rome, and therefore this preface mult have been writ- 
ten about the year of Chrift 147, or 148. His Roman 
Hiftory was comprifed in 24 books, and compiled, not in 
the chronological order of Dionyfius Halicarnaffenfis and of 
Polybius, nor in the biographical method of Plutarch, nor 
in a continued feries like that of Livy, but in the order of 
the countries in which the events that are related by him 
happened, as Italy, Gaul, Sicily, Spain, Africa, Greece, 
Syria, Parthia, Egypt, and Arabia. He is charged with 
many errors by Bodin, Sidonius, and Scaliger; though the 
former allows, that he is the only hiftorian, who gives a juft 
and clear account of the Roman provinces, cities, and ar- 
mics, and a lively defcription of the Roman empire. La 
Mothe le Vayer thinks that the principal ground of com- 
plaint again{t him, is his undue partiality to the Romans, fo 
that he reprefents the right as well as the advantage to be 
always on their fide, to the prejudice of all other nations, 
and even of his own country. He is alfo charged with 
having borrowed many paflages from Polybius, Plutarch, 
and other authors, without acknowledgment; infomuch 
that Scaliger reproachfully calls him ‘¢alienorum laborum 
fucum,”’ a drone who robs the induftrious bees of their la- 
bour. Photius, however, is of opinion, that he wrote with 
the utmoft regard to truth, and that he has fhewn a more 
accurate and extenfive acquaintance with military affairs 
than any of the hiltorians: while we read him, he fays, 
we cannot but imagine that we fee the battles which he de- 
feribes. But his chief talent, according to this author, is 
difplayed in his orations, in which he moves the paffions as 
he thinks proper, either in animating the refolution of the 
foldiers, or repreffing the impetuofity of thofe who were too 
precipitate. His ftyle is plain and fimple, without any thing 
turgid or fuperfluous. In his preface he has given a general 
defcription of the Roman empire. Of the mine firft books 
of bis * Hiftory,”’ fome fragments remain, which are preferved 
in Urfinus’s ‘* Excerpta de legationibus,” publifhed in 
Greck, at Antwerp, with notes, in 1552, ato.; and fome 
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of them are extant in the “ Excerpta Peirefciane,” publifh- 
ed by Valefius, with a Latin verlion and notes, at Paris, 
in 1634, 4to.; of the fourth book on the war with the 
Gauls, only an epitome remains; the fixth and feventh 
books, on the affairs of Spain, and the war with Hannibal, 
were firlt publithed, in 85vo. by H. Stephens, at Paris, in 
15573 the eighth, on the affairs of Libya; the eleventh 
and twelfth, on thofe of Syria and Parthia; five books onthe 
Civil Wars; and fragments of the twenty-third, on the af- 
fairs of Illyria; are extant. A Latin verfion of feveral 
parts of Appian, by Petrus Candidus, was printed at Rome, 
in 1472, and at Venice, in 1477 and 1492, in folio. An 
edition of Appian was publifhed, in Greek, by Charles 
Stephens, with various readings, at Paris, in 1551, in folio ; 
another, in Greek and Latin, was publifhed by Henry Ste- 
phens, at Geneva, in 1592, in folio; an improved edition, 
by Tollius, was publifhed at Amfterdam, in 1670, in two 
volumes, 8vo. Appian, Hift. Pref. Fabr. Bibl. Grec. |. iv. 
c.12. §1—4. till, p.391—396. Gen. Dia. 

Appian Aquedud, was fo called from Appius Claudius, 
who was cenior of Rome in the 442d year of that city. 
This aqueduét began feven miles from Rome, and after 
having run a great way under ground, difcharged part of 
its waters between the gates Capena and Trigemina, and 
conveyed the reft quite to the Campus Martius; and thus 
the whole city was plentifully fupplied. It was dug under 
ground, and laid very deep, fays Frontinus (De Aqueduc- 
tibus), either becaufe the art of levelling was not then 
brought to perfection, or becaufe the Roman territory was 
too much expofed to the incurfion of its enemies, who 
might have deftroyed the ftately arches, and intercepted 
the water. This water was for many ages called « Aqua 
Appia.”? The principal fountain under this denomination, 
was placed in the forum of Cefar, below the temple of 
Venus Appiades ; and by a verfe of Ovid it appears to have 
formed a jet of water: 

«* Appias expreffis aera pulfat aquis.”” 

Appian Way, a great Roman highway, conftruéted by 
Appius Claudius, cenlor of Rome, in the 442d year of that 
city. It commenced at the gate Capena, now called St. 
Sebaftian’s, and pafling over the mountain called St. An- 
geli, crofles the plain of Valdranus, the Palus Pompina, and 
ends at Capua, which was the limit of the Roman empire. - 

The Appian way, called by Statius (Sylv. i. 12.), <‘ the 
queen of roads,”’ extended about 140 miles, and was wide 
enough for two chariots to go abreaft without inconve- 
nience. ‘The {tones which Appius employed in this work, 
were brought from a great diltance, and were as hard as 
flints. ‘They were previoufly fquared and fmoothed by 
fkilful workmen, and then joined together withouteany ce- 
ment ; fo that they appeared for feveral miles like a fingle 
ftone. In the beginning of Auguflus’s reign, this road 
reached to Brundufium, that is, 238 miles farther; but it 
is not certain, who was the manager of this additional work. 
It is generally afcribed to Cefar. Dr. Burnet, in his Let- 
ters, fays, that in many places, it is {till as entire as when it 
was firlt made. On each fide of it was a deep ditch for re- 
ceiving off and conveying away the water. 

Caius Gracchus placed the {mall columns called sermini, 
which marked the miles. 

The new Appian way was conftru&ed by Caracalla, from 
his baths to the gate Capena, where it joined the other. 

APPIANI, Giuseppe, in Biography, an exquifite Ita- 
lian finger, with a contralto voice, born at Milan, and al- 
ways mentioned with rapture by fome of our friends who 
heard him at Rome when he was very young ; they like 
wife fpoke of him as an excellent actor. He was in the 
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fervice of the emprefs queen, when he died at Ceuffa, near 
Bologna, in 1742, at only 23 years of age, extremely re- 
gretted. He had {tudied under Porpora, with the celebrat- 
ed Salimbene. His flyle was naturally pathetic and touch- 
ing, and his adagio, confequently, extremely admired, 

APPIANO, in Geography, a town of Italy in the duchy 
of Milan, 20 miles N. N. W. from Milan. 

APPIARIA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Europe, 
in Lower Mefia, on the right bank of the Danube, there 
called Iter. It was fituated between Duroftorus on the eat, 
and Nicopolis ad Iitrum on the weit. 

APPIDEMISCHKAN, in Geography, a town of Pruf- 
fia, nine miles fouth-eait from Gumbinnan. 

APPII Forum, in Ancient Geography, Borgo Longo, a 
{mall town of Italy, in Latium, in the country of the Vol- 
fci. It was fituated upon the Appian way, between Sueffa 
Pometia to the north-welt, and Terracina at fome diltance 
to the fouth-eafl. It is mentioned in the A@s, ch. xxvii. 15. 
and by Horace in his account of his journey to Brundufium : 


ee inde forum Appii 
Differtum nautis, cauponibus atque malignis.” 
« ‘To Forum Appii thence we fteer, a place 
Stuff’d with rank boatmen, and with vintners bafe.”? 
FRANCIS. 

On the ruins of this ancient little town is fituated an abbey 
called Foffa Nuova. 

APPLANA, in Entomology, a {mall fpecies of PHaL NA, 
of the Zortrix family, that inhabits Kiel and other parts of 
Europe. The wings are depreffed, brown, with three white 
dots in the centre. Gmelin. Obf. This is the Fabrician cha- 
racter in the fpecies Infectorum, where it is arranged in the 
feGtion Pyralis, t. 2.288.; and it is alfo Phalena punédata 
of Clerk. Icon. 

APPLAUSE, properly fignifies an approbation of fome- 
thing, witneffed by clapping of hands; and in this refpect it 
differs from acclamatien, which was articulate, and perform- 
ed with the voice. The word comes from the verb p/audere, 
to clap the hands. 

The ancient way of applauding by clapping of hands is 
{carcely retained any where but in theatres. Among the 
Romans there were three different fpecies of applaufe deno- 
minated from the different noifes made in them, viz. Loméus, 
imbrices, and teffe ; the firft a confufed din, made either by 
the hands or the mouth; the fecond and third by beating 
on a fort of founding veffels placed in the theatres for this 
purpofe. 

Perfons were inflruéted to give applaufe with fill; and 
there were even mafters who profcfled to teach the art. 
The proficients in this way let themfelves out for hire to the 
vain-glorious among the poets, a¢tors, &c. and were pro- 
perly difpofed to fupport a loud applavfe. ‘Thefe they 
called Jaudicoeni. 

At the end of the play, a loud peal of applaufe was ex- 
pected, and even afked of the audience, either by the chorus 
or the perfon who {poke laft. The formula was, /pedatores 
plaudite, or valete S plaudite. 

The plaufores, or applauders, were divided into chori, and 
difpofed in theatres oppolite to each other, like the chori- 
fters in cathedrals; fo that there was a kind of concert of 
applaufes. 

Seneca (Nat. Quek. ii. 28.) has defcribed the different 
modes of applauding with the hands: ‘ Averfe inter fe ma- 
nus collife non plaudunt, fed palma cum palma collata, 
plaufum facit. Et plurimum intereft utrum cave concuti- 
antur, an plane et extente.”” The people ftood up to ap- 
plaud in the theatres: thus Propertius (ui. 16.) 5 


¢ Stantiaque in plaufum tota theatra juvent.’? 
q P ] 
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Of the awkward applaufes of the uninitru&ed ruttics, 
who did not underiland the art of applauding, and who 
dilturbed the general harmony by their difcordant founds, 
Tacitus {peaks; (Annal, xvi. 5.), “cum manibua nefciis 
fatilcerent, turbarent ignaros,”” ; 

APPLE-TREE, AZalus, in Botany, a general name ap- 
plicd to a cultivated ovchard-tree, which produces the fruit 
known by the name of apple. In the fyttem of Linnzus, it 
is confidered as a {pecies of the genus pyrus, of which there 
are three: the qwi/d-apple or crab, which has a very four 
fruit; the Virginian wild crab, which produces a fweet- 
fcented flower; and the dwarf-apple, frequently known by 
the name ot Paradife-apple. See Pyrus Maus. 

Trees of this fort are produced in an artificial manner, by 
means of ingrafting the fcions or fhoots of fuch apple-trees 
as are valuable for their fruit, on ftocks that have been raifed 
from the feeds of crabs. Thus a icion of an apple-tree, in- 
ferted into a crab ftock, occafions the crab-tree from that 
time to produce apples of nearly the tame kind and quality 
with thofe from which the fcion was taken, Mr. Ray, in- 
deed, thinks, that the fruit of thefe trees always follows the 
nature of the fcions. 


In the nurferies, three forts of flocks are commonly ufed 
to graft apples upon: firlt, free flocks, which are raifed 
indifferently from the kernels of all forts of apples, and which 
by fome are alfo termed crab-/locks, as all thofe trees which 
are produced from the feeds before they are grafted, are 
termed crabs, without any diftinétion. Such ftocks fhould, 
however, be preferred, as are raifed from the kernels of crabs, 
where they can be procured. Several old writers are of 
this opinion. Autten, who wrote more than an hundred years 
ago, fays the itock which he accounts bet for apple-grafis is 
the crab, which is better than /qweeter apples to gratt on, be- 
caufe it is ufually free from canker, and will become a large 
tree, and, he conceives, laft longer than ftocks of /eeter. 
opples, and make fruits more {trong and hardy to endure 
frofts. It is well known, however, that by frequent graft- 
ing fome forts of apples upon free ftocks, the fruits have 
been renderéd larger, but lefs firm, and of fhorter duration. 

The fecond fort of {tock is the Dutch creeper ; thefe ftocks 
are defigned to ftint the growth of trees, and keep them 
within compafs for dwarfs or efpaliers. ‘The third fort is the 
Paradife apple, which 1s a very low fhrub, confequently only 
proper for trees which are kept in pots by way of curiofity, 
as they do not continue long. See Incrartinc or Fruit 
TREEs. 

Trees of the apple kind are found in general to thrive 
well when planted on {trong deep loamy foils, or fuch clayey 
ones as, by having a portion of gravel in their compofition, 
are rendered not retentive of moifture. Mr. Knight, in his 
treatife on the Culture of the Apple and Pear, remarks, 
that a preference has been given to foils of oppofite kinds, 
by planters of different ages. ‘Thofe of the laft century 
uniformly contended, he fays, in favour of a light fandy 
loam, and on that their fineft cyder fruits were grown; but 
at prefent a foil of a diametrically oppofite quality, a {trong 
red clay, is generally preferred, Much of the foil which is 
called clay, in the dillri€t where he refides, is, however, he 
obferves, properly argillaceous marle; and fome of it con- 
tains a large portion of calcareous earth, and effervefces 
{trongly with acids. He has found this foil to form the 
fubftratum of fome orchards much celebrated for produeing 
fruit of the firft quality. It appears, he thinks, to have the 
effle& of mitigating the harfhnefs of rough auttere fruits ; 
and that as the trees grow with great luxuriance in it, it is 
perhaps, of all foils, the beft calcuiated to anfwer the 
wifhes of the planter; but that the itrongelt and mott highly 
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flavoured liquor, which has hitherto been obtained from the 
apple, is produced by a foil which differs from any of thofe 
that have been mentioned—the fhallow loam on a limetlone 
bafis, {uch as is met with in the forreft of Dean. 

It is added, that in regard to fituation, the apple-tree 
fucceeds beft in thofe which are neither high nor re- 
markably low. In the former, its bloffoms are frequently 
liable to be injured by cold winds, and in the latter by 
{pring-frofts, particularly when the trees are planted in the 
loweft part of a confined valley. A fouth or fouth-eatt 
afpect is generally preferred, on account of the turbulence 
of the welt, and the coldnefs of north winds ; but orchards 
fucceed well in all: and where the violence of the weft wind 
is broken by an intervening rife of ground, a fouth-weft 
afpeé& will, he thinks, be found equal to any. Apple-trees 
* are generally the moft produttive of fruit when they are 
fituated near the fold-yard, and the ground, in confequence, 
much trod and manured by the cattle in the winter feafon. 
The foil in which old apple-trees have grown, is, how- 
ever, efteemed very unfavourable to young ones. 

When from contiguity to the houfe, an orchard is planted 
in this kind of ground, the pear and apple fhould be made 
to fucceed each other, as has been jud:cioufly recommended 
by the author of the Rural Economy of Gloucefterfhire. 
he land intended to be planted with apple-irees fhould 
be well prepared the year before, by thoroughly digging or 
ploughing ; and if dung, in the form of compolt with 
mould, be laid on, it will be of great utility. In chufing 
the trees, fuch as are but of two years growth from the 

raft, are, in general, to be preferred, and they fhould 
fae flrong ftraight ftems. When the trees are planted, 
they fhould alfo be ftaked, to prevent their being fhaken by 
the wind. For the manner of planting apple-trees, &c. fee 
OrcuarD. a 

In direGting the choice of fruit-trees, for particular fitua- 
tions, great attention fhould be paid to feleét fuch as are 
proper for the peculiar views of the planter, and fufficiently 
early to ripen well in them. The apple-tree being naturally 
very full of branches, frequently requires the operation of 

runing ; and when properly executed, great advantages 
will be found to arife from it. Mr. Knight thinks, in this 
bufinefs, the pruner fhould confine himfelf almoft entirely to 
the extremities of the bearing branch, which are always too 
full of wood, and leave the internal part of the trees nearly 
as he finds it. Large branches fhould rarely or never be 
amputated. 

In the garden culture of the apple, where the trees are 
retained as dwar/s or e/paliers, the more vigoroufly growing 
kinds are often rendered unproduétive by the exceffive, 
though neceffary, ufe of the pruning knife. The above 
writer has always fucceeded, he fays, in making trees of 
this kind fruitful, by digging them up, and replacing them 
with fome frefh earth in the fame fituation. ‘The too great 
luxuriance of growth is, he thinks, thus checked, and a 
difpofition to bear in confequence brought on. See Prun- 
ING OF FRUIT-TREES. 

Apple-trees fometimes begin bearing at the age of 
two or three years; but when they are fix or feven, they 
are for the moft part found to produce the moft abundantly. 

The bloffoms of apple-trees are liable to be injured or 
deftroyed by various caufes; as fevere cold, a hazy ftate of 
the atmofphere, frofts, and infe&ts of various kinds. And 
Mr. Knight has remarked, that they alfo fail frequently 
from want of impregnation, when the weather is unufually 
hot and dry, or when cold winds prevail, as he has often 
obferved the farina to wither and die on the anthere in fuch 
feafons, In thefe cafes, thofe trees have been found to 
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efcape the beft, that were moderately full of wood, and 
confequently capable of affording the bloffoms the moft pro- 
tection. 

Apvpxie, a well-known orchard fruit, cultivated for the 
purpofes of the table as well as for the liquor which is pre- 
pared from its juice. The varieties of this valuable fruit 
are extremely numerous. Mr. Forfyth, in his treatife on 
the Culture and Management of Fruit-trees, mentions 
eight different forts, as having been introduced from France ; 
among which the French rennet, the rennet grife, and the 
violet apple, are moft efteemed in this: country ; and about 
thirty-fix forts of our own growth, which may be confidered 
as valuable. But the varieties of this fruit will be treated 
of more fully under the article Pyrus Matus. 

In refpe& to the method of preferving apples for ufe 
during the winter feafon, it has been recommended to let 
them remain upon the trees until perfe@ly ripe, and then to 
gather them by the hand in dry weather, laying them in 
heaps for a few weeks, in order that they may undergo a 
flight degree of {weating. They fhould then be carefully 
looked over, and all fuch as are in any way foft or decayed, 
be removed, the found fruit being wiped dry, and packed 
in any kind of large jars that have been previoufly made 
clean and dry; the mouths or openings being clofely fe- 
cured, in order to exclude the air as muchas poffible from 
them. In this way apples are faid to keep found a great 
length of time, the fiefh or pulp remaining perfe@ly firm 
and plump, which is not the cafe when they are conttantly 
expofed to the aétion of the open air. But they may be 
kept perfe@tly well without this trouble, by being clofely 
packed in large hampers, bafkets, or bins, and placed in 
clofe dry fituations. 

The fort of apples that are in general held in moft efteem 
for the table are the following, which ftand in the order of 
their ripening : the qwhite juncating, the margaret apple, the 
Jummer pearmain, the fummer greening, the embroidered 
apple, the golden rennet, the fummer white calville, the Sum- 
mer red calville, the filver pippin, the aromatic pippin, the 
la reinette grife, the la haute bonte, the reyal ruffting, the 
wheeler’s ruffet, the Sharp's ruffet, the /pine apple, the golden 
pippin, the nonpareil, and Papi or pomme d’ api. 

But for kitchen ufe; the codling, the /ummer mary< 
gold, the fummer red pearmain, the Holland pippin, the Kenti/o 
pippin, the courpendu, the Loan’s pearmain, the French ren- 
net, the French pippin, the royal ruffet, the monflrous rennet, 
the winter pearmain, the pomone violette, the Spencer’s pippiny 
the fone pippin, and the oaken pippin. 

And for the purpofes of cyder ; the lire apple, the hagloe 
crab, the golden pippin, the old red freak, and the qwoodcock, 
were the favourite old cyder fruits ; but moft of them are 
now, according to Mr. Marfhall, on the decline. The 
muff and the coccagee are, however, ftill in high eftimation, 
efpecially the latter. Mr. Crocker, in his traét on the 
Art of making Cyder, obferves, that in the diftriéts of 
Hereford and Worcetter, the following are confidered as 
the beft liquor fruits: the Bennet apple, Captain Nurfe’s 
kernel, Elton’s yellow, Normandy apple, and the yellow or 
foreft flyre. And that in the county of Somerfet; the Fer- 
Jey, the white four, the margill, vallis apple, barn’s-door, 
crab red-ftreak, Du-ann, Fack Every, coccagee, Clark’s primo, 
Buckland, Pit crab, Slater’ s pearmain, Slater's No. 19s 
Slater’s No. 20, Slater’s No. 21, Cafile pippin, faw-pit, and 
the pomme apis, are fuppofed moft valuable. But that in 
Devonshire, the moft efteemed fruits are ; the Seaverton red= 
Sireak, the fweet broady, the lemon bitter fweet, jofey, Orcheton 
pippin, wine-apple, marygold fpice-apple, Ludbrook red-fIreak, 
green Cornifh, the butter-box, red Cornifh, broad nofed pippins 
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cat's head, brandy apple, Pine’s red-flreak, winter red, fweet 
omme roi, and the Bickley red freak. F 

The belt and moit proper forts of apples to be cultivated 
in a {mall garden are, according to Mr. Forfyth, the jenet- 
ing, golden pippin, nonfuch, Ribflone pippin, nanpareil, Queen's 
apple, Jkyhoufé, galden rennet, aromatic pippin, grey leadington, 
fearlet pearmain, lemon pippin, pomme gee, and the French 
crab, with ruffetings and codlings for the purpole ot baking. 

It has been ingenioufly fuggelted by Mr. Koight, in 

his treatife on the Apple and Pear, that the juice of 
thefe fruits might be ufed with great advantage 1 long 
voyages. He has frequently, he fays, reduced it by 
boiling, to the confiftence of a weak jelly ; and that in this 
ftate it has remained feveral years without the flighteft ap- 
parent change, though it has been intentionally expofed to 
much variation of temperature. A large quantity of the 
infpiflated juice would, he further obferves, occupy but a 
very fmall {pace ; and the addition of a few pounds of it to 
a hogfhead of water would probably, at any time, form a 
liquor a good deal fimilar to cyder or perry: it might 
alfo, he thinks, be ufed to fupply the place of rob of le- 
mons and oranges, and might be obtained at a much lower 
price. ; 
It has been obferved by Dr. Grew, in his Anatomy of 
Vegetables, that the apple is formed of four diltiné parts, 
confilting of the cuticle or pill, the parenchyma, the branchery, 
and the core; that the pill or /Rin is only a dilatation of the 
outermolt {kin or rind of the bark of the branch on which 
it grew; and that the parenchyma or pulp, though tender 
and delicious to the talte, is only a dilatation of the alburnum, 
or inner part of the bark of the fame part. This is evident, 
he thinks, not only from the vifible continuation of the 
bark, from the one through the pedicle or ftalk to the 
other ; but alfo from the ftru@ture common to both. And 
that the branchery, or veffels, are only ramifications of the 
woody part of the branch difperfed through all the parts 
of the parenchyma, the greater branches being made to com- 
municate with each other by the medium of the fmaller 
ones; and the core proceeds originally, he fuppofes, from 
the pith of the branch, the fap of which finding room 
enough in the parenchyma, to diffufe itfelf, quits the pith, 
which, in confequence, hardens into core. 

Appte is alfoa name given to divers fruits, bearing fome 
refemblance in figure, rotundity, and the like, to the orchard 
apple. 

Appre, Adam’s. See Citrus, and Pomum ApAmt. 

Appie, Alligator. See ANNONA. 

App te, Jitter, a name fometimes given to the fruit of 
the Cotocyntuis. See Cucumis. 

Appte, bad. See Cactus. 

App e, cuflard. See ANNONA. 

Appts, dwarf. See Dwarr-trees. 

Appte-fy, in Natural Hiflory, the name given by au- 
thors to a {mall green fly found fometimes within an apple, 
and hatched of a worm or maggot, very frequently found 
infefting that fruit. 

Appte, love. See Soranum. 

Appie, mad. See SoLANUM. 

Aprte, male balfam. See Momoronica. 

Arpxe, marchafite, {o called by Dr. Grew on account of 
its figure, as being round, except on one fide, where it falls 
in, snd has a ftalk like a young apple. Muf. Reg. Soc. 
P. iii. § 2. cap. 3. 

Among the ancient ornaments of churches we read of 
golden apples, poma aurea ; by which it fhould feem, we are 
to underftand the globular parts of candlefticks. Du- 
Cange. 
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Some ancient cultomaries alfo fpeak of apples of wax, po- 
ma éde cera. 

Avery, May. See Popopnyitium. 

Appres, oak, are a kind of excrelcences or exudationa of 
the nutritious juice of that tree, joined with fome degree of 
putrefaction. 

The like are fometimes alfo found on willows. 

Arpre of the eye. See Pupir. 

Appte, pine. See BRomecta. 

Appt, prickle, is remarkable for the feveral tuffocks or 
bunches of thorns with which it is armed all round, each 
bunch confilting of fix or eight thorns, fome ereét, others 
couched a lictle, and crooked outwards, of feveral lengths, 
from one inch to above two. 


Appve, purple. See ANNONA. 


Apete, /oap. See Sapinous. 
Appre, four, See ANNONA. 
Apere, flar. See CHrysopHYLLuM. 


Appve, fugar and /weet. 

AppxLeE, thorn. See Datura. 

APPLE, water. See ANNONA. 

Aprre, Sfland, in Geography, a {mall uninhabited ifland of 
nerth America, in the river St. Lawrence, in Canada, on 
the fouth fide of the river, between Bafque and Green 
Iflands. {t is furrounded by rocks, and the navigation is 
dangerous. 

APPLEBY, a corporate and borough town, the county- 
town of Weftmoreland, where the aflizes are held, and which 
fends two members to parliament, is fituated on the banks 
of the river Eden, It was formerly a confiderable town, 
and had many privileges; but it has long ago funk into de~ 
cay, and now confilts only of mean houfes in one broad ftreet, 
which has an eafy afcent from north to fouth, and at the 
end of it the caftle, almoft furrounded by the river. It has 
two churches, a town-hall, a county gaol, a free grammar 
{chool ; and an hofpital for a governefs and twelve widows, 
founded, in 1651, by a daughter of lord Clifford. It is go- 
verned by a mayor, twelve aldermen, a common council, two 
ferjeants at mace, &c. It is diftant about 32 miles from 
Carlifle, and 270 from London. Its market is on Satur- 
day, and it is the befl corn-market in thefe northern parts. 
N. lat. 54° 38’. W. long. 3°. 32’. 

APPLECROSS, a village of Scotland, feated ona bay to 
which it gives name, on the welt coaft of the county of Rofs, 

2 miles weft of Dingwall. 

APPLEDORE, a fea-port townof England, in the coun- 
ty of Devon, in Barnftable bay, where the Danes landed un- 
der Hubba, in the time of Alfred. The harbour divides 
into two branches ; that to the ea{t goes up to Barnftable, 
diftant from it 10 miles weft, and the other to Bidde- 
ford. 

APPLEDORE, a town of England, in the county of Kent, 
on the river Rother, g miles W. from New Romney, and 
63 E. S. E. from London. 

APPLE-TOWN, an Indian village on the eaft fide of 
Seneca-lake, in New York, between the townfhips of Ovid 
on the South, and Romulus on the North. 

APPLICATE, Appricata, Ordinate ArPLicaTeE, in 
Geometry, is a right line drawn acrofs a curve, fo as to be 
bifeGted by the diameter thereof. 

Applicate is the fame with what we otherwife and more 
ufually call Ordinate. ; 

AppuLicaTE number. See ConcRETE. 

APPLICATION, the a& of applying one thing to an- 
other by caufing them to approach or bringing them nearer 
together. Thus a longer line or fpace is meafured by the 
application of a lefs, as a foot or yard by an inch, &c.: 

and 
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and motion lis determined by fucceffive application of any 
thing to different parts of f{pace. 

APppLicaTIOn is fometimes alfo ufed, both in Arithmetic 
and Geometry, for the operation of divifion, or for that which 
correfponds to it in Geometry. Thus 20 applied to, or 
divided by 4, i. e. 4°, gives 5. And a rectangle ab applied 
to a line ¢, gives the fourth proportional ad, or another line, 


¢ 
as d, which with the given line c will contain a reCtangle 
cd=ab. 

Appxication, in Geometry, denotes the ac of placing 
one figure upon another in order to determine their equality 
or inequality. In this way Euclid, and other geometricians, 
have demonftrated fome of the primary and fundamental pro- 
pofitions in elementary Geometry. ‘Thus it is proved, that 
two triangles, having two fides of the one equal refpectively 
to two fides of the other, and the two included angles equal, 
are equal in all refpes; and two triangles having one fide 
and the adjacent angles of the one refpe€tively equal to one 
fide, and the adjacent angles of the other, are alfo in the fame 
mode of application fhewn to be equal. Thus alfo it is de- 
monftrated, that a diameter divides the circle into two equal 
parts; and that the diagonal divides a {quare or parallelo- 
gram into two equal parts. The term is alfo ufed to fignify 
the adaptation of one quantity to another, in order to their 
being compared ; the areas of which are the fame, but their 
figures different. ‘Thus Euclid fhews how, ona right line 
given, to apply a parallelogram that fhall be equal toa right- 
lined figure given. See alfo l. vi. pr. 28. &c. 

Apptication of one fcience to another, fignifies the ufe 
that is made of the principles of the one for augmenting and 
perfeGting the other. Ass there is a conneétion between all 
the arts and {ciences, one of them may be made fubfervient 
to the illultration and improvement of the other: and to this 
purpofe algebra has been applied to geometry, and geometry 
to algebra, and both to mechanics, aftronomy, geography, 
navigation, &c. 

AppxicaTion of Algebra, or Analyfis, to Geometry. After 
the difcovery of algebra and analyfis, it was natural to ap- 
ply thefe fciences to geometry, fince lines, furfaces and folids, 
which are the objeéts of geometry, are commenfurable, and 
capable of being compared with one another,and confequently 
of having their relations and proportions affigned. ‘I'he ap- 
plication of algebra to geometry 1s of two kinds: that which 
regards the plane or common geometry, and that which re- 
{pects the higher geometry, or the nature of curve lines. — 

The jirf of thefe is concerned in the algebraical folution 
of geometrical problems, and the inveftigations of theorems 
in geometrical figures, by means of algebraical invefligations 
or demonftrations. Inftances of this kind of application oc- 
cur in the works of the moft early writers in algebra, as 
Diophantus, Lucas de Burgo, Cardan, Tartalea, &c. and 
may be found in thofe of authors of more modern date even 
to our own times. Some of the beft precepts and exercifes 
relating to this kind of application may be {een in Sir Ifaac 
Newton’s “ Univerfal Arithmetic,”? and in Mr. Thomas 
Simpfon’s “ Algebra” and ‘* Seleé&t Exercifes.”” This me- 
thod of refolving geometrical problems is, in many cafes, 
more direé and eafy, than that of the geometrical analyfis ; 
but the latter method by fynthefis, or conftru€tion and de- 
monttration, is the moft elegant. ‘The algebraical folution 
fucceeds beft in fuch problems as refpeét the fides and other 
lines in geometrical figures ; and thofe geometrical problems 
in which angles are concerned are beft refolved by the geo- 
metrical analyfis. See other remarks on this method of fo- 
lution in Newton’s treatife above mentioned. ‘The folution 
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of problems in this way depends upon a previous acquaint- 
ance with the method of expreffing geometrical magnitudes, 
as well as their mutal pofitions and relations, by algebraical 
notation: e. g.a line, whether known or unknown, is re- 
prefented by a fingle letter: a re€tangle may be denoted by 
the produét of the two letters expreffing its fides; anda 
rectangular parallelepipedon by the produé of three letters, 
two of which reprefent its reGtangular bafe, and the third its 
height. ‘The oppofite pofition of ftraight lines may be ex- 
preffed by the figns + and—; and fegments of lines may 
be denoted by letters with thefe figns prefixed, as circum- 
{tances require. In order to exprefs the pofitions of geo- 
metrical figures, which it will be more difficult to do, be- 
caufe they are infinitely various, it will be neceffary to have 
recourfe to proportions or equations, which exprefs certain 
relations that depend upon their pofitions: and the pofitions 
of figures may again be deduced from the equations that ex- 
prefs the relations of their parts. Thus, an angle may 
be expreffed by the ratio of its fine to the radius; aright 
angle ina triangle, by making the fum of the fquares of the 
two fides equal to the f{quare of the hypothenufe; the po- 
fition of points may be afcertained by perpendiculars let 
fall from them on lines given in pofition; the pofition of 
lines by the angles which they make with given lines, or by 
perpendiculars drawn to them from given points ; the fimi- 
larity of triangles by an equation deduced from the propor- 
tionality of their fides, &c. But it is not poffible to give 
general rules for all the particular cafes that occur. As the 
geometrical propofition muit firft be expreffed in the alge- 
braic manner, the refult, when the operation is completed, 
muft be exprefled geometrically. All theorems, in which 
the proportions of magnitudes only are employed, and all 
thofe that exprefs the relations of the fegments of a ftraight 
line, of their fquares, retangles, cubes, and parallelepipeds, 
are eafily demonftrated in the algebraical method. From 
the firft propofition of the fecond book of Euclid, the nine 
following may be derived with eafe in this manner ; and they 
may be contidered as appropriate examples of thismoft obvious 
application of algebra to geometry. Moreover, the algebrai- 
cal demonflrations of the 12th and 13th propofitions of the 
fecond book require only the 47th of the firft book; and 
the 35th and 36th of the third book require only the third 
of the third book and 47th of the firtt. 

In the folution of problems, the following general obferv- 
ations will be of ufe. When any geometrical problem is 
propofed tor algebraic refolution, you are, in the firft place, 
to defcribe a figure that fhall reprefent the parts or condi- 
tions of the problem, and regard that figure as the true one; 
then, having confidered the nature of the problem, you are 
to prepare the figure for a folution, if it be nece ary, by 
producing and drawing fuch lines, as appear moft conducive 
to that purpofe. When this has been done, let the une 
known line or lines that feem to be the moft eafily found, 
and any of the known ones that are requifite, be denoted by 
proper fymbols; then proceed to the operation, by obferv- 
ing the relation which the feveral parts have to each other. 
As no general rule can be given for the drawing of lines and 
{electing the moft proper quantities to fubftitute for them, fo 
as always to bring out the moft fimple conclufions, becaufe 
different problems require different methods of folution ; it 
will be beft, in order to gain experience in this matter, to at- 
tempt the folution of the fame problem by feveral ways, and 
then to apply that which fucceeds befl to other cafes of the 
fame kind, when they afterwards occur. The following gene- 
ral direétions will be of ufe. 

1. In preparing the figure, by drawing lines, let them be 
either parallel or berpendicaler to other lines in the figure, 
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or fo as to form fimilar triangles ; and if an angle be given, 
let the perpe dicular be oppolite to that angle, and allo fall 
from the end of a given line, if poffible. 

2. In feleGing proper quantities for fubftitution, let thofe 
be chofen, whether required or not, which lie neareft the 
Known or given parts of the figure, and by means of which 
the next adjacent parts may be exprefled, without the inter- 
vention of furds, by addition and fubtra@ion only. Thus, 
if the problem were to find the perpendicular of a plane tri- 
angle, from the three fides given, it will be much better to 
fubltitute for one of the fegments of the bafe than for the 
perpendicu'ar, though it be the quantity required ; becaufe 
the whole bafe being given, the other fegment will be given, 
or expreffed, by fubtraétion only, and {fo the final equation 
come out a fimple one ; from whence the fegments being 
known, the perpendicular is eafily found by common anth- 
metic ; whereas if the perpendicular were firtt fought, both 
the fegments would be furd quantities, and the final equa- 
tion a qnadratic one. , 

3. Where in any problem, there are two lines or quanti- 
ties alike related to other parts of the figure or problem, the 
belt way is to make ufe of neither of them, but to fubititute 
for their fum, their reGiangle, or the fum of their alternate 
quotients, or for fome line or lines in the figure, to which 
they have both the fame relation. 

4. If the area, or the perimeter of a figure be given, or fuch 
parts of it as have but a remote relation to the parts required, 
it will fometimes be of ufe to affume another figure fimilar to 
‘the propofed one, of avhich one fide is unity, or fome other 
known quantity ; from whence the other parts of this figure, 
by the known proportions of the homologous fides, or parts, 
may be found, and an equation obtained. 

Prob. 1. “The bafe 4, and the fum of the hypothenufe 
and perpendicular a, of a right-angled triangle ABC ( Plate 
II. Geometry, fig. 28.) being given, to find the perpendicu- 
lar.” Let the perpendicular BC be denoted by x; then the 
hypothenufe will be exprefled by a—x; but (by Euc. 47. 
1.) AB? + BC? =AC’, i.e. B+ x7? =a — 2ax+x°5 
whence x = a?—J = the perpendicular required. 
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Prob. II. “The diagonal, and the perimeter of a redt- 
angle, ABCD (fig. 29+) being given, to find the fides.’’ 
Put the diagonal BD=a, half the perimeter, DA+AB, 
=), and AB=x; then will AD=s—x: and therefore, 
AB?+AD? being=BD*, we have x7+3'—2bx+x7=a°* 5 
which folved gives x= 2a°—0?+4, 


2 

Prob. III. “« The area of a right-angled triangle ABC 
(fig..30.), and the fides of a reGtangle EBDF inferibed 
therein, being given; to find the fides of the triangle.”? Put 
-DF=a, DE=4, BC=*x, and the given area ABC 
= d; then, by fimilar triangles, we fhall have x—d (CF): 4 
(DF) :: x (BC): AB=ex. Confequently ax x 


ite 
x x—b 2 
and therefore ex? = 2dx — 2bd, or x? — 2dx = — 2bd: 
“1 a a 
which, folved, gives x=d+,/ dd— 2bd; whence AB and 


a aa 
AC will likewife be known. 

Prob. 1V. “Having the area of a re€tangle DEFG 
(fg- 31.) inferibed in a given triangle ABC, to determine 
the fides of the rcétangle.”? Let CI be perpendicular to 
AB, cutting DG in H; and let Cl=a, AB=s, DG 
“=x, and the given area=cc; then it will be, as dix:: 
@:ax—=CH; which, taken from CI, leaves a—ax=1H; 
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aa 
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and this, multiplied by x, gives ax —ax* = 0c =the area 


of the reGangle; whence we have alx—ax* = lec, x* — bx 
=—be x-ba + f/f b— bec, andx =O 
ac aMAy | 2 + a ah 

b* — bee. 

Na se 
Prob. V. “To inferibe a f{quare in a given triangle.?? 
Let ABC (fig. 32.) be the given triangse; and fuppole 
DEFG to bethe required fquare; and draw the perpen- 
dicular BP of the tangle, which will be given together 
with the fides. Then, the triangles BAC, BEF, being 
fimilar, the notation may be as follows; viz. the bale AC=d, 
the perpendicular BP=f, and the fide of the fquare DE or 
EF=x. Hence BQ=BP—ED=p— x; conlequently, by 
fimilar triangles, BP: AC:: BQ: LF, ic. pi bi:p—xix; 


whence px=lp—bx ; or bx +px=p, and raph the fide 


of the fquare fought, or a fourth proportional to the bafe 
and perpendicular, and the fum of the two, making this fum 
the firft term; or AC+BP: BP:: AC: EF. 

Prob. VI. “ The hypothenufe AC of a right-angled 
triangle ABC (fig. 33.) and the fide of the inferibed fquare 
BEDE, being given; to determine the other two fides of 
the triangle.” Let DE, or DI'=a, AC=s, AB=x, and 
BC=y; then it will be, as x:yi:x—a (AF): @ (FD); 
whence we have ax=yx—ya, 2nd conf. quently xy=ax-pay, 
Moreover, xx+yy=b; to which equation let the double of 
the former be added, and there avifes x*+2x7+\7=4? +24, 
+-2ay; that is, x-+5l’=b*4+2 axx+y, or x+y) —2 ax 
x-+y=*; whence, by confidering x+y as one quantity, end 
completing the {quare, we have x+y)\'—2 axx+tyta=l 
+a*5 whence x+y—a=V +a, and xty=Va4+h +a, 
which put=c, and by fubltituting c—x intkead of its equal 
y in the equation xy=ax-+ay, there will arife cx—x*=ae 5 
whence x will be found =4 c+4/4 cc—ac, and y=3 c— 


ral 
N’ = CC—ae. 


Hence it appears that c, or its equal Vaa+bb+a, cannot 
be lefs than 4 a, and therefore J? not Jefs than 8 a’, becaufe 
the quantity } cc—ac, under the radical fign, would be nega- 
tive, and its fquare root impoffible; and all fquares, 
whether their roots be pofitive or negative, are pofitive ; fo 
that there cannot arife any fuch quantities as negative 
fquares, unlefs the conditions of the problem under con- 
fideration are inconfiftent and impoflible. See Simpfon’s 
Algebra, fe&. 18, paflim. 

The fecond branch of the application of algebra to 
geometry, or that which refpeéts the higher geometry, or 
the nature and properties of curve lines, was introduced by 
Des Cartes. In this department the nature of the curve is 
expreffed or denoted by an algebraic equation, which is thus 
formed. A line is conceived to be drawn, as the diameter or 
fome other principal line of the curve, and upon this line, at 
any indefinite points, are ere€ted perpendiculars, which are 
called ordinates, and the parts of the firft line cut off by 
them are called abfciffes. Calling the abfcifs x, and its 
correfponding ordinate y, the known nature of the curve, or 
the mutual relations of other lines in it, will afford an equa- 
tion involving in it x and y, and other given quantities. And as 
x and y are common to every point in the primary line, the 
equation, derived in this manner, will belong to every pofi- 
tion or value of the abfcifs and ordinate, and may be properly 


~confidered as exprefling the nature of the curve in all points 


of it; and is ufually called the equation of the curve, 
Hence 
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Hence every particular curve will appear to have an appro- 
priate equation, differing from that of every other; either 
as to the number of the terms, the powers of the unknown 
quantities x and y, or the figns of the co-efficients of the 
terms of the equation. Thus the circle, the ellipfe, the pa- 
rabola, the hyperbola, and other curves, have their pecubar 
and diltinguifhing equations. ‘The geometry of curve lines 
has been much extended and improved by means of thefe 
algebraic equations ; for thus, all the properties of fuch 
equations, and their roots are transferred to the curve lines 
whofe abfciffes and ordinates have fimilar properties, and 
confequently the known properties of curves are transferred 
to rhe equations that reprefent them. See Curves. 

Appxication of Geometry to Algebra. The higher 
geometry, or that of curve lines, is ufefully applied to the 
purpofe of inveftigating the nature and roots of equations ; 
and alfo the values of thofe roots by the conftrudtion of 
fuch lines. Befides, common geometry is alfo applicable to 
alzebra in fome cafes with advantage. A familiar inftance 
wi'l be fufficient to evince the truth of this obfervation. If it 
were required to fquare the binomial a+; a fquare (Plate 
II. Geometry, fig. 34.) may be formed, whofe fide is equal to 
a+; and then drawing two lines parallel to the fides from 
the points of divifion, it will immediately appear that the 
{quare of the compound quantity a+4 is equal to the fquares 
ot both the parts, together with two reQangles under the two 
parts, i. e. a+)? = a? +b? +-2ab, which is alfo deduced from 
a geometrical conftruction. Hence it alfo appears, that if 
abe equal to 4, the {quare on the whole line will be equal 
to four times the {quare upon the half of that line. In this 
manner the Arabians, and the early European writers on 
algebra, deduced and demonftrated the common rule for 
refolving compound quadratic equations. And by a fimilar 
method, Tartalea and Cardan derived and demonttrated all 
the rules for the refolution of cubic equations, ufing cubes 
and parallelepipedons iftead of fquares and re€tangles. 

Appriication of Algebra and Geometry to Mehanics. 
This is founded on the fame principles as the application of 

‘algebra to geometry. It principally confifts in reprefenting 
by equations the curves defcribed by bodies in motion, and 
in determining the equation between the fpaces which the 
bodies defcribe, when aétuated by any forces ; and the times 
employed in defcribing thefe fpaces, &c. The article Accs- 
LERATION exhibits an in‘tance of this kind of application ; 
as the altitudes of triangles reprefent the times, the bafes, 
the velocities, and the areas, the {paces decribed by bodies 
in accelerated motion. In fhort, as velocities, times, forces, 
fpaces, &c. may be reprefented by lines and geometrical 
figures ; and as thefe are capable of algebraic notations and 
operations, it is evident how the principles and properties of 
both algebra and geometry may be applied to mechanics, 
and indeed to all the other branches of the mixt mathematics. 

Apprication of Mechanics to Geometry, confitts chiefly 
in the ufe that is fometimes made of the centre of gravity of 
figures for determining the contents of folids defcribed by 
thofe fizures. See Cenrrozaryc Method. 

Aprrication of Geometry and Affronomy to Geography, 
principally confifts in the three following articles; viz. in 
determining by geometrical and altronomical operations, the 
figure of the terreftrial globe; in finding the pofitions of 
places by their obferved latitude and longitude ; and in de- 
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termining, by geometrical operations, the pofitions of places 
that are not very remote from one another. Attronomy 
and geography are alfo of great ufe in navigation. 

Arptication of Geometry and Algebra to Phyfics, or 
Natural Philofophy. Yor this application we are indebted to 
fir Ifaac Newton, whofe philofophy may therefore be called 
the geometrical or mathematical philofophy ; and upon this 
application are founded all the phylico-mathematical {ciences. 
Hence a fingle obfervation or experiment will often produce 
a whole fcience. Having afcertained by experience, that 
the rays of light, by reflection, make the angle of incidence 
equal to that of refle@tion, we hence deduce the whole fcience 
of Catoptrics, which thus becomes purely geometrical, fince 
it is reduced to the comparifon of angles and lines given in 
polition. The cafe is alfo the fame in many other fciences. 

Appxicarion of one thing to another, is employed gene- 
rally in fubjeéts of art or /cience, to denote the ufe that is 
made of the former for underltanding or perfeGting the lat- 
ter; thus the application of the cycloid to pendulums 
fignifies the ufe that is made of the cycloid for improving 
the doétrine and ufe of pendulums. See Cyctorm and 
PenDuuLumM. ; 

Appricarion is alfo ufed, in fubjects of literature, &c. 
for the adjufting, accommodating, or making a thing qua- 
drate to another. Thus we fay, the application of a 
fable, &c. 

ArpxicaTion, in Theology, is particularly ufed, by fome 
divines, for the a& whereby our Saviour transfers, or makes 
over to us, what he had earned or purchafed by his holy life 
and death. Accordingly it is by this application of the 
merits of Chrift, that we are to be jultified and entitled to 
grace and glory. The facraments are the ordinary means, 
or inftruments, whereby this application is effeéted. 

APPLY, among Mathematicians, fometimes fignifies to 
transter a line given into a circle molt commonly, or into 
any other figure; fo that its ends may bein the perimeter of 
the figure. 

Appty denotes alfo as much as divide, efpecially among 
Latin writers: who as as they fay duc AB in CB, draw AB 
into CB, when they would have AB multiplied by CB; or 
rather when they would have a right-angled parallelogram 
made of thoie lines; fo they fay, applica AB ad CB, apply 
AB to CB, when they would have CB divided by AB; 


CB 

ich is th fe ; 
which is thus expreffed AB ' 
of a figure, and one dimention are given, and the other is to 


Or, it is ufed when the area 


be found : as the area ad applied to the line c, is ce 
¢ 


APPOGGIATURA, in Mufic, is a {mall additional 
note of embellifhment added to a melody, which is not fup- 
pofed to occupy any portion of the time, a bar appearing 
complete without it; but the time which is given to this 
little note, is taken out of the great note which it precedes. 
As to the length of thefe diminutive notes, the beft «ule 
that can be given for them is, that in common time they 
fhould be half the length of the great note, for which only 
the other half remains ; and in triple time they rob the fub- 
fequent note of two-thirds of its length. So that the 
appogyiatura to a {emibreve is a minim, to a minim a crot- 
chet, to a crotchet a quaver, &c. 
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It has been well obferved by M. Framery, in the Ency- 
clopedie Methodique, that the appoggiatura gives a tender 
expreffion to the melody, that would injure marches and 
movements of fpiric, which require energy and: ftrong 
accents. 


Appoggiaturas below the principal note, are more tender 
and affeéting than thofe above; which are, however, more 
graceful and interefting. In recitative, though no appoggiatu- 
ras are ever written ; they are a3 much underitood and ex- 
pected, as dots to the letter i. 


Fragment of recitative, from Sacchini’s opera of Crefo. 


Gee 


Eccomi a_piedi 


fupplice io 


tu-ol; 


al-trove perche volgi il fembiante? 


in cui mi tiene an - co - ra. 


Eceomi a piedi tu-oi; fupplice io 


al-trove perché  volgi il fem- biante? 


chiedo pie-ta da 


Ah fi; coftanza non 


chie-do pie-ta da te 


te, 


“B 


ri - mifar - mi 


hai di in quefto 


ma non 


rifpondi? 


Ah fi; cof-tan-za non hai di ri-mirar-mi in quefto 


an - co - fa. 


in cui mi tiene 


_ M.Framery fays, that the appoggiatura is the only em- 
‘bellifhment in recitative. But Pacchierottt and Marcheti 
(perhaps fince his article’ was written) have introduced graces 
in recitative, particularly before a clofe, which all the Italian 
fingers and their imitators, who can execute them, have fol- 
lowed. See Recitative. 

The term appoggiatura is derived from appoggiare, to 
lean on. And as thefe little notes generally occur on the 
accented parts of a bar, more force is given to them by 
“good performers, than to the principal note which they 
precede. In pathetic ftrains, the foul of the melody may 
be faid to refide in the appoggiaturas. 

APPOINTEE, a name formerly given to a foot foldier 
in the French army, &c. who for his long fervice and bra- 
very receives pay above private fentinels. 

Till the year 1670, they had alfo captains and lieutenants 
under the appellation of appomteés, who, without refiding 
in the regiment, received their pay. See ANSPESSADES. 

Appointee, in Heraldry, is when two or more things 
are placed touching each other at the points or ends. 


APPOINTMENT, a penfion or falary given by great 
lords and princes to perfons of worth and parts, in order to 
retain them in their fervice. This term was chiefly ufed 
among the French in the time of their monarchy. 

Appointments differ from wages, in that the latter are 
fixed and ordinary, being paid by the ordinary treafurers ; 
whereas appointments are annual gratifications granted by 
revet for a time uncertain, and are paid out of the privy 

urfe. 

AppoinTMENT, in Law, is ufed in contradiftin&ion to 
a bequeft. Thus, by conftruétion ef the ftatute 43 Eliz. 
c. 4. itis held, that a devife to a corporation for a chari- 
table ufe is valid, as operating in the nature of an appointment 
rather than of a degue/f. It is alfo held, that che fates of 
Elizabeth, which favours appointments to charities, fuper- 
fedes and repeals all former ftatutes, and fupplies all defe@s 
of affurances; and therefore, not only a devife to a corpo- 
ration, but a devife by a copyhold tenant without furrender- 
ing to the ufe of his will, and a devife (nay even a fettle- 
ment) by tenant in tail without either fine or recovery, if 

made 
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made to a charitable ufe, are good by way of appointment. 
Blackit. Com. b. ii. vol. ii. p. 376. 

APPOMATOX, in Geography, is the name of a fouth- 
ern branch of James river in Virginia. 

APPORTIONMENT, Apportionamentum, in Law, 
a dividing of a rent into two or more parts, or por- 
tions, according as the land whence it iffues is divided 
among two, or more proprietors. 

Thus if a man, having a rent-fervice iffuing out of land, 
purchafe a part of the land; the rent fhall be apportioned, 
according to the value of the land.—So if a man let lands 
for years, referving rent, and a ftranger afterward recover 
part of the land; the rent fhall be apportioned. 

But a rent-charge cannot be apportioned, nor things that 
are entire ; as if one hold land by fervice, to pay to his lord 
yearly at fuch a feaft a horfe, &c.; there, if the lord pur- 
chafe a part of the land, this fervice is totally extin& ; be- 
caufe fuch thingscannot be divided without hurt to the whole. 
But if part of the land, out of which a rent-charge iffues, de- 
{cends to the grantee of the rent, this fhall be apportioned. 

On partition of lands out of which a rent is iffuing, the 
rent fhall be apportioned. The ftatute 11 Geo. ii. c. 19. 
§ 15. has in certain cafes altered the law as to apportioning 
of rents in point of time ; it being thereby enacted, ** that if 
any tenant for life fhall happen to die before, or on the day 
on which any rent was referved or made payable, upon any 
demife or leafe of any lands, tenements, or hereditaments, 
which determined on the death of any fuch tenant for life, 
the executors or adminiltrators of fuch tenant for life, 
fhall and may, in an aétion on the cafe, recover of and from 
fuch under-tenant or under-tenants of fuch lands, &c. if 
fuch tenant for life die on the day on which the fame was 
made payable, the whole; or if before fuch day, then a 

roportion of fuch rent, accvrding to the time fuch tenant 
3 life lived, of the laft year, or quarter of a year, or 
other time in which the faid rent was gowing due as afore- 
faid, making all juft allowances, or a proportionable part 
thereof refpectively.’’ Before this ftatute, the rent, by the 
death of a tenant for life, was loft ; but the legiflature hav- 
ing thus interpofed in favour of tenants for life, the 
provifions of the {tatute have, by an equitable conftruc- 
tion, been extended to tenants in tail. However, the divi- 
dends of money direéted ‘to be laid out in lands, and in the 
mean time to be invefted in government fecurities, and the 
intereft and dividends to be applied as the rents and profits 
would in cafe it were laid out in land, were held not to be 
apportionable, though tenant for life died in the middle of 
the half year. But where the money is laid out in mort- 
gage, tilla purchafe could be made, the interett is appor- 
tionable. This diltinétion, however, may be referred to 
intereft on a mortgage, being in faét due from day to day, 
and fo not properly an apportionment ; whereas the divi- 
dends accruing from the public funds are made payable on 
certain days, and therefore not apportionable. Upon this 
principle the Mafter of the Rolls decreed an apportionment 
of maintenance-money, it being for the daily fubfiftence of 
the infant; and the principle extending to a feparate main- 
tenance for a feme covert, fuch apportionment has, in fuch 
cafes, been allowed at law. 

A man purchafes part of the land where he hath com- 
mon appendant, the common fhall be apportioned: of com- 
mon appurtenant it is otherwile; and if by the aét of the 
party, the common is extinét. Common appendant and ap- 
purtenant may be apportioned on alienation of part of the 
land to which it is appendant or appurtenant. Danv. Abr. 
505. 507. Co. Litt. 144. 148, 149. Amb. Rep. 502. 2'P. 
Was. 176. 501. 5 Rep. 79. Wood’s Inft. 199. 
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APPOSAL of fherifis, is the charging of them with mo- 


ney received on their account in the exchequery 22 and 23 
Car. II. c. 22. 

APPOSER fignifies an examiner. In the court 
of exchequer, there is an officer called the foreign ap- 
pofer 

In the office of confirmation, in the firft liturgy of 
Edw. VI. the rubric direéts the bifhop, or fuch as he hall 
appoint, to appofe a child ; and a bifhop’s examining chap» 
lain was anciently called his pofer. 

APPOSITION, from ad, to, and pono, I put, the a& 
of putting or applying one thing to another. 

Apposirion is ufed in Phyfics, in {peaking of bodies 
which derive their growth from the adjunétion or union of 
neighbouring bodies. 

Apposition, in Grammar, denotes the putting two or 
more fubftantives together in the fame cafe, and without 
any copulative conjunétion between them. 

Thus, Flanders, bloody theatre, horrible fcene of war; 
love, enemy of human quiet ; peace, parent of riches, fource 
of faction, &c. 

APPRAISER, from ad, to, and pretium, value, one 
who rates, or fets a value upon goods, &c. He mutft be 
a fkilful and honeft perfon. It is not a bufinefs of itfelf, 
but is practifed by brokers of houfehold furniture, to which 
fet of men the word is chiefly applied. Yet upholfterers 
and other brokers are employed, or even any perfon or per- 
fons who are fuppofed to be {killed in the commodities to 
be appraifed or valued. They are employed in cafes of 
death, executions brought in upon goods, or of ftock.to be 
turned over from one perfon to another, or divided between 
copartners ; and are called /warn appraifers, from their tak- 
ing an oath to do juftice between party and party. If they 
value the goods too high, they fhall be obliged to take 
them at-the price appraifed, ftatute 11 Edw. I. 

They fometimes appraife on behalf of both fides, each 
party agreeing to have the fame appraifer or appraifers ; 
fometimes in eppofition, each part chufing one or nore of 
a fide ; and fometimes by commiffion or deputation of truf- 
tees, maiters in chancery, &c. 

APPRECIATION, in Mujfic, is the judging accurately 
of things within the power .of our fenfes and perception. 
Our organ of hearing is unable to judge of founds beyond 
a certain degree of gravity and acutenels. The odtave be- 
low double C, the lowelt note of the additional keys in the 
bafe of piano-fortes, is extremely difficult to tune ; and the 
additional high notes feem more the production of wood 
than wire. However, the great mathematician, Euler, gives 
the extent of eight octaves to human-perception ; from the 
higheft appreciable found to the loweft : but, fays Rouflean, 
thefe extremes of the fcale not being .very agreeable, we 
feldom, in prattice, exceed five,o€taves, which the common 
compafs of keyed-inftruments furnifhes. There is likewife.a 
degree of force or loudaefs, which we cannot appreciate, 
‘Vhe found of a great bell, for inftance, gives no dilting& 
and certain tone, but a confufion of harmonies, which we 
cannot diftinguifh in the belfrey, from the fundamental. 
We mutt diminifh the force by diftance, ere we are fure 
what the real found is. It is the fame,with a wind inftru- 
ment overblown, and a voice that is forced beyond its na- 
tural power; fo that thofe who try:to fing loud, witha 
feeble voice, are always out of tune. With. refpect to noile, 
we can never reduce it to any fixed-tone ; and it is that 
which conttitutes the. difference between found and noife. 
See Bruit. 

The abbé Feyter, taking up the fubje&t, fays, ‘* Euler 
probably determined the compafs of appreciable founds 
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from the following circumftances: The largelt pipe in a 32 
fect organ, 1s an octave below the dorduun, ov couble-bale 
flop, and two ofaves below double C in the open diapafon 
of an organ. Now from the low elt C co the ity 
a piano-forte or harpfichord, there is an iterval of four 
3 two oétaves to the bottom, and 


er) 
highelt, on 


oGtaves ; and if we add 
two to the top, for the low and high flops of an onan, we 
fhall have the eight octaves in quetlion. In order to com- 
plete the demonttration, we mutt have fousd by experi- 
ment, that a pipe lefs than two inches will not fpeak ; for 
the molt acute C in the 15th has only that length 5 but 
though birds, and the ferenctto or bird-pipe, co produce 
more acute founds, as we are unable to find their umfon, 
we know not what they are. 

APPREHENSION, in Zagic, denotes the fimple at- 
tention of the mind to an object prefented either to our 
fenfe, or our imagination, without pafling a judgment, or 
making any inference. f ; 

The word literally denotes the action of the hand, where- 
by it takes hold of, and grafps any thing: being formed of 
ad, and prehendo, IT catch. heb 

It is by that operation of the underftanding, which is 
called fimple apprehention, that we acquire thole notions or 
ideas, which are the materials of all our knowledge. AAc- 
cording to Dr. Reid, it 1s fynonymous with conception 5 
and like other fimple operations of the mind, it cannot be 
logically defined. For his account of this operation of the 
mind, fee ConCEPTION. ; 

ApprEHENSION is likewife ufed to exprefs an inadequate 
and imperfeét idea : and thus itis applied to our knowledge 
of God, in contraditin¢tion to comprehenfion. a 

AppreEnENSION, in Law, figmfics the {eizing a crimimal, 
in order to bring him to juttice. See ARREST. 

APPRENDRE, in our Ancient Law-Books, a fee or 
profit to be taken or received. Statute 2 & 3 Edw. VI. 


7 ‘APPRENTICE, from apprendre, to learn, one who is 
bound by covenant to ferve a tradefman or artificer a certain 
time, ufually feven years, upon condition of the mafter’s in- 
{trv@ing him in his art or myftery. 

Apprentices may likewife be bound to hufbandmen, or 
even to gentlemen of fortune and- clergymen ; who, as 
well as tradefmen, are compellable to take the children of 
the poor under a penalty of rol. (ftat. 8 & g Will. III. 
c. 30. § 5-)5 and the church-wardens and overfeers, with the 
confent of two juftices, may bind them till the age of twenty- 
one years. ftat. 43 Eliz.c. 2. 15 Geo. Ili. c. 47. And 
by ftatute 5 Eliz. c. 4. §- 35- the juftices may compel cer- 
tain perfons under age to be bound as apprentices, and on 
refufal may commit them. 

Apprentices may be difcharged on reafonable caufe, either 
at their own requeft or that of their matters, at the quarter 
{effions, or by one juftice, with appeal to the feffions 
(5 Eliz. c. 4.), who may, by the equity of the flatute, if 
they think it reafonable, direét reftitution of a rateable fhare 
of the money given with the «pprentice ; and parifh-appren- 
tices may be d:fcharged in the fame manner, by two jut- 
ees, 20 Geo. Il. c. 19. But if any, whofe premium has 
been lefs than ten pounds, run away from their matters, 
they are compeliable to ferve out the time of abfence, or 
give fatisfatuion for it, at any period within feven years after 
expiration of the oricinal contraét, 6 Geo. III. c. 26. Ap- 
prentices gain a fettlement in that parifh where they latt 
ferved forty days, 15 & 14 Car. IIc, 12. And by the 
5th of Elizabeth, c. 4. they have an exclufive right to ex- 
ercife the trade in which they have been inflructed, in any 
part of England. However, the refolutions of the courts 
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have in general rather confined than extended the reftrictions 
of this tlacute. 

No trades ave held to be within the ftatute, but fuch as 
were in being at the making of it. For trading in a coun- 
uy village, apprenticefhips are not requifite ; and followmg 
the trade fevenyears, without any effeCiual profecution (either 
asa matter or a fervant), is {uflicient withouc an aétual ap- 
prenticefhip. See Blackflone’s Com. vol. i. p. 426, &c. 

By the common law, infants, or perfons under the age 
of 21 years, cannot bind theimfelves apprentices, in fuch a 
manner as to entitle their matters to an action of covenant, 
or other action ayaintt hem for departing from their fervice, 
or other breaches of their indentures ; which makes it ne- 
ceflary, according to the ufual praétice, to get fome of 
their friends to be bound for the faithful difcharge of their 
offices, according to the terms agreed on. Tf an apprentice 
mifbehaves himielf, the mafler may correét him in, his fer- 
vice, or complain to ajuftice of peace, to have him punifhed 
according to the flatute 5 Eliz.c. 4. If any one entices 
an apprentice from his mafter’s fervice, or harbours him 
after notice, the malter may maintain a {pecial aétion on the 
cafe apainft the perfon fo doing. By the cullom of London, 
an infant unmarried, and above the age of fourteen, may 
bind himfelf apprentice to a freeman of Lordon, by inden- 
ture with proper covenants, which covenaits, by the faid 
cultom, fhall be as binding as if he were of full age. B 
the flat. 5 Eliz.c. 4. § 25. an apprentice mult be beune 
by deed indented ; and this muft be complied with for all 
purpofes except for obtaining a fettlement. Indentures 
mutt alfo be enrolled in all towns corporate, 5 Eliz. c. 5. 
and 5 Geo. II. c. 46.; and in London, by the cuftom, in 
the Chamberlain’s office there. In London, if the inden- 
tures be not enrolled before the Chamberlain within a year, 
upon a petition to the Mayor and Aldermen, &c. a fcire 
facias fhail iffue to the matter, to fhew caufe why not en- 
rolled ; and if it was through the mafter’s default, the ap- 
prentice may fue out his indentures and be difcharged : 
otherwife, if through the fault of the apprentice, as if he 
would not come to prefent himfelf before the Chamberlain, 
&c. forit cannot be enrolled unlefs the apprentice be in court 
and acknowledge it. Indentures are likewife to be ftamped, 
and are chargeable with feveral duties by at of parliament. 

With regard to the afligning of apprentices, it hath 
been held that an apprentice is not aflignable. He can- 
not be bound nor difcharged without deed. But though 
an apprentice is not affignable, yet fuch aflignment amounts 
to a contract between the two malters, that the child 
fhould ferve the latter. By the cuftom of the city of 
London, an apprentice may be turned over from one 
matter to another; and if the malter refufe to make him 
free at the end of the term, the Chamberlain may make 
him free; but, in other corporations, there mult be a 
mandamus to the mayor, &c. to make him free in fuch 
cafe. It feems agreed, that if a man be bound to in- 
ftru€ an apprentice in a trade for feven years, and the 
matter dies, the condition is difpenfed with, being a thing 
perfonal ; but if he be further bound to find him meat, 
drink, cloathing, and other neceffaries ; here the death of 
the mafter doth not difpenfe with the condition, but his exe- 
cutors fhall be bound to perform it as far as they have 
affets. But if a perfon is bound apprentice by a juitice of 
the peace, and the maiter dies before the expiration of the 
term, the juftices have no power to oblige his executor, by 
their order, to receive {uch apprentice and maintaim him. It 
is faid, however, that the executor or adminiilrator may 
bind him to another matter for the remaining part of his 
time. In this cafe of the matler’s dying, it 1s faid that by 
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the cuftom of London, the executor mutt put the apprentice 
to another matter of the fame trade. By the cuitom of 
the city of London, a freeman may turn away his appren- 
tice for gaming : though, if a mafter turn away an apprentice 
on account of negligence, &c. equity may decree him to re- 
fund part of the money given with him. Jacob’s Law Dict. 
by Tomlins, Art. Apprentice. 

In France, the fons of tradefmen, living in their fathers’ 
houfe till feventeen years of age, were reputed to have fery- 
ed an apprenticefhip. In that country the times of ferving 
are different in the different profeffions, from three years to 
eight. After ferving out an apprenticefhip, the perfon be- 
comes what they call an a/pirant, or candidate for matter- 
fhip, and is to be examined by proper officers as to his {kill 
and proficiency, and alfo to exhibit a chef d’auvre or mafter- 
piece in the art he has been bred to, before he be fuffered 
to fet up to practife for himfelf. And the cuftom of France, 
in regard to apprentices, is not unworthy the imitation of 
other nations, 

Anciently, benchers in the inns of court were called ap- 
prentices of the law, in Latin apprenticii juris nobiliores; as 
appears by Mr. Selden’s note on Fortefcue; and fo the 
learned Plowden ftyles himfelf. See Bencuer. 

Sir Henry Finch, in his Nometechnia, writes himfelf, ap- 
prentice de ley : fir Edward Coke, in his Intt. fays apprenticit 
degis, in pleading, are called Aomines conjfiliarii, 5 in lege 
periti; and in another place, apprentices, and other coun- 
fellors of law. 

APPRENTICESHIP denotes the fervitude of an ap- 
prentice, or the duration of his mdenture. ‘The ingenious 
Dr. Smith, in his well-known and admirable work on 
“The Nature and Caufes of the Wealth of Nations,’’ 
has introduced feveral important and ufeful obfervations on 
this fubjeé&t. "Fhe competition in feveral employments 
is reftrained to a {maller number, than would otherwife be 
difpofed to enter into them, partly by the limitation of the 
‘number of apprentices, which attends the exclufive privilege 
of incorporated trades, and partly by the long term of ap- 
prenticefhip, which increafes the expence of education. Se- 
ven years feem formerly to have been, all over Europe, the 
ufual term eftablifhed tor the duration of apprenticethips in 
the greater number of incorporated trades. Such incorpora- 
tions were anciently called univerfities, which is the proper La- 
tin name for any incorporation whatever. The univerfity of 
{miths, the univerfity of tailors, &c. are expreffions com- 
monly occurring in the old charters of ancient towns. When 
thofe particular incorporations, which are now peculiarly call- 
ed univerfities, were firft eftablifhed, the term of years during 
which it was neceffary to ftudy, in order to obtain the de- 
gree of Malter of Arts, appears evidently to have been co- 
pied from the term of apprenticefhip in common trades, 

of which the incorporations were much more ancient. As 
te have wrought feven years under a malter properly quali- 
fied, was neceffary to entitle any perfon to become a matter, 
and to have himfelf apprentices, in a common trade ; 
.fo to have fludied feven years under a matter properly 
qualified, was neceffary to entitle him to become a matter, 
teacher, or door (words anciently {ynonymous) in the li- 
~ beral arts, and to have fcholars or apprentices (words like- 
wife originally fynonymous) to fludy under him. By the 
sth of Elizabeth, commonly called the /latute of apprentice- 
JSoip, it. was enacted, that no perfon fhould for the future 
exercife any trade, craft, ur myttery, at that time exercifed 
in England, unlefs he had previoufly ferved to it an appren- 
_ ticefhip of feven years at lealt; and thus, what before had 
been the bye-law of many particular corporations, became 
in England the general and public law of all trades carried 
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on in market towne. . To country villages the term of feven 
years’ apprenticefhip doth not extend ; but the limitation of 
this flatute to trades exercifed before it was pafled has 
given occafion to feveral dillinGions, which, confidered as 
rules of police, appear as foolifh as can well! be imagined. 
A coach-maker, for inftance, has no right to make, or 
employ journeymen for making, coach wheels ; but he mutt 
buy them of a mafter wheel-wright, this latter trade having 
been exercifed in England before the 5th of Elizabeth. But 
a wheel-wnght, though he has never ferved an apprentice- 
fhip to a coach-maker, may, by himfelf or journeymen, 
make coaches, becaufe this trade, being of a later origin, 
is not within the ftatute. Thus alfo the manufaétures of 
Manchelter, Birmingham, and Wolverhampton are, many 
of them, upon this account, not within the ftatute, not 
having been exercifed in England before the 5th Elizabeth. 
The regulations of apprenticefhip in Ireland are upon a 
different footing, and fomewhat lefs illiberal than in Eng- 
land. Prohibitions fimilar to thofe of the flatute 5 Eliz. 
obtain in all corporate towns, by authority of bye-laws of 
the feveral corporations: but thefe prohibitions extend 
only to natives of Ireland ; for bya regulation made by the 
Jord lieutenant aud privy council, having in this inftance, by 
17 & 18 Car. 11. the force of a law, all foreigners and 
aliens, as well perfons of other religious perfuafions as pro- 
teltants, who are merchants, traders, artificers, &c. fhall, 
upon coming to refide in any city, walled town, or corpo- 
ration, and paying twenty fhillings by way of fine to the 
chief magiftrate and common council, or other perfons au- 
thorized to admit freemen, be admitted to the freedom of 
that city, &c. and to the freedom of guilds of their refpeétive 
trades, with the full enjoyment of all privileges of buying, 
felling, working, &c. ; and any magiftrate, refufing to ad- 
mit foreigners fo applying, fhall be disfranchifed. In Scot- 
land, there is no general law which regulates univerfally 
the duration of apprenticefhips. The term is different in 
different corporations : where it is long, a part of it may gene- 
rally be redeemed by paying a {mall fine. In moft towns too, 
a very {mall fine is fufficient to purchafe the freedom of any 
corporation. ‘The weavers of linen and hempen cloth, the 
principal manufadtures of the country, as well as all other 
artificers fubfervient to them, wheel-makers, reel-makers, 
&c. may exercife their trades in any town corporate with- 
out paying any fine. In all towns corporate all perfons are 
free to fell butchers’ meat upon any lawful day of the week. 
Three years are, in Scotland, a common term of appren- 
ticefhip, in fome very nice trades ; and, in general, there is 
no country in Europe in which corporation laws are fo little 
oppreffive. In France, the duration of apprenticefhips is 
different in different towns and in different trades. In Pa- 
ris, five years are the term required ina great number ; and 
before any perfon can be qualitied to exercife the trade, as 
a matter, he mult, in many of them, ferve five years more as 
a journeyman. During this latter time, he is called the 
companion of his matter, and the term itfelf is called his 
companionhhip. The inftitution of Jong apprenticefhips, 
fays Dr. Smith, can give no fecurity that infufficient work- 
manfhip fhall not frequently be expofed to fale: nor has it 
any tendency to form young people to induftry. Appren- 
ticefhips were altogether unknown to the ancients : the Ro- 
man Jaw is perfectly filent with regard to them. There is 
no Greek or Latin word which expreffes the idea we now 
annex to the word Apprentice. Long apprenticefhips are 
altogether unneceflary. The arts, which are much fuperior 
to common trades, fuch as thofe of making clocks and 
watches, contain no fuch mylftery as to require a long 
courfe of inftruétion. In the common mechanic a 
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tlie leffons of a few days might certainly be fufficient. The 
dexterity of hand, indeed, even in common trades, cannot 
be acquired without much praétice and experience. Buta 
young man would praétife with much more diligence and 
attention, if, from the beginning, he wrought as a journcy- 
man, being paid in proportion to the little work which th 
could execute, and paying, in his turn, for the materials 
which he might fometimes fpoil through awkwardnefs and 
inexperience. His education would generally in this way 
be more effetual, and always lefs tedious and expenfive. 
The matter, indeed, would be a lofer ; he would lofe all the 
wages of the apprentice, which he now faves for feven years 
together. In the end, perhaps, the apprentice himfelf 
would be a Jofer: in a trade fo eafily learnt he would have 
more competitors ; and his wages, when he came to be a 
complete workman, would be much lefs than at prefent. 
The fame increafe of competition would reduce the profits 
of the matters, as well as the wages of the workmen: the 
trades, the crafts, the myiteries would all be lofers ; but 
the public would be a gainer, the work of all artificers 
coming in this way much cheaper to market. Smith’s Na- 
ture and Caufes of the Wealth of Nations, vol. i. p. 183— 
19t. Irifh Tranf. vol. iv. pt. ii. part 59, &c. 
APPRISING, in Scots Law, the name of the aétion 
by which a creditor formerly carried off the eflate of his deb- 
tor for payment. It was thus called, becaufe the fheriff, 
when no purchafer of the heritable rights could be found, 
apprifed, or taxed the value of the lands by an inquett, fo as 
to make over to the creditor lands to the value of the debt. 
By the a& 1672, apprifings were fuperfeded, and adjudica- 
tions were fubftitited in their place. Sce Apvyupica- 
TION. 

APPROACH, curve of equable, acceffus equabilis, was 
firft propofed by M. Leibnitz, and has given the analyfts 
fome trouble. The curve is of fuch a nature, that a body 
defcending in it by the fole power of gravity approaches 
the horizon equally in equal times.—This curve has been 
found by Bernouilli, Varignon, Maupertuis, and others, to 
be the fecond cubical parabola fo placed as that its point of 
regreffion or vertex is uppermoft, and the defcending body 
muit commence its motion in it with a certain determinate 
velocity. M. Varignon rendered the queftion general, by 
inveitigating the curve which a body might defcribe in va- 
euo, fo as to approach towards a given point through equal 
{paces in equal times, according to any law of gravity. 
Maupertuis alfo refolved the fame problem, in the cafe of a 
hody defcending in a medium, the refiftance of which is 
proportioned to the fquare of the velocity. Wide Hift. 
Acad. R. Sciences, an. 1699. p. 82. Idem, an. 1730. p. 
129. Mem. p. 333. 

Approacu, in Gardening, is ufed in fpeaking of the 
method of inarching or 1NocuLATING, which 1s called 
GRAFTING by approach. 

Some phyficians alfo fpeak of a method of curing dif- 
eafes by touching or approach. See AppROXIMATION. 

ApproacueEs, in Fortification, the feveral works made 
by the befiegers for advancing or getting nearer to a fortrefe, 
or place befieged. Such are trenches, mines, faps, lodg- 
ments, batteries, galleries, epaulements, &c. 

Approacues, or Lines af Approach, are particularly 
ufed for trenches dug in the ground, and their earth thrown 
up on the fide next the place befieged ; under fhelter or de- 
fence whereof the befiegers may approach, without lofs, to 
the parapet of the covered way, and plant guns, &c. 
wherewith to cannonade the place. 

The lines of approach are to be conne€ted by PARALLELS, 
or lines of communication, 
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The befieged frequently make counrareapproacher, to 
interrupt and defeat the enemies’ approaches. 

The ancients made their approaches towards the place 
befieged much after the fame manner as the moderns. M, 
de Folard fhews, that they had their trenches, their faps, 
parallels, &c. which, though ufually held of modern in- 
vention, appear to have been praétifed long before by 
the Greeks, Romans, Afiatics, &c. Vide Polyb. t. it. 
p. 101. 

Approacnes, Method of, in Mathematics, a name given 
by Dr. Wallis, in his Algebra, to a method of valotrtog 
certain problems relating to fquare numbers, &c., by firlt 
affigning certain limits to the quantities required, and then 
approaching nearer and nearer till a coincidence is obtained. 
In this fenfe, the double rule of falfe pofition may be con- 
fidered as a method of approaches. See ApproxiMATION. 

Approach, in Fonling, expreffes the devices made ule 
of to get within thot of fhy birds. There are many contriy- 
ances practifed for this purpofe: a very common one is by 
means of circular pieces of wood or hoops furrounded with 
boughs, not unlike a chimney-fweeper’s or milkmaid’s gar- 
land, within which the fowler conceals himfelf with his gun, 
and fteals on the birds, who are completely deceived, imagin- 
ing the machine a tree, and its approach effeGted by their 
own motion towards it: it is therefore neceffary that the 
fowler’s approach fhould be very flow, and his motions very 
uniform ; for any ruffle or fhake would alarm the birds, and 
put them to flight. This mode is fuccefsfully praétifed on 
water-fowl when they are feeding on marfhy grounds 
or bafking on the fides of the water. But when thefe birds 
confine themfelves principally to the middle of wide rivers, 
or in moors and lakes, this leafy covering muft be placed 
ina boat; ora tall fcreen made of ftraw is fometimes fet 
upright in it, behind which the fport{man remains concealed, 
and either gently paddles himfelf near the birds, or permits 
the boat to drift towards them. 

In moonlight nights when water-fowls come on fhore to 
feed, they are approached by the fowler, concealing himfelf 
behind a horfe, who is made to move gently towards the 
birds, and this practice thas given rife to an artificial 
figure called a ftalking-horfe, behind which the fportf- 
‘man endeavours to gain on the fowls ; but this is a lefs cer- 
tain method, as they are fearful even of horfes, cows, and 
fheep, as well as of «man. 

In deep fnows, birds are approached by concealing every 
part of the perfon in a white drefs; and even the gun muft 
be clothed likewife. By this means hares, partridges, and 
moor-game are killed in abundance: but this device is 
not held fair in fporting language, becaufe thefe are lefs 
wary animals, and, moreover, becaufe there are regular me- 
thods in conftant practice to entrap them. When buftards 
were plentiful on Salifbury plain, it .was ufual to hunt and 
approach them in a kind of covered cart with loopholes 
through which the fowler could fee and take aim at them ; 
but cultivation and increafed population have nearly deftroyed 
thefe birds in England. 

APPROBATION, a ftate or difpofition of the mind 
wherein we put a value upon, or become pleafed with, 
fome perfon or thing. Moralifts are divided on the princi- 
ple of approbation, or the motive which determines us to 
approve and difapprove. ‘The Epicureans will have it to 
be only /elf-interef ; according to them, that which deter- 
mines any agent to approve his own action, is its apparent 
tendency to his private happinefs ; and even the appprobation 
of another’s a@tion flows from no other caufe but an opinion 
of its tendency to the happinefs of the approver, either 


immediately or remotely. Thofe, who incline to this fyitem, 
7 reafon 
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reafon thus: having experienced, in fome inftances, a par- 
ticular condu& to be beneficial to ourielves, or obferved 
that it would be fo, a fentiment of approbation rifes up in 
our minds, which fentiment afterwards accompanies the 
idea, or the mention of the fame condué, although the 
private advantage which firft excited it no longer exift. 
Others refolve approbation into a moral fenfe, or a princi- 
ple of benevolence, by which we are determined to approve 
every kind affeétion, either in ourfelves or others, and all 
publicly ufeful actions, which we imagine to flow from fuch 
affection, without any view to our own private happinefs. 

Dr. Adam Smith thinks it needlefs to introduce any new 
power of perception, in order to account for the principle 
of approbation ; and apprehends that fympathy is fufficient 
to account for all the effe&ts afcribed to this peculiar fa- 
culty. This fyftem places virtue in utility; and accounts 
for the pleafure with which the fpeétator furveys the utility 
of any quality from fympathy with the happinefs of thofe 
who are affected by it. This fympathy, he obferves, is 
different both from that by which we enter into the motives 
of the agent, and from that by which we go along with 
the gratitude of the perfons who are benefited by his ac- 
tions; and he fays, it is the fame principle with that by 
which we approve of a well-contrived machine. 

Dr. Smith does not rejeét entirely from his fyftem that 
principle of utility, the perception of which in any ation 
er charaéter conftitutes, according to Mr. Hume, the fenti- 
ment of moral approbation. ‘That no qualities of the 
mind are approved of as virtuous, but fuch as are ufeful or 
agreeable, either to the perfon himfelf or to others, he ad- 
mits to be a propolition that holds univerfally ; and he alfo 
admits, that the fentiment of approbation with which we 
regard virtue, is enlivened by the perception of this utility, 
or, as he explains the faét, by our fympathy with the hap- 
pinefs of thofe to whom the utility extends. Neverthelefs 
he infifls, that it is not the view of this utility which is 
either the firft or principal fource of moral approbation. To 
fum up the whole of his doGtrine in a few words: when 
we approve of any character or aétion, the fentiments which 
we feel are derived from four different fources. Firft, we 
fympathize with the motives of the agent; fecondly, we 
enter into the gratitude of thofe who receive the benefit of 
his a¢tions ; thirdly, we obferve that his conduct has been 
agreeable to the general rules by which thefe two fympathies 
generally aét; and, laftly, when we confider fuch aétions as 
making a part of a fyftem of behaviour which tends to 
promote the happinefs either of the individual or of fociety, 
they appear to derive a beauty from this utility, not unlike 
that which we afcribe to a well-contrived machine. Thefe 
different fentiments, he thinks, exhauft completely, in every 
inftance that can be fuppofed, the compounded fentiment 
of moral approbation. “ After deduting,” fays he, ‘ in 
any one particular cafe, all that muft be acknowledged to 

roceed from fome ong or other of thefe four principles, I 
fhould be glad to know what remains; and I fhall freely 
allow this overplus to be afcribed to a moral fenfe, or to any 
other peculiar faculty, provided any body will afcertain 
precifely what this overplus is.” 

When we approve of good ations, and difapprove of 
bad, this approbation and difapprobation, when we analyfe 
it, fays Dr. Reid, “ Effays on the a&tive Powers of Man,” 
(ch. vii. p. 244.) appears to include not only a moral judg- 
ment of the ation, but fome affection, favourable or unfa- 
vourable, towards the agent, and fome feeling in ourfelves, 
Dr. Fergufon, in ‘ Principles of Moral and Political 
Science,” agrees in the main with Lord Shaftefbury, Dr. 
gait Dr. Reid, and Buffier, in regarding moral ap- 
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probation as a fpecific fentiment, incapable of refolution into 
any other {entiment or principle. 

According to Dr. Clarke aiid others, reafon or the under- 
ftanding, the fame faculty by which we diftinzuith between 
truth and falfehood, enables us to dillinguith between what 
is fit and unfit, amiable and odious, both in aétions and af- 
feétions ; and they argue, that fuch are the natures of cer- 
tain actions, wat when perceived as they are by a reafon- 
able being, there muft refult in him certain emotions and 
affe@tions. An excellent writer adds, that in contemplating 
the aGtions and affetions of moral agents, we have both a 
perception of the underftanding and a feeling of the heart ; 
and the latter, or the effe&s in us accompanying our moral 
perceptions, are deducible from two fprings. ‘hey partly 
depend on the pofitive conftitution of our natures; but the 
molt fteady and univerfal ground of them is the effential 
congruity between the object and the faculty. Hutchefon’s 
Inquiry, &c. tract iv. feet. vi. and Eff. on Paff. p. 207. 
Smith’s Theory of Mor. Sent. Parts iv. and vi. Cudworth’s 
Immut. Mor. b.i. Price’s Review, &c. ch. ti, Paley’s 
Philofophy, vol. i. p. 11. 

ApprosatTion, in Civil Law. 
civilians, approbare dicitur qui non improbat. 
approve who does not difapprove. 

By the civil law, a mere approbation of a crime after 
commiffion does not make a perfon guilty ; but an approba- 
tion attended with faétis equivalent to a command. 

ApprRoOBATION is more particularly ufed in {peaking of 
recommendations of books given by perfons qualified or aus 
thorized to judge of them. 

Thofe appoirted to grant licences and imprimaturs, free 
quently exprefs their approbation of books. 

Books were formerly fubje&ted to a licenfer in England, 
fee 13th Car. IT. c. 33. which a@ islong fince expired; and 
being incompatible with the noble principles of the revolus 
tion, has never fince, and we hope never will be revived. 

APPROPRIARE ad honorem, in Law, fignifies to 
being a manor within the extent and liberty of fuch an 
honour. 

APPROPRIARE communam, fignifies to difcommon, i.e. to 
feparate and inclofe any parcel of land, which before was 
open ccmmon. 

APPROPRIATE, AppropriateD, in Philofophy, is 
underftood of fomething which is indeed common to feveral 5 
yet, in‘fome refpeGis, is peculiarly attributed to one. 

APPROPRIATION, in Law, denotes the annexing of 
an ecclefiaftical benefice to the proper and perpetual ufe of 
fome religious houfe, bifhopric, college, or {piritual perfon, 
to enjoy forever; in the fame way as impropriation is the an- 
nexing of a benefice to the ufe of a lay perfon or corpora- 
tion ; that which is an appropriation in the hands of religi- 
ous perfons being ufually called an impropriation in the 
hands of the laity. It is computed, that there are in Eng~ 
land 3845 impropriations. 

This contrivance feemsto have fprung from the interefted 
policy of the monattic orders, who begged and bought, for 
maffes and obits, and fometimes even for money, all che ad- 
vowfons within their reach, and then appropriated the be- 
nefices to their own corporation. But, in order to complete 
fuch appropriation effectually, the king’s licence and the 
bifhop’s confent muft firft be obtained; becaufe both the 
king and the bifhop might fome time or other have an intes 
reft, by lapfe, in the prefentation to the benefice, which 
can never happen if it be appropriated to the ufe of a cor- 
poration, which never dies. ‘I'he confent of the patron is 
alfo neceffarily implied, becaufe the appropriation can be 
originally made to none but to fuch fpiritual corporation as 
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is alfo the patron of the church; the whole being, indeed, 
nothing elfe but an allowance for the patrons to retain the 
tithes and glebe in their own hands, without prefenting 
any clerk, they themfelves undertaking to provide for the 
fervice of the church, When the appropriation is thus 
made, the appropriators and their fucceffors are perpetual 
parfons of the church, and muft fue and be fued, in all 
matters concerning the rights of the church, by the name 
of parfons. ‘This appropriation may be fevered, and the 
church become difappropriate, two ways: as firlt, if the 
patron or appropriator prefent a clerk who is inflituted and 
inducted to the parfonage ; for the incumbent fo initituted 
and inducted is, to all intents and purpofes, complete par- 
fon; and the appropriation, being once fevered, can never 
be re-united again, unlefs by a repetition of the fame folem- 
nities. And when the clerk fo prefented is diftinét from the 
vicar, the rectory then veited in him becomes what is called 
a fine-cure; becaufe he hath no cure of fouls, having under 
him a vicar to whom that cure is committed. Alfo, if the 
corporation which has the appropriation is diflolved, the 
patlonage becomes difappropriate at common law; becaule 
the perpetuity of perfon is gone, which is neceflary to fup- 
port the appropriation. 

In this manner may appropriations be made at this day ; 
and thus were molt, if not all, of the appropriations at 
prefent exifting originally made ; being annexed to bifhop- 
rics, prebends, religious houfes, nay even to nunneries, and 
certain military orders, all of which were {piritual corpora- 
tions. At the diffolution of the monatteries by ftatutes 27 
Henry VIII. c. 28. and 31 Henry VIII. c. £3. the appro- 
priations of the feveral parfonages, which belonged to thofe 
religious houfes, amounting to more than one-third of all 
the parifhes in England, would have been, by the rules of 
the common law, difappropriated ; if a claufe in thofe fta- 
tutes had not intervened, by which they were given to 
the king in as ample a manner as they were before 
held by the abbots, &c. The alien priories had, in former 
reigns, been diffolved and given to the crown. From thefe 
two fources have {prung all the lay appropriations or fecu- 
lar parfonages in the kingdom ; they having been afterwards 
granted out from time to time by the crown. Black{tone’s 
Com. vol. i. p. 384, &c. 

APPROUAGE, or Arprovak, in Geography, a river 
of South America, in the country of Guiana, which dif- 
charges itfelf into the fea; N. lat. 4° 20’. W. long. 52° 
40’. ‘ 

ApprouacE, or Approuak, a town of South America, 
in Guiana, fituate at the mouth of the river of the fame 
name. 

APPROVEMENT, Aprroveamentum, or Appro- 
VIAMENTUM, is fometimes ufed in Ancient Law Writers, for 
an improvement, or rife of the value and worth of a thing. 

Thus ¢o approve, approbare, is to make the belt benefit of 
a thing, by increafing the rent, &c. Cum omnibus approvia- 
mentis, et alits pertinentits fuis, Sc. 

Hence, in fome ancient ftatutes, bailiffs of lords in their 
franchifes are called their approvers. A bailiff is not to 
think it below him to afprove, approbare, his malter’s goods ; 
but of his barley to make malt, of his wool to make cloth, 

eC. 

AppROVEMENT is more particularly ufed where a man 
hath common in the lord’s wafte, and the lord inclofeth 
part of the wafte for himfelf, leaving fufficient common, 
with egrefs and regrefs, for the commoner. Reg. Jud. 
8,9. This inclofure, when juftifiable, is called in law ap- 
provement, an ancient exprefiion fignifying the fame as 
jmprovement, Accordingly, it is provided by the Ratute of 
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Merton, 20 Hen, III. c. 4. that the lord may approve, or 
inclofe, and convert to the ufes of hufbandry, which isa 
melioration or improvement, any walle grounds, woods, or 
paftures, in which his tenants have common appendant to 
their eftates, provided he leaves fufficient common to his 
tenants, according to the proportion of their land, 

APPROVER, in our Laws, one who, being indidted 
for treafon or felony, and arraigned for the fame, doth 
confefs the fact before plea pleaded, and appeals or accufes 
others his accomplices of the fame crime, in order to obtain 
his pardon ; and this confeflion is called approvement. 

He is called an approver, or prover, probator, becaufe 
he mult prove what he hath alleged in his appeal. ‘This 
proof was anciently either by battle, or by the country, at 
the choice of the appelleé: andthe form of this acculation 
may be found in Cromp. Juft. 250. See alfo Braéton, lib. 
iii, Staundf. Pl. Cor. 52. 

If the appellee were vanquifhed, or found guilty, he mult 
fuffer the judgment of the law, and the approver have his 
pardon ex debito juflitie. On the other hand, if the appellee 
were conqueror, or acquitted by the jury, the approver 
mutt receive judgment to be hanged, upon his own confef- 
fion of the indiétment ; for the condition of his pardon has 
failed, viz. the conviétion of fome other perfon, and there- 
fore his conviétion remains abfolute. It is purely in the 
difcretion of the court to permit the approver thus to appeal, 
or not; and, in faét, this courfe of admitting approvements 
hath been long difufed. But we have, in cafes of burglary 
and robbery on the highway, what feems to amount to the 
fame by ftatute; it being ordained, that where perfons 
charged with fuch crimes out of prifon, difcover two others 
concerned in the crime, they fhall have a pardon, &c. flat. 
5 Anne, c. 31. Black{t. Com. vol. iv. p. 329. 

Approvers of theking, are thofe who have the letting of 
theking’s demefnes infmall manors, &c. flat.51 Hen. IIL. it.s. 

In the ftatute of the rft of Ed. Ill. c. 8. heriffs are 
called the king’s approvers. 

Approve is particularly ufed, in Ancient Law Writers, 
for a bailiff or land-fteward, appointed to have the care of a 
manor, franchife, or the like, and improve and make the 
mott of it for the benefit of his matter. 

In this fenfe, the word is alfo written appruare. 

APPROXIMATION, from ad, and proximus, near 
to, in Arithmetic and Algebra, a continual approach full 
nearer and nearer to a root or quantity fought, without a 
pofibility of ever arriving at it exaétly. 

Methods of continual approximation for the {quare roots 
and cube roots of numbers have been employed by Algebraiits 
and Arithmeticians, from Lucas de Burgo, and perhaps a 
much earlier period, to the prefent time. For the roots of 
higher powers, and of all fimple equations, and alfo for 
the roots of all compound equations whatever, we have 
various approximations by Wallis, Raphfon, Hialiey, and 
later writers, c{pecially Newton, De Lagny, &c. all of them 
forming feriefes infinitely converging, or appfoaching {fuill 
nearer to the quantity required, according to the nature of 
the feries. 

It is evident, that if a number propofed be not a true 
f{quare, it is in vain to hope fora juit quadratic root there- 
of, explicable by rational nuwbers, whether integers or 
fra€tions ; whence, in fucli cafes, we mutt content ourfelves 
with approximations, fomewhat near the truth, without pre- 
tending to accuracy: and fo forthe cubic root, of what is. 
not a perfect cube, and the like for fuperior powers. 

This the ancients were aware of, and accordingly they 
had their methods of approximation ; which, though fearcely 
applied by them beyond the quadratic, or perhaps the eubic- 
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root, are yet equally applicable, by due adjuftments, to the 
fuperior powers alfo, as is fhewn by Dr. Wallis, in the Phi- 
lofoph. Tranfa&. N° 215. or Ph. Tr. Ab. vol. i. p. 98 

The rule of double pofition furnifhes an eafy and general 
method of approximation. See Position. 

Yor the roots of pure powers, many rules are given by 
writers on this fubje& ; but the following, difcovered by 
Dr. Hutton, and publithed in the firft volume of his * Ma- 
thematical Traéts,”? is peculiarly recommended by its con- 
venience for practice. 

Let N be any number, the root r of which is to be ex- 
tracted, and let » be the neareit root firft found by trial: 
r+i.N+r—i.a" 
r—1.N+r+en' 
of N very nearly ; or expreffing this theorem in a proportion, 
we fhall have the following rele: r—1XN+r+1Xa': 
r4+1xN+r—1x0':: 2: the required root, very nearly. 
In order to find a root fill nearer, fubftitute the laft value 
of the root fought for n, and repeat the operation, as often 
as may be thought neceflary. This theorem includes all the 
rational formule of Halley and De Lagny. E.G. Let it be 
required to double the cube, or to find the cube root of 
the number 2. In this cafe r=3, r+1=4, and r—1=2: 
4N+2n3 2N+7 
2N+4n3 neal +273 
Xn=N14, or the cube root of N: or the proportion will be 
N+2n? : 2N+22 :: » : the root fought nearly. Hence 
N being = 2, the neareft root n = 1, and its cube n° alfo 
=1: confequently N+273 = 24+2 = 4, and 2N+73 = 
4+1=5; therefore 4: 5 :: L: $ = 14 = 1.25, the refult 
of the firlt approximation. Again, taking n=}, and con- 


then x a will be equal to the required root 


and the general theorem will be 


fequently 1? = =, we fhall have N+223 = 
4 


378 


= ? 


ery ne teh 
64 ee) 64 
proportion will pe, 1. €. 379 2 381 or 126 : 127 


M4 
635 : 
ee 1.25992, &c. the cube root of 2, true in all the 
eo. 


figures: and by again taking 255 for a new value of n, and 
O4 


and 2N+73 = 4 + ; and therefore the 


repeating the procefs, many more figures may be found, and 
the refult more nearly obtained. 

Another method of approximating to the {quare root or 
cube root of any number, that is not a perfect fquare or 
cube, is as follows: Firft of all fuppofe two fucceflive 
fquare or cube numbers, 6ne greater and the other lefs than 
the given number, arid whole fquare or cube roots differ 
from one another by unity. ‘Then for the fquare root, it 1s 
evident that the given {quare number may ke reprcfented by 
msn; m* being greater or lefs than the given number, and 
n being the part which is to be added in the former cafe and 
fubtraéted in the fecond, in order to obtain the faid number. 


ve s n n* n 
Then V mn = mi = ) — a OL, 
® = ee of 2m 8m? — 16m” 
will be the fquare root required. This feries will always con- 
verge, becaufe mandnare fuppofed to be integral numbers, and 
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n ° 
ws to exceed unity: e. g. let the non-quadratic num- 


ber be 150, and the neare{t fquare numbers being 144 and 
169, and their fquare roots r2 and 13, and 150 being nearer 
to 14.4 than to 169, m* = 144 and n = 6; and the formula 

6 


msn will be 1444-6: confequently V7 14446 = 12455 


6 
- Soa = &c. OF this converging ferics it will 


be fufficient to take the three firfk terms for the required 


{quare root of 150: i.e. 12 =, Si = 12 + aa 
= 12.247395 for the approximated root. ‘The procefs is 
the fame for the cube root, biquadratic root, &c.:e. g. 
let anumber, which is an imperfet cube, be reprefented by 
mn, m being the next greateft or next leatt cube to the 
number given, and n the part to be added or fubtraéted, fo 


as to give the propofed number. Then / mf n=m +n5} 
2 83 4 
= : so" &c. will be 


gm 81m? 243m" 
the cube root fought. The reader converfant with fubjeés 
of this nature, will eafily fupply an example. 

To extraé the roots of equations by APPROXIMATION. Ste- 
vinus and Vieta propofed methods for obtaining the roots 
of equations by approximation; and their methods were 
improved and purfued by Oughtred and others. However 
they required a different procefs for every degree of equa- 
tion, and of courfe were very tedious as well as imperfeét. 
Sir Ifaac Newton introduced general methods for inveftigat- 
ing and exprefiing radical quantities by means of approximat- 
ing, infinite feries, and~alfo the roots of all forts of com- 
pound equations whatever, which methods are eafy and ex- 
peditious. For the approximation of roots he purfued the 
following method: he firft found by trial the, value of the 
root, either greater or lefs, but nearly equal to it; then af- 
fuming another letter to denote the unknown difference be- 
tween this and the true value, he fubftituted in the equa- 
tion, inftead of the unknown letter or root of the equation, 
the fum or difference of the approximate root and the 
faid affumed letter; and thus he obtained a new equation, 
having only the affumed {mall difference for its root or un- 
known letter ; and then found by a certain method which 
he purfued, from this equation, a near value of this {mall af- 
fumed quantity. He then aflumed another letter for the 
{mall difference between this lait value and the true one, and 
fubftituted the fum or difference of thefe into the laft equa- 
tion, whence arofe a third equation, involving the fecond af- 
fumed quantity, whofe near value he foundas before. Pro- 
ceeding thus as far as he thought proper, he connectec 
together by their proper figns all the near values that had 
been found, and thus formed a feries approaching {till nearer 
and nearer to the true value of the root of the firft or pro- 
pofed equation. The approximate values of the feveral 
fmall aflumed differences may be found in different ways. 
Newton’s method was as follows: as the quantity fought is 
{mall, its higher powers decreafe more and more, and there- 
fore no great error will refult from neglecting them ; accord- 
ingly Newton negleéted all the terms having in them the 
fecond and higher powers, leaving only the firlt power and 
the abfolute known term; from which fimple equation he 
always found the value of the aflumed unknown letter near- 
ly, in a very fimple and eafy manner. Halley’s method of 
doing the fame thing, was to negleét ail the terms above the 
fecond power, and then to find the root of the remaining 
quadratic equation ; which would give a nearer value of the 
affumed letter than Newton’s method, but by a more trouble- 
fome and lefs expeditious procefs. Raphfon has propofed 
another method, little different from that of Newton, thus: 
having found a near value of the firft affumed {mall quantity 
or difference, he corrected by this the firft approximation to 
the root of the propofed equation; and then, afluming an- 
other letter for the next, or {maller difference, he introduced 
it into the original equation in the fame manner as before ; 
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and thus he proceeded from one corre@ion to another, em- 
ploying always the firft propofed equation to find them, in- 
ftead of the fucceflive near equations ufed by Newton, 

E. G. Let it be required to find the root of the equation 
v'— 5x = 31 or x*—5x—31=0: here the root x is evident- 
ly equal to § nearly: and therefore for x take 8 +2, and 
fubftitute 8 +2 for x in the given equation, and the terms 
will be as follow : 

x* = 64+ 16= 
—5x = — 40-5 


jm? 


—31=—31 
| ‘y? . . 
the fumis — 7 + 112 +2'=0. Then, rejecting =’, we 
have —7 + 11% =0, andzs= 7, = -6363, &c. or = .6 
T 
nearly. Next aflume 2 = .6 4 y, then 


oe 
Bs == « 


30+ 1.2y+y° 
Iiz =6.6+11y 
ray Ne ary ft 


the fum — .04 + 12.2y + y? = 0, and rejecting y*, 12.2y = 


04 


IDs2; a: 
.003278 — v, then 
jy? = .000010745284—.0065560 + vu? 
12.27 = .0399910—12.2v 


.04, and y = .003278 nearly. Affume y 


000002345284 dR A 
ana v= ie ac66 «000900192133. 
Hence, colleGing all the affumed differences, with their 
appropriate figns, we fhall have x = 842+y—v=14.6 
+-003278 — .000060192133° = 8.6003277857867 the re- 
quired root of the equation propofed, according to the me- 
thod of Newton. 

Raphfon’s procefs is as follows: aflume x = 8 + 2, then 
64+ 16z+27 
—5x =—40— 52 
—31=—3! 
the fam — 74+112+27=0; hencez = = .6 nearly. 
Affume x = 8.6+y; then x? 73-QO+17.2y-+y? 


a 


—5x = —43 — SY 
—31i=-31 
04 
the fum — .04+412.2y+y? =03 hencey = —~ — 


12.2 
003278 nearly ; and x = $.6+y = 8.603278 nearly. 
Affume x == 8.603278—w; then 
x* = 74.016392345284—17.2060556 v0 +0" 
§x = —43.016390 +50 
—j3I=—3I 
the fum .000002345284—12.206556 v + v> =o; hence 
= -000000192133 ; confequently x = 8.6003277807867 
as before. 
For the cubic equation e. g. y3—2y—5 = 0, Newton 
proceeds thus: 
y is nearly = 2; affume therefore y = 2+ 9; then, 
yp = 8+12p+ 67 +7? 
—2y = —4—2p 
ie merce sche aed MR cl, 
the fum — 1+ 10p+6p?+p3?=0; hence A=,=.1 nearly. 
Affume p= «1+ ¢; then, 
p = 0.001 +0.039+0.397 +9? 
+67 = 0.06 +1.2¢g +69? 
+10p =1 + 10g 


1. 


the fum 0.061-+ 11,239 + 6.397 + 4% = 0; hence g = — 
0.0054 nearly. 


Affume ¢ = —0.0054-+r3 then, 
gq’ = —9.000000157464.+-9.00008748r, ke. 


+-6.39* = +0,000183708 —o,06804r, kc, 
+11.239 = —0.060642 +4 11.23 9° 
+0.cOl = +0.061 


the fum will be $0,000541550530-4+11.1 620474873 hence 
r= — 0.000048517, kc. Confequently, 
J = 2tprgtr 
= 2+0.1—0.0054—0.0000485 17 
= _2.094551453, the root of the equation, y’—2yrz>5, 
In the fame manner Newton performs the approximation for 
the roots of literal equations, that is, equations having literal 
ceefficients ; thus, the root of this equation, 
y + axy + ay — x3 — 245 = 9, is 


it 2 x 131x3 50gx* 
Dore 64a 5 12a" 16384a*” a 


Vid. De Analy fi per Aiquationes infinitas, cap. iv. § 1 and 2. 
apud Oper. Newtoni, t.i. p. 270, &c. Geometria Ana- 
lytica, cap. ii, ibid. t. i. p. 394, &c. Ed. Horfley. Raph- 
foni Analyfis /Equationum Univerfalis. Phil. Tranf. Abr. 
v.i.p. 81, &c. Saunderfon’s Algebra, vol. i. p. 722, &c. See 
a memoir on this method of the refolution of equations by 
the marquis de Courtivron, in the Mem. de l’ Academie for 
1744. For M. dela Grange’s method of approximation 
for all the roots of a determinate numeral equation, fee 
Mem. of Berlin, tom. xxiii. and xxiv. 

Other particular methods of approximation, applicable 
to various purpofes, have been given by many other perfons; 
as for inftance, methods of approximating, by feries, to the 
roots of cubic equations belonging to the irreducible cafe, 
by Nicole, in the Memoires de ’ Academie above cited; by 
M. Clairaut, in his ‘Algebra’; and by Dr. Hutton, in vol. i. 
of his ** Traéts.”” _ Befides, the methods of infinite feries by 
Wallis, Newton, Gregory, Mercator, Maclaurin, &c. may 
be confidered as approximations in quadratures, and other 
branches of the mathematics, many inftances of which may 
be feen in Wallis’s Algebra, the Philofophical TranfaGtions, 
and other books on the fubje€&t. To this head may be alfo 
referred the methods of exhauftions of the ancients, by which 
Archimedes and others have approximated to the quadrature 
and reétification of the circle, &c. which was performed by 
continually bifeGting the fides of polygons, both infcribed 
in a circle, and circum{cribed*abont it ; by which means the 
fums of the fides of the fimilar polygons approaeh continually 
nearer and nearer to each other, and the circumference of 
the circle is nearly a mean between the two fums. See 
Equation. 

ApproximMATion, in Medicine, denotes a magnetical 
kind of cure or method of tranfplanting a difeafe into fome 
other fubjeét, whether animate or vegetable, by bringing it 
in immediate contaé with the patient. 

APPROXIMATION, in Surgery, APPROPINQUATIO, ENGY= 
soma, EnGisomMA osstum cRANiI. Fr. Approximation des 
os du crane; Germ, Die Ucbereinander /chieburg der Hirn- 
Sehalknochen. This term is applied to thofe wounds of the 
head, in which, the fcull being fractured, one or more of the 
{plinters are forced under the found part of the bone, fo as 
to occafion a compreflion of the dura mater. In the de- 
livery of a child, this occurrence with the bones of the cra- 
nium, one lapping over the other, is a natural circumftance, 

APPUL, inthe Manege, q. d. reft or ftay upon the hand, 
is the reciprocal effort between the horfe’s mouth and the 
bridle-hand; or the fenfe of the aétion of the bridle on 
the hand of the horfeman. 

A juft appui of the hand, is the nice bearing up or ftay of 
the bridle; fo that the horfe, being awed by the fenfi- 
bility and terdernefs of his mouth, dares not relt too much 
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upon the bit-mouth, nor check or beat upon the hand 
to withitand it. 

A dull appui, is when a horfe has a good mouth, but 
his tongue is fo thick that the bit cannot work, or bear 
upon the bars; the tongue not being fo fenfible as the 
bars: though the like effet is fometimes owing to the 
thicknefs of his lips. A horfe is faid to have no appui, 
when he dreads the bit-mouth, is too apprehenfive of the 
hand, and cannot bearthe bit. He is faid to have too much 
appui, when he refts, or throws himfelf too much, or too 
hardily, upon the bit. Horfes defigned for the army ought 
to have a full appui upon the hand. See Hanp. 

APPULSE, from ad, and pulfo, I ad on, in a general 
fenfe, a thing’s being brought to, or in contaét with an- 
other. 

Articulation is either by'appulfe, i. e. when one of the 
moveable organs touches and refts on fome of thofe which 
are immoveable ; or withcut appulfe, only by inclination of 
the moveable organ to the immoveable. 

Apputse of cattle, appul/us pecoris, in the Civil Law, the 
right of driving them to water. 

ApPuLsE, in Afronomy, the approach of any planet to a 
conjunétion with the fun, or a ftar; fo that they may be feen 
within the fame field of the telefcope: or, as fome authors 
have defined it, the aGtual contaé of two luminaries. 

The appulfes of the planets to the fixed {tars have always 
been of great ufe to aftronomers, in order to fix the places 
of the former. The ancients wanting an eafy method 
of comparing the planets with the ecliptic, which is not 
vifible, had fcarce any other way of fixing their fituations, 
but by obferving their track among the fixed ftars, and 
remarking their appulfes to fome of thofe vifible points. 
Hift. Acad. Scienc. an. 1710, p. 417. 

Dr. Halley has publifhed a method of determining the 
places of the planets, by obferving their near appulfes to 
the fixed ftars. Phil. Tranf. N° 369. See alfo Phil. 
Tranf. N° 76. p. 361. and Mem. Acad. Scienc. for 1708, 
where Flamfteed and de la Hire have given obfervations of 
the moon’s appulfes to the Pleiades. 

For difcovering the longitude at fea, obfervations of the 
appulfes of the moon to the fixed ftars afford an excellent 
method. See Lonerrupe. 

Of all the celeftial obfervations hitherto made, none are 
capable of fo perfe&t an exattnefs, as the near appulfes 
of the moon and planets to the fixed ftars; for though the 
places of the ftars have not as yet attained their ultimate 
precifion, yet fuch obfervations are ever good, the places of 
the planets being thereby afcertained in proportion to the 
correétnefs of any catalocues that may be made hereafter. 
But the ordinary number of ftars, with which the planets 
may be thus compared, being fmall, the opportanitics of 
obferving are confequently rare ; whente appears the great 
ufe of a full catalogue of ail the telefcopical {tars within the 
zodiac, viz. that thereby opportunities of obferving appulfes 
may be more frequent. Since the royal obfervatory at 
Greenwich was put under Dr. Halley’s care, he endeavoured 
to put himfelf in a condition to fupply the many and great 
vacancies to be met with in the prefent zodiac ; and for the 
fervice of aftronomy, publifhed a map or planifphere of the 
itarry zodiac; wherein are accurately laid down all the {tars 
to which the moon’s appulfe has ever been obferved in any 
part of the world. Phil. Tranf, Abr. vol. vi. p. 170. 

His fucceffors in that department, and particularly the 
prefent aftronomer royal, Dr. Mafkelyne, have contributed, 
in a very high degree, to the facility and ufe of fuch obferv- 
ations. See Nautical Atmanac, and LonciruDe. 

APPURTENANCES, orAprertinances, in Common 
Law, fignify things belonging to fome other as their principal. 
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The word is formed of ad, to, and pertiners, ¢ 

Appurtenances may either be things corporeal, as ham! 
belonging to a chief manor, and common of paltur 
&c. 3 or incorporeal, as libertics and fervices of tenai 
See AppENDANT, and Common. . 

APREMONT, in Geography, a town of Frauce, in the 
department of Vendée, and chief place of a canton, in the 
diftriGt of Sabies d’Olonne, 5 leagues N. of Sables d’Olonne, 
and 24S. E. of Challans. 

APRES, a fiétitious or heraldic animal, drawn as a bull 
with a fhort tail, like that of a bear; it is borne as the 
finifter fupporter to the arms of the company of Mufcovy 
merchants. 

APRES-Lis-Veyne, in Geography, a town of France, in 
the department of the Higher Alps, and chief place of a can- 
ton in the diftri&t of Gap. The place contains 897, and the 
canton 5,300 inhabibants: the territory includes 245 kilio- 
metres and g communes. 

APREY, atown of France, in the department of the 
Upper Marne, and chief place of a canton in the diltriét 
of Langres, § miles S. W. of Langres. 

APRI, in Natural Hifory, a fpecies of Tarnta that 
infeits the liver of the boar. Goexe Lingew.—Gmelin. 

Apri, is alfo the fpecific name of another kind 
of vermes that inhabits the inteftines of the boar; it is 
of the T'R1cHOCEPHALUs genus, and is thus defcribed. 
Tail furnifhed on each fide with crenated fcales. Goexe 
Eingew. This is of the fame fize as 'T’. hominis, which in- 
felts the human body. 

Apri, athird kind of vermes,alfo belonging to the Ascaris 
genus. It is found in the lungs of the boar ; is viviparous, 
brittle, tapering to a point at each end; flender as a fine 
thread, and an inch in length. 

APRICARIUS, in Ornithology, a fpecies of Cuara- 
pRivs, about the fize of the golden plover, that inhabits the 
northern parts of Europe; as Sweden, Denmark, Iceland, 
and Greenland ; and feeds on worms, and the buds of the 
black-berried heath in the latter. The flefh is delicious. 

The fpecific charaéter is, the chin and abdomen black ; 
body brown, dotted with white and yellow ; legs cinereous. 
Linn. ‘To which may be added, the length of the bill is 
one inch, its colour black; the eyes large, irides brown, 
eyelids black; at the bafe of the upper mandible, the feathers 
black ; forehead, between the eyes, white, a line of which is 
continued over each eye, down the fides of the neck, and 
unites on the breaft in the form of atranfverfe bar. The 
vent is fpotted with white; fecondaries, quills, and tail, 
barred with black and. brown; legs black.—The male is 
diit:aguifhed by having a black patch on the temples. 

This is pluvialis aurea freti Hudfonis of Briflon; pluvier 
doré a gorge noire of Buffon ; fpotted plover of Edwards ; 
and alwargrim plover, Arét. Zool. & Lath. Gen. Syn. 

APRICOT, in Botany. See Prunus. 

Apricot, in Gardening, a general name applied to a 
fruit-tree of the plum kind. This tree, we are told 
by different writers on gardening, came originally from 
Armenia, whence it takes the name of Armeniaca. It wos 
introduced into this country, according to Mr. Forfyth, ia 
1562. The fame writer alfo remarks, that though the 
apricot will not take upon the cherry-ftock, it will fucceed 
upon all forts of plums, except the Bruffels. The follow- 
ing fele€tion of apricots is recommended as the moft fuitable 
for a fmall garden. The Ma/culine, the Roman, the Orange, 
the Breda, and the Moor Park. The mott proper time for 
planting trees of this fort, the above author obferves, is in 
autumn, as foon as the leaf begins to fall; fuch trees being 
chofen for this purpofe as have the ftrongeft and cleaneft 
flems, and if fuch as have been headed down, and are of 
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two or three years growth, they will bear and fill the walls 
much fooner than thofe which have not been fo treated. He 
thinks they fhould only have one ftem ; or if they have two, 
one of them fhould be cut off; for by planting thofe with 
two {tems, the middle of the tree is apt to be left naked, and 
of courfe one-third of the wall remains uncovered by the 
branches. The writer, however, feems fully aware, that it is 
the practice of many to make choice of trees with the 
{malleft tems; but thefe, he thinks, always produce weaker 
fhoots than fuch as he has recommended. The Breda is 
fuppofed the beit and the richeft flavoured for a ftandard, 
although the Bruffels is frequently preferred ; but Mr. For- 
fyth would by no means recommend planting more than 
three trees of each fort in a garden, as {tandards; as it is 
not one year in ten, he fays, that a tolerable crop is produced 
from them. He thinks the Breda, the Bruffels, and the 
Moor Park, fhould always be planted on an eaft or weit 
afpect. A few trees for an early fupply may be planted on 
a fouth afpeét, according to the fize of the garden, and the 
demand there may be for the fupply of the family; but a 
welt afpeét is far preferable for the general crop. Thofe 
who wiih for a late fupply, may alfo have fome trees planted 
on an eatt afpec. 

In planting the trees, it is recommended, where the borders 
are new, that they fhould be made two feet and a half or three 
feet deep of good, light frefh loam ; and that in old borders, 
where the earth has been injured by the roots of the former 
trees, it will be neceflary to take out the old mould at leait 
three feet deep and four feet wide, filling up the hole with 
frefh loam, taking care to plant the trees about eight inches 
higher than the level of the old border, to allow for the 
finking of the earth, and that they may not afterwards be too 
deep intheground. But the propagation, culture, and ma- 
nagement of apricot trees, will be more fully treated of un- 
der the article Prunus. 

The produce of the apricot tree is highly valuable as a 
fummer fruit, for different purpofes ; while green and young, 
for tarts, pies, &c.; when ripe, it is a fine table fruit, provided 
it be gathered befere it become foft and mealy ; and when 

referved in fugar, is an excellent {weetmeat. 

APRIES, in Biography and Ancient Hifory, fucceeded 
his father Pfammis or Pfammutis, as king of Egypt, in the 
year before Chrift 594, and is fuppofed to have been the 
Pharaoh-Hophra of Jeremiah, ch. xxxvil. 5. ; and Ezekiel, 
xvii. 15. Herodotus (Ll. iv. c. 161.) and Diodorus (I. i. p. 62.) 
give him the character of a martial prince ; and {peak of fuc- 
cefsfulwarswhich he carried onagainft the Tyrians, Sidonians, 
and Cypriots. Having taken Sidon by ftorm, and made him- 
fclf matter of the ifle of Cyprus, he returned’ with immenfe 
{poilinto Egypt. In the firft year of his reign, he entered into 
a league with Zedekiah king of Judah, againft the king of 
Babylon ; and about two years after, attempted to relieve 
Jerufalem, which was clofely befieged by Nebuchadnezzar ; 
but as the Babylonians approached, he and his Egyptian 
army fled, and left the Jews to the mercilefs rage of their 
enemies. ‘Towards the latter end of his reign, the Libyans 
applied to him for fuccour againft the Cyrenzans, a Greek 
colony of Africa, by whom they were invaded; but the 
powerful army which he fent to their relief, being defeated 
with great flaughter, a difcontent, which terminated in a 
civil war, took place among his own fubjcéts. Amatis, who 
was employed to quell the tumult, betrayed Apries, and 
was proclaimed king. In a battle near Memphis, Apries 
was vanquifhed and made prifoner, and after fome time was 
flrangled; having reigned, according to Herodotus, 25 
years, but 22 according to Diodorus. Anc. Un. Hilt. v. i. 
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kingdom of Naples, and province of Calabria Citra, 7 miles 
S. E. of Cofenza. 

APRIL, the fourth month of the year, according to the 
common computation; but the fecond, reckoning from the 
vernal equinox. 

The word is derived from Aprilis, of aperio, I open s be- 
caufe the earth, in this month, begins to open her bofom 
for the production of vegetables; or, as others fay, from 
AQpodien, the Greek appellation of Venus. 

In this month the fun travels through parts of the figns 
Avies and Taurus. 

APRILE Guiseres, in Biography. See Tennucct, 
and CanTare. 

APRILINA, in Entomology, a fpecies of Poavzna, in 
the Nodua family, deferibed by Linneus, and Fabricius. 
Both authors, it muft indeed be remarked, have made great 
confufion between this and another fpecies of the fame 
family ; viz. Runica: and Entomologilts have been under 
confiderable doubts re{peting the identity of either. Thefe 
are natives of Great Britain, and as fuch fully noticed by 
Mr. Donovan, in his “ Natural Hiflory of Britihh Infeets ;”” 
from which it appears that the Linnzan f{pecies named Apri- 
lina, is the fame as Fabricius calls Runica ; and, on the con- 
trary, the Runica of Linneus is the dprilina of Fabricius: 
to reconcile the difficulties arifing from this confulion, the 
two infects are thus defined. 

Phalena Aprilina : thorax crefted ; wings deflexed, green; 
a black mark and tranfverfe band ; anda fingle row of black 
triangular dots near the apex. Vol. x. p. 57. 

Phalena Runica: thorax crefted; firlt wings greenifh, 
with black marks; and a row of triangular dots behind. 
Vol. x. p. 75. 

And it is further obferved, that the two black femicircles 
on the thorax, and double row of triangular {pots at the 
ends of the pofterior wings, are mentioned as peculiarities 
of the fpecies Runica, by fome writers; the latter is, 
however, liable to confiderable variations, the {pots being in 
general crowded in a confufed feries, and forming an irregu~ 
larly interrupted line. It may be eafily diftinguifhed from 
the Phalena Aprilina, by its fuperior fize; the colours 
are lefs vivid, and it is deftitute of the broad tranfverfe 
bar, which is confpicuous on the upper wings of Phalena 
Aprilina, Vide Don. Brit. Inf. 

APRILIS, or Paitis Lacus,in Ancient Geography, Lago 
de Caflighone, a lake of Italy, belonging to Etruria, to the 
weft of Rufellz. 

APRIO, in Geography, a town of European Turkey, in 
the province of Romania, the fee of a Greek archbifhop ; 
fituate on the Larifla, between Trajanapolis and Rhodolto. 
It was anciently called Theodofiopolis, from its being a fa- 
vourite refidence of Theodofius the'great ; and afterwards 
Apris or Apro. ‘ 

A PRIORI Demonfiration. See DemMonsTRATION. 

APRON, in Naval Architefure, is a piece of curved 
timber fixed bzhind the lower part of the ftern, immediately 
above the foremoft end of the keel. 

Apron is alfo a name given to a platform or flooring of 
plank, raifed at the entrance of a dock, againit which the 
dock gates are fhut. 

Apron, in Gunnery, a piece of lead which caps or covers 
the vent or touch-hole of a cannon. 

APROS, in Ancient Geography, a river of Gaul, in the 
country of the Oxybiaus ; f{uppoled by M. D’Anville to be 
the prefent Loup. 

APROSIO, Ancetico, in Biography, a learned Au- 
guitine monk, was born at Ventimiglia i: Genoa, in 1607. 
In Genoa he taught philofophy for five years, and he after- 
wards fettled at Venice, where he lectured on polite lite- 
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rature, Of the library of the Auguttines, founded by him in 
his native place, he publithed a catalogue, under the title of 
* Bibliothega Aprofiana,” printed at Bologna, in 1673, 
32mo.; which contains an account of his own life, and of 
various authors. He wrote many facirical or humorous 
pieces under fictitious names. He died about the year 1682. 
Gen. Dict. Nouv. Di&. Hittor. 

APRUSA, in Ancient Geography, a river of Italy, placed 
by Pliny in Umbria, and fuppofed by Hardouin to be the 

refent 4ve/i. 

APRUSTUM, Apricuiano, a town of Italy, in-Bru- 
tium, fonth-calt of Confentia; and fuppofed by Hardouin to 
be the dbu/feron of Ptolemy. 

APRUTLUM, a town of Italy, now Teramo. 

APSALUS, a town placed by Ptolemy in Macedonia. 

APSINES, in Biography, a fophift and rhetorician of 
Athens, was born ac Gadara of Pheenicia, and. flourifhed 
about the year 236. Philottratus was his friend, and cele- 
brates his accuracy as a writer, in the laft book of his 
fophilts. His remains are to be found in Manutius’s Col- 
leétion of Rhbetoricians, publifhed at Venice in 1608. fol. 
Fabr. Bib. Grec. |. iv. c. 31. § 16. 

APSINTHII, in Ancient Geography, people who inhabited 
the fouthern part of Thrace, towards the coafts, eaft of the 
river Melas, and weft of the Hebrus. ‘They took their name 
from the river Apfinthus, which traverfed their country. 

APSIS, or ‘Assis, fignifies the bowed or arched roof of 
a houfe, room, or oven, &c. as alfo the ring or compals of a 
wheel. 

Apsis, in Ecclefiaftical Writers, denotes an inner part in 
the ancient churches, wherein the clergy fat, and where the 
altar was placed. It is fuppofed to have been thus called, 
becaufe covered with an arch or vault of its own, by the 
Greeks called «lis, and by the Latins adfs. Ifidore, with 
lefs probability, imagines it fo called, as being the moft lu- 
minous part ; from arte, to give light. i , 

Aplis, in this fenfe, amounts to the fame with what is 
otherwife called choir, concha, camera, and prefbyterium ; and 
itands oppofite to the nave or body of the church. 

Apsis is more particularly ufed for the bifhop’s feat, or 
throne, in ancient churches. This was more peculiarly 
called apfis gradata, becaufe raifed on fteps above the or- 
dinary ftalls. It was alfo denominated exedra, and in later 
times tribune. 

Apsis is alfo ufed for the reliquary, or cafe, wherein the 
relics of faints were anciently kept. It took the name apfis 
from its being round, or arched at the top; or perhaps from 
the place where it was kept. The apfis was commonly placed 


on the altar; it was ufually of wood, fometimes alfo of gold. 


and filver, with {culptures, &c. 

Apsis, in A/ronomy, is applied to either of the two points 
in the orbits of planets, wherein they are at the greateft, 
and the leait diftance from the fun, or earth. The apfis at 
the greatelt diltance is called the igher or fumma apfis ; that 
at the leaft diftance, the ower, apfis ima, or infima. Thetwo 
apfides are alfo called auges. The higher aptis is more parti- 
cularly denominated the aphelion, or apogee ; the lower, the 
perihelion or perigee; The diameter which joins thefe two 
poiuts is called the /ine of the apfides, and this paffes through 
the centre of the orbit of the planet, and the centre of the 
earth or fun. Inthe modern aftronomy, this line makes the 
longer or tranfverfe axis of the elliptical orbit of the planet. 
Such is the line AQ (Plate 1. Aflron. fig. g.) drawn from 
the aphelion A to the perihelion Q. The eccentricity is 
reckoned in the line of the apfides; being the diftance be- 
tween the centre of the orbit of the planet C, and the centre 
of the fun or earth, S, according as the Copernican or the 
Ptolemaic fy {tem is followed, 
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Thefe definitions fuppofe that the lines of the greateft 
and leaft diltances form one and the fame right line; but 
this is not always precifely the cafe; as they fometimes make 
an angle with each other, which is greater or lefs than 180 
degrees ; and the difference from 180° meafures the motion 
of the line of the aplides. When this angle is lefs than 180°, 
the motion of the apfides is faid to be contrary to the order 
of the figns; and-when it exceeds 180°, the motion is ace 
cording to the order of the figns. Aftronomers have pro- 
pofed various methods for eftimating the motion of the ap- 
fides, feveral of which are recited and explained in the 
“* Altronomy”’? of Keil and that of Monnier. Newton, in 
his “ Principia,”? has given an excellent method for deter- 
mining the motion of the apfides of a planet, occafioned by 
the attraction of another, on the fuppofition that the pla- 
netary orbit is little different froma circle. He thews, that, 
if the fun be immoveable, and all the planets gravitate 
towards him, in the inverfe ratio of the fquares of their 
diflances, the motion of the apfides will be nothing ; or the 
lines above mentioned will make an angle with each other 
of 180°, or form one ftraight line. But, on account of the 
mutual gravitation of the planets towards one another, their 
gravitation towards the fun is not precifely in that ratio, and 
confequently their apfides are not always exactly in a right 
line with the fun: and Newton has given a very elegant 
method of determining the motion of the apfides, on the 
fuppofition that we know the force which is thus added to 
the gravitation of the planet towards the fun, and that this 
additional force is always directed towards the fun, which 
is not precifely the cafe. For the motion of the apfides, 
fee APHELION, ApoGere, and Pianer. 

Kepler difcovered, from obfervation, that the velocities of 
the planets in their apfides, are inverfely as their diftances 
from the fun; whence it follows, that they defcribe, in 
thefe points, equal areas about the fun in equal times. And 
although he could not prove, from obfervation, that the 
fame was true in every point of the orbit, yet he had no 
doubt that this was the cafe. He therefore applied this 
principle to find the equation of the orbit, and, finding that 
his calculations. agreed with obfervations, he concluded it was 
true in general, “that the planets defcribe about the fun 
equal areas in equal times.” This difcovery was, perhaps, 
the foundation of the ‘“ Principia,” as it probably might: 
fuggett to fir Ifaac Newton the idea that the propofition was 
true in general, which he afterwards proved it to be. 

APSORRUS, or Apsarus, in Ancient Geography, a river 
in the diftri& of Colchis, which fell into the Euxine fea, to 
the eaft of Athenz. 

Apsorrus was alfo the name of a town in Afia, on the 
coalt of the Euxine fea. . 

APSUS, now Crevaffa, a river of Europe, in Macedonia, 
which rofe in mount Tomarus, and ran into the Adriatic fea, 
at fome diftance to the fouth of Dyrrachium. This river 
watered a valley, which the ancients compared to that of 
Tempé. The Roman and Macedonian armies encamped on 
the banks of this river, in the war againit Philip. 

APSYCHIA, from «, privative, and juyn; Soul, in 
Medicine, a {wooning or fainting away, called allo /pop/ychia 
and apop/ychia. : 

APSYCTOS, from «, and Luxx, J cool) a word ufed by 
the ancients, as the name of a flone found in Arcadia, and 
of the colour of iron, the quality of which they fay was, that: 
when once heated red-hot, it would never grow cold again. 

We have fome ftones indeed in England, that when once 
heated, will retain a warmth fora long time, but all the other: 
accounts feem groundlefs ; our warming-ftone; ufed in Corn-- 
wall and Yorkhhire to lay at the feet of people’s beds, will 
retain warmth eight or ten hours; and there is a fort _ red: 
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{tone cut out of the falt mountains near Cordova, and formed 
into broad tiles called ruggioles by the Italians, which being 
once well heated, will retain a fentible warmth twenty-four 
hours; but thefe do not all come up to the qualities of this 
imaginary {tone of the ancients, the accounts of which mutt 
be fabulous. 

APSYNTHUS, in Ancient Geography, atown of Thrace, 
the fame, according to Stephan, Byz. with A&nus, fituate 
at the mouth of the Hebrus. 

APSYRTIDES, the name of four iflands of the Adriatic 
fea, at the entrance of the gulf of Fano. 

APSYRTUS, in the Materia Medica of the ancients, a 
name given to the common marrudium, ov horehound ; a plant 
at that time, as well as now, elleemed very good in coughs, 
and other complaints of the breatt. 

APT, in Geography, a town of France, and principal 
place of a diltrict in the department of Vauclufe; the fee of 
a bifhop, fullragan of Aix, before the revolution ; the ca- 
thedral is faid to be the oldeft in France, and a council was 
held here in 1365. It is fituated on the river Calavon, 9 
leagues E. of Avignon, and 7 N. of Aix. N. lat. 43° 52’. 
E. long. 5° 56’. 

APTA Jutta, in Ancient Geography, called alfo Civitas 
Apten Gum, a town of Gallia Narbonnentis ; now Ar+. 

APTENODYTES, in Ornithology, a genus of the order 
anseres. The bill is flraight, rather comprefled, and fharp 
along the edges; the upper mandible is obliquely fulcated 
lengthwife ; feet palmated, fhackled ; wings fin-fhaped, and 
without quill feathers—Gmelin, &c. This is the genus 
Fixcuin of Dr. Latham’s fynopfis ; his charafter of it is 
more copious, and is as follows: bill ftrong, ftraight, more 
or lefs bending towards the point, furrowed on the fides; 
noftrils linear, placed in furrows; tongue covered with 
ftrong fpines, pointing backwards; wings {mall, more hke 
fins, covered with no longer feathers than the reft of the body, 
ufelefs in flight ; body clothed with thick fhort feathers, 
having broad fhafts, and placed as compactly as fcales ; 
legs fhort and thick, placed very near the vent ; toes four, 
all placed forwards, the interior loofe, the reft webbed ; tail 
very ftiff, confifting of broad fhafts fearcely webbed. 

« This genus of birds,’”? adds Dr. Latham, “ feems to 
hold the fame place in the fouthern parts of the world as the 
awks do in the northern, and are by no means to be con- 
founded the one with the other, however authors may differ 
in opinion in refpeét to this matter. The pinguin is feen 
only in the temperate and frigid zones, on that fide of the 
equator which it frequents ; and the fame is obferved of the 
awk in oppolite latitudes; and neither of the genera has 
yet been obferved within the tropics. The awk has true 
wings and quills, though {mall ; the pinguin, mere fins only, 
inftead of wings. This laft has four toes on each foot ; but 
the former only three. The pinguin, while {wimming, finks 
quite above the breaft, the head and neck appearing only 
out of the water; rowing itfelf along with its finny wings, 
as with oars; while the awk, in common with moft other 
birds, fwims on the furface. Several other circumitances, 
peculiar to each, might be mentioned, if thefe were infuffi- 
cient to chara¢terife this genus. 

«© The bodies of the pinguin tribe are commonly fo well 
and clofely covered with feathers, that no wet can penetrate ; 
and as they are in general exceffively fat, thefe circumftances 
united fecure them from cold. They have often been found 
above feven hundred leagues from land ; and frequently on 
the mountains of ice, on which they feem to afcend without 
difficulty, as the foles of their feet are very rough, and fuited 
to the purpofe.”? Gen. Syn. vol. iii. p. 2. 

The birds called by Buffon and fome others pengouin or 

pinguin, belong to the Auca genus of Gmelin.—The laft 
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author deferibes the following {pecics of the Artrxopyres 
genus ; chryfocome, patachonica, papua, antarfica, magel- 
lanica, demerfa, cataraétes, torquata, minor, chiloenfie, and 
chilentis. 

APTERA, from a and wzeov, wing, in Entomology, the 
feventh and laft order of infects in the Linnean fyflem. 
The definition of the order is fimply this: aptera, wings 
none; and the genera are divided into the three following 
fections : 

* Legs fix; head diftin& from the thorax: compre- 
hending the LEPTURA, PODURA, TERMES, PEDICULUS, and 
PULEX, genera, 

** Legs from eight to fourteen, inclufive; head and 
thorax united: comprehending the AcARUS, HYDRACHNE, 
ARANEA, PHALANGIUM, SCORPIO, MONOCULUS, and 
ONISCUS, genera. 

*** Legs numerous; head diftiné& from the thorax : com- 
prehending the two laft genera, scoLopENDRA, and yuLUs. 

It mutt, however, be obferved, that this arrangement, 
though preferable to that of Fabricius in fome ref{peéts, is 
not entirely free from objection; for there are abundant in- 
{tances of apterous infects that can only be referred to the 
other clafles, unlefs we feparate the two fexes of many indi- 
vidual fpecies, as we fhall have occafion to notice in the 
articles Formica, Muritva, and others hereafter. Brun- 
niche, in his fy{tem of entomology, has arranged every infe& 
wanting wings, under his apterous order, without regarding 
thofe in which one {ex has wings, and the other is deflitute 
of them. Thus, for example, the apterous aphis, the female 
coccus, the neuters of ants, and the apterous mutille, are 
feparate from their own fpecies, and arranged amongtt infe&is 
that have no affinity with them; and, to complete the dif- 
order and confufion, the pupa of the grylli, creatures in a 
fate yet imperfeét, is included with the apterous order alfo. 

No infeét can be referred to the apterous order in the 
Linnzan fyftem, unlefs both fexes, when arrived at their laft 
ftate of being, are deftitute of wings: although the term 
apterous is wfed in a general manner, by entomologiits, to 
fignify any infect without wings, when complete, whether it 
be the females of thofe winged males that belong to the other 
orders, or not; and even for coleopterous and hemipterous 
infects that have a hard fhelly covering or elytra, and have 
no wings under them. It is often ufed, by Linneus him- 
felf, in this manner, as the following examples fully prove. 

AprerA,a fpecies of BLarTa ; it is apterous, brown, and 
pundtured ; pofterior margins of the abdominal fegments, 
and legs livid; wings (wing-cafes) ferruginous; fhanks 
fpinous. Linn. and Gmel. 

Aprtera, a fpecies of Cicapa; apterous and black ; 
wing-cafes abbreviated ; fhanks and antenne pale. Linn. 
& Gmel. 

Aprera, in Ancient Geography, a town of Lycia. 

Aprera, or Apreria, was alfo a town of the ifle of Crete, 
fituate in the weftern part to the north-weft of Cydonia, and 
having for its port Ciffamos or Kiffamos. Near this town, 
according to Stephan. Byz., the Sirens challenged the Mufes 
to a mufical conteft, but having been vanquifhed, they 
plucked off their wings, and leaped into the fea, whence 
fable reports its name ; but Eufebius, in his Chronicon, fays, 
that it was fo called from one Apteras, king of Crete, the 
fuppofed founder of it. Here was alfo a temple or chapel 
dedicated to Venus Urania. This town is now called 4z- 
teria or Paleocaftro. 

APTERUS, in Entomology, the {pecific name of an infe& 
in the Prinus genus, defcribed by Linneus. The head is 
brown, and caniculated in front; wing-cafes, legs, and an- 
tennz rufous; thighs clavated; fhank ciliated. Lefk. p.7. 
N, 130 
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AprerRvs, is likewife the name of a {pecies of Hister, of 
a fulvous.colour, and without wings. It is a native of Italy, 
and defcribed by Scopoli (ent. carn.), Gmelin. 

Aprerus, is a name alfo given to one of the curculiones, 
Curcurio Aprerus: thorax {pinous, impreffed with a 
cruciform mark; wing-cafes dotted with ferruginous brown. 
Fabr. Obf. The beak is fhort, legs unarmed, body black, 
and punétured on the belly. It is the Curcurio Crucia- 
tus of Degeer, is of a large fize, and inhabits the Cape of 
‘Good Hope. 

Aprexvs is, laftly, a fpecies of Cimex found in Europe. 
It is variegated with red and. black; elytra red with two 
black fpots: no wings. Fab. and Gmel. 

AP-THANES, an ancient term for the higher nobility 
gn Scotland. See Hane, ’ 

APTITUDE, from aptus, fit, the natural difpofition any 
thing hath to ferve for fuch or fuch a purpofe. Thus oil 
hath an aptitude to burn, and water to extinguilh fire. 

Aprtirupe, or Aptness, is often ufed in {peaking of the 
talents of the mind, for a promptitude or difpolition to learn 
things with eafe and expedition. 

In which fenfe aptnefs amounts to the feme with what the 
Greeks call spe%x, and the Latins Jona indoles, and we 
fometimes docility. 

Charlton divides aptnefs into three parts, viz. acutene/s, 

Sagacity, and memory. 

APTOTE, derived from « priv. and wrecis, ca/is, in 
Grammar, a noun indeclinable, or which is without any 
‘variation or cafe.—Such are the words fas, nefas, &c. 

APULEIUS, Lucius, in Biography, a Platonic phi- 

| lofopher, was born of a refpeftable family at Madaura in 
Africa, and lived in the 2d century, under the Antonines. 
He profecuted his ftudies at Carthage, Athens, and Rome ; 
at which latter place he acquired the knowledge of the 
‘Latin tongue without a mafter: and of thefe iludies he 
gives the following curious account. ‘ Our firft cup of 
‘knowledge, which we receive from the hand of the teacher 
‘of letters, removes entire ignorance; the fecond furnifhes 
us with the learning of the grammarian ; the third arms us 
with the eloquence of the rhetorician; and as much as this 
is drunk by moft perfons; but at Athens I drank other 
cups from the deceitful fountain of poetry, from the clear 
ftream of geometry, from the fweet waters of mufic, from 
the rough current of dialectics, and from the ne&tareous but 
inexhaultible deep of univerfal philofophy.” In the early 
period of life he fpent his patrimony, which was confider- 
able, in aéts of liberality to his inftru€tors and to the indi- 
gent, and in his travels, which he undertook for the acqui- 
fition of knowledge, and chiefly for gaining information con- 
cerning the religious opinions and ceremonies of different 
countries. With this view he obtained admiffion into their 
feveral myfteries ; being initiated, in Greece, into feveral 
folemn rites ; and devoting himfelf, at Carthage, to the wor- 
fhip of /Efculapius, their tutelary divinity, and performing 
the honourable office of Antiltes, or chief conductor of the 
ceremonies, in the college of his priefts. Upon his return 
to Rome, his patrimony was fo completely exhaufted, that 
he is faid to have pawned his clothes in order to defray the 
expence of the inaugural ceremonies of his introdudlion 
into the fraternity of Ofiris. In order to gain a fubfiltence, 
he affumed the profeflion of a pleader, from the exercife 
of which he derived confiderable profit ; but with a view of 
more {peedily repairing his fortune, he married Pudentilla, 
a rich widow of Oca, whofe principal attraétion was her 
wealth. This conneétion involved him in a law-fuit with 
the brother of her former hufband, who charged him with 
employing magical incantations to gain her alfe¢tion : but 
Won,,LL, ” 
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he found no difficulty in proving to the fatisfaction of his 
judges, that the only.witchcraft by which he accomplifhed 
his purpofe were the attra@lions of his perfon. The apology 
which he delivered on this occafion is ftill extant, and is 
much admired, In confequence of this unfounded accufa- 
tion, and without any other evidence, Apuleius was ranked 
among the profeffors of magico; and after his death miracles 
were afcribed to him, which were placed in competition 
with thofe of Jefus Chrift. Accordingly Laétantius, in the 
beginning of the 4th century, exprefles his furprife that the 
author whom he confutes, had omitted Apuleius, of whom 
many wonderful things were reported: end Auguftine, in 
the fifth century, was requefted by Marce'linus to exert his 
utmoft efforts in refuting thofe who falfcly afferted that 
Chrift did nothing more than was done by other men, and 
who produced their Apollonius, Apuleius, and other ma(- 
ters of the magical art, whofe miracles they maintained to 
have been greater than his. Apuleius feems, indeed, to 
have been no mean proficient in thofe arts of impofture, 
which he had learned from priefls of different countries ; 
but the idle report above-mentioned was the only ground of 
the opinion circulated after his deceafe, that he pofleffed or 
exercifed miraculous powers. This opinion, probably, ori- 
ginated in an abfurd mifapprehenfion of his fable of the 
* Golden Afs,” for true hiftory. The work isa fatirical 
romance, in which a Milefian fable, on the metamorphofis 
of Lucius into an afs, invented by Lucius of Patras, and 
abridged from him by Lucian, is enlarged and embellifhed. 
Although there be no fufficient evidence that Apuleius pre- 
tended to work miracles, and for inftituting any comparifoa 
between him and Jefus Chrift, yet it is not improbable that 
in fome paflages of the fable of the golden afs, he intended 
to ridicule the Chriftians ; and bifhop Warburton was, per- 
haps, right in his conje€ture, founded on a paflage in Apus 
leius’s Apology, that fimilianus, the brother of Punden- 
tilla’s firlt hufband, who profecuted him for magic, was a 
Chriftian. But there fecms to be no fufficient ground for 
the fuppolition of this learned writer (fee Div. Leg. b. iv. 
§ 4.), that the defign of the fable of the golden afs was 
*¢ to recommend the Pagan religion as the only cure for all 
vice in general.”? The author himfelf calls it a Milefian tale, 
and a Greek fable ; and the ancients always fo underflood 
it. Mosheim and Lardner have examined the hypothefis of 
Dr. Warburton, and urged againft it objections that are 
unan{werable. The true charaCter of this work feems to 
be that which Barthius and Bayle have given it, viz. “ that 
it is a perpetual fatire on magical delufions, the tricks of 
priefts, and the crimes of adulterers, thieves and robbers, 
committed withimpunity.’? This work was publifhed with 
large notes by Beraldus, at Venice, in 1504, folio ; reprinted 
The beautiful 
Epifode to it, intitled, ‘© The Loves of Cupid and Pfyche,” 
has been repeatedly tranflated into various languages. ‘The 
Apology, or  Oratio de Magia,” was publifhed feparately 
by Cafaubon, in 1594, 4to.; and at Leyden, in 1608, 8vo.; 
and by Priczius with notes, &c. at Paris, in 1635, 4to.. In 
philofophy, Apuleius wrote a treatile, «* De habitudine 
doGtrinarum et nativitate Platonis Philofophi,” in 3 books : 
the firft on the fpeculative do¢trines of Plato; the fecond 
on his morals; and the third on his logic. He alfo wrote 
a Latin tranflation of Ariftotle’s treatife, “ De Mundo ;”? 
an oration De Deo Socratis,” difcuffing the queftion con- 
cerning his damon ; and a work intitled, Florida,” which, 
though rather rhetorical than philofophical, ferves in many 
particulars to ilultrate the hiftory of philofophy. Another 
botanical work, intitled, ‘* De Herbis, five de nominibus 
ac yirtutibus. Herbarum,” has been aferibed to Apuleius ; 
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but Johnfon, the tranflator of Gerard, fuppofed it to bea 
tranflation of a Greck writer of the 8th century. Fabricius, 
however, thinks that this is an improbable conjecture. The 
firt edition of the works of Apuleius was printed at Rome 
under the care of Cardinal Beffarion, in 1469, folio; they 
have fince pafled through various other editions, as thofe of 
H. Stephens, in 1585, 8vo.; of Elmenhortt, at Frankfort, 
in 1621, 8vo. 3 of Scriverius, at Leyden, in 1624, 12mo. ; 
“ Variorum’”’? edition, at Gouda in Holland, in 1650, 
8vo. ; and another, “ In Ufum Delphini,’’ 2 vols. 4to. at 
Paris, in 1658. Apuleius by his writings ought to be 
clafled among the wits rather than the philofophers of his 
age. His writings, the view of Plato’s do&trines ex- 
cepted, are too florid and fportive, and in many parts 
too loofe and wanton, to comport with the gravity of philo- 
fophy. Fabr. Bib. Latin. lib. iii. c. 2. tom. ii. p. 17. Gen, 
Di&. Lardner’s Works, vol. vii. p. 459—465. Brucker’s 
Hitt. Phil. by Enfield, vol. ii. p. 53. 

APULIA, now Pucuta, in Ancient Geography, denoted 
that large diftri& of Magna Grecia in Italy, which extended 
along the Adriatic fea from the river Frento or Fronto to 
the north-weilt, as faras the cape Japygium to the fouth- 
eaft, and comprehended Daunia, Peucetia, and Meffapia. 
Its boundaries were, on the north and eatt, the Adriatic 
fea; on the fouth, Sinus Tarentinus, or the gulf of Taren- 
tum, and part of Lucania; and on the welt, Samnium. 
The principal mountains were, Garganus to the north, and 
Vultur to the fouth: its chief rivers were, Fronto, Aufidus, 
Cerbalus, and Bradanus; and its principal cities were, Te- 
anum, Apulum, Sipontum, Arpi, Luceria, Afculum, 
Venufia, Acherontia, Canufium, Butuntum, and Ba- 
rium; and Meffapia, eaftwards, Brundufium, and Hy- 
druntum ; and in the gulf, Tarentum and Callipolis. M. 
Freret fuppofes that the Apulians were a party of the Li- 
burni, of Illyrian origin, who penetrated into Italy about 
the 6th century before Chrift, and eftablifhed themfelves 
between the Alps:and the river Athefis, whence they pro- 
ceeded to that part which the Romans called Apulia and 
Japygia. 

APULO-BAMA, in Geography, a jurifdiétion of South 
America, confifting of miffions belonging to the Francifcans, 
fubje& to the bifhop of Cufco, 60 leagues from that city, 
in the empire of Peru, and comprehending feven towns of 
converted Indians. 

APULUS, in Entomology, a fpecies of Spuinx that in- 
habits Surinam. The wings are indented; anterior pair 
fulvous, with two golden-coloured foots; polterior wings 
white. antenne feathered. Fabricius and Gmelin. 

APURIMA, or Apurimac, in Geography, a very rapid 
river of South America, rifing near the town of Arequipa 
ta Pern, on the weft of the Great Lake Titicaca, S. Jat. 16° 
32’, and running into the Ucaial. The Apurimac, in the 
map of La Craz, appears to be the original and proper 


river of tne Amazons, and forms the remoteft branch of 


the. Ucaial, which muft be regarded as the ancient or ge- 
nuine Maranon. 

APURWACA, or Prracue, a river of South Ame- 
rica, in Guiana, which is one of the moit confiderable rivers 
in the country. 

APUS, vis Indica, in Affronomy, a confellation of the 
fouthern hemiiphere, placed near the pole, between. the 
Triangulum Auftrale and the Chameleon, fuppofed to re- 
prefent the bird of paradife. 

The apus is fuppofed to be one of thole birds called 
apodes, as having no feet. 

The ftars contained in this conftel'ation, according to 
Sharp’s catalogue, annexed tg the Britifh, arc eleven ; "in 
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Bayer’s charts, twelve ; but more numerows in Bua Caille’s 
catalogue. The principal flar is of the 5th magnitude ; 
and in 1750, its right afcenfion was 214° 32! 45", and its 
fouthern declination 77° 57! 6”. 

Arvus, in Entomology, a {pecies of Monocurus. The 
antenne trifid, and the tail bifid. Fab. Spec. Inf. The 
fhell is rather compreffed, retufe in front, truncated behind, 
and tail terminating in two briltles. Linn. Syft. Nat. Found 
in itagnant waters. : 

The fynonymous terms for this creature are numerous. It 
is the binoculus cauda bifeta of Geoffroy ; binoculus (pa- 
luftris) oculis fuperis, telta poftice truncata, cauda bifeta of 
Muli. Zool. Dan. ; limulus paluftris, Mull. Entom.; & apus 
cancriformis, Sceff, 

Avus, in Ornithology, the {pecies of Hirunpo, well 
known by the name of {wift or black martin. The colour 
is black ; throat white; all the toes placed forwards, Linn, 
This is Airundo apus of Aldrovandus, &c. 3 martinet noir 
of Buffon ; and alfo grand martinet of the fame author. 

The length of this bird is eight inches; the wings re- 
markably long, and mealuring from tip to tip, when ex- 
panded, no lefs than eighteen inches; the legs and claws 
black. The female is rather fmaller than the male; the 
plumage inclines more to brown; and the white on the 
throat is lefs diftin@. 

This bird arrives in England later and departs fooner 
than either of the other {wallows, from whence it is fup- 
pofed to take a longer journey than the others. It has only 
one brood in the year ; fo that the young ones have time to 
gain ftrength enough to accompany the parent birds in their 
diftant excurfions. They inhabit the whole of the European 
continent, and have been alfo noticed at the Cape of Good 
Hope, and Carolina in North America. Swifts are almoft 
con{tantly on the wing; they fly higher and with more ra- 
pidity than the fwallows, and never affociate with them. 
They feldom alight, and if by accident they fhould fall upon 
the ground, raife themfelves up again with great difficulty. 
They are faid to avoid heat as well as cold, and therefore 
remain in their holes in the daytime, and fly chiefly in the 
morning and evening in fearch of prey ; their ne{ts are built 
in elevated places, fuch as lofty fteeples and high towers ;. 
the neft is compofed of a variety of materials, as dry grafs, 
mofs, hemp, fhreds of filk, linen, gauze, feathers, and other 
light fubftances. They lay five white eggs, which are ra- 
ther of a longifh form; the young are hatched about the 
latter end of May, begin to fly about the middle of June, 
and fhortly after the nells are abandoned. Swifts begin to 
affemble, previoufly to their departure, early in July ; their 
numbers daily increafe, and large bodies of them appear to- 
gether; they foar higher in the air, with fhriller cries, and 
continue at times to aflemble together in greater numbers. 
till the beginning or middle of Auguit, when they leave the 
ifland of Britain altogether. 

APUTASY, in Botany, a name given by the people of 
Guinea to a tree, a decoStion of which is in great ufe 
among them for wafhing the mouth to cure the fcurvy in 
the gums, and-preferve the teeth. Phil. Tranf. N° 237. 

APYCNI, in the Ancient Mufic, was ufed for fuch chords 
or founds of the feale. as could never enter the fpiflum. 
They were fixed, or itabiles. 

APYCNON, from « and sux, non fpiffimum, rarum, in 
the Ancient Mufic, was applicd to thofe two conjunét inter- 
vals of atetrachord, which taken together were greater 
than the third. 

This happened only in the two diatonic genera. 

APYRENOS, in Botasy, properly figuifies without 


kernels. 
3 APYREXY, 
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APYREXY, formed of the privative a, and ue, ignis, 
Keat, in Medicine, the intermiffion of a fever, or ague. 

APYROT, in Antiquity, a denomination given to ALTARS 
whereon facrifice was offered without fire. 

In which fenfe, the word ftands contradiftinguifhed from 
empyrot. 

APYROMETALLUM, in Metallurgy, a name by 
which fome authors have calied gold, from its refifting the 
force of fire. 

APYROUS, in Chemiflry, is a word applied to denote 
that property in fome bodics. by which they refift the molt 
violent fire, without any fenfible alteration. 

AQUA, in Natural Hiffory, Phyfics, Chemifiry, Medicine, 
Warer, &c. which fee. 

The word is Latin, and fuppofed to be compounded of a 
and gua, q. d. from which ; ailuding to the opinion that wa- 
ter is the bafis, or matter of all bodies. 

Agua fortis. The workers in metals, &c. diftinguifh two 
kinds of aqua fortis, the double and fingle, or prima and 
fecunda: the former of thefe 1s common nitrous acid, 
the latter is nitrous acid diluted with an equal bulk of 
water. 

Aqua marina, 
Berry. 

Agua regia, or Aqua regalis.. This is a combination 
in various proportions of nitric and muriatic acids. It was 
formerly known by the name aqua regia, from its being at 
that time the only acid capable of diffolving gold. In the 
new nomenclature it has attained the appellation of Nirro- 
MURIATIC acid, , 

Aqua fecunda. This is nothing elfe but aqua fortis di- 
luted with much pure water. It is employed in feveral arts, 
to clean the furface of metals and of certain ftones, and for 
various other purpofes. 

Aqua Julphurata, fulphur water, formerly called gas /ul- 


AQUA marine, in See 


Mineralogy. 


phuris by Van Helmont, is at prefent known by the name_ 


of liquid SutpHuREous acid, 

AQua vite, water of life, eau de vie of the French, u/que- 
baugh of the Irifh, whifky of the Scotch, is a name familiarly 
applied to native diitilled fpirits. Hence grape wine being 
the material from which the common fpirits are moftly pro- 
cured on the continent, the French eau de vie, the Italian 
acqua vite, the German brandwein, are ftri€ly fynonymous, 
and correfpond to the Englifh word érandy. But fermented 
barley, rye, &c. being the material made ufe of in Scotland, 
Ireland, Holland and England, the terms ufquebavgh, 
‘whifkky, and Hollands, are more properly fynonymous with 
the Englith Maur /pirits. 

Aqua, in Pharmacy, is a term prefixed to a variety of 
liquid preparations, in which water is the principal liquid 
vehicle. Thefe are of two kinds, one the diftilled waters, 
confilling of water impregnated with the medicinal virtue of 
various vegetables, through the medium of diftiliation ; and 
the other kind is fimply a folution of various faline fub- 
ftances, in known proportions of water, to enfure a greater 
accuracy in prefcription. 

We fhall briefly notice the feveral aqueous preparations 
which are either a€tually in ufe, or have acquired a certain 
celebrity. 

Aqua diftillata, Pharm. Lond. Aqua defiillata, Ph. Edin. 
Simple diltilled water. To prepare this, any quantity of 
fpri.g water is to be diftilled in clean veffels. The firft por- 
tions are to be rejeGted, and the procefs continued, till about 
two thirds are diltilled off, which are to be kept for ufe in 
clean glafs veffels. 

No other water but diftilled is allowed by the college to 
be ufed in the aqueous preparations. It is particularly re- 
quifite in fome of the faline folutions, as, for inftance, in 
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that of fugar of lead, which is perfectly clear with diftilled 
water, but milky with pump or river water. 

Aque difillate, P. Lond. Aque fillatitie, P. Edin. The 
diflilled waters of Pharmacy. 

The general rule for preparing thefe waters is to put the 
plants, or parts of plants employed, into a tinned copper 
{till, to cover them with water, and to diflil it off with a 
gentle heat, as long as the liquor retains fufficient flavour of 
the plant. The procefs mutt be {topped before all the water 
is evaporated, otherwife the plant would be burned, and 
would give a difagreeable burnt talte to the liquor. See 
the articles DisTILLATION, SPIRITS DISTILLED, and Ors 
ESSENTIAL. 

The number of plants fubmitted to diftiflation by former 
pharmaceutical chemifts, is almoft endlefs ; and in the older 
pharmacopeeias, we find numerous compound waters made 
of ingredients, many of which are either imert in themfelves, 
or whofe virtue is not capable of uniting with water through 
the medium of diftillation. Of this kind are the daily, 
buglofs, water-crefs, &c. which have been prefcribed for diftil- 
lation; but in the prefent pharmacopeeias, ‘all thefe ufelefs 
materials are omitted, and thofe only are retained that will 
give fome fenfible flavour or {mell to water diftilled of them. 

The following are retained at prefent. gua anethi, 
(diftilled water of dill)—cinnamoni, (of true cinnamon )— 
feniculi, (of fennel)—menthe piperitides, (of peppermint)— 
menthe fative, (of {pearmint )—pimento, (of allfpice )—pulegii, 
(of pennyroyal)—rofe, (of rofe leaves)—corticis limonum, (of 
lemon peel)—corticis aurantiorum hifpalenfium, (of Seville 
orange pecl)—caffa lignee, (of caffia cinnamon.) 

About a pound of the dry barks and feeds, and a pound 
and a half of the frefh plants, are fufficient for a gallon of 
the diftilled waters; but three or four pints of water more 
mutt be employed to prevent burning, and to allow of that 
quantity to be diftilled off. 

It fhould be remembered that the term di/tilled water is 
now {tri@ly confined to thofe preparations in which no other 
liquid than water is employed to extract the virtue of the 
plant ; but formerly it was extended to thofe that were pre- 
pared with a mixture of ardent fpirit and water, or even with 
pure fpirit. Thus the aqua /avendule, (lavender water) is a 
Jpirituous water, prepared by diftilling a mixture of fpirits of 
wine and water from the lavender. i 

A few of the moft celebrated diftilled waters or {piritu- 
ous waters, may be mentioned. 

Aqua epidemica, plague water, is prepared by diftilling the 
roots of mafterwort (imperatoria), the feeds of angelica and 
elder flowers, in French brandy. 

Aqua Regine Hungarie, Hungary Water. 

The genuine Hungary water is a pure fpirit diftilled from 
the rofemary, and ftrongly fcented with the rich perfume of 
this aromatic plant. he French is reckoned the beft. 

Aqua odorifera, honey water, eau de miel. 

This is acompound aromatic {pirit, prepared by diftilling - 
{pirit of wine with honey, coriander feeds, vanilloes, cloves, 
nutmegs, Jemon-peel, ftorax, benzoin, to which are added 
{pirituous rofe-water, and orange-flower water. 

Aqua Vulneraria, Arquebufade Water, isa diftilled fpirit 
prepared from a great variety of aromatic plants, fuch as 
thyme, origanum, balm, lavender, rofemary, &c. 

The reader will find the recipes for the above-mentioned 
waters, and a great number of others (many of which are 
now obfolete) in Beaumé’s Elemens de Pharmacie. 

The medicinal virtues of the diftilled aromatic waters and 
{pirits have, perhaps, been much over-rated, and numerous 
diftinctions between them with regard to their effects, have 
been made, without much foundation, 

All of them are cordial and ftimulating, and as fuch have 
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confiderable efficacy in fudden faintings, ficknefs, and lan- 
guor; but the dillerence of effect between the fimple aro- 
matic waters and the {pirituous waters is fo great, that much 
of the virtue.of the latter is to be alcribed to the ardent 

{pirit. They are largely ufed in medicine; and from their 
agreeable flavour and fragrancy, they will conceal the nau- 
feous talte and fmell of many of the molt unpalatable drugs. 
The confumption of the fragrant aromatic {pirits is perhaps 
dtill greater, as perfumes for the toilet; and the flavoured 
fpirits, more than all, as drams and cordials, 

The other kinds of caters in pharmacy are fimple folu- 
tions of various falts, as we have already mentioned. The 
following are retained in the London and Edinburgh phar- 
macopeias. 

Agua aluminis compofita (formerly Agua aluminis Bateana), 
is a folution of half an ounce of alum, and half an ounce of 
vitriolated zinc, in two pints of water. 

Agua cupri ammoniati (formerly Agua fapphirina, or aqua 
caleflis), is prepared by mixing one dram of muriated am- 
monia with a pint of line water, and fuffering them to ftand 
in a copper veilel till the folution has acquired that beautiful 
blue colour by which it is diitinguifhed. The fame effect 
takes place in glafs veflels, if fome thin pieces of copper are 
added, ‘This preparation is a very weak folution of copper 
in the cauftic ammonia, which is feparated from the fal am- 
moniac by means of the lime water. It is ufed’as a gentle 
efcharotic in furgery, and it alfo forms a confpicuous orna- 
ment to the druggift’s fhop. See Copper. 

Aqua lithargyrt acetati compofita, isa mixture of two drams 
of the aqua lithargyri (or Goulard’s extraé), with two 
pints of diftilled water, and two drams of proof fpirit of 
wine. 

Aqua xinci vitriolati cum camphora, is a folution of half an 
ounce of vitriolated zinc, in two pints of diftilled water, to 
which half an ounce of camphorated fpirit is added, and 
the whole filtered, to feparate moft of the camphor which 
is precipitated by the mixture. Enough of the camphor 
remains to give its ftrong {mell to the folution. 

Aqua ammonia and aqua ammonia pure. See Ammont- 
ACAL preparations. 

Aqua ammoni« acetate. See AcetirE of Ammonia. 

Aqua kali preparati (formerly Jixivium tartari), is a fatu- 
rated folution of carbonat of potafh in water, made by the 
{pontaneous deliquefcence of this alkaline falt, when kept 
for fome time in a moift place. 

Aqua kali puri (formerly lixivium faponarium), is a folution 
of potafh made caultic by means of lime. See Porasn. 

Aqua calcis, lime water. See Lime. 

- Aqua phagedenica, a preparation often ufed in furgery, is 
a folution of half a dram of corrofive fublimate of mercury, 
in one pint of lime water. The lime water here decompofes 
the mercurial falt, and makes a turbid brick-coloured liquor, 
of great efficacy as an efcharotic in foul wounds or obftinate 
ulcers. 

Aque Minerales. See Waters Minerav. 

Aqua, or dgua, in Geography, a province of Africa in 
Guinea, on the Gold Goaft, bounded on the fouth by Fantin, 
on the north-eait by Dinkira, and on the weit by the river 
of Chama, or St. John. 

Agua Augufla, in Ancient Geography, called likewife Al- 

Jetina, from the lake of that name, about 14 miles from 
Rome, near the Claudian way, was a ftream of water 
brought to the city, and entering it at the porta Efqui- 
lina, now the gate of St. Laurence. It was not fit to 
drink, and ferved merely to water gardens, and to fupply 
the Naumachiz. 

Aqua crabra, in Ancient Geography, a river which paffed 
by the villa of Cicero at Tufculum, {uppofed by Cluvier and 
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M, D’Anville to be that which is now called Maranna: but 
the abbé Chauppy is of opinion that thefe were different 
rivers. 

Aqua Julia, a river about 12 miles from Rome, in the- 
Via Latina, brought by Agrippa to Rome during his wdile- 
fhip, A. U.C. 721. Its fource was called Caput Julia, and 
it is now known by the name of Capo d’ Aqua. It enters 
the city near the Efquiline gate, and had its name, according 
to Frontinus, from one: Julius, who difcovered the {pring 
that fupplies it. 

Aqua Marcia, a ftream of water ‘which was conveyed 
through a confiderable diltance under ground, near the 
Tiber. This was alfo called 4ufulia, and is faid to have 
been firft brought to Rome by the praetor Q. Marcius, 
from a fpring near the Valerian way, upwards of 30 miles 
diitant from the city, which it enters near the Efquiline gate. 
This was, and fuill is, reckoned the belt water for drinking. 
in Rome. 

Aqua Paulina. See Aqueznucr. j 

Aqua Tepula, a river formed by the union of feveral’ 
flreams, which had its fource about ten miles from Rome, 
in the Via Latina, and was conveyed thither by Agrippa; 
now known by the name of Pe/ori, near Frafcati. ; 

Aqua Virginea, a {tream of water; fo called, from a 
country girl’s fhewing the {pring to fome foldiers who were 
ready to perifh with thirft; which enters Rome at the gate 
Pinciana, and was brought thither by Agrippa, A. U.C, 
735- At prefent it iffues from the fountain in the Piazza di 
Spagna, which reprefents a fhip, and from that of Trevi, fo 
called from the Trivium, where three ftreets meet. 

Aqua Viva, a place in Etruria, north of Rome. ' 

Aqu,a {mall place in Brutium, near the fea ; north-eaft- 
of Scylla. it : 

Aqu, baths of mineral waters in Mauritania Cafari 
enfis; mentioned by Prolemy, and placed by Antonin in his. 


. ‘ 
Itinerary, 25 Roman miles from Cefarea. The city was 
once a Roman colony and epifcopal fee. i ce 
Agu Cazalegas, a {mall ancient town fituate in Hifpania 


Tarragonenfis. ; ohh 

Aqué, a {mall place of Italy, in Picenum, fouth-welt of. 
Aiculum. rony, 

Aquz Albenfes, a town of Africa in Bizacium ; alfo a. 
town of Africa, in Mauritania Setiffenfis, which had been an 
epifcopal fee. ; . 

Aqux Angitie, a {mall place of Italy, in Brutium, upon. 
the weitern coatt. ; 

Aque Apollinares, a place of Italy, in Etruria, between. 
Tarquinii on the north-weft, and Czre to the fouth-eaft. 

Aqua Augufle, or Tarlellice, a city of Gaul, in Novem= 
populana, and capital of the Tarbelli. It is now cgs, or Dax. 
See Acas. j j 

Aqu Billicus, Vaferbilich, a town of Gaul, belonging 
to the Sunuci; and placed by Martin fouth-eaft of Orolau- 
num, and weft of Augufta Treverorum. 

Agus Biliilitanorum, Bano/de Athama, a famous place of 
Hifpania Tarragonenfis, between. Bilbilis to the eaft, and 
Anacum to the weft, 

Aqux Bormonis, Bourbon-? Archambaut, a place of Gaul. 
belonging to the Bituriges Cubi, in Aquitania prima, be- 
tween Tinconcium to the north-weft, and Sitillia, belonging 
to the Bou, to the eatt. 

Agu Borvonis, Bourbonne les Bains, a place of Gaul, be 
longing to the Sequani, between Andometurum, or Lin- 
gones, to the welt, and Dittatium to the eaft. ‘ 

Aqu# Calenies, a place of Gaul, belonging to the Averni, 
fituate fouthwards. 

Aqu® Calide, Bagni di Ballicano, baths of Italy, three 
miles from Phifcon.—Alfo, a town of Africa, in Numidia 

Propria, 
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Propria, wholly deftroyed :—alfo, iguee-Perse, a place of 
Gaul :—alfo, Bath in Somerfetthive:—alfo, Calide Cilino- 
rum, atown of Hifpania Tarragonenfis, north of Barcino, 
belonging to the Laletani ;—allo, Calide or Tidilitana, in 
Africa, about ten leagues fouth-weft of Hippo Regius, 
now called Hamam, or the baths, lying to the eaft of the 
‘Hamam-Mefkouteen, on the north fide of the river Sei- 
boufe, in the diltri€t of the Bookalwan, of the province of 
Conftantina :—alfo, Calide Colonia, now the Hamam or the 
baths of Mereega, in the African province of Tlemfan, 
eight miles eaft-north-eaft of Maliana, between the river 
Sheliff and the fea; the largeft and molt frequented of 
thefe (fays Shaw, ‘l'ravels, &c. p. 30), is a bafon of 12 
feet f{quare, and four deep; and the water, which bubbles 
up with a degree of heat fcarce tolerable, after it has filled 
this ciltern, paffes on to a much fmailer one, which is made 
ufe of by the Jews, who are not permitted to bathe in com. 
pany, orinthe fame place, with the Mahometans; reforted 
to by a great concourfe of people in the fpring, the feafon 
of thefe waters, which are accounted very efficacious for 
curing the jaundice, rheumatic pains, and fome of the moft 
inveterate diltempers : near this bath are the ruins of an old 
Roman town, and tombs and coffins of ftone, faid to be of 
an. unufual fize.—Calide, Vichi, a place of Gaul, fouth of 
Vorogium, and north-eaft of Anguftonometum, or Averni. 

Aqu # Ceretane, a place of Etruria, north-weft of Cere. 

Aquz Cilenorum, a place of Spain, fouth-eaft of the ri- 
ver Iria Flavia. 

Agux Convenarum, Capbern according to M. D’Anville, 
fouth-eaft of Turba and north-weft of Lugdunum, or Con- 
vene. Some authors have afligned its fituation to that of the 
prefent Bagneres; but this does not correfpond to the mea- 
fures given in the Itineraries—Convenarum, or Onefiorum, 
Cominge, a town of Gallia Narbonnenfis. 

Aquz Cumana, baths near Cumas in Italy. 


Aque Cutilie, Pozzo Ratignano, a lake of Italy, in the 


country of the Sabines. Pliny, Seneca, and Varro report, 
that in this lake there was a moving ifland, and the latter 
fays, that it was the centre of Italy. Vefpanian ufed 
thefe waters every fummer, and died in this place. By 
fome they are called gue Sabine; and by Strabo, Aque 
Cotifeolia. 

_Aqu# Dure, Alcala del Rio, a place of Spain, in Be- 
tica. ; 

Agu Flavia, Chiaves, a town of Hifpania citerior, be- 
longing to the Callaici, and fituate to the north-ealt, in the 
interior part of the country. Trajan built a bridge on the 


river now called Tamaga, the ruins of which indicate its 


former grandeur. 

‘Aqu® Helvetie, Baden, a town of Gaul, belonging to 
the northern Helvetii, between Vindonifla to the weft and 
Vitodurum to the eaft. 

Aevez Letinate, Sardara, a town in the ifland of Sar- 
dinia. 

Aqux Lea, a town of Spain, at the mouth of the 
Mincius. : 

Aagux Merom, fuppofed to be the lake called by Jofe- 
phus Samachonitis, in Upper Galilee, into which the river 
Jordan falls before it arrives at the fea of Genefareth. Here 
Jabin, king of Hazor, encamped, when he was defeated by 
Jofhua. See'Joth. ch. xi. 5 

Aqu# Neapoliiane, a town of the ifland of Sardinia. 

Aqu# Nere, or Neri, Neris, a place of Gaul, belong- 
ing to the Bituriges Cubi, and fituate between Mediolanum 
to the north-ea(t, and Cantilia to the fouth-ealt. 

Aque Nifineii, or Nilinei, Bouron-Lamy, a place of Gaul, 
belonging to the dui, fouth-ealtof Decetia, and welt of 
Telonnum, 
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Agu ® Onofic. See Aquensis Vicus, 

Agu Origines, a place of Spain in the country of the 
Callaici, upon the Minius, north-eaft of T'yde. 

Aqu «© Pannonie, baths.of Auttria, now called Baden. 

Agu Paffaris, a place of Italy; in Etruria. 

Agu Patavie, baths in the territory of Venice, near 
Padua, called Fontes dponi by Livy and Martial, now Bagni 
ad’ Abana. 
es Agyz Pifane, a {mail place of Etruria, north-eaft of 

ia. : 

Agu © Populonie, afmall place of Etruria, between Sae 
lebro to the fouth-caft, and Manliana to the north-welt. 

Aque Querquerne, a place of Spain, belonging to the 
Callaici, between Aqua Origines and Nometobriga. 

Agu Quintiana, a place of Spain, in the country of the 
Callaici, fouth-eaft of Lucus Augulti. 

Aqua Regia, atown of Africa, fituate fome miles fouth 
of Turzo ; the rains of which {till remain. 

Aque Regia, baths of Epirus, near Acroceraunia. 

Agu Salvia, a famous place in Italy, three miles from 
Rome. It was the {ce cf a bifhop, fuilragan to the arch- 
bifhop of Carthage. 

Aqu® Segefle, Ferrieres, a place belonging to the Seno- 
nenfes, between Genabum to the fouth-weit and Agedincum 
to the north-eall :—alfo Sagefe, Aiffumin, a place of Gaul 
belonging to the Segufiani; placed by M. D’Anville near 
Liger, and fouth of Forum Segufanorum. 

Aiqu# Sexti2, Aix, a town in Gaul, in Narbonnenfis Se- 
cunda, tothe north of Maffilia. See Aix. 

Aqu# Siccz, probably Seiches, a place of Gaul, fituate, 
according te M. D’Anvilie, fouth-weft of Tolofa, and near 
it, and north-ealt of Vernofol. 

Aqu Staiielle, or Siatiellorum, a town of Italy in Lie 
guria, now Acqui, in Montferrat. 

Aqu# Tacapitane, a place of Africa in Bizacium, now 
called £/-Hammah vf Gabs, i.e. the baths of Gabs, or Ta- 
cape, Thefe baths are fheltered from the weather by low 
thatched hovels; and their bafons are abont the fize of 
thofe at Mereega. See Aqu# Calide. One of thefe baths 
is called the bath of the lepers, and below it the water ftag- 
nates and forms a pool; the fame, perhaps, with the lake 
of lepers, mentioned by Leo. 

Aqu# Tauri, hot baths of Etruria in Italy, three miles 
from the fea, faid to be difcavered by a bull, whence their 
name; now Aquapendente in Orvicto, 

Aq Faconis, a place of Spain, fouth-eaft of Ge- 
runda, 

Agu Volaterrane, a place of Italy in Etruria, fouth of 
Volaterre, and on the other fide of Cecina, 

AQu et ignis interdidio. See INTERDICTION. or 

Aqu# bajalus, an ancient name for the clerk officiating ° 
under the chief minifter, whofe bufinefs was to affilt him 
in carrying the holy water. The office correfponding to it 
at prefent is that of the parisH clerk. 

Aquz hauflus, in the Civil Law, a right of drawing 
water, and carrying it throngh another’s ground. 

AQque® pavor, is uled by fome to denote the HyDROPHO- 
Bia. Phil. Tranf. N° 147. 

AQU#DUCT, Aquezpuctus, q. d. dudus aque, a 
conduit of svater, in Architecture and Hydraulics, is a con~ 
ftruétion of {tone or timber, built onan uneven ground, to 
preferve the level of water, and convey it by a canal, from 
one place to another. Some of thefe aqueduéts are vilible, 
and others fubterrancous. Thofe of the former fort are 
conftruéted at a great height acrofs vallies and marfhes, and 
fupported by piers and ranges of arches. The latter are 
formed by piercing the mountains, and conduing them 
below the furface of the earth. They are built of fue 

rick, 
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brick, &c. and covered above with vaulted roofs or flat 
ftones, ferving to fhelter the water from the fun and rain. 
OF thefe aqueduéts, fome are double, and others triple ; 
that is, fupported on two or three ranges of arches. Of 
the latter kind are the pont-du-gard in Languedoc, fuppoled 
to have been built by the Romans to carry water to the 
city of Nifmes; that of Conttantinople ; and that which, 
according to Procopius, was conitru¢ted by Cofroes king 
of Perfia, near Petra in Mingrelia, and which had three con- 
duits in the fame dire@ion, each clevated above the other. 
Some of thefe aqueduGs were paved, and others conveyed 
the water through a natural channel of clay; and it was 
frequently conducted by pipes of lead into refervoirs of the 
fame metal, or into troughs of hewn {tone 

Aquedudts of every kind were reckoned among the won- 
ders of ancient Rome ; their great number, and the immenfe 
expence of bringing water, 30, 40, or 60, and even 100 
miles, either upon continued arches, or by means of other 
works, when it was neceflary to penetrate mountains and 
rocks, may well aftonifh us. If, fays Pliny (Hilt. Nat. 
1. 36. c. 15.), we confider the incredible quantity of water 
brought to Rome for the ufes of the public, for fountains, 
baths, fith-ponds, private-houfes, garden and country-feats ; 
if we reprefent to ourfelves the arches conftructed at a great 
expence, and carried on through a long diftance, mountains 
levelled, rocks cut through, and vallies filled up, it mutt be 
acknowledged that there is nothing in the whole world more 
wonderful. For 440 years the Romans contented them- 
felves with the waters of the Tiber, and of the wells and 
fountains in the city and its neighbourhood. But when the 
number of houfes and inhabitants was. confiderably aug- 
mented, they were obliged to bring water from remote 
places by means of aqueduts. Appius commenced this 
{cheme of improvement. See Appian aguedud. About 
39 years after him, M. Curius Dentatus, who was cenfor 
with Papirius Curfor, brought water from the neighbour- 
hood of the city of Tibur; and applied towards defraying 
the expence, part of the fums taken in the fpoils of Pyrrhus. 
After them Lucius Papirius, Caius Servilius Cepion, Lucius 
Longinus Craffus, Quintus Marcius (who brought water to 
Rome from a {pring at the diltance of fixty-one miles), Mar- 
cus Agrippa, Auguftus, and others, fignalized themfelves 
by their noble aqueducts. Even Tiberius, Claudius, Cali- 
gula, and Caracalla, though in other refpeéts not of the 
beft charater, took care of the city in this ufeful article. 
There are {till to be feen in the country about Rome 
wonderful remains of the ancient aqueducts, fome elevated 
above the ground by arches continued and raifed one above 
the other, and others fubterraneous paffing through rocks ; 
fuch is that feen at Vicovaro beyond Tivoli, in which a 
canal pierces a rock to the extent of more than a mule, 
and about five feet deep and four broad. With what at- 
tention thefe immenfe works were con{truéted, will appear 
by infpeétion of the 128th plate in the 4th volume of 
Montfaucen’s Antiquities. At certain diftences vents were 
provided, fo that the water which was accidentally ob- 
ftruted in its paflage, might be difcharged, till its ordinary 
paflage was cleared; and in the canal of the aqueduét itlelf 
there were cavities into which the water was precipitated, 
and where it remained till its mud was depofited, and 
ponds in which it might purify itfelf. In the conftruétion 
of thefe aqueduéts, there was a confiderable variety : 
that called the Aqua Marcia had an arch of fixteen feet in 
diameter ; it was conftruGed of three kinds of ftone, and 
awas formed with two canals one above the other: the molt 
elevated was fupplied by the waters of the Tiverone, dnio 
novus, and the loweit by the Claudian water. The entire 
edifice was 70 Roman fect high. The arch of the aquee 
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do® which brought to Rome the Claudian water was con- 
flructed of beautiful hewn ftone. This is reprefented b 
Pliny (Hitt. Nat. 1.36. ¢. 15.), asthe molt beauriful of a 
that had been built for the ufe of Rome. It conveyed the 
water through a vaulted canal, through the diltance of 40 
miles, and was fo high that it fupplied all the hills of the 
city. According to him, and the computation of Buds, 
the charge of this work amounted to 1,385,500 crowns. 
This aquedué was begun by Caligula, and finifhed by Clau- 
dius, who brought its waters from two fprings called Ceru- 
Jeus and Curtius, Vefpafian, Titus, Marcus Aurelius, and 
Antoninus Pius, repaired and extended it: it is now called 
Aqua Felice. The aquedué that conveyed the Aqua Ne- 
roniana to Rome, was built of brick; this, as well as the 
former, was 62 Roman feet high. The aqueduét that 
brought the Agua Marcia into the city was repaired by 
Agrippa, who laid pipes from it to feveral parts of the city. 
The Aqua Marcia, Aqua Julia, and Aqua Tepula (fee 
Aqua), entered Rome in one and the fame aqueduét, di- 
vided into three ranges or ftories ; in the uppermoilt of which 
flowed the Aqua Tepula, in the fecond the Aqua Julia, 
and in the loweft the Aqua Marcia. This accounts for 
the extraordinary height of this aqueduét, which far fur- 
paffed that of any other in Rome. From the ruins of this 
fabric, which {till fubfift, and are called * Il caftel del 
Acqua Marcia,” it appears to have been a very fuperb 
ftruéture. The aquaducts were under the care and dire¢tion, 
firit of the cenfors and ediles, and afterwards, of particular 
magiltrates called ‘* Curatores Aquarum,” inftituted by 
Agrippa, to whom the aqueduéis of Rome were objeéts 
of particular attention. Meflala was one of thefe curatores 
in the reign of Auguftus, and Trontinus held the fame 
office in that of Nerva. Auguitus caufed all of them 
to be repaired. Procopius reckons only fourteen aqueduéts 
in ancient Rome; but Viéter has enlarged the number to 
twenty. Frontinus, a man of confular dignity, and who 
had the direétion of the aqueduéts under the emperor 
Nerva, mentions nine that emptied themfelves through 
13,594 pipes, of an inch diameter. Vigenere has obferved, 
that in the fpace of twenty-four hours, Rome received 
from thefe aqueduéts no lefs than five hundred thoufand 
hogfheads of water. The three chief aqueduéts now in 
being are thofe of the Aqua Virginea, Aqua Felice, and 
Aqua Paulina. The firft was repaired by Pope Paul 1V. 
The fecond was conftrudted by Pope Sixtus V. and iscalled 
from the name which he afflumed before he was exalted to 
the papal throne. It proceeds from Palaflrina at the di- 
ftance of twenty-two miles, and difcharges itfelf at the Fon- 
tana di Termini, which was alfo built at his expence, and 
confilts of three arches, f{upported by four Corinthian pillars, 
and the water gufhes out through three larye apertures. 
Over the middle arch ftands a beautiful ftarne of Mofes 
ftriking the rock with his rod; over another arch 1s a baflo- 
relievo of Aaron leading the people to the miraculous 
{prings in the wildernefs; and the third exhibits Gideon 
trying his foldiers by their drinking water. Round it are four 
lions, two of marble, and the othcr two of oriental granite, 
faid to be brought thither from a temple of Serapis. All the 
four lions ejeét water; and on the front is an infcription, 
importing that this aqueduét was begun in the firlt and 
completed in the third year of the pontificate of Sixtus V. 
1588. °The third was repaired by Pope Paul V. in the 
year 1612. This divides itfelf into two principal channels, 
one of which fupplies Mount Janiculus, and the other the 
Vatican and its neighbourhood. It is conveyed through the 
diftance of thirty miles, from the diftri€& of Bracciano, and 
three of its five ftreams are not inferior to {mall rivers, and 
fufficient to turn a mill. 

After 
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After recounting the ancient and modern aquadu&s of 
Rome, we might mention thofe conttruéted by the Romans 
in other countries : one of the principal of thefe is the aque- 
du& of Metz, of which a great number of the arcades {tll 
remain. Thefe arcades crofled the Molelle, which is broad 
and deep; and the copious waters of Gorze furnifhed water 
fufficient for the reprefentation of a fea-fight. ‘lhe water 
was colleGted in a refervoir, whence it was conducted by a 
fubterraneous canal formed of hewn ftone, and fo lofty that 
aman might walk in it ere&t; and it then traverfed the 
Molelle, at the diftance of two leagues from Metz. This 
aquedu& was fo accurately wrought and firmly cemented, 
that its parts have in a great degree refifted the fhocks of 
the moft fevere feafons. From the arcades that crofled the 
river, other aqueduéts conveyed the water to the baths of 
Metz, and alfo to the place where the naumachia was ex- 
hibited. Of the aqueduct of Segovia, there itill remain 
159 arcades, confilting of flones of an enormous fize, and 
joined without mortar. Thefe arcades are 102 feet high, 
and are difpofed in two ranges, one above the other. The 
aquedué& traverfes the city, and pafies under a confiderable 
number of houfes. The famous aqueduéis of Conftanti- 
nople, about fix miles from the village of Belgrade, were 
built by Valentinian the firft, Clearchus being prefect, and 
afterwards repaired by Solyman the magnificent, who ex- 
empted twelve adjacent Greek villages from the cultomary 
tribute of the empire, in confideration of their keeping 
thefe aqueduéts in repair. Of thefe the moft remarkable 
are three large and lofty fabrics, built over fo many valicys 
betwixt the adjoining hills, of which the longeft has many 
but lefs arches, and may poflibly (fays Chihull,- Travels, 
&c. p. 43-), be the entire work of Solyman, The other 
two have the appearance of a more ancient and regular 
archite€ture, confilting of two rows of arches one over the 
other; and thofe of the fecond were inclofed by pillars cut 
throngh the middle, fo as to render the fabric both pafla- 
ble like a bridge, and ufeful for the conveyance of water. 
The more confiderable of thefe two confilts of only four 
large arches, each twenty yards long, and fomewhat above 
twenty high, fupported by oétangular pillars of about 
fifty-fix yards in circumference towards the bottom. For an 
inquiry into the nature and confirnétion of the aqueducts 
of the Romanus, fee Governor Pownali’s Notices and De- 
icriptions of Antiquities of the Provincia Romana, of Gaul, 
gto. 1788. The aquedu& built by Lewis XIV. near 
Maintenon, for carrying the river Bure to Verfailles, is 
perhaps the greate(t now in the world. It is 7000 fathoms 
long, and its elevation 2560 fathoms; containing 242 ar- 
¢ades., Vide Phil. Tranf. ap. Lowth. Abr. vol.1. p. 594 

Aquepuctus Fallopii, a name improperly given by 
Fallopius to the bony canal through which the firm portion 
of the auditory nerve paffes out of the cranium. 

Aguapucrus Cottennii, are real aquedudts ferving to 
‘carry. off redundant water from the labyrinth of the eam 
Eor a more full account of each of thefe articles, fee the 
defcription of the Ear. 

Aquezpuctus Sy/vit, the iter a tertio ad quartum ven- 
triculum, or canalis medius. See Brain. 

AQU/EMANILIS, from agua, water, and manus, 
hand, is particularly ufed, in Ecclefiaflical Writers, for a kind 
of bafon or Javer, anciently placed in the veltibules of 
churches, ferving to wah the hands in. 

Aguemanilis flood contradiftinguifhed from urceolus, as 
the former was placed under the hands, the latter above 
them, from whence the water trickled down by a cock, 
The pricit allo, after celebrating mafs, wathed his fingers 
in an aquamanilis. 

In the inventories of church plate, we. frequently find 
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Mention of aquemanilis, aquaminilia, aquiminalia, of filver 
gilt, wrought, &c. Du-Cange. 

AQUAFFO, in Geography, a town of Africa on the 
Gold coaft, where is held a flave market, to the wel of 
Cape-coatt-caftle. 

AQUAFORT, a fettlement on the eaft fide of the 
fouth-eaftern extremity of Newfoundland ifland. N. lat. 
Yim sieve , 

AQUAGE, a water-courfe, 

AQUALICULUS, in Anatomy, a name given by fome 
to the. region of the body wherein the trunk terminates, 
and the thighs commence, and in which alfo the privities 
are placed. 

The aqualiculus is the fame with what others call pubes, 
others the Aypogafirium, fumen, imus venter, &c. 

AQUALLA, in Geography, a town of Africa, in the 
country of Soko, on the Gold-coatt. 

AQUAMBOE, a kingdom of Africa on the Golds 
coaft, bounded on the eaft by the river Volta, and on the 
welt by Agonna. That part of Aquamboe which lies on 
the coatt is called Acra, and might formerly have been an 
independent ftate ; but it is now dependent and tributary. 
Aquamboe is one of the moft extenfive and powerful monar= 
chies on the coaft of Guinea; its maritimedominions extending 
twenty miles along the coaft, and ten times as far into the 
inland parts. The territory towagds the coatt is faid to be 
divided into a number of petty royalties, but all of them 
fubje& to the king of Aquamboe, who exercifes an unlimited 
and indifcriminate authority over them as his meaneft 
fubjects ; whence it has become a proverb, that in Aquam- 
boe there are only two ranks of men, the royal family and 
the flaves. The natives of this country are haughty, turbulent 
and warlike ; and their power is formidable to all the neigh- 
bourmg kingdoms, except Acuem. All the tributary nations 
are grevioully infefted by the incurfions of the Aquamboans. 
It has heen thought that the king and his nobility are richer 
in gold and flaves, and poffefs greater treafures than all the 
kingdoms on the coaft of Guinea, at leaft on the Gold 
coait ; and the extenlive commerce of the maritime part of 
Acra would be much enlarged, if it were not obftru@ed 
by perpetual quarrels between the natives of Aquamboe 
and Achem. ‘The fovereign of the former claims an annual 
tribute from the latter, the refufal of which excites frequent 
diflenfions ;. but the former, fenfible of the fuperiority of 
the latter, diverts the ftorm by creating difcord in the cour- 
ceils of Achem, and thns he artfully contrives to preferve 
the tranquillity and trade of his realm, The chief bufinefs 
of the people is trade, agriculture, and war; and war in 
this country promotes trade and hufbandry, by increafing 
the number of flaves and prifoners, who are obliged to.labour 
for the Aquamboans, while they are maintained by them. Of 
courfe, they are by intereft and inclination much addiéed 
to war. ‘hough the foil is fertile, yet before the expira- 
tion of the year, they are under a neceffity of feeking fup- 
plies from other countries. The Aqwamboans, difdaining 
the employments of ffhing and making of falt, leave them 
to the maritime negroes, who are very numerous, and carry 
ona great trade with the European fhipping. The num- 
ber of flaves fold here is at lealt equal to what is difpofed 
of on the whole coaft befide, not excepting Anamaboa. 
In time of war, every man fit to bear arms enters the 
field ; and a certain number is detached to eultivate the 
ground and fell the prifoners, while the reft are engaged 
in oppofing the enemy. Among the fifhermen on the coaft 
there are few warriors; for as they live under the protection 
of the Europeans, and are defended on the north by their 
more warlike countrymen, they are feldom attacked, or 
compelled to change the hook and net for the fword and 

buckler. 
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buckler, ‘The countries of Labadde, Ningo, and Soko, 
all of which have ports on the fea-coalt, arg merely divilions 
of the great kingdom of Aquamboe. 

AQUA-NEGRA. See Acqua-neGra. 

AQUANILE, a river of Calabria, fuppofed by Swin- 
buree (Travels in the two Sicilies, vol. ii. p. 175.), both on 
account of its name and polition, to be the Hyhias, anciently 
the limit between Sybaris and Croton. On its banks the 
Crotoniates gained the victory which made them matters of 
the Syberitan territory. 

AOUAPENDENTE. Sce AcavarenpDENTE. 

AQUAPULCO. See Acarutco. 

AQUARTA, See Acquaria. 

AQUARIANS, in Ecelefiaflical Hifory, a fe, toward 
the clofe of the fecond century, who, inllead of wine, 
ufed cothing but-water in the facrament. 

Tt is faid the occafion of the abufe was owing to the 
perfecution which prevailed in thofe times: for the Chrif- 
tians, being then oblired to celebrate the facrament in the 
nizht, found it neceflary to make ufe of water, Icft the 
Amell of the wine fhould betray them to the-heathens. But 
they afterwards went farther, and a€tually forbad the ufe of 
wine in the eucharift, even when it might be ufed with fafety. 

Epiphanius tells us, the Aquarians were the followers of 
Tatian; and were fo called from the word agua, water, 
becaufe they abftained wholly from wine, and did not ufe 
it even in the eucharift. 

AQUARIUS, in Affronomy. the eleventh fign in ‘the 
zodiac, reckoning from Aries ; from which alfo the eleventh 
part of the ecliptic takes its name. 

The fun moves through Aquarius in part of the months 
of January and February: it is marked thus, &. 

The poets feign that Aquarius was Ganymede, whom 
Jupiter ravifhed under the fliape of an eagle, and carried 
away into heaven, to ferve as a cup-bearer in the room of 
Hebe and Vulcan ; whence the name.—Others hold, that 
the fign was thus called, becaufe, when it appears in the ho- 
rizon, the weather ufually proves rainy. 

The ftars in the conftellation Aquarius, in Ptolemy’s-ca- 
talogue, are 453; in T'ycho’s, 41; in Hevelius’s, 475 ‘in 
Flamttecd’s Britannic Catalogue, 108. 

AQUARTIA, in Botany, a plant fo named by Jacquin, 
in honour of his friend B. Aquart, merchant in Martinico, 
who affifted him in his botanical refearches. Linn. Gen. 136. 
Schrebt. g. 176. Jacq. Amer. 15. Juff. 126. Clafs, tetran- 
dria monogynia. Nat. Order, Solanee Juff. Gen. Char. Cal. 
perianth monophyilous, permanent ; tube, bell-fhaped ; limb, 
fubquadrifid, expanding ; two oppofite divifions obfolete. 
‘€or. monopetalous, rotate ; tube, very fhort; limb, qua- 
drifid; divifions linear, fpreading. Stam. filaments fhort ; 
anthers ere@t, very large, linear. Pi/?. germ. ovate; ftyle, 
filiform, bending, the length of the corolla; ftigma fimple. 
Per. a berry, globular, one-celled. Seeds, very many, com- 
prefled. 

Eff. gen. char. Cal. bell-fhaped ; corclla, wheel-fhaped, 
with linear divifions ; berry, many-feeded. 

Species,:z. Aquartia aculeata. This is a perennial {pin- 
ous plant, with alternate, ovate, obtufe, petioled leaves. 
Jacquin obferves that it rifes with a fhrubby branched ftem, 
to the height of four feet, producing white flowers, and 
yellow fhining fruit, about the fize ofa pea. It has the ap- 
pearance of a folanum, and Swartz thinks that it ought to 
be confidered as one of that genus, with four ftamens. A 

_ native of the Wett-Indies, and of South America. Jacq. 
- ed. 2. Am. pic. t. 15. 
- AQUA-SPARTA, in Geography. See AcqUuA-sPARTA. 
AQUATANIO, or Aqua d’Acioja {mall river of Italy, 
which runs iato the Tiber about a mile from Rome. 
I 
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AQUATIA, in Middle Age Writers, a right of fifth. 


ing three days in the year. Du-Cange. 

In ancient déeds we find divers grants of this privilege of 
aquatia, or aquatura ; fometimes alfo called aquaria. 

In fome writings aquatia feems alfo to have fignified a fee, 
or other fervice, paid for the privilege of fifhing. 

AQUATIC, fomething which lives, breeds, or grows 
on or about the water. Thus we have aquatic plants, and 
aquatic animals. ‘Trees which grow peculiarly on the banks 
of rivers, or in marfhes, &c. are alfo called aquatics. 

The ancient Romans had alfo their aguatic or aquatile 
gods, dii aquatiles, called by Catullus, dit Htorales ; con- 
cerning whom we have an in{cription in Reinefius, Nertrv- 
NO ET DIIS AQVATILIBYS, 

To this clafs belonged the Tritons, the minifters of Nep- 
tune. 

AQUATIC manure, in Agriculture, a term applied to 
fuch manure as is formed in conlequence of the diffolution or 
decay of various aquatic vegetables, and depofited at the 
bottoms of ponds, ditches ard other fimilar places. It has 
been obferved by Mr. Marthall, inthe Rural GEconomy of the 
Midland Counties, that he dreffed two lands with the aqua- 
tic manure (raifed two or three years before out of a fifh- 
pool, and afterwards turned up into a heap of digetts), the 
relt of the piece being manured with yard dung, the quan- 
tity of each about eight loads an acre, the two lands drefled 
with the aquatic manure were obvioufly the better crop of 
turnips; the plants were, he fays, not more numerous but 
larger and cleaner-fkinned, and what was remarkable, while 
the crop of the piece in general was full of cetlock and 
chick-weed, which arofe after the hoeing, the two lands 
where this fort of manure was applied, were in a manner 
entirely free from thefe weeds. 

AQUATINTA, in the Hifory of the Arts, a method of 
producing engravings very much refembling drawings in In- 
dian ink. 

The principle of this procefs confifts in corroding the cop- 
per with aquafortis, in fuch a manner, that an impreffion 
from it has the appearance of a tint laid on the paper. This 
is effected by covering the copper with a powder or fome 
fubftance which takes a granulated form, fo as to prevent 
the aquafortis from acting where the particles adhere, and 
by this means caufe it to corrode the copper partially and in 
the interttices only. When thefe particles are extremely 
minute, and near to each other, the impreffion from the 
plate appears to the naked eye exadly like a wath of Indian 
ink. But when they are larger, the granulation is more 
diltin& : and as this may be varied at pleafure, it is capable 
of being adapted with great fuccefs to a variety of purpofes 
and fubjeés. ; 

This powder or granulation is called the aquatinta grain, 
and there are two general modes of producing it. 

We fhall firft defcribe what is called the powder grain, be- 
caufe it was the firft that wasufed. Having etched the out- 
line on a copper plate prepared in the ufual way by the cop- 
perfmith, (for which fee the article Ercuinc) fome fubftance 
mutt be finely powdered and fifted which will melt with heat, 
and when cold adhere to the plate, and refift the alion of 
aquafortis. The fubftances which have been ufed for this 
purpofe, either feparately or mixed, are, afphaltum, Bur- 
gundy pitch, rofin, gum copal, and gum maftic; and ina 
ereater or lefs degree all the refins and gum refins will an- 
{wer the purpofe. Common refin has been moft generally 
ufed, and an{wers tolerably well ; though gum copal makes 
a grain that refilts the aquafortis better. The fubftance in. 
tended to be ufed for the grain muft now be diltributed over 
the plate, as equally as poflible; and different methods of 
performing this effential part of the operation have been ufed 
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by different engravers, and at different times. The moft ufual 
way is to tie up fome of the powder in a piece of muflin, and 
to ftrike it againft a piece of ftick held at a confiderable 
height above the plate. By this, the powder that iffues falls 
gently, and fettles equally over the plate. Every one mutt 
have obferved how uniformly hair powder fettles upon the 
furniture after the operations of the hair dreffer : this may af- 
ford a hint towards the beft mode of performing this part 
of the procefs. The powder muft fall upon it from a con- 
fiderable height, and there muft be a fufficiently large cloud of 
duft formed. The plate being covered equally over with 
the duft or powder, the operator is next to proceed to fix 
it upon the plate, by heating it gently, fo as to melt the 
particles. This may be effeéted by holding under the plate 
lighted pieces of brown paper rolled up, and moving them 
about till every part of the powder is melted. This will be 
known by its change of colour, which will turn brownifh. 
It mutt now be fuffered to cool, when it may be examined with 
a magnifier ; and if the grains or particles appear to be uni- 
formly diltributed, it is ready for the next part of the procefs. 

The defign or drawing to be engraved muft now be ex- 
amined, and fuch parts of it as are perfe@ly white, wre to 
be remarked. Thofe correfponding parts of the plate muft 
be covered, or ftopped out, as it is called, with turpentine, 
or what is better, maftic varnifh, diluted with turpentine to 
a proper confiftence to work freely with the pencil, and 
mixed with lamp-black to give it colour ; for, if tranfparent, 
the touches of the pencil would not be fo diftin€ly feen. 
The margin of the plate muft alfo be covered with varnifh. 
When the ftopping out is fufficiently dry, a border of wax 
mutt be raifed round the plate in the fame manner as in etch- 
ing, and the aquafortis, properly diluted with water, poured on, 
This is called biting in; and it is that part ef the procefs 
which is moft uncertain, and which requires the greateft de- 
gree of experience. When the aquafortis has lain on fo long 
that the plate, when printed, would produce the lighteft tint 
in the drawing, it is poured off, and the plate wafhed with 
water, and dried. When it is quite dry, the lighteft tints 
are ftopped out, and the aquafortis poured on as before ; and 
this is repeated as often as there are tints to be produced in 
the plate. 

Although many plates are etched entirely by this method 
of ftopping out and biting in alternately, yet it may be 
eafily conceived that in general it would be very difficult to 
ftop round and leave out all the finifhing touches, as alfo 
the leaves of trees, and many other objeéts, which it would 
be impoffible to execute with the neceflary degree of free- 
dom in this manner. 

To overcome this difficulty, another very ingenious pro- 
cefs has been invented, by which the touches are laid on 
the plate with the fame eafe and expedition as they are in a 

. drawing in Indian ink. Fine wafhed whiting is mixed with 
a little treacle or fugar, and diluted with water in the pencil 
fo as to work freely, and this is laid on the plate covered with 
theaquatint ground, inthe fame manner and on the fame parts 
as ink on the drawing. When thisis dry, the wholeplate is var- 
nifhed over with a weak and thin varnifh of turpentine, afphal- 
tum, or maftic, and then {uffered to dry, when the aquafortisis 
poured on. The varnifh will immediately break up in the parts 
where the treacle mixture was laid, and expofe all thofe places 
to the action of the acid, while the reft of the plate remains 

fecure. The effe& of this will be, that all the touches, er 
places where the treacle was ufed, will be bit in deeper than 
the reft, and will haveall the precifion of touches in Indian ink. 

After the plate is completely bit in, the bordering wax is 
nape et heating the plate a little with a lighted piece of 
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paper 5 and it is then cleared from the ground and varnith by 
oil of turpentine, and wiped clean witha rag and a little 
fine whiting, and then it is ready for the printer. 

The principal difadvantages of this method of aquatinting 
are, that it is extremely difficult to produce the required de- 
gree of coarfenefs or finenefs in the grain, and that plates fo 
engraved do not print many impreffions without wearing out. 
It 1s therefore now very feldom ufed, though it is occafion- 
ally of fervice. 

We next proceed to defcribe the fecond method of pro- 
ducing the aquatint ground, which is generally adopted. 
Some refinous fubftance is diffolved in [pirits ef wine, as for 
inflance common refin, Burgundy pitch, or maftic, and this 
{olution is poured all over the plate, which is then held in a 
flanting direétion till all the fuperfluous fluid drains off, and 
it is then laid down to dry, which it does in a few minutes. 
If the plate be then examined with a magnifier, it will be 
found that the fpirit in evaporating has left the refin in a 
granulated ftate, or rather that the latter has cracked in 
every poffible direétion, ftill adhering firmly to the copper. 
A grain is thus produced with the greateft eafe, which is 
extremely regular and beautiful, and much fuperior for moft 
purpofes to that produced by the other method. After the 
grain is formed, every part of the procefs is conducted in 
the fame manner as above defcribed. 

Having thus given a general idea of the art, we fhall men- 
tion fome particulars neceffary to be attended to, in order to 
enfure fuccefs in the operation. The fpirits of wine mult 
be rectified, and of the beft quality : what is fold im the fhops 
contains camphor, which would entirely fpoil the grain. 

Refin, Burgundy pitch, and gum mattic, when diffolved in 
{pirits of wine, produce grains of a different appearance and 
figure, and are fometimes ufed feparately, and fometimes 
mixed in different proportions, according to the tafte of the 
artilt, fome ufing one fubftance and fome another. 

In order to produce a coarfe or fine grain, it is neceffary 
to ule a greater or {maller quantity of refin ; and to afcertain 
the proper proportions, feveral {pare pieces of copper mult 
be provided, on which the liquid may be poured, and the 
grain examined before it is applied to the plate to be engraved. 

After the folution is made, it muft ftand ftill and undif- 
turbed for a day or two, till all the impurities of the refin 
have fettled to the bottom, and the fluid is perfe€tly pel- 
lucid. No other method of freeing it from thofe impurities 
has been found to anfwer. Straining it through linen or 
muflin fills it with hairs, which are ruinous to the grain. 

The room in which the liquid is poured on the plate muft 
be perfectly ftill, and free from duft, which, whenever it falls 
on the plate while wet, caufes the grain to form a white 
fpot, which it is impoflible to remove without laying the 
grain afrefh. 

The plate muft be previoufly cleaned with the greateft 
poffible care, with a rag and whiting, asthe fmalleft ftain 
or particle of greafe produces a ftreak or blemish in the grain. 

All thefe attentions are abfolutely neceffary to produce a 
tolerably regular grain; and after every thing that can be 
done by the molt experienced artifts, ftill there is much ua- 
certainty in the procefs. They are fometimes obliged to 
lay on the grain feveral times before they procure one fuf- 
ficiently regular. ‘The fame proportions of materials do not 
always produce the fame effect, as it depends in fome de- 
gree upon their qualities, and it is even materially affected 
by the weather. ‘Chefe difficulties are not to be furmounted 
but by a great deal of experience: and thofe who are 
daily in the habit of pra@tifing the art are frequently liable 
to the moft unaccountable accidents. Indeed it is much 2 
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be lamented, that fo elegant and ufeful a procefs fhould be fo 
delicate and uncertain. 

It being neceflary to hold the plate in a flanting dire&tion 
in order to drain off the fuperfluous fluid, there will natur- 
ally be a greater body of the liquid at the bottom than at 
the top of the plate. On this account, a grain laid in this 
way is always coarfer at that fide of the plate that was held 
lowermoft. The molt ufual way is, to keep the coarfett fide 
for the foreground, being, generally the part that has the 
deepeit fhadows. In large land{capes, fometimes various 
parts are laid with different grains, according to the nature 
of the fubje&. 

The finer the grain is, the more nearly does the impref- 
fion refemble Indian ink, and the fitter it is for imitating 
drawings. But very fine grains have feveral difadvantages. 
For they are apt to come off before the aqua fortis has lain 
on long enough to produce the defired depth ; and as the 
plate is not corroded fo deep, it fooner wears out in print- 
ing. Whereas coarfer grains are firmer, the acid goes deeper, 
and the plate will throw off a great many more impreflions. 
The reafon of all this is evident, when it is confidered, that 
in the fine grains the particles are fmall and near to each 
other, and confequently the aqua fortis, which acts laterally 
as well as downwards, foon undermines the particles, and 
caufes them to come off. If left too long on the plate, the 
acid would eat away the grain entirely. 

On thefe accounts, therefore, the moderately coarfe grains 
are more fought after, and anfwer better the purpofe of the 

ublifher, than the fine grains which were formerly in ufe. 

Although there are confiderable difficulties in laying pro- 
perly theaquatint grain, yet the corroding of the copper, or 
biting in, fo as to produce exadtly the tint required, 1s ftill 
more precarious and uncertain. All engravers allow, that 
no politive tules can be laid down, by which the fuccefs of 
the procefs can be fecured : nothing but a great deal of ex- 
perience and attentive obfervation can enable the artilt to do 
it with any degree of certainty. 

There are fome hints, however, which may be of con- 
fiderable importance to the perfon who withes to attain the 
practice of this art. 

It is evident, that the longer the acid remains on the cop- 
per, the deeper it bites, and confequently the darker will be 
the fhade in the impreflion. It may be of fome ufe, there- 
fore, to have feveral bits of copper laid with aquatint ground 
of the fame kind that is to be ufed in the plate, and to let the 
aqua fortis remain for different lengths of time on each ; and 
then to examine the tints produced in one, two, three, four 
minutes, or longer. Obfervations of this kind frequently re- 
peated, and with different degrees of ftrength of the acid, 
will at length affil the judgment in guefling at the 
tint which is produced in the plate. A magnitier is alfo 
ufeful to examine the grain and to obferve the depth to which 
it is bit. It mu be obferved, that no proof of the plate 
can be obtained till the whole procefs is finifhed. 

If any part appears to have been bit too dark, it muft be 
burnifhed down witha ftee! burnifher; and this requires 
great delicacy and good management not to make the fhade 
jtreaky ; and the beauty and durability of the grain are always 
fomewhat injured by it, fo that it fhould be avoided as much 
as poffible. : 

Thofe parts which are not dark enough mult have a frefh 
grain laid over them, and be ftopped round with varnifh and 
fubjeGted again tothe aquafortis. This is called retditing, 
and requires peculiar care and attention. The plate muit 
be very well cleaned out with turpentine before the grain is 
laid on, which fhould be pretty coarfe, otherwife i will not 
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lie upon the heights only, as is neceflary in order to pro- 
duce the fame grain. If the new grain is different from the 
former, it will not be fo clear nor fo firm, but rotten. 

We have now given a general account of the procefs of 
engraving in aquatinta ; and we believe that no material cir- 
cumftance has been omitted, that can be communicated 
without feeing the operation. But after all, it muft be 
confeffed, that no printed direétions whatever cam enable a 
perfon to pradife it. Its fuccels depends upon fo many 
nicetics and attention to circumftances apparently trifling, 
that the perfon who attempts it mutt not be furprized if he 
does not fucceed at firll. Itis a {pecies of engraving fimple 
and expeditious, if every thing goes on well; but it is very 
precarious, and the errors which are made are reCtified with 
great difficulty, 

It feems to be adapted chiefly for imitations of fketches, 
wafhed drawings, and flight fubjeéts: but does not appear 
to be at all calculated to produce prints from finifhed pic- 
tures, as it is not {ufceptible of that accuracy in the balance 
of tints neceffary for this purpofe. Nor does it appear to 
be fuited for book plates, as it does not throw off a {ufficient 
number of impreflions It is therefore not to be put into 
competition with the other modes of engraving. If confined 
to thofe fubjeéts for which it is calculated, it muft be 
allowed to be extremely ufeful, as it is expeditious, and 
may be attained with much lefs difficulty than any other 
mode of engraving. But even this circumftance is a fource 
of mifchief, as it occalions the produétion of a multitude of 
prints that have no other effect than that of vitiating the 
public tatte. 

Engraving in aquatinta was invented by Le Prince, a 
French artilt, who kept his procefs for a long time fecret : 
and it is faid he fold his prints at firft as drawings. But he ap- 
pears to have been acquainted only with the powder grain, 
and the common method of ftopping out. The prints which 
he produced are itill fome of the fineft fpecimens of the art. 
Mr. Paul Sandby was. the firit who praétifed it in this coun- 
try, and it was by him communicated to Mr. Jukes. It is now 
practifed very generally all over Europe, but no where 
more fuccefsfully than in this kingdom. ; 

AQUATULCO. See Acuarutco. 

AQUAVIVA, Craup, in Biography, the fon of An- 
drew Aquaviva, duke of Atri in Naples, was born in 1542, 
and at the age of 25 admitted among the Jefuits. In 1581, he 
was advanced to the office of general of the fraternity, and in 
the exercife of it was diltinguithed by his prudence and mild- 
nefs. He drew up an order under the title of “ Ratio 
Studiorum,” printed at Rome in 1556, 8vo. ; which much 
offended the Jefu:ts, and was fuppreffed by the inquifition ; 
but it was reprinted ina mutilated ftate, in 1591. This ec- 
clefiaftic has left «* Letters”? in French and Latin, ** Medi- 
tations on the 44th and 93d pfalms,”?-and alfo a treatife 
intitled “ Induftria ad curandos anime morbos,” printed in 
1606, 12mo. Nouv. Did. Hitt. 

Aquaviva, in Geography. See Acquaviva. 

AQUEDOCHTON, the outlet of lake Winnipi- 
feogee in New Hampfhire, North America, N. lat. 
43° 40': whofe waters pafs through feveral {maller ones in 
a fouth-weft courfe, and empty into Merrimack river be- 
tween the towns of Sanburn and Canterbury. 

AQUELAOR, one of the Lacadives iflands; N. lat. 
10° 45’. E. long. 73° 25’. 

Percae eo CoxontA, in Ancient Geography, the town 
of Aix. 

AqueEnsis, the name of an epifcopal fee of Africa, in 
Mauritania Czefaricnfis : alfo, an epifcopal fee in Bizacium.’ 

AQUENSIS 
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Aaqurnsis Vicus, or Aque Onofie, is the ancient name 
of the prefent Bagneres. 

AQUEOUS, Aauosus, fomething that partakes of the 
nature of wATER, or abounds therewith. 

Aaqutous bath. See Baru. 

Aqueous humour, in Anatomy, is the front humour of the 
eye, which occupies the fpace between the cornea and the 
cryftalline lens, and acrofs which the iris may be confidered 
as floating. See Eye. 

AQUETTA, a name for a kind of liquid poifon made 
much ufe of by the Roman women, under the pontificate of 
Alexander VII. ; 

This poifon was prepared, and fold in drops, by Tophania, 
or Toffania, an infamous woman, who refided firft at Paler- 
mo, and afterwards at Naples. From her they obtained the 
name of agua Tophania, aqua della Toffana, and allo ac- 
guetta di Napoli. It is faid, that fhe diftributed her pre- 
paration to wives who wifhed to have other hufbands, and 

that it was fecretly acminiftered in many cafes, which ren- 
dered the removal of obnoxious perfons defirable ; and that 
five or fix drops were fufficient for deftroying a man, and 
that the dofe might be fo proportioned as to operate in a 
certain time. This woman was imprifoned at Naples, and 
was living there in 1730, when Keyfler vifited the city. This 
traveller fays, that fince it has been difcovered that lemon- 
juice is an antidote to it, the compolition is funk into dif- 
repute. He adds, that Dr. Branchaletti wrote a book 
exprefsly on the remedies or antidotes againft thefe flygian 
drops, which continued to be privately made and vended at 
the period above mentioned. (Keyfler’s Travels, vol.iii. p. 37-) 
Tophania (fays Labat in his Travels through Italy, voliv. 
p- 33-) diftributed her poifon in {mall glafs phials, with this 
infcription, Manna of St. Nicholas of Bari, under a pretence 
that it was a miraculous oil which dropped from the tomb of 
that Saint at Bari in the kingdom of Naples, and that it was 
effe€tual for the cure of many difeafes. Upon being put to 
the rack, this woman acknowledged her wickednefs, and im- 
peached feveral ecclefiaftics by whom fhe was proteéted. She 
was afterwards ftrangled.. This art of adminiftering fecret 
poifon was much praétifed in France and Italy about the 
clofe of the 17th and commencement of the 18th century. 
It was communicated by Godin de Sainte Croix, a diffipat- 
ed young man of refpectable family in France, to the Mar- 
chionefs de Brinvillier, with whom he had intrigues. St. 
Croix was fuffocated in his laboratory, whilft he was pre- 
paring his poifon ; and the Marchionefs, whofe whole life had 
been fingularly infamous, and who confeffed her horrid crimes, 
was executed at Paris, July 16th, 1676, and afterwards be- 
headed and burned. Garelli, phyfician to the emperor 
Charles VI. whowas king of the two Sicilieswhen Toffania was 
arrefted, ina letter to the celebrated Hoffman, in 1718 or1719, 
fays, that the flow poifon adminiftered by this wretch to the 
deftruétion of 600 perfons, was nothing elfe than cryftalliz- 
ed arfenic, diffolved in a large quantity of water by decoc- 
tion, with the addition, for fome purpofe unknown to him, of 
the herb cymbalaria. Hoffman. Med. Ration. Syftem.t.1i. p.2. 
c. 2. § 19. p.185. Hala 1729. 4to. It has been conclud- 
ed alfo from the effe&ls produced by the poifons of Toffania 
and Brinvillier, that they were arfenical mixtures ; though 
fome have maintained, that they were compofed of opium 
and cantharides. This mixture is reprefented as a liquor, 
no lefs limpid than rock-water, and altogether infipid. Its 
effe&s were flow and almoft imperceptible, and a few drops of 
it were adminiftered in tea, chacolate, or other dietetic liquid. 

AQUI, or Aquira, in Geography, a town and province 
of Japan, in the fouthern part of the ifland of Niphon, near 
the ftraits of Sanguar. 
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AQUIABENSIS, in Ancient Geography, an epifcopal fee 
of Africa, in Bizacium. 

AQUIDNECK, the ancient name of Rhode ifland. 

AQUIFOLIUM. See Iex. 

AQUIGUI, or Acquieni, in Geography, a town of 
France in the department of the Eure, one league from Lou- 
viers. 

AQUILA, in Afronomy, a conftellation of the northern 
hemifphere ; ufually joined with Antinous. 

The ftars in the conftellations, Aquila and Antinous, in 
Ptolemy’s catalogue, are 15 ; in Tycho’s, rg ; in Hevelius’s, 
423 in the Britannic catalogue, 71: but in Aquila alone, 
Tycho reckons r2 ftars, and Hevelius 23 : the principal ftar 
being Lucida Aquila, between the firft and fecond magnitudes. 

Agquita, in Chemifiry, has feveral fignifications, according 
to the epithets joined with it. 

Aaquita alba isa name given to a combination of cor- 
rofive fublimate with frefh mercury, called mercurius dulcis. 

Aguia, in Ancient Geography, a river of Scythia, near 
mount Caucafus. 

Aquita, anciently Avia or Avella, in Geography, a city 
of Italy, and the capital of Abruzzo ultra, fituate on a hill 
near the river Pefcara ; is the fee of a bifhop, and was once 
fortified, but now quite difmantled. In 1703, it fuffered 
much from an earthquake, which damaged a great part of 
the town, and deftroyed 24,000 perfons, and dangeroufly 
wounded 15003; on this occafion, 800 were fwallowed up, 
together with the church, to which they had fled for re- 
fuge. The territory of Aquila formerly furnifhed Italy, 
almoft exclufively, with faffron; but fince that plant has 
been fo much cultivated in Lombardy, it has declined in 
Abruzzo. Aquila is 50 miles NE. of Rome, and 93 N. of 
Naples. N. lat..42° 19’. E. long. 14° 20’. 

Aquita, in Biography, a native of Sinope, a city of 
Pontus, flourifhed at the beginning of the fecond century, 
under Adrian, and was employed by him as fuperintendant 
of the public buildings, and particularly of the new city 
called Alia, which the emperor was ere&ting on the fite of 
the ancient Jerufalem, deftroyed by Titus. Here he became 
a profelyte to Chriftianity, and was baptized; but his at- 
tachment to attrology offended the Chriftians, and they 
excluded him from their communion. Difgufted by this 
treatment, he renounced Chriftianity, joined the Jews, and 
became a difciple of the rabbi Akibha. At their requeft, 
being previoufly inftruéted in the Hebrew language, he 
undertook, about the year 128 or 129, a new Greek verfion 
of the Hebrew fcriptures. In this tranflation, which was 
very acceptable to the difperfed Jews, and which was read 
in their fynagogues, he propofed to adhere more literally 
and accurately to the Hebrew text than the Septuagint ; 
but he has been charged, both by ancient and modern 
writers, with perverting the original text, in order to render 
his verfion lefs favourable to the Chriftians. On the other 
hand, it has been alleged in favour of its accuracy and 
fidelity, that it was not only adopted by the Jews in their 
fynagogues, but mentioned with approbation by many 
Chriftian writers, and frequently cited by the Chriftian 
fathers, inftead of the Hebrew text, which few of them were 
capable of reading, This verfion was corrected and im- 
proved by Aquila, in a fecond edition; the public ufe of 
which was prohibited, as fome have thought, in Juftinian’s 
Novella 146, under the title of Acvicwow: but others have 
fuppofed, with greater probability, that this prohibition 
refers to a diftinct work, framed by Aquila, from the in- 
ftruGtions of his mafter Akibha; and containing the tra- 
ditionary inftitutions of the Jews. Of Aquila’s verfion, 
fome few fragments only are extant. See Hexapua. 
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Eufebius Eccl. Hilt. lv. c. 8. p. 173. Cave, Hit. Lit. 
vol. i. p. 54. Fabr. Bib. Grae. 1. iii. c. ra. te di. P. 332,Ke. 

Aquita and Paiscitea were natives of Pontus, and con- 
verted to the Chriltian faith by the apoftle Paul. They 
lived at Corinth, being obliged to quit Rome and remove 
thither by the edict of Claudius, which banifhed all Jews 
from that city ; and here Paul lodged with them. When 
tlre apoitle left this city, Aquila and Prifeilla accompanied 
him to Ephefus, A. D. 56, where they expofed their own 
lives to danger for prelerving him. When the apoftle 
wrote his epiftle to the Romans, A.D. 58, they were at 
Rome, as he ditinguifhes them in this epille by his falu- 
tations. We find them again at Ephefos, when St. Paul 
wrote his fecond epittle to Timothy, A. D. 61., but what 
became of them afterwards is not known. Thefe early 
converts were tent-makers; and as they had, probably, a 
confiderable number of férvants in their houfe, who were in- 
ftruéted by them in the Chrittian faith, they had, by means 
of thefe, *©a church in their houfe,” wherever they fettled. 
Adts, xxvii. 2. &c. Rom. xvi. 4. 2 Tim. iv. 19. The Greeks 
call Aquila, bifhop and apottie, and honour him July 12. 
The feltival of Aquila and Prifcilla is placed, in the Roman 
calendar, July 8. 

Agquiva, Francesco Faraone, an engraver of fome emi- 
nence, who flourifhed from 1691 to 1722, was born at Pa- 
lermo, but chiefly refided at Rome. His engravings are 
numerous, and many of them elteemed. His ftyle of en- 
graving, in general, is rather neater than that of Pietro, but 
much inferior in drawing and expreflion. Strutt. 

Aquira, Pierro, an eminent engraver, was born at Paler- 
mo, and flourifhed about the year 1696, and refided at Rome. 
Asa deligner and painter, he ftands high in the eftimation 
of the curious; but he is more generally, and perhaps more 
defervedly known, as an engraver. He drew admirably, and 
etched in a bold free manner, finifhing his lights and har- 
monizing his fhadows with {mall dots. His general faults 
are want of effect from fcattering his lights, and what by the 
artift 1s called ‘manner’ in his drawing. In all his works 
he manifetts much fcientific knowledge. Strutt. 

AQUILE Arbor, in Botany, a name given by fome 
authors, to the tree whofe wood is the agallochum, or lignum 
aloes of the fhops. 

AQUILANO, Serarino, in Biography, fo called from 
Aquila in Abruzzo, the place of his nativity, was born in 
1406; and obtained great reputation as an ‘‘ improvifatori,”” 
or extemporaneous maker of verfes, which he recited with 
enthufiafm, and accompanied with the ftrains of his lute. 
In confequence of his performances in this way, he was 
patronized by many Italian princes; and his written poems 
alfo gained confiderable applaufe. A collection of his 
fonnets, eclogues, epiitles, &c. was printed at Rome in 
3503, 8vo. The fonnets have obtained the higheft reputa- 
tion, and fome have preferred them even to thofe of Pe- 
trarch: but the works of Serafino have now funk into obli- 
vion. He died at Rome inr500. Nouv. Di&. Hiltor. 

AQUILANUS, Sesastianus, fuppofed to have taken 
his name from Aquila, the place of his birth, was pro- 
feffor of medicine at Padua, in the latter part of the 
fifteenth century. He is one of the early writers on the 
venereal difeafe, his account of which ‘* De Morbo Gallico,”? 
dedicated to Lewis de Gonzaga, bifhop of Mantua, was 
publifhed, Aftruc fuppofes, in 1489. It now ftands firft 
in Luifinus’s coll-Gion of writings on the fubje&. He 
was acquainted with the ufe of mercury in the cure of 
the difeafe, and cautions us againft employing it in weak 
and debilitated habits. His work paffed through feveral 
editions. He alfo wrote * Queftio de febre fanguinea,’? 
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firfl printed at Bafil, in 1537. Attruc de morbo Guallico, 
p- 578, and Haller’s Bib. Med. Pra&. 

AQUILARIA, in Botany, from Aquila, an eagle, a 

large tree affecting a lofty fituation. Lin. gen. Schreb, 

753. Jull 439, Cavanill. Dill.7.p.377.t.224. Aloexylum, 
Loureiro Cochinch, 274. Chats, decandria monogynia. Gen. 
char. Gal. perianth. one-leafed, permanent; tube, bell- 
fhaped ; limb, five-cleft ; clefts ovate, acute, flat, {preadingr. 
Cor. none; nectary one-leafed, pitcher-fhaped, of the length 
of the tube of the calyx, half five cleft; clefts bifid, obtufe. 
Stam. filaments ten, alternating with the clefts of the nc&tary 5 
anthers oblong, verfatile. Pi/?. germ oyate fuperior ; ftyle 
none; {tigmatimple. Per. capfule on a very fhort pedicle, 
obovate, woody, two-celled, two-valved ; with the partition 
contrary, and bipartite. Sveds folitary, oblong. 

Eff. gen. char. Cal. five-cleft. Car. none; ne&. pitcher= 
fhaped, half five-cleft ; clefts bifid ; capfule fuperior, woody, 
two-celled, two-valved. Svecds, folitary. 

Species, 1. Aqutlaria ovata; leaves alternate, ovate, mu- 
cronate. This is a large tree covered with greyifh bark. 
Its leaves are entire, {mooth, veined, about eight inches long, 
and ftand on fhort hairy footfalks. ‘The flowers terminate 
the branches, on many-flowered peduncles. A native of the 
mountains of Malacca and Cochin-China. The wood of 
this tree has been long ufed asa perfume; and was formerly 
an article of the materia medica, under the name of agal- 
lochum, lignum aloes, or aloes wood. This wood in its 
natural {tate is white and inodorous. That which pofleffes 
the peculiar aroma for which it 1s valued, is {uppcfed to be 
the confequence of a difeafed procefs in the tree, caufing the 
oleaginous particles to {tagnate and concrete into a refin, in 
the inner parts of the trunk and branches; by which the 
natural appearance of the wood 1s altered, fo as to become 
of a darker coiour, and of a fragrant fmell. At length the 
tree dies, and when {plitten, the refinous part is taken out. 
The perfumes which this wood affords, are highly elteemed 
by the oriental nations ; and from the bark of the tree is 
made the common paper which the Cochin-Chinefe ufe for 
writing ; in the fame manner the Japanefe make ule of the 
bark of a {pecies of mulberry (morus papyrifera). This 
perfume is faid to be ufeful in vertigo and pally: given in 
the form of powder, it is recommended to reltrain vomitings 
and alvine fluxes. ‘To us, however, it feems to contain little 
elfe than that camphoraceous matter common to many other 
vegetable fubltances. rom its bitter tafte, it has the name 
of aloes, although no otherwife allied to it. 

Aquivaria, in Ancient Geography, Lowhareah, a town of 
Africa, eatt-north-ealt of Nifua, or Seedy Doude, and fouth- 
weit of the promontory of Mercury. In this place, fays Cz- 
far (De Bell. Civil. 1. ii. 21.), Curio difembarked his troops, 
which were afterwards cut in pieces by Sabura. Many frag- 
ments of antiquities are {till extant in this place. Shaw’s 
Trav. p. 88. 

AQUILEGIA, in Botany, alfo called Aquilina (from - 
Aquila, an eagle ; the ne¢taries being fancied to refemble an 
eagle’s claws), the plant named columbine, from a fuppofed 
refemblance the fame parts of the flower bear to the head of 
a pigeon (columba). Lin. gen. 684. Schreb.934. Juff. 234. 
Gaertn, t. 118. Clals, polyandria pentagynia. Nat. order, mul- 
tiflique, ranunculacee, Jufl. Gen. char. Cal. none. Cor. 
petals five, lanceolate-ovate, flat, fpreading, equal; neCtaries 
five, equal, alternate with the petals, horned, gradually 
broader upwards, with an oblique mouth, attached to the 
receptacle ; each produced below into a long attenuated tube, 
with an obtule top. Stam. filaments thirty or forty, fubulate, 
the outer ones fhorter ; anthers oblong, ereét, the height of 


the neCtaries. Pi/?. germs five, ovate-oblong, ending in tbr 
ulate 
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ulate flyles, longer than the ftamens ; ftigmas ereét, fimple ; 
chaffs ten, wrinkled, fhort, feparate, involving the germs. 
Per. capfules five, diftinG, cylindric, parallel, ftraight, acu- 
minate, one-valved, gaping from the tops inward. Seeds 
very many, ovate, keeled, annexed to the gaping future, 

Eff. gen. char. Ca/. none; petals five ; neétaries five, 
horned between the petals. Cap/. tive, diltinét. 

Species, 1. A. vifcofa; clammy columbine; ftem almoft 
naked, with vifcid hairs, and one or two flowers ; leaves fub- 
trilobate. It rifes about a foot high, covered with glutinous 
hairs. Radical leaves palmate, three-lobed; tlem leaves 
commonly onc, fometimes two, ternate ; peduncles one- 
flowered. A native of the fouth of France. 2. A. vulgart: ; 
common columbine. It grows three feet high, producing 
its flowers, which are blue, from the tops of its naked 
branches. The lower leaves are petiolate, biternate, {mooth, 
glaucous underneath ; the upper digitate. ‘This plant grows 
wild in England, and in moft parts of Ewope; and varies 
much not only in the colour of its flowers, but in the num- 
ber of its piltils and neGtaries. The varieties to be found 
in gardens, are a. fingle garden columbine; 8. double- 
flowered columbine; y. double inverted columbine; 3. rofe 
columbine; «. A. degener virefcens of Ray, Parkinfon, &c. 5 
¢. {tarry columbine ; ». Siberian columbine. The common 
columbine has been eiteemed for its medicinal virtues ; and 
for this purpofe every part of the plant has been ufed: but 
judging from its fenfible qualities, there feems little or no 
foundation for its fuppofed medical properties, although 
Linneus has afiirmed that children have lott their lives by an 
over dofe of it. 3. A. alpina; Alpine columbine ; neétaries 
ftraight, fhorter than the lanceolate petal. It has been 
doubted by fome botanilts, whether or not this is a variety 
of the A. vulgaris, from which it differs in having larger 
flowers, though its ftem and leaves are {maller than thofe of 
the common columbine. A native of the Alps, and alfo 
faid to have been found in Weftmoreland ; cultivated by 
Miller, in 1731. Bienmal. 4. A. Canadenfis ; Canadian 


. columbine ; ne¢taries ftraight ; ftamens longer than the 


corolla; root perennial ; {tems very flender, reddifh ; lower 
leaves bitcrnate, irregularly divided, the extreme lobes 
blunt ; the upper lobes fimply ternate, toothed, or perfe@tly 
entire; the uppermolt fimple, lanceolate, acuminate; the 
corollas yellow within and red on the outfide. A native of 
the northern parts of America. Miller, fig. t. 47. Intro- 
duced here by Mr. John Tradefcant, fen. before the year 
3640. 5. A. viridiflora ; green-flowered columbine ; nec- 
taries ftraight, thickened, anda little bent at the tip ; ftamens 
nearly equal to the corolla; root perennial; ftems a foot 
high or more, flightly angular, villofe ;- petals pale green, 
wrinkled, fhorter than the borders of the neétaries; which 
are of a greenifh yellow within, and brownifh on the outfide ; 
ftamens only half the length of the corolla; ityles longer 
than the corolla. A native of Siberia, where it was found 
by Pallas. 

Propagation and culture. Thefe plants are all raifed by 
fowing the feeds, or parting the old roots, but the former 1s 
chiefly praétifed ; for the old roots are very apt to degenerate, 
and produce plain flowers. The feeds fhould be fown in 
Anugutt or September, in a nurfery-bed. The fpring follow- 
ing the plants will appear, when they fhould be conftantly 
cleared from weeds, and occafionally refrefhed with water. 
Towards the latter end. of May, thefe plants will be ftrong 
enough to tranfplant into a bed of good freth earth ; and in 
the following autumn, the roots fhould be carefully taken 
up and planted in the borders of the flower-garden, where 
they will flower the fucceeding fpring. To prevent the 
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plants from degenerating, the flower ftem fhould be cut off 
as the flowers begin to wither. In order to keep up a fuc- 
ceffion of good flowers, frefh feeds fhould be fown every 
year, obferving, not to fow thofe that are produced from 
lain flowers. See Miller’s Di&. by Martyn. 

AQUILEIA, in Ancient Geography, Aquilea, an. ancient 
and a large city of Italy, fituate on the fea coaft at the 
entrance of the Sinus Tergeltinus, or gulf of Trielte, was 
built, according to Strabo (1. v.), by the Romans, in order 
to reftrain the barbarians; and a Roman colony was con- 
du&ed thither between the firft and fecond Macedonian 
wars. It was wathed, fays Pliny (H.N. 1. iit.c. 18.), by the 
two rivers Natifo and Turrus. It was augmented, according 
to Livy (I. xliit. c. 17.), by 1500 families, by a decree of the 
fenate ; and afterwards, as Herodian (1. vii. c.r1)informs us, 
became a celebrated emporium. Julian afcribes its name 
to the augury of an eagle (aguila) at the time of building it: 
Voffius deduces it from the abundance of its waters, as if it 
were ‘ Aquilegia ;” but the appellation was more probably 
derived from aquila, the eagle, which was the ftandard of 
the Romans, who had long encamped in this place. Strabo 
(ubi fupra) fays, that the harbour, at the mouth of the 
Natifo, was at the diftance of 60 ftadia from the city, fo 
that fhips of burden were towed up the river. This city 
was of fuch importance, that it was one of the firft places 
which the partifans of Vefpafian took poffeffion of A. D. 69. 
In the year 166, the emperors Marcus Aurelius and Verus 
wintered there, previoufly to their taking the field againft 
the Marcomanni; who, having defeated Vindex, the pre- 
torian prefect, in 170, entered Italy, and approached Aqui- 
leia. In 238, it was befieged by the troops of Maximin, 
who demolifhed its fuburbs and beautiful vineyards, and em~ 
ployed the timber of the buildings, in the engines and 
towers with which the city was on every fide affaulted. 
It was defertded, however, by the invincible conftancy of 
the citizens, and the army of Maximin was repulfed in 
repeated attacks, his machines were deftroyed by thowers of 
artificial fire; and the generous enthufiafm of the Aquileians 
was exalted into a confidence of fuccefs by the opinion that 
Belenus, their tutelar deity, combated in perfon in the pre- 
fervation of his diftrefled worfhippers. The Celtic deity; 
fuppofed to be Apollo, received, under that name, the thanks 
of the fenate; and a temple was likewife erected to Venus 
the bald, in honour of the women of Aquileia, who had 
parted with their hair to make ropes for the military enginess 
In 452, Attila invaded Italy, and befieged Aquileia with an 
innumerable hoft of barbarians. On this oceafion, the walls 
of the city were affaulted by a formidable train of battering 
rams, moveable turrets, and engines that threw ftones, darts, 
and fire; and the monarch of the Huns employed thé 
forcible impulfe of hope, fear, emulation, and intereft, to 
fubvert this only barrier which delayed his conqueft of 
Italy. Aquileia was, at that period, one of the richelt, the 
molt populous, and the ftrongeft of the maritime cities of the 
Adriatic coaft. After an ineffectual fieze of three months, 
Attila was compelled, by the want of provifions, and ths 
clamours of his army, to relinquifh the enterprife, and to 
iffue orders for this purpofe; but as he rode round the 
walls, penfive, angry, and difappointed, he obferved a ftork 
preparing to leave her neft in one of the towers, and to fly 
with her infant family towards the country. He feized, 
with the ready penetration of a ftatefman, this trifling inci+ 
dent which chance had offered to fuperftition, and exclaimed; 
in a loud and cheerful tone, that fuch a domettic bird, fo 
conitantly attached to human fociety, would never have 
abandoned her ancient feats, unlefs thofe towers had been 
devotedi 
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devoted to impending ruin and folitude. The favourable 
omen infpired an aflurance of victory; the flege was re- 
newed and profecuted with frefh vigour ; a large breach was 
made in the part of the wall from whence the flork had 
taken her flight ; the Huns mounted to the affault with ir- 
refiltible fury ; and the fucceeding generations could {earcely 
difcover the ruins of Aquileia. Gibbon’s Hilt. vol. vi. 
>». 122—124. 

This place, formerly fo rich and flourifhing, is now known 
only by its ruins; and is reduced into a mean village, 
whence the patriarch of Aquileia derives his title: but as 
the territory of Aquileia belonged to the houfe of Aultria, 
this houfe, and alfo the Venetians, pretended to nominate 
the patriarch. However, in 1751, the pope fupprefled this 
patriarchate, and erected Udino, where the patriarch had 
ufed to refide, into an archbifhopric for the Venetians, and 
Goritia, or Goritz, a town of Carniola, into an archbifhopric 
for the houfe of Auftria. Aquileia is diftant 18 miles 
S.S. W. from Goritz, and 20 S. from Friuli. _N. lat. 45° 
55’. E. long. 13° 30’. 2 

Aquiteta, Aquapendente, a {mall town of Italy, in Etru- 
ria, S. E. of Florentia. The name of guileia has been alfo 
fometimes applied to Forum Julii (Cividad del Friul), the 
more recent capital of the Venetian province. 

AQUILICIA, in Botany. See Lesa. 

AQUILICIUM, or Aquzticium, in Antiquity, a fa- 
crifice celebrated among the Romans, in time of exceflive 
droughts, to obtain rain of the gods. 

Danet calls this aguiliciana. ‘The priefts who officiated at 
it were denominated aguilices, quia aquam eliciebant, becaufe 
they brought down water: but where he finds this new or- 
der of prielts, he does not tell us. 

AQUILIFER, from aquila, eagle, and fero, T bear, among 
the Romans, an enfign-bearer, who carried the ftandard on 
which the eagle was reprefented. 

AQUILINE, fomething belonging to an eagle. Hence, 
aquiline nofe denotes an hooked nofe, or fuch as is like the 
beak of an cagle; called alfo a hawk’s nofe. 

AQUILO, is ufed by Vitruvius for the north-eaft wind 
or that which blows at 45° from the north towards the eaift 
point of the horizon. 

The poets gave the name agui/o to a ftormy wind dreaded 
by the mariners. 

AQUILONDA, in Geography, a large lake of Africa, 
in Ethiopia, at the foot of the mountains of the fun, on the 
confines of Congo and Angola. 

AQUILONIA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Italy, 
in Apulia, fituate in the road from Beneventum to Venufia. 
It belonged to the Samnites. This is alfo the name of 
another town in Apulia, in the road from Beneventum to 
Canufium, between Equus Tullicus to the fouth-weft, and 
fEce to the north-eaft. 

AQUILUS, among the Ancients, a dark or dufky co- 
lour, approaching to black. 

Hence fome of the heathen gods were called di aguili, 

. d. nigri. 

AQUIMINARIUM, in Antiquity, a kind of luftral 
veffel wherein the Romans carried their holy water for ex- 
plation, and other religious offices. ' 

AQUINAS, Tuomas, in Biography, a famous {cho- 
laftic divine, a defcendant of the illuftrious family of Aquino 
in the Terra di Lavora, in Italy, was born at Aquino in 
the year 1224. He was fent, at five years of age, for edu- 
cation to Mount Caffino, and from thence he was removed to 
the univerfity of Naples. Here he acquired that ftrong pre- 
dileGion in favour of a retired and ftudious life, which in- 
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duced him to enter himfelf, without the knowledge of his 
parents, among the Dominicans, in the order of the preach- 
ing friars. Hs mother was peculiarly folicitous to divert 
his defign, and wifhed to obtain an interview with him for 
this purpofe; but the monks were as anxious to retain him; 
and in order to prevent the effect of his mother’s perfuafion, 
removed him from one place to another, that fhe might have 
no opportunity of feeing him. At length, whillt they 
were conducting him to Paris, her other fons feized him 
and conveyed him to her caftle, where he was confined for 
two years. Notwithflanding all his mother’s importunities, 
his purpofe was fixed; and for the accomplifhment of it, he 
let himfelf from a window by night; and aided by his 
Dominican brethren, he efeaped to Naples. In the year 
1244, he was conducted by the matter of the Teutonic 
order to Paris; and after fome fay there, he removed to 
Cologne, and became a difciple of the famous Albert. Un- 
der this eminent preceptor, he was affiduous in his applica- 
tion, and made great attainments. His filence, however, 
and apparent ftupidity, induced his fellow-itudents to call 
him by the contemptuous appellation of the ‘dumb ox ;?? 
but Albert, more penetrating than they, faid, ‘ this ox, if 
he begin to bellow, will fill the whole world with his roar- 
ing.” Accompanying Albert to Paris in 1246, he remain- 
ed as a ftudent in that univerfity till 1245. At length 
Aquinas, having made himfelf mafter of the dialeétics, phi- 
lofophy, and theology of the age, became, at 24, an eminent 
teacher at Paris; and in 1255, obtained the degree of 
doétor in divinity. Such was his diltinguifhed reputation, 
that he was honoured by the peculiar attention of princes 
and of popes. On one occafion, as he was dining with 
Louis IX. of France, called St. Louis, his thoughts were 
bufily employed on the obje€tions of the New Manichzans 
again{t the orthodox faith, and ftriking the table with his 
hand, after mufing a long time in filence, he fuddenly ex- 
claimed, “this is a decifive anfwer to the Manichzans.’? 
Upon a vifit to Rome, whilft he was in the clofet of pope 
Innocent IV., an officer brought in a bag of money, pro- 
cured by the fale of abfolutions and indulgences: “* You 
fee, young man,”’ faid the pope, * the age of the church 
is paft, in which fhe faid, fiver and gold have I none :?? 
Aquinas, replied, “True, holy father; but the age is 
alfo paft, in which fhe could fay to a paralytic, rife up and 
walk.” In1263, he returned to Italy, and was appointed 
rector of his order in the Roman province ; and he conti- 
nued to diftinguifh himfelf as a public preceptor in f{cholaftic 
theology in feveral of the chief univerfities of that country. 
He was offered the archbifhopric of Naples by pope Clement 
1V., but declined accepting a’charge fo weighty ; and when 
the univerfity of Paris, at a general chapter of the order 
held at Florence in 1272, demanded his return, he was de- 
tained by Charles, king of the Sicilies, and appointed pro- 
feflor of theology at Naples, with a monthly allowance of 
an ounce of gold as his penfion. Being fummoned to a ge- 
neral council held at Lyons in 1274, in order to prefent a 
book which he had written by order of pope Urban IV. for 
refuting the errors of the Greek church, he was feized, 
in his way through Campania, with a violent diforder; and 
died in the monattery of Foffa Nova, in the diocefe of Ter- 
racina, in the year 1274. After his deceafe, the whole 
weftern world began to load him with honours. The Do- 
minican fraternity removed his body to Touloufe; pope 
John XXII. canonized him; Pius V. gave him the title 
of The fifth dogtor of the church ;”? by others he was 
denominated “the angel of the {chools,” “the eagle of 
divines,” and “the univerfal and angelic doctor ;” ei 
the 
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the vulgar believed that many miracles were wrought at his 
tomb ; and it was faid that the foul of Auguftine had paffed 
into Thomas Aquinas. His writings were held in the 
higheft eftimation ; and his name was aflumed, in the next 
century, by a fect, who, under the appellation of Thomitts, 
Jong occupied the field of controverfy with the Scotilts, fol- 
lowers of Duns Scotus, in various metaphyfical and theolo- 
gical queftions. 

Notwithftanding all the extravagant praifes and honours 
which were lavifhly bellowed on Thomas Aquinas, it is 
certain, that his learning was almoit wholly confined to fcho- 
Jaftic theology, and that he was fo little converfant with 
elegant and liberal {tudies as not to be even able to read the 
Greek language. For all his knowledge of the Peripatetic 
philofophy, which he fo liberally blended with theology, he 
was indebted to the defective tranflations of Ariftotle, which 
were fupplied by the Arabians; but he obtained from fome 
unknown perfon a more accurate verfion of his philofophical 
writings. Adopting the general ideas of the age, that 
theology is beft defended by the weapons of logic and meta- 
phyfics, he mixed the fubtlcties of Ariltotle with the lan- 
guage of {cripture and of the Chriftian fathers; and, after 
the manner of the Arabians, framed abftrufe queftions with- 
out end upon various topics of fpeculative theology. Upon 
the whole, his talents and indultry, which under better di- 
re€tion might have been ufefully employed, were mifapplied 
to fubtleties, which tending neither to enlighten the under- 
ftanding nor to improve the heart, mutt be pronounced alto- 
gether ufelefs. His writings are numerous: but the moft 
celebrated are his “‘ Summa Theologie,”? or fummary of 
theology, which was received with great applaufe, and ufed 
as a text book of high authority in the inftruction of youth ; 
of this the fecond fetion, treating of morals, may be read 
with advantage ; and his ‘* Commentaries upon the works of 
Arniftotle.” A colleGion of his works was publifhed, in fe- 
venteen folio volumes, at Venice, in 1490; at Nuremburg, 
in 1496; at Rome, in 1570; at Venice, in'15943; and 
at Antwerp, in 1612. The “ Summa Theologiz,” has 
feparately paffed through feveral editions, as at Cologne, in 
1604; Antwerp, 16243; Paris, 1638. But as neither the 
matter nor the ftyle of the angelic do€tor is much fuited to 
modera tafte, his writings have funk into negleé& and obli- 
vion. Lord Herbert, in his life of Henry VIII., fays, 
that one of the chief reafons that induced him to write 
egainft Luther, was his having fpoken contemptuoufly of 


Aquinas. Cave. Hilt. Lit. vol. it. p. 306, &c. Brucker’s 
Hit. Phil. by Enfield, vol. ii. p. 372, &c. Nouv. Dict. 
Hiftor. 


AQUINO, Puitip, a learned Jew, was converted to 
the Chriltian faith, and baptized at Aquino his native place. 
whence he derived his name. The clergy of France al- 
lowed him a penfion. Such was his knowledge of the He- 
brew language, that Le Jay entrnited him with the charge 
of printing and correéting the Hebrew and Chaldez texts 
of his polyglot bible. He was the author of feveral works ; 
but the principal was his * DiGionarium Hebreo Chaldzo- 
Thalmudico-Rabbinicum,” printed in folio, at Paris, in 1629. 
His fon, Lewis Aquino, was alfo very learned in the orien- 
tal languages, and has left feveral rabbinical works. His 
grandion, Antony Aquino, was firft phyfician to Louis 
XIV. Nouv. Di&. Hiftor. 

Aquino, Aguinum, in Geography, a town of Italy, in 
the kingdom of Naples and territory of Lavora ; thirteen 
miles 5. 5S, E. from Sora. It was the birth-place of Ju- 
venal and of Thomas Aquinas. It was formerly a large mu- 
nicipal town, and a Roman colony ; but the emperor Con- 
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rade ruined it; and it is now reduced to about thirteen 
houfes. There are fome remains of a theatre and amphi- 
theatre, which indicate its former grandeur. N. lat. 41° 
32’. E. long. 14° 30%. 

AQUIQUI, in Zoology, the name of a particular {pecies 
of monkey, called by the people of Brafil, the king mon- 
key, as being much larger than all the other monkies. It 
is the Sim1a Beclzebulotf Linnzus. 

AQUITANT, in Ancient Hifory, a people of Gaul, 
fituated between the Garonne and the Pyrenees. Czxfar 
diftinguifhes the Aquitani from the Celte or Gauls - 
and, in reality, they were a different nation, and derived 
their origin from Spain. They were diltributed in various 
diftriéts ; but that which preferved the name, was fituated 
at the foot of the Pyrenees, where are now found Bearn 
and the diocefe of Auch. The Aquitani were rich, as they 
poffeffed many mines, and an extenfive commerce both by 
fea and land; hence they became corrupt and effeminate ; 
and in this {tate the Romans found them; and thouch they 
made many efforts for refifting the attacks of thefe conque- 
rors, they were at laft compelled to fubmit in common 
with the cther Gauls. 

AQUITANIA, Gallia Aquitanica, or Provincia Aqui- 
tanica, in Ancient Geography, a confiderable province of 
Tranfalpine Gaul, Gallia Comata, or Gaul properly fo 
called. Some have fuppofed that it derives its name 
from the abundance of waters which the Romans 
found in this country. Aquitania, in the time of Julius 
Cefar, was bounded by the Pyrenees and the Garumna or 
Garonne: Auguitus extended it to the Liger or Loire. 
From his time it comprehended two provinces, known 
afterwards by the names of Aquitania Prima and Secunda; 
to which, in the time of Honorius, was added a third 
province, which had formerly been denominated Novem-po- 
pulania. quitania Prima was bounded on the north by the 
Aureliani ; on the eaft, by the Senones, /Edui, and Seguifi- 
ani, the Helvii, and the Volex Arecomici; on the fouth 
by the Volez Arecomici, the Umbranici, and the Tolo- 
fates; and on the weit, by the Nitiobriges, the Petroconi,. 
and the Pictones. It extended about 84 leagues from north 
to fouth, and in its greateft breath about forty. Its 
chief city was Avaricum, afterwards Bituriges, and now 
Bourges. Aguitania Secunda, fituate towards the fea, had 
on the north the river Liger; on the eaft, the Bituriges, 
Lemovices, and Cadurci; on the fouth, the Vefales, and 
Cecofates ; and on the weft, the ocean, It comprehended 
the Meduli on the left of the Garumna, towards its mouth. 
Its length was fixty-three leagues, and its greateft breadth 
forty. Its metropolis was Burdigala, now Bourdeaux., 
Aquitania Tertia, or Novem-populania, was bounded on the 
north by the Bituriges Vivifci; on the eaft by the Nitio- 
briges and Volcz Teétofages; on the fouth, by the Pyre- 
nees; and on the weft, by the fea. It was about forty 
leagues long and as many broad. The firl two provinces, 
viz~ Aquitania Prima and Secunda, were conquered by 
Cefar; the third by his lieutenants. When the emperor 
Honorius was under a necefiiry of furrerdering to the Vifi- 
geths that part of Gallia Narbonnenfis, which was after- 
wards called Septimania, they foon took poffeffion of the» 
three provinces of Aquitania, and retained them till the 
time of Clovis, A.D. 486. Aquitania, after having un- 
dergone many revolutions, was erected into a kingdom in 
778; by Charlemagne, and afterwards reduced into a duke- 
dom by Charles the Bald. Aquitania, or Aquitaine, in 
Jater times, has been included between the Loire, the ocean, 
and the Pyrenees, and comprehended Guienne and Gafcony, 
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AQUIZEBA, in Geography, a river of Spain, which 


tuns mito the Orio, below ‘Tolota, in Guipufcoa. 
_ AQUSA, in Geography, a port on the fouth fide of the 
ifland of Candia. N. lat. 35° 3’. E. long. 24° 55/. 

AQUULA, the name of a diforder of the eyes, called 
alfo hyddatis. 

AR. See Aar. 

AR, called alfo Areopolis, Ariel of Moab, and Rabbath- 
Moab, in Scripture Geography, the capital of the Moabites, 
on one fide of the river Arnon, oppofite to droer on 
the other, in Arabia Petraa. St. Jerom fays, that 
this city was deltroyed by an earthquake, when he was 
young. 

Ara thuribuli, the Altar of incenfe, in Aftronomy, a fouth- 
ern conflellation, pot vilible in our hemiiphere, confitting, 
according to Ptolemy, of feven ftars; and according to 
Sharp’s Catalogue, annexed to that of Mr. Flamiteed, of 
nine {tars. 

ARA, Cape, in Geography, anciently Neptunium promonto- 
rium, is the molt fouthern cape of Arabia Fclix, forming 
with the coat of Ajan, in Africa, the flraights of Babel- 
mandel. 

Ara Amoris, in Ancient Geography, a cape of Ethiopia, 
upon the Arabian gulph, according to Ptolemy. 

Ara Cefaris, Arfago, a place of Italy in Infubria, ten 
miles north of Melodunum. 

Ara flavia, a colony of Germany, noticed on a medal 
of Domitian. 

Ara Fovis Montani, a place near the ifthmus of the 
Thracian Cherfoneftis, between Ptelog and Leucé-AG@Eé. 

Ara Fovis Panomphai, a place in the Troade, between 
the Sigean and Rhetian promontories. 

Ara Lugdunenfis, an altar confecrated to Auguftus by 
fixty cities of Gaul, in the year of Rome 742, upon the 
point of land formed by the confluence of the Rhone and 
Saone ; called by the writers of the middle age Attanacum, 
now the point of Annai. Dion Caffius informs us, that in 
his time, two centuries after Auguitus, the altar, and the 
honours rendered to this emperor, fubfifted. Juvenal men- 
tions it in his firft fatire, v. 44. 

Ara Palladis, an iflaid of the Arabian gulph, mentioned 
by Ptolemy. 

Ara Tutila, an ancient city on the eaftern fide of the 
ifland of Corfica, according to Ptolemy. 

Ara Ubiorum, Gots-berg, a place of Gaul, in Germania 
Secunda, now occupied either by Cologne or Bonn. In 
this place the Roman Legion, called prima legio, was en- 
camped. 

ArA parva, the litle altar, a denomination in the Ancient 
Surgery, given to an elegant kind of bandage, faid to have 
been invented by Softratus. 

Ara, in Geography, a river of Spain, which joins the 
Cinca at Ainfa in Arragon. 

Ara, in Ichthyology, a name by which the Linnean fpe- 
cies of ScomBer, Yrachurus, has been called by Kempf. 
jap. i. pl. ii. fig. 5. Vide Donov. Brit. Fifhes. 

Ara, in Ornithology, a generic name given by Bniffon, 
Buffon, and others, to fome birds which belong, in the 
Linnzan arrangement, to the genus Psirtacus; thus, for 
example, Psitracus Macao of Linneus and Gmelin is 
called Ara Brafilienfis by Briflon, Ara premier by Fermin, 
and Ara rouge by Buffon; in like manner alfo, Psirracus 
Aracanga Linn. is Ara Famaicenfis of Briflon, and Petit 
Ara rouge of Buffon; Psrrracus afer, Linn. Ara noir 
of Buffon; Psirracus ceruleus, Ara Famaicenfis cyanco- 
crecea of Briffon, &e. 
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Axa, is alfo a fynonym of Cucurus tahitius of Gme- 
lin, a bird that inhabits the Socicty Ifands, and is called 
by the natives Ara wereroa, Vide Cook’s Voyages. 

ARAB, or Arantan horfe, See Horse. 

Aras, in Scripture Geography, a town of Paleftine, be- 
longing to the tribe of Judah. Jofh. xv. 52. 

Axas, in Geography, a town of Afia, in Arabia Deferta,. 
in the country of Najed or Nedfched ; one of the moft 
ancient of this country, and perhaps of Afia, 

ARABA, a town of Perfia, in Segeftan, between the 
city of this name and Candahar. Some have thought that 
this is the ancient town of Ariafpe, the capital of Dran- 
giana.—Alfo a river of Perfia, which ferves as a nominal 
boundary towards Hindottan. 

Arasa, in Ancient Geography, a city of Ethiopia, fituate, 
according to Pliny, on the bank of the Nile. 

ARABAH, in Scripture Geography, a town of Palefline, 
belonging to the tribe of Benjamin. Jofh. xviii. 18. 

ARABAN, in Geography, a {mall town of Afia, on the 
river Kabur, in Diarbekir, in the Tuikifh government of 
Urfa or Raca. 

ARABANT, from aro, J plough, in Law, ad curiam 
domini, was a term applied to thofe who held by the te- 
nure of ploughing and tilling the lord’s lands within the 
manor. ; 

ARABAT, in Geography, a {mall maritime town of 
Eurcpe, in the eaftern part of ‘Crim Tartary, on the bor- 
ders of the fea of Azof, fouth of Bacha-ferai, and fixty 
miles fouth-eaft of Perekop. In 1771, it was aflaulted 
and taken by the Ruffians, under the conduét of prince 
Ti{chibaloff. Mott of the befieged were put to the {word, and 
the reft made prifoners of war. 

ARABAZARI, a town of Afiatic Turkey, in the pro- 
vince of Caramania, fixteen miles north-ealt of Alameh. 

ARABEIA, or Arseta, in Ancient Geography, a town 
of Sicily, mentioned by Silius Italicus, |. xiv. v. 271. 


«© Sidonios Arbela ferox, et celfus Ictas.’? 


Thofe critics who would fubftitute Arbeia for Arbela, ins 
troduce the epithet ferax, denoting fertile, inftead of ferox. 
See Sil. Ital. ed. Drakenborch. in loc. 

ARAB-HISAR, in Geography, a town of Afiatic Tur- 
key, in the province of Natolia, twenty-eight miles north- 
weft of Mogla. 

ARABESQUE, or Moresque, denotes a ftyle of 
painting or of {culpture, fo called from the Arabians and 
Moors, who employed ornaments of this kind for want of 
human and animal reprefentations, which their religion pro~ 
hibited their ufing. Thefe ornaments are {till in practice 5 
but executed only in painting, and not in fculpture. Such 
are feen at the chateau of Meudon, that of Sceaux, of 
Chantilly, at the Menagerie, and at Trianon, painted by 
Audran ; and, in fhort, at the feats of various noblemen, 
&c. at home and abroad. erin, Gillot, and Vateau, like- 
wife excelled in this fpecies of decoration, which ‘has fur- 
nifhed models for tapeftry at the Gobelins and La Savonerie, 
as hangings in the royal private »partments, to which this 
fort of ornament is adapted, and no where elfe. Accord- 
ingly the beft archite&ts have only made ufe of them in re- 
tiring rooms, or at moft in {mall apartments, treating with 
contempt the bad tafte of thofe artifts, who are profufe of 
thefe chimerical and imaginary ornaments in apartments 
that demand gravity, inftead of preferring the real and beau- 
tiful produétions of nature. 

Arabefe is wfed by Stephen Riou, efq. in his book on ar- 
chiteéture, to denote that ftyle of building which is wulgariy 
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called Modern Gothic, which he alfo terms Saracenic and 
Morefe ; the introduGion of which he aferibes to the Moors, 
or, which he fays is the fame thing, to the Arabians or Sa- 
racens, who have expreffed, he adds, in their architecture, 
the fame tafle as in their poefy, which are both falfely deli- 
cate, crowded with fuperfluous ornaments, and often very 
unnatural. ‘his maoner of building, he fays, was intro- 
duced into Europe through Spain. The crufades gave the 
Chriftians an idea of Saracenic architecture, which they 
afterward imitated. Sir C. Wren difiingnithes the heavy 
Gothic as Anglo-Saxon, the lixhter as Arale/c. 

ARABI, gulf of Gl, in Geography, called alfo Gy/is or 
Zygis, a {mall gulf on the coalt of Barbary, between the 
coalts of Barca and thofe of Ezypt. 

ARABIA, in Ancient and Afodern Geography, a confider- 
able country of Afie, which, taken in its largelt extent, 
lies between Ni lat. 12° 30’ and 31° 30’, and E. long. 
34° 14’ and 59° 14’, and forms one of the largelt penin- 
fulas in the world. It is bounded on the ea{t by the Eu- 
phrates, the Perfian gulf, and-the bay of Ormus, on the 
weit by Paleftine, part of Syria, the ilthmus of Suez, and 
the Red Sea, on the fouth by the ftraits of Babelmandel, 
and the Indian ocean, and on the north by part of Syria, 
Diarbekir, Irak, and Khuzeflan. Its northern limits, how- 
ever, are lefs {trongly marked than the others; for in both 
ancient and modern times, they afcend to an angle about 
100 miles to the eaft of Palmyra, which is not included 
in Arabia. In thefe parts, the proximity of the Euphrates 
to the Mediterranean forms a peninfula. Its length, elti- 
mated from the cape of Babelmandel to the extreme angle 
on the Euphrates, may be flated at about 1800 Britifh 
miles, and its mean breadth at about S00; or from the port 
of Jedda to the cape of Razal-Gad, not lefs than 1200. 
Its limits, however, have been either enlarged or contracted 
by various geographers, according to the times in which 
they wrote; fome having comprifed under the name of Ara- 
bia, (uch of the neighbouring countries as might perhaps be 
fubje& to fome particular tribes, and others detaching from 
it certaia diltridts fubmitted to a foreign dominion. Ac- 
cordingly the limits of the Proper Arabia reached no far- 
ther than the illhmus, extending from Ailah at the north 
point of the Arabian gulf to the extremity of the Perfian 
gulf, and the borders of the territory of Cufa; which traét 
of land was nearly comprehended by the Greeks under the 
appellation of Arabia Felix: and here the Arabs have 
been fettled almoft ever fince the flood. The eaftern geo- 
graphers affign Arabia Petrxa partly to Egypt and partly 
to Syria; and they call Arabia Deferta, the deferts of Sy- 
ria: but as the Arabs have for many ages reduced thefe two 
provinces, the Turks and Perfians now include themin Ara- 
biftan. ‘The ancients alfo afligned different limits to this 
large peninfula. Piiny extended it as far as the border of 
Commagéne, the northern part of Syria, on account of the 
miany Arabian colonies eftablithed there by Tigranes ; and 
Xenophon ineluded in it the greateft part of Mefopotamia: 
but, according to Ptolemy, the city of Phara, between the 
Elanitic and Heroopolitan gulfs, or rather a line paffing a 
little weftward of this city, near the diftriét of Heroopolis, 
was its boundary on the fide of Egypt. On the weit, it 
was terminated by Paleftine, part of Syria, the confines of 
Egypt, and the Arabian gulf; on the north, by the 
Euphrates, from the city of Thapfacus, near the borders 
of the Palmyrene, to the diftri€t of Idicara in Babylonia ; 
on the eait, by the Chaldean mountains and the Ferfian 
gulf; and on the fouth, by the Erythrean fea. The fame 
fituation and extent aré affigned to it by Diodorus and 
Strabo. Whatever be deemed its extent, it may juflly 
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be confidered as a peninfula, becaufe in the northern re- 
gion it is confined between the Euphrates and the Mediter- 
ranean. 

The revolutions of time have produced no change in its 
primitive dendmination; fiuce even in the ages bordering 
upon the deluge it was known by the name of Arabah; 
which fome derive from the Hebrew 478, arab, or ered, 
fignifying the qwo/?, a mixture, or merchandife, or traffic ; others 
from Jarab, the fon of Joktan, and grandfon of Eber; and 
others again from Arabah or Aibah, a diftriét of Tehama, 
inhabited by Ifhmacl. By the Syrians and many of the 
orientals, ic was called Arabiflan ; and, in our facred books, 
it is fometimes denominated the land of Cufh. Mofes him- 
felf ftyles the weflern Arabia, Arabah, which affords a 
{trong prefumption, that its original name was derived 
from its fituation: and when the Ithmaelites, who pofllefled 
it, gradually reduced the adjacent parts, they carried with 
them the appellation Arabah, and applied it to the whole 
peninfula. ‘Che firlt part of the peninfula of the Arabs was 
Givided into Kedem and Arabah, as we learn from {erjpture. 
Kedem comprehended the Arabia Felix and Arabia De- 
ferta of Ptolemy. Arabah correfponded to that country 
which was called, from Petra its metropolis, Arabia Petrea 
by Ptolemy ; Arabia Citerior, from its fitnation with re- 
fpeét to Italy, by Pliny ; and Arabia Vetus, by Stephanus 
and Vrocopius. Mofes, with a geographical accuracy that 
defies the feverity of criticifm, determines the boundaries of 
this kingdom, when he tells us, that on the fouth, it reached 
to the fea of Suph, or the Red Sea; on the welt, to 
Paran and Tophel; on the north, to Laban, Hatferoth, 
and Di-Zahab, that is, to the borders of Syria ; and on the 
eaft, to Kadefh-Barnea, about eleven days journey from 
Mount Horeb. As Arabah imports the qwe/f, fo Kedem 
does the ea/?: and thefe fignifications correfpond to the re- 
{peCtive fituation of thefe countries. The firft inhabitants 
of Arabah, or the weftern Arabia, were the Cafluhim, de- 
fcended from Mizraim, the Caphtorim, and the Horites, 
who occupied Mount Seir, before they were expelled from 
thence by Efau and his pofterity. Afterwards Ifhmael and 
his defcendants fettled here; and laft of all, the Edomites or 
Idumzans. Kedem, or the eaftern Arabia, was firft peo- 
pled by the fons of Joktan, who are reputed the aboriginal 
Arabians; though, in procefs of time, the Ifhmaelites 
fpread themfelves over this country. Some of the Cufhites 
alfo gained early poffeflion of part of it; and the children 
of Abraham by Keturah contributed, as facred hiftor; in- 
forms us, to augment the number of its inhabitants. 

Ptolemy feems to have been the firft who divided this pe- 
ninfula into Arabia Petrea, Arabia Deferta, and Arabia 
Felix; and fince his time this divifion has generally pre- 
vailed. 

Arabia Petrea, or the flony, was contiguous, on the eaft, 
to Syria and Arabia Delerta; on the weft, to Egypt and 
the ifthmus of Suez; on the north, to Paleftine, the lake 
Afphaltites, and Ccelofyria; and on the fouth to Arabia 
Felix. This tra&t did not admit of much cultivation, the 
greateft part of it being covered with dry fands and rocks 
(whence its name), interfperfed with fome fruitful fpots. Its 
metropolis was Petra: the other moft confiderable places 
noticed in feripture as belonging to this diftri€t were Paran, 
Duma, and Pithom. ‘The principal people that inhabited 
it were the Ifhmaelites, the Nabathzans, the Cedrai or 
Kedareni, and the Hagareni or Agareni. Of thefe the Tfh- 
maelites were the molt powerful, if they did not comprehend 
the whole of it. The moft remarkable places in this region 
were the town of Kolfum or Kolzom, the wildernefs of 
Shur, that of Sin, that of Sinai, the mounts Cafius and 
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Sinai, Eziongaber, the promontory of Paran, Adra, Elufa, 
Boltra, and Mocha. See the feveral articles. 

Arabia Deferta was bounded on the north by the Euphra- 
tes, feparating it trom Mefopotamia : on the welt, by Syria, 
Judea, and Arabia Petraea; on the eat, by Chaldwa and Ba- 
bylonia, or a ridge of mountains dividing it from thofe 
countries; and on the fonth, by Arabia Felix, from which 
it was disjoined by feveral ranges of hills. “The Cauchabeni, 
according to Ptolemy, inhabited that part of this province 
bordering upon the Euphrates, and the Batanzi occupied 
that which lay on the confines of Syria. The Agubent and 
Rhaabeni were placed more foutherly towards the frontiers 
of Arabia Felix, and near the Perfian gulf, the Orcheni. 
Near the Cauchabeni, on the borders of Babylonia, dwelt 
the Aftite, fuppofed by Bachart to have inhabited that tra& 
in which was the country of Job; and above the Rhaabeni 
were the Mafani, In the interior part were the Agrai; and 
in the mcuntainous region, near Chaldwa, were fituated the 
Marteni. ‘The towns of this diitriét, enumerated by Pto- 
lemy, if fuch they might be called, were places of no great 
importance. 

Arabia Felix was limited on the north by the provinces 
already mentioned; onthe fouth, by the Ery threan fea; 
on the eaft and welt by part of that fea, together with the 
Arabian and Perfian gulfs; and éorrefponded to that tract 
which the oriental geographers regarded as the proper pen- 
infula of the Araks. Strabo fays (1. xvii.) that, in his 
time, it was divided into five kingdoms, correfponding to 
the divifion of the proper Arabia into five provinces by the 
eaftern writers. The principal nations noticed by the an- 
cients in this province were the Sabei, Gerrezi, Minzi, 
Atramite, Maranite, Catabani, Afcite, Homerite, Sap- 
phorite, Omanite, Saraceni, Nabathai, ‘Thamydeni, and 
Bnizomenz. The mot remarkab!e places were Nyfa, Arga, 
Badeo, Pudni, Mufa, Ocelis, Arabie emporium or Aden, 
Mofcha or Mafkat, and Atamas portus or Cadhema. 

The beit eaftern writers have divided this peninfula into 
five provinces or kingdoms, namely Yaman, Hejaz, Te- 
hama, Naid, and Yamama. The province of 2aman or 
Yemen, fo called either from its fituation to the right hand 
or fouth of the temple of Mecca, or from the verdure of its 
foil, extends along the Indian ocean from the {traits of Ba- 
belmandel to cape Razal-Ghad or Rafalgat. It 1s bounded 
by part of the Red Sea-on the weit and fouth, and on the 
north by the town of Nairan, the Nagara of Ptolemy ; 
Hal or Haljo on the fea Al Kolzom, and Oman or Sohar ; 
and it is fubdivided into feveral lefler provinces as Hadra- 
maut, Shihr, Oman, Najran, and Mahra, of which Shihr 
alone produces the frankincenfe. This country has been 
famous, from a very remote period, for its fertility and riches, 
and the happinefs of its climate. The principal cities 
known to the ancients were Mocha, Aden, Sanaa the ca- 
pital of the province, and now reckoned the chief city of 
Arabia, Saba or Mareb, Shibam, Dhafar, and Oman or So- 
har. This province, known under the appellation of Arabia 
Felix, called by the Greeks mo/? happy, and formerly extolled 
for the verdure of its trees, the purity of its air, the flavour of 
its fruits, and the diverfity and abundance of its produts, ma- 
nifefts at prefent few traces of its ancient opulence ; infomuch 
that it is difficult to conceive how it has acquired the name of 
happy; being acountry where the greater part of the land re- 
mains without culture ; and, exficcated by burning heats, it is 
deftitute of inhabitants, excepting in places remote from the 
fea, where the mountains afford a refuge by their fhade. 
It may therefore be prefumed, that the articles of luxu- 
ry which it produces, and which polifhed nations have con- 
verted into wants, have given rife to the belief, that where- 
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ever fuperfluitics are found, there the neceffaries of life muft 
be enjoyed in abundance ; jut as the vulgar imagine, that 
the molt fortunate countries are thofe which produce gold, 
pearls, and diamonds. ‘lhis province, far lefs fertile than 
either Egypt or Syria, which lie at no great diftance, feems 
only to have ufurped the title of sappy, from a comparifon 
with the barren and indigent traéts that furround it. 

Haz, fo called becaufe it divides Najd from Tehama, is li- 
mited on the fouth by Yemenand Ychama; on the weit, by 
the fea Al Kolzom ; on the north, by the deferts of Syria ; 
and on the ealt, by the province of Najd. The chief towns 
ave Mecca, Medina, Taifa, Aidab, Yanbo, Madian, and 
Hejr. The foil in this province is more barren than that of 
Yemen, and it is fo parched as to afford neither water, nor 
fruits, nor genial harvelts; and yet fuperttitions credulity 
produces plenty, infomuch that a province, doomed by na- 
ture to fcarcity and want, is become the wealthieft and moft 
flourifhing of Arabia. It was known, in the earlief ages, 
under the name of the Madianite, or Arabia Petrea. It 
owes its opulence and celebrity to the towns of Mecca and 
Medina; the former having had the honour of giving birth 
to Mahomet; and the other boafling of having granted him 
an afylum, when, at the commencement of his miniftry, he 
wes obliged to retire from the {word of his perfecutors, 
Many honourable pretenfions add luftre to this province. Tt 
was here, according to report, that Abraham laid the foun- 
dations of the molt ancient temple in the world ; it was hi- 
ther that Ifmael, on being forced to quit the paternal 
roof, came to feek a fecond country; it was hither that 
Mofes, when a fugitive from Egypt, withdrew from the 
vengeance of thofe who wanted to punifh him for having 
killed the Egyptian ; here he married the daughter of Jethro, 
a prophet highly revered, who, asthe Arabians relate, gave 
uleful leffons to the leader of the Hebrews; in fhort, it is 
here that we behold the two mountains of Horeb and Sinai, 
where Jehovah gave laws to his people, amidft awful thun- 
der and lightning. It is from thefe illuftrious claims that a 
province, which offers to the fight only fands and rocks from 
whence flow bitter waters, eltablifhes its pre-eminence, and 
finds refources ever new ina glorious and profitable tradition. 

The province of Tehama, fo denominated from the vehe- 
ment heat of its fandy foil, and Gaur, from its low fitua- 
tion, is bounded on the weft by the Red Sea, and on the 
other fide by Hejaz and Yemen, extending almoft from 
Mecca to Aden. The Arabian geographers have fometimes 
confounded this province with Yemen and Hejaz. Abulfeda 
mentions feveral towns in Tehama, which muft have been 
undoubtedly of great antiquity, but unknown both to the 
Greeks and Romans. As the ground of this diftri@ is the 
loweft in Arabia, it abounds with fprings, which are an in- 
valuable treafure to a dry and parched region. 

The province of Najd or Neged, fignifying a rifing coun- 
try, lies between thofe of Yamama, Yemen, and Hejaz, and 
is bounded on the eaft by Irak. This elevated country 
prefents to the view only rocks and deferts, from whence 
men and animals are totally excluded, on account of the 
fcarcity of water, except in fome few more favoured dif- 
tricts, where the fhade of the mountains affords a defence 
againft the fcorching heat of the fun. : 

Yamama, called alfo Arud, from: its~ oblique fituation in 
refpeét of Yemen, is furrounded by the provinces of Najd, 
Tehama, Bahrein, Oman, Shihr, Hadramaut, and Saba. 
The chief city is Yamama, which gives name to the pro- 
vince ; and it was anciently called Jaw or Gjauva; it is par- 
ticularly famous for having been the refidence of Mahomet’s 
competitor, the falfe prophet Mofeilama. 

The inland parts of Arabia, occupied by the extenfive 
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province or defert called Neved, were, till of late years, al- 
moft utterly unknown. ‘The relations of travellers were 
confined to the coafls of that va{t country, to which, 
without doubt, their peregrinations were limited. Michaelis, 
the celebrated profeffor of Gottingen, propofed to the late 
king of Denmark, to find five able perfons to explore the 
territory and produétions of Arabia. Of thefe five Danes, 
four dying in the journey, M. Niebuhr, who had been ap- 
pointed to the geographical department, took upon him to 
execute the object of the expedition alone. rom the rela- 
tion which he publifhed in 1772, we fhall make fome ex- 
traéts. Of all the maps of Arabia that have hitherto been 
publifhed, this learned traveller gives the preference to that 
of M. D’Anville, publifhed in 1751, under the title of 
«Premiere Partie de la Carte de l’Afie, la Turquie, l’Ara- 
bie, Inde, & la Tartarie.”’? He colleéted a great number 
of inferiptions and medals in Cufic charaéters, to which he 
annexes the explications given by Mr. Reifke, profeffor at 
Leipfic. Among thefe antiques, he prefents one of bronze, 
on which appears the figure of the crofs, with the name of 
a caliph and a Turkifh legend. Our aftonifhment at this 
curious mixture will ceafe, on learning that the medal was 
itruck in a country that was, at the fame time, governed by 
the Greek emperors and the caliphs of Bagdad. 

Arabia is divided by the inhabitants themfelves into eight 
provinces, entirely independent on one another, viz. Yemen, 
on the fouth, towards the ftraits of Babelmandel, Hadra- 
maut, on the fhores of the Indian Ocean, Oman, on the 
fouth of the entrance of the Perfian Gulf, Hadsjar, or 
Hajar, the Héjer of M_ D’Anville, or Lahfa, Nedlied, or 
Neged, and Hedjas, or Hejaz. The territory of the Bedou- 
ins, or of the Arabs in the defert of Syria, may be reckoned 
a feventh province; and to this again may be added the 
Arabian cftablifhments on the fouthern coaft of Perfia. See 
the feveral articles. 

OF all the governments of Arabia, which is divided among 
numerous Imams and Sheiks, that of Yemen is the molt uni- 
form and beft regulated, and an idea of the reft may be 
formed from that of Yemen, defcribed by Niebuhr. The 
title of Imam, denoting Vicar, that is of Mahomet, is eccle- 
fiaftical; in Arabia it is confidered as fynonymous with 
Caliph, and Emir el Mumenin, or prince of the faithful. Its 
antiquity is not explained, but the hiftory of the Imams of Ye- 
men is very modern: and though they fometimes celebrate 
divine fervice, thef{tyle of Emir, which they themfelves affume 
‘on their coins, feems more proper and precife. The inferior 
governments are conducted by Sheiks, a term fignifying 
old men, and rarely blended with the ecclefiaftical character. 

The throne of Yemen is hereditary ; and the Imam, or 
Emir, an independent power, acknowledging no fuperior 
in fpiritual or temporal affairs. He poffeffes the prerogative 
of peace and war ; but cannot be called defpotic, as he cannot 
deprive even a Jew ora Pagan of life ; but the caufe mutt be 
tried before the fupreme tribunal of Sana, confifting of feveral 
Cadis, while he is only prefident. When an Emir fhews a 
defpotic difpofition, he is merely dethroned. ‘The next 
in rank are the Fakis, a title fo lax as feemingly only to imply 
gentlemen. The governors of diftri&ts are called Dolas; 
or, if fuperior in birth, Walis. The Dola correfponds in 
fome degree with the Turkifh Pafha. ‘The chief magiltrate 
of a {mall town without a garrifon is called Sheik; as a 
fuperior governor is fometimes called Emir, and in little 
villages, Hakim. The Bafkateb, or comptroller, is an 
officer who depends on the prince, and infpeéts the condu& 
of the Dola, and the management of the revenues. In each 
diftri& there is alfo a Cadi, who, like thofe in Turkey, are 
judges of ecclefiaftical and civil affairs ; and perhaps depend 


on the chief Cadi at Sana, as thole of Turkey do on the 
Mufti: but in Arabia the prince himfelf is the high prieft. 
His army, in peace, was computed at 4000 infantry, and 
1000 cavalry ; the foldiers being, as ufual in the eaft, with- 
out uniforms. ‘There is no navy, and the veffels.in ge- 
neral are very rudely conflru&ed, thofe of Yemen having 
fails made of matting. Yemen adopted the koran in the 
“th year of the Hegira. This fine province has at feveral 
times excited the ambition of Egypt, and been fubjccted 
to the Ottoman fultan. It fucceflively became a prey to 
Saladin, Guri, and Solyman ; but the love of liberty always 
triumphed in the mountains over the Ottoman arms. In 
1630, Khaffem, one of the independent Sheiks, forced the 
Turkifh Pafhas to quit the country ; and lf{mael, Ins fon, 
eftablifhed this happy revolution, and took on himfelf the 
office of Imam. 

The general afpe&t of Arabia, fays a modern geographer 
(Mr. Pinkerton), prefents a central defert of great extent, 
with a few fertile ** oafes,” or ifles, as in Africa; while 
the flourifhing provinces are thofe fituated on the fhores of 
the fea, which fupplies rain fufficient to maintain the vege= 
tation. In Yemen there are mountains of confiderable 
height, but chiefly barren and unwooded ; while the tem- 
perature and plants form a ftriking contraft with thofs of 
the plains; yet the want of rivers, lakes, and perennial 
ftreams, muft diffule ideas of flerility through the Arabian 
landfcape. In the. defe€t of rivers firitly belonging to 
Arabia, the Euphrates and Tigris, which pafs through 
Irak-Arabi, have been claimed by fome geographers ; and 
the Euphrates may be juftly confidered as an Arabian river. 
But in Arabia Proper, what are called rivers are mere tor- 
rents, which defeend from the mountains during the rains, 
and for a fhort period afterwards. Such is the Attan of 
Neged. The moft important river is probably that 
which arifes near Sana, and joins the Indian fea below 
Harjiah. The little river of Krim flows from Mahrah 
into the fame fea, and is followed by two or three brooks 
in Omon, or Oman. One or two {mall faline lakes occur 
in fituations encircled with hills, which prevent the efcape 
of the water. 

The chief range of mauntains feems to proceed in the 
dire@tion of the Red fea ; towards the north, not more than 
30 miles diftant, and fometimes in the fouth about 150; a 
circumftance which imparts extent and fertility to Yemen. 
The hills of Qman feem a continuation of thofe on the other 
fide of the Perfian gulf; and the ifles in the mouth of that 
gulf may be regarded as fummits of that range. In the 
country of Segar, commonly afcribed to Hadramaut, there 
isa range of hills remarkable for the product of frank-« 
incenfe. The direGtion of the other ranges cannot be ac- 
curately afcertained in the imperfeét geography of the 
country. In Arabia Petreais the celebrated mountain 
of Sinai, with its two fublime fummits of red granite. 

The agriculture of Arabia is employed in the production 
of wheat, maize, “ durra,”’ ora kind of millet, barley, beans, 
lentiles, and rape, with the fugar cane, tobacco and cotton. 
Rice feems unknown in Yemen, and oats throughout Ara- 
bia: the horfes being fed with barley, and the affes with 
beans. They alfo cultivate “ vars,’ a plant which dyes: 
yellow, and is exported in great quantities from Mocha to 
Oman; and “ fua,”? ufed in dyeing red; hkewife indigo. 
The wheat, in the environs of Mafkat, yields little more 
than ten for one; and in the beft cultivated diftriéts of 
Yemen, 50 to one ; but the durra fometimes much exceeds 
this ratio, yielding in the highlands 140, and in the Te- 
hama, or plain, from 200 to 400, By their mode of fowing: 
and watering this grain, the inhabitants of ‘Tehama reap. 
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three fucceffive crops from the fame field in the fame year. 
The plough is fimple, and the pick is ufed inflead of the 
fpade. The-principal exertion of the hufbandman’s in- 
dultry is to water the lands from the rivulets and wells, or 
by conducting the rains. Barley is reaped near Sana in the 
middle of July; but the feafon depends on the fituation. 
At Mafkat, wheat and barley are fown in December, 
and reaped in March; but durra is fown in Auguit, and 
reaped in the end of November. The Arabians pull up 
their ripe corn by the roots; but the green corn and grafs, 
as forage for the cattle, are cut with the fickle. In 
thrafhing their corn, they lay the fheaves down in a cer- 
tain order, and then lead over them two oxen dragging 
_a large ftone. 

The greater part of Arabia, being compofed of dry 
barren deferts of fand, either wholly deftitute of water, 
or furnifhing feanty {prings of that which is brackifh, 
prefents few objeéts to botanical inveitigation. The vege- 
tables in fuch diftrits, expofed to the vertical fun, and re- 
frefhed merely by nightly dews, belong for the moft part 
to the genera of aloe, mefembryanthemum, euphorbia, tta- 
pelia, and falfola. On the weltern fide of the Arabian 
defert, numerous rivulets, defcending into the Red Sea, 
diffufe verdure; and on the mountains from which they 
run, vegetation is more abundant. Hither many Indian 
and Perfian plants, diftinguifhed for their beauty or ufe, 
have been tranfported in former ages, and are now found in 
a truly indigenous ftate: fuch is the cafe probably with 
the tamarind, the cotton tree (inferior to the Indian), the 
pomegranate, the banyan tree or Indian fig, the fugar 
cane, and many fpecies of melons and gourds. Arabia 
Felix may peculiarly boaft of two valuable trees, namely, 
the coffee (coffza Arabica), found both cultivated and wild; 
and the amyris opobalfamum, which yields the balm of 
Mecca. OF the palms, Arabia poffefles the date, the cocoa 
nut, and the great fan palm. It has alfo the fycamore fig, 
the plantain, the almond, apricot, and peach, the papaw, 
the bead tree, the mimofa nilotica, and fenfitiva, and 
the orange. Among its fhrubs and herbaceous plants may 
be enumerated the ricinus, the liquorice, and the fenna, ufed 
in medicine ; and the balfam, globe amaranth, the white 
lily, and the greater pancratium, diftinguifhed for their 
beauty and fragrance. 

The mineralogy of Arabia is not very important. It has 
no native gold, nor avy filver, betides that which is mingled 
in the lead mines of Oman. Jn the northern diftridt of 
Yemen, called Saade, there are fome mines of iron, which 
is brittle. Its precious ftones haye been imported from 
Hindoftan ; its azates, called Mocha ftones, are brought 
from Surat, and the beit cornelians from the gulph of Cam- 
bay. Yemen, however, produces onyxes; a kind of Sar- 
conyx is found near Damar. Rock falt appears near 
Loheia ; and in Ajemen, Niebuhr hes obferved pentagonal 
pillars of falt, with bluifh alabatter, felenite, and vavious 
{pars ; but it does not appear that any of the gems are pro- 
duced in Arabia. The pearls and fpices, of which Arabia 
formerly boafted, were probably the produ&s of the Indies 
and the coalis of Africa, whither the Egyptians went to 
fetch them, in order to difperfe them among the nations of 
the weft ; and as it was their intereft to conceal the fource 
of their wealth, they chofe rather to have it thought that 
they traded to Arabia, where it was impoflible to pene- 
trate far, without imminent danger of death in the fands 
of the deferts. 

The principal riches of Arabia confift in flocks and herds, 
and efpecially thofe fpecies of animals that require only 
fucculent herbs for their nourifhment. The cow here yields 
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but little milk; and the flehh of the ox, which like her 
delights in fat pattures, is infipid and juicelefs. The wool 
and mutton of the fheep are coarfe. In the mountains of 
Arabia Petra is found the rock-goat. It is probable that 
Arabia, notwith{tanding the flerility of its Bt, was for- 
merly overftocked with cattle, fince that commodity formed 
a prime object of commerce with the neighbouring coun- 
tries ; neverthelefs it is a well-known fa&, that in all the 
torrid regions there is a greater confumption of fruits and 
vegetables than of fichh. Of all the animals of Arabia, the 
horfe claims the pre-eminence. According to Zimmerman 
(Zool. Geog. 1777, 4to. p. 140.), this animal is found wild 
in the extenfive deferts on the north of Hadi+maut : this 
might have been the cafe in ancient times, unlefs it fhould 
be thought more probable that the wild horfe of Tartary 
has pafled through Perfia, and has been only perfeéted in 
Arabia. The horles here are diltributed into two clafles, viz. 
the Kadi/chi, or common kind, whofe genealogy has not been 
preferved, and the Koch/ani, or noble horfes, whofe breed 
has been afcertained for 2000 years, proceeding, as their 
fables affert, from the ftalls of Solomon. They are reared 
by the Bedouins in the northern deferts between Baffora, 
Merdin, and the frontiers of Syria; and though they are 
neither large nor beautiful, their race and hereditary quali- 
tics being the only objects of eftimation, the prefervation 
of their breed is carefully and authentically witnefled ; and 
the offspring of a Kochlani ftallion with an ignoble race is 
reputed Kadifchi. Chefe will bear the greateft fatigues, and 
pals whole days without food, living, according to the Ara- 
bian metaphor, on air. They are faid to ruth on a foe 
with impetuofity ; and it is afferted that fome of them, 
when wounded in battle, will withdraw to a {pot where 
their mafter may be fecure; and if he fail, they will neigh 
for affitance. Accordingly their value is derived from their 
fingular agility, an extreme docility, and an uncommon at- 
tachment to their mafters. ‘The Arabian fteeds are fome- 
times bought at exceffive rates by the Englifh at Mocha. 
The duke of Newcattle afferts, that the ordinary price of 
an Arabian horfe is 1000, 2000, or even 3000l.; and that 
the Arabs are as careful in preferving the gencalegy of their 
horfes, as princes in recording that of their families: the 
grooms are very exact in regiftering the names of the fires 
and dams of thefe animals, and fome of them are of very 
ancient date in this {pecies of pedigree. It is affirmed that 
Arabian co’ts are brought up with camel’s milk. In this 
country there is alfo a fuperior breed of affes, in form and 
qualities approaching to the mule, and fold at high prices. 
Arabia, or Africa, feems to be alfo the native country of 
the camel. Niebuhr obferved camels of different kinds, and 
he feems to have decided the quettion concerning the dro- 
medary, by faying that this animal in Arabia and Egypt has 
always one hunch only, and can otherwife be fearcely dif- 
tinguifhed from the camel, but in being more lght and 
{peedy. The buffaloe feems to be unknown in this country: 5, 
and the cattle in general have a hunch on the fhoulder. 
Arabia is infefted with almott all kinds of ferocious bealts, 
that prefer burning fands and arid mountains to humid re-. 
gions: they fix their abode in the caves of the mountains, 
in the clefts of the rocks, or in dens which they dig for 
themfelves, The other animals are the jackal, or chacal ; 
the hyzena, towards the Perfian gulf and the defert moun- 
tains of Arabia Petra; numerous monkies in the woods 
of Yemen; the jerboa, or rat of Pharaoh, in Neged; and 
there are alfo antclopes, and wild oxen, with wolves, foxes, 
and wild boars, and the large panther, called in Arabia, 
“nemer,” and a {mall panther, called the ‘* fath.”’ The 
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yond the Euphrates. But if ferocious animals of various 
kinds exercife with impunity their ravages in the deferts, 
the mountains teem with other animals, which produce great 
advantages to commerce ; fuch as the civet-cat, the bezoar 
goat, the mufk-rat, and varicus others, which are divelted 
by nurture of their favage difpofition, and inured by habit 
to domeltic difcipline. 

Among the birds may be named the pheafant, common 
in the forefts of Yemen, and the grey partridge in the plains, 
belides all forts of commor poultry. On the coafts of the 
Red Sea, the fpecies of fea-fowls that live on fifh are nu- 
merous, and in an ifland of this fea are pelicans; in the 
deferts are oftriches; and the birds of prey in Arabia are 
eagles, falcons, vultures, and fparrow-hawks. <A bird of 
the thrufh kind, called by Mr. Forfkal, “turdus feleucus,”’ 
is very ferviceable in deltroying locufts, and is thought to 
come annually from Khorafan. It is denominated ‘ Sa- 
marman,”” or, ‘* Samarmog.’? Arabia abounds with Jand- 
tortoifes, which are eaten by the eaftern Chriftians in Lent ; 
feveral forts of lizards, and alfo of ferpents; and of the 
latter, the only fort that is formidable is that called 
« Batan,” which is {mall and flender, and {potted with 
black and white ; its bite is fo poifonous, that it occafions 
inftant death. The Red fea is ftored with a great variety 
of fifhes. Mr. Forfkal is faid to have obferved more than 
100 new {pecies; fome of which he could not rank ainong 
any of the known genera. The locults are very numerous ; 
and that fpecies which infefts Arabia is called by Mr. Forf- 
kal, “ Gryllus gregarius,”’ which he thinks to be different 
from the ‘ Gryllus migratorius”’ of Linnzus. All the Ara- 
bians, whether living in their native country or in Perfia, 
Syria, and Africa, are accuitomed to eat locufts; and they 
afcribe a peculiar delicacy to the red fort, which they 
efteem fatter and more fucculent than any of the others. 
TVhe fwarms of thefe infeéts darken the air, and ata di- 
{tance appear like clouds of {moke. In flying, their noife 
ig tremendous, and refembles that of a water-fall. When 
fuch a {warm falls up6n a field, it is foon confumed and 
defpoiled of its verdure. A {mall infe&t, named ‘ Arda,” 
(the * Termes fatale”? of Linnzus,) is another fcourge of 
Arabia, as well as of hot countries in general. Thefe live 
and work together like ants, and are very deftrutive to 
trees. The inhabitants of the country, for preferving their 
gardens from the depredation of thefe mifchievous infeés, 
f{urround their trees with fheep’s dung, the {mell of which 
the arda cannot endure. A fpecies of ¢ {colopendra’? tor- 
ments the Arabians, and affects thofe on whom it fixes with 
burning pains. Among the “ Tenebriones,” there is one 
{pecies which the women of Arabia and Turkey dig out of 
the filth of the garden; and they fwallow three of them 
fried in butter every morning and evening, in order to ac- 
quire that plumpnefs which is deemed in the eaft a beauty. 

The Red Sca is full of marine infe&ts ; and Mr. Forfkall, 
from a number of obfervations, inferred, that an immenfe 
number of thefe animals contribute to produce the reful- 
gence perceived at night in fea-water. The fhells of the 
Arabic gulf are numerous, and fome of them belong to rare 
fpecies. The moft beautiful is a “* pinna,’’ with fuperb co- 
lonrs. The Arabic gulf abounds with immenfe banks of 
coral ; fo that molt of the houfes in the Tehama are built of 
coral rock. Thefe rocks, rifing fometimes ten fathoms 
above the furface of the fea, are foft under the water ; and 
as they. are eafily wrought, they are preferred to all other 
flones for the purpofes of building. 

In the whole peninfula of Arabia the year has only two 
diftin& feafons, the dry and the rainy. ‘he latter com- 
Mences in the province of Yemen, about the middle of 


June, and terminates in September; but the fly is rarely 
covered with clouds for 24 hours at a time. At Mafkat, and 
in the eaftern mountains, it latts from the middle of Novem- 
ber to the middle of February ; and in Oman and Hadra~ 
maut, from the middle of February to the middle of April. 
Thefe regular rains are very beneficial, as they render the 
vallics lying among the mountains fertile and delightful. In 
the plains of Yemen rain is fometimes uncommon for a 
whole year; and in the dry feafon, a cloud is fearcely to be 
feen. The heat is no lefs fubjeét to variation, than the wet 
and cold. At Sana, in the mountains, it has never ex- 
ceeded 85° from the 18th to the 29th of July; whereas in 
Tehama, which is lower than Yemen, it has ftood at 98° 
from the 6th to the 20th of Auguft. It fometimes, though 
rarcly, freezes at Sana, while at Loheia the thermometer is 
at 86°. Hence the inhabitants of Yemen live as if they 
belonged to different climates; and even at a finall diflance 
are found fruits and animals which might indicate remote 
countries. The wind from the fea is generally moift, that 
from the interior deferts dry ; and in the northern deferts 
are chiefly perceived the difaltrous effects of the burning 
wind called Sam, Smam, or Samiel. The Arabs difcern its 
approach by an uncommon rednefs in the air; and to defend 
themfelves from the imminent danger, they throw theinfelves 
flat on the earth. The people of the ifle of Chandfi and of 
the Maredin, have nothing to dread from this deadly wind ; 
fleeping in the open air from the 18th of May to Oober, 
without feeling any inconvenience. 

Although the Arabians are ingenious and diligent, their 
manufactures are of little confequence. Even in Yemen, 
the works in gold and filver, and the coin itfelf, are pro- 
duced by Jewifh manufa@urers. In the whole country of 
Arabia there are neither wind-mills nor water-mills. The 
mufkets that are made in the country, warlike as the Ara- 
bians were formerly deemed, are mere matchlocks of mean 
fabric. At Mocha there is one glafs-houfe ; and in Yemen 
there are fome linen manufa&tures, chiefly coarfe. Among 
the chief vegetable produ&ts of Arabia, Niebuhr reckons 
aloes, myrrh, frankincenfe of an inferior kind, and coffee ; 
and alfo cocoa trees, pomegranates, dates, apricots, peaches, 
almonds, filberts, pears, figs, and tamarinds. But the beft 
frankincenfe, with f{pikenards, cinnamon, caflia, cardamums,. 
and pepper, are imported from Hindoftan. The orange 
trees are brought from Portugal, and the lemon from Italy ; 
the mangolteen and cocoa, with feveral others, are imported 
from Hindoftan. 

The commerce of Arabia was formerly very confiderable, 
as its ports facilitated a communication between the eaftern 
and weftern world. But fince the Portuguefe opened a paf- 
fage to India by the Cape of Good Hope, its intercourfe 
with Hindoftan has very much declined. 

The chief articles exported from Yemen are coffee, aloes, 
and myrrh (of which the belt is brought from Abyffinia), 
oliban (or an inferior kind of frankincenfe), fenna, ivory, and 
gold fiom Abyffinia. The European imports are iron, 
{teel, cannons, lead, tin, cochineal, mirrors, knives, fabres, 
cut glafs, and falfe pearls. Niebubr regards aloes and frank- 
incenfe (the latter chiefly from Hadramaut) as the only na- 
tive articles of commerce, before coffee came into ufe: The 
principal trading ports are Jidda or Gedda, the harbour 
of Mecca, Loheia, and Beit el Fakih, carrying on a confi~ 
derable trade in coffee ; Gezan, trading in fenna and coffee ; 
Hodeida, Mocha, Aden, Mafkat, Sur or Seger, Faitach and 
Datar, on the Arabian ocean; Bahrin and FE] Katif, in the 
gulf of Baffora; Baffora, &c. See the articles. 

Befides the maritime commerce, a confiderable traffic is 
carried on by land by means of the caravans of aiea and 
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Suez, which bring hither velvets, fattins, armoifins, and all 
forts of rich ttuffs; faffron, mercury, vermilion, &c. 3 and 
take in return, partly the natural produéts of the country, 
partly manufactures, and partly the foreign mechandizes 
that have been brought from the Indies, from Aleppo, and 
from Europe. Niebuhr obferves, that the trade on the 
coatt of the Red Sea cannot be advantageous to any nation 
that has not fettlements in India. The Avabians, he fays, 
make no ule of the produétions of Europe. It will be, 
therefore, neceflary to fupply them with India goods, and 
to take coffee in return, which can be bought cheaper from 
fhips which take it in merely to avoid returning empty. 
There is, however, a great quantity of iron fold in Arabia, 
which the Englifh purchafe chiefly from the Danes. This 
ingenious traveller cautions flrangers again{t the knavery of 
the Mahometan brokers ; and he recommends their apply- 
ing rather to the Banians, among whom are many very con- 
fiderable merchants, who are very honelt men. In his de- 
{cription of the extenfive country of Neged, he informs us, 
that the Arabs, who inhabit it, are not more inhuman to- 
wards ftrangers than the reft of their nation, nor lefs hofpi- 
table ; but as this country contains many little independent 
ftates, each governed by a Sheik, it may be eafily conceived 
that travellers here find little fecurity. Each prince endea- 
vours to get from them all he can; and as they are com- 
monly at war with each other, ftrangers are defpoiled by 
the firit, that his neighbours may not be the richer. Hence 
opulent foreign merchants cannot hazard their caravans in 
thefe regions ; and thofe that come from Oman and Lahfa 
to Mecca, are generally compofed of beggars, or people 
who wifh to pals for fuch; and the caravan which every 
year leaves Bagdad for Mecca, accompanicd with many rich 
Perfians, is, in proportion to its number, charged with fimi- 
lar expences and extortions with thofe of Turkey, Egypt, 
and Magreb, which pafs by Hejaz. Yet there is reafon 
to believe that the towns or Neged carry on a confiderable 
trade among themfelves, and with the neighbouring places 
in Hejaz, Yemen, and Lahfa; and by thefe means it may 
be poffible for an European traveller to infpeét this internal 
part of Arabia. 

The population of Arabia confitts chiefly of Mahometans, 
intermixed with fome Jews and Chrillians. Banians alfo 
from India are fettled in great numbers in their commercial 
cities. For their manners and cuftoms, language, and lite- 
rature, and other particulars, fee the following articles, and 
thofe already referred to in the general account of the 
country. 

Of the various Arabian colonies fettled in the maritime 
parts of the gulf of Perfia, the moft contiderable is the city 
of Abufchar, 28° 59! from the equator. ‘hat of Gombron, 
founded by Shah Abbas, has been lofing, ever fince the 
troubles confequent on the death of Shah Nadir, the opu- 
lence and fplendour which it derived from the extent of its 
commerce. Befides feveral ifles of little confequence in the 
Arabian gulf, there are Socotra iu the Arabian fea; 
and the ifle of Baurin, or Auat, in the Perfian gulf, 
in which there is a fortified town; and on this and the 
groupe of adjacent {mall ifles, there are 5c or 60 mean vil- 
lages. 

ARABS, hiffory, Charager, eufloms, &c. of the. Accord- 
ing to the oriental writers, the «Aras are ditinguifhed into 
two claffes, viz. the old loft Arabians, and the prefent. The 
former were very numerous, and divided into feveral tribes, 
which are now all deftroyed, or elfe loft and {wallowed up 
among the other tribes; nor are any certain memoirs 
or records extant concerning them. The moft famous tribes 
among thefe ancient Arabians were dd, Thamud, Ta/m, 


Fadis, the former Forham, and Amalek. The prefent Ata 
bians, according to their own hiltorians, are {prung from 
two flocks, Kalhtan or Joktan, the fon of Eber, and Ad- 
nan, defcended in a direét line from Ifhmael, the fon of 
Abraham and Hagar. ‘The polterity of the former they 
call Al Arab, Al Arabi, i.e. the genuine or pure Arabs} 
and thofe of the latter, 4/ Arab al Moflarcba, i. e. watura- 
lized, or infititious Arabs. Belides thefe tribes of Arabs, 
mentioned by their own authors, who were not defcended 
from the race of Shem, others of them were the polterity 
of Ham, by his fon Cufh, who inhabited the banks of the 
Euphrates, and of the Perfian gulf, whither they came 
from Chuzeltan, or Sufiana, the original fettlement of their 
father. To thefe three ftocks traditionary report afcribes 
the origin of the Atabians. Some time after the confufion 
of languages at Babel, or according to the computation ad- 
mitted in Europe about 3600 years ago, Yarab, the elder 
of Joktan’s fons, it is faid, fucceeded his father in the 
kingdom of Yemen, giving name, as the Arab writers main- 
tain, to their country and language; and Jorham, the 
younger, founded the kingdom of Hejaz, where his polte- 
rity pofleffed the throne till the ume of Ifhmael. The king 
dom of Yemen, or at leaft the better part of it, particu- 
larly the provinces of Saba and Hadramaut, was governed 
by princes of the tribe of Hamyar, the fon of Saba, and 
the great grandfon of Kahtan ; though at length the king- 
dom was tranflated to the defcendants of Cahlan his bro- 
ther, who ftill retained the title of king of Hamyar. 
The princes of the Hamyarites, called Homerites by the 
later Greck and Latin authors, had the general title of 
“ Tobba,” fignifying fucceflor, as the Egyptian kings had 
that of Pharach, the Roman emperors that of Czfar, and 
the fucceflors of Mahomet that of Caliph. ‘This kingdom + 
lated, according to Abulfeda, 2020 years; or, as other 
Arabian writers fay, above 30c0; the length of the reign 
of each prince being very uncertain. The firlt great calas 
mity that befel the tribes fettled in Yemen was the inunda- 
tion of Aram, which is faid to have happened foon after the 
time of Alexander the Great, and to have been occafioned 
by the irruption of a mound, or dam, ereéted near the city 
of Saba, afterwards called Mareb, and ferving as a refervoir 
for receiving the water which came down from the moun- 
tains for the fupply of the city, and for watering their 
lands. Onthis cceafion, eight tribes were forced to abandon 
their dwellings; and fome of them, in their migration, 
gave rife to the two kingdoms of Ghaflan and Hira; both 
of them out of the proper limits of Arabia. The founders 
of the former, in Syria Damafcena, maintained their king- 
dom, according to Abulfeca, 616 years. Vive of thefe 
princes were named Hareth, written by the Greeks Aretas 5 
and it was the governor of one of thefe who ordered the 
gates of Damai{cus to be watched, for the purpofe of appre- 
hending the apoftle Paul. ‘This tribe was Chriftian ; but 
their lait king, on occaficn of the fucceffes of the Arabs in 
Syria, profeffed Mohammedifm under the Caliph Omar ; 
however, on receiving fome difguft, he returned to his for- 
mer faith, and retired to Con{tantinople. The other king- 
dom of Hira, founded in Chaldea, or Irak, continued, 
with fome {mall interruption by the Perfians, till the caliph- 
ate of Abubeker, and its duration was near 623 years. The 
princes were under the protection of the kings of Perfia, 
ating as their lieutenants over the Arabs of Irak, as the 
kings of Ghaffan were for the Roman emperors, over thofe 
of Syria. 

Jorham, the fon of Kahtan, who founded the kingdom 
of Hejaz, and his pofterity, ma ntained poffeffion of it till 
the time of Ithmael, who, marrying the daughter of Modad, 
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one of the princes of the country, had 12 fone; to one of 
whom, called Kidar, the crown was refigned by his uncles, 
the Jorhamites ; but others fay, that the defcendants of 
Ifhmael expelled that tribe, who, retiring to Johainah, 
were, after various fortune, all deftroyed by an inundation. 
OF the fucceffive kings of Hamyar, Hira, Ghaffan, and 
Jorham, Dr. Pococke, in his ** Specimen Arab.’’ has given 
catalogues, that are faid to be tolerably exact. 

After the expulfion of the Jorhamites, the government of 
Hejaz feems not to have remained for many centuries in the 
hands of one prince, but to have been divided among the 
heads of tribes, almoft in the fame manner as the Arabs of 
the defert are governed at this day. At Mecca, an arifto- 
cracy prevailed, where the chief management of affairs, till 
the time of Mohammed, was in the tribe of Koreifh; more 
efpecially after they had obtained the cuftody of the Caaba 
from the tribe of Khozaah, one of thofe tribes that had 
migrated from Al-Aram. 

Befides the kingdoms already enumerated, there were fome 
other tribes, which in latter times had princes of their own, 
and formed ftates of inferior note ; fuch, in particular, was 
the tribe of Kenda, which had feveral kings, 

Having given a brief ab{tra& of the hiftory of the ancient 
Arabs before Mahomet, it may not be improper to fub- 
join a concife account of the principal tranfactions in which 
thofe people were concerned with the Egyptians, Perfians, 
Greeks, and Romans, extracted from the moft approved 
writers of the two la{t nations. According to Diodorus Si- 
culus (lib. i.), Sefoftris, the Sefac of Jofephus and Sir Ifaac 
Newton, fubdued Arabia. But it is evident, that the Arabs 
were never completely fubjugated, nor for any long time 
rendered any homage to the kings of Egypt, becaufe 
Sefac himfelf, as the fame author informs us, was obliged to 
draw a line from Heliopolis to Pelufium, in order to fecure 
Egypt from the incurfions of the Arabs and Syrians. The 
Scenite Arabs, contiguous to Paleftine and Syria, muft, 
therefore, have been independent on that prince. . Nor can 
it be inferred from Diodorus, that he ever haraffed Arabia 
Felix, though he had a fleet of 400 fail upon the Red Sea; 
but only coated it, or at molt feized upon fome of its mari- 
time provinces in his voyage to India: and by the teftimony 
of this hiftorian, who has extolled the conquefts of Sefo- 
firis, it fufficiently appears, that the whole peninfula of the 
Arabs never was, at leaft for any confiderable time, ina ftate 
of fervitude tothe Egyptians. It appears on the contrary, 
that they gave kings to Egypt, who were known under the 
name of Shepherds. From Diodorus (I. ii.) we alfo learn, 
that neither the Affyrians, Medes, nor Perfians, could ever 
gain any confiderable fettlement among them. The Per- 
fian monarchs were refpeéted by them as their friends, and 
received from them, as Herodotus informs us (I. ili. c. 97-), 
an annual prefent of frankincenfe ; and yet they never made 
them tributary, and gave law to them; nor is Arabia found 
in any enumeration of their provinces: fo far indeed were 
the Perfians from being their mafters, that Cambyfes, in 
his expedition againft Egypt, was obliged to afk permif- 
fion to pafs through their territories. The Spartans, in- 
ured to conqueft, made a defcent on their coafts, and repent- 
ed of their temerity. When Alexander the Great had fub- 
dued the Perfian empire, the Arabians, however exorbitant 
and generally dreaded his power was, in confequence of the 
extent and fame of his victories, had fo little apprehention of 
him, that they alone, of all the neighbouring nations, fent 
no ambafladors to him. The preparations which he made 
fhew, that he regarded this conqueft as worthy of his utmoft 
exertions, but death puta ftop to his enterprife, fo that it 
is impoffible to decide what would haye been the event ; but 
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perhaps this people might have convinced him that he was 
not abfolutely invincible. The fucceffors of Alexander, who 
attempted to profecute his defign, were as often defeated. 
For an account of the unfuccefsful enterprife of Athenzus, 
the general of Antizonus, fee AnTiIGoONUS. 

The reply of the Arabs to Demetrius, who undertook a 
fecond expedition againft them, demonftratés their manly re- 
folution, and their indifference to the fame that is acquired 
by arms. “ King Demetrius” faid they, ‘ what are thy 
pretenfions ? what would{t thou have of us? what motive 
brings thee to difturb the filence of our deferts, where na- 
ture, a cruel ftepmother to ns, grants her children no other 
than the painful means of fubfiftence? our parched and fan- 
dy deferts have no charm for us except the liberty they al- 
low us to enjoy, and which thou art come to ravifh from us, 
It is the love of independence, that renders fuch hardthips 
as are unknown to the other inhabitants of the earth, fup- 
portable to us. Our rocks are too hard to be broken by 
thy fceptre: if then thou wouldft fubje@ us to thy yoke, 
begin by fubjugating our fentiments; alter our manner of 
life ; but firlt contrive means of fubfiitence in a country 
that has nothing but fand, and rocks, and metals. Be advil- 
ed, and let thofe people live in peace againft whom thou 
haft no canfe of complaint, and who defire to have no quar- 
rel with thee. Accept the prefents we here bring thee ; 
and may, they induce thee to believe that the Nabathzans 
are thy friends.”” 

The Romans made incurfions into Arabia, but never 
fubdued it. Some few tribes, vanquifhed by Lucullus, did 
homage to the majefty of the Roman people. Pompey, as 
Plutarch informs us, obliged Aretas, an Arab prince, whofe 
dominions bordered upon Syria and Mefopotamia, to receive 
a Roman gartifon; and the fame general likewife fubdued 
the Arabs who dwelt about mount Amanus, by his leute- 
nant Afranius. After which the king of the Arabs, refid- 
ing in Petra, addreffed a letter of fubmiffion to him ; but it 
does not appear that Pompey ever gained poffeffion of that 
fortrefs. Craffus, ambitious of making the conqueft of this 
country, entered a diltric of it with a numerous army, which 
perifhed in the deferts from thirft and mifery. Elis Gal- 
lus, in the reign of the emperor Auguftus, in fome meafure 
repaired the difgrace of this difafter. He, of all the Roman 
generals, feems to have penetrated fartheit into thefe immenfe 
and frightful deferts. At firft he met with fome brilliant 
fucceffes; but the deadly heats confumed the fiower of his 
troops, and he was obliged to retire with the remains of his 
army, whofe fruitlefs viGtories were celebrated by the flat- 
terers of Auguitus. Caius, his grandfon, convinced of the 
impoffibility of fubjugating a people, who only regarded 
life inafmuch as they could live free, invefled their towns 
with fire and fword; and having forced them to furrender, 
he thence made excurfions upon the territories of the empire ; 
but after all his exertions, contented himfelf with the glory 
of having deprived them of the means of offence. From that 
time to the reign of Trajan, we read of no conteft between 
the two nations. This emperor laid liege to the capital of 
the Hagarenes ; and after repeated efforts, fubmitted to the 
difgrace of railing it. Notwithftanding the flatteries of Tra- 
jan, by the hiftorians and orators of his time, and the medals 
{truck by him, he did not fubdue the Arabs; the province 
of Arabia, which he is faid to have added to the Roman 
empire, fcarcely reaching farther than Arabia Petrza, or 
the very {kirts of the country. About eighty years after 
this period, the emperor Severus, being greatly incenfed 
againit the Arabs bordering on Syria, laid liege to Atre 
their capital, with a formidable army ; but he was obliged 
to raife it, and to retire into his own dominions. The Sa- 
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racens, the moft celebrated people among the Arabs, ra- 
vaged Mefopotamia in the time of the emperor Conttantius, 
and joined the Perfians againft Julian, ‘This prince, and 
fome of his predeceffors, had paid a fubfidy to the Sara- 
cens who ferved in their armies; but Julian, who confidered 
them as his fubjeéts and not as his allies, thought the treaty 
degrading to the majelly of the empire, and refufed to pay 
a tribute under the qualifying term of a fubfidy. Of thi 

mfraGtion the barbarians complained; but the prince, who 
knew how to fight as well as to govern, haughtily anfwered : 
** My implements are iron: I know nothing of gold.”? This 
expreffion they refented, deferted to the Perfian, and ever 
after continued faithful to him. Sometime afterwards thefe 
warlike people marched to the relief of Conftantinople, of 
which city they became the deliverers. It was under the 
reign of Theodofius that they began to make war in their 
own behalf; and after having been the ftay of the tottering 
empire, they became its terror. The Arabs, hitherto di- 
vided in tribes, now united their forces, and fallied forth to 
make conquefts. It appears that the feeds of that barbar- 
ous valour they now difplayed had been concealed in their 
breafts, and that their hard and laborious life had prepared 
them for becoming intrepid foldiers, ‘Their deferts were a 
rampart that fecured them from foreign incurfions ; it was 
impoffible to penetrate them without the danger of perifhing 
for want of water, as the wells for the fupply of it were 
known only to the inhabitants, who never difclofed the fe- 
cret. Their towns were little elfe than magazines, in which 
they ftored up the fruits of their predatory attacks, con- 
fifting of little more than a colleGion of huts, which they 
abandoned on the approach of an enemy; their citadels 
were the work of nature, fteep rocks from whence they de- 
fied the moft numerous hofts, who, like them, had nothing 
to fear, except the dearth of water and famine. Being ig- 
norant in the art of fortification, they were but little verfed 
in the attack of {trong holds ; thus their offenfive wars were 
nothing more than tranlitory incurfions: the forts which 
their enemies ereGted on the frontiers were fufficient to ref- 
train their depredations. They were wont to thank heaven 
for giving them {words inftead of ramparts. Their educa- 
tion was martial; they trained their children to the ufe of 
the bow and the {word, and in breaking their horfes. An 
excellent {word was a family token, which a father be- 
queathed to his children, to remind them of the bravery of 
their anceftors. Prodigal of their own blood, it cannot be 
imagined that they were {paring of that of others. They 
fought only by day-light, becaufe courge is roufed by hav- 
ing witnefles of its eflorts, and they thought that darknefs 
was favourable to cowardice. It is therefore by no means 
furprifing, that a people born with {uch noble propenfities 
fhould have achieved fuch prodigies of valour, when once 
they had yielded to the ambition of conquefts, The Arabs 
then, naturally warlike, only waited for circumftances to 
render them conquerors; fora long time, however, pacific 
and obfcure, they took up arms merely from greedinefs of 
fpoil, and never with a view of extending their borders, 
holding mankind in too great contempt for withing to have 
them for fubjeéts. They marched to battle without order 
or difcipline ; but accuftomed to contehd with ferocious 
animals, they carried courage to the excefs of ferocity. 
Some, however, more favage than the reft, fold their blood 
and their fervices to fuch kings as were able to buy them ; 
and it was not fo much from a fentiment of honour, as 
from the hope of fpoil, that they abandoned the tranquil- 
lity of their folitudes. 
we have feen, had in their armies a body, of Saracens, who 
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with their independence, they were ferupulous of attacking 
the liberty of their neighbours; and their greatelt glory 
was their never having fubmitted to foreign dominion. ‘l'o 
this, however, they have undoubtedly a diflinguifhing claim ; 
thofe who at different times attempted to fubjugate them, 
having merely fucceeded againft a few tribes, fettled in the 
cities on the Arabian gulf, or in the vicinity of Syria ; and 
even here their power was extremely tranfient. After the 
time of Mahomet, Arabia was for about three centuries 
under the Caliphs his fucceffors; but neither he, nor the 
Caliphs, could ever entirely fubdue their own nation. Many 
chiefs in the interior parts of the country {till maintained 
their independence, without refpe€ting the Caliph in any 
other light than as the head of their religion; and the au- 
thority of the Caliphs was merely f{piritual, except in their 
dominions over a part of the coaft, where they were ac- 
knowledged as fovereigns In the year 325 of the Hegira, 
a great part of the country was poffeffed by the Karma- 
TIANS, to whom the Caliphs were obliged to pay tribute, 
that the pilgrimage to Mecca might be regularly performed. 
After the ruin of the power of the Caliphate by the Turks, 
Arabia fhook off the yoke to which it had been partly fub- 
jected, and was governed, as it formerly had been, by a 
number of chiefs more or lefs powerful, defcended from dif- 
ferent indigenous families. No neighbouring power ever 
attempted to fubdue this country, till the Portuguefe pe- 
netrated into India, and made their appearance in the Red 
Sea. Then, in the beginning of the 16th century, Sultan 
“ El-Gury,” fitted out a fleet to expel thefe invaders ; and 
their fleet feized almoft all the fea-port towns of Arabia. 
But when the dynafty of the Mamelukes was ter:ninated 
by the Turks, thefe cities fell again into the hands of their 
natural fovereigns. In the continuance of the war between 
the Turks and the Portuguefe, Solomon Pacha, with a 
powerful fleet, feized all the towns upon the Arabian gulf. 
His fucceffors pufhed their conquefts ftill farther, and fub- 
dued great part of Yemen, penetrating into the highlands ; 
fo that Arabia became almoft entirely a province of the 
Sultan of Conftantinople, and was governed by Pachas, 
like the other provinces of the Ottoman empire. Thefe 
events happened, under a lieutenant of SolimanI., A. D. 
1538, and under Selim II., A. D. 1568. In the interior 
parts, however, there were {till independent princes and 
Sheiks, who had never been fubdued; but continued to 
harafs the Turks, and to drive them towards the coafts. 
After various reiterated efforts, a prince of the family now 
reigning at Sana, at length fucceeded, about the middle of 
the 17th century, and obliged the Turkifh nation to eva- 
cuate all the places upon the Arabian coalt, which they 
had occupied for more than a century. ‘The Turks now 
poflefs nothing in this country, fays Niebuhr, but a preca- 
rious authority in the city of Jidda; and it is therefore ab- 
furd to reckon Arabia among the Ottoman provinces, fince 
it is properly to be confidered as independent of all foreign 
powers. From the view above prefented of the indepen- 
dence of Arabia, the contemptuous refle€tion of a popular 
hiftorian (fee Gibbon’s Hilt. vol. ix. p. 229.), feems not 
juftly warranted ; who, after obferving, that “the perpetual 
independence of the Arabs has been the theme of praife 
among f{trangers and natives,” adds, “the arts of contro- 
verfy transform this fingular event into a prophecy and a 
miracle, in favour of the pofterity of Ifhmael. Some ex- 
ceptions, that can neither be diffembled nor eluded, render 
this method of reafoning as indifcreet as it is fuperfinous.”” 
This refleCtion was aimed at the authors of the Ancient 
Univerfal Hiftory, who had obferved (voll. xvi. p. 299-}y 
that the maaner of life, difpofition, power, and a: 
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of the Scenite Arabs, now known under the name of Be. 
douins, as well as their never having been thoroughly fub- 
jagated by any foreign power, from the age of Lihmael to 
the prefent time, illuitrate the truth of a {cripture prediction, 
‘Gen, xvi. 12. The learned hiftorian himfelf allows, that, 
though the kingdom of Yemen has been fucceffively fub- 
dued by the Abyflinians, the Perfians, the fultans of Egypt, 
under a brother of the great Saladin, A. D. 1173, who 
founded a dynalty of Curds or Ayoubites, and the Turks: 
though the holy citics of Mecca and Medina have repeat- 
edly bowed under a Scythian tyrant; and though the 
Roman province of Arabia embraced the peculiar wilder- 
nefs, in which Ifhmael and his fons muft have pitched their 
tents in the face of their brethren ; yet thefe exceptions 
are temporary or local, and the body of the nation has 
efcaped the yoke of the moft powerful monarchies. This 
writer, however, has admirably delineated the caufes of 
the freedom and independence of the Arabs, and aifo 
the effeéts thus produced on their difpofition and cha- 
-racter. 

Arabia, like other nations of the eaft, was partitioned into 
different tribes, each of which had its chief, its cuftoms, and 
its facred rites peculiar to itfelf: although every family 
formed a fpecies of domeftic government abfolutely inde- 
pendent, though diftant from one another, without any 
relations of intereft or friendfhip, they had retained certain 
features which clearly indicated, that they were fo many 
branches fprung from the fame flock ; all had the fame love 
of independence, and, free in their native deferts, they pitied 
the nations that were fubjeéted to mafters. This love of 
liberty which is the pafiton of noble and generous minds, 
wa- in them a national fanaticifm; which, cauling them to 
defpife the reft of mankind, prevented their participating in 
the diforders and crimes which have poifoned the fource of 
public morals. The long memory of their independence 
was the firmeft pledge of its perpetuity ; and fucceeding 
generations were animated to prove their defeent, and to 
maintain their inheritance. ‘Their domettic feuds were fuf- 
pended on the approach of a common enemy ; and when 
they advanced to battle, the hope of victory was in the front ; 
in the rear, the affurance of a retreat. ‘The arms and deferts 
of the Bedouins are not only the fafeguards of their own 
freedom, but the barriers alfo of Arabia Felix; whofe 
inhabitants, remote from war, are enervated by the luxury of 
the foil and climate. In every tribe among the Arabs, 
fuperltition, or gratitude, or fortune, has exalted a particular 
family above the heads of their equals. The dignities of 
fheik, and emir, invariably defcend in this chofen race; 
but the order of fucceffion is loofe and precarious ; and the 
moft worthy, or aged, of the noble kinfmen, are preferred to 
the fimple though important office of compofing difputes 
by their advice, and guiding valour by their example. The 
momentary junétion of feveral tribes produces an army, their 
more lafting union conftitutes a nation : and the tribes and 
families are held together by a mutual and voluntary com- 
pact. Inthe fimple ftate of the Arabs, the nation is free, 
becaufe each of her fons difdains a bafe fubmiffion to the 
will of a mafter. His breaft is fortified with the auftere 
virtues of courage, patience, and fobriety ; the love of inde- 
pendence prompts him to exercife the habits of felf-com- 
mand; and the fear of difhonour guards him from the 
meaner apprehenfions of pain, of danger, and of death. The 
vigour of their frame is preferved by the laborious exercifes 
of an aétive life, that enures them to toil and fatigue. The 
frugality to which they are conftrained by the fterility of 
their climate, feems to be a virtue in them; and they are 
thus preferved from the imbccility and difeafe that are the 
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refult of intemperance either in eating or drinking, and 
enabled to prolong their life to old age. Their virtues and 
their vices partake of the influence of their fituation and 
climate. That complexional gravity, which renders them 
infenfible to whatever affeéts the reft. of mankind, that 
icornful indifference and infolent pride with which they 
regard others, and that torpid infenfibility which they 
manifeft, are contraéted and nourifhed in their ftate of 
folitude. The gravity and firmnefs of the mind are indicated 
in the outward demeanour of an Arab; his {peech is flow, 
weighty, and concife; he is feldom provoked to laughter ; 
his only gefture is that of ftroking his beard, the venerable 
fymbol of manhood ; and the fenfe of his own importance 
teaches him to accoft his equals without levity, and his 
{uperiors without awe. A more ferious charge than any 
thing already mentioned is brought againft the Arabs, 
and from which it is difficult to juftify them; this is an 
habitual cruelty prompting them to fhed human blood 
without benefit and without remosfe. Their own hiftorians 
have tranfmitted to us fuch aéts of atrocity, as teftify that 
this ferocious people propofed not fo much to conquer the 
world, as to deftroy it. ‘In the ftudy of nations and 
men,” fays Mr. Gibbon, ‘* we may obferve the caules that 
render them hoftile or friendly to each other, that tend to 
narrow or enlarge, to mollify or exafperate the human cha- 
rater. The f{eparation of the Arabs from the reft of man- 
kind has accuftomed them to confound the ideas of itranger 
and enemy ; and the poverty of the land has introduced a 
maxim of jurifprudence, which they believe and praétife to the 
prefent hour. They pretend, that in the divifion of the 
earth, the rich and fertile climates were affigned to the 
other branches of the human family ; and that the potterity 
of the outlaw Ithmael might recover, by fraud or force, the 
portion of inheritance of which he had been unjuitly 
deprived.”? Thus, the feizure of a caravan is not a robbery 
that can excite in them any remorfe. They look upon it as 
the recompence of their courage, as well as a reftitution of 
ufurped property; and hence their errors concerning the 
tight of war have precipitated them into a deluge of crimes. 
According to the remark of Pliny, the Arabian tribes are 
equally addiéted to theft and merchandife. If a Bedouin 
difcovers from afar a folitary traveller, he rides furioufl 
againft him, crying with a loud voice, ‘* Undrefs thy felt, 
thy aunt (my wife) is without a garment.’ A ready 
fubmiffion entitles him to mercy, refiftance will provoke the 
aggreflor, and his own blood mu expiate the blood which 
he prefumes to hed in legitimate defence. A fingle robber, 
or a few affociates, are branded with their genuine name ; 
but the exploits of a numerous band affume the character 
of lawful and honourable war. The temper of a people, 
thus armed again{t mankind, was doubly inflamed by the 
domeftic licence of rapine, murder, and revenge. Each 
Arab might, with impunity and renown, point his javelin 
againft the life of his countryman ; as in each community, 
the jurifdiétion of the magiflrate was weak and impotent. 
Hottility was embittered with the rancour of civil faGion, 
and the recital, in profe or verfe, of an obfolete feud, was 
{ufficient to rekindle the fame paffion among the defcendants 
of the hoflile tribes. In private life, every man, at leaft 
every family, was the judge and avenger of its own caule. 
The nice fenfibility of honour, which weighs the infult 
rather than the injury, fheds its deadly venom in the quarrels 
of the Arabs; the honour of their women, and of their 
beards, is moft eafily wounded ; an indecent aétion, or 2 
contemptuous word, can be expiated only by the blood of 
the offender ; and fuch is their patient inveteracy, that they 
expect whole months and years the opportunity for revenge. 
D A fine 
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A fine or compenfation for murder is familiar to the bar- 
barians of every age; but in Arabia, the kinfmen of the 
dead are at liberty to accept the atonement, or to exercife 
with their own hands the law ef retaliation. The refined 
malice of the Arab refufes even the head of the murderer, 
fub{titutes an innocent to the guilty perfon, and transfers 
the penalty to the belt and molt confiderable of the race by 
whom they have been injured. If he falls by their hands, 
they are expofed, in their turn, to the danger of reprifals ; 
the individuals of either family lead a life of malice and 
defpotifin ; and fifty years may fometimes elapfe, before the 
account of-vengeance is finally fettled. The modern theory 
and praétice, in the revenge of murder, are deferibed by 
Niebuhr; and the harfher featares of antiquity may be 
traced in the Koran, c. 2. p. 20, C. 17+ P. 25% with Sale’s 
obfervations. The attacament of the Arabs to their 
cuftoms and opinions, their fecluded life fevering them from 
mankind, and their contempt of death, which they con- 
template with a cold intrepidity, were fo many caufes 
adapted to render them barbarous. He who detpifes life 
is inacceflible to pity ; and no enemy Is more formidable 
than he who is ready to die. Neverthelets, this fanguinary 
{pirit, ignorant of pity or forgivenefs, has een moderated 
by the maxims of honour, which require, in every private 
encounter, fome decent equality of age and {trength, of 
numbers and weapons. An annual feltival of two, 
perhaps of four months, was obferved by the Arabs be- 
fore the time of Mahomet, during which their {words were 
religioufly fheathed, both in foreign and domeftic hottility. 
But the fpirit of rapine and revenge was further attempered 
by the milder influence of trade and literature. _The 
folitary peninfula is encompafled by the moft civilized 
nations of the ancient world ; the merchant is the friend of 
mankind; and the annual caravans imported the firft feeds of 
knowledge and politenefs into the cities, and even the camps 
of the defert. The Arabs have always blended a very 
confiderable degree of beneficence, hofpitality, and politenefs, 
with their ferocity. The fame hofpitality which was 
practifed by Abraham, and celebrated by Homer, is {till 
renewed in the camps of the Arabs; and examples of this 
kind, among them, exceed any thing that can be produced 
from other nations. The contrary vice was held among 
them in fuch contempt, that one of their pocts upbraids the 
inhabitants of a certain diftri& in terms of bitter reproach, 
alleging, that none of their men had the heart to give, nor 
their women to deny. After the time of Mahomet, they 
were no lefs liberal than their anceftors had been. Sale 
(Pref. Koran, p- 21.) mentions the following fingular in- 
fiance. Three men were difputing in the court of the 
Caaba, who was the moit liberal perfon among the Arabs. 
One gave the preference to Abdailah, another to Kais, and 
a third to Arabah. It was propofed, however, for the 
decifion of the difpute, that cach fhould go to his friend, end 
afk his afliflance. Abdallah’s friend found him with his foot 
in the flirrup, mounting his camel, and juit ferting out ona 
journcy, and thus accofted him; * Son of the uncle nf 
the apoltle of God, I am a traveller, and in diftrefs. 

Upon which Abdallah inftantly difmounted, and prefented 
the pilgrim with his camel, ts rich capariion, fome vefts of 
filk, anda purfe of 4000 pieces of gold. ‘The fervant of 
Kais informed the fecond {uppliant that his matter was 
afleep, but that he had rather relieve his neceflity, than 
awake his mafter: accordingly, he gave him a pure of 
7000 pieces of gold, affuring him that it was all the money 
they then had in the houfe ; and he directed him to go to 
thole who had the charge of the camels, with an order for 
a camel anda flave. When Kais awoke, and was informed 


of what his fervant had done, he gave him his freedom, and 
afked him why he did not call him ; for, fayshe, “I would 
have givew him more.’ The third perfon went to Arabah, 
who, being dim-fighted, was leaning on two flaves, and juft 
coming out of his houfe in order to attend the hour of 
prayer. As foon as his cafe was made known, Arabah 
clapped his hands, lamented his misfortune, as he had no 
money, but defired him to take his two flaves. When 
thefe were refufed, Arabah protefted, that if they were not 
taken, they fhould be enfranchifed ; and, leaving the flaves, 
groped along by the wall. Arabah was pronounced the 
mo{t generous of the three. The charaéter of Hatem is 
the moft perfeét model of Arabian virtue. He is repre- 
fented, by D’Herbclot (Bibl. Orient. p. 406.), as brave and 
liberal, an eloquent poet, and a fuccefsful robber; forty 
camels were roafted at his hofpitable fealls; and at the 
prayer of a fuppliant enemy, he reftored both the captures 
and the fpoil, In the defert, and on the roads, the Arabs 
will carry off the fpoils of the traveller, and in a moment 
afterwards embrace, without inquiry or hefitation, the 
ftranger who dares confide in their honour, and enter their 
tent. His treatment is kind and refpeétful ; he fhares the 
wealth or the poverty of his holl; and, after neceflary 
repofe, he is difmiffed on his way with thanks, with: 
bleffings, and perhaps with gifts. In every inhabited 
diftri&t, fires are lighted up at night, which are called the 
fires of hofpitality, to invite the travellers that mifs their 
way, or are in want of reft from the fatigues of their 
journey ; and after well regaling them, they are fet forward 
on their route with the found of inftruments and with pre= 
fents. Their humanity is alfo manifeft in the modes and 
degrees of punilhment which they infli€& on perfons con- 
vided of crimes. The Arabs extend their generofity and 
kindnefs even to the animals that grow old in their fervice 5 
granting them the privilege of grazmg in the richelt paf- 
tures, exempt from every fpecies of labour ; and they fend 
them provender even to the fummits of their mountains. 
In politenefs, the Arabs vie with the Perfians. The common 
mode of falutation is the ‘ falam aleikum,” or, peace be 
with you; in pronouncing which words, they raife the right 
hand to the heart ; but this form is feldom addrefled to 
Chriftians. On meeting, in their wide deferts, the faluta- 
tions are multiplied ; and the hand of a fuperior is kiffed 
in token of refpe&, a ceremony which fometimes pallies 
among equals ; and hence probably was derived, by means of 
their Moortfh victors, the Spanith expreffion of kiffing the 
hands.. Nor were thefe the only good qualitics of the 
Arabs; they are commended by the ancients for the affeGion 
and refpeé that fubfift between parents and children, and 
other kindred; and for the fidelity with which they fulfil 
their engagements. He who violates the fan&tity of an 
oath, is doomed to grow old in ignominy ; and it is with 
their blood that they fign their alliances, in order to imprefs 
upon them a more facred charaéter. ‘Fhe rights of friend- 
fhip are deemed invialable ; and when two friends contraé& 
reciprocal obligations, they cannot decline them without 
being treated as profligates, 
The primitive form of government, among the Arabs, 
was of the patriarchal kind ; and the fame form, according 
to Niebuhr, has ever fubfilted without alteration ; a circum- 
ftance which proves the antiquity of this people. Among 
the Bedouins, or paftoral Arabs, the defcendants of the 
ancient Scenites, it 1s preferved in all its purity. Of thefe, 
fuch who live in tents, have many fheiks, each of whom 
governs his cwn family with a power almoft abfolute. All 
the fheiks, however, who belong to the fame tribe, 
acknowledge a common fheik, whofe authority is limited 
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by cuftom. The dignity of grand fheik is hereditary in 
a certain family ; but the inferior fheiks, upon the death 
of a grand fheik, choofe a fucceflor out of his family, 
without regard to age, or lineal fucceflion, jor any other 
confideration, except fuperiority of abilities. This right of 
election obliges the grand fheik to treat thofe of the in- 
ferior order rather as aflociates than fubjects, fharing with 
them his fovereign authority. The fpirit of liberty, which 
animates this warlike nation, renders them incapable of fer- 
vitude. But this fpirit is lefs prevalent among thofe who 
live in towns, or who are employed in hufbandry. In the 
fertile diftri€ts of this country, there have been always 
monarchies, formed either by conqueft, or religious pre- 
judices. Such are the prefent dominions of the fheriff of 
Mecca, of the imams of Sana and Mafkat, and of fome 
princes in the province of Hadramaut. However, as thefe 
countries are interf{eCted by large ranges of mountains, the 
mountains are occnpied by independent fheiks. But, 
althongh fo many independent chieftains have their domains 
inter{perfed through the territories of thefe feveral fovereigns, 
yet nothing of the feudal government appears here. The 
fheiks poffefs no fiefs, they have only a fort of property 
in the perfons of the people of their feveral tribes. Even 
thofe who feem to be tributary fubje&ts to the princes 
within whofe dominions they dwell, are not actually fo, 
but they retain their independence ; and the tribute they 
pay; is merely a tithe for the ufe of the land of which they 
are a fort of farmers. Such are the fheiks fettled in 
Syria, Egypt, aud over the whole of mount Atlas. : This 
multiplicity of petty fovereigns, occations feveral incon- 
veniences to the people in general. Wars cannot but fre- 
guently arife among ftates, whofe territories are fo inter- 
mingled together, and whofe fovercigus have fuch a variety 
of jarring interelts to manage. But, happily, thefe quarrels 
are fearcely ever productive of very fatal confequences. 
An army of a thoufand Arabs wili betake themfelves to 
flight, and think themfelves routed, if they lofe feven or 
eight of their number; and their contefls are terminated as 
ealily as they are excited. It is fomewhat furprifing, that 
the Arabs, in a country fo rich and fertile, fhould be 
fo uncomfortably lodged, indifferently fed, ill cloathed, 


and deftitute of almoft all the conveniences of life. But 
the caufes are fufficient to account for the effets. As to 
the wandering Arabs, their poverty is voluntary. They 


prefer liberty to wealth, paftoral fimplicity to a l:fe of con- 
itraint and toil, which might procure for them a greater 
variety of gratifications. Thofe who live in cities, or who 
are employed in the cultivation of the land, are kept in 
poverty by the exorbitancy of the taxes to which they are 
fubjeét. The whole fubltance of the people is confuined in 
the fupport of their numerous princes and prices. The 
general caufe of the impoverifhment of Arabia is, with- 
out doubt, its having ceafed to be the channel of trade 
with India, fince the difcovery of the paflage by the Cape of 
Good Hope. Yet, if the lands were better cultivated, this 
country might, without the aid of foreign trade, afford fuf- 
ficient refources to fupply all its inhabitants with abundance 
of the neceflaries and common conveniences of life. 

The houfes of the Arabs are built of ftone, and have terrace 
roofs ; but thofe occupied by the lower people are {mall huts, 
formed, for fuch as inhabit the banks of the Euphrates, of 
branches of the date-tree, having a round roof, covered with 
rufh mats. The poor fpread their floors with fkraw mats, 
and the rich with fine carpets. No perfon ever enters a 
room, without having firft put off his fhoes. The men 
occupy the fore part of the houfe, and the women the back 


part. If there are no feparate apartments for the dif- 


ferent fexes, the Arabians, when they introduce a ftranger, 
enter before him, and cry out, “ Tarik,” retire ; upon 
which the women inftantly difappear. The great have 
often in their halls bafons: with Jets d’eau to cool the air, 
The Arabians praétife feveral modes of fitting ; but that to 
which they recur, for the greateft eafe, is croffing their legs 
under their body ; but in the prefence of fuperiors, an Arab 
fits with his two knees touching each other, and with the 
weight of the body refting upon the heels. The chief 
amufements of the Arabians are fought at coffce houfes, im 
markets, and public meetings, which they are fond of 
frequenting ; and in order to divert the dulnefs of domettic 
hfe, they recur much to the ufe of tobacco ; and perfons of 
opulence and fafhion carry with them a box of odoriferous 
wood, a piece of which they put into the pipe of a perfon 
to whom they wifh to thew refpe& 5 this communicates a 
fragrant fmell and an agreeable tafte. Inftead of opium, 
which the Arabians do not ufe, they conftantly chew 
“ kaad,’”? or the buds of a certain tree, which are brought 
in {mall boxes from the hills of Yemen. The lower people 
addicted to intoxication, fmoke, for this purpofe, the dried 
leaves of a fort of hemp, which raifes their {pirits, and 
throws them into a ftate in which delightful vifions dance 
before their imagination. At their meals, they fquat them. 
{elves upon the ground when they fit; and as they have no 
knives nor forks, they ufe their fingers with great dexterity, 
and eat of all difhes with the hand. The food of the moft 
eminent fheiks is ‘ pilau,” or boiled rice. he Arabs 
repeat always a fhort prayer before they fit down toa meal ; 
“In the name of the molt merciful God ;? and every one 
when he has done retires, pronouncing, ** God be praifed.” 
As they drink little when they eat, after wafhing they 
drink cold water and a cup of coffee, which they ufe 
without either milk orfugar. In Yemen, however, of which 
the coffee-plant is a native, the ufe of coffee is rare. The 
favourite drink of this province is prepared from the 
hofks of coffee-beans flightly wafhed and pounded; it taftes 
like tea, and is deemed refrething. Intoxicating liquors of 
various kinds are privately ufed in different parts of Arabia ; 
and they are obtained from the Chriftians and Jews. The 
Arabians, in general, are fober, frugal, and ab{temious. 
Their ufual articles of food are rice, pulfe, milk, butter, 
and whipped cream. They feldom eat animal food. Of 
this, mutton is the moft common ; aad the Arabians in the 
defert ufe it freely. The common people in Arabia have 
little other food befides bad bread, made of « durra,”” by 
kneading it with camel’s milk, oil, butter, or greafe. Their 
grain is bruifed with ftones, as they have no mills; and in 
the defert they bake their cakes ona plate or gridiron, or 
on live goals, or on camel’s dung, where they cover it till it 
is penetrated by the heat. In the towns, they have ovens 
like ours, and their bread is of barley meal, in form re- 
fembling our pancakes. 

There is a great variety in the national drefs of the Ara- 
bians. Their head-drefs confiits of fifteen caps laid over 
one another; fome of which are of linen, and the reft of 
thick cloth or cotton. The uppermoft is one richly em- 
broidered with gold, and fome fentence of the Koran ; and 
over all they wrap a large piece of muflin, ornamented at 
the ends, and flowing loofe upon the fhoulders, with filk or 
golden fringes. The Arabs of the common clafs wear 
only two caps, with the fath carelefsly bound on the head. 
Some have drawers and a fhirt ; but the greater number 
have only a piece of linen about their loins, a large girdle, 
and a piece of cloth upon their fhoulders ; in other refpects 
they are naked, having neither fhoes nor ftockings. In the 
highlands, where the weather is colder, the people wear 
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fheep-fkins ; and in the night, as a fecurity againft infats, 
they ‘fleep in facks. Perfons of middle rank wear fandals 
inftead of fhoes. The ordinary drefs of the Arabs is very 
fimple ; but they have alfo a fort of great coat without 
fleeves, called “ abba,’? which is ftill more fimple. In 
feveral parts of Arabia, the men wear no drawers; but 
thefe, with a large fhirt, are the whole drefs ufed by the 
women. In feveral provinces, they wear different forts of 
veils. All wear rings on their fingers, arms, nofe, and ears. 
They {tain their nails red, and their hands and feet of a 
brownifh yellow, with the juice of the alhenna; and they 
paint the circle of the eyes, and even the eyce-lafhes, black, 
with a preparation of kad ore. The women of Yemen alfo 
make black punctures in the face, to improve their beauty. 
Every body, without exception, wears the beard of its 
natural length ; but the Arabs keep their muftachios very 
thort. The Jews are forbidden the ufe of the turban, ufing 
iattead of it a fmall bonnet ; nor are they permitted to drefs 
in any colour but blue. The drefs of the Banians fettled 
in Arabia, confifts of a red turban of a particular form, a 
piece of white linen upon the fhoulders, another about their 
loins, and flippers. 

The Arabs are attached to certain cuftoms, which they 
inherit from their progenitors, and which they obferve in 
common with other oriental nationg with which they have 
no immediate conneGion ; and this circumltance feems to 
prove that they have been led to them by the nature of their 
climate. As cleanlinefs is indifpenfably neceffary to health, 
the founders of feveral feéts have enjoined various purifica- 
tions and frequent ablutions as a religious duty; and the 
Arabians are ferupulous in the obfervance of the precepts 
that enforce them. They not only wath, bathe, and pare 
their nails very often, but cut away all hairs from the body. 
The painful rite of circumcifion, which they adopted from 
Ifhmael, has been retained under the perfuafion that it 
checked the ravages of particular difeafes ; and hence the 
practice of circumcifing girls is general in the fame countries 
where boys are circumcifed. The diftinG@ion of meats into 
allowed and prohibited was a leffon deduced from experience, 
teaching that fuch aliments as have an influence on the phy- 
fical conftitution, had in like manner a fecret influence on the 
moral ; and therefore a difcreet police was authorized to in- 
terdiG the flefh of the hog, and other unclean animals, that 
might at once be prejudicial to the health and to morals. With 
fimilar views, Mahomet, and fome other founders of feéts, 
have affixed ideas of fpiritual impurity to the a¢t of touch- 
ing a dead body. 

Polygamy, which was authorized by the example of the 
patriarchs, has been perpetuated in Arabia; but the Ara- 
bians feldom avail themf{elves of the privilege af marrying 
four lawful wives, and entertaining at the fame time any num- 
ber of unlawful ones. None but rich voluptuaries marry fo 
many, and their conduét is blamed by all fober men. An 
Arabian, in moderate circumftances, feldom marrics more 
than one wife ; and as the hufband is by law obliged to treat 
his wives fuitably to their condition, and to difpenfe his fa- 
vours among them with perfe& equality, the privilege of po- 
lygamy is thought rather troublefome than convenient. 
Befides, divorce may be obtained without much difficulty ; 
though the Arabians never exercife the right of repudiating 
a wife, unlefs urged by the itrongelt reafons, becaufe this is 
confidered as difhonourable, and entails difgrace on the wo- 
man and her relations. Wives are entitled to demand a di- 
vorce, when they think themfelves ill uled by their hufbands. 
The Arabian women enjoy a great portion of liberty, and 
eften, of power, in their families. Their dowries, and the 
annual income which they afford, remain at their difpofal 
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during marriage ; and, in the cafe of divorce, the whole of 
their own property is referved to them. Some travellers 
have abfurdly faid, that the Mahometan wives are all flaves, 
and fo entirely the property of their hufbands, that they are 
even inherited by their heirs. This reprefentation confounds 
flaves that have been purchafed with women of free eltate, 
who difpofe of themfelves in the Ealt as they doin Europe 5 
and the erroneous opinion feems to have arifen from the 
equatly miltaken notion, that fathers in Arabia fell their 
daughters to the higheft bidder. ‘The cafe is fo much other- 
wife, that every man, in tolerably eafy circumttances, in- 
flead of felling his daughter, thrives to give her a dowry, 
which may continue her own property. The marriage-ts. 
made out by the Cadi, and figned in his prefence ; and it 
fecures to the wife not only her dowry, but alfo a feparate 
maintenance in cafe of a divorce. Many ridiculous ttoriea 
have been related of the tells of virginity which an Arab ex - 
pects when he marries a young woman: but molt of thefe 
{tories greatly exaggerate the truth. The Bedouins and 
the highlanders of Yemen, a rude and almoft favaye race, 
do indeed regard the want of thefe tokens as a mark of dif- 
honour, and fend a woman back to her relations, when her 
chaftity cannot be thus evinced; but the more civilized in- 
habitants of the towns feldom or never concern themfelves 
about fuch trifles. Many fuperftitious obfervances refpect- 
ing marriage ftill prevail in Arabia. The Arabs believe 
in the virtue of enchantments, and in the art of tying ard 
untying the knots of fate. ‘The miferable victim of this 
art addreffes fome phyfician, or fome old woman; for the 
old women are always {killed in forcery. The Chriftians of 
the Eaft have ftill a more certain remedy againft the effets. 
of witchcraft. They fay mafles for the afflicted perfon, and , 
the honour of his cure is always afcribed to the influence 
of thefe maffes. In Arabia there are no eunuchs; andthe 
Arabians abhor the crucl operation which is requifite to 
render a man a fit guardian of the chaftity of a haram. 

The charaGters of nations are very much formed and mo- 
dified by climate, government, and education. To the 
firlt of thefe the Arabs owe their vivacity and their difpofi- 
tion to indolence ; the fecond increafes their floth, and gives 
them a {pirit of duplicity ; and the third is the one principal 
caufe of that formal gravity which inBuences the faculties of 
their minds, as well as their carriage and exterior afpeét. 
The mode of edueation among the Arabs is very different 
from that of the Exropeans. he former {trive to haften the 
age of maturity, as much as the latter endeavour to retard: 
it. The Arabs, fays Niebuhr, are never children; but 
many Europeans continue children all their lives. As foon aa 
boys in Arabia leave the Haram, about the age of five or fix 
years, they are accuftomed to think and {peak with gravity, 
and to pats whole days in.the company of either fathers or 
preceptors. As mufic and dancing are efteemed indecent 
amoung the Arabs, women are alfo excluded from all aflem- 
blies, and the ufe of ttrong drinks is forbidden. The young 
Arabs thus become penlive and ferions even in infancy. Ne- 
verthelefs they have in reality a great degree of vivacity, which 
varies in the different provinces. This vivacity makes them 
fond of company and of large allembhics, notwithftanding 
their feeming ferioufnels. Several travellers accufe the Arabs 
of being cheats, thieves, and hypocrites. An arbitrary go- 
vernment, which impoverifhes its fubjects by extortion, can, 
indeed, have no favourable influence upon the probity of 
the nation, yet Niebuhr avers, from his own experi:nce, 
that fuch aecufations have been exaggerated beyond the 
faéts. The irritable and vindictive fpirit of the Arabians 
has been already noticed. 

The Arabs, proud of their remote origin, have shy 
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made their gencalogies a fubje& of ferious ftudy ; and as their 
anceftors could neither read nor write, they were unable to 
tranf{mit to them the records of their defcent ; and for the 
fame reafon, it is impoffible to convict them of error. Tor 
about thirty-lix centuries, however, the filiations have been 
depefited in the public archives. This cuftom, which is 
rcligioufly obferved, is faid to have been introduced by 
Adnan, one of the anceltors of Mahomet. In fhort, a peo- 
ple fo little numerous, that has not contracted any foreign 
alliance, and which, in its folitary leilure, is always occu- 
pied about the interefts of its vanity, may eafily have pre- 
ferved the remembrance of its ancettors, and the feries of its 
“generations. All thofe petty princes, who govern in Arabia, 
are very proud of their birth, and this pride may be afcribed 
to the independence and fovereign power which their fami- 
lies have enjoyed from time immemorial. ‘he nobility, 
who are free, or dependent only on the chiefs of their tribes, 
‘are infe€ted with the fame vanity. What adds to the high 
conceit which the Bedouins have of their nobility is its 
being incommunicable, and not to be transferred by any fo- 
vereign prince, nor even by the caliphs. The defcendants 
of Mahomet are thofe who hold the firft rank among the 
great families in Arabia. Thefe defcendants have received dif- 
ferent tz. les; in Arabia, they are called SHERIFFs Or SEJIDS; 
in the Mahometan countries fituate northward, Sheriffs or 
Emirs ; and in the Arabian colonies in the ealt, fimply Se- 
jids. Of all the titles in ufe among the Arabian nobility, the 
moft ancient and moft common is that of ScueicK or SHEIK. 
Other families that are anxious to preferve their genealogies, 
are thofe that are defcended from the tribe of Koreifh, and 
who have held, by hereditary right, certain employments fince 
the days of Mahomet and his fucceffors. The Arabs feem 
itill to be vain of thofe long names which are fo difgulting 
in their hiftory ; but their length of names and titles is oc- 
eafioned by the difficulty of diitinguifhing individuals among 
a nation that knows not the ufe of family names. 

Although in Arabia there are neither numerous aca- 
demies nor men of profound learning, yet the Arabian 
youth are not entirely neglected. In the cities, many of 
the loweft rank are taught both to read and write; and the 
fame qualifications are alfo common among the fheiks of 
the defert, andin Egypt. Ferfons of diftinGtion retain pre- 
ceptors in their families to inftrué& their children and young 
flaves. In aimoft every mofque is a fchool, having a foun- 
dation for the fupport of teachers, and the entertainment and 
inftru€tion of poor f{cholars. In great towns, there are 
likewife other {chools, to which people of middie rank fend 
their children to receive religious inftruétion, and to learn 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. ‘There are no girls taught 
in thefe fchools, but they are privately taught by women. 
Befides thefe fmall fchools, there are more confiderable femi- 
naries of education in fome of the great towns of Arabia. 
There are colleges in which the {ciences of aftronomy, aftro- 
logy, philofophy, and medicine are taught; but the Ara- 
bians, for want of books and good matters, make little pro- 
grefs, and their attainments are very partial and impertect. 
In the dominions of the Imam, there have been for a long 
time two famous academies; one at Zebid for Sonnites, 
and the other at Damar for the Zeidites. The chief em- 
ployments of men of letters among the Arabians are the in- 
terpretation of the Koran, and the ftudy of the ancient hif- 
tory of the Mahometans. ’ 

Some feeds of the fciences feem to have fprung up in Ara- 
bia before they were known to other nations. They were 
the firft who ftudied the laws of the heavenly bodies. A 
roaming people, in a region lying beneath a ferene and 


cloudlefs {ky, folely employed in tending their flocks, either 


in the open plains, or on the tops of mountains, muft, at an 
early period, have acquired fome knowledge of the planets 
and the ftars; and it affords a prefumption of their having 
been among the firft altronomers, that the names which de-~ 
note the different conftellations, are taken from the different 
fpecies of animals known in thofe parts, and many of the 
{tars are called by their names. Their knowledge, however, 
was neither very accurate nor very extenfive. It was de- 
rived from long obfervation and experience, and not from 
any regular ftudy or aftronomical principles and rules. "Vhe 
Arabians, as well as the Indians, chiefly reftri@ted them- 
felves to the obfervation of the fixed ftars, and in this they 
differed from other nations, whofe obfervations were almo‘t 
confined to the planets ; and they foretold their efle&ts from 
their influences, not from their nature; and hence, it hath 
been faid, arofe the difference between the idolatry of the 
Greeks and Chaldeans, who chiefly worfhipped the pla- 
nets; and that of the Indians, who worfhipped the fixed 
flars. The flars by which they mott ufually obferved the 
weather, were thofe they called « Anwa,” er houfes of the 
moon, which were twenty-erght in number, and divided 
the zodiac into fo many parts, through each of which the 
moon pafles every night ; and from their rifing and fetting, 
the Arabs, by long experience, obferved the changes that 
happened in the air; and at length they were led to afcribe 
a divine power to them, faying that their rain. was frora 
fuch and fuch a ftar, which expreffion Mahomet condemned 
and prohibited. The old Arabians, therefore, feem to have 
made no farther progrefs in aftronomy, which fcience they 
afterwards cultivated with fo much fuccefs and applaufe, 
than to obferve the influence of the ftars on the weather, 
and to give them names: fo that they became altrologers 
and magicians, rather than aitronomers. The infancy of 
{cience is- generally infeéted with an inclination to the-mar- 
vellous ; accordingly, in Arabia, pretended fages arofe who 
boafted of underftanding the language of birds ; andothers, 
profaning the name and office of prophet, retired: into ca- 
verns and deferts, where, after long faltings and painful ma- 
cerations to gain the favour of the deity, they were gratified 
with vifions, which they folemnly related tu the multitude, 
who could not difcern the impottor concealed under the 
figure of a pale and haggard being, often covered with 
wounds and ulcers which they fondly and:foolifhly imagined 
to be the marks of fantity. It was likewife in that. part of 
Arabia, which borders on Egypt, that the fwarms of ad- 
venturers flarted up, who, wandering on the globe, without 
a native home, under the appellation of gypfies and fortune- 
tellers, procure a wretched livelihood -by their tricks from 
the {tupid vulgar. It was with arrows, divinity rods, philters, 
amulets, and charms, that thefe vagabond impottors, by 
pronouncing certain mydterious words, praétifed their magi 
cal operations, and impofed on the credulity of mankind in an 
age of ignorance + {uch was the Arabian expreffion for the pe- 
riod that preceded the time of Mahomet. ‘The Arabians, 
even in a later period, deftitute of books and inftruments, 
have made little progrefs in aftronomy. Although it is 
known to all men of fenfe in Arabia, that eclipfes are ow- 
ing to the interception of one heavenly body by the inter- 
pofition of another, yet the multitude {till maintain the ab- 
furd opinion, that a huge fihh purfues the planet which is 
eclipfed ; and women and children afcend the roofs of their 
houfes, and make a hideous. noife with brazen kettles and 
bafons, in order to chafe away the fifh. The Arabians, in- 
deed, at this time, feem to. ftudy allronomy folely with-a 
view to their fuccefs in the cultivation of altrology,. which 
is a fcience highly efteemed, and very lucrative, in the eatt. 
‘Fhe occult f{ciences, aa they are galled, are in high eftimar 
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tion among the Arabians. One of thefe is denominated 
« Tfm Allah,” or the fcience of the name of God, which is 
the molt fublime of all: for God, they fay, is the lock, 
and Mahomet the key; and confequently none but Mufful- 
mans can acquire it. It enables its pofleflor to difeover what 
is paffing in the molt diftant countries, to make himfelf fa- 
miliar with genii, and to oblige them to obey his pleafure; 
to difpofe of the winds and feafons as he chufes; and to cure 
the bites of ferpents, and many other difeafes and infirmities. 
To this fcience, the abfurdity of which is evident from the 
mere mention of it, belongs alfo the art of difcovering hidden 
treafure; and in this the Magrebins, or Arabians of Barbary, 
are known to excel. The art of procuring fublime vifions is 
alfo known to the Arabians. The fecond of the occult 
{ciences, called ‘ Simia,’? teaches juggling tricks, and this 
is praCtifed even by fome orders of the dervifes to prove the 
truth of their religion and the fanétity of the founder of 
their order. The fcience of ‘ Kurra’”’ teaches a perfon to 
compofe billets which fecure him that wears them from the 
power of enchantment, and from all forts of accidents. 
Thefe billets are inclofed in {mall purfes of fkin, and worn 
on the head, arm, or breaft; and bound for particular pur- 
pofes upon the necks of horfes or affes. The {cience of 
** Ramle”’ is the art of fortune-telling ; and that of forcery 
is called “ Sihhr, which is applied to many infamous pur- 
pofes. - Alchemy is ftill in vogue among the Arabians. 

The grave and ferious fciences that depend on calculations 
and reafoning could not make any great progrefs among a 
people governed by an imagination always heated, and almoft 
incapable of direétion and reftraint. ‘hefe fciences, banifh- 
ed from the climate bordering on the tropic, have been re- 
placed by the agreeable arts that delight in the irregularities 
and diforders which aftonifh the mind, and captivate the 
heart. In Arabia we find the cradle of poetry and elo- 
quence, which had fcarcely appeared before they arrived 
at a fudden maturity. The Arabs are all poets and orators: 
for an account of the poetry of the Arabs, fee AraBran 
Poetry. Among the ancient Arabs, eloquence was an ac- 
complifhment for which they valued themfelves. Their ora- 
tions were of two forts, metrical and profaic: the one being 
compared to pearls ftrung, the other to loofe ones. They 
attempted to excel in both; and whoever was able, in an 
affembly, to perfuade the people to a great enterprife, or to 
diffuade them from a dangerous one, or gave them any other 
falutary advice, was honoured with the title of ‘* Khatab,”’ 
or orator, which is now given to the Mahometan preachers. 
They purfued a method very different from that of the 
Greek and Roman orators; their fentences being like loofe 
gems, without connection; fo that this fort of compofition 
ftruck the audience chiefly by the fulnefs of the periods, 
the elegance of the expreffion, and the acutenefs of the pro- 
verbial fayings; and fo confident were they of their pre- 
eminence in this way, that they would not allow any nation 
to underfland the art of fpeaking in public, except them- 
felves and the Perfians; and the Perfians were reckoned, in 
that refpe&t, fays Pococke (Spec. 161.), much inferior to 
the Arabians. In Arabia, eloquence is not now much cul- 
tivated. Occafions for the exercife of it very rarely occur. 
The Arabians, however, tell us that they have great orators 
in their mofques. The only theatres for the exercife of pro- 
fane eloquence are the coffee-houfes, which are commonly 
large halls, having their floors fpread with ftraw mats, and 
illuminated at night by a multitude of lamps. The guefts 
are ferved with pipes and a cup of coffee. They are alfo 
amufed by readers and orators, who are commonly “ Mul- 
lahs,’’ or poor f{cholars, and who either read or repeat 
paflages from fome favourite authors, or recite tales and 
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fables of their own invention, When the orator has ended, 
he obtains a voluntary contribution from his hearers. 

Jt was Arabia that gave birth to the Apologue, a me-~ 
thod of initruétion, which, in all ages, -has been in ufe 
among the oriental nations, who love to conceal under a 
mylterious veil the moft trivial {ubjeéts, in order to give 
them an air of dignity. The Arabs efpecially have dif- 
played their fubtilty in the folution of awnigymas. They 
boatt of having produced a Lokman, furnamed * Al Ha- 
kim,” i. e. the wife or the fage, whole features bear too 
great a refemblance to thofe of Jifop, to admit a doubt 
concerning the identity of their perfons. Some, however, 
have thought it more likely that the compiler of thefe fables 
had feen thofe of AEfop, and chofe to infert fome of them 
in his own colleGtion. ‘This celebrated fabulilt bas ferved as 
a model to all thofe who have come after him; and the 
Arabians have thus, guided by their own genius alone, 
drawn from its native funds thofe riches which others have 
reciprocally borrowed of their neighbours. For the Arabic 
characters, chronology, language, mufic, philofophy, phylic, 
poetry, and religion; fee the following articles. 

The mechanical arts could not well be brought to any con- 
fiderable degree of perfection among a people who knew but 
few wants. As their productions are lefs fplend-d than 
ufeful, it is rather in towns than in the bofom of deferts 
that they grow up, becavfe neccflity is the parent of induf- 
try. The Arabs, entirely occupied in warring againft man 
and beat, excelled only in the manufaéture of icymetars, 
bows and arrows, and darts; nor, as it has been already 
obferved, have they made any great progrefs in modern 
times. Their cotton ftuffs were never greatly eftcemed ; and 
few of their other manufaétures are the produce of the fkill 
and labour of native Arabians. Sale’s Koran Pref. Anc. Un. 
Hift. vol. xvi. p.242—327. Afiatic Refearches, vol. it. 
p- 1, &c. Nicbuhr’s Travels through Arabia, &c. paflim. 
Pinkerton’s Mod. Geog. vol. ii. p. 405—430. 

ARABIC, or Arasian, fomething that relates to Ara- 
bia, or the Arabs. 

Arasic Charaders or Figures, are the numerical charac- 
ters commonly made ufe of in arithmetical computations ; 
and they flood contradiltinguifhed from the Roman, Con- 
cerning the origin of thefe figures, fee Ficures. 

Arasic Chronology. - The Arabs divided their year for- 
merly, as is now the cafe, into twelve months, to which 
they gave names; but an anceflor of Mahomet gave them 
new names deduced from certain events happening in every 
month ; and the old ones were, by the authority of Maho- 
met, totally abolifhed in every part of Arabia. The year | 
was alfo anciently divided into fix feafons, viz. 1. The feafon 
of herbs and flowers; 2. Summer; 3. The hot feafon; 4. 
The feafon of fruits; 5. Autumn; 6. Winter. The ancient 
Arab year was lunifolar; but the cuftom of intercalary 
months, in order to make the courfe of the moon agree with 
that of the fun, wasabolifhed by Mahomet; and the learned 
now reckon by months correfponding to the courfe of the 
folar year, and confilting of the fame number of days with 
ours. See Year. ‘The Arabs, like the Egyptians, Indians, 
Greeks, and Romans, anciently compuied their time by 
weeks, or periods of feven days, as we learn froma very 
ancient poet, who died many ages before the publication of 
the Koran. The Arabian day confifts of twenty-four hours, 
and lafts from fun-fetting to fun-rifing ; fo that their hours 
are of tincertain duration, and vary with the length of the 
natural day, or the time during which the fun is above the 
horizon. The different parts of the day, as they have no 
precife idea of the duration of their hours, are diftinguifhed 
by vague and uncertain denominations, 
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Arasic gum, gum Senegal, gummi Arabicum, Acacia vere 

fuccus. This valuable article of commerce is a very pure 
concrete mucilage, which exudes from the AZimo/a Nilotica, 
or Acacia Vera, a tree that grows abundantly on the fandy 
foil of Egypt and Arabia, on the banks of the rivers Senegal 
and Niger, near the Cape of Good Hope, and in feveral other 
parts of Africa. The fruit of the fame tree alfo yields 
another mucilaginous juice, but at the fame time confider- 
ably aftringent, and of a brown colour, which has been al- 
ready mentioned under the article Aeacia. 
. The pureft gum arabic is brought in caravans to Cairo by 
the Arabs of the country around mount Tor and Sinai, who 
bring it from this diltance on the backs of camels, fewn up 
in bags of fkin, and often adulterated with fand and other 
matters, 

The fettlement at Senegal is another great mart for this 
commodity ; and the gum, which bears the name of this 
place, is generaliy in larger maffes, and of a yellowifh or 
amber colour, but it does not fenfibly differ from the Egyp- 
tian gum in any of its properties. 

This mucilage exudes {pontaneoufly in a liquid ftate from 
the trunk and boughs of the tree, and hardens by contac&t 
with the air and the heatofthefun. It begins to flow about 
December, immediately after the rainy feafon, near the flow- 
ering time of thetree. Afterwards as the weather becomes 
hotter, incilions are made through the bark, to affilt the 
tranfudation of the juice. 

The beft gum arabic is brought over in oblong or round- 
ifh lumps feldom bigger than a walnut, nearly tranfparent, 
white, or of a pale yellow, wrinkled, and of a fhining frac- 
ture. It is fo brittle as eafily to be reduced to a fine pow- 
der. It is alfo perfeétly infipid and inodorous, diffolving in 
the mouth into a clammy liquid. 

As the gum arabic is the moft perfe@ fpecimen of a gum 
MUCILAGE, all the properties which we fhall now mention 
to belong to it, may be conlidcred as defcriptive of this whole 
clafs of chemical fubltances. 

The habitudes of this gum with water affords one of 
its moft {triking charaéters. When added to water, either 
cold or hot, and not lefs than twice its weight, it diffolves 
flowly, and converts the whole into a very flimy vifcid li- 
quor. Heat does not coagulate this folution ; a gentle 
evaporation will expel the water and leave the gum as folid 
and brittle as before, equally refoluble in water, and unaltered 
in any of its properties. In this refpet it differs in a ftriking 
manner from mott other vegetable fub{tances. ; 

It is entirely infoluble in ardent {pirit andin oils ; alcohol 
indeed coagulates the watery. folution, by uniting with the 
water, and thus precipitating the gum. 

Gum mucilage is but lictle inflammable, when put into 
the fire it fwells and grows puffy, and foon is reduced into 
a voluminous coal. Diltilled fer /e in a retort, it firlt yields 
a limpid water, then an acid (which was at one time fup- 
poled to be peculiar, and was termed the Pyro-mucous), 
and afterwards a thick empyreumatic oil, and a lictle volatile 
alkali, like all the diftillations of vegetable matter. 

The pure gum mucilages, when dry and {clid, will remain 
unchanged for any length of time: the watery folution is 
likewife the leaft alterable of all the vegetable liquids ; but 
by long keeping it becomes four and grows mouldy on its 
furface, if itis prevented from drying up by the evaporation 
of its water. 

When nitric acid is diftilled off gum arabic, or any other 
of the gum mucilages, a peculiar acid is formed, which ap- 
pears as a white powder of difficult (olution, and has been 
termed the Mucous acid. It is the fame with the Saccuo- 
Lactic acid of Scheele, j 
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The fpecific gravity of the folid mucilages, according te 
Fourcroy, is from 1.3 to 1.48. 

The gum which exudes in confiderable abundance in our 
own climates from the apricot, plum and cherry trees, 
bears the ftrongeft refemblance to the gum arabic in all its 
properties, only it is generally of a yejlower colour, not fo 
brittle, and forms a mucilage of fomewhat lefs tenacily, 

Gum arabic is employed for a number of valuable pur- 
pofes both in the arts and in medicine. It may be ufed ei- 
ther to fufpend in water a number of fubftances which could 
not otherwife be kept equally diffufed in this liquid, or as 
a means of glueing together a variety of articles of light 
work ; and as a clean colourlefs cement perfe€tly eafy of ap- 
plication, and which may be prepared in a few minutes, 
it is peculiarly valuable. Gum Senegal is ufed in very 
large quantities by the calico printers, to mix the colours 
and the mordants in block printing ; gum arabic forms the 
bafis of crayons, and the cakes of water colours, and of feve- 
ral liquid colours, of which common writing ink is a familiar 
example. 

Ail the gum mucilages are confiderably nutritious ; in the 
countries where the gum arabic and fenegal grow native, 
it forms an important article of food, either by itfelf, or 
mixed with milk, rice, &c. Haffelquift relates an inftance 
of the travellers of a large caravan, who had confumed 
all their provifions in the middle of their journey, preferving 
themfelves from famine by the gum arabic- which they were 
bringing as merchandife. 

In medicine, this gum is employed, either by itfelf, or 
as a vehicle for other fubftances. ‘Taken internally, it has: 
been fuppofed to be incraflating and obtunding ; qualities, 
however, which probably have little foundation in faét and 
real obfervation. As it is fimply mucilaginous, it will cer- 
tainly in fome degree proteét the parts with which it comes 
in contact from the effeét of any acrid and ftimulating fub- 
flances ; and thus it is of ule in quieting the tickling cough 
whieh arifes from any acrimony in the fauces, and in fome 
cafes it is of material fervice in diarrhoea and dyfentery. 
It is given either in powder, or diffolved in water, almond 
milk, &c.; and one ounce of the gum is fuflicient to give a 
confiderable thicknefs to a pint of liquid, without making it 
too flimy to drink with pleafure. 

In pharmacy, gum arabic pofleffes the valuable property 
of rendering mifcible with water the balfams, refins, fixed 
oils, and fimilar fubitances, whereby they may be very com— 
modioufly taken in a liquid form. One part of gum arabic 
previoully foftened with water (or an equivalent quantity 
of the mucilage), will thus render four parts of balfam or 
oil foluble in any watery liquid, and will form an uniform 
emulfion. Even mercury may be thus fufpended in water , 
by being previoufly rubbed for a confiderable time with gum 
arabic, which preparation is called, from the inventor, 
Plenk’s folution. ‘The corrofive acids, when taken internally, 
are be(t diluted with a folution of this gum. 

The pharmaceutical preparations, in which gum arabic 
enters as a principal ingredient, are the Mucilago gum- 
mi Arabici, a fimple folution of one part of the gum 
in two parts of boiling water; the Emulfio Arabica Ph. 
Edin. which is gum arabic diffolved in almond milk; the 
Trochifci Arabici, with gum arabic, ftarch and fugar; and 
the Pulvis tragacanthe compofitus Ph. Lond. a powder made 
of tragacanth, gum arabic, ftarch, and fugar. Murray Ap- 
par. Med. Fourcroy, Sc. 

Axasice /anguage 1s derived from the fame flock with the 
Hebrew, Syriac, and Chaldaic tongues. Its near affinity 
to the Hebrew is almolt univerfally acknowledged, and fome 
have even maintained, that it was not only a filter diale& of 
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this language, but in its original and unfophifticated flate, 
pure Hebrew. Of courfe it mult unqueltionably be one of 
the molt ancient languages in the world. ‘The Arabs, by 
whom it was fpoken, having inhabited the country now pof- 
feffed by their defcendants almott from the deluge, without 
intermixing with other nations, or being fubjugated by any 
foreign power, their language mult have been formed foon 
after, if nor at the confulionof Babel. The Arabian writers 
afcribe it to Joktan, the fon of Eber, and its name to Yarab, 
the fon of Joktan or Kahtan, fuppofed to be the fame that 
is mentioned, Gen. x. 26. This opinion is adopted by many 
Jearned moderns. See Hunt. Orat.de Antig. ct Eleg. Ling. 
Arab. p. 1. Pococke Spec. Hilt. Arab. p. 20. Bochart in 
Geog. Sacr. c. ii. c. 15. Golius, in Lex. Arab. Schultens, 
in Orig. Hebr. The two principal dialects of this language 
were, that fpoken by the Hamyarites and other genuine 
Arabs, and that of the Koreifh in which Mahomet wrote 
the Koran. The Hamyaritic dialeét is fuppofed to have 
approached nearer to the purity of the Syriac, and confe- 
quently to have been more remote from the true genius of 
tne Arabic than that of any other tribe. The dialect of the 
Koreifh, ufually termed the pure and ancient Arabic, and in 
the Koran the perfpicuous and clear Arabic, is referred to 
Ifmael as its author, who, according to the oriental writers, 
firlt fpoke it; and, as Dr. Pococke apprehends, after he 
had contrasted a matrimonial alliance with the family of 
Jorham, formed it of their language and the original He- 
brew. This latter diale&t of the Koreifh was conceived to 
confift chiely of the Hebrew; but its politenefs and ele- 
gance fhould rather be attributed to their having the cuf- 
tody of the Caaba and dwelling in Mecca, the centre of 
Arabia; for by their fituation, they had lefs intercourfe 
with foreigners, who might have corrupted the language, 
and were more frequented by the Arabs of the whole cir- 
cumjacent country, who reforted to Mecca on a religious ac- 
count, and for the accommodation of their differences ; from 
their difcourfe and verfes the Korcifh took the words and 
phrafes which they judged to be moft pure and elegant, and 
thus the beauties of the whole tongue were transfufed into 
this diale@&. Other circumftances alfo contributed to the 
improvement of this diale&t. Of the pilgrims who reforted 
to Mecca, many were of the firft rank, and poffeffed all the 
{cience of their country and age. in the great feafts which 
were held during their flay in this city, a variety of amufe- 
ments occupied their attention, and literary compofitions, 
which called forth an emulation to excel, formed fome of 
their principal entertainments on thefe occafions. Hence 
the diale& of the Korcifh, the nobleft and the moft learned 
of all the weftern Arabs, became the pureit, the richett, 
and the moft polite of allthe Arabian idioms; and about the 
beginning of the feventh century, it was the grand language 
of Arabia; the other diale&s being either graduaily 
cifufed, or incorporated with it. By this union, and by 
commercial intercourfe with Alexandria, the feat of learning, 
and with other places where they might obtain an acquaint- 
ance with Grecian fiterature, the Arabic language acquired 
a fecundity and alfo an clegance, ina great degree peculiar to 
irfelf. 

The Arabs are fo extravagant in the commendations 
of their language, that they not only reprefent it as 
peculiarly harmonious and expreflive, but they alfo fay, 
that it is fo copious and comprehenfive, that no unin- 
{pired perfon can be a perfect matter of it in its whole ex- 
tent. To this purpofe it has been alleged, that this lan- 
guage has 5co names for a lion, 200 for a ferpent, more 
than $9 for honey, and above 1oce for afword. Neverthelefs, 
the Arabs believe that the greateit partof their language has 


been loft; and this opinion is not very improbable, when we 
confider how lately the art of writing was introduced into 
Avabia. ‘To this purpofe Dr, Robertfon (ubi infra) has obs 
ferved, that the genius of the Arabic language refembles 
that of the Elebrew ; as all its primary or radical words 
are compofed of different combinations of confonants by 
triads, fo that the various combinations and copulations of 
three letters form more than 10,020 roots, without includ- 
ing thofe which may arife from the concowfte of guttural 
letters. ‘To this quality of the language he partly aferibes 
that flability or permanence which this language poffeffces in 
common with the Hebrew, by reafon of which it has ree 
tained its purity and integrity for fo many thoufand years, 
without thofe changes and fluctuations to which cther 
togues have been. fubjeé&t. Sir William Jones allo obferves 
(Afiatic Refearches, vol. ii, p. 6.), that as the Arab roots 
are univerfally trilteral, the compotition of the twenty-eight 
Arabian letters would give 22,000 elements of the language ; 
and this circumftance demonttrates its furprifing extent; fur 
although great numbers of its roots are confefledly loft, and 
fome perhaps were never in ufv, yet if we fuppofe 10,000 
of them, without reckoning quadriliterals, to exilt, and 
each of them to admit only five variations, one with another, 
in forming derivative nouns, even then a perfect Arabic dic- 
tionary ought to contain 50,coo words, each of which may 
receive a multitude of changes by the rules of grammar. To 
this circumltance it is probably owing, that the Arabic, end 
alfo all its filter dialects, abhor the compofitions of words, 
and invariably exprefs any complex ideas by circumlocution ; 
and this genius of its language has been one fource of ita 
copioufnefs and extent. And yet, uotwithitanding the va- 
riety of its words, in which it is far fuperior to the Greck 
and Latin, and indeed to moft other languages ancient and 
modern, it is equally diftinguifhed by its perfpicuity and 
precifion. This excellence of the ancient Arabic, this union 
of brevity and variety, by which it is able to exprefs with 
clearnefs and energy what could not be defcribed in other 
tongues without hideous circumlocutions, is particularly 
mentioned and illuftrated, among other diltinguifhing quali- 
ties of this language, by the learned Pococke in his ** Ora- 
tion on the Arabic language.”’ 

Dr. Robertfon has cited an appofite paflage -to this 
effe&t, which is here fubjoined for the fatisfaGtion of 
the curious and learned reader. ‘* Neque in nulla certe 
laudis parte, mira illa (inquit do¢tifimus Pocockius), gua 
non folum verborum in fignificando. perfpicuttati, fed 
in prolatione elegantie et dulcedini caverunt, fedulitas; 
quaque non folum accurata inter literas et fignificata 
proportione, fenfus vel intenfioni vel remiffoni, prout res 
poftulaverit, literarum appofitione, fubduétione, vel juxta 
organorum ratione, profpexerunt ; fed et ne quid delicatulis 
auribus ingratum, né quid horridum aut acvn uve reperiatur, 
effecerunt. Hoc in genere eft, quod nufpiam in verbo ali- 
quo, genuine apud Arabes originis, concurrant, non inter- 
cedente vocalis alicujus motione, confonantes, cum vel tres 
vel plures, aliis in linguis frequenter collidantur. Immo 
neque, fi adlint, que afperitati remedio fint, vocales, quaf- 
libet tamen temere committunt confonantes: fed fi ita rei 
natura poftulat, ut concurrere debeant ille, que fe invicem 
fine afperitatis alicujus induttione confequi, et inter fe cons 
neéti non poffint, illi vel fitus vel literarum mutattone, eas 
abjiciendo, inferendo, emoiliendo, aliifve quibus poffint mo- 
dis, remedia quzrunt ; adeo ab omni, quod vel abfonum 
vel diffonum eft, abhorrent. Quod fi nobis fecus videatury 
et afperius fonare ab Arabibus prolata, illud auribus noftris et 
ufu, non liaguz imputandum ; nec molliusiilis fonare noftra, 
quam eorum nobis cenfendum, Quin et gutturalium, que 
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nobis maxima efperitatis caufa videntur, abfentiam, ut 
magnum in Jinguaé Greca defectum, arguunt Arabes.” 
Te learned Dr. Hunt, late profeffor of the Hebrew and 
Arabic languages at Oxford (in his Orat, de Ling. Arab. 
p- 17-), exprefles his opinion of the excellencies of this lan- 
guage much to the fame purpofe: “ Nufquam mihi credite 
{inquit), auribus magis parcitur, quam in Arabia; nulla 
lingua a xzx0we omni alienior, quam Arabica. | Quan- 
quam enim nonnull ejes liter minis fortafle fuaviter, immo 
durils etiam fonuerint, ita tamen Arabes eas temperarunt, 
ut afperas cum lenibus, duras cum mollibus, | graves cum 
acutis, mifcendo, voces inde non mimus auditu jucundas, 
quam pronunciatn faciles confecerint, totique fermoni miram 
fonorum tam dulcedinem quam -varietatem addiderint. 
Quod quidem orationis modulandz fudium in Corano adeo 
manifeltum eft, ut primi Iflamifmi oppugnatores eum hibraum 
magica ideo arte fcriptum dixerint. Nec auribus tantem 
gratus eft Arabifmus, fed et animi conceptibus exprimendis 
aptus, fonos fuos fententiis femper accommodans, et felici 
yerborum junétura ipfam rerum naturam depingens.” It 
is needlefs to multiply teftimonies of a fimilar kind, ex- 
trated from the writings of Bochart, Erpenius, Golius, 
Schultens, &c. 

Some have maintained that the Arabic tongue defcended 
from the deluge to the time of Mahomet in its original pu- 
rity; but that it fhould remain altogether unfophilticated 
for a period of more than 30009 years, is not very probable. 
Whatever care might have been taken of it, however tena- 
cious the Arabs were of their ancient cuftoms and inflitu- 
tions, and however favourable their iituation might have been 
for preferving the language unmixed, it is not likely, nor in- 
~ deed can we conceive it to be poifible, that it fhould have 
efcaped a variety of changes in that long period ; or that it 
fhould have not acquired in its progrefs downwards from 
the mere lapfe of time, from neceflary or voluntary inter- 
courfe with diftant and neighbouring nations, and from a 
variety of other caufes, diminutions or additions, or inter- 
mixtures, which render the words, idioms, and phrafeology 
of the Koran very different from the Hebrew, Syriac, or 
Chaldaic, to either of which the ancient Arabic muft have 
been nearly allied. But thefe changes affected merely or 
principally the diale&ts of the language, whilft the fubftance 
or marrow of it, as Schultens calls it, remained untouched ; 
and comprehended the letters, vowels, and pronunciation. 
Dr. Robertfon, profeffor of oriental languages in the uni- 
verfity of Edinburgh, in an elaborate differtation, ch De 
Origine, Antiquitate, Converfatione, Indole, et Utilitate 
Lingue Arabice,”’ prefixed to his “ Clavis Pentateuchi,”” 
is an able and zealous advocate for the unfophifticated purity 
of the ancient Arabic ; infomuch that it did not degenerate 
from its original purity in the fame manner as the Spanifh, 
Ttalian, and French diale&s have degenerated from the La- 
tin ftock, This opinion is fanétioned by the authority of 
the learned Schultens, in his Orig. Heb. vol. it. p. 20, 21. 
Orat. Ling. Arab. p. 28. and by feveral others, who have 
been beft acquainted with the ftruéture of the Arabic lan- 
guage, and with the hiftory of the ancient Arabs. With- 
out deviating into the unfounded extreme of Hutchinfon, 
who afcribes a comparatively modern origin to this language, 
and traces it no higher than the age of Mahomet, we may 
allow that fuch changes as have been already mentioned might 
have been introduced into it, without difputing its antiquity, 
or upon the whole its uncorrupted ttate for many ages pre- 
vious to the time of Mahomet. This celebrated impottor in- 
deed makes his boaft, that the language of the Koran was the 
fame, with refpe€t to its purity and perfeGtion, with that 
which was anciently ufed by Abraham and Ifhmael. Dr. 
TEat (ubi fupra) maintains, that the Arabic language 
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ufed by Mahomet was the fame with that of the Joktanites 
and Lthmaelites; and, in fupport of this opinion, he refers 
to feven poems written betore his time, and fufpended in 
the temple of Mecca, intitled “ Moallekat,” and flill ex- 
tant at Paris and Leyden; and alfo to ancient monuments 
found near Aden in Arabia Felix, of which an account was 
publifhed by Schultens in his ‘* Monumenta Vetnftiora 
Arabia,” 4to. Leyden, 1740. 

The learned Hyde is alfo an advocate for the affinity of 
the Arabic to the Hebrew, and alfo for its permanent pu- 
rity. ‘lo this purpofe he fays (Differt. vol. ii, p. 454, 
&c.) that the Arabic is more pure and unmixed than any 
other, allowing merely for fome Perfian medical terms, and 
for a few Latin words which it acquired by means of the 
wars and negotiations between the Arabians and Romans. 
In other refpe&s, he fays, it is pure and free from mixture ; 
and this he afcribes partly to the numberof books and writ- 
ers who preferved it entire, partly to the cultivation of it 
by the Arabs, who were devoted to poetry and eloquence, 
and partly alfo to the defert, inacceflible, and unfubdied 
country which they inhabited. 

Since the age of Mahomet, it is an acknowledged fat, 
that all the dialeGts of the Arabic have been greatly corrupt- 
ed, fo that the language in which the Koran was written 
is become a dead language, and ftudied in the colleges of 
Arabia juft as the European Chriftians acquire the Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin. It is not eafy to conceive how the 
identity and purity of a language could be preferved for 
many ages among a people who had no written chara@ters. 
Among the Hamyarites or Homerites, who for many cen- 
turies had poffeffion of the principal part of Arabia, the art 
of writing feems, indeed, to have been known ata very early 
period. Their charaCter was perplexed, the letters not being 
diftin&ly feparated ; and from the mutual: connection and 
dependence of the letters and their feveral parts, it was des 
nominated “ Al Mofaad.’”? But this alphabet was neither 
publickly taught, nor fuffered to be ufed without permiffion. 
It correfponded in the number and order of the letters to 
the Hebrew alphabet, and was called « Abgad Hevez,” 
from the firlt Hebrew letters in their natural order, viz. 
TWITIAN- According to Chardin (vol. iii. —p. 54.), the 
firlt word is formed by the letters, A, B, G, D, which were 
formerly the firft of the Arabic language, as they are ttill 
of the Hebrew. Thefe, according to this learned traveller, 
were the ancient charaéters of the Arabs, and differed from 
the Cufic chara¢ters which were afterwards introduced ; and 
he is of opinion that they were furnithed with vowel points. 
Some ancient monuments are faid to be flill remaining of 
this charaéter, which Pococke apprehends to have been 
the rude Chaldaic in its unimproved and unpolifhed ftatet 
To thefe Job is fuppofed to refer, ch. xix. v. 23, 243 and 
Ebn Hathem relates that an infeription in this old Arabic 
charaéter was found in Yemen, as ancient as the time of 
Jofeph. Thefe traditions may have led fome authors to 
conclude, that the Arabians were the inventors of letters 
and Sir Ifaac Newton (Chronology, Oper. vol. v. ps 155. 
Ed. Horfley) fuppofes that Mofes learned the alphabet from 
the Midianites, who were Arabians. 

The Koreifhites and other Arabs, fome Jews and 
Chriitians excepted who were called the people of the 
book, were for many ages ignorant of the art of writing, 
and do not feem to have acquired it till the fixth century. 
Moramer Ebn Morra of Anbar, a city of Irak, who lived 
not many years before Mahomet, was the inventor of the 
prefent Arabic charaéter, which Bafhar the Kendian is faid 
to have learned from thofe of Anbar, and to have intro- 
duced at Mecca among the Koreifhites, a little while before 
the inftitution of Mahometanifm: ‘he letters of Moramer 
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were different from the Hamyaritic; and though far from 
being either convenient or beautiful, they were long ufed 
by the Arabs. ‘They were denominated Cufic from Cufa, a 
city of Irak ; and in this chara@ter the Koran was firft writ- 
ten. Thefe letters are alfo ufed occafionally, at this day, by 
the Arabs for the titles of books and public inferiptions. ‘The 
more elegant and expeditious charaéter that 1s now ufed, 
was firlt formed from the Cufic by Abuali Ebn Moklah, 
vizier to the caliph of Bagdad, about 300 years after Ma- 
homet, and perfected by Ali Ebn Bowab, who died in the 

ear of the Hegira 413, A. D. 1022. Herbelot, Sale, and 

r. Hunt inform us, that the perfon, who completed and 
reduced it to the form in which it now’exilts in fome of 
the molt beautiful copies of the Koran, was Yakut Al 
Moftafemi, the laft of the caliphs of the family of Abbas, 
a little after the year of the Hegira 640, A. D. 1242; for 
which reafon he obtained the appellation of « Al Khattat,” 
or the {cribe. 

Concerning the cra of the invention of the Arabic vowel 
points, there has been a difference of opinion among the 
learned. Hottinger (Tra&. Philolog. p. 400. 4to. Tiguri, 
1659) maintains and adduces teftimonies from the Ara- 
bian writers to prove, that vowels were in ufe from the 
moft ancient times. But they are not now the fame as 
they were formerly. «A fingle point, in the molt ancient 
copies of the Koran, denoted different vowels, according to 
its pofition above, below, or within the letter. Schultens 
(Clav. Dialeét. p. 323, &e.), {peaking of the improvement 
of the Arabian alphabet in the roth century by Ebn Moklah, 
fays, that its form, at this time, underwent a change ; and 
that its former clumfy embarraffed chara&ter was made to 
give way to the polifhed, eafy, and expeditious type. Re- 
garding this expedition alone, the author of the invention 
left very few vowel charaGers ; andas the Hebrew mode of 


writing admits five long ones and five fhort ones, in differ-- 


ent fhapes, he taught how to exprefs all the vowels, both 
long and fhort, agreeably to the genius of the language, by 
three, or rather by two, {mall points, without any danger 
of miftake ; an abbreviation truly admirable, and worthy of 


being recorded! For by placing a {mall line above wee 
he expreffed the founds of a and e, and by placing the fame 


below, C9 he meant to exprefs only. To the other fhortones / 


© j z 
and u, he affigned a {mail waw or w above, as (_» 


For reprefenting the long ones, he ufed the “ matres ee 
tionis,” or quiefcent letters, 1438, w2,!. So that phata with 


elif exprefied a and o long, that is Lametz and bholem; and 
god placed after kefram became tzeri and chirek long, and 
waw added to damma became fehurek. From this ftatement 
we may infer that, before the tenth century, the Arabians 
had no vowel points ; and confequently that they read with- 
out vowels, or contented themielves with the ** matres lec- 
tionis’” above mentioned. Dr. Gregory Sharp, in his 
«s Differtation upon the Origin, Conftrution, &c. of Lan- 
guages,” p. 87, expreffes his opinion, that the Arabians 
were the origisal authors of the vowel points ; and that 
they invented three called fatha (a) and (e), damma (0) and 
(u), and kefra (i). But thefe, he conceives, were not in 
ufe till feveral years after Mahomet; for the firlt copies of the 
Koran were without them. The rabbins, he adds, ftole 
them from the Arabs. Capellus, Walton, Simon, and 
others are of opinion, that all the vowels were expreffed by 
the three letters uJ ‘UN, called “ matres leétionis.”?. But 


it has been alleged, that thefe three letters have, in the 
Soran and in other punctuated copies, various vowel points 
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annexed to them: whence it is inferred, that they are con- 
fonants. See Points. 

Yhe importance and utility of an acquaintance with 
the Arabic tongue cannot be difputed. ts the divine, 
fuch is the affinity between this language and the He- 
brew, it mult be of great ufe in explaining and inter- 
preting the feriptures of the Old Teftament. How much 
Schultens has availed himfelf of his knowledge of this 
language in the illuftration of the book of Job, and alfo 
of the Proverbs, thofe will readily allow who have examined 
his learned commentaries on thefe books. There are alfo 
many valuable works to which the Arabic fcholar may 
have accefs. And to thofe who travel for purpofes of 
curiofity or commerce into thofe parts of the ealt, the 
knowledge of this language mult be peculiarly ufeful. But 
the acquifition of it, it may be jaftly faid, is attended 
with great difficulty. For the knowledge, fays Sir William 
Jones (Afiatic Refearches, vol. ii. p. 4.), which any Eu- 
ropean may, at his pleafure, obtain of the Arabic language, 
we are principally indebted to the univerlity of Leyden. 
Schultens, Erpenius, and Golius, to whom we may add 
Richardfon of our own country, will afford him all neceflary 
afiftance, and enable him to underltand Arabic better than 
the moft profound fcholar at Conftantinople or at Mecca. 
Niebuhr informs us, that the dialeét fpoken at Mecca in 
the days of Mahomet differs very widely from the modern 
language of Arabia. That of the highlands of Yemen 
has the ftrongelt analogy to the language of the Koran 5 
becaufe thofe highlanders have little intereourfe with ftrang- 
ers. The old Arabian language is, through all the eaft, 
a learned tongue, to be acquired only in colleges, or by 
the perufal of the beft authors. Perhaps there is no other 
language diverfified by fo many dialeéts as that of Arabia 3 
and the pronunciation of one province differs as much as 
the dialect from that of other provinces, : 

Arasic, or Aranian learning, is divided into two ftatess 
or periods, viz. Ante Mahcmetan, and Mahometan. ~ ef 

The drab learning in the farft period, called the time of 
ignorance, confilted, according to Abulpharagius, in the 
knowledge of their language, the propriety of difcourfe, the 
compofition of verfe, and the fcience of the ftars: but their 
chief attention feems to have been dire&ted to oratory and 
vetry. Hitt. Dynaft. Renaudot de Barbar. Arift. verf. 
Fabricii Bibl. Gre. lib. vi. cap. 5. § 6. 

The fecond period is more diftinguifhed, at leaft from, 
the time of Al Mamon, the feventh caliph of the family of 
the Abbaffides, who flourifhed about the year 820, and has 
the honour of being the founder of the modern Arabian 
learning. Almanzor, about fifty years before Al Mamon, 
commenced the literary reform, when he moved the imperial 
feat from Damafcus to Bagdad ; and when he extended the 
Arabian literature, which had been confined to medicine 
and a few other branches, to fciences of every denomination. 
His grandfon, Al Mamon, completed the work which was 
only begun, and fent for all the beit books out of Chaldea,, 
Greece, Egypt, and Perfia, relating to phyfic, aftronomy, 
cofmography, mufic, chronology, &c. and penfioned a 
number of learned men, {killed in the feveral languages and. 
{ciences, to tranflate them into Arabic. By this means, 
divers of the Greek authors, loft in their own country and 
language, have been-preferved in Arabic. The eaftern 
conquerors carried their empire from. Afia even into the. 
remote regions of Spain; and letters followed them 
wherever they went. Elmac. Hift. Sar. lib. ii. cap. 8. Leo 
Africanus de Viris illuft. ap. Arabes, cap. 1. Fabricii Bib. 
Gree. lib. vi. cap.g. Grav. in Pref. ad. Tab. Geog. Veil. 
de Se&. Phil. cap. 3§.17. See Ar Mamon. 

From that time Arabia became the chief feat of learning : 

an 
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and wé find mention by Abulpharagius, Pococke, D’Her- 
belot, and Hottinger, of learned men, and books without 
“number. 

The revival of learning in the tenth century, by Gerbert, 
known after his elevation to the pontificate by the title of 
Silvefter II, and afterwards among the Europeans in ge- 
neral, may be afcribed to the inftructions and writings 
of the Arabian doctors ard philofophers, and to the fchools 
which they founded in feveral parts of Spain and Italy. 
And in the twelfth century, the inquifitive of different 
countries frequented the fchools of the Saracens in Spain, 
‘and diffeminated the knowledge which they obtained there, 
after their return. At this time, many of the learned pro- 
ductions of the Arabians were tranflated into Latin, which 
facilitated the general progrefs of fcience. 

Arnasic or Arasian’ dogic, was that of Ariftotle, as 

splained by Avicenna and Averrhoes. As the Arabians 
applied themfelves to this branch.of f{cience, they became 
proficients in the knowledge of words rather than things. 
Whence they have been fometimes denominated, ** mafters 
of the wifdom of words ;”? and fometimes the talking fect. 

Arasic marble, Arabicum marmor, a name given by the 
ancient Greeks to a {pecies of marble brought from Egypt 
and Arabia, and remarkable for its beautiful whitenefs. 

Arabian mufic. In the Encyciopedie Methodique, we 
have a long article on this fubjeét, chiefly taken from the 
Effai on Mufic, by M. la Borde. If, in a careful perufal 
of this article, we had been able to difcover any effential 
qualities in this mufic that would improve our feale, in- 
tervals, melody, harmony, meafures, or the tone of our 
voices or inflruments, we fhould fedulonfly have ftudied and 
adopted them. But notwithftanding the inflated praifes 
beftowed on their mufic, by their own and the Perfian poets, 
and the parade with which the Arabian fcale and mufical 
terms have been exhibited, we do not find ourfelves much 
enlightened by the perufal. Indeed we are inclined to 
imagine that mufic in Europe has been cultivated with fo 
much more fuccefs than that of any other quarter of the 
globe; our inftruments, our harmony, and our melody, are 
arrived at fuch a fuperior ftate of perfeétion, that to abandon 
or neglect them for any refinements or properties which the 
mufic of Afia, Africa, or America could furnifh, would 
indeed be letting our corn-fields lie fallow, and feeding on 
acorns; or throwing afide the poetry of Milton, Dryden, 
and Pope, to read and imitate only Chaucer, Gower, and 
Lidgate. 

As national tunes, the airs of the Arabians, Turks, and 
Perfians, would amufe curious inquirers after exotics ; but 
as to their theory, practice, and talte, faith in their excel- 
lence is wanting to make us imagine them worth the time 
and labour neceffary to their acquifition. If, therefore, the 
article Arabian mufic has not been further extended, and 
fhould difappoint our readers by its brevity, the conceffions 
made by M. Ginguené, who has compiled and digefted the 
article in the new Encyclopedie, will a little abate their cu- 
riofity, and apologize for our want of time and zeal to in- 
veftigate this mufic. 

After giving us the fcale and technica of the Arabian 
mulic in the language of the country, but expreffed in 
letters of the French alphabet, M.G. fays; ‘The Ara- 
bians, like other oriental people, never pafs from one found 
to another, however diftant, either in rifing or falling, with- 
out running through all the intermediate intervals. Thefe 
continual flides of the voice, which to us are infupportable, 
conftitute, according to them, the charm of their mufic, and 
grace of their melody.’”?. Now the difficulty and effeéts of fuch 
miauling or mewing paflages will be eafily conceived by our 
readers, from what follows in the article of M.G. “From 
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C to D they reckon four intervals; from D fo E the fame+ 
and from 5 to F two.” So that it is all done in quarter 
tones, or the enharmonic genus and feale. And where fhall 
we find voices or initrunients to furnifh thefe intervals? 
“© They have no knowledge of harmony (continues M. G.), 
and in their concerts, all the parts are performed in unilons 
and o@taves, and all on ftringed inftruments ; of which they 
fometimes {weep the whole number, to produce more or lefs 
effect, or at leaft more noife, which neceflarily occafions a 
difcordance, to which, from their ignorance of harmonic 
chords, their ears are infenfible.”? heir inftruments are 
chiefly thofe of percuffion, or thrumbed with the fingers or 
nails; they have, indeed, a flute, called Nai, with ventages. 
The tube is a fection of a reed, with a mouth-piete of horn. 
Tt is to the found of this flute that the dervifes dance. 
Two or three muficians are placed ina gallery that furrounds 
the mofque. The Iman is ftationed in the nidft of the der- 
vifes ; he gives the fignal, the Nais begin to found, and the 
dervifes turn round with extreme rapidity. The Iman gives 
another fignal, the flutes then ceafe to found, and the der- 
vifes top, and throw themfelves into a particular attitude. 

They have an inftrument which refembles a lute, to 
which they afficn more marvellous effe€’s than the Grecians 
did to the lyre of Apollo. “ They tell you, with the atmott 
gravity, that each of the ftrings of this initrument, four in 
number, has particular virtues: the firft, for inftance, acts as 
a fpecific again{t bile and phlegm; the fecond is a fovereign 
cure for the moft inveterate melancholy and vapours; the 
third gives health and vigour to young people of both 
fexes ; and, laftly, the fourth ftring affords relief the infant 
it is heard, to a {anguine temper and difpofition.” 

But the power of thefe ftrings depends much on the man- 
ner with which they are pinched or thrummed ; which, like 
the power of the bow on the violin, is attained by long and 
laborious practice. ‘ They have a particular pizzicato, or 
pinch, for every aGion and paffion ; courage, hberality, and 
noble fentiments, by one mode of thrumming; love and 
pleafure by a fecond ; the dance is infpired by a third ; fleep 
and tranquillity by a fourth. 

“ At the diltance which feparates us from Arabia, and 
the difference in our ideas and fentiments (concludes M. G.), 
we can form no juft conception of thefe fancied effects, from 
which we muft doubtlefs abate much of the marvellous. 
What they afcribe to each inftrument, ftring, and ftroke of 
the fingers, and delicate fhades of perfection, only convinces 
us, that they are a people endowed with a fenfbility very 
different from ours.’? 

Arasic or ARABIAN oratory, according to Renaudot, 
confifted in a luxuriancy of quaint, high-flown words, epi- 
thets, and defcriptions. That the ancient Arabs were elo-+ 
quent in a high degree, and that they poffeffed wonderful 
powers of fpeaking, without preparation, in flowing and 
forcible periods, is evident from their whole hiftory. ‘Their 
eloquence was an harmonious and cadenced profe, adapted to 
their ears, and accommodated to the genius of their lan- 
guage, and to the calt of their character, but can never ferve 
as a model for foreigners. Their orators, like their poets, 
were honoured and rewarded ; and their orations were much 
the offspring of the imagination, without concatenation in 
the arguments, but confilting of diftin& fentences following 
one another without conneétion, and remarkable for abrupt 
antithefes, and for fudden and unexpeéted tranfitions, rather 
dazzling thanenlightening. See Hiflory of the Aras. 

Aranic or Arazian philofophy claims, according to 
fome writers, and more particularly Ludwig, a very remote 
antiquity. On this fubjeét the Greek writers are filent 5” 
but this, it is alleged, is a proof of their pride, and not of 
the barbarifm of the Arabs. ‘he Saracens themfelves have 
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cont<ffed, that before the rife of Mahometanifm, their 
country was in a low ftate of civilization; and to this effect 
we have the teflimony of Abulpharagius. Neverthelefs, the 
advocates of the wifdom of the ancient Arabians have 
alleged, that from them, according to the relation of 
Porphyry, Pythagoras acquired a great part of his know- 
ledge 5 that Mofes fled out of Egypt into this country, and 
carried with him the wifdom of the Egyptians; that the 
queen of the ealt, who vilited Solomou, was of Saba, a 
region in Arabia; and that the wife men, who paid their 
homage to Jefus, were from this country. Befides, their 
origin leaves no doubt concerning the culture of their minds; 
for as they were defcended from Abraham, it is pretended 
that they muft have derived from their common father, not 
only a philofophic fpirit, but a confiderable portion of 
{cience. To all which is added the acknowledgment of 
Abulpharagius, that even before IQamifm, to which, in that 
country, is owing the revival of letters, they thoroughly 
underftood their language, thet they knew its value, and the 
feveral properties of it; and that they were good poets, 
excellent orators, and able aftronomers. It is very poffible, 
that the Arabians might have polifhed their language ; that 
they were fkilled in divination, and the interpretation of 
dreams ; that they were fuccefsful in the compofition and 
folution of znigmas ; that they had even fome knowledge of 
the courfes of the planets; and yet have no jult title to the 
character of philofophers: fince all thefe arts, if they can 
deferve the appellation, tend rather to nourifh and foment 
fuperftition, than to diffeminate truth, ard purge the foul 
from the tyranny of the paffions. As to Pythagoras, 
nothing is more uncertain than his journey to the ealt ; and 
if it were more unqueftionable, we can only infer from this 
circumftance, that he learned from the Arabians the arts of 
divination, with which they, in common with other eaftern 
nations, were well acquainted. If Mofes went into Arabia, 
and fettled there on marrying one of the daughters of 
Jethro, it could not be with the defign of ftudying among 
the Arabians, or of gratifying their idle curiofity with phi- 
lofophical fyttems. Providence permitted this retreat of 
Mofes, for conveying thither the knowledge of the true 
God, aud his religion. With refpe€t to the remaining ar- 
guments, if they be allowed their utmoft force, they will 
give the Arabians a very {mall fhare of the credit arifing 
from the ancient philofophy of the eaft. But it has been 
further faid, that there was in Arabia, at a very remote 
period, a fe& of philofophers called Zabians or Sabians. 
But the exiftence of this fe€t is doubtful. No mention is 
made of it by Greek or Roman writers. We owe all our 
information concerning them to the Arabians, from whom 
Maimonides, the Jew, borrowed his account. The probable 
truth concerning them is, that they were a mixed body of 
Gentiles and Jews, who, to give the fanGion of antiquity to 
their inftitutions, pretended to derive them from Sabi, the 
fon of Seth. Their fyftem of opinions was an heterogeneous 
mafs, which muft have been the produce of a period much 
Jater than that to which we now refer. See Sasians. 
The Arabians, befides what has been already faid of their 
{cience, in this article, and that of the Hiflory of the ARA- 
BiANS. feem, like the neighbouring Chaldeans and Perfians, 
to have had their wife men, by whom their knowledge, fuch 
as they lad, was taught, and their religious ceremonies and 
fuperititions arts were practifed. Pliny (H. N. 1. xxx. ¢. 1.) 
mentions the Arabian magi, and fpeaks of Hippocus, an 
Arabian, as belonging to their order. It can {carcely be 
fuppofed, that the Arabians were unacquainted with moral 
wifdom. The fables of Lokman, mentioned in a preceding 
article, tranflated from Arabic into Latin by Erpenius, af- 
ford no jnclegant fpecimen of the moral doétrines of the. 
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Arabians ; better adapted, however, to popular inftruétion 
than to the improvement of philofophy, which the Arabians 
do not appear to have cultivated, till the period when their 
government fell into the family of the Abbaflides. Brucker’s 
Hitt. Phil. by Enfield, vol. i. p.56. See the article Ax anian 
learning, Sir William Jones (Afiatic Refearches, vol, ii. p. 9.) 
fays, that he finds no trace among them, till their emigration, 
of any philofopby but ethics; and even their fyftem of mo- 
rals, generous and enlarged as it fecms to have been in the 
minds of a few illuftrious chieftains, was, on the whole, mi- 
{erably depraved for a century at leaft before Mahomet ; the 
diftinguifhing virtue which they boafted of cultivating and 
practifing, was a contempt of riches, and even of death. 

Arazic, or Agastan phyfic and phyficians, fucceeded the 
Grecian, and handed down the art to us, having made con- 
fiderable improvements, chiefly in the pharmaceutical and 
chemical parts. 

It is certain we owe to them moft of our fpices and aro- 
matics, a3 nutmegs, cloves, wace, and other matters of the 
produce of Indias We may add, that moft of the gentler 
purgatives were unknown to the Grecks, and firft introduced 
by the Arabs; as manna, fena, rhubarb, tamarinds, caffia, &c. 
They likewife brought fugar into ufe in phyfic, in which, 
before, only honey was ufed. They alfo found the art of 
preparing waters and oils, of divers fimples, by diltillation 
and fublimation. 

The firft notice of the fmall-pox, and the meafles, is like- 
wife owing to them. Laftly, the rettoration of phyfic in 
Europe took its rife from their writings. 

M. Le Clere has given a fketch, and Dr. Freind an ample 
hiftory of the Arabian phyfic. We have alfo a notitia of all 
the Arabian phyficians by Fabricius. 

Thofe who now pradtife the art of medicine in Arabia, 
know little more than the technical terms as they find them 
in the writings of Avicenna, and the ufe of fimples. All 
the phyficians in Yemen, Nicbuhr fays, acted at the fame 
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and yet, by the practice of all thefe arts together, they could 
hardly earna livelihood. A difeafe very common in Yemen, 
and afcribed to the ufe of putrid waters, is occafioned by the 
Guinea-worm ; but it is not dangerous if the perfon that is 
attacked can extraét the worm without breaking it. The 
leprofy feems to have been always an endemic difeafe in 
Arabia; and there is one fpecies which authors diftinguifla 
by the character of Arabian. ‘Three different variations of 
it are known there at prefent; of which two, named 
‘¢ bobak,’? and ‘ barras,”? are rather difpufting than dan- 
gerous; but the third, called “juddam,” is very malignant, 
and apparently infe@ions. The laft prince of Abufhahkr 
ufed to fend to the ifle of Bahrein ail who were attacked 
with the leprofy, or with venereal complaints. 
all lepers are fhut up in a houfe by themfelves ; and in Bag- 
dad there is a quarter furrounded with walls, and full of 
barracks, to which lepers ave carried by force, if they retire 
not thither veluntarily ; but government does not provide 
with due care for the maintenance of thefe lepers. Inocu- 
lation for the fmall-pox has been in ufe from time imme= 
morial ameng the Bedouins: mothers perform this opera- 
tion on their children, by opening the fkin of the arm with 
the prickle of a thorn. 

Arzaaic or Arazran pociry, may be divided into two 
ages. The ancient, according to Voffius, was no other 
than rhiming ; was a ftranger to all meafure, and rule; the 
verfes loofe and irregular, confined to no feet, number of! 
fyllables, or any thing elle, fo that they rhimed at the end 5 
oftentimes ally the verfes in the poem ended with the fame 
rhime. It is in fuch verfe that the aLcoran is faid to be 
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Poetry was in fo great efteem among the ancient Arabs, 
that it was a great accomplifhment, and a proof of ingenuous 
extraction, to be able to exprefs one’s felf in verfe, with eafe 
and elegance, on any extraordinary occurrence ; and even in 
their common difcourfes, they made frequent applications of 
celebrated paflages of their famous poets. In their poems 
they preferved the diftin&tion of defcents, the rights of tribes, 
the memory of great actions, and the propriety of their lan- 
guage; for which reafons an excellent poct reflected an 
honour on his tribe. So that as foon as any one began to 
be admired for performances of this kind in a tribe, the other 
tribes fent publicly to congratulate them on the occafion ; 
and made entertainments, at which the women aflifted, 
dreffed in their nuptial ornaments, finging to the found of 
timbrels, the happinefs of their tribe, who had now one to 
protect their honour, to preferve their genealogies, and the 
purity of their language, and to tranfmit their actions to 
polterity ; for this was wholly performed by their poems, 
to which they were folely obliged for their knowledge and 
inftru@ion, moral and ceconomical, and to which they re- 
curred, as to an oracle, in all doubts and differences, It is 
no wonder then, that a public congratulation was made on 
this account ; an honour fo diftinguifhing, that it was con- 
ferred only on one of thefe three occafions; namely, on the 
birth of a_boy, the rife of a poet, and the fall of a foal of 
generous breed. To keep up an emulation among their 
poets, the tribes had once a year, a general aflembly at 
Ocadh, a place famous on this account, and where they kept 
a weekly mart or fair, held on our Sunday. This annual 
meeting lafted a whole month, during which time they em- 
ployed themfelves, not only in trading, but in repeating their 
poetical compolitions, contending and vying with each other 
for the prize; whence the place, it is faid, took its name. 
The poems that were judged to excel, were laid up in their 
king’s treafuries, as were the feven celebrated poems thence 
calied “* Al Moailahat,”’ or ‘* Moallekat,”? rather than from 
their being hung up in the Caaba, which honour they alfo had 
by public order, being wricten on Egyptian filk, and in letters 
of gold; for which reafon they hadalfo the name of «* Al Mod- 
hahabat”’ or the golden verfes. Thefe poems,which have ap- 
peared in our own language, exhibit an exaé picture of the 
virtues and vices of the Arabians, their wifdom and their folly ; 
and fhew what may be conftantly expected from men of open 
hearts and tumultuous paflions, with no law to control, and 
little religion to reftrain them. ‘he fair and affembly at 
Ocadh was fuppreffed by Mahomet ; in whofe time, and for 
fome years after, poetry feems to have been in fome degree 
negleGted by the Arabs, who were then employed in their 
conquells. When thefe were completed, and peace was 
eflablifhed, this ftudy was revived ; and almott all kinds of 
literature were encouraged and greatly improved by them. 
This interruption, however, occafioned the lofs of moft of 
their ancient pieces of poetry, which were then chiefly pre- 
ferved by memory; the ufe of writing being’ rare among 
them, in their time of ignorance. Though the Arabs were 
fo early acquainted with poetry, they did not ‘at firft write 
poems of a juft length, but only ‘exprefled themfelves in 
verfe occafionally. Albert Schultens has preferved, in his 
Ancient Memorials of Arabia, two little poems, in an 
elegiac ftrain, which are faid to have been found about the 
middle of the feventh century, in fome fragments of ruined 
edifices in Hadramaut, near Aden, and which are fuppofed 
to be of an indefinite, but very remote age. Sir W. Jones 
fuggelts, that thefe were modern compofitions on the infta- 
bility of human greatnefs, and the confequences of irreligion ; 
illuttrated by the example of the Hamyaric princes ; and to 
the fame clafs of literary impollures belongs, as he fufpects, 
the firft poem quoted by Schultens, and afcribed. by him to 
an Arab in the age of Solomon. 
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The modern Arabian poetry takes its date from the ca- 
liphate of Al Rafchid, who lived towards the clofe of the 
eighth century. Their poetry then became an art, and rules 
of profody were digefted by Al Khalil Ahmed al Farahidi, 
who lived in the reign of this caliph. The Arabians fliik 
cultivate poetry, and fometimes reward thofe who excel in 
it, though they have at prefent among them no great poets. 
The beft are among the Bedouins of Dsjof. To this 
purpofe it is mentioned by Niebuhr, that a fheik of that 
country was imprifoned at Sana, and that obferving 2 bird 
upon the roof of a houfe, he recolleGted the opinion of thofe 
pious muflulmans, who think it a meritorious aétion to 
deliver a bird from acage. He thought that he himfelf had> 
as good a right to liberty as any bird, and expreffed this 
idea in a poem which he got by heart, and which becoming 
generally known, at length reached the monarch’s ears, who 
was fo pleafed with it, that he fet the fheik at liberty, 
although he had been guilty of various ats of robbery. The 
exploits of their fheiks are now frequently celebrated in the 
Arabian fong. 

Arasic, or Arasian Religicn was, in the ftate of igno- 
rance, as they called the period before Mahomet, entirely 
Sabian; but the Sabian faith is not clearly and fatisfacto- 
rily afcertained. See Sapians. 

It is generally allowed, that they admitted the exiftence 
of one fupreme God, the Creator and Lord of the univerfe, 
whom they denominated ** Allah Taala,” the moft high 
God: and the religion of the noble and Jearned Arabs, as- 
well as of the poets, was pure theifm. We have Arabiaa 
verfes of unfufpeéted antiquity, which contain pious and ele- 
vated fentiments with refpe@ to the goodnefs, and juitice, 
and omnipotence of “ Allah,” or God. If an infeription, 
faid to have been found on marble in Yemen, be authentic, 
the ancient inhabitants of that country preferved the religion 
of Eber, and profeffed a belief in miracles and a future ftate. 
It is certain, however, that the people of Yemen very foon 
degencrated, and fell into the error of adoring the fun and 
the firmament; for even the third in defcent trom Joktan, 
who was confequently as old as Nahor, took the furname of 
“ Abdufnanes,’’ or fervants of the fun; and his family, we 
are affured, rendered particular honours to that luminary. 
Other tribes worfhipped the planets and fixed ftars; and by 
degrees a flupid idolatry prevailed among the lower orders of 
the people. ‘The idolatry of the Arabs, or Sabians, chiefly 
confilted in the worfhip of the fixed ftars and planets, and 
the angels or intelligences which, as they fuppofed, refided 
in them, and governed the world under the fupreme Deity. 
Thefe they honoured zs inferior deities, and as mediators 
with God, implored their interceflion. To the worfhip of 
the heavenly bodies the Arabs were eafily led, by obferving 
the regularity ef their moticns, whence they thought them 
to be animated: and alfo that the changes of the weather 
happened at the rifing or fetting of fome of them for a con- 
fiderable pericd; and hence they afcribed to them a divine: 
power, and conceived themfelves indebted to themefor their 
rains, which were highly beneficial to their parched. coun- 
try. his kind of worfhip was proferibed by:Mofes, and. 
is frequently alluded to in the book of Job, particularly 
ch. xxxi. 26—28. Accordingly they had feven celebrated 
temples dedicated to the feven planets; -and this planctary 
worthip has been fuppofed by fome perfons to have been 
the firft {pecies of idolatry. To this purpofe Paufanias in- 
timates (Laconic. Oper. lib. iii), that the worfiip of the 
planets was earlier than the firlt arrival of the Pelafgi in. 
Greece; and that before this time they had ilatues erected 
to their honour. Befides thofe ftars, which were the ge- 
neral objeéts of worfhip throughout Arabia, there were- 
fome that were more peculiarly revered in particular provin- 
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ces. Of the angels or intelligences which they worlhipped, 
the Koran mentions three, namely, Allat, Al-Uzzah, and 
Manah; thefe were called Goddefles, and the daughters of 
God; and this appellation they beltowed not only on angels, 
but on their images, which they believed to be animated by 
the anzels. All religious addrefles, they conceived, were 
made as effeGually before the one as before the other; and 
to this practice fome have traced the origin of image-wor- 
fhip. Allat, or Allah, was the idol of the tribe of Thakif, 
who dwelt at Tayef, and had a temple confecrated to her 
in a place called Nakhlah. Al-Uzza was the idol of the 
tribes of Koreifh and Kenanah, and part of the tribe of 
Salim, as fome fay; but according to others, it was a tree 
called the Acacia, worfhipped by the tribe of Ghatfan, and 
firlt confecrated by Dhalem, who built a chapel over it. 
Manah was the object of worfhip of the tribes of Hodhail 
and Khozauh, poflibly the Caflanite of Ptolemy, who dwelt 
between Mecca and Medina ; and as fome fay, of the tribes 
of Aws, Khazrai and Thakif alfo. Dr. Pococke fuggelts, 
that the Manah of the Arabs was the Meni of the prophet 
Vaiah. This idol was a large ftone, demolifhed by Saad in 
the Sth year of the Hegira, a year fo fatal to the idols of Ara- 
bia ; and its name is fuppofed to be derived from “ Manah,” 
to flow, from the effulion of the blood of the victims facriticed 
to the deity and intelligence reprefented by it: others fay 
it was the name of a conftellation. Befides thefe, the Ara- 
bian writers defcribe tive antediluvian idols, who are {aid to 
have been men of great piety and reputation, whofe ftatues 
the Arabs at firft reverenced with a civil honour only, which 
in procefs of time was heightened into religious worhhip. 
The Arabs had alfo a great number of other idols ; and each 
country, and even each family, had its appropriate deity. 
There were,it is faid, no lefs than 360 idols, equal to the num- 
ber of days in their year, in and about the Caaba of Mecca. 
Some of the Pagan Arabs believed neither a creation 
palit, nor refurre&tion to come; but attributed che origin of 
things to nature, and their diffolution to age. Others al- 
lowed both. Some adopted the opinion of a metempfycholis, 
or tranfmigration of fouls. The Arabs in general were 
ftrongly prepoffeffed in favour of auguries and fatality. On 
perceiving any beaft or bird of il omen, they kept clofe 
within their tents; and the molt prefling occalions of buf- 
nefs or curiofity would never have determined them to fet 
out on a journey under fuch unfavourable aufpices. The 
priefthood among them gave no pre-eminence over the reft 
of the pecple; every family had its altar, its idol, and its 
facrificer, who was not excufed from bearing arms in defence 
of the common caufe, nor from the other obligations im- 
pofed on their fellow-citizens. They were {elected from 
among the aged; and it feems probable that the priefthood 
was a temporary dignity conferred on every minilter em- 
ployed in a&ts of religious worlhip; and when the fervice 
ended, thefe ephemeral priefts returned into the clafs of or- 
dinary citizens 5 but whilft they were in office, it was ex- 
pected that they fhould exhibit examples of moderation and 
fobriety. The Sabian priefts referved to themfelves no 
part of the facrificed victim, which was the cafe with the 
Pagan priefts, but reduced it to afhes ; abhorring the pre- 
fumption and facrilege of fitting down to the tables of the 
gods, and touching the viands that were offered to them. 
The ancient Arabs never imagined that tears and macera- 
tion could be grateful to the deity ; and therefore they ce- 
lebrated their religious feltivals with dances and concerts, 
and the public jubilation was confidered as the teftimony of 
their gratitude towards t! e God who fhowered his bounty 
upon them. It is true, however, that every tribe had its 
particular cuftoms, and ttamped its own character, jovial or 
gloomy, on its ceremonies of devotion. The Magian rcli- 
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gion was introduced among fome tribes of Arabia a long 
time before Mahomet, in confequence of the vicinity of the 
Perfians, and their intercourfe with the Arabians; and 
hence this impoltor borrowed many of his intlitutions from, 
it, Judaifm alfo is faid to have been introduced among the 
idolatrous THamyarites by Abu Carb Afad, who was the 
fovereign of Yemen about 7oo years before Mahomet ; 
and the Jews, who fled into Arabia in great numbers after 
the deftruétion of their country by the Romans, made pro- 
felytes of ieveral tribes, and particularly thofe of Kenanah, 
Al Hareth Ebn Caaba, and Kendah ; and in time they be- 
came very powerful, and obtained poffeffion of feveral towns 
and fortreffes.. At length Yufef, king of Yemen, raifeda 
dreadful perfecution againit them, and put them to death 
by various tortures, one of which was throwing them into 
a glowieg pit of fire, from which circumttance the Arabs 
gave him the opprobrious title of the ** Lord of the pit 3”? 
and Caleb, or Elefbaan, king of Ethiopia, to revenge the 
maflacre of the Chriftians at Najran, put an end to Judaifm 
and the kingdom of the Hamyarites in Yemen, at the fame 
time. This event happened in the reign of the emperor Juftin. 

Chrilhianity had Iikewife made a great progrefs in Arabia 
before the time of Mahomet. Whether St. Paul preached 
in any part of Arabia, properly fo called, it is not eafy to 
determine; but that the Chriftian religion was planted at a 
very early period in this country is an unqueftionable faét. 
When the ealtern church, foon after the beginning of the 
third century, was much haraffed by diforders and perfecu- 
tions, great numbers of them fought fhelter in Arabia; and 
as thele were for the moft part of the Jacobite communion, 
this fe& generally prevailed among the Arabs. ‘The prin- 
cipal tribes that embraced Chriftianity were Hamyar, Ghaf- 
fan, Rabia, ‘T'aghlah, Bahra, Tomuh, part of thofe of Tay 
and Kodaa, the inhabitants of Najran, and the Arabs of 
Hira. See Jacosires. 

Such as we have above recited were the principal reli- 
gions which obtained among the ancient Arabs ; but as 
freedom of thought, fays Sale, was the natural confequence 
of the political liberty and independence of the Arabs, fome 
of them fell into other opinions. The Koreifh, in particu- 
lar, were infeed with Zendicifm, an error fuppofed to have 
a near affinity with that of the Sadducees among the Jews, 
and perhaps not much different from modern Deifm ; for 
feveral of that tribe, before the time of Mahomet, worfhip- 
ped one God, and were free from idolatry; though they 
embraced none of the other religions of the country. 

Since the eftablifhment of Mahometanifm in Arabia, 
there are feveral forts of this profeflion in the country ; fuch 
as the Sonnites, Sciites, Zeidites, &c. of which an account 
will be given in the courfe of this work. In Arabia there 
are at this time many Jews, who are difperfed through dif- 
ferent cities, having their fynagogues, and enjoying a con- 
fiderable degree of freedom. Ass they are fond of living to- 
gether, they commorly form a village near every principal 
town. In the neighbourhood of Khcibar, there are fome 
Jewith tribes; who are not barely tolerated, but poflefs the 
fovereign authority. Although the Chriftians were once 
numerous in Arabia, Niebuhr fays, that he knows no Chrif- 
tian church remaining at prefent in this whole country. In 
the province of Lachfa were many Sabzans, or Chriftians 
of St. John; but the Chriftianity of this fe¢t is a kind of 
confufed medley of the opinions and ceremonies of feveral 
different religions. In the commercial cities there are many 
Banians from India: at Mocha, however, they undergo 
many mortifications; but at Mafcat, among the tolerant 
fect of the Beiafi, they are permitted to obferve the laws 
and cultivate the worfhip of their own religion, without 
difturbance. A confiderable degree of religious toleration 
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is exercifed among the Arabs. Their contempt, however, 
of thofe who differ from them is more chiefly manifefted to- 
wards the Banians than the Jews, and leaft of all to the Chrif- 
tians ; who, in return, exprefs the lzaft averfion for the 
Mouffulmans. This progrefs towards general toleration 
among the Arabians preferves them from the rage of mak- 
ing profelytes, They feek neither to entice nor conftrain 
any perfon, except fometimes their young flaves, whom they 
compeltoembrace Mahometanifm; but whenaprofelyte volun- 
tarily enters himfelf, they are, by thedaws of their religion, 
obliged to receive him, and to provide for his maintenance. 

Arazic Verfion. See Arabic Braves. 

Arasie Year. See Arasic Chronology, and Year. 

ARABICA, in Conchology, a {pecies of Cyprara that 
is foundin India. ‘This fhell is flightly turbinated ; charac- 
tered with irregular Ictter-like marks ; and has a fimple lon- 
gitudinal {treak down the back of it. Lin. Gmel. &c. 
Cyprea Arabica, or Arabic cowry, is about three inches in 
length; its ground colour is whitifh or bluifh, and is cover- 
ed with charaéters of a chefnut or dark brown, that fomewhat 
refemble Arabic letters upon the back ; the edgesare thick 
and fpotted with purple. When the outer coat is worn off, 
the back of the fhell is pale, with dark tranfverfe bars. The 
infide of the mouth is violet ; lips reddifh-grey ; crenulations 
chefnut. It is called by Rumphius, Porcellana literata f. 
Arabica. 

ARABICI, a fe& which fprung up in Arabia, about the 
year 207, whofe diftinguifhing tenet was, that the foul died 
with the body, and alfo rofe again with it. 

Enfebius, lib. 6. c. 38, relates that a council was called 
to ftop the progrefs of this rifing fect; and that Origen 
affifted at it; and convinced them fo thoroughly of their 
error, that they abjured it. 

ARABICUS coffus. See Costus. 

ARABIS, in Botany, Wall-crefs (Apa6is, Diofe. from 
Arabia, Lin.), Lin. gen. 818. Schreb. 1094. Jufl. 238. 
Clafs, tetradynamia filiquofa. Nat. Order, filiquofe. Cruci- 
fera, Jol. Gen. char. Cal. perianth, four-leaved, decidu- 
ous: leaflets from parallel-converging ; two oppolite larger, 
ovate-oblong, acute, a little prominent at the bafe, gibbous, 
concave; the other two linear, ereét. Cor. four-petailed 
cruciform, each ending in claws of the length of the calyx. 
Ne@aries, four; each from a little fcale within the bottom 
of the calycine leaflet, affixed to the receptacle, reflex, per- 
manent. Stam. Filaments fubulate, upright, two the length 
of the calyx, four twice as long; anthers cordate, erect. 
Pift. Germ. columnar, the length of the ftamens. Style, none. 
Stigma obtufe, entire. Per. filique, compreffed, very long, 
linear unequal, with {wellings at the feeds ; valves almolt 
the length of the partition. Seeds, many, roundifh, com- 
preffed. Eff. gen. char. Neétareous glands four, one within 
each leaflet of the calyx, like a reflex feale. Species 1. A. 
Alpina, alpine wall-crefs ; leaves clafping the {tem, toothed ; 
root perennial, creeping, from which proceed many leaves 

_ colleéted into heads, fpreading circularly : they are whitifh, 
oblong, and indented at the edges. From the centre of thefe 
arife the flowering ftems, which grow nearly a foot high, 
with alternate leaves clofely embracing the ftem. The 
flowers are white, in bunches towards the top. Flor. Dan. 
t.62. A native of the Alps and other mountains of Europe, 
on rocks, in caverns, and in woods. It was cultivated in 
the botanic garden at Oxford, in 1658, and is now common 
in gardens. 2. A. /ucida, thining wall-crefs, leaves em- 
bracing the ftem, fhining. Stem four inches high, fimple, 
fmooth, leaves entire; thofe at the bottom o»ovate, ob- 
tule; thofe on the ftem alternate, cordate, clafping the 
ftem. Petals ereé&t, white, linear, in corymbs, which be- 
come racemofe. A native of Hungary, perennial. 3.A, 
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grandiflora, great flowered wall-crefs, ftem naked; root- 
leaves many, two inches long, lanceolate, cut beyond the 
middle hke pinnate leaves, with acuminate divifions. Co- 
rymb terminating with alternate flowers, on very fhort 
peduncles. A native of Siberia, perennial. There is one 
variety of this fpecies with entire leaves, and another with 
white flowers. 4.°A. thaliana, common wall-crefs, leaves 
petiolate, lanceolate, perfectly entire. | Curt. Lond. 2. 49. 
Eng. Bot. Root-leaves fometimes toothednear the bafe, {tem- 
leaves {efile and toothed, hairy ; ftem upright, fomewhat 
branched, round, crooked, hairy; the little branches al- 
ternate and drooping ; petals white, entire, obtufe, twice 
the length of the calyx ; filique half an inch long, contain-= 
ing feveral yel’owith feeds. A commonannual, growing in 
fandy grounds, and on old walls. 5. A. dellidifolia, daily - 
leaved wall-crefs, leaves fubdentate ; thofe of the root ob- 
ovate, of the ftem lanceolate. Jacq. Flor. Auft. 3. t. 280. 
Root perennial, producing tufts of leaves, and feveral ftems, 
which are undivided, round, fmooth, bending, lengthened 
out gradually at top, into a long raceme ; flowers corymbed, 
inodorous, white, confilting of cbovate petals ; filiques pa- 
rallel to the ftem, linear, comprefled, opening at both ends. 
A native of the foot of the Alps in Switzerland and Autftria. 
Introduced into the Royal garden of Kew, by John earl, 
of Bute, in 1773. A {maller variety of this {pecies is de- 
feribed and figured by Jacquin; fee l.c. A. pumila. 6. A. 
Jyrata, lyrate-leaved wall-crefs, leaves {mooth; thofe at 
the root lyrate, on the {tem linear ; root annual ; the flower- 
ftalks nearly a foot high, terminated by white flowers. 
Linneus obferves, that this differs in no refpeét from. the 
fourth fpecies, except that the root-leaves are lyrate and 
{mooth, and the flowers larger. A native of North Ame- 
rica. 7. A. hifpida, rough wall-crefs :~ this, according to 
Profeffor Martyn, is the A. frida of Hudfon and Wither- 
ing; leaves wedge-fhaped, fublyrate, hifpid; ftem-leaves 
haif embracing the ftem, lanceolate ; filiques ftiff, ancipital 5 
root annual; {tems many, fix inches high: root-leaves very 
many, toothed and gafh-toothed, rough, hairy ; item leaves 
three or four, toothed, bifpid: flowers white, in racemes, 
on fhort peduncles: filiques an inch and a half long, quad- 
rangular at the bafe, itriated. It grows wild in mott parts of 
Europe ; and was found on St. Vincent’s rocks near Brittot, 
by Mr. Hudfon, who defcribes it as a new fpecies. 8. A. 
Halleri, Haller’s wall-crefs, ftem-leaves fublyrate, thote on 
the branches lanceolate, gathed; ftem erect, fix inches 
high ; root-leaves on long petioles, obtufe, repand, a tootlr 
or two at the bafe; flem-leaves petioled, oblong, finuate- 
toothed ; petals white, with greenclaws. This plant fends 
off runners from the root and bafe of the flem. A native 
of Germany, Carniola, and Piedmont. 9. A. canaden/is, 
Canadian wall-crefs; ftem-leaves lanceolate, toothed, {mooth ; 
flowers pendulous. A native of North America, two feet 
high, with broad, lanceolate, irregular, ferrate leaves ; 
flowers in lateral racemes. 10. A, pendula, pendulous 
wall-crefs; leaves ftem-clafping ; filiques ancipital, linear ; 
calyces fub-pilofe; ftem nearly a foot high, rovegh with 
feattered ftiff hairs; leaves rough, partly embracing the 
ftem, ferrate;° peduncles long, filiform, loofe; flowers 
white ; filiques fmooth, nodding. A hative of Siberia. 
Cultivated by Miller, in 1759. 11. A. turrita, tower 
wall-crefs, Eng. Bot. Leaves item-clalping ; filiques bend- 
ing down, flat, linear; calyces fubrogefe; root woody,. 
biennial ; ftem ufually fimple, from nine inches to two feet 
in height, upright, downy, round; leaves hairy on both 
fides ; root-leaves petioled, oblong, thick, hifpid, waved, 
and toothed; ftem-leaves fimilar, ftem-clafping, tomentofe,’ 
regularly decreafing as they approach the top; flowers up- 
right, white or yellowifh, @n fhort peduncles; tiliques 
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very long, linear, compreffed, curved; feeds round, com- 
prelled : common on old walls, rocks, &c. 12. A. /axalilis, 
{lem ercét; leaves ftem-clafping, lanceolate, toothed ; fi- 
liques the length of the raceme; {lem about fix inches high, 
round, fimple; leaves crowded, upright, eared at the bale, 
deeply toothed, aud as well as the whole plant covered with 
foft hairs; umbel of flowers terminating, nodding ; petals 
white, fhort, fyuarith ; filiques in fort racemes, flat, coms 
prefled, annual, Adlioui and Villars differ confiderably in 
their defcriptions of this plant. A native of the fouth of 
-Europe, on rocks. 13. A. feubra, root leaves roundith, 
rough, toothed ; flem leaves embracing, hairy. This, in 
many refpedts, agrees with the sth fpecies. Its fem, is 
{mooth, eres, from four to fix inches high; fimple, fur- 
nifhed with one or two ovate-lanceolate leaves; flowers 
large, white ; calyces whitilh ; filiques broadifh, bowed at 
the end, upright, parallel to the flem. A native of the 
fouth of Enrope. 14. A. /erpyliifolia, all the leaves ellip- 
tical entire ; ftem flexuefe; dtems filiform, bending, entan- 
gling one with another; leaves f{mall, feflile, befet with 
forked hairs ; petals {mall, white; filiques very thin, a little 
compreiled. A native of Dauphiné. 15. A. refa, ftem 
ftraight,, leaves reCtangularly toothed, feffile ; filiques from 
erect [preading. This refemUles the 14th fpecies, except 
that its ftems are conttently flraight. Ic is annual or bien- 
nial, and found on walis or rocks about Grenoble. 

Propagation and Culture, sA\l the above are hardy plants, 
and will thrive in any fituation. ‘They may be eafily propa- 
gated by feeds, which they produce in great plenty. The 
firlt {pecies is moft common in our gardens, and by multi- 
plying faft by its creeping roots, few perfons are at the 
trouble of fowing its feeds. Tt flowers early, and having 
many ftrong {tems from one root, it makes a pretty variety 
in cold fituations, where many finer plants will not thrive. 

Arasis. See CARDAMINSE. 

Arasis, or ARBs, in Ancient Geography, a river of 
Perfia, in the province of Gedrofia, which took its rife on 
a ride of mountains that ran acrofs the province, and after 
a fhort courfe, difcharged itfelf into the Indian ocean. 
The mouth of tke Arabis is placed by Mr. Rennell in 
‘E. long. 65° 34’, and N. lat. 25° 26', about 44’ Weft 
from the weilern mouth of the Indus. Arrian mentions an 
ifland at the mouth of the river; and there is ftill a {mall 
town, called Sommeany, at the entrance, and labouring 
under the fame difficulty for water, which is noticed by 
#Arrian ; who fays, that they were obliged to go up the 
country above two miles to finda well. From the Indus 
to the river Arabis, the Greeks, in the voyage of Nearchus, 
found the coalt inhabited by an Indian tribe, whom they 
have named Arabies; and contiguous to them were the 
Oritz, whofe territory extended from the Arabis to Mala- 
na, or Cape Moran, which terminates a ridge of mountains 
fhooting off from a chain which bounds this country on the 
north. dra, the capital, now Haur, is placed by M. D‘An- 
ville on the Tomerus: the country appears to have been 
fully peopled; and the Orite are defcribed as dreffed and 
armed like the Indian tribes; but_their cuftoms, manners, 
and language, fays Dr. Vincent, ** On the Voyage of Ne- 
archus,”? mark them as a different race. ‘The modern inha- 
bitants confit chicdy of a predatory people, denominated 
-*€ the Balluches.’’ 

ARABISM, Agasismus, an idiom, or manner of fpeak- 
ving peculiar to the Arabs, or the Arabic language. R. 
Martin maintains that the 4 fometimes expreffes an oath in 
-the Hebrew as well as the Arabic, 

ARABISSUS, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia, 
ituate on a plain to the fouth of the river Melas. 

ARABIST, a perfon.curious of, and fkilled in the learn- 
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ing and language of the Arabians: fuch were Erpenius and 
Golius. ‘The furgeons of the 13th century are called Arab- 
ifs by Severinus. Freind, Hift. Phyf. tom. ii. p. gor. 

ARABISTAN, in Geography, a name given by the 
Turks and Perfians to modern Arabia. 

ARABKIR, a town of Afia, in the province of Caras 
mania, 105 miles fouth-ealt of Yurcup. 

ARABLE Farm, in Agriculture, that fort of farm 
which is either wholly or in a great part under the plough. 
See Farm. 

Asante Land, that kind of land which is proper for 
being tilled or cultivated by means of the plough, with 
the view of producing grain or other crops. The dry and 
friable forts of foil are moft adapted to this purpofe. See 
Lanp. 

ARABS, in Entomology, a fpecies of Trenesrio that 
inhabits the eaft. It is black; thorax ferrated; antenne 
and lezs teftaceous brown. Fabricius. Gmelin. ’ 

Aras, a fpecies of Cimex found in South America. 
The thorax is [pinous ; body ovate, livid ; end of the abdo- 
men bidentated. Linn. Fab. Gmel. This is called by 
Sloane, Cimex fylveftris foetens viridis triangularis, 

Arans, in Oraitholezy, a {pecies of Oris that inhabits 
Arabia Felix, and which Dr. Latham concludes mutt be the 
flying oltrich of Le Maire and Adanfon; though Buffon 
fuppofes that bird to be the Linnean Oris atra. Its f{pe- 
cihe character 1s very concife, ‘* ears with ereét crefts.” 
Gmelin. Briffon cails it L’Outarde d’ Arabie ; and Buffon, 
Le Lohong, ou? Outarde huffpé ad’ Arabie; and it is likewile 
the Aralean Buflard of Edwards and Latham. 

The fize is that of the great buftard, but the bill, neck, 
and legs are longer in proportion. The bill is pale horn 
colour; back of the head black and crefted; forehead 
whitifh ; a black mark on each fide of the head, pafling into 
the creft behind; the reft of the head, neck, and upper 
parts of the body, rufous, mixed with black, and fomewhat 
refembling the markings on the plumage of the woodcock ; 
the throat, and fore-part of the neck, afh-colour crofled 
with brown lines ; breaft and belly white ; quills black ; fe- 
condaries black and white in {pots, thofe neareft the body 
rufous, with duiky marks acrofs ; tail white except the two 
middlemoft feathers, which are blackish rufous ; all of them 
are mottled and marked with a black band acrofs; the legs 
are pale brown. ~ 

ARABSCHAH, in Biography, a Mahometan writer of 
the fifteenth century, was'a native of Damafcus, where he 
died in the year 1450. He is the author of a hiftory of 
Tamerlane, intitled, * The wonderful effects of the divine 
decrees in the affairs of Tamerlane,’ and of a theological 
treatife ** Oa the unity of God.” D’ Herbelot Bibl. Onent. 

ARABUM Lepra. See Leprosy. 

Arasum fandaracha. See SANDARACHA. 

ARAC, or Arrac, a fpirituous liquor, imported from 
the Eaft Indies; chiefly ufed by way of dram, and in 
punch. The nature and compofition of this celebrated li- 
quor have been much controverted.—The name arac, Mr. 
Lockyer affures us, is an Indian word for itrong waters of 
all kinds; as they call our fpirits and brandy, Englifh arac. 
—But what we underftand by the name arac, is really no 
other than a [pirit procured by diftillation from a vegetable 
juice called toddy, which flows by incifion out of the cocoa 
nut tree, and fome other trees, like the birch-juice procured 
among us. ‘leet 

The toddy, Mr. Lockyer adds, is a pleafant drink of it- 
felf, when new, but purges thofe not ufed to it; and when 
ftale, is heady ; and finally makes good vinegar. The Eng- 
lifh at Madras ufed it as leaven to raife their bread with. 

Others are of opinion, that the arac, or arrac, is a Mp cs 
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fpirit obtained by difillation, in the Eaft Indies, from rice 
or fugar fermented with the juice of cocoa nuts. 

The Goa arac is made from the toddy, the Batavia arac 
from rice and fugar. There is likewife a kind of fhrub from 
which arac is made. 

Goa and Batavia are the chief places for arac:—At Goa 
there are divers kinds; fingle, double, and treble diltilled. 
The double diftilled, which is that commonly fent abroad, 
is but a weak fpirit in comparifon with Batavia arac ; yet, 
on account of its peculiar and agreeable flavour, it is prefer- 
red to all the other aracs of India. This is attributed to the 
earthen veflels which they ufe at Goa to draw the fpirit ; 
whereas at Batavia they ufe copper ftills. 

The Parier arac, made at Madras, and the Columbo 
and Quilone arac, at other places, being fiery hot fpirits, 
are little valued by the Europeans, and therefore rarely 
imported: though highly prized among the natives. In 
the beft Goa arac, the fpirits of the cocoa juice do not 
make above a fixth or eighth part: the manner of mak- 
ing the Goa arac is this. The juice of the trees is not 
procured in the way of tapping, as we do; but the opera- 
tor provides himfelf with a parcel of earthen pots, with 
bellies and necks like our ordinary bird-bottles: he makes 
faft a number of thefe to his girdle, and any way elfe that 
he commodioufly can about him. Thus equipped, he 
climbs up the trunk of a cocoa-tree ; and when he comes to 
the boughs, he takes out his knife, and cutting off one of 
the {mall knots or buttons, he applies the mouth of the bot- 
tle to the wound, faftening it to the bough with a bandage; 
in the fame manner he cuts off other buttons, and faftens 
on his pots, till the whole number is ufed: this is done in 
the evening, and defcending from the tree, he leaves them 
till the next morning ; when he takes off the bottles, which 
are moltly filled, and empties the juice into the proper re- 
ceptacle. This is repeated every night, till a fufficient quan- 
tity is procured, and the whole being then put together, 1s 
left to ferment, which it foon does. 

When the fermentation is over, and the liquor or wafh is 
become a little tart, it is put into a ftill, and a fire being 
made, the ftill is fuffered to work as long as that which 
comes over has any confiderable tafte of fpirit. 

The liquor thus procured is the Jow wine of arac, and 
this is fo poor a liquor, that it will foon corrupt and fpoil, 
if not diftilled again, to feparate fome of its phlegm; they 
therefore immediately after pour back this low wine into 
the fill, and rectify it to that very weak kind of proof 
fpirit, in which ftate we find it. The arac we meet with, 
notwithflanding its being of a proof teft, according to the 
way of judging by the crown of bubbles, holds but a fixth, 
and fometimes but an eighth part of alcohol, or pure fpirit: 
whereas our other fpirits, when they fhew that proof, are 
generally efteemed to hold one half pure fpirit. Shaw’s 
Effays on Dittilling. 

There is a paper of obfervations on arac, in the Melanges 
d’Hiftoire Natur. tom. v. p. 302. By fermenting, diftill- 
ing, and reétifying the juice of the American maple, which 
has much the fame talte as that of the cocoa, the autbor 
fays he made arac not in the leaft inferior to any that comes 
from the Eaft Indies; and he thinks the juice of the fyca- 
more and of the birch trees would equally an{fwer the end. 

Befide the common forts of Goa and Batavia arac, there 
are two others lefs generally known; thefe are the bitter 
arac, and the black arac. 

By ftat. 11 Geo. I. c. 30. arac on board a fhip within 
the limits of any port of Great Britain, may be fearched 
for and feized, together with the package; or if found 
me or unfhipped before entry, may be feized by 
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the officers of excife, in like manner as by the officers of the 
cuftoms. 33 Geo. II. c. 9. 9g Geo. ILI. c. 6. 

Upon an excife officer’s fufpicion of the cc ocealment of 
arac, and oath made of the grounds of fuch fufpicion, be- 
fore the commiffioners or a juftice of the peace ; they may 
empower him to enter into fuch fulpe&ted places, and feize 
the liquors, with the cafks, &c. -If the officers are ob- 
ftru&ted, the penalty is rool. 

Arac is not to be fold but in warehoufes, entered as di- 
rected in the 6th of Geo. I. c. 21. upon forfeiture, and the 
cafks, &c. If permits are wot returned, wh ch are granted 
for the removal of arac, or if the goods are not fent away 
within the time limited, the penalty is treble the value. If 
the permits are not returned, and the decreafe is not found 
to be fufficient, the like quantity is forfeited. Permits are 
not to be taken out but by direétion in writing to the pro- 
prietor of the ftock, or his known fervant, upon forfeiture 
of sol. or three months’ imprifoument. 

By ftatute g Geo. LI. c. 35. if arac is offered to fale 
without a permit, or by any hawker, pedlar, &e. with a 
permit, the perfon to whom it is offered, may feize and 
carry it to the next warchoufe belonging to the cu‘toms or 
excife, and bring the perfon off-ring the fame before any 
juttice of the peace, to be committed to prfon, and profe- 
cuted for the penalties incurred by fuch offence. The per- 
fon feizing fuch goods may profecute in his own name; and 
on recovery is entitled to one-third part of the grofs produce 
of the fale; and the commiffioners are, if delired, upon a 
certificate from the juftice of the offender’s being commit- 
ted to prifon, to advance to the feizer 15 s. per gallon for 
the arac fo feized. 

Arac (except for the ufe of feamen, two gallons each) 
found in any fhip or veffel arrived from foreign parts, at an- 
chor, or hovering within the limits of any port, or within 
two leagues of the fhore, and not proceeding on her voyage 
(unlefs in cafe of unavoidable neceffity and diftrefs of weather, 
notice whereof mult be given to the collector or chief officer 
of the port, upon the fhip’s arrival), is forfeited ; with the 
boxes, cafks, or other package, or the value thereof. 5G.III. 
c. 43. 19 G. III. c. 69. 21G. ILI. c. 39. 24 G. If]. c.47- 

Arac is alfo the name of a fpirituous liquor made by the 
tartars of Tungufia, of mares’ milk, allowed to become four, 
and afterwards diltilled twice or thrice between two earthen 
pots clofely flopped, whence the liquor runs through a {mall 
wooden pipe. It is faid to be more intoxicating than brandy. 

ARACA-Pupa, in Botany. See Drosera. 

ARACAZI, Aracsans, or ARKITES, in Ancient Geo- 
graphy, a people fuppofed to be defcended from Arak the 
fon of Canaan, who inhabited a diftri@ in the vicinity of 
Sidon, which afterwards fell to the lot of the tribe of 
Afher, where Jofephus places a town called Arce or Arca. 
From hence they removed farther north to a town of the 
fame name between Aradus and Tripolis, The Arce men- 
tioned by Jofephus, and belonging to the tribe of Afher, 
was otherwife called Antipas. The Jewifh hiftorian fays, 
that Baanah, mentioned, 1 Kings, iv. 16. as fuperintendant 
of the tribe of Afher, was governor of the country round 
about the city of Arce, which lies upon the fea. In the 
latter times of the Jewifh commonwealth, this city was a 
part of Agrippa’s kingdom. 

ARACAN, ia Geography. See ARRACAN. 

ARACANGA, in Ornithology, a {pecies of Psirtacus, 
or parrot, in the Linnzan fyftem ; the Aracanga of Marc- 
grave, the Aracanga Maccaw of Willughby, dra Famai- 
cenfis of Brifflon, Petit dra Rouge of Bufton, Famaica Mac- 
caw of Albinus and Brown, red and yellow Maccaw of 
Bancroft and Latham. It is of a pale fcarlet colour, with 
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naked wrinkly cheeks; the feapular feathers are yellow, and 
tipt with green; the wing quills are blue above, and red be- 
neath. Mr. Latham fufpects, that this may be a younger 
bird of the {pecies called Ara, which is fomewhat bigger. 
It inhabits Guiana, Brafil, and Jamaica. 

ARACARI, a fpecies of Ramenastos. Jt is green; 
abdominal band, vent, and rump red ; belly yellow. Gmel. 


&c. Ramphattos with a black beak, the upper mandible 
white on the fides, and three-lobed at the bafe. Linn. 
Svit. Nat. Maregrave calls this bird Aracari; Briffon, 


Tucana Brafilienfis Viridis ; and Buffon, Grigri, and Toucan 
Ferd du Bréfil. 

The length of this bird is fixteen inches, of which the 
bill meafures four inches and a quarter; it is hooked at the 
tip; the upper mandible white, marked above with a black 
{tripe the whole length: the lower mandible is wholly black, 
and deeply ferrated at the edges. The head, throat, and 
neck black; on each fide of the head is a {mall chefnut {pot 
jut above the ears ; the upper part of the back, fcapulars, 
and wing-coverts are dull green; lower part of the back, 
rump, and upper tail-coverts, bright red. Breait, belly, 
and fides brim{tone, with a bright red band acrofs the belly. 
Tail wedge-fhaped ; legs blackifh green; claws black. In- 
habits South America. 

ARACCA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia, in 
Sufiana, on the eaftern braach of the Tigris, according to 
Ptolemy. ‘This is probably the city of Chaldea, built by 
Nimrod the grandfon of Cufh, and mentioned under the 
name of Erach, Gen. x. ro. Ammian calls it Arecha; 
hence originates the name of Arechzan plains, defcribed by 
Tibullus (I. iv. p. 403. ed. varior. ): 

“ Ardet Arecteis aut unda per hofpita campis.”’ 

And this city might probably have led the Arabians to 
call the large province of Afia, Iraca or Irak, the capital of 
which was formerly Babylon, and now Bagdad. 

ARACENA, in Geography, a town of Spain, in the 
province of Andalufia, fituate near the Sierra Morena, in 
the country of Seville, with a caftle on an eminence; 10 
leagues N. N. W. from Seville. 

ARAC-GELERAN, a fmall diftri& of Chufiftan, a 
province of Perfia. 

ARACH, or Eracu, a name now given to the ancient 
ParrTuia. 

Aracu, in Botany. See Atrripiex. 

ARACHIDNA, and AracuipnoipEs. See ARACHIS, 
Guycine, and Latuyrus. 

ARACHIS (from aex, damnum, vel noxa), in Botany, 
earth-nut. Lin. gen. 876. Schreb. 1177. Gertn. t. 144. 
Jull. 354. Arachidna, Plum. 37. Arachidnoides, Niff. act. 
gall. 1723. t. 19. Clafs, diadelphia decandria. Nat. Order, 
Papilionacee or leguminofe. Gen. Char. Cal. perianth two- 
parted, gaping; upper lip ovate, femitrifid; the interme- 
diate divifion the largeft, emarginate ; under lip lanceolate, 
concave, acute, rather longer than the upper. Cor, papi- 
lionaceous, refupine ; banner roundifh, fiat-deflex, very 
large, emarginate, longer than the calyx ; wings free, fub- 
ovate, fhorter than the banner; keel fubulate, incurved, 
the length of the calyx, very flightly bifid at the bafe. 
Stam. filaments ten, all united at bottom, fubulate ; anthers 
alternately roundifh and oblong. Pi. germ oblong; ftyle 
fubulate, the length of the germ; ftigma fimple. Per. a 
legume, ovate-oblong, columnar, valvelefs, gibbous, one- 
celled. Seeds two, oblong, obtufe, gibbous, truncate. Ol/- 
Mott of the flowers have a piitil without a germ. 

Eff. Gen. Char. Gal. bilabiate. Cor. refupine. Fil. con- 
nected. Legume gibbous, torulofe, veined, coriaceous. 

Species, 1. A. Aypogea, common earth or ground nut. 
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Stem herbaceous, procumbent. The ftem is annual, three 
feet high, round, very hairy, reddith, fubereét, with {pread- 
ing procumbent branches; leaves feattered, abruptly pin. 
nate ; leaflets two pairs, ovate, hairy, entire; ftipules fharp, 
bifid, oppofite, half ftem clafping ; flowers pold-coloured, 
growing fingly on long axillary pedincles; the legumes 
contain three or four feeds. Native of the Eaft Incics, and 
cultivated very abundantly in China and Cochin-China. 8. 
The African ground nut differs from the Afiatic in having 
the leaflets fmooth, the ftipu.es entire, the flowers ufually 
in pairs, and only two or three feeds in each legume. All 
the European fettlements in America now abound with the 
ground nut, but it is generally fuppofed that it was origin- 
ally brought by the flaves fiom Africa. In South Caro- 
lina there is great plenty of this plant; the inhabitants roaft 
the nuts, as they are commonly called, and make ufe of 
them as chocolate. In the eaftern countries, they are a 
fub{titute for almonds, and like them afford a limpid oil, 
which in Cochin-China is very much ufed for lamps. It is 
alfo ufed at table, but not fo much eftcemed as the oil of 
olives. The ground nut was cultivated in the Chelfea gar- 
den fo early as the year 1712. 2. A. fruticofa, fhrubby 
earth or ground nut; ftem fhrubby, upright; the whole 
plant is vifcid; ftems flender, many, fi iform; leaves refem- 
bling thofe of myrtle, of different fizes, oblong, ternate, 
hirfute, partly fheathing the ftem at the foot-{lalks ; flowers 
at the end of the branches, yellow, collected into folitary 
heads with braCtes under them. A native of the Eaft Indies, 
in Tranquebar and the ifland of Ceylon. 

Propagation and Culture. In England, the feeds of the _ 
earth nut muft be fown on a hot-bed in the fpring, and 
the glaffes kept over the plants till towards the end of June; 
after which, if the weather proves warm, they may be ex- 
poled to the open air by degrees. The branches trail upon 
the ground, and as foon as the flower begins to decay, the 
germ thrutts itfelf under ground, and the pod is formed and 
ripened. 

ARACHNE, in Entomology, a f{pecies of Paprizio 
(Nymp. G. Linn.). The wings are entire, black ; a rufous 
band with two eye-fhaped {pots on both fides of the ante- 
rior pair; polterior pair marked with a cinereous jagged, 
band on the under fide. Inhabits Auftria. Fabr. Gmel. 
Obf. Vhis is not Paritio Arachne of Cramer, defcribed by 
Fabricius and Gmelin under the {pecific name AZorvus. 

AracuneE, in Fabulous Hiftory, a Lydian damlel, the 
daughter of Idmon, of the town of Colophon, who con- 
tefted with Minerva the honour of pre-eminence in the arts 
of {pinning linen and manufaGture of tapeftry. Minerva was 
fo incenfed by her prefumption, that perceiving the peculiar 
excellence of her rival’s performance, fhe flung the fhuttle 
at her head: this infult fo offended the diftreffed Arachne, 
that fhe hung herfelf in defpair. Minerva, it is faid, reftored 
her to life under the form of a fpider, which employs itfelf 
in fpinning. The fable is undoubtedly derived from apeex:n, 
the Greek name of the fpider. 

ARACHNOIDEA ‘Tunica, or Arachnoides, from 
apaxun, a fpider, and sos, a form, in Anatomy, is a femi- 
tranfparent thin membrane which is fpread over the brain 
and pia mater, and for the molt part clofely connected. with 
the latter membrane. See the article Brain. ‘ 

The fame term, or Tunica Aranea, has been alfo applied 
to that capfule of the cryftalline lens, which is a continua- 
tion of the membrana hyaloidea. See Eye. : 

ARACHNOIDES, in Natural Hiffory, a genus of the 
Ecuini marini, in Klein’s arrangement of teltaceous and 
cruftaceous animals. There is only one fhell of the Echinus 
genus that ftri€tly agrees with the character of Arachngidete 
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which 1s Placenta; it therefore forms a febdivifion of the 
genus in the Linnean fyftem, and is thus defined ; circular 
mouth central; vent fquare, and placed on the furface: 
Arachnoides Kleinii. 

Aracunorpes is alfo a {pecies of Maprepora found 
foffil. The itars are very fmall, crowded, and flattened ; 
rays fomewhat undulated, fhort, and equal. Gmel. &c. 

ARACHNOIDEUS, in Botany, denotes cobwebbed. 

ARACHOSIA, in Ancient Geography, a province of 
Perfia, bounded on the weft by Drangiana, on the north 
by Paropamifus, on the eaft by the river Indus, and on the 
fouth by Gedrofia. It was anciently inhabited by the Ari- 
mafpi. Ptoleiay enumerates thirteen cities in this province ; 
the principal of which were Arachotus, Alexandria, and 
Arbaca. The ancient Arachofia is traced by major Ren- 
nell inthe prefent AroxHaGe. Captain Wilford fays (fee 
Afiatic. Refearches, vol. vi. p. 517.) that Roh Coi, accordirg 
to the Balluch pronunciation, denoting the mountains of 
Coi, or Row-Coz as foftened by the Pattans, is the Ara- 
chofia of the Greeks ; and that it Sacludes the diltri&is of 
Gazni and Candahar. Arachofia is now called Cawer or 
Caweran ; but even this appellation is becoming obfolete. 
By a ftrange miltake, fays this ingenious writer, the coun- 
try of Aracholia, and the river which flows through it, 
have been placed by the learned D’Anville to the fouth of 
Candahar. He adds, that if this famous geographer had 
recognized Gazni in the Shakeni-Couze of Tavernier, this 
miftake would not have happened. Mr. Wilford having 
converfed often with natives of Candahar, of Mala-at-Nalfir- 
Khan, and Cojhur, as well as other intermediate places, ob- 
tained fufficient local knowledge of that country to rectify 
this error. 

ARACHOTI, an ancient people of India, fuppofed by 
Bryant (Anal. of Anc. Mythol. v. rrt. p. 199)to be the 
fame with the Catruarans, and fo denominated from their 
city Ar-Chota, the fame as Cothopolis, or city of Cutha. 
The Arachotians are ftyled Alvox%cwos from their particular 
habit which was of linen; and were a branch of the Amo- 
nians, who, wherever they fettled, were famous for this ma- 
nufacture. 

ARACHOTUS, a town of Afia in Arachofia, built 
on a lake of the fame name by the famous Semiramis, who 
is faid to have given it the name of Cophes. This city, 
fays captain Wilford, (ubi fupra), was probably Coj-vara 
or Cojhar, Cojwar, and Cajhur, the Kodzar and Kozdar 
of Perfian authors ; and literally the habitation of Coj, and 
by implication, the capital city of Coj. The river Aracho- 
tus, called alfo Choafpes and Cophes, is now ca'led Abch- 
Tarnic, orthe river Tarnic. It rifes in the hills north-ealt 
of Gazni, and after having watered the whole valley of 
Arachofia, lofes itf{df in a marfh about four miles to the 
fouth of Candahar, which marfh was the Arachofian marth 
of the ancient geographers. The prefent river Arachotus 
is formed by a {mall ttream, which rifes a little above Mucur 
in this marfh, aud hence it is often called the water of Mucur. 

ARACHTHUS, atownof Atolia, according to Ptolemy 

ARACHTHUS, a river of Epirus, which ran into the guif 
of AMBRACIA. p 

ARACHUS, in Botany. See Errum. 

ARACIA, in Ancient Geography, an ifland of the Perfian 
gulf, fituated on the Perfian fide ; and placed by Nearchus 
between the ifle of Caicandros and the mountain Ochus. 

ARACTANA, atown of Parthia, mentioned by Ptolemy, 

ARACILLUM, an ancient town of Spain, taken and 
deftroyed by Anguftus. 

ARACINTHUS, in Entomology, a {pecies of Papirio 
(Hef. Urb. Linn.). The wings are rounded, entire, and 
brown ; polterior pair beneath grey, with white eye-fhaped 
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fpots. Fabr. Sp. Inf. This butterfly inhabits France, Ger- 
many, and Siberia: it is Papilio morpheus of Pallas, and 
Papilio fleropes of Efper. 

ARACLEA, in Geography, a fea-port town of Euro- 
pean Turkey, in Romania, on the north-weit coait of the 
fea of Marmora, called by the Vurks Erekli, 15 leagues 
weft of Conftantinople. 

ARACNJEUS Mons, in Ancient Geography, a moun- 
tain of the Argolide, part of a chain which feparated the 
peninfula of Morea on the fouth-eaft. It lay to the north- 
weft of Epidaurus. 

ARACOUA, or Aracuova, in Geography, a borough 
of Greece in Livadia, near the gulf of Lepanto; fuppoled 
to be the ancient Ambri/ja. 

ARACUITES, a people of South America in Brafil, 
in the vicin'ty of the prefecturate of Pernambuco. 

ARACUS, in Botany. See Orosus. 

Aracus Aromaticus, in the Materia Medica, a name 
given by fome authors to the Vanilla ufed in making choco- 
late. 

ARACYNTHUS, in Ancient Geography, a mountain of 
Greece in Beeotia, whence, according to Steph. Byz. Mi- 
nerva was denominated Aracynthis. Strabo places this moun-~ 
tain in Z&tolia, and Pliny in Carmania. 

ARAD, Arapus, a town in an ifland of the fame 
name on the coaft of Phoenicia, over againft Antaradus 
Strabo fays that this town was built by the exiles of 
Sidon: and Jofephus informs us, that it had ‘at firft its 
own kings, in common with the other cities of Pheenicia ; 
but, in progrefs of time, it was fubdued by the Ty- 
rians. After the Perfians took poffeffion of Pheenicia, the 
kings of Aradus were tributary to Perfia. Arrian fays, that 
Strato, the fon of Geroftratus, obtained of Alexander the 
Great, for himfelf and his father, the eftablifhed poffeffion of 
this kingdom. It afterwards, as a part of Phcenicia, was 
fubjeét to the Lagide, to whom Egypt was affigned under 
the fucceffors of Alexander. During the war carried on by 
Antiochus the Great againft Ptolemy Philopator, the Ara- 
dians were governed by their own laws, and Antiochus 
did not moleit this privilege: but they were deprived of it 
by Antiochus Epiphanes, who, on his return from Egypt, 
took their city, and ravaged the whole province. When 
Pompey made a conqueft of Syria and Pheenicia, the Ara- 
dians became fubject to the dominion of the Romans. The 
city of Arad. though it had no harbour in the ifland, be- 
came powerful at fea by means of a port which it had on the 
continent at the mouth of the river Eleutherus. Its inhabi« 
tants detelted piracy, and feparated from the Cilicians, who 
were addicted to it. Strabo, 1. xvi. The ifland Aradus, the 
Arpad of the Scriptures, and the feat of the Arvadite or 
Aradite (fee Gen. xi. 17.), is at prefent called Row-Wadde : 
and this ifland, and alfo El-Hammah, the ancient Hamath, 
the feat of the Hamathite, lymg over againft it (Ezek, 
xlvii. 29.), ten leagues to the eaftward, are the moft north- 
erm fettlements of the fons of Canaan. The profpeét of 
Rou-wadde from the continent is very magnificent, and fur- 
nifhes at a diltance a continued train of tine buildings and 
impregnable fortifications. But this is altogether owing to 
the heigit of its fituation, and the rocks that abound in it. 
Its whole ftrength and beauty, though it was called Rou- 
wadde, or Arpad, probably from the Hebrew "9%, firmus 
fuit, confitts of a weal unfortified caftle, defended by a few 
fmall cannon. Formerly, however, it was furrounded by 
a ftrong wall, conitruéted with ftones of an immenfe fize 
adapted to each other without cramps and mortar, fo as to 
withitand the violence of the fea, and the battering engines 
ofanenemy. In the time of its profperity, art and nature 
had confpired to render it a place of fuch ftrength and im- 
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portance, as fufficiently to juftify the boaft, «* Where is the 
king of Arpad?” (LI Kings, xix. 13.) which Sennacherib 
made m the conquett of it. ‘Thisifland is now deferted, 
nor has tradition retained the memory of a {pring of freth 
water in its vicinity, which the people of Arados are faid 
to have difcovered at the bottom of the fea; and from 
which they drew water in time of war, by means of a leaden 
bell and a leathern pipe fixed to its bottom. 

Aran, or .drada, a city of Palettine, fituate in Ara- 
bia Petraa, fouth of the tribe of Judah, and of the land of 
Canaan. ‘he [fraelites, in their progrefs towards Canaan, 
were oppofed and defeated by the king of Arad ; but as 
foon as they became matters of Canaan, they deftroyed all 
its cities. Numb, xxi. 1. ch. xxxni. Arad was afterwards 
rebuilt ; for Eufebius places it in the neighbourhood of 
Kades, four miles diftant from Malethis, and twenty from 
Hebron. See Arep. 

Arap, in Geography, a town of Upper Hungary on the 
river Marifch, twenty-four miles north of Temefwar. 

ARADA, in Ornithology,a name given by Buffon to 
the Gmelinian Turpus cantans ; which fee. 

ARADI, in Geography, a town of Aliatic Turkey in the 
province of Natolia, fixteen miles north-welt of Kaftamemi. 

ARADIS, in Ancient Geography, the name of a town in 
the ifland of Sardinia, which, according to Dion, was 
taken by Menas. 

ARADITA, an epifcopal city of Africa, in the pro- 
confular province, 

ARADOS, in Medicine, fignifies, according to Hippo- 
crates, that perturbation which is excited in the {tomach by 
concocting meats of different qualities. It alfo fignifies 
any internal perturbation, occafioned by purging medicines, 
vehement exercife, or other caufes. 

ARADRIPHE, in Ancient Geography, a town of Me- 
dia according to Ptolemy. 

ARADUCA,a town of Hifpania Tarragonenfis. 

ARADUCTA, a town of Lufitania, according to 
Ptolemy. 

ARADUS. See Arap. 

Aravus, an ifland of the Red Sea, mentioned by Steph. 
Byz.—Alfo, the name of an ifland in the Perfian gulf, men- 
tioned by Euftathius, and alfo by Strabo. 

AR. Athenzus mentions three iflands of this name 
on the coaft of Tonia. There are feveral places under this 
denomination, derived from the altars that were erected in 
them, on various occafions and for different purpofes. 

Axrz Philenorum. See. PuHireni. 

ARAGENUS, a town of ancient Gaul, fuppofed by 
M. D’Anville to have been Bayeaux ; formed of Bajocaflos, 
whofe capital was this city. 

ARZOMETER, formed of apasos, thin, and ET POY, 
mmeafure, an inftrument wherewith to meafure the dentity or 
gravity of fluids. 

The invention of the arzometer has been commonly 
afcribed to Hypatia, the daughter of Theo, about the end 
of the fourth century; but this account, fays Salverte 
(Annales de Chemie, xxvii. 13.), is not accurate, if the 
poem, “ de ponderibus et menfuris,” annexed to the works 
of Prifcian, and written by Rhemnius Fannius Palemon, be 
truly afcribed to him. Rhemnius has given a perfpicuovs 
and exa& defcription of arzometry ; and he lived under 
Tiberius, Caligula, and Claudius Cefar, three centuries be- 
fore Hypatia; and he attributes the invention to Archi- 
medes. However, if it be confidered that valuable inven- 
tions are forgotten and difcovered again during the lapfe of 
a fhorter period than three centuries, Hypatia may be 
allowed the honour of a fecond invention, 
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The arzometer, or water-peife, is ufually made of glafs y 
conlilting of a round hollow ball, which terminates in alon 
flender neck, hermetically fealed at top; there being fife 
as much running mercury put into it as will ferve to ba- 
lance or keep it {wimming in an ereét pofition. 

The ftem is divided into degrees (as reprefented P Jats 
IX. Pneumatics, fig. 70.); and by the depth of its defcent 
into any liquor, the lightnefs of that liquor is concluded ; 
for that fluid in which it finks lealt mult be heavieft 5 and 
that in which it finks lowelt, lightelt. 

M. Homberg has invented a new arzometer, deferibed in 

hilof. Tranfaét. N° 262. thus: 4 (fig. 71.) is a glafs bot- 
tle or mattrafs, with fo flender a neck, that a drop of water 
takes up in it about five or fix lines, or half of an inch. 
Near that neck is a {ma.l capillary tube D, about fix inches 
long, and parallel to the neck.—To fill the veffel, the li- 
quor is poured in at the mouth B (which is widened to re- 
ceive atunnel), till it runout at D ; that is, till it rife in the 
neck to the mark C, by which means you have always the 
fame quantity of liquor; and confequently by means of the 
balance, can eafily tell, when different liquors fill it; which 
weighs moit, or is moft intenfely heavy. 

Some regard, however, is to be had in thefe trials to 
the feafon of the year, and the degree of heat and cold 
in the weather ; becaufe fome liquors rarefy with heat, and 
condenfe with cold, more than others; and accordingly 
take up more or lefs room. 

By means of this inftrument, the ingenious author has 
made a table to fhew the different weights of the fame bulk 
of the molt conliderable chemical liquors, both in fummer 
and winter, as follows : 


Weighed in fummer. In winter- 


The arzometer full of oz. dr. gr. oz. dr. gr. 
Qoickfilver, <) = Js) IK) 00"06 == (=) er Tooma” 
Oil of tartar, = =) =) (0 09) 08) \-) =" lormtegnar 
Spint of urine, - - = OL 00 32 = = OF 00 43 
Oil of vitriol, - = - 01 03 58 ~ = OF 04 03 
Spirit of nitre, -' =) + OT Cr 40 =) = Yorvomzor 

- falt, = 2° OF 00 3p ~ =) 0% "00NAy 
Aquafortis, 2° = Of OF 33° - = *ortoneG 
Vinegar, - - - ©0007 55 = = ©0007 60 
Spirit of wine, - - = 0006 47 - = 00 06 6§ 
River water, = (=) "981007! 59° (=) “= Soohonmc® 
Diftiled water, - = = 0007 50 = - 09 07 54 
The inftrnment itfelf weighed, when empty, one dram 


twenty-eight grains. See Hypromerer. 

ARAOPAGUS. Sce Areopacus. 

AR#OSTYLE, Agxosrytos, in the Ancient Archi- 
te@ure, a fort of intercolumniation, wherein the columns 
were placed at the diftance of eight, or, as fome fay, ten mo- 
dules from one another. 

In the arwoftyle, the columns were the wideft and openeft 
they were ever planted at ; whence the name—from the 
Greek weatos, rarus, and o7vaos, column. 

The arzottyle is chiefly ufed in the Tufcan order, at the 
gates of great cities and fortreffes. 

AROTICS, in Medicine, fuch remedies as tend to 
open the pores of the fkin, and render them large enough 
for the morbific matter’s being carried off by fweat, or in- 
fenfible perfpiration. 

To the clafs of arzoties belong diaphoretics, fudorifics, 


&e. 
ARTHUS, in Ancient Geography, the name ofa river 
in Epirus. 
ARAF, or Ax-Arar, in the Mahometan Theology. See 
A-Arar. 
ARAFA. See Corzans : 
8 ARAFAT, 
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ARAFAT, in Geography, a mountain of Arabia, near 
Mecca, fo called, as fume fay, becaufe Adam there met and 
knew his wife, after a feparation of 200 years: or, accord- 
ing to others, becaufe Gabriel, after he had inftru&ted Abra- 
ham in all the facred ceremonies, coming to Arafat, there 
afled him if he énew the ceremonies which had been fhewn 
him; to which Abraham replying in the affirmative, the 
mountain thence had its name, and was called ‘* the moun- 
tain of knowledge.” To this mountain the Mahometan 
pilgrims proceed in a tumultuous manner on the ninth day 
of the month Dhulhajja, after morning prayer; and here 
they continue performing their devotions till after fun fet. 
When their devotion is finifhed on this mountain, they de- 
part to Mozdalifa, an oratory between Arafat and Mina, and 
there {pend the night in prayer and reading the Koran, 

ARAGON. See Arracon. 

ArRaGon, a town of Arabia, 100 miles E. S. E. of 
Sanaa. 

ARAGUA, a town of South America, in the country 
of Terra Firma, and province of Cumana. 

ARAGUAGUDA, in Ichthyology, a name given by Marc- 
grave to a fpecies of fhark, fiace called by Linnzus Squa- 
LuUs prisTis, which fee. 

ARAGUS, in Ancient Geography, a river of Afiatic Ibe. 
ria, which, according to Strabo, joins the Cyrus; but Pliny 
ealls it Alazon, and fays that it defcends from mount Cau- 
cafus, feparates. Iberia from Albania, and difcharges itfelf 

‘into the Cyrus. 

ARAHUM, or Harauum, in Ancient Writers, denotes 
a place confecrated or fet apart for holy purpofes. Du- 
Cange. 

ence the phrafe, in araho jurare, or conjurare, to make 
oath in the church ; becaufe by the Ripuarian laws, all oaths 
were to be taken in the church on the relics of the faints. 

ARAITA, Francino, in Biography. See Francino. 

ARAIGNEE, in Fortification, fometimes denotes a 
branch, return, or gallery of a mine. 

ARAIRE, the name of a {mall plough ufed in Provence 
and Languedoc, in France. 

ARAL, in Geography, the name of a lake or fea of Great 
Bucharia, in Independent Tartary, about 1co miles to the 
eaft of the Cafpian fea. It 1s about 200 miles long, and 
about 70 broad: and receives the river anciently called Jax- 
artes, and more recently the Sirr or Sihon, and the Oxus of 
antiquity, now called the Gihon. It is very probable that 
the Cafpian fea and the Aral formerly conftituted one lake, 
though they are now feparzted by an elevated plane, occa- 
fioned, perhaps, by the fand rolled down by the Gihon, the 
Sirr, and other rivers which now flow into the fea of Aral. 
The waters of this lake are faline, like thofe of the Cafpian, 
and the fifh iound in both are of the fame fpecies. N. lat. 
42° 45’ to 46° 40’. E. long. 57° 4’ to 61° 14’. 

ARALIA, in Botany, angelica tree. Linn. gen. 386. 
Schreb. 525. Juff. 218. Clafs, penfandria pentagynia. Nat. 
Ord. hederacee: aralia. Jufl. Gen. Char. Cal. involucre 
very {mall, of a globular umbellule. Perianth. five-toothed, 
very f{mall; fuperior. Car. petals five, ovate, acute, feffile, 
reflex. Stam. filaments five, fubulate, of the length of the 
corolla ; anthers roundifh. Pifi. germ roundifh, inferior ; 
ftyles very fhort, permanent; {tigmas fimple. Per. a berry 
roundifh, ttriated, crowned, five-celled. Seeds folitary, hard, 
oblong. 

Eff. Gen. Char. Flowers in an umbeliule, with an invo- 
lucre ; Cal. five-toothed, fuperior. Cor. five-petalled. Berry 
five-feeded. 

Species, 1. A. /pinofa; thorny aralia, or angelica-tree ; 
angelica arborefcens, &c. Comm. hort, 1. t. 47. chriftopho- 
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riana, &c. Pluk. phyt. t. 20. Sp. char. arborefcent. Stem 
and leaves prickly. ‘This rifes with a woody flem to the 
height of cight or ten feet, dividing into feveral branches, 
with branching leaves, compofed of many divaricating wings. 
The ribs of the leaves, as alfo the branches and ftem, are 
armed with ftrong crooked fpines, rendering the place where 
the plants grow in plenty, very difficult to pafs through. 
The flowers are produced in large loofe umbels, at the ex- 
tremities of the branches, and are of an herbaceous colour. 
The berry is three-cornered and three-celled. A native of 
Virginia, whence it was fent to England in 1688, and cul- 
tivated by bifhop Compton at Fulham. 2. A. pentaphylla ; 
five-leaved aralia ; arboreous, prickly ; leaves quinate. The 
branches of this tree are prickly, round, flexuofe, afh- 
coloured; prickles axillary, folitary, horizontal; leaves 
petioled, from one bud, to three, four, or more ; leaflers- 
ovate-acute, ferrate at top, {mooth; flowers in umbels, 
which are peduncled ; ftamens longer than the corolla. A 
native of Japan. 3. A. chinenfis ; Chinefe aralia; frutex 
aquofus mas, Rumph. amb. 4. t. 44. Nalugu, Rheed. mal. 
2. t. 26. fhrubby ; ftem and petioles prickly ; leaflets un- 
armed, villofe; ftem fimple, clofely befet with prickles ; 
leaves confined to the top of the plant, on three-parted 
prickly villofe petioles; partial leaves pinnate; leaflets 
ovate-ferrate, villofe, large; panicle branching, with nu- 
merous umbellules. It was found in China by Ofbeck, 
alfo in Cochin-China by Loureiro. It isa native of Mala- 
bar, and of Amboina; but Rumphius {peaks of it as a large 
tree growing in the woods ; whereas Loureiro defcribes it in 
Cochin-China as procumbent or fcandent. See his Fl. Cochin. 
187. 4. A. japonica; Japanefe aralia; Kemp. ic. fel. t. 10.5 
fhrubby, leaves lobate: item unarmed, upright, fix feet 
high; leaves towards the top clofe, alternate, peticled, feven- 
lobed, young leaves five-lobed ; braétes many, involving the 
whole panicle of flowers, which are terminal in compound 
panicles, with alternate umbelled peduncles ; umbels fimple ; 
no involucre. A native of Japan. 5. A. racemofa; berry- 
bearing aralia; ftem leafy, herbaceous, fmooth. This grows. 
three or four feet high, dividing into many irregular 
branches; leaves ramofe, alternate ; peduncles axillary, ter- 
minated by round umbels of {mall four-leaved flowers, of a 
whitifh colour, fueceeded by round channelled berries. AL 
native of Canada, where the berries are eaten, and the leaves 
and roots ufed as fallads and pot-herbs, by the Indians and 
French. 6. A. nudicaulis; naked-ftalked aralia; ftem 
naked ; leaves in pairs, ternate ; {tem fo very fhort, as to 
fearcely deferve the name: leaves decompound ; leaflets pin- 
nate, with five ferrate pinnas ; fcape long, fupporting about 
three umbellules, in fhape and colour like thofe of the pre- 
ceding fpecies. This, and alfo the fifth fort, were cultivated 
by Miller in 1731. ‘It is a native of Canada and Virginia. 
See Pluk. alm. 98. t. 238. f. 5. The roots of this plant 
have been fold for thofe of farfaparilla, and are ftill ufed as- 
fuch by fome of the inhabitants of Canada, though very dif- 
ferent from the true farfaparilla. 7. A. cordata; heart-leay- 
ed aralia; herbaceous; ftem angular, unarmed ; leaves fimple, 
heart-fhaped : ftem fuffruticofe, afcending, villofe, branch- 
ing but little; leaves alternate, petioled, ovate-acute, 
toothed, rough on both fides; pale and ribbed beneath, 
unequal ; flowers axillary, umbelled ; peduncles trichoto- 
mous. A native of Japan. 8. A. odophylla; digitate- 
leaved aralia; ftem arboreous, unarmed; leaves-digitate, 
with eight leaflets; panicle umbelled. A tree, ten feet 
high ; leaves on long footftalks; leaflets oblong, obtufe, 
entire, fmooth, unequal, difpofed in a ring ; flowers yellow, 
fprinkled with red, in a vaft terminating panicle, ending in 


umbels ; no involucre; ealyx truncate; petals oblong 
{fpreadiog, 
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{preading. It isa native of Cochin-China, where it is alfo 
cultivated, and ufed as a medicine in drophies. Near Canton 
there is a fpecies or variety of aralia with ten ftamens, and a 
ten-cleft {tigma, 9. A palmata; palmate-leaved araha ; 
ftem feandent, prickly ; leaves five-lobed ; umbels fimple, 
lateral: flem thrubby ; leaves large, {cattered, on long toot- 
ftalks; flower white, without an involucre; petioles and 
peduncles unarmed ; prickles on the {lem, f{eattered, bowed 
back. Anative of China. The bark of this is alfo ufed in 
droplies, and in cutaneous diforders. Poflibly fome of the 
above {pecies may, on more accurate examiration, be found 
to belong more properly to the genus Hepera, which feems 
nearly allied to the aralia, 

Propagation and Culiure. The firlt fort is propagated by 
feeds, which are eafily procured from North America, avd 
which fhould be fown in pots filled with light earth, and 
placed in a thady fituation till autumn, when the pots 
fhould either be plunged into an old bed of tan, or planted ia 
a warm border, fheltered by a hedze or wall; and if the 
winter prove fevere, it will be proper to cover the pots with 
ftraw or peas-haulin, to prevent the frolt from penetrating 
deep into the ground. In March the pots fhould be 
plunged into a temperate hot-bed, which will bring up the 
plants early, fo that they wall have more time to get {trength 
before the following winter. The pots fhould be conttantly 
kept clean from weeds, and when the plants.come up, they 
ought to be frequently refrefhed with water; in May they 
fhould be inured to the open air; and when they are re- 
moved out of the bed they ought to have a fhady fituation. 
In mild weather thefe plants fhould be always expofed to 
the open air; but great care mult-be taken to guard them 
againtt froit ; therefore the frames under which they ought 
again to be placed in Oétober, are to be conttantly opened 
when the weather is not fevere. In the fpring, before the 
plants begin to puth, they fhould be carefully fhaken out of 
the pots and feparated; part of them fhould be planted 
fingly in {mall pots, and the other may be planted in a bed 
of light earth, in a warm fituation. If thofe which are 
planted in {mall pots, be placed in a moderate hot-bed, it 
will greatly forward their growth; but they mult be early 
inured to bear the open air, otherwife they will draw up 
weak. In the following fummer, they mult have a fhady 
fituation, and next winter fheltered again; the {pring fol- 
owing they may be thaken out of the pots, and planted 
where they are defigned to remain. Thofe plants which 
were planted in the beds will require protection from the 
froft the firlt winter ; but if the furface of the ground be 
covered with old tanner’s bark, it will prevent the froft 
from penetrating to the roots; aad in hard frolts fome 
ftraw, peas-haulm, or any light covering, will fecure the 
ftems from being injured; and after they have remained in 
the beds two years, they will be {trong enough to be tranf- 
planted in the places where they are intended to grow. 
This plant may be alfo propagated by its roots. The fifth 
aad fixth {pecies are hardly enough to be propagated with 
very little trouble. Their feeds thould be fown iu autumn. 
See Miller’s DiG. by Martyn. 

Arauia arborea & capitata. See Hevera. 

Arata, in Ancient Law Writers, denotes arable, or 
ploughing lands, 

This is otherwife denominated aratoria, araturia. 

In Domefday for Effex, we mect with decem acras prati, 
duos runcal. quatuor aralia—Where aralia feems to denote 
land fit for ploughing and tillage, by way of contradiftin&tion 
to runcalia, which was over-run with briars and thorns. 
Du-Cange. 

ARALIASTRUM, in Botany. See Panax- 

ARALUCUS, in Ancient Geography, a place of Gallia 
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Narbonnenfis, north-north-eaft of Forum Julii. Venus had 
in this place a temple, which was dellroyed in the year 4.47. 

ARAM, a name given in feripture to Syria, from Aram 
the fifth fon of Shem, by whofe defeendants, called 
Arainwans, Syria was peopled. 

Aram, atown of Judza, in the half tribe of Manaffeh, 
on the other fide of Jordan. 

Aram, in Geography, a town of Arabia, 38 miles N, E. 
of Chamir, 

Aram Beth-Rohab, that part of Syria which lay N. of 
Palettine, and was the territory of the city of R hob, bes 
longing to the tribe of After. 

Aram Dammefeh, or Syria Damafcena, a principal and 
molt powerful partof Syria, of which Damafcus wasthe capital. 

Aram-ATaacha, a dittrict of Syria at the foot of mount 
Hermon, on the borders of the half tribe of Manaffeh, on 
the other de of Jordan, called the coalt of Maachaihi. 

Aram Nadaraim, or Syria of the rivers, or Mefopotamia, 
fituate between the Euphrates ard Vigris, whence the name, 

Aram-Zoha, a country of Syria, near the Euphrates, 
conquered by David, and afterwards the fite of Palmyra ; 
bounded on the E. by the Euphrates, and on the W. by the 
land of Canaan and Syria Damafcena. 

ARAMACA, in hthyology, a name given by fome natu- 
ralilts to the {pecies of Preuronecres, called by Linnaeus 
mancus. Vide Ruyfch. theatr. anim. Maregrave, &e. 

ARAMAGARA, in Ancient Geography, a town of 
India, on this tide of the Ganges, according to Ptolemy. 

ARAMASCHEVA, in Geography, a town of Siberia, 
30 leagues S. of Tobolfk. 

ARAMATHA, in Ancient Geography, a metropolitan 
city of the Ammonites, according to Jofephus. 

ARAMAVA, the name of a town of Arabia Felix; 
according to Ptolemy. 

ARAMBYS, the aame of the five faGtorics eftablithed by 
Hannon, the Carthaginian admiral, on the weftern coalt of 
Africa, between the river Lixus and the promontory of Solde. 

ARAMET, Aramzans, a name given by the Jewith 
Jawgiver Mofes, to the inhabitants of Syria and Mefopo- 
tam:a. See Aram. Pliny places a people of this appel- 
lation among the Scythians. 

ARAMITS, in Geography, a town of France, in the 
department of the Lower Pyrenées, and chief place of 
a canton in the diftn& of Qleron, on the Vert, feven miles 
S. W. of Oleron. The place contains 1050 and the canton 
5,883 inhabitants: the territory includes 2622 kiliometres, 
and 6 communes. 

ARAMO, a town and fortrefs of South America, in 
the kingdom of Chili, near the Pacific Ocean. 

ARAMONT, a town of France, in the department of 
the Gard, and chief place of a canton in the diftri€ of 
Nimes, on the welt fide of the Rhone; 8 miles below 
Avignon. The place contains 2200 and the canton 10,577 
inhabitants: the territory comprehends 120 kiliometres, 
and 10 communes. 

ARAMPO, or Man-eater, in Zoology, a name given 
by the negroes on the gold coat of Africa, to a long 
flender animal, in fhape refembling a weafel, with a long tail, 
and large bruh at its extremity, of a pale brown colour, and 
long thin hair. It is fo called becaufe it digs up graves, 
and is eager for human flefh. See Apive. 

ARAMROY, in Geography, one of the principal ports” 
of the diftriét inhabited by a piratical tribe named Sanga- 
rians, and fituated on the fouth coat of the gulph of Cures, ' 
between the mouth of the river Indus or Sinde, and the™ 
river Puddar. 

ARAN, a town of Perfia; in the province of Irak, 35 


leagues north of Ifpahan. 
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ARANAS, a town of Sweden, in the province of Welt 
Gothland. Alfo, a river of Spain, which runs into the 
Agra, one league below Pampeluna. 

ARANCE, a town of France, in the department of the 
Ain, and chief place of a canton in the diitrict of St. 
Rambert; 8 miles E. of Ambronay. 

ARANDA, a town of Spain, in Arragon, 19 miles 
N. W. of Calalaiud. 

Awanpa de Duero, a {mall town of Spain, in Old Caftile, 
on the Duero ; 3o leagues north of Macrid, and 11 fouth of 
Burgos. 

ARANDON, a town of France, in the department of 
the Ifere, and chief place of a canton in the diltriét of la 
Tour du Pin, ro miles S. of St. Sorian. 

ARANE, in Ancient Geography, a town of the Leffer 
Armenia. according to Ptolemy. 

ARANEA, in Zntomology, a genus of apterous infe&s, 
well known by the common Englifh name, Spiper. ‘The 
mouth is furnifhed with fhort horny jaws; lip rounded at 
the apex ; feelers two, incurved, jointed, very acute at the 
tip, clubbed, with the genitalia in the male ; no antenne ; 
eyes eight, or rarely fix; feet eight; anus furnifhed with 
papillz, or teats for fpinning. Gmel. Linn. &c. 

Scheffer adds to the Linnzean character, that the feet are 
made for running ; the head united to the thorax and the 
abdomen, which is of an oval form, and joined to the thorax 
by a fhort pedicle or ftalk. He divides them into different 
families, according to the various fituations of the eyes, in 
which he followed Frifch, Geoffroy, and others. The eyes 
of {piders are immoveable, and their flru€iure is different 
from thofe of moft other irfeéts ; confilting cach of only 
one lens, which deprives them of the faculty of multiplying 
objeéts, as their immobility docs that of feeing them if 
placed otherwife than exaQly before either of them. 
Geoffroy had obferved before, that all fpiders have eight 
eyes, and that the eye at each extremity of the line, i the 
fpecies which Linneus believed to have only fix, is deuble. 

Fabricius and Gmelin have attended, in the fubdivifions 
of the genus, very carefully to the fituation of the eyes, 
which differs greatly in different fpecies: in fome, for 
example, they form a quadrangle on the back of the head, 
two looking in front, two behind, and two on each fide ; 
the dilpofition of them in the fpecies globofa is altogether 
different ; five of them forma femicircle in front, and three lie 
parallel to each other behind; in argentata, the order is 
precifely reverfed, three parallel eyes are in front, and the 
femicircle of five are behind them; in extenla, they form two 
parallel lines acrofs, of four eyes each ; again, in pulchra, two 
are in front, and fix in a tranfverfe {treak 5 three of which 
incline to one fide, and three to the other; in goezii, they 
form two fomewhat oblique longitudinal ftreaks, having 
four eyes in each; in avicularia, four are contiguous in 
the centre, and form a quadrangle, and the four others 
are difpofed in the fame order, one at each angle ; in conica, 
according to Gmelin, are two more than ufual ; three being 
placed in front, three behind, and two on each fide; and in 
albifrous, all the eyes are difpofed in one line, which bends 
a little in the middle. 

The fpecies are numerous ; Gmelin deferibes the follow- 
ing: fafciata, diadema, marmorea, reticulata, cucurbitina, 
calycina, o¢topunétata, bipuntiata, arundinacea, angulata, 
riparia, labyrinthica, quadrilincta, redemita, coro!lata, mon- 
tana, fanguivolenta, nigra, notata, rufipes, nocturna, fex- 
puntata, carnifex, flaviffima, bimaculata, quadri puntata, 
militaris, truccorum, rupeftris, aquatica, paluitris, triguttata, 
{corpiformis, virefcens, fornicata, hexacantha, tetracantha, 
aculeata, {pinofa, fpinipes, fufeata, opilionoides, Olbeckii, 
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Wilkii, {peciofa, horrida, latro, domeftica, trilineata, dor- 
fata, impreffa, viatica, laevipes, tricufpidata, globofa, argen- 
tata, fumigata, clavipes, faccata, extenfa, lobata, longimana, 
cancriformis, nidulans, latens, fignata, maétans, nigrita, cor- 
puta, fimbriata, dorfalis, tarantula, cinerea, pubefcens, 
fulvata, {cenica, puichra, goezii, avicularia, truncata, conica, 
albifrons, myops, longipes, ferofa, fenoculata, feopulorum, 
luca, bicornis, cafpia, argentea, holofericea, f{pinimobilis, 
cruentata, hirtipes, venatoria, ocellata, tribullus, alba. 
Which fee refpectively. , 

Spiders have ufually five teats or nipples at the extremity 
of the abdomen, whof apertures they can enlarge or contraét 
at pleafure. It is through thefe apertures that they fpin a 
gluey fubftance, with which their bellies are full. They 
fix the end of their threads by applying thefe nipples to any 
fubftance, and the threads lengthen as the animal recedes 
from it. They can ftop the iffuing of the threads by con- 
trating the nipples, and re-afcend by means of the claws 
on their feet, much in the fame manner as men warp up a 
rope. When the common houfe-fpider begins her web, fhe 
generally chooles a place where there is a cavity, fuch as the 
corner of a room, that fhe may have a free paflage on each 
fide, to make her efcape in cafe of danger. Then fhe fixes 
one end of her thread to the wall, and paffes on to the other 
fide, dragging the thread along with her, (or rather the 
thread follows her as fhe proceeds), till fhe arrives at the 
other fide, and there fixes the other end of it. Thus fhe 
pafles and repaffes, till the has made as many parallel threads 
as fhe thinks neceflary for the purpofe. After this, fhe 
begins again, and croffes thefe by other parailel threads. 
Thefe are the toils or fnares which fhe prepares for entang- 
ling flies, and other fmall infe&s. But befides this large 
web, fhe generally weaves a {mall cell for herfelf, where fhe 
lies concealed, watching forher prey. Betwixt this cell and 
the large web fhe has a bridge of threads, which, by com- 
municating with the threads of the large one, both give her 
early intelligence when any thing touches the web, and 
enables her to pafs quickly in order to lay hold of it. 
There are many other methods of weaving, peculiar to dif 
ferent fpecics of fpiders, and fome that deferve particular 
notice.’ Aranea venatoria forms a large cylindrical web 
under ground, with a lid conneéted by a kind of hinges 
which fhe can open or fhut at pleafure ; fhe watches for her 
prey at the entrance of her den, which is level with the fur- 
face of the ground, and at the leaft approach’ of- danger 
retreats into it and fhuts the lid, by which means fhe is com= 
pletely fecure ; this is a native of the hotter parts of South 
America. An European fpecies, labyrinthica, fpins an 
horizontal web on the ground, with a-cylindrical cavity 
below the furface, in which fhe watches her prey: mar- 
morea {pins on the ground nearly in the fame manner: fome 
live in trees, and {pin long perpendicular webs, as angulata : 
latens, horrida, and otKers, {pin little webs on the under- 
fide of the leaves of plants:.and one kind, calycina, will 
fecrete itlelf in the calyx of a flower, after the corolla has 
fallen off, and faften on flies and other.inleéts that: may come 
to extraét its juices, 

The darting of long threads, by means of which fome fpe- 
cies alfo can convey themielves to a vadt diftance, 1s remark 
able; and fome have afferted, on that account, that fpiders 
have the power of flight ; though unqueltionably no one will 
believe that a {pider can have wings, as it could no longer be 
an apterous infect. Dr. Litter fays, that attending clofely, 
to.a {pider weaving a-net, he obferved it {uddenly to defilt 
in the mid-work ; and turning its tail to the wind, it darted 
out a thread with the violence and ftream with which 
we-fee water {pout out of ajet; this thread taken up by - 
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wind was immediately carried to fome fathoms length, fill 
iffuing out of the belly of the animal. Some time after, 
the fpider leaped into the air, and the thread mounted her up 
{wiftly. Upon this difcovery, he made the fame obfervation 
ou near thirty different forts of fpiders, and found the air 
filled with young and old, failing on their threads, and doubt- 
lefs feizing gnats and other infects in their paffage, there 
being often manifett figns of flaughter, legs and wings of 
flies, &c. on thofe threads, as well as in their webs below. 
Dr. Huife made the like difcovery about the fame time. 

Dr. Litter thinks there is a fair hint of the darting of 
fpiders, in Ariftotle, Hilt. An. lib. ix. cap. 36. 5 and in 
Pliny, lib. x. cap. 74. But with regard to their failing the 
ancients are filent, and he thinks it was firlt feen by him. 
He alfo obferves of thofe failing fpiders, that they will 
often dart, not a fingle thread only, but a whole fheaf at 
once, confilting of many filaments, yet all of one length, 
all divided each from the other, and diltin@&, until fome 
chance either fnap them off, or entangle them: but for 
the moft part it may be obferved, that the longer they be- 
come the more they fpread, and appear hke the numerous 
rays of a blazing ftar. As for that which carries them away 
in the air fo {wiftly, it is partly their fudden leap, partly 
the length and number of the threads projected, ard partly 
the pofture and management of their feet. Dr. Lifter ob- 
ferved fome forts to ufe their legs, very like wings or oars ; 
thefe being fometimes clofe joined, at others opened, and 
again bent and extended as neceffity required. ‘To fly they 
cannot be ftriétly faid, becaufe they are carried into the air 
by external force; but they can, when the wind will fuffer 
them, fteer their courfe, and perhaps mount or defcend at 
pleafure ; and in rowing themfelves along the air, it is ob- 
fervable that they ever take their flight backwards. It is 
{carcely credible to what height they will mount; which 
yet is precifely true, and may be eafily obferved by any 
one that fhall fix his eye fome time on any part of the hea- 
vens, the white webs at a valt diftance very diftin&ly ap- 
pearing from the azure fky; but this is in autumn only, and 
i very fair and calm weather. Such are briefly the remarks 
of Dr. Lifter, to wiich may be added part of his letter to 
Mr. Ray en the fame fubjeé&t: “ Lait OGober, &c. I took 
notice that the air was very full of webs; I forthwith 
mounted to the top of the higheft fteeple on the Minfter 
(in York), and could there difcern them exceeding high 
above me.” He further obferves, that they not only thus 
fhoot their threads upward, and mount with them ina line 
almoft perpendicularly ; they alfo projeét them in a line 
parallel to the horizon, as may be feen by their threads run- 
ning from one wall to another in a houfe, or from one tree 
to another in a field, and even from wall to wall acrofs 
gardeus of confiderable extent. 

The matter of which the Ipider’s web is formed, as be- 
fore obferved, is a vifcid juice prepared in the body of the 
creature, and emitted from the teats at the extremity of 
the abdomen. The apertures in thefe are numerous, and 
according to Reaumur, there are enough even in the com- 
pals of a pin’s head to yield an amazing number of diflin& 
threads. ‘The holes are perecived by their effets: take a 
garden fpider ready to lay its eggs, and apply the finger on 
a part of the papilla, and as you withdraw the finger a vait 
number of diltin@ threads will appear. Reaumur has often 
counted feventy or eighty with a microfcope ; but has per- 
ceived that there were infinitely more than he could tell. 
In effe@, if he fhould fay that each tip of a papilla furnithed 
a thoufand, he is perfuaded he would fay much too little. 
The patt is divided into an infinity of little prominences, 
like the eyes of a butterfly. Each prominence, no doubt, 
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makes its feveral threads ; or rather between its feveral pro- 
tuberances, there are holes that give vent to threads; the 
ufe of the protuberances, in all probability, being to keep 
the threads afunder, at their firit exit before they are yet 
hardened by the air. In fome fpiders thefe protuberances 
are not fo fenfible; but in lieu thereof there are tufts of 
hairs which may ferve the fame purpofe, viz. to keep the 
threads at a proper diltance from each other. Be this as it 
will, there may threads come out at above a thoufand dif- 
ferent places in every papilla; confequently the f{pider hav- 
ing five papillz, has holes for above five thoufand threads. 

Such is the tenuity of the threads in the larger fort of 
fpiders. But if we examine the young produced by thofe, 
we fhail find that they no fooner quit their egg than they 
begin to fpin. Indeed their threads can fearcely be per~ 
ceived, but the webs may: they are frequently as thick 
and clofe as thole of the houle-fpiders; and ro wonder, 
there being four or five hundred httle fpiders concurring to 
the fame work. How minute muft the apertures in the 
papille of thefe fpiders be! The whole fpider is perhaps 
lefs than a papilla of the parent which produced it. But 
there are even fome kinds of f{piders fo {mall at their birth, 
that they are not vifible without a microfcope. There are 
ufually found an infinity of thefe in a clufter: they only 
appear like a number of red points; and yet there are webs 
found under them, though well nigh imperceptible. What 
mutt be the tenuity of one of thefe threads? Leeuwenhoek 
has computed that one hundred of the fingle threads of a 
full grown {pider are not equal to the diameter of the hair 
of his beard ; and confequently, if the threads and hair be 
both round, ten thoufand fuch threads are not bigger than 
fuch a hair. He calculates further, that when young fpiders 
firft begin to fpin, four hundred of them are not larger than 
one which is of a full growth; allowing which, four mil- 
lions of a young fpider’s thread are not fo thick as the fingle 
hair of a man’s beard. 

Some experiments have been made to manufa€ture the 
threads of fpiders into a kind of filk; and it is faid that a 
JShort-legged {pecies of garden-fpider yields a, filk feareely in- 
ferior to that of the filk-worm. The webs of fome foreign 
{pecies might even be employed with ftill greater propriety 
for this purpofe, than thofe which inhabit Europe. A later 
writer, Sir G. Staunton, in “ the Embafly to China,’”’ al- 
ludes to this when {peaking of the Java forefts. ‘ In fome 
open {pots (fays that author) were found webs of fpiders, 
woven with threads of fo ftrong a texture, as not eafily to 
be divided without a cutting mlitrument ; they feemed to 
render feafible the idea of him who, in the fouthern pro- 
vinces of Europe, propofed a manufactory of fpiders’ 
threads, which was fo ridiculous to the eyes of thofe who 
have only viewed the flimfy webs fuch infects fpin in Eng- 
land.” 

M. Bon, of Languedoc, about feventy years ago, con- 
trived to manufacture a pair of ftockings and mittens from 
the filk of the fpider already mentioned: they were of a 
beautiful natural grey colour, and were almott és ftrong as 
thofe of common filk; and he publifhed a differtation con- 
cerning his difcovery. M. Reaumur being appointed by 
the Royal Academy to make farther inquiry into this new 
fi'k-work, rarfed feveral objcGtions and difficulties againft it, 
which appeared in the Memoirs of the Academy for the 
year 1710, His arguments againft it are chiefly thefe: 
the natural fiercenefs of the {piders renders them unfit to 
be bred and kept together. Four or five thoufand being 
diftributed into cells, fifty in fome, one or two hundred in 
others, the big ones foon killed and eat thole which were 
leaft, fo that in a fhort time there were fcarcely above one 
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er two left in each cell; and to this inclination of devouring 
their own {pecies in common with any other infect they can 
overcome, Reanmur afcribes the fearcity of fpiders, con- 
fidering the valt number of eggs they lay. 

But this is not ali; he affirms, and it is well known 
fince, that the {pider’s bag is inferior to that of the filk- 
worm, both in ftrength and luftre, and produces lefs of the 
material proper to be manufactured. The thread of the 
fpider’s web, he fays, can only bear a weight of two grains 
without breaking ; and that of the bag bears thirty-fix. 
The latter therefore, in all probability, is eighteen times 
thicker than the former; yet it is weaker than that of the 
filk-worm, which bears a weight of two drams and an half. 
‘So that five threads of the fpider’s bax muft be put toge- 
ther to equal one thread of the filk-worm’s bag. Now it 
is impoffible thefe fhould be applied fo juftly over one ano- 
ther as not to leave little vacant fpaces between them, 
whence the light will not be reflected ; and of confequence, 
a thread thus compounded muft fall fhort of the luftre of a 
folid thread. Add to this, that the fpider’s thread cannot 
be wound off as that of the filk-worm may, but mutt of 
neceffity be carded ; by which means being torn in pieces, 
its evennefs, which contributes to its lultre, is deftroyed. 
In effe&, this want of luftre was taken notice of by M. de 
la Hire, when the ftockings were prefented to the Aca- 
demy. Again, fpiders furnifh much lefs filk than the 
worms: the largeit bags of thefe latter weigh four grains, 
the {maller three grains; fo that 2304 worms produce a 
pound of filk. The {piders’ bags do not weigh above one 
grain; and when cleared of their duft and filth, lofe two- 
thirds of that weight. The work of twelve {piders, there- 
fore, only equals that of one filk-worm; and a pound of 
filk will require at leaft 27,648 f{piders. But as the bags 
are wholly the work of the females, who fpin them to de- 
polit their eggs in, there muft be kept 55,296 fpiders to 
yield a pound of filk: yet this will only hold good of the 
beft {piders; thofe large ones ordinarily found in gardens, 
&c. {carcely yielding a twelfth part of the filk of the others. 
‘Two hundred and eighty, it feems, of thefe would not yield 
more than one filk-worm ; 663,552 of them would fearcely 
yield a pound. 

The a& of generation among fpiders varies in different 
fpecies. As thefe infeéts prey upon each other, except 
during the time of their amours, they dare not come within 
reach of one another but with the utmoft caution. They 
may be fometimes feen ftretching out their legs, fhaking 
the web, and tampering with each other by a flight touch 
with the extremity of their feet; then, in a fright, drop- 
ping hattily down their thread, and returning in a few mo- 
ments to make a freth trial by feeling. When once both 
parties are well affured of the fex they have to deal with, 
the approaches of their feet in order to feel are more fre- 
quent, confidence takes place, and amorous dalliance enfues. 
«© We cannot,” fays Lyonnet, “but admire how careful 
they are not to give themfelves up blindly to a paffion, or 
venture on an imprudent ftep, that might become fatal to 
them.”’? A caveat this to the human kind. Lifter and 
Lyonnet, two accurate obfervers, fay, that the extremity 
of thofe arms or claws, which the fpider ufes to grafp his 
prey with, fuddenly opens, as it were by a {pring, and lets 
out a white body, the fexual organs in the male; thofe of 
the female are beneath the abdomen ; a fact which later na- 
turalilts have afcertained. 

Thefe difgufting animals, in every ftage of their exift- 
ence, prey with the moft favage ferocity upon all infects 
they can overcome, and alfo upon one another, as already 

} ae | caft their fkins once in a year, and this 
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they perform by fufpending themfelves in fome corner, and 
creeping out of it. In refpeét of colour, they vary greatly 
in individuals of the fame f{pecies. ‘The {phex and ichneu- 
mon are their mortal enemies. 

The weapon wherewith the fpiders feize and kill their prey 
is a pair of {harp crooked claws, or forceps, placed in the fore- 
part of the head. ‘They can open or extend thefe pincers 
as occafion may require; when undifturbed, they fuffer 
thefe to lie one upon another. Leeuwenhoek fays, that 
each of thefe claws has a fmall aperture, or flit, through 
which he fuppofes a poifonous juice is inje€ted into the 
wound it makes. Dr. Mead, in his Effay on Poifons, dif- 
fents from this opinion altogether, having never been able, 
on repeated examinations, to difcover any fuch opening, 
not even in the claws of the largeft fpiders ; which being 
above fifty times larger than any of the European fpiders, 
would have more ealily afforded a view of the opening, if 
nature had allotted any to this part of the animal. Befides, 
repeated obfervations alfo convinced him that nothing drop- 
ped out of the claws of the living {pider when he bit any 
thing, beeaufe they were always perfeétly dry ; but that a 
JSoort probofcis was at the fame time thruft out of the mouth, 
which inftilled a liquor into the wound. And the fame 
writer obferves, that the quantity of liquor emitted by the 
common fpiders when they kill their prey is vifibly fo great, 
and thefe wounding inftruments (the claws) fo minute, that 
they could contain but a very inconfiderable portion there- 
of, if it were to be difcharged through them. In juftice to 
this remark of Dr. Mead, it may be added, that though 
there is an apparent groove or indentation vifible on thefe 
fangs, in fome very gigantic f{pecies, they do not appear to 
be perforated ; and in general they are {mooth without even 
this apparent indent. The form of the fang may be compared 
in fome refpe&ts to thofe of a poifonous fnake: the latter, 
befide the aperture at the bafe, has a linear opening near the 
tip; and through this, and perhaps the other alfo, it difcharges 
a mortally poifonous fluid into the wound it inflicts, in the 
fame manner as the fpider is f{uppofed to do: now, in fome 
great {piders, thefe fangs are nearly, if not quite, as large as 
thofe of a rattlefnake of a moderate fize ; and yet, in fuch, 
this aperture, if it does really exit, is not only invifible to 
the naked eye, at the fame time that they are fufficiently 
obvious in the fang of the fnake, but appears even doubtful 
under the deepeft glaffes with which the claw can be exa- 
mined. Thereis, as before faid, a kind of grooved indent in 
the claws of fome fpecies; but whether they anfwer the 
above purpofe, or are even perforated, is a point on which 
the naturalift muft decide with ‘caution. 

The fkins that have been fhed, and are found in the webs, 
being dry and tranfparent, have alfo the claws attached to 
them ; and thefe may be more eafily examined than in the 
living fpider. 

Aganea, in Mineralogy, a filver ore found only in the 
mines of Potofi, or in the fingle mine there of Catamito. 
It owes its name to fome’refemblance it bears to a cobweb, 
being compofed of threads of pure filver, which to the fight 
appear like a filver lace when burned to feparate the filk from 
it. It is the richeft of all kinds of filver ore. ~ 

AraneEa Tunica. See ARACHNOIDES. 

ARANEIFORMIS, in Lntomology, a fpecies of Cexam- 
Byx. The thorax is {pinous and tuberculated ; wing-cafes 
porous ; antennz long, with a fingle tooth on the fifth joint. 
Fabr. Spec. Inf. Ot/. Gmelin mifquotes the Fabrician cha- 
racter, ‘articulo quinto unideytato,” for ‘ articulo quinto 
barbato,”? p. 1819. This infe& inhabits South America. 

Araneirormis, in Natural Hiflory, a{pecies of Ecui- 
nus. It is orbicular, grey, with fhining greyifh-purple 
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{pines, which are thickelt in the middle. This is Zchino- 
metra multipes f- fpinofiffima Americana of Seba; and Spin- 
nekopf. Phelf. Zee-egel. Inhabits the American feas. 
Gmelin. 

ARANEOIDES, in Entomology, a {pecies of Cimex, 
in the fection * oblongus,’”? It is yellow, with very long 
legs, and inhabits Germany. Scheff. Gmelin. 

ARANEUS, a fpecies of Cancer, found in the Euro- 
pean feas. The thorax is ovate, tuberculated, and hairy ; 
front bifid; claws ovated. Linn. Fabr. Gmel. 

ARANGAS, in Ancient Geegraphy, a mountain placed 
by Ptolemy in the interior Libya. 

ARANGHERA, in Geography, one of the Biffagos 
iflands in the Atlantic, at the mouth of the river Grande, 
near the coaft of Africa. 

ARANIMEGIES, a {mall but beautiful town of Hun- 
gary, in the country of Zatmar, fituate in the middle of a 
plain between the rivers Samos and Tur ; three leagues north- 
ealt of Zatmar. 

ARANIOS, a river of Tranfylvania, which rifes near 
Claufemburg, and joins the Marifch. 

ARANJUEZ, a village and royal palace of Spain, in 
New Caltile, fituate on the Tagus, fix leagues north-eaft 
of Toledo, and ten fouth of Madrid. 

ARANJUEZ, a town of South America, in Mexico, in 
the province of Cofta Rica. i 

ARANNOS, a town of Spain, in Navarre, three leagues 
from St. Eftevan. 

ARANTA, a fea-port town of South America, in Peru, 
and jurifdiction of Arequipa, with a deep harbour and nar- 
row entrance ; ten leagues fouth-weft of Arequipa. 

ARANTIA, in Ancient Geagraphy, a country of Pelopon- 
nefus, according to Paufanias ; and alfo a town of the fame 
country, fituate on a hill, called * Arantinus Collis.” 

ARANTIUS, Jurrus Czsar, in Biography, a cele- 
brated anatomift and phyfician, born at Bologna, about 
the year 1530; ftudied under his uncle Bartholomew Mag- 
gius, and under Vefalius; and took his degree of Doctor 
in Medicine, and was afterwards made profeffor of medi- 
cine, anatomy, and furgery, in the fame univerfity; in 
which fituation he continued to the time of his death, in 
1589. He was indefatigable in his refearches into the 
ftru€ture of the human body, which he took every oppor- 
tunity of diffe€ting and examining. In his firft work, ‘* De 
humano feetu,’”’ publifhed at Rome, in 1564, he corre&ted 
many miftakes of former anatomitts, in their defcription of 
the uterus, which they had generally taken from brutes. 
He properly defcribes the vellcls of the uterus as derived 
from the fpermatics and hypogaftrics. He defcribed the 
foramen ovale, and du&tus anteriofus in the foetus; and 
denies the exiftence of urachus, or of allantoid membrane, 
in the human fubje€t. This book has been frequently re- 
publifhed. In 1579, he publifhed “ In Hippocratem de 
vulneribus capitis brevis commentarius ;” and in 3581, 
« De tumoribus preter naturam liber,’ 4to.; in which he 
defcribes a pair of forceps he had contrived to extract po- 
lypi from the noftrils. He fhewed there was no paflage 
from the right to the left ventricle of the heart, but that 
the blood was carried from the heart, through the lungs, by 
the pulmonary artery; thus making one ftep towards the 
difcovery of the circulation of the blood, which was after- 
wards completed by Harvey. Haller Biblioth. Anat. et 
Bib. Chirurg. 

ARANYVAN, in Geography, a fortrefs of Tranfylva- 
nia, in the county of Weiflemburg, on the north fide of the 
Marifch, fix miles north of Millenbach. 

ARAPABACA, in Botany. See Sprcaxia. 
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ARAPHIA, in Ancient Geography, an ifland which be- 


longed to Caria. Steph. Byz. 

ARAPUS, the name of a river of Carmania, according 
to Prolemy. 

ARAQUES, in Geography, a town of Spain, in Arra- 
gon, four leagues north-north-weft of Jaca. 

ARAQUIL, a town of Spain, in Navarre, five leagues 
welt of Pampeluna ; fuppofed to be the ancient Aracillum, 
or Arocellis. 

ARAR, in Ancient Geography, the Saone, a river of Cel- 
tic Gaul, which, according to Cefar, feparated the territory 
of the Sequani from that of the /Edui; and the courfe of 
which is fo flow, that its motion cannot be perceived ; 
whence Pliny calls it ** the fluggifh river ;’”? and Silius Ita- 
licus defcribes it (lib. xv. v. 504. p. 773. ed. Drakenb.) 
to the fame purpofe : 

«¢ Quorum ferpit Arar per rura pigerrimus undz.”” 
Over this river the foldiers of Cxfar built a bridge in one 
day. 

ARARAT, a mountain of Afia, in Armenia, on which 
the ark of Noah refted after the ceffation of the deluge. 
Concerning the etymology of the name, Dr. Bryant ob- 
ferves (Anc. Myth. v. iii. p. 2.), that it is a compound of 
Ar-Arat, and fignifies ‘* the mountain of defcent,’’ being 
equivalent to 3-99, Har-irad, of the Hebrews. 

OF the precife fituation of this mountain different accounts 
have been given. Some have fuppofed that it was one of 
the mountains which divide Armenia on the fouth from 
Mefopotamia and that part of Affyria inhabited by the 
Curds, from whom thofe mountains took the name of 
Curdue, or Cardu ; by the Greeks denominated Gordyai. 
It is called by the Arabs Al-Judi, and alfo Thamanin. In 
confirmation of this opinion, it is alleged that the remains 
of the ark were to be feen on thefe mountains; and it is 
faid, that Berofus and Abydenus both declare, that fuch a 
report exilted in their time. Epiphanius pretends, if we 
may credit his affertion, that the relics of the ark were to 
be feen in his time; and we are further told, that the em- 
peror Heraclius went from the town of ‘Thamanin, up the 
mountain Al-Judi, and faw the place of the ark. Others 
maintain, that mount Ararat was fituated towards the 
middle of Armenia, near the river Araxés, or Aras, 
about twelve miles from it, according to Tournefort, above 
280 miles diftant from Al-Judi, to the north-eaft. This 
mountain is called ‘** Mafis’? by the Armenians, and by the 
Turks “ Agridagh,” or the heavy and great mountain; 
and flands about twelve leagues to the fouth-ealt of Erivan, 
and of Ejmiadzin, from which it is diftant about two fhort 
days’ journey ; four leagues from the Aras, and ten to the 
fouth-weft of Naxuan, or Nachidfhevan, or Naétfhevan, of 
M. D’Anville, and the Naxuana of Ptolemy. Near this 
city is another fmall town, mentioned by William de Ru- 
bruquis, who travelled through Armenia in 1253, and called 
Cemainum, which is by interpretation eight, and as he 
fays, fo called from the eight perfons who came out of the 
ark and built it. This is fuppofed to be the fame with 
Shemainum or Shemanum, formed of the Hebrew 7p9y7, 
eight, or the Themanim and Thamanim of Elmacieri and 
others, which was faid to have been built by Noah. Ararat 
feems to be a part of that vaft chain of mountains called 
Caucafus and laurus; and upon thefe mountains and in 
the adjacent country, were preferved more authentic ac- 
counts of the ark than in almoft any other part of the world. 
The region about Ararat, called Araratia, was efteemed 
among the ancients as nearly a central part of the earth ; 
and it is certainly as well calculated as any other for the ac- 
commoedation of its firlt inhabitants, and for the bale 
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of colonies, upon the increafe of mankind. The foil of the 
country was very fruitful, and efpecially of that part where 
the patriarch made his firit defcent. The country alfo was 
very high, though it had fine plains and valleys between the 
mountains. Such a country, therefore, muft, after the flood, 
have been the fooneft exficcated, and confequently the 
fooneft habitable. 

Some have objeéted to the Mofaic account of the dove 
and olive, and will not allow that the ark refted in Arme- 
nia, becaufe travellers of late have difcovered no olives in 
that country. Thus alfo it might be faid, that becaufe 
there are in thefe days no balfam at Jericho, nor date trees 
in Babylonia, there were none in ancient times; but the 
inference with regard to Armenia would be as falfe as it is 
frivolous. Strabo, who was a native of Afia Minor, {peaks 
expre(sly of the fertility of Armenia, and efpecially (lib. xt. 
t. ii. p. 809.) of the region Gogarene, which he particularly 
mentions as productive of the olive. 

It is not certain when the defcendants of Noah quitted 
this country. Many of the fathers were of opinicn, that 
they did not leave it for fome ages. According to Epiphanius 
(Her. lib. i. p. 5.), they remained in the vicinity of Ararat 
for five generations, during the fpace of 659 years. Probably 
Noah might never depart from it ; nor have we any account 
of his fons leaving it till the general migration. 

The mountain has {till the name of Ararat, which it has 
retained through all ages. "[ournefort (vol. ii. 267, &c.) 
has particularly defcribed it, and from his account it feems 
to confilt chiefly of free-ftone, or calcareous fand-flone. It 
is a detached mountain in form of a fugar-loaf, in the midft of 
a very extenfive plain, confilting of two fummits; the lefler 
more fharp and pointed, the higher, which is that of the 
ark, lies north weft of it, and raifes its head far above the 
neighbouring mountains, and is covered with perpetual 
fnow. When the air is clear, it does not appear to be 
above two leagues from Erivan, and may be feen at the 
diftance of four or five days journey. Its being vifible at 
fuch a diftance, however, is afcribed not fo much to its 
height, as to its lonely fituation, in a large plain, and upon 
the moft elevated part of the country. The afcent is diffi- 
cult and fatiguing. Tournefort attempted it; and after a 
whole day’s toi), he was obliged, by the {now and intenfe 
cold, to return without accomplifhing his defign, though in 
the middle of fummer. On the fide of the mountain that 
looks towards Erivan, is a prodigious precipice, very deep 
with perpendicular fides, and of a rough black appearance, 
as if tinged with fmoke. 

Ararat, Mount, or the lone head, is the name of a 
fhort range of mountains on the north frontier of North 
Carolina, in a north-eaft direétion from Ararat river, which 
is a north-wett branch of Yadkin river. 

ARARAUNA, in Ornithology, a {pecies of Fsirracus. 
Above blue, beneath yellow ; cheeks naked, with feathered 
lineations. Gmelin, &c. The length of this bird is two feet 
feven inches. Its bill is black ; forehead to the crown and 
fides of the head dull green, the reft of the body above 
fine blue to the coverts of the tail; cheeks and throat co- 
vered with a bare white fkin; each cheek marked with 
black lines compofed of very fhort feathers, which arife at 
the angles of the mouth, and pafs beneath the eyes towards 
the back of the head ; the eye-lids are edged with black ; 
irides pale yellow ; beneath, the body is of a pale faffron co- 
lour, and in fome there is an intermixture of this colour on 
the wing coverts; the tail is blue above, and the inner 
margins of the feathers violet, except the two in the middle ; 
it is wedge-fhaped ; the legs cinereous, and the claws black, 

This bird inhabits Jamaica, Guiana, Brafil, and Surinam. 
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Another parrot, nearly refembling this, is deferibed by 
different authors ; it has not the feathered lines on the checks 
which are fo confpicuous in this {pecies, and the top of the 
head is blue inftead of green. Gmelin calls it a variety 
(6), though he gives it a fpecific name ceruleus; blue 
parrot, or maccaw ; pfittacus maximus czrulens varius, 
cauda produéta, Brown. Jam. & Gmel. This bird inhabits 
the fame places as the other, but is more uncommon. The 
natives know the two birds by their cry, and they fay the 
latter does not pronounce the word ara fo diftinétly as the 
blue and red maccaw, or parrot. ’ 

ARARL, in Geography, a river of South America, in 
Brafil, which runs into the Northern Sea, in the prefecture 
of Tamaraca. 

ARAS, the ancient ArAxes, ariverof Afia, which rifes 
in the Caucafian mountains, and after traverfing Armenia 
and part of Perfia, difcharges itfelf into the Kur, or Cyrus. 

ARASENG, a town of Perfia, in the province of Irak, 
ten leagnes fouth of Cafbin. 

ARASSI, a maritime town of Italy in the ftate of 
Genoa. It is a place of fome trade, and well peopled ; 
and here veffels may be hired for Genoa or any part of Italy. 
N. lat. 44° 4/. E. long. 7° 20'. 

ARATEIA, in Antiquity, a yearly feftival celebrated 
at Sicyon, on the birth-day of Aratus, wherein divers ho- 
nours were paid by a prieft confecrated to this fervice, who 
for diftin@tion’s fake wore a ribband befpangled with white 
and purple fpots. 

The arateia were folemnized with much pomp of mufic, 
the choirifters of Bacchus attending. Potter, Archeol. 
lib. ii. cap. 20. 

ARATHAPESCOW, in Geography, an Indian tribe, 
inhabiting the fhores of the lake and river of that name, in 
the north-weft part of North America, between N. lat. 
57° and 59°. North of the abode of this nation, and 
near the Arétic circle, is lake Edlande, around which live 
the dog-ribbed Indians. 

ARATO-BAFABEN, in Afronomy, a fixed ftar of the 
fecond magnitude in the head of the DRAGON. 

ARATUM eerra, in our Ancient Law Books, as much 
land as can be yearly tilled with one plough.—* Hoc mano- 
rium eft 30 aratrorum.” 

ARATURA terre, an ancient fervice which the tenant 
was to do his lord, by ploughing his land. 

ARATUS, in Biography and Ancient Hiflory, a famous 
general of the Achzans, was the fon of Clinias of Sicyon, 
and born about the year before Chrift 273. When his 
father and feveral of his kindred and friends were either 
maffacred or banifhed by the tyrant Abantidas; Aratus, 
being then about feven years of age, made his efcape, and 
found an afylum in the houfe of the tyrant’s fifter : after 
concealing him for fome time, fhe fent him privately to his 
friends at Argos. Here he received a liberal education, and 
diftinguifhed himfelf by his fkill and ftrength in athletic ex- 
ercifes. Having conceived betimes a deteftation of tyrants, 
he had fearcely-attained his zoth year before he formed a 
plan of refcuing Sicyon, his native place, from Nicocles, 
who was then its tyrant. With his view he fcaled the 
walls by night, and at day-break invited the citizens, by 
the voice of a herald, to refume their ancient liberty. The 
fummons was joyfully obeyed, and the city regained its 
freedom ‘by a revolution, which did not coft a fingle life. 
For its future fecurity againft the partifans of Nicocles, he 
found it neceflary to unite this city with the confederacy, 
called the Achwan league ; and having been entrutted with 
fupreme conftitutional power in Sicyon, he exercifed it in a 
manner which gained him univerfal efteem, and contributed 
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to the eRablifhment of order and tranquillity. In the office 
of pretor, or general of this league, to which he was after- 
wards advanced, he recovered the citadel of Corinth from 
a Macedonian garrifon, by a military ftratagem that has 
been highly applauded, and thus induced other cities to 
join the confederacy. Aratus alfo refcued Argos from its 
tyrant Ariltippus, by perfevering {kill and valour. In the 
mean time the A&tolians, jealous of the growing power of 
the Achzans, purfued hottilities which were injurious to 
the reputation of Aratus, and reduced the league to great 
extremities ; and for fuppreffing parties which were formed 
againft him* both in Sicyon and in Corinth, he was under 
the neceffity of recurring to fevere meafures. In order to 
obtain effectual affiftance, he was conttrained, againft his 
own principles and inclinations, to advife the Achzans to 
engage the fupport of Antigonus Dofon, king of Macedon ; 
who, entering the Peloponnefus with a large army, afforded 
them feafonable relief. When, ona fubfequent occafion, 
the Achzans took part with the Meffenians againft the 
ZEtolians, Aratus marched againft the invaders, and 
avoided an action. But, during their retreat, and per- 
ceiving that they were laden with plunder, he made an 
unexpeted attack upon them, by which they were com- 
pletely defeated. For this conduét he was publicly accufed, 
and efcaped a cenfure by his fubmiffion. The Achzans 
were then obliged to have recourfe to Philip, the fucceffor 
of Antigonus: and in the war that enfued, the king of 
Macedon conceived a diflike to Aratus, which induced him 
to retire to Sicyon, where he refleG@ed with regret on the 
imprudence of ever calling the Macedonians into Pelopon- 
nefus. This diflike on the part of Philip was gradually 
heightened into an invincible hatred: and he determined to 
facrifice the obje&t of his refentment and averfion. For this 
purpofe he employed Taurion, one of his officers, to dif- 
patch him fecretly, and it is faid that the charge was exe- 
cuted by means of poifon, which was adminiftered at an 
entertainment to which Aratus was invited. ‘The confe- 
quence was a lingering diforder, which the Achzan general 
bore with patience and without complaint, though he was 
not ignorant of its caufe. Happening one day to fpit 
blood before one Cephalion, who was his intimate friend, and 
who feemed furprifed, he faid, ‘© Behold, my dear Cepha- 
lion, the effeét of friendfhip with kings.’?? Aratus died at 
JEgium in the year before Chrift 216, in the 57th year of 
his age ; being then pretor of the Achzans for the 17th 
time. The Sicyonians claimed the honour of burying him ; 
and brought his body in triumphal proceffion from AE gium 
to Sicyon, dancing before it, and finging hymns and odes 
in commendation of his eminent virtues. ‘Chey then buried 
him in the moft elevated and confpicuous part of the city, 
which was long after called “* Aratium,” and where they 
offered two annual facrifices, one on his birth-day, and the 
other on the day when he delivered the city from its tyrants. 
A prieft was appointed for performing the rites that were 
inftituted in honour of him by the Achzans. 

Aratus was regarded as one of the greateft men of his 
time, and may be juftly denominated one of the founders 
of the Achzan republic. As a military commander, he 
excelled more in forming and projeGing extraordinary en- 
terprifes, than in executing them. In his adminiftration, 
he adopted meafures of policy which his judgment con- 
demned, and which proved detrimental in the iflue both to 
the Achzans and to himfelf; fuch efpecially was that of 
calling in the kings of Macedon to the affiftance of the re- 
public. He was lefs fuperftitious than moft of the Greeks, 
and acted from the fuggeftions of his own mind rather than 
from omens and oracles. His temper was amiable, and his 
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manners virtuous, As an hiftorian, he wrote “ Commen~ 
tarics” of his own actions, and the affairs of the Achwans. 
Plutarch de Arato, apud op. t. 1. p. 1027—1052. Poly- 
bius, |. viii. p. 518, &c. Anc. Un. Hilt. vol. vi. p. 81—89. 

Arxarus, a Greek poet and altronomer, was born, ac- 
cording to Strabo, at Soli or Solw, afterwards called 
Pompeiopolis, in Cilicia, according to others at ‘l’arfus 5 
and flourifhed about the 125th Olympiad, or about 278 years 
before Chrift. Having received inftruétions from Menecrates 
the Ephetian grammarian, and the philofophers Timon and 
Menedemus, Dionyfius Heracleotes, and Perfeus the ftoic, 
he was patronized by Antigonus Gonatas king of Macedon, 
who encouraged him in his ftudies and appointed him his 
phyficias. He went to Macedon at the time of the cele- 
bration of the nuptials of Antigonas and Phila the daugh- 
ter of Antipater, and continued at his court during the re- 
mainder of his life. Of his poctical works, which were his 
chief productions, the only piece extant is an altronomical 
heroic poem, in Greek, entitled ‘* Phenomena.’ In this 
poem he treats of the nature and motions of the heavenly 
bodies, the figures of the conftellations, their relative 
fituations in the f{phere, their rifing and fetting, and the 
fables connected with their names. Cicero, when young, 
tranflated this poem into Latin verfe, and highly commended 
the poetry, though he does not allow that he underltood 
aftronomy. De Orat. lib. i. For the materials of this 
poem, it is faid, that he was indebted to Eudoxus. Gro- 
tius thinks, that he transferred into his poem the obfervations 
of various authors in different climates, and for want of 
altronomical knowledge, confounded them. Among the an- 
cients this poem had many admirers, and it has had numerous 
commentators: Virgil has copied it in his ‘* Georgics ;’* 
and St. Paul has made a quotation from it. Acts, xvil. 23. 
The words “ Te yap xas yes ecuev,” for we are alfo his 
offspring, are a part of the fifth line of this poem : and other 
pafiages, to which this citation hath been referred, in 
Cleanthes’s hymn to Jupiter, Pythagoras’s golden verfes, 
and Oppian’s Halieutica, though they agree in fentiment, 
vary in expreffion. Quinétilian (Inttit. Orat. 1. x. c. 1.) ob- 
ferves, that the fubjeét of this poem has nothing of the 
pathos, no variety, no fictitious perfons introduced {peaking, 
with the other ornaments which have fo great an effect in other 
kinds of poetry ; however that the author was very capa~ 
ble of executing the defign he undertook. Befides Cicero’s 
tranflation of Aratus, of which a few fragments remain, we 
have an entire verfion in Latin hexameters, by Czfar 
Germanicus, and another by Avienus. In later times, the 
poem of Aratus has been tranflated into Latin by Alenus, 
printed in 4to. at Paris, in 16513 and in 4to. by Grotius at 
Leyden, in 1600; and alfo into various modern languages. 
The principal editions of the Greek original are in 4to. by 
Morell, at Paris, 1559: in folio, by H. Stephens, at Paris, 
in 1566; in 8vo. at Oxford, by bifhop Feil, in 1672 5 in 
Greek and Latin, with the ancient verfions, &c. at Paris, 
in 4to.15403 at Bafil, in 16493 in 8vo. by Salvinus, in 
Greek, Latin, and Italian, at Florence in 1765. Itis alfo 
contained in the editions of the ancient aftronomers. Fabr. 
Bib. Gree. lili. c. 18.t. 2. p. 490, &c. Gen. Dict. 

ARAVA, in Geography, a fortrefs of Upper Hungary, 
in acountry and upon a river of the fame name. N. lat. 
49° 20'. E. long. 20°. 

ARAVACOURCHY, a town of Hindoftan, in the 
Myfore country, 17 miles fouth-weft of Carroor, and 23 
north of Dindigul. N. lat. 10° 45’. E. long. 78° 1’. 

ARAUCO, a fortrefs and town of Chiliin S. America, 
fituate in a fine valley on a river of the fame name, north by 


weft from Baldivyia. The native Indians, called Arauques 
or 
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or Arauceans, are fo brave that they drove the Spaniards 
out of their country, though deftitute of fire-arms. A 
peace was concluded between them and the Spaniards in 
1659, which was celebrated ina poem by Alonzo de Ercilla. 
S. lat. 37°30. W. long. 73° 20’. 

ARAVITA, a town of Spain, in the country of 
Cordova, 16 leagues from Cordova. 

ARAURIS, now Eraut, in Ancient Geography, a river 
of Gallia Narbonnenfis, called by Strabo. Araura. 

ARAUSA, a town of Iitria, placed in the itinerary of 
Antonine, 20 miles from Blandona, in the way to Salona. 

ARAUSIO, Civitas Araufienfis, or Arauficorum, called 
Colonia Secundanorum, becaufe the veterans of the fecond 
legion were fettled there, the capital of the Cavares in 
Gallia Narbornenfis. This is now Orange in the weft of 
Provence, onan arm ofthe River Egue, which foon after falls 
into the Rhone, from which it is diftant about a league to the 
eaft, at the foot of a mountain. An ancient amphitheatre is 
ftill to be feen inthis place. N. lat. 44° 10’. E. long. 4° 46’. 

ARAUZONA, a town of Illyria, according to Ptolemy. 

ARAW, or Arau, in Geography, a town of Swiffer- 
Jand, in the Argow, and canton cf Berne, fituate on the 
river Aar, ina fertile country, and containing about 1700 
inhabitants. The principal manufaétures are cotton, cotton 
ftuffs, printed linens, cutlery, andtanning. It is a large and 
handfome town ; 21 miles fouth-eaft of Bafle. The treaty 
of peace concluded in 1712, at Arau, between the proteftant 
and catholic cantons, is one of the fundamental principles of 
the Helvetic union, or of the code of public law between the 
combined republics of Swifferland. N. lat. 47° 23’. E. long. 

Sh AGT 
. ARAXA, a river of Spain, which runs into the Orio at 
Tolofa. 

AxRaxa, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia, in Lycia, 
according to Ptolemy and Stephan. Byz. 

ARAXAT, in Geography, a river of South America, in 
Brafil; its courfe was towards the prefe€ture of Paraiba, 
where it difcharged itfelf into the river Mongaguaca 

ARAXES, in Ancient Geography, now Aras, a river of 
Armenia Major, which rofe in a mountain called by Strabo 
Abus (fee Aza), and by others Capotes and Achos, a part 
of the Caucafus; continued its courfe eaftward to the city of 
Atropatane, and thence inclizing north-weftward, flowed 
near Azara and Artaz, and fell at length, as Strabo 
and other geographers fay, into the Cafpian fea, near the 
mouth of the Cyrus ; but according to Plutarch, Pliny, and 
Arrian, with whom our médern geographers agree, into the 
Cyrus. Ptolemy, indeed, divides the Araxes into two 
branches, and reprefents one as falling into the Cyrus and the 
other into the Cafpian fea. Its impetuous courfe, which 
would not admit of a bridge, is defcribed by Virgil, /En. viii. 

ce pontem indignatus Araxes.” 
On the banks of this river have appeared, at different times, 
the moft renowned warriors of antiquity, Xerxes, Alexander, 
_ Lucullus, Pompey, and Mithridates. See Azoras. Re- 
land and Calmet are of opinion, that the Araxes is the 
Gihon of Genefis ; and the name of Gihon fignifying, ac- 
cording to its Hebrew etymology, the impetuous, eruptive 
river, confirms this opinion. However, the Gihon of the 
Arabians was the Oxus, and not the Araxes of the ancients. 
‘There are two rivers which bear the name of Araxes, one 
in Media and the other in Perfia, which have been fometimes 
confounded. The firft is that above defcribed; the other 
runs through Perfia, wafhes the walls of Schiras, and is now 
diftinguifhed by the name of Bend-Emir, or Bunpamir. 

ARAXUM, a promontory of Achaia, bearing towards 

the north-weft. 
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ARAYA, in Geography, a celebrated cape of South 
Americs, in S. lat. rr? 2.’, fituate in Terra Virn d New 


Andalufia, and forming the gulph called by the Spamards 
** Golfo di Cariaco.’” 

ARAZ, a mountain of Africa. within the inét of 
Gigeri or Jigel, bordering on the Numidian ceferts ; which 
ftretches between 25 and 30 leagues in length trom north to 
fouth, and is every where very difficult of accefs, The in- 
habitants area race of Arabs, called Cabeyl:zen ; a warlike 
people, who made this ridge the laft retuge of their liberty, 
and have preferved it ever fince by the natural ftrength of 
their precipices. Before the year 1664, they ufed to traffic 
with the French faétory at Gigeri, and carried thither hides, 
corn, and wax; but upon the breaking out of a war be- 
tween France and Algiers, a fort was built on the fea-coaft 
to be a check on thefe Arabs. The French admiral was 
attacked during the work, and the fort demolifhed ; and 
fince this time they have occafionally plundered all ftrangers 
that are wrecked upon their coafts, and indifcriminately 
made flaves of their prifoners, though they have belonged to- 
nations in amity with Algiers and the Porte; the Ma- 
hometans only are difcharged, and fent home with a {mall 
viaticum. 

ARBA, in Ancient Geography, a name given to Hebron, 
firft poffefled by giants of the race of Anak ; and afterwards 
given to the tribe of Judah, and the property of it to Caleb. 
The rabbins pretend that Hebron had the name Arbay- 
fignifying four, becaufe the four moft illuftrious patriarchs; 
Adam, Abraham, Ifaac, and Jacob, were buried there ; or, 
as others fay, with as little reafon, becaufe four of the moft 
celebrated matrons of antiquity were interred there; viz. 
Eve, Sarah, Rebecca, and Leah. 

Arsa, now 4rbe, an ifland and city of Illyria, now be- 
longing to the ftates of Venice, and fituate in the gulf of 
Quarnaro on the coaft of Dalmatia. The city is a bifhop’s 
fee. Although this ifland is not larger in circumference 
than about 30 miles, wholly uncultivated, and in fome parts 
uninhabitable, the city has always, from the time of the 
Remans, maintained its reputation. In the eleventh century, 
gold and filk were not rare among the inhabitants. It be- 
came fubje& to the kings of Hungary, and afterwards de- 
pendent on Venetian feudatories, and at length it was 
reduced under the dominion of the republic, which appoints 
a governor with the title of count and captain. The whole 
number of people in the ifland does not exceed 3000, who 
are neverthelefs obliged to maintain three convents of friars, 
and as many of nuns, and near 6o priefts. The climate is 
very variable, and fubject to tremendous and deftructive 
ftorms, which are very fatal to the fheep that are kept in the 
paftures of the mountain ; and no lefs injurious, when they 
occur, to the plants and corn. The air, however, is upon the 
whole falubrious; and the afpect of the ifland 1s very 
pleafant. On the eait it has a high mountain, at the foot 
of which, towards the weft, are fruitful plains interfperfed 
with little hills which are very productive. At the northern 
extremity is a delightful promontory called Loparo, that 
ftretches into the fea, and that inclofes a cultivated plain ; 
near which are two fmall iflands called S. Gregorio and 
Goli, very ufeful to fhepherds and fifhermen. he coaft 
that faces the Morlacca mountains is fteep and inacceffible, 
and the channel between them is very dangerous. The long 
and narrow ifland, called Dolin, lying parallel to Arbe, 
along the coaft of Barbado, forms a channel lefs dangerous. 
In the vicinity of the city of Arbe there are feveral har- 
bours, by which the trade of the beft part of the ifland is 
facilitated. The city ftands on an eminence between two har- 
bours, which form a peninfula, and contains about a thoufand 

inhabitants. 
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inhabitants. At the foot of the Morlacca, the foil towards 
the fhore is nothing but marble; but in the diftrict of 
Barbado itis gravelly and fit for vines, which yield a wine 
that ismuch elteemed. Below the ruins of Colento, the land 
bears vines, olives, mulberry, and other fruit-trees ; and alfo 
in the lower parts, corn. he ifland is well fupplied with 
fprings of water, and would furnifh its inhabitants with 
ample fubfiftence, if they were not in the extreme ftupid and 
indolent. It produces, however, fire-wood, of which quan- 
tities are annually conveyed to Venice; corn, oil, wine, 
brandy, and filk; and alfo hides, wool, fheep, hogs, 
and horfes of a good breed. It has likewife abundance of 
good falt ; and the fifheries of tunny and mackerel fupply no 
inconfiderable articles of trade. The ifland, uotwithitanding 
thefe advantages, is poor, becaufe much of the land remains 
uncultivated, and the peafants are lazy. 

Arsa, Aftab, a river of Afiain Perfia. Its fource is in 
about 34° 30’ N. lat., and after flowing in a fouth-welt di- 
reétion, it difcharges itfelf into the Delas, a little above its 
mouth. It was near this river that the Perfian army aflem- 
bled to protect Ctefiphon, when it was threatened by 
Heraclius. 

Asa, a town of Peloponnefus, in Achaia. 

ARBACA, a town of Perfia, in Arachofia, fuppofed to 
have derived its name from fome of the kings of Parthia 
named Arbaces. 

ARBACE, the name of a town of Celtiberia, mentioned 
by Steph. Byz. 

ARBACES, in Ancient Hiflory, was general of the 
Medes and governor of Media under Sardanapalus, king of 
Affyria. Difgufted by the effeminate manners of Sardana- 
palus, he took up arms in conjunétion with fome of the 
principal officers of the Median army ; and having formed an 
alliance with Belefis, governor of Babylon, attacked Sardana- 
palus, with an army of 400,000 men. After three fucceflive 
defeats, Arbaces was joined by the Baétrians, and falling 
fuddenly in the night on Sardanapalus, drove him from his 
camp; upon which this prince retired to Nineveh, and en- 
trufted the command of his army with Salamanus, his wife’s 
brother, who was overpowered by the confpirators, and loft 
almoft the whole of it. The confpirators proceeded to 
befiege Nineveh, and after ineffectual efforts, during two 
years, for reducing it, a confiderable breach was made 
in the wall by the inundation of the river Tigris, and thus 
they were enabled to enter and take poffeffion of the city. 
Upon this fuccefs, Sardanapalus retired into his palace, and 
placed himfelf, his companions, and his treafures, on a pile 
of wood, to which he fet fire, and they were thus all de- 
ftroyed. This event terminated the Affyrian empire about 
the year 820 before Chrift, according to Eufebius; but ac- 
cording to Juftin and others, in the year goo before Chrift ; 
and Arbaces was declared king. With him commenced themo- 
narchy of the Medes, and he reigned 28 years. He is repre- 
fented as a prizce of great generofity and gratitude ; and 
Dr. Prideaux fuppofes that Tiglath-Pileferand Arbaces are the 
fame perfon, underdifferent names ; whereas archbifhop Uther 
diltinguifhes them, and affigns to the one the poffeflion of 
Media, and to the otherthatof Affyria. Prid. Conn. pt.i. 
b.1. See Menta. 

ARBAEJN, in Geography, a town of Arabia, 12 miles 
north of Zebid. 

ARBALET.. See Cro/s Bow, and Batursta. 

ARBALIT, in Ancient Geography, a Sarmatian nation, 
acccording to Ptolemy, and fuppofed to have inhabited the 
part of Afia which is near the Wolga. 

ARBANA, the name of an ifland in the vicinity of 
Taprobana, according to Ptolemy. 
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ARBANIUM, a town placed by Stephan. Byz. in the 


neighbourhood of the Euxine fea. 

ARBASERA, a town of Afia Minor, towards Galatia. 

ARBATTIS, atown of Paleltine in Galilee, taken and 
deltroyed by Simon Maccabaus. 1 Mac. v. 23. 

ARBECA, in Geography, a town and caftle of Spain in 
Catalonia, 1o miles eatt of Lerida. 

ARBEGEN, a town of T'ranfylvania, feven miles north 
of Stoltzenburg. 

ARBELA, now called Lrbil or [rbil, in Ancient Geogra- 
phy, a city of Affyria, in the province of Adiabene, and 
diltri¢t of Arbelis, famous for the complete victory gained 
by Alexander the Great in the battle with Darius Co- 
domannus, which was fought at the village of Gauga- 
mela in its neighbourhood. Ptolemy places it on’ the 
river Capros; but Strabo at an equal diftance from that 
river and the Lycus, near mount Nicatorius, fo called 
by Alexander, from the above-mentioned victory. Dio- 
dorus Siculus and Curtius call it a village ; but Arrian 
(1. vi. p. 391.) dignifies it with the name of a city ; and 
from this the adjacent country was denominated Arbelis 
and Arbelitis. his battle was fought in the month of 
OGtober, in the fecond year of the 112th Olympiad, or 331 
years before Chrift. According to Arrian (De Exped. Alex. 
1. iii. p. 115. ed. Gronov.), the army of Darius confifled of a 
million of foot, and 40,000 horfe; but according to Dio- 
dorus (I. xvii. vol. ii. p. 202. ed. Weffeling.) of 200,000 horfe, 
and 800,coo foot. Plutarch (Oper. t. i. p. 682.) fays that the 
whole army confifted of a million ; and Jultin (1. xi. c. 13.) 
ftates the number at half that of Diodorus. The Macedonian 
army confifted of 40,000 foot, and 7000 horfe. Arrian (ubi 
fupra) and Curtius (I. iv. c. 25, &c.) have given a particular 
defcription of this famous battle. We fhall here fubjoin the ac- 
count of it given by Dr. Gillies, in his * Hittory of Greece.” 
Alexander, when apprized of the great ftrength of the 
enemy, exprefled neither furprife nor apprehenfion. When 
advifed by Parmenio to attack Darius’s camp in the night, 
he replied, that it did not become Alexander to fteal a 
victory, and therefore he was refolved to fight and conquer 
in broad day-light. Darius, he alfo faid, by bringing all his 
forces into ore place, had freed him from the trouble 
of thinking how he might purfue them into different 
countries. ‘ Having commanded a halt (fays Dr. Gil- 
lies), he encamped four days, to give his men reft and re- 
frefhment. His camp being fortified by a good intrench- 
ment, he left in it the fick and infirm, together with all the 


baggage; and, on the evening of the fourth day, prepared. 


to march againft the enemy with the effective part of his 
army, which was faid to confift of 40,000 infantry and 
>000 horfe, unincumbered with any thing but theis pro- 
vifions and armour. The march was undertaken at the 
fecond watch of the night, that the Macedonians, by joining 
battle inthe morning, might enjoy the important advantage 
of having an entire day before them to reap the full fruits 
of their expcéted vitory. About half way between the 
hoftile camps, fome eminences intercepted the view of either 
army. Having afcended the rifing ground, Alexander firft 
beheld the Barbarians drawn up in battle array, and perhaps 
more {kilfully marfhalled than he had reafon to apprehend. 
Their appearance, at leaft, immediately determined him to 
change his firft refolution. He again commanded a halt, 
fummoned a council of war; and different meafures being 
ropofed, acceded to the fingle opinion of Parmenio, who 

advifed that the foot fhould remain ftationary until a detach- 
ment of horfe had explored the field of battle, and cae 
examined the difpofition of the enemy. Alexander, whofe 
conduét was equalled by his courage, and both furpafled By 
is 
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his ativity, performed thefe important duties in perfon at 
the head’ of his light horfe and royal cohort. Having re- 
turned with unexampled celerity, he again aflembled his 
captains, and encouraged them by a fhort fpeech. Their 
ardour correfponded with his own ; and the foldiers, confident 
of victory, were commanded to take reft and refrefhment. 

“© Meanwhile Darius, perceiving the enemy’s approach, 
kept his men prepared for aétion. Notwithflanding the 

reat length of the plain, he was obliged to contraét his 
Son, and form in two lines, each of which was extremely 
deep. According to the Perfian cuftom, the king occu- 

ied the centre of the firft line, furrounded by the princes of 
the blood and the great officers of his court, and defended 
By his horfe and foot guards, amounting to 15,coo chofen 
men. Thele fplendid troops, who feemed fitter for parade 
than battle, were flanked on either fide by the Greek mer- 
cenaries and other warlike battalions, carefully feleCted trom 
the whole army. The right wing confifted of the Medes, 
Parthians, Hyrcanians, and Sace ; the left was chiefly oc- 
cupied by the Baérians, Perfians, and Cardufians. The 
various nations compofing this immenfe hoft were differently 
armed, with fwords, {pears, clubs, and hatchets ; while the 
horfe and foot of each divilion were promifcuoufly blended, 
rather irom the refult of accident than by the direction of 
defign. The armed chariots fronted the firft line, whofe 
centre was farther defended by the elephants. Chofen 
{quadrons of Scythian, Baétrian, and Cappadocian cavalry 
advanced before either wing, prepared to bring on the ac- 
tion, or, after it began, to attack the enemy in flank and rear. 
The unexpeéted approach of Alexander within fight of his 
tents prevented Darius from fortifying the wide extent of 
his camp; and, as he dreaded a no¢turnal affault from ene- 
mies who often veiled their defigns in darknefs, he com- 
manded his men to remain all night under arms. This 
unufual meafure, the gloomy filence, the long and anxious 
expectation, together with the fatigue of a re(tlefs night, 
difcouraged the whole army, but in{pired double terror into 
thofe who had witnefled the mifcrable difafters on the banks 
of the Granicus and the Iffus. 

« At day-break, Alexander difpofed his troops in a 
manner fuggefted by the fuperior numbers and deep order 
of the enemy. His main body confifted in two heavy-armed 
phalanxes, each amounting to above 16,000 men. Of thele 
the greater part formed into one line; behind which he 
placed the heavy-armed men, reinforced by his targeteers, 
with orders that when the out-fpreading wings of the 
enemy prepared to attack the flanks and rear of his firlt 
line, the fecond fhould immediately wheel to receive them. 
The cavalry and light infantry were fo difpofed on the 
wings, that while one part refifted the fhock of the Perfians 
in front, another, by only facing to the right or left, might 
take them in flank. Skilful archers and darters were potted 
at proper ictervals, as affording the beft defence againft the 
armed chariots, which (as Alexander well knew) mutt im- 
mediately become ufele{s whenever their conduétors or horfes 
‘were wounded. 

s Having thus arranged the feveral parts, Alexander 
with equal judgment led the whole in an oblique direétion 
towards the enemy’s left ; a manceuvre which enabled the 
Macedonians to avoid contending at once with fuperior 
numbers. When his advanced battalions, notwithftanding 
their nearnefs to the enemy, ftill ftretched towards the right, 
Darius alfo extended his left, till, fearing that by con- 
tinuing this movement his men fhould be drawn gradually 
off the plain, he commanded the Scythian {quadrons to 
advance, and prevent the farther extenfion of the hoftile 
line. Alexander immediately detached a body of horfe to 
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oppofe them. An equeftrian combat enfued, in which both 
parties were reinforced, and the barbarians finally repelled. 
The armed chariots then iffued forth with impetuous vio- 
lence; but their appearance only was formidable; for the 
precautions taken by Alexander rendered their aflault harm- 
lefs. Darius next moved his main body, but with fo little 
order, that the horfe, mixed with the infantry, advanced, 
and left a vacuity in the line, which his generals wanted 
time or vigilance to fupply. Alexander feized the decifive 
moment, and penetrated into the void with a wedge of 
{quadrens. He was followed by the neareft feGtions of the 
phalanx, who rufhed forward with loud fhours, as if they 
had already purfued the enemy. In this part of the field, 
the victory was not long doubtful: after a feeble refiftance, 
the barbarians gave way ; and the pufillanimous Darius was 
foremofl in the flight. 

“« The battle, however, was not yet decided. The more 
remote divifions of the phalanx, upon receiving intelligence 
that the left wing, commanded by Parmenio, was in danger, 
had not immediately followed Alexander. A vacant {pace 
was thus left in the Macedonian line, through which fome 
fquadrons of Perfian and Indian horfe penetrated with 
celerity, and advanced to the hottile camp. It was then 
that Alexander derived fignal and well-earned advantages 
from his judicious order of battle. The heavy-armed troops 
and targeteers, which he had fkilfully pofted behind the 
phalanx, fpeedily faced about, advanced with a rapid ftep, 
and attacked the barbarian cavalry, already entangled among 
the baggage. ‘The enemy, thus furprifed, were deftroyed 
or pet to flizht. Meanwhile, the danger of his left wing 
recalled Alexander from the purfuit of Darius. In advanc- 
ing again{t the enemy’s right, he was met by the Parthian, 
Indian, and Ferfian horfe, who maintained a fharp conflia. 
Sixty of the Companions fell; Hephzflion, Conus, and 
Mentdas were wounded. Having at length diffipated this 
cloud of cayalry, Alexander prepared to attack the foot in 
that wing. But the bulinefs was already cffeed, chiefly 
by the Theffalian horfe ; and nothing remained to be done, 
but to purfue the fugitives, and to render the victory as de- 
cifive as poffible. 

‘© According to the leaft extravagant accounts, with the: 
lofs of 500 men he deftroyed 40,000 of the barbarians, who 
never thenceforth affembled in fufficient numbers to difpute 
his dominion in the Eatt. The invaluable provinces of Ba- 
bylonia, Sufiana, and Perfis, with their refpe4tive capitals of 
Babylon, Sufa, and Perfepolis, formed the prize of his flill 
and valour. The gold and filver found in thofe cities 
amounted to thirty millions fterling ; the jewels and other 
precious fpoil, belonging to Darius, fyfiiced, according to 
Plutarch, to load 20,000 mules-and 5000 camels.” 

AxbELA, a town of. Sicily-mentioned by-Steph. Byz. and: 
alfo by Suidas. 

Arzeca, a village of Palefline on the other fide of Jor- - 
dan, dependent upon Pella, according to Eufebius.—Alfo 
a place of Galilee, in the vicinity of Sephoris, according to 
Jofephus, Antiq. 1. 12.—Alfo, a village of Upper Galilee, 
near which were caverns, where thieves retired for conceal- 
ment. 

AREBENGIAN, in Geography, a town of Tartary, in 
the country of Zagatai, and territory of Samarcand. 

ARBERG, a town of Swifferland, in the canton of - 
Berne, fituate on the river Aar, which almoft encompafles 
it. N. lat. 47°. E: long. 17° 15’. - 

ARBEROUE, the name of one of ‘the feven diftri@s - 
that compofe lower Navarre, containing feven parifhes. 

ARBESPACH, a town of Germany, in the archduchy 
of Auftria, fix miles fouth-weft of Zwetl. 

a ARBESTAAL, . 
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ARBESTAAL, a town of Germany, in the archduchy 
wf Aultria, five miles north of Brugge. 

ARBI, a fmall country of South America, near the 
Andes, between Popayan and New Granada. 

ARBIA, a {mall river of Italy, which rifes in the ter- 
ritory of Florence, pafles through that of Sienne, and dif- 
charges itfelf into the Ombrona. 

ARBICA, a town of Spain, in Navarre, ten leagues 
W.N.W. of Pampeluna. 

ARBIT, in Anctent Geography, a people of Afia, in Ge- 
drofia, mentioned by Pliny (H.N. 1. vi. c. 23-), being 
the fame that are placed by Strabo near the mouth of the 
Indus. 

ARBIS, a river of Afia, which ran, according to Pliny, 
‘between the Oritw and Indians, and after watering a town 
of the fame name, fell at a fmall diftance from it into the 
Indian Ocean.—Alfo, the name of a town of Gedrofia, 
belonging to the Arbii, and fituate on a river of the fame 
name. 

Arsts, in Geography, a town of France, in the depart- 
‘ment of the Gironde, and chief place of a canton, in the 
diftriGt of Cadillac, feventeen miles fouth-eaft of Bour- 
deaux. 

ARBITER, in the Civil Law, a judge nominated by 
the magiltrate, or chofen voluntarily by two contending par- 
ties, on whom they confer a power, by compromife, of de- 
ciding their differences according to law. 

The Romans fometimes fubmitted to a fingle arbiter ; but 
ordinarily they chofe feveral, and thofe always of an uneven 
number. 

In matters wherein the public was concerned, as crimes, 
marriages, affairs of ftate, &c. it was not allowed to have 
recourfe to arbiters: nor was it permitted to appeal from 
an arbitral fentence; the effe€t of an appeal being to fuf- 
pend the authority of a jurifdiGion, not of a compact. 

The arbiter, among the Romans, judged in thofe caufes 
which were called ‘* bonz fidei,”” and arbitrary, and was not 
reftried by any law or form; hence he was called ‘ hono- 
yarius.’? A perfon chofen by two parties by compromife to 
determine a difference, without the appointment of the pra - 
‘tor, was alfo called arbiter, but more properly ‘* compro- 
amiffarius.”” 

Ameng the moderns, there are properly divers kinds of 
arbiters ; fome obliged to decide by the rigour of the law; 
and others are authorized by the contending parties to relax, 
or give way to natural equity: thefe are properly called ar- 
BITRATORS. 

The ancient Romans, at their feafts, appointed a perfon 
to prefide, by throwing the dice, whom they called * arbi- 
ter bibendi,” and who dire&ted every thing at his pleafure. 
Wid. Hor. Od. I, 4. 18. IT. 7. 25. 

ARBITRARY, in a general fenfe, that which is not 
-defined or limited by any certain exprefs law or conftitution, 
but is left folely to the judgment and difcretion of another. 
Thus arbitrary punifhments denote fuch as are left by the 
ftatute to the difcretion of the judges. Arbitrary fines or 
smuldts are -ufually called amercements. 

The word is formed from arbitrium, will; whence alfo 
arbiter, arbitrator. 

ARBITRARY power. See Despotism, Monarcuy, &c. 

ARBITRATION, or Arzsirrace, the referring of a 
-caufe or difpute concerning any perfonal chattels or perfonal 
wrong, to the decifion of two or more indifferent perfons, 
under the quality and denomination of arbiters or arbitra- 
tors. 

If in deciding the controverfy, thefe do not agree, it is 
wfual to add that another perfon be called in-as umpire 
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(imperator, or impar), to whofe fole judgment it is then res 


ferred: or frequently there is only one arbitrator originally 
appointed. ‘This decifion, in any thefe cafes, is called 
an award, Thus the queftion is as fully dctermined, and 


the right transferred or fettled, as it could lave been by the 
agreement of the parties, or the judgment of a court of juf- 
tice. But the right of real property cannot pafs by a mere 
award: yet, doubtlefs, an arbitrator may now award a con- 
veyance or a releafe of land ; and it will be a breach of the 
arbitration bond to refufe compliance. For, though origi- 
nally the fubmiffion to arbitration ufed to be by word, or 
by deed, yet both of thefe being revocable in their nature, 
it is now become the praétice to enter into mutual bonds, 
with condition to ftand to the award or arbitration of the 
arbitrators or umpire therein named. And experience hav- 
ing fhewn the great ule of thefe peaceable and domettic tri- 
bunals, efpecially in fettling matters of account and other 
mercantile tranfaGtions, which are difficult and almoft im- 
poffible to be adjufled on a trial at iaw ; the legiflature has 
now eltabiilhed the ufe of them, as well in controverfies 
where caufes are depending, as in thofe where no aétion is 
brought, enacting by ftatute 9 & ro W. III. c. 15., that 
all merchants and others, who defire to end any controverfy, 
fuit, or quarrel, for which there is no other remedy but by 
perfonal aétion or fuit in equity, may agree, that their fub- 
miffion of the fuit to arbitration or umpirage fhall be made a 
rule of any of the king’s courts of record, and may infert 
fuch agreement in their f{ubm:ffion, or promife, or condition 
of the arbitration bond; which agreement being proved 
upon oath by one of the witneffes thereto, the court fhall 
make a rule that fuch fubmiffon and award fhall be conelu- 
five: and, after fuch rule made, the parties difobeying the 
award (hall be liable to be punifhed, as for contempt of the 
court 5 unlefs fuch award fhall be fet alide for corruption or 
other mifbehavionr in the arbitrators or umpire, proved on 
oath to the court, within one term after the award is made. 
And, in confequence of this flatute, it is now become a 
confiderable part of the bufinefs of the fuperior courts, to 
fet afide fuch awards when partially or illegally made; or to 
enforce their execution when legal, by the fame procefs of 
contempt as is awarded for difobedience to thofe rules and 
orders which are iffued by the courts themfelves. Black(t. 
Comm. b. i. vol. iii. p. 16. 

The power of arbitrators is to be regulated by the com- 
promife between the parties, as to what concerns the differ- 
ences they are to determine; and whatever they decree be- 
yend that is of no eifect. ‘ 

Among the Athenians, any one who fubmitted his caufe 
to arbitration, was to abide by its fentence. Arbitrators 
were to {wear before verdi&t was given. If the plainuff did 
not appear before fun fet, he might be fined ; and appeal 
might be made from arbitrators chofen by lot to other courts 
of juftice. The office of arbitrators was annual, and if they 
were found guilty of corruption, they were punifhed with 
cr ]ipesce, infamy. 

ARBITRATOR, an extraordinary judge or commiffion- 
er, in one or more caufes between party and party, chofen by 
their mutual confent. } 

The civilians make a difference between arbiter and arbi- 
trator: though both ground their pewer on the compro- 
mife of the parties, yet their liberty is diverfe ; for an ar- 
biter is tied to proceed and judge according to the forms 


-of law; whereas an arbitrator is permitted wholly to ufe 


his own difcretion, without folemnity of procefs, or courfe 
of judgment, to hear and accommodate the controverfy 
committed to him; fo it be juxta arbitrium boni viri. See 


Epizpopus. tin 
5 ARBITRIQ, 
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ARBITRIO, in Mufic, is equivalent to ad kbitum, al 


fio arbitrio, at your pleafure, al /uo commodo, at your conve- 

nience. In leffons and folos, and in the folo parts of con- 

certos, where all the other parts wait at a paufe or clofe on 

the pleafure of the principal performer, thele notices are 
iven. See An /ibitum. 

ARBOGA, or ArsBocen, in Geography, a town of 
Sweden, in the province of Weftmaniand, fituate on the 
river Stora. Within a quarter of a mile is the canal of Ar- 
boga, berun in the reizn of Chriltina, widened and deep- 
ened by Charles XI. and finifhed under the reign of his fon 
Charles X11. which joins the lake of Hielmar with that of 
Melar. Iu this place a fyrod was held in 1297, under 
Nicholas, archbifhop of Upfal. 

ARBOIS, a town of France, in the department of Jura, 
and principal town of the diltri& of Poligny, celebrated for 
the excellent wine made in its environs. The place contains 
6414, and the canton 12.858 inhabitants: the territory in- 
cludes 150 kiliometres and 14 communes. N. lat. 46° 55’, 
E. long. 5° 40’. : 

ARBON, atown of Swifferland, in the Turgow, fituate 
en the fauth fide of the lake of Conftance. The inhabit- 
ants are chiefly proteftants. N. lat. 47° 38’, E. long. 9° 
30%. 

ARBOR, in Botany, Gardening, &c. fignifies a tree or 
perennial plant that has the property of rifing with a fimple 
woody and durable {tem or trunk to a confiderable height 
and thicknefs. Thefe laft circumftances, in fome meafure, 
form a diftin&ion between trees and fhrubs, which lalt are 
{uppofed to be of a f{maller growth, and to have generally 
feveral {tems proceeding from the root, or the fame item di- 
viding: near to it, into different {maller ones; and alfo from 
herbaceous plants, whofe ftems are foft, often fucculent, and 
moftly rife in {pring, and perifh in autumn. This is not, 
however, general. 

It has, indeed, bern obferved by Linnzus, that this dif- 
tinGtion between trees and (hrubs is by no means univerfally 
obvious. Nature, fays he, has put no limits betwixt trees 
and fhrubs ; for to fay that trees are taller than fhrubs is, in 
fa&t, faying nothing ; unlefs a certain immutable flandard 
were previoufly eftablifhed. Befides, every thing refpecting 
dimenfions 1s fo variable in its nature, and depends fo much 
upon the difference of climate, foil, and culture, that no 
certain ftandard or boundary can, with propriety, be fixed 
between them, fince the fame plant, in different countries, 
often affumes very different growths: thus the ardutus and 
Taurel, in warm climates, grow to large trees; while in this 
country they are generally confidered as fhrubs. Sce 
Frurtex. 

Arsor Camphorifera. See Laurus. 

Arsor crefitans. See Hura. 

Arsor Fude. See Cercis. 

Arzor, in Chemifiry—Arsor philofophica is a name 
common to feveral metalline cryttallizations; thus called 
from their ramifications refembling a tree. 

Arsor Diane.—Arbor mineralis philofophica—-Arbre de 
Diane. —Dianenbaum, Silberbaum. It isthe property of fil- 
ver, lead, and tin, when combined with an acid into a rea- 
dily foluble falt, to be eafily feparable in the reguline ftate 
from fuch acid by the fuperior affinity of zinc, mercury, 
&c.; and while precipitating, to arrange themfelves in a 
branching filamentous mafs. Hence they were called by 
the ancient chemilts arbores, trees. Silver being denoted in 
alchemical language by the moon, Luna, or Diana, the term 
Arbor Diaz means therefore metallic filver brought by art 
into an arborefcent form. As this is a very beautiful pre- 
eae fufceptible of great vavieties of figure, a mul- 

ox. Ik. : 
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titude of receipts are to be found in different writers, all of 
which, however, may be reduced to two. he firft confilts 
in the decompofition ef a folution of pure aitrat of filver by 
mercury: the fecond varies from the firft in the filver being 
amalgamated with mercury previoufly to folution in nitrous 
acid. The latter of thefe methods is the moft ancient, being 
deferibed by Homberg (Mem. de l’Acad. de Paris, 1692) 
in the following terms: ‘ Make an amalgam without heat 
of four drams of {filver filings, or ftill better of filver leaf, 
and of two drams of mercury (fee Mercury, dlloys of )3 
diffolve this amalgam in four ounces or a fufficient quantity 
of nitrous acid, pure and moderately ftrong ; dilute this fo- 
Jution with about a pint and a half of diftilled water, fhake 
the mixture, and preferve it in a bottle with a glafs flopper. 
When this preparation is to be ufed, an ounce of it is to 
be put into a vial together with about the fize of a pea 
of an amalgam of gold or filver about as foft as butter, 
and the whole is to remain at reft: foon afterwards {mall 
filaments will be feen iffuing from the amalgam, which quick- 
ly increafe, branch out on both fides, and take the form of 
fhrubs.”? 

The fimpler method appears to have been firft mentioned 
by Lemery (Cours de Chymie, 1726). He advifes to dif- 
folve an ounce of fine filver in a {ufficient quantity of pure 
nitrous acid, and afterwards to mix the folution in a flafic 
with about twenty ounces of diftilled water: add to this 
mixture two ounces of mercury, and let the whole remain 
at ret. In about forty days a kind of filver tree will be 
formed upon the mercury with branches refembling vegetae 
ble ramifications. 

The two effential conditions for the complete fuccefs of 
this experiment are, firft, that the nitrat of filver fhould be 
free from any excefs of acid; and fecondly, that the filver 
fhould have a firm bafe to adhere to as foon as it begins to 
be precipitated. ‘To enfure the firft, it is advifable fo to 
proportion the acid to the filver, that a very minute portion 
be left undiflolved, and then by concentrating the folution 
to difpofe it to cryftallize. The cryftals thus obtained, be- 
ing dried on blotting paper, fhould be diffolved in diftilled 
water, the proportions of which may be varied at pleafure, 
provided the folution is not, on the one hand, fo ftrong as 
to depofit cryftals by ttanding, and, on the other hand, fo 
dilute as to require many days before the experiment is com- 
pleted: from five to twelve times as much water as nitrat of 
filver is upon the whole.the moft convenient proportion. 
The fibres of the precipitate will be crowded and fhort, 
when the procefs is brought about rapidly ; but long and 
branched, if a greater time is allowed. 

The mercury that is-added to effet the precipitation 
fhou!d be mixed with filver fo as to deftroy its fluidity ; for 
when pure mercury is poured in, the firft portions of filver 
that are depofited unite with and diflolve in the mercury till 
it is thus brought to a proper confiftence. 

The tree or arborefcent precipitate thus obtained is an 
amalgam of filver, the proportions of which appear fubjeét 
to fome variations. For the theory of this and fimilar phe- 
nomena, fee Precipitation, and Metallic PRECIPITATES. 
Macquer’s Chemifches Worterbuch, art. Dianenbaum. En- 
cyclopedie Method. art. Arbre de Diane, &c. 

Arzor plumbi, is the refult of a beautiful vegetation of 
lead. For producing it, two drams of acetite of lead are 
diffolved in fix ounces of diftilled water ; the filtered folu- 
tion is poured into a cylindrical glafs, and a thin roll of 
zinc being hung in it, the whole is left ftanding at reft. 
The lead precipitates, adhering to the zinc in metallic leaves, 
in the form of atree. Gren’s Chem. vol. ii. p. 382. 

Arsor Genealogicg, tree of confanguinity, fignifies a li- 

4H neage 
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neage drawn out under the figure or refemblance of root, 
ftock, branches, &c. 

ARBOR Porphyriana, among the {choolmen, denotes a 
fcale of beings; or a figure confifling of three rows or co- 
lumns of words ; the middlemoft whereof contains the feries 
of genera and {pecies, and bears fome analogy to the trunk; 
and the extremes, containing the differences, to the branches 
of a tree. 


SUBSTANCE 

Thinking Extended 
BODY 

Inanimate Animate 

ANIMAL 
Irrational Rational 
MAN 

This That 

PLATO 


The arbor porphyriana is otherwife called /cala predicamen- 
salis. 

Arzor Vite, in Botany. See Tuura, 

Arsor is alfo figuratively ufed in Mechanics, for the prin- 
cipal part of a machine, which ferves to fultain the reft.— 
It is alfo ufed for a f{pindle, or axis, whereon a machine 
turns; thus, ardor of a crane, a mill, windmill, &c. 

ARBOREA, in Entomology, a {pecies of Popura de- 
fcribed by Scopoli and others. It inhabits trees in Europe ; 
is oblong and black; legs and fork white. Linnzus. 
Gmelin. 

ArsoreA, in Ornithology, a {pecies of Anas, that inha- 
bits Jamaica, and is called by Ray, Sloane, and Edwards, 
the black-billed whiftling duck. It is brown; the head 
flightly crefted; and the abdomen fpotted with black and 
white. Gmelin. This is alfo dnas fiflularis Famaicenfis of 
Briffon ; Canard fiffeur de la Famaique of Buffon Pl. Enl. ; 
and Siffeur @ bec noir. Nat. Hil. Oif. of the fame author. 

The moft remarkable circumftances-of this duck are, that 
it builds its neft in trees, and makes a whiitling noife. It is 
fuppofed to frequent Carolina in winter, at leaft one of the 
fame name is faid to be found on thofe coaits at that time 
by Lawfon and Catefby. A bird of this kind is in the 
Britifh Mufeum, and is called the Opano Duck, which is 
the name it bears at Guiana. 

In fize it is lefs than the Mallard, and ftands high upon 
its legs; the neck is alfo long and flender. The bill is 
black ; irides hazel; crown of the head dufky, fomewhat 
crefted behind, and of a rufous brown; hind part of the 
neck brown ; back and fcapulars the fame, but the feathers 
margined with rufous ; rump and upper tail-coverts darker; 
fides of the head and throat white; fore-part of the neck 
white fpotted with black; the breaft pale rufous {potted 
alfo with black; belly, thighs, and vent much like the 
forepart of the neck, but the fpots are {maller and moft 
numerous on the fides; the wing-coverts rufous {potted 
with black ; quills and tail dufky ; legs lead-colour ; claws 
black. 

Arzporea, a fpecies of the Araupa genus. 
ALauDA. 

AxzoreA, in Zoology, a {pecies of Rana, called the tree 
frog, and thus defined by Gmelin: body granulated be- 
neath, and the feet cleft. Jinnzus deferibes it as having 
the body fmooth ; the underpart befet with contiguous tu- 
berculations ; the feet cleft, and the toes terminated in or- 
bicular dilated tips. Gmelin enumerates eight fuppofed va- 
rieties. of this {peeies, which are as follows : 

8. Hy a fufca of Laurent. Amph.— Rana pedibus fiffis, 
palmis.tetrada¢tylis, plantis pentadaétylis;, geniculis, fubtus 
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tuberofis, Ameen, Acad, I, p.135. (Frog with cleft feet, 
four toes on the anterior, and five on the potterior feet ; and 


the knees warted beneath.) 
y- Hyta viridis, linea flava utrinque veGta. Laurent. and 
Catefby. (Green, with a flraight yellow line on each 
fide. ) 
3. Hyva raneformis. Laurent. Amph. p. 33 


- Rawa americana rubra. Seb. Muf, 2. t. 


Laurent. Amph. p. 34. n. 30. 
», Hyra rebra. Laurent. Amph. p. 35. n. 32. 

». Hyva feeleton. Laurent. Amph. p. 35. n. 33.—Rana 
brafilienfis gracilis of Seba. 

Dr. Shaw gives a new fpecific chara&ter to this creature ¢ 
Rana ardorea; viridis, fubtus albida, linea laterali nigri- 
cante, abdomine granulato, pedibus fiflis. (Green frog, 
whitifh beneath, with blackifh lateral line, granulated abdo- 
men, and unwebbed feet. 

‘“* In the beauty of its colours, as well as in the elegance 
of its form, and the agility of its movements, the tree frog 
exceeds every other European fpecies. It is a native, of 
France, Germany, Italy, and many other European re- 
gions, but is not found in the Britifh iflands. Its princi- 
pal refidence, during the fummer months, is on the upper 
parts of trees, where it wanders among the foliage in queft 
of infeéts, which it catches with extreme cclerity, ttealing 
foftly towards its prey in the manner of a cat towards a 
moufe, and when at a proper diftance {cizing it with a fud- 
den {pring, frequently of more than a foot in height. It 
often fufpends itfelf by its feet or abdomen to the under 
parts of the leaves, thus continuing concealed beneath their 
fhade. Its fize is fmaller than any other European frog, 
except the fire frog. Its colour, on the upper parts, is 
green, more or lefs bright in different individuals ; the ab- 
domen is whitifh, and marked by numerous granules; the 
under furface of the limbs is reddifh; and the body is 
marked on each fide by a longitudinal blackifh or violet-co- 
loured itreak, feparating the green of the under parts from 
the white colour of the lower; the inferior edge of this dark 
lateral ftripe is tinged with yellow. The body is fmooth 
above, and moderately fhort or plump ; the hind legs are 
very long and flender ; the fore feet have four, and the hind 
feet five toes, all which terminate in rounded, flat, and di- 
lated tips, the under furface of which being foft and glutin- 
ous, enables the animal to hang with perfect fecurity from 
the leaves of trees, &c. The fin of the abdomen is allo 
admirably calculated by nature for this peculiar power of 
adhefion, being covered with {mall glandular granules in fuch 
a manner as to faiten clofely even to the mott polifhed fur- 
face ; and the animal can adhere at pleafure to that of glafs, 
in whatever pofition or inclination it be placed, by merely 
preffing itfelf againft it.” Dr. Shaw, Zool. &c. 

It is further remarked by this and other authors, that 
though the tree frog inhabits the woods during the fummer 
months, on the approach of winter it retires to the water, 
where it conceals itfelf in the foft mud or banks, and re- 
mains in a ftate of torpidity till the fpring ; when it again 
emerges ; and, like the reft of this genus, depofits its fpawn 
in the water at that feafon. The male, at this period, in- 
flates its orbicular gular pouch in a furprifing manner, and 
emits a loud and fharp croak, which may be heard at a 
vaft diftance ; they make the fame noife on the approach of 
rain while they live among the trees, and may be confidered, 
in fome meafure, as a kind of living barometers, more ef- 
pecially the males, which, if kept in glafles and fupplied 
with proper food, will afford an infallible prefage of the 
changes of weather. In the German Ephemerides Nature 
Curioforum 
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Curioforum, we meet with an account of one which was 
kept in this manner for the {pace of feven years. 

ARBOREOUS, Arsoreus, is applied by fome na- 
turalifts to fuch excrefcences, fungufes, moffes, and other pa- 
rafites, as grow on trees; in contradiftincti to fuch as 

row onthe ground; fuch are the /ichenoides and agarics. 

ARBORESCENS, in Natural Hiftory, a fpecies of 
Doris (Vermes Mollufea), that inhabits the Norway feas. 
The feelers are ramofe ; back gibbous, and befet with pro- 
tuberances. Mull. Zool. Gmelin. 

ARBORESCENT, a term ufed to denote any thing 
that fhoots or grows up in form of a tree, or which 
gradually becomes firm and woody ; and ardoreus is that 
which refembles a tree, having a permanent woody ftem. 

Botanitts fpeak of arborefcent fhruds and plants, &c. 
Mineralifts treat of arborefcent metals, arborefcent filver, 
arborefcent iron, arborefcent ftones, &c. The fungus ma- 
rinus is ranked by fome in the clafs of arborefcent fluors ; 
the chemilts produce arborefcent cryftallizations, which they 
call philofophical trees. Phil. Tranf. N° 198, N° unr, 
and N° 120. 

Zoologilts give inftances of arborefcent animals, particu- 
larly fifhes. 

The arborefcent ftar-jifh, fella arborefcens, a {pecies of As- 
TERIAS, is one of the curiofities of nature found in feveral 
cabinets of natural rarities. 

ARBORETI, in Entomology, a {pecies of Curcutto, 
that inhabits Cayenne. It is of a cinereous colour; thighs 
of the anterior legs toothed; wing-cafes ftriated with punc- 
tures. Fabr. Gmelin. 

ARBOREUM, in Natural Hiflory, a {pecies of Arcy- 
ontum (Vermes Zoophyta}, found in the Norway and Indian 
feas. The ftem is arborefcent, with obtufe branches and 
papillary pores. This is Lirnoxyron Norwegicum of 
Muf. Teffin.; Atcyontonitm ramofum, poris papillaribus 
in tubera lateralia terminaliaque congeftis of Pallas; Ar- 
BUSCULA marina coralloides of Cluftus ; Planta marina corals 
Ioides rubra, J. Bauh.; and Accarbaar gabba-garla f. Accar- 
baar boaxagu, Amboynenfhus Eualupia, Rumptius. 

ARBOREUS, in Lutomolo;y, a {pecies of Cimex de- 
feribed by Degeer. Above it is brown-green, beneath yele 
Jowith ; a tran{verfe yellow line acrofs the thorax; wing- 
cafes bordered with red; tail of the fame colour, and bi- 
dentated. This is a fmall infcét, being only five lines in 
length, and lives in trees. Gmelin. 

ARBORIBONZES, in Modern Hiflory, prietts of 
Japan, who live an erratic life, and fubfilt on alms. They 
dwell in caverns, and cover their heads with bonnets made 
of the bark of trees. 

ARBORIS pecren. See Pecren. 

ARBORIST, Arsorista, a perfon fkilled in trees, 
their forms, natures, &c. 

Arborift is an appellation of lefs extent than botanift. 

ARBOR Sctent14, a general diftribution or fcheme of 
{cience or knowledge. 

ARBOUGC, in Geography, atown of Arabia, 116 miles 
north=-weft of Mecca. 

ARBOUCAVE, a town of France, in the department 
of Landes; four leagues fouth-eaft of St. Sever, and 4% 
E. N. E. of Orthez. 

ARBOURS, in Gardening, are {mall compartments formed 
with various forts of trees and fhrubs, in fuch order as to in- 
clofe a certain {pace, and make a kind of recefs or fhady 
retreat for the hot fummer months. They were formerly 
held in much higher eftimation than at prefent, and were 
commonly formed of ever-greens, as yews, planted very 
clofe, the fides trained erect fix, eight, or ten feet high, 
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and the tops formed like vaults or trained archways, over 
arched frames or lattice-work of wood or iron; having 
arched openings or arcades formed on the fides, the whole 
being thorn or clipped annually to keep them in due order, 
which in many cafes appeared very ornamental, according to 
the ancient flyle of gardening. They were alfo frequently 
formed of deciduous trees, particularly the elm, and fome- 
times with the horn-beam, beech, and lime, which were 
conftantly fhorn every fummer. The forms of both the 
ever-green and deciduous kinds, were either {quare, hexago- 
nal, oGtagonal, or round, and their dimenfions generally 
from ten to fifteen feet in width and height; the tops 
were moftly made either pavilion, turret, or dome-fhaped, 
and fometimes terminated by a globe, pyramid, or other 
figure, formed of the extreme branches. 

The authors of the * Univerfal Gardener”? obferve, that 
covered arbours or bowers may be formed very quickly, 
even in one feafon, with feveral forts of fhrubby herbaceous 
climbing plants; fome of which will advance fifteen or 
twenty feet in one fummer. It is likewife added, that they 
fhould, if poffible, be ere&ted upon a fomewhat rifing ground, 
for the greater advantage of free air, and to enjoy the pro- 
{pectof the garden and adjacent country. 

They are alfo fometimes formed in the heads of fingle 
large trees, particularly elms, where the trunks have divid- 
ed at the height of ten or twelve feet, into feveral leffer 
{preading ftems, fo as to admit of erecting a fmall plat- 
form between them, cutting down the large boughs, and 
training the pliable branches archways over lattice-work, 
till thofe on each fide meet; then clipping the fides annu- 
ally, the tops may either be cut, or permitted to grow up, 
or the whole fuffered to advance in a natural growth. 
They may likewife be formed on the ground in this man- 
ner: plant fome of the talleft-growing flowering fhrubs 
round the infide, to form the dimenfions of the arbour ; 
then, on the outfide of thefe, others of fomewhat leffer 
growth; fo continue three or four ranges, diminifhing 
gradually in ftature from the arbour outwardly, permitting 
the whole to take their natural growth; fo that at a di-. 
{tance it may aflume the appearance of one of the com- 
mon fhrubbery clumps. 

The bottoms of them when on the ground, fhould be well 
gravelled, and garden chairs placed in them during the 
fummer. 

ARBRE be mer, in Natural Hifory, a name given by 
one French author to the Linnean Gorconia Fasetium. 
Vide Rochef, Antill. c. 19. a&. 13. p. 234. 

Arsre Coche, in Geography, an ifland in the north part 
of lake Michigan in Upper Canada. N. lat. 45° 25’. W. 
long. 85° 18’. 

ARBRESLE, L’, a town of France, in the department 
of the Rhone and Loire, and chief place of a canton in the 
diftri& of Lyon; nine miles north-weft of Lyons. The 
place contains 871 and the canton 11,597 inbabitants ; the 
territory includes 170 kiliometres, and 17 communes. 

ARBROATH. See Apgersroruick. 

ARBUCKLE, James, M. A. in Biography, was born 
at Glafgow, in 1700, and educated in the univerfity of 
that city, and afterwards kept an academy in the north of 
Ireland. His poems were publifhed in one volume, 12mo. ; 
but his tranflation of Virgil, which he undertook, was never 
finifhed. He was a perfon of fine tafte, and much efteemed 
by the learned in general. He died in 1734. Biog. Did. 

ARBUSCULA is ufed by Bradley to denote a little, 
or dwarf-tree, above the rank of fhrubs, but below that of 
trees, fuch e. gr. as the elder. 

ArBuscuLa marina coralloides alba. Valent? Ind. 4. 

t. 52. 
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t. 52. f..D.D. This is Maprerora muricata of Gme- 
jin. 

ARBUSTIVA, in Botany, an order of plants in the 
Fragmenta Methodi Naturalis of Linneus. 

ARBUSTORUM, in Conchology, a {pecies of Herix ; 
a land {nail found in hedges and thrubberies in Europe, This 
fhell may be better characterized in the words of Da Colla 
than Linneus; for the latter neglects to include in its {pe- 
cific charaGter the fingle {piral line which is invariably found 
upon this fpecies. It is thus defined by Da Cofta; thell 
fomewhat umbilicated, fpotted, with a fingle narrow fpiral 
band along the middle of the wreaths of whorls.—Telta um- 
bilicata convexa acuminata ; apertura fuborbiculari bimargi- 
nata; anterius elongata. Linn. Pn, Svy.—The fhell is brown 
with yellow lines, or yellowith with brown lines, in little ir- 
regnlar dafhes, and the {piral itreak is darkelt, Vide Do- 
nov. Brit. Shells. 

Arsustrorum, in Lnutomology, a {pecies of Musca, 
(Syrphus, Fabr.) that inhabits Europe, and lives in trees. 
The thorax is grey ; abdomen black, except the firft joint 
and fides of the fecoad, which are rufous. Linneus. Gmelin. 

ARBUSTUM implies a number or multitude of trees 
planted for the fake of the fruit. 

The word was more pecoliarly appi‘ed to a place plant- 
ed with trees for fattening vines to, which are hence called 
by Columella, arbuflive. 

Arsustum is fometimes alfo nfed to denote an orchard 
or ficld wherein trees are planted at fuch a diflance, that 


there is room for ploughing and growing corn between them. 


ARBUTELLA, in Extomology, a {pecies of PHarana 
(Tinea Linn.). The wings are rufous, with ftreaks of filver, 
the middle ones bifid. Fabricius. 

ARBUTHNOT, Axrexanper, in Biography, an eminent 
Scots divine, was the fon of the baron of Arbuthnot, and born 
in the year 1538. Having ftudied the languages and phi- 
Jofophy in the univerfity of Aberdeen, and civil law under 
Cujacius at Bourges in France, he took ecclefiattical orders, 
and became a zealous advocate and promoter of the reform- 
ation. In 1568, he affilted as a member of the general 
affembly at Edinburgh ; and by this affembly he was en- 
trufted with the charge of revifing a book, intitled, ** The 
Fall ofthe Roman Church,” which had given great offence, 
and which incurred the cenfure of the aflembly, chiefly on 
account of an affertion contained in it, ‘‘ that the king was 
the fupreme head of the church.’? On this occalion the 
affembly, in dire€t oppofition to the principles of the re- 
formation, to which they profefled a zealous attachment, 
iffued an order that no book fhould be publifhed for the fu- 
ture, till it fhould be licenfed by commiffioners of their own 
appointment. in the following year, Mr. Arbuthnot was 
advanced to the office of principal of the king’s college at 
Aberdeen. In 1572, he was a member of the general 
aflembly held at St. Andrews, which ftrenuoufly oppofed 
a fcheme of church government called ‘ the book ot po- 
licy,”’ and which was formed by fome flatefmen for the pur- 
pofe of reftoring the old titles in the church, and retaining 
among themiclves all the temporalitics anuexed to them. 
In the general aflemblies held at Edinburgh in 1573 and 
1577, Mr. Arbuthnot was moderator; and he feems to 
have been conftantly employed, on the part of the church 
of Scotland, for couducting the contelt with the regency 
concerning the plan of ecclefialtical jurifdiction to be adopted 
in this church. By the courfe he purfued in this bufinefs, 
and alfo by his publication of Buchanan’s Hiltory of Scot- 
land, he gave offence to James VI. ; and a royal order was 
ifued forbidding him to abfent himfelf from his college 
wt Aberdeen. The clergy, who were likely to be thus de- 
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prived of his important and ufeful fervices, remonftrated + 
but the king was inflexible, and the clergy fubmitted. By 
this perfecution Arbuthnot’s health and fpirits were af- 
feéted ; and in the next year, viz. 1553, he funk into a de- 
cline, and died. Arbuthnot appears to have pofleffed a de- 
gree of good fenfe and moderation, which eminently qua- 
lified him for the conduét of public bufinefs. Poffeffed of 
a confiderable fhare of learning, he patronized and promot- 
ed it, and contributed to revive in Scotland a tafte for polite 
literature. ‘The only literary work which he has left is a 
learned and elegant treatife in Latin, intitled, “ Orationes de 
origine et dignitate juris,”’ printed at Edinburgh, in 1572, 
in 4to, Biog. Brit. 

Arsutunot, Joun, M.1. not lefs celebrated for his 
wit than for his learning, was fon of an epifcopal clergy- 
man in Scotland, and born at Arbuthnot, near Montrole, 
foon after the reftoration. He received his education at the 
univerlity at Aberdeen, where he took his degree of Do&tor 
in Medicine. He then came to London, and taught mathe- 
matics, In which he was well fiilled. In 1697, he pubs 
lifhed «* An Examination of Dr. Woodward’s Account of 
the Deluge.’ ‘This firlt brought him into public notice, 
and the reputation thence acquired was increafed by his 
« Treatife on the Ufefulnefs of Mathematical Learning,’ 
which foon followed. In 1704, he communicated a paper 
to the Royal Society, which is publifhed in their ‘Tranfac- 
tions for that year, ** On the conflant regularity obferved 
in the births of both fexes.”? Though there is a {mall 
difparity, the males exceeding the f-males by about one in 
twenty, yet as the males are engaged in occupations of 
greater hazard and danger, he fuppofes their number to be 
nearly equal, at an adult age. Whence he concluded, * that 
polygamy is contrary to the law of nature and juflice, and 
to the propagation of the human race :’? an argument af- 
fording a complete anfwer to the do¢trine contained m the 
Thelyphthora, a publication by the late Mr. Madan. On the 
credit of this paper he was made fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety, and obtained a more intimate conneétion with the 
principal literary chara@ers in the country. - Being foon 
after called to attend prince George of Denmark, who was 
taken ill at Epfom, where the Doétor happened to be at 
the time, his fuccefs in reforing him to health brought him 
into favour with queen Anne; and in 4709, Dr. Hannes 
being indifpofed, he was made her phyfician in ordinary, 
and admitted Fellow of the Royal College of Phyficians. 
This would be attended of courfe with an increafe of pro- 
fefional fame and employment; but it does not appear 
he was ever popular as a phyfician, or had much general 
practice, as on the death of queen Anne, in 1714, he tound 
himfelf fo much negleéted, as to have leifure to go to Pa- 
ris. On his return he thanks Mr. Pope for ‘ taking no- 
tice of a poor old diftreffed courtier’’ ; and tells him, ‘ that 
his friends fhall find the fame welcome at Martin’s Office in 
Dover-ftreet, they had met at his houfe in St. James’s, 
and that he can ftill afford to give them half a pint of 
claret.” His fondnefs for the converfation of Pope, Swift, 
Gay, and the other wits of the time, and their affeCtionate 
attachment to him, although contmbuting to his pleafure, as 
molt congenial to his difpofition, was probably the real caufe 
of the little eflimation he was in as a phyfician, exceptamong 
his friends. For though Apollo is called the father of me- 
dicine as well as of verfe, yet thofe who, addict themfelves 
to him in his latter capacity, rarely attain eminence in the 
firft. This was afterwards exemplified in the fate of Arm- 
ftrong and Akenfide, whofe fame as phyficians decreafed 
in proportion to their increaling celebrity as poets. 


Arbuthnot had been for fome time engaged with Foye 
an 
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and Swift in writing the ‘“* Memoirs of Martinus Seriblerus,”’ 
intended asa general fatire on the abufes in human learning ; 
but which was never completed. It was inallufion to this, 
that he called his houfe in Dover-ftreet Martin’s Office (fee 
his letter to Popein 5714), which fhews alfo that he had no 
inconfiderable fhare in that exquifitely witty produétion. 
‘© The life of that folemn and abfurd pedant, Dr. Serib- 
lerus” Warton fays (Introduétion to the Memoirs), “ of 
which Johnfon {peaks too contemptuoufly, 1s the only true 
and genuine imitation we have in our language of the ferious 
and pompous manner of Cervantes.”? Belides the large 
fhare Arbuthnot contributed to thefe memoirs, he is upon 
good authority {uppofed to have written “ The hiftory of 
Jonn Bull,” « A Treatife on the {colding of the Ancients,” 
and ** The Art of Political Lying.”? There is alfo a philo- 
fophical poem written by him, remarkable for its philofo- 
phical fentiment, in Dodfley’s colle&tion the title “ Know 
thyfelf;”? but his principal work is, ‘ Tables of ancient 
Coins, Weights, and Meafures,”? confifting of feveral dif- 
fertations on thefe fubjeéts, which he colleGed together 
and publifhed in 4to. in 1727; they are {till held in efteem. 
In 1732, now in the decline of life, he publifhed a treazife 
© On the Choice of Aliments ;”’ and in the foliowing year, 
* On the effet of Air on human Bodies :”? both founded 
on the doStrine of Boerhaave, the prevailing fy {tem of the 
time. Among his fatirical pieces fhould be mentioned his 
¢¢ Epitaph on Chartres,”’ a noted ufurer of the time. “ Here 
continues to rot, &c.’’ Jt is written with uncommon afpe- 
rity, but not more than the fubject demanded. In almoft 
ail his fatirical poems there is a good-humoured vein of plea- 
fantry, which confirms the character given of him by Swift 
to a lady who defired his opinion of him: “ he has 
more wit than all our race, and his humanity is equal 
to his wit.” Althongh they are ftrongly tinged . with 
party, yet they are generally free from the gall and rancour 
that too often afleas party writings. If indeed the * Me- 
morandums of the fix deys preceding the death of a late 
Right Reverend,” (meaning bifhop Burnet) be his, he can- 
not, in this inftance, be acquitted of fuflering his perfonal dif- 
like to get the better of his humanity. Dr. Arbuthnot was 
alfo fkilled in mufic; and fir J. Hawkins mentions an an- 
them, and a burleique fong of his compofition. (Hift. Muf, 
vol. v. p. 126.) ‘he two volumes publifhed in r2mo. in 
1751, and entitled, ‘* The Mifcellaneous Works of the 
late Dr. Arbuthnot,” contain fome of his genuine produc- 
tions ; but as for the greateit part of them, his fon George 
Abuthnot, Efg., upon whofe judgment and probity we 
may depend, fays that they were not written by his fa- 
ther. He had been long affli@ed with an aflhma, to which 
a dropfy was now added. With a view of obtaining relief 
under this accumulated diftrefs, for he did not, he told his 
friends, expect a cure, he removed to Hampltead, a village 
in the neighbourhood of London ; but, finding little advan- 
tage from change of fituation, he foon returned to his 
houfe in town, where he died Feb. 27, 1735; and fuppofing 
him to have been thirty, when his ‘*. Examination of Wood- 
ward’s Account of the Deluge”? appeared, in the 68th 
year of his ege. Dr. Arbuthnot paficd his days amidft the 
endearments of domeftic life, and the affe€tionate efteem of 
his friends; and bore, with refignation and cheerfulnefs, 
the affliétions that fell to his lot. His literary affociates, by 
whom he was beloved, have recorded their mutual friendfhip. 
Pope dedicated to him an epiltle, called ** A Prologue to 
the Satires ;’’ and Swift feelingly laments, in one of his 
poems, that he is 
« Far from his kind Arbuthnot’s aid, 
Who knows his art, but not, his trade.” 
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During his laf illnefs, his ferenity {upported by habitual 


piety, never deferted him; and thefe qualities, with an ar- 
dent love of virtue and difdsin of meannefs and vice, are 
beautifully difplayed in his lateft letters. 

ARBUTI, in Entomology, a fpecivs of Puaren’s 
(Nodgua Linn.) found in England. The anterior wings 
are brown; pofterior black, with a ycllow band acrofs. 
Fabr. Donov. Brit. Inf. 

ARBUSUS, in Botany, Stawberry-iree. Lin, gen, 552. 
Schreb. 750. Gertn. 59. Juff. 160. Uva urfr. Tournef. 370. 
Clafs, decandria maonogynia. Nat. Order. Bicornes. Lrices 
Juffl. Gen. Char. Cal. perianth five-parted, obtufe, very 
{mall, permanent. Cor. monopetalous, ovate, flattifh at the 
bafe, diaphanous, with a quinquefid mouth; drvifions ob- 
tufe, revolute, fmall. Stam. tilaments ten, fubulate-fwelling, 
very flender at the bafe, affixed to the edge of the corolla, 
and half the length of it; anthers flightly bifid, nodding, 
Pifi. germ fubgiobular, on a receptable marked with ten 
dots; ftyle cylindric, the length of the corolla; ftizma 
thickifh, obtufe. Per. berry roundifh, five-celled ; feeds 
{mall, bony. 

Eff. Gen. Char. Cal. five-parted. Cor. ovate, diaphanous 
at the bafe. Cap/. five-celled. 

Species, 1. A. unedo, common ftrawberry-tree; ftem 
arboreous ; leaves oblong-lanceolate; panicles.{mooth, nod- 
ding. This tree rifes to the height of twenty. or thirty feet 
and ufually puts out branches very near the ground. It 
is In conftant verdure ; for, during the whole winter, it re- 
tainsit leaves till pufhed off by thofe which appear in the 
{pring. In the months of OGober and November, the ar- 
butus makes a very beautiful appearance, as, at this time, 
its frefh flowers and fruit of the preceding year are in 
their utmoft perfe€tion: hence it becomes a very defirable 
tenant in fhrubberies, producing a pleafing contraft with 
moft other plants, whofe feafon of beauty is paft. Mr. 
Aiton enumeyates the following varieties, viz. «. Common- 
white-flowered {trawberry-tree. 8. Red-flowered ftrawberry=- 
tree. y. Double-flowered {trawberry-tree. Befides thefe 
varieties the nurferymen make others founded upon the 
fhape and fize of the leaves. It is a native of the fouth of 
Europe and of Afia. This arbutus, we are told, is alfo 
a native of fome parts of Ireland, efpecially about the lake 
Killarney. 2. A. /aurifolia, laurel-leaved ftrawberry-tree ; 
ftem arborefcent ; leaves oblong, acuminate, fharply ferrate, 
{mooth; racemes axillary, one-ranked, feffile, folitary. 
This is very like the common arbutus, but differs in its 
fharp cufpidate ferratures, and its axillary, very fimple ra- 
cemes, fhorter than the leaves, with the flowers all dire&ted 
the fame way. A native of North America. 3. A. an- 
drachne, oriental ftrawberry-tree ; ftem arboreous, leaves 
ovate, entire, and ferrate ; panicles pubefcent, ere€&t. This 
alfo has fome refemblance to the common arbutus, but the 
bark is not rough ; fome of the leaves are not ferrate; the 
panicle is vifcid. It grows to a middle-fized tree, with 
large {mooth leaves. The flowers refemble thofe of the firft 
fpecies, but grow more thinly on the branches. "The fruit 
is oval, and the feeds flat. It grows abundantly in the 
Eaft, about Magnefia. Cultivated in 1724, by Dr. She- 
rard, at Eltham. 4. A. ferruginea, long-flowered ftraw- 
berry-tree ; ftem arborefcent ; leaves oblong, obtufe, fmooth, 
entire ; racemes terminal. Branches fingular, fmooth ; 
leaves alternate, petioled ; racemes axillary, folitary, ter- 
minating the branches; flowers remote, nodding, longer 
than thofe of the other fpecies. Found in America by 
Matis. 5. A. mucronata, pointed-leaved ftrawberry-tree ; 
ftem fhrubby ; leaves alternate, ovate, ferrate, pointed ; pe- 


duncles axillary, one-flowered. ‘This is a very ftiff fhrub. 
Leaves 
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VLeaves flat, Riff, cartilaginous at the edge, with four fer- 
ratures on each fide, on very fhort petioles ; peduncles 
fingle, one-flowered. Found in Terra del Fuego, by Back. 
6. A. pumila, dwarf frawberry-tree ; {lems diffufed ; leaves 
alternate, diltich, oblong, entire; flowers lateral, folitary. 
A low fhrub, with leaves like thofe of Empetrum, very fmooth 
above, keeled beneath. It is a native of the fame country 
as the fifth fpectes. 7. A. acadienfis. Acadian flrawberry - 
tree; ftems procumbent ; leaves ovate, fubferrate ; flowers 
fcattered : berries many-feeded. A {mall fhrub with flender 
trailing branches. Flowers in thin loofe bunches, axillary. 
It grows in Acadia and cther northern parts of America, 
affecting fwampy land. 8. A. alpina, black-berried alpine 
arbutus ; {tems procumbent ; leaves rugofe, ferrate. Branches 
trailing, flat on the ground ; leaves alternate, oval, flizhtly 
ferrate, reticulated underneath, wrinkled above ; flowers in 
reflex clufters, white, each ftanding upon a fingle fhort pedun- 
cle ; berries globular, on a {mall blood-red calyx, about the 
fize and, when ripe, the colour of a floc. It grows in alpine 
fituations in the northern parts of Europe ; and with us, on 
many of the highland mountains of Scotland. 9. A. uva 
urfi, bear-berry or trailing arbutus; items procumbent ; 
leaves entire. Branches trailing upon the ground to the ex- 
tent of two or three feet round the root ; leaves like thofe 
of the preceding fpecies, firm and rigid like thofe of box ; 
flowers of a flefh-colour, in {mall cluflers at the ends of the 
branches, upon fhort red peduncles ; berries, when ripe, are 
red, and of the fize of a holly-berry. Common in many 
mountainous parts of the continent, and in the north of 
England and Scotland. Eng. Bot. 714. W. Med. Bot. 7o. 
The leaves of this plant, about the middle of the lalt cen- 
tury, acquired great celebrity, not only for their efficacy in 
gravelly complaints, but in almoit every other to which the 
urinary organs are liable, as ulcers of the kidneys and blad- 
der, cyftirrhcea, diabetes, &c. Among the numerous phy- 
ficians who extolled the virtues of uva urfi in calculous com- 
plaints, De Haen may be confidered the principal, and upon 
his authority it has been much ufed in this country ; but in 
no inftance does it appear to have produced that effential or 
permanent relief which is faid to have been experienced 
by the German phyficians. The leaves of this plant are 
powerfully aftringeat, and the advantage they have occati- 
onally afforded in gravelly pains is now wholly afcribed to 
this quality. They are ufually given in powder from a {cru- 
ple to a dram, two or three times a day. ‘This plant has 
been ufed in tanning leather, and alfo in dying an afh- 
colour. 10. A. thymifolia, thyme-leaved arbuius. Aiton. 
Hort. Kew; ftems procumbent ; leaves oval, acute, ob- 
fcurely ferrate, firigofe underneath ; flowers axillary, eight- 
ftamened. This has the ftru@ture of the waccinium oxyceccus, 
.or cranberry, but all the parts are larger. The {tem is im- 
‘bricate, with ‘briftleefhaped fcales. A native of North 
America, in {wamps; and extremely abundant there. The 
berries are brought to market at Philadelphia late in au- 
tumn, and ufed for tarts and other kinds of paftry. Con- 
fiderable quantities of them are exported to Europe and 
the Weft Indies. They are much ufed by our paltry-cooks 
in London, though thought to be inferior to the cranberries 
of Britifh growth. The plant was introduced by Dr. Fother- 
gill in 1776. 

Arxsutus, trailing. See Epicza. 

Agsutus, in Ornamental Gardening, isapplied toa genus 
of plants, the different {pecies of which fupply the fineit 
evergreens for the principal fituations in fhrubberies and 
pleafwre-grounds. They are fuch as may be fet out in 
the open ground or in pots, but in whatever mode of 
planting it is defigned to employ them, they fhould be 
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placed in fo detached a manner, as to appear confpicuous 
at all times, and be permitted to take their own natural 
growth, ‘The bett feafon for tranfplanting all forts of the‘e 
fhrubs is in the end of September or October and begin- 
ning of November, or in March and April. 

The propagation of the different fpecies is effected molt 
commonly by feed ; they will, however, fometimes grow by 
layers and cuttings, though in the latter mode rather more 
reluctantly 5 but the feed grows freely, from which the 
handfome plants are frequently obtained. To continue 
the double-bloffomed and fearlet kinds with certainty, it 
mult be done either by layers, cuttings, grafting, or in- 
arching, as thefe varieties will not retain their difference if 
continued from feed. From the feed of either the common oval 
or round-fruited kinds fome of both forts may be expected ; 
but that of the former is rather to be preferred for fowing. 
‘The berries containing the fecd may be had of the nurfery- 
men and feedf{men in OGober, November, and Spring ; and 
the feeds may either be fown in pots in autumn, and fhel- 
tered in a frame all winter, or be preferved in dry fand until 
March, and then fown in pots of light dry earth, and co- 
vered about a quarter f an inch deep; if the pots are 
then plunged into a hot-bed, it will fo greatly forward the 
germination of the feed, that the plants will rife in a month 
or fix weeks; when they muft have plenty of air admitted 
to them, moderate waterings, and be inured by degrees 
to the full air in fummer, at which feafon the pots fhould 
be plunged into the common ground until October, and 
then be fet in a green-houfe or frame, to have fhelter trom 
the froft, till March, at which time it is advifable to tranf- 
plant the feedlings fingly into fmall pots, which if dire@tly 
plunged into a {lender hot-bed, fhielded and thaded occa~ 
fionally with mats, giving moderate waterings, they will 
quickly take root, when the pots may be plunged into a bed 
of common earth in a fheltered place, to remain two or 
three years, indulging the plants with larger. pots and pro- 
tection from fevere frofks, till they are two or three feet 
high; then tranfplanting them with balls of earth about 
their roots ito the full ground. 

To propagate them by layers, the young fhoots muft be 
employed, otherwife they rarely emit roots in lefs than two 
years. Cuttings will fend out roots by the aid of heat ; 
in this view plant a number of the fhort young fhoots in 
pots in {pring and fummer, and plunge them into a fub- 
ftantial hot-bed of tan and dung. 

Inarching or grafting is performed in the ufual way upon 
ftocks of any of the varieties. See Incrarrinc, and In- 
ARCHING. 

ARC, Arcu, or Ark, formed of areus, a bow. See 
Axcu and Ark. 

Arc, Foan of, in Biography, called alfo ‘the Maid of 
Orleans ;” an extraordinary heroine, was the daughter of a 
peafant of Domremi, near Vaucouleurs, on the borders of 
Lorrain, and born about the beginning of the 15th century. 
At the age of twenty-feven years, fhe was fervant in a fmall 
inn, where fhe was accultomed to tend horfes, and to per- 
form other menial offices which commonly fall to the fhare of 
men-fervants. About this time king Charles VII. was reduced 
to the moit diftreffed condition by the Englifh ; but the fiege 
of Orleans, which was bravely defended by the garrifon and 
inhabitants, in fome meafure retarded their progrefs. Joan par- 
took of the feelings of fympathy with the befieged, that very 
generally prevailed, and determined to make fome «fort for re- 
lieving her fovereign in his prefent diftreffes. Whullt the was 
indulging thefe feelings, her entiufiafm led her to fancy 
that fhe faw vifions and heard voices exhorting her to re- 
eftablifh the throne of France, and to expel the wae in- 
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vaders. Under the ftrong impvlfe of paffion and of ima- 
gined infpiration, fhe obtained admiffion to Baudricourt, the 
governor of Vaucouleurs, who after being informed of her 
infpiration and intentions, treated her for fome time with 
neglect ; but, in confequence of her renewed and importu- 
nate folicitations, he gave orders that fhe fhould be con- 
du&ed to the French court, which then refided at Chinon. 
It is pretended that Joan, immediately on her admiffion, 
knew the king, though ihe had never feen his face before, 
and though he purpofely kept himfelf in the crowd of cours 
tiers, and laid afide every thing in his apparel that might 
feem to diflinguifh him ; and that fhe offered, in the name 
of the fupreme creator, to raife the fiege of Orleans, and to 
condua& him to Rheims to be there crowned and anointed. 
In order to remove his doubts of her miffion, it is fa'd, that 
fhe difclofed afecret, known only to himfelf, and which fhe 
rou have derived from heavenly infpiration. She alfo de- 
manded, as the intrument of her future victories, a parti- 
cular fword which was kept in the church of St. Catha- 
rine of Fierbois, and which, though fhe had never feen it, 
fhe deferibe@ by all its marks, and by the place in which it 
had long lain negleGted. Her intrepid and determined mode 
of addrefs excited attention, and gained confidence; and fhe 
was referred to matrons for proofs of her virginity, and to 
doors of the church for evidence of her infpiration ; their 
report being favourable, fhe was fent to the parliament at 
Poiétiers; but they, confidering her as infane, demanded 
from her a miracle. Her reply was, that fhe would foon 
exhibit one at Orleans. Accordingly fhe was at length 
completely armed, mounted on horfeback in the prefence of 
the multitude, and fent amidit the loudett acclamations to 
join the army deftined to the relief of Orleans. Upon 
joining the army, confifting of 10,000 men, the ordered all 
the foldiers to confefs themfelves before they fet out on the 
enterprife ; fhe banifhed from the camp all women of bad 
fame; fhe difplayed im her hands a confccrated banner, 
reprefenting the Supreme Being as grafping the globe of 
earth, and furrounded with flower de luces ; and after thus 
communicating to the foldiers a great degree of that enthu- 
fiafm by which the herfelf was a€tuated, fhe advanced to- 
wards Orleans. The Englifh befiegers were overawed by 
her orders and menaces, dictated in the name of the Al- 
mighty Creator ; aud the entered Orleans arrayed in her mi- 
Hitary garb, and difplaying her confecrated ftandard, and 
was received by all the inhabitants as a celettial deliverer. 
‘The convoy approached without finding any refiftance on the 
part of the befiegers ; the waggons and troops pafled withs 
out interruption between the redoubts of the Enghth ; and 
.a dead filence and aitonifhment reigned among thofe troops, 
formerly fo elated with vidtory, and fo fierce for the combat. 
Joan, having thus far fucceeded, ordered the garrifon, at 
the fame time encouraging them with the promife of hea- 
venly affiftance, firft, to attack the Englith redoubts, in 
which meafure they were fuccefsful ; and then to fall upon 
the main body of the Enghth in their entrenchments. In 
one of thefe latter attacks the French were repulfed, but 
the intrepid maid led them back to the charge and 
overpowered the Englifh. In one of thefe attacks, fhe 
was wounded in the neck with an arrow; but retreating 
behind the affailants, the pulled it out with her own hands, 
had the wound quickly dreffed, and haftened back to head 
the troops, and to plant her vitorious banner on the ram- 
parts of the enemy. In confequence of thefe fucceffes, at- 
tended with a lofs to the Englifh of more than 6oco men, 
their courage and confidence gave way to amazementand 
defpair. The French, in order to magnify the wonder of 
all thefe profperons events, reprefent the maid, as not only 
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active in combat, but as performing the office of general ; 
direing the troops, conduGting the military operations, 
and {waying the deliberations in all the councils of war. But 
whatever the policy of the French court might fuggeft for 
maintaining this opinion among the multitude, it is much 
more probable that this unexperienced country girl was 
prompted in all her meafures by the wifer commanders. 
Having raifed the fiege of Orleans, Joan now infifted that 
fhe fhould proceed to the accomplifhment of the fecond part 
of her promife, which was that of crowning the king at 
Rheims. The king, accompanied by the viétorious maid, 
marched at the head of 12,000 men towards Rheims; re- 
ceiving the fubmiffion of the towns through which he paffed ; 
til at length arriving near Rheims, a deputation met him 
with the keys of the city, and he was admitted into it with 
tranfport. Here the ceremony of his coronation was per- 
formed with the holy oil of Clovis; and the maid ftood by 
his fide in complete armour, and difplayed her facred banner. 
When the ceremony was finifhed, fhe threw herfelf at the 
king’s feet, embraced his knees, and with a flood of tears 
fhe congratulated him on this fingular and marvellous event. 
Charles teflifed his gratitude by ennobling the family of 
Joan, giving it the name of du Lys, probably in allufion to 
the lilies of her banner, and affigning to her a fuitable eftate 
in land. Having accomplifhed both the objeéts which fhe 
had propofed, the maid of Orleans expreffled her with to re- 
turn to her former condition, and to the occupation and 
courfe of lite which became her fex: but the French ge- 
neral Dunois urged her continuance with the army, till the 
Enghth fhou'd be completely expelled, and her prediétions 
fully accomphfhed. Overpowered by his advice, fhe threw 
herfelf into the town of Compiegne, which was then be- 
fieged by the dake of Burgundy and the Englifh; where, 
on a fally, having twice driven the enemy from their en- 
trenchments, and finding their number increafing, fhe or- 
dered a retreat ; but was deferted by her friends, furround- 
ed by the enemy, and taken prifoner by the Burgundians. 
Intlead of treating Joan asa prifoner of war, with the cour- 
tefy and good ufage, to which, as fuch, fhe was entitled, and 
which civilized nations praGtife towards enemies on occafions 
of this kind, fhe was purchafed from the captors by the 
regent duke of Bedford, and a criminal profecution was in- 
{tituted againft her on the charges of forcery, impiety, idol- 
atry, and magic. ‘lhe clergy in his intereft, and even the 
univerfity of Paris, concurred in the accufation. An ec- 
clefiaftical commiffion was held at Rouen for her trial, and 
the maid, clothed in her former military apparel, but loaded 
with irons, was produced before this tribunal. Her trial’ 
lafted four months; and in the courfe of that time, many 
captious interrogatories were put to her, which fhe anfwered 
with firmnefs and dignity. Upon being afked, whether fhe 
would fubmit to the church the truth of her pretended vi- 
fions, revelations, and intercourfe with departed faints? 
fhe replied, that fhe would fubmit them to God, the foun- 
tain of truth; and when fhe was charged with being a he~ 
retic, and denying the authority of the church, fhe appealed 
to the pope ; but her appeal was rejected. When fhe was 
afked, why fhe put her truft in her ftandard, which had 
been confecrated by magical incantations ? the anfwered, that 
fhe put her truft in the Supreme Being alone, whofe image: 
was impreffed upon it. When it was demanded, why the 
carried in her hand that ftandard at the un@ion and coro- 
nation of Charles at Rheims? the replicd, that the perfon 
who had fhared the danger wa. entitled to fhare the glory. 
When fhe was accufed of going to war, fhe fcrupled not to: 
declare, that her fole purpofe was to defeat the Englifh, and 
to expel them the kingdom. Inthe iffue, however, the 
was 
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was condemned for all the crimes of which fhe had been ac- 
cufed, aggravated by herefy, her revelations were declared 
to be inventions of the devil to delude the people; and the 
was fentenced to be delivered over to the fecular arm. At 
length her refolution failed her ; and throuzh dread of the 
pumihment to which fhe was fentenced, fhe declared that 
fhe was willing to recant; and, accordingly, fhe acknow- 
ledged the illuiion of thofe revelations which the church had 
rejected ; and fhe promifed never more to maintain them. 
Upon this her fentence was mitigated ; and fhe was con- 
demned to perpetual imprifonment and to be fed during life 
on bread and water. But with this vengeance her enemies 
were not fatished. In order to juilify the fevereft meafures 
againit her, they infidioufly placed in her apartment a {uit 
of men’s apparel ; upon the light of this garb, in which the 
had acquired fo much renown, and affumed, as fhe once be- 
lieved, by the appointment of heaven, her former ideas and 
paffions revived, and fhe ventured in her folitude to put on 
the forbidden drefs. In this apparel fhe was detected ; it 
was regarded as a relapfe into herefy ; her recantation became 
void ; her partial pardon was revoked ; and fhe was to be 
burned in the market-place of Rouen. In June 1431, this 
barbarous fentence, much more ignominious to thofe who 
inflicted it than to her who was the objeét of it, was execut- 
ed. ‘* This admirable heroine, to whom the more generous 
duperttition of the ancients would have ereéted altars, was, 
on pretence of herefy and magic, delivered over alive to the 
flames, and expiated, by that dreadful punifhment, the fig- 
nal fervices which fhe had rendered to her prince and to her 
native country.”? She met her fate with refolation, and the 
Englith themfelves beheld the fcene with tears. The king 
made no effort for avenging her caufe ; he merely procured 
a revilion of the procefs, and a reftoration of her memory 
ten years afterwards by the pope, in an a&t which ftyled her 
a_‘ Martyr to her religion, her country, and her king.” 
Her countrymen, more prompt in the tribute of their re- 
f{peé&t, propagated many tales relating to her execution ; 
and fome of them would not even allow her to be dead, but 
projeffed to expeét her {peedy return to condu@ them again 
to victory. Of the chara¢ter and conduG of this fingular 
heroine, the molt probable opinion is, that of her being an 
honeft and deluded enthufiaft, of whofe fancies and paffions 
the principal perfons in the intereft of Charles availed them- 
felves for deluding and roufing into exertion the paffions of 
the people, at a crilis of peculiar importance ; in which the 
maid of Orleans was inftrumental in giving a decifive turn to 
the conteft between the French and Englifh. The exploits 
of Joan of Arc have been celebrated both in profe and verfe, 
Of the latter, the ferious poem of Chapelain has been much 
lefs fuccefsful than the burle{que and licentious one of Vol- 
taire; but the injury done by it to her memory has been in 
fome degree repaired in England, by Southey’s fublime and 
{pirited poem of “ Joan of Arc,” which exhibits her in the 
brighteft colours of virtue and heroifm. Hume’s Hitt. of 
Engl. vol. iii. p. r41, &c. Nouv. Diét. Hittor. art. Féanne. 

Arc, in Geography, a rapid river of Savoy, which rifes in 
the northern part of mount Cenis, on the confines of Aofta, 
traverfes the country of Marienne, and difcharges itfelf into 
the Ifere about four miles from Montmelian. 

Arc, or dr, a river of France, rifes on the fide of Por- 
ciouls, traverfes the plain of Pourieres, where Marius defeat- 
ed the Cimbri; paffes by Aix, and lofes itfelf in the lake of 
Martigues in the department of the mouths of the Rhone. 
Some have luppofed this to be the Cenum flumen of Ptolemy. 

Arc en Barrois, a town of France, in the department of 
the Upper Marne, and chief place of a canton in the diftri& 
of Chaumont, fourteen miles north-weft of Langres. The 
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place contains 1768, and the canton 5,735 inhabitants; the 
territory includes 295 kiliometres, and g communes. 

Arc fur Tille, «town of France, in the department of 
the Céte d’Or, and chief place of a canton in the diltri& of 
Dijon, on the river Tille, feven miles eaft-north-ealt of Dijon. 

ARCA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia in Meli- 
tene onthe wett of the river Melas, and towards 37° 50'N. lat. 

ArcA, a town of Pheenicia, at the foot of mount Li- 
banus, between Antaradus and Tripoli, upon a {mall river 
about half a league from the fea coatt. This was the city 
of the Arkites, who were the offspring of Canaan, and faid 
by fome to have been founded by Arac, one of his fons. 
The inhabitants confecrated a temple in this place to Alex- 
ander the Great ; and the city was denominated in honour 
of the Roman Emperors, and on account of its fituation,““C2- 
farea of Libanus,” which name, as is feen in medals, it 
had borne about a century before the time of Alexander 
Severus. Shaw, in his travels (p. 270) fpeaks of the ruins 
of Arca, and fays, that the fituation of this ancient city was 
very delightful ; having to the north the profpeé of an ex- 
tenlive plain, diverfified with a great variety of towns and 
villages, ponds and rivers; to the weft the fun might be feen 
fetting in the fea, and to the eait rifing over a long and 
dittant chain of mountains. The citadel was erected upon 
the fummit of an adjacent mount of a conical form, and mult 
in former times have been impregnable. Water was con- 
veyed from the mountains to the city by an aquedut, whofe 
principal arch could not have been lefs than 100 feet in 
diameter. 

Arca, Cape d’, in Geography, lies on the coaft of Africa, 
E.S. E. from the N. E. end of the ifland of Forteventura, 
the moft foutherly of the Canaries. t is about N. lat. 27° 
15’, and W. long. 12° 10’. 

Arca cordis is ufed by fome Anatomifls, to denote the 
PERICARDIUM. 

Arca, in Conchology, a genus of Bivalves, the animal of 
which is fuppofed to be a Tethys : the valves are equal ; and the 
hinge befet with numefous fharp teeth, inferted between each 
other. The f{pecies are arranged in two feétions, viz. the 
firft has an entire margin, and in the other the margin is 
crenulated: each of thefe feétions is fubdivided into two 
parts, the firft having the beaks recurved, and in the fecond 
they are infleéted. The fpecies enumerated by Gmelin are, 
tortuofa, noae, barbata, modiolus, pella, ovata, pellucida, 
ro{trata, ftriata, pulchella, afra, foffilis, cancellata, minuta, 
le&tea, nodulofa, antiquata, fenilis, granofa, corbicula, de- 
cuffata, aequilatera, pallens, cucullus, magellanica, reticu- 
lata, candida, indica, jamaicenfis, campechienfis, lata, fe- 
negalenfis, undata, pectunculus, pe¢tinata, glycymeris, pi- 
lofa, nummaria, nucleus, rhomboidea, marmoratay angu- 
lofa, feapha. 

ARCADE, in Architedure, is ufed to denote any open» 
ing in the wall of a building formed by an arch. 

ARCADES, or Arcadia, in Ancient Geography, a town 
on the weft fide of the ifland of Crete. 

ARCADIA was one of the fix diftri@s into which the 
Peloponnefus was divided. Its name is faid to have been 
derived from Arcas their fourth king ; and it was anciently 
called Pelafgi, being inhabited by the Pelafgi, who boaited 
of their defcent from Pelafgus. The Pelafgians were found 
in feveral parts of Greece ; but their chief and primitive feat 
is generally fuppofed to have been Arcadia, whofe inhabitants 
are univerfally allowed to be the moft ancient people in 


Greece. Bounded on the north by Elis, on the eaft by Ar- 


golis, on the fouth by Laconia, and on the weft by Mef- 
fenia, Arcadia occupied a central fituatioa, and was the 
only diftrit of the Grecian peninfula which was not mari- 
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fime. It confifted chiefly of mountainous regions, embo- 
foming vallies which were often interfeéted by rivers and 
ftreams ; but in certain places there defcended from the 
mountains too abundant waters, which finding no outlet in 
the plain, fuddenly precipitated themfelves into profound 
gulphs, purfued their courfe for fome diftance through fub- 
terraneous caverns, and at length burft forth and again ap- 
peared above the earth. ‘lhe foil, in moft parts extremely 
fertile, was peculiarly favourable to pafturage, and nourifhed 
a race of herdfmen who, like other highlanders, invigorated 
by the exercife and efforts which the rugged {cenes of their 

* occupations often required for fubfittence, and emboldened 
by the dangers of the chafe, encountered not merely for 
amufement but for the fecurity of their flocks, were {trong 

and courageous ; and their courage was increafed by the 
confidence which the natural bulwarks of their country af- 
forded againit foreign invafion. 

Arcadia was divided into upper and lower, the former on 
the north, and tbe latter on the fouth; and this which was 
the moft mountainous of the two, was famous for its breed 
of horfes and affes, whence the latt of thefe animals was de- 
nominated the Arcadian nightingale. Both thefe diftriéts 
abounded with cities, of which the following have been re- 
corded, viz. Megapolis, now Leontari, Mantinea, now Go- 
riza, Palantium, Mcenalus, Tegea, Orchomenon, Clitori- 
um, Nonacris, Pfophis, now Dimazana, Herza on the 
river Alpheus, Stymphalus on the lake and river of its 
name, in which there was a temple of Minerva, and Phialia 
or Phigala on the river Neda. The chief mountains were 
Cillene, Pholoe, now Xiria, Stymphalus, now Poglifi, Par- 
thenius, and Lyczus, called alfo Olympus, by Paufanias 
Ceraufius, and by the prefent inhabitants Mitena. 

At firft the Arcadians were a favage people, living in the 
woods and fields, and feeding promifcuoully on the products of 
the ground. At lait they were taught by Pelafgus, the 
founder of their monarchy, to build huts, to live fociably, to 
exchange their common food for nuts, acorns, or beech-maft, 
and to clothe themfelves with the fkins of wild beafts. They 
began afterwards to feed cattle, being invited to it by the fer- 
tility of their foil. The fhepherds of Arcadia, amidit their 
numerous flocks and herds, were diftinguifhed by the tuneful 
ftrains of their vocal and inftrumental mufic, and for the 
worthip. which they paid to their god Pan. 

‘Affording few temptations to commercial adventures, 
they had very little of the intercourfe of peace with fur- 
rounding principalities. The fecure and infulated pofition 
of their territory long preferved the Arcadians, on the one 
hand unimproved by the advancing refinement of Grecian 
civilization, and on the other uninfected by Grecian dege- 
neracy ; and when other {tates had exhibited the highelt ex- 
ertions of genius, and were advanced to eminence in the 
arts, accommodations, and luxuries of life, the Arcadians 
were diftinguifhed by the innocent fimplicity of their manners 
and by their fond attachment to paftoral retirement. The 
exuberant fertility (as Dr. Gillies obferves), the inland fitua- 
tion, the generous warmth, yet lively verdure, together 
with the picturefque and animating fcenery of this delightful 
region, feemed peculiarly adapted to infpire, and to gratify, 
the love of rural happinefs ; and to afford in all their elegance 
and dignity, thofe fublime and facred joys of the country, 
which the genius of ancient poets hath felt and defcribed 
with fuch affeéting fenfibility.’’ 

Lycaon, the fon of the founder of the Arcadians, im- 
proved what his father had done towards civilizing them, by 
introducing among them the worfhip of Jupiter. Each of 
his fons built a city, which they called refpe¢tively by their 
own names ; in them the people acquired the habits of focial 
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life; and in the next reign they began to fow corn, make 
bread, fpin wool, and manufa¢ture cloth for garments ; fo 
that in four generations, the Arcadians, from being but one 
remove from wild bea{ts, became civilized, induflrious, inur- 
ed to fociety, hufbandry, and a regular police. 

Arcadia, like other ftates of Greece, was anciently govern- 
ed by kings. Of thefe kings they reckon twenty-five from 
Pelafgus, the founder of their monarchy, to Ariftocrates IT. 
with whom it terminated. This laft king was murdered by 
his fubjecis for his treachery to the Meffenians his allies, 
whom he betrayed to the Spartans, then at war with them. 
This event happened in the firft year of the 28th olympiad, 
or the 665th year before Chrift; and if Pelafgus was con- 
temporary with Cecrops, the founder of Athens, as Sir 
Ifaac Newton fuppofes, and we refer him, with Blair in 
Tab. ii. of his Chronology, to the year 1556 before Chrift, 
the duration of the Arcadian monarchy will be about 888 
years. But about the commencement of this period there 
1s a confiderable difference of opinion among chronologers. 
However this be, the kings of Arcadia poffefled only limited 
authority, but afterwards conftruéted a federal republic, of 
which the feveral departments fent refpeétively deputies to 
the {tates general. With fuch manners, and a form of po- 
licy fo well adapted to virtuous fimplicity and a moderate 
extent of territory, the Arcadians, while they adhered to 
their innocent puriuits and occupations, were contented and 
happy. 

But the gmbition of neighbouring ftates, and efpecially 
the rivalry of the two chief powers of Greece, Athens and 
Sparta, which involved intermediate and adjacent countries 
in their contentions, reached the mountains of Arcadia, and 
compelled the inhabitants frequently to change the crook 
for the fword. When obliged by neceflity, or exeited by 
honour, the Arcadian Iflanders took the field, they dif- 
played fuch ftubborn valour, and exerted {uch efforts of vi- 
gour and activity, as made their fervices eagerly defired, and 
purchafed with emulation, by the furrounding ftates. They 
commonly appeared clad with the {kins of wolves and bears, 
and carried either a little bundle of javelins, or a lance in 
their hands, which they ufed with a peculiar dexterity. 
Their women alfo became at length fuch expert warriors, 
that they have fometimes by their feafonable fuccour decided 
a doubtful viétory. Hence fuch offers were made to them 
as induced many, when their own country was at peace, to 
ferve as mercenaries in foreign armies. ‘The warfare in which 
the Arcadians were engaged, firft from neceflity, and after- 
wards from choice, made a very important change in their 
internal fituation, From farms and villages they aflembled 
into walled towns; they fortified Tegea, and afterwards 
Mantinea. 

The Arcadians of Tegea joined the Grecian patriots of 
Athens and Sparta, in vindicating the freedom and independ- 
ence of their native land again{ft the attempts of oriental 
defpotifm, and bore an important fhare in the battle of Pla- 
tea, which confummated the victories of liberty. In the 
Peloponnefian war, Arcadia, fituated between the contending 
parties, was involved in their hoftilities. ‘The Spartans, after 
having vanquifhed their principal rival, endeavoured to fub- 
jugate the Arcadians, but though fometimes victorious, yet 
they were never completely fuccefsfuL At length, after the 
peace of Antalcidas had withdrawn their chief enemies from 
the field, they dire¢ted their efforts againft Mantinea, and, 
that city, become the capital of Arcadia, was after a gallant 
defence compelled to fubmit. The Arcadians however were 
not ultimately fubdued ; Epaminondas, in vindicating the li- 
berties of his own country, aflerted the independence of other 
ftates againft the overbearing domination of Sparta. In ee 
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firft invafion of Laconia, the Arcadians joined the punifher 
of their imperious oppreflors. Now fo much accultomed to 
the confliéts of war, they alfo partook of its rapacity, and 
inftead of the honelt fimplicity of fhepherds, imbibed the 
plundering f{pirit of mecenary foldiers. Auxiliaries to the 
Theban hero, they had profited by his fuccefs: encouraged 
by their advantages, and the depreffion and diftrefs of Sparta, 
they gave {cope to their ambition, and planned the fubjuga- 
tion of the whole peninfula. Acquiring the policy as well 
as views of their changed national charaéter, to pave the way 
for the total conquelt of the Peloponnefus, they began by 
wre{ting feveral places from the Elians, the leaft warlike 
and molt wealthy of their neighbours. But the ardour of 
rapacious avarice operating with too much violence and pre- 
cipitation, by routing confederate refiftance, ultimately de- 
feated the purpofes of ambition. Injuttice and robbery they 
aggravated by impiety and facrilege ; they directed their de- 
predations againft the temple of Olympia, containing the 
colleSted treafures of many centuries, the rich gifts of va- 
nity and fuperttition. Not only neighbouring powers but 
many of their own countrymen cenfured this fpoliation ; in- 
ternal difeord arofe between the plunderers and thofe who 
reprobated the deed, and their {chemes of boundlefs aggran- 
difement proved abortive. The Arcadians now intermingling 
fo much in the wars and intrigues of the Grecian ftates, ac- 
companied them in their declenfion from patriotifm to felfith 
corruption, from corruption to enervation and the decay of 
military prowefs, until they became dependent and tributary 
appendages of the Macedonian kings, and afterwards pro- 
vinces of the Roman empire. Since that time all traces of 
Arcadia are loft, and the country is only known asa part of 
the Grecian or the Turkifhempire. Several colonies of Ar- 
cadians migrated at different periods from their own country, 
and fettledin Latium; and may therefore be juftly reckoned 
among the firft inhabitants of Italy. Paufanias in Arcad. 
lib. viti. oper. p. 511.ed. Kubnii. Anc. Un. Hift. vol. v. 
Pp 64, &c. 

ArcapiA, or Cyparissa, in Geography, a fea-port town 
of European Turkey, in the Morea, fituate on a gulf to 
which it gives name, open to the Mediterranean fea, fix 
leagues to the north of Navarin. N. lat. 37° 24’. E. long. 
21° 42’. 

ARCADIUS, in Biography and Hiflory, an emperor of 
the eaft, and eldeft fon of Theodofius the Great, was born in 
Spain, A.D.377, andinvefted by his father with the purple at 
the age of fix years, A.D. 383. At his death, in 395, The- 
odofius divided the empire between his two fons, Arcadius 
and Honorius; allotting to the former Thrace, Afia Minor, 
Syria, and Egypt, with Dacia, Macedonia, and half of Il- 
lyricum. Arcadius poffeffed none of thofe qualities that 
were adapted to his ftation, and to the extenfive dominion 
which was affigned him ; and he had the misfortune, at the 
commencement of his reign, to be under the diretion of 
his father’s unworthy favourite, Rufinus, whofe ambition 
led him to afpire to the fovereignty itfelf. In order the 
more effe€iually to fecure his influence over the young 
prince, he concerted a marriage between Arcadius and his 
daughter: but the eunuch Eutropius contrived to attach 
the emperor’s affections to FEudoxia, and he was married to 
her in the firft year of his reign. _ Rufinus being cut off by 
an untimely death, Eutropius, who was even a worfe man 
than Rufinus, fucceeded to the minifterial power, and by 
fraud or violence, removed from the view of Arcadius all 
thofe in whom he placed any confidence. This minifter, 
however, did not long enjoy the power which he acquired 
by artifce, and which he exercifed merely to ferve the pur- 
pofes of his own ambition aud avarice, Having fomented 
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difcord between Arcadius and his brother Honorius, and 
perfuaded Gildo to transfer the allegiance of Atrica from 
the latter to the former, he caufed the emperor A. D. 3975 
with a view to his own fecurity and that of his a therents, 
to pafs an unjuft and cruel law of treafon, extending the 
crime to all praétices againft the minilters and officers of the 
fovercign, and the punifhment of it to defcendants. His 
power was at length overthrown by the rebellion of Tribi- 
gild, the Oftrogoth, A.D. 399, and by the concurring 
uifluence of the emprefs Eudoxia, by whom he was fuce 
ceeded in the abfolute direétion and government of the feeble 
Arcadius. She affumed the title of ‘ Augufta,”? and had 
her image borne through all the provinces of the empire, 
which was honoured with the refpeé& bellowed on that of 
the emperor himfelf. By her perfecution ot the venerable 
Chryfoltom, who was banifhed and died in exile, becaufe 
he too freely expofed the vices of the court, and of the 
emprefs, Eudoxia excited dillurbances at Conftantinople ; 
but in the bloom of youth fhe died of a mifcarriage, A. D. 
404. Arcadius furvived her a few years; and witneffed the 
calamities that were accumulating on the caftern empire. 
At length in his thirty-firlt year, he died at Conttantinople ; 
A.D. 408, after having reigned twelve years with his fa- 
ther, and nearly fourteen years after his death. He had 
one fon, viz. Theodofius, who at the time of his deceafe 
was eight years of age, and four daughters. Arcadius 
was a prince of very moderate talents; being indolent, 
and alfo addiftcd to pleafure, he was Ihamnefally impofed 
upon, and entirely governed by his minifters and the em- 
prefs, who, under the fanétion and by an abufe of his au- 
thority, opprefled the people in the molt defpotic and ty- 
rannical manner. ‘* It is impoffible,”’ fays Mr. Gibbon, 
“to delineate his character; fince, in a period very co- 
pioufly furnifhed with hiftorical materials, it has not been 
poflible to remark one action that properly belongs to the 
fon of the great Theodofius.”” 

The fuppofed teftament of Arcadius, by which he ap- 
pointed Jezdegerd, the Perfian monarch, guardian of his 
fon, and which is mentioned by Procopius, is not avthen- 
ticated by any fufficient evidence. Anc. Un. Hitt. vol. xiv. 
Pp. 324—356. Gibbon’s Hilt. vol. v. p. 372. 412. 

Arcapius, in L£ntomology,. a f{pecies of Papitia 
(P. Nymph. Fab.) The wins are very entire ; the anterior 
ones black with blue and white {pots ; pofterior ones fuf- 
cous, beneath chefnut-brown. This kind inhabits Afiica, 
Fabricius. Obf. Gmelin overlooked this new {pecies in his. 
Syft. Nat. 

ARC Cuflos, in Ecclefiaflical Antiquity, a title formerly 
given to the archdeacon, on account of his having the cuf- 
tody of the church’s cheft, or treafure. 

ARCAGANTES, in Ancient Geography, called alfo 
Liligantes and Limigantes, were Sarmatians, who, being 
expelled their own country, took poffeffion of fome parts of 
the Roman territory. 

ARCALU, in Geography, the name of a {mall princi 
pality of the Tartar Moguls, on the river Hoamko} where 
the great wall of China commenced. 

ARCAN, a town of Afia, in Tartary, upon the fron- 
tiers of Mawaralnahra, fituate upon the river Caffima, and 
called alfo Adercand. 

ARCANE, a fmall town of Afiatic Turkey, in Natolia, 
upon the coaft of the Black Sea, between Seriape, or 
Sinape, and the Cape Pifello. 

ARCANGIS, in the Turki/h Armies, an inferior kind 
of infantry, which ferve as enfans pardus, and to harafs and 
pillage the enemies’ frontiers. 

The Arcangis are an order inferior to the Janizaries ; 
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and, when any of them diftinguifh themfelves, are ufually 
preferred in the Janizaries order. ‘They have no pay, but 
are to fubfift on their plunder. 

ARCANI, in Geography, a town of Mingrelia, at the 
mouth of a river of the fame name, fuppofed to be the an- 
cient Apfarrus. 

ARCANIUS, in Entomology, a fpecies of Parizio 
(Dan. Feft.). The wings are very entire, ferruginous 
beneath, on the anterior pair one ocellated fpot ; on the 
pofterior pair five, the firlt of which is feparated from the 
others by a band. Fabricius. This is Papilio Amynias of 
Scopoli and Poda, and inhabits Europe. It is produced 
from a green larva, which has an obfcure line along the 
back, is yellow on the fides, and bidentated at the tail. 

ARCANNA, a kind of red chalk, called by phyfio!o- 
gilts rubrica fabrilis, as being ufed by carpenters to colour 
their lines for marking timber, &c. 

ARCANO, in Gengraphy, a town of Italy, belonging to 
the Venetian ftates, in the province of Friuli, eleven miles 
weit of Udina. 

ARCANUM literally fignifies a fecret ; and is therefore 
very pertinently applied by quacks and impottors in medi- 
cine, who conceal their ignorance and fraud under the pre- 
tence of fecrecy. Hence a multitude of arcana. 

Arcanum Coratiinum, a name formerly given to 
red mercurial precipitate, on which fpirit of wine has been 
burnt in order to render it milder. 

Arcanum Dupticatum. ‘This term was invented by 
Glauber, and applied by him to the falt remaining after the 
dittillation of nitrous acid, from nitre and fulphuric acid. 
It is the fame as was afterwards known by the name Vitri- 
olated Tartar; or, according to the modern nomenclature, 
Surpuat of Pota/h. 

ARCAS, in Aflronomy, a name given by fome old writers 
to the ftar Aréiurus, in the conftellation Bootes. Arcas, 
the fon of Califto by Jupiter, it is faid, when he was about 
to kill his mother in the fhape of a bear, was, together with 
her, fnatched up into heaven; where fhe was converted 
into the conftellation of the Great Bear ; others fay into this 
fingle ftar. 

Arcas, in Entomology, afpecies of Paritio. The wings 
are very entire and fulvous; margin and {pots black ; pofte- 
rior ones beneath grey, and without fpots. Inhabits the 
Cape of Good Hope. Fabricius and Gmelin. 

Arcas, in Ancient Geography, a town of Armenia Minor, 
according to the Antonine Itinerary. 

Arcas, in Geography, a fmall piace of Spain, in Cattile, 
the Arcabrica of the ancients. 

Arcas, an ifland in the gulf of Mexico, in the bay of 
Campeachy. N. lat. 20°. W. long. 92° 50’. 

ARCASSON Bay, lies on the coaft of France, 18 
leagues fouth-wetterly from the river of Bourdeaux to Cape 
Ferret, its north entrance; and before it lies the ifland 
Terry, with a channel on each fide. 

ARCASTE, an ifland on the weft coaft of Africa, fouth 
of the river Gambia, and of Cape Roxo. 

ARCATIS Regia Sora, in Ancient Geography, Arcate, 
a town in the interior of the Indian peninfula, on this fide 
the Ganges, and the capital of a country called Soretanum 
Paralia. ; 

ARC-Bovurant, in Building, a kind of flat arch, or 
part of an arch, abutting againft the feet of an arch, 
or reins of a vault, to fupport, and prevent their giving 
way. 

‘The name is French; formed of arc and douter, to abut. 
Arc-boutants are only arched BuTTRESSES. 
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ARCE, in Ancient Geography, alfo called Rakem and 


Petra, the capital of Arabia Petra. 

Arce. See Arca and Araceans. 

ARCE, in Geography, a town of Italy, in the kingdom of 
Naples, and country of Lavora, fix miles fouth of Sora. 

ARCEGOVINA, a province of Dalmatia, between the 
country of the Dulcignotes to the fouth-ealt, the republic 
of Ragufa to the north-weft, a part of Bofnia to the north- 
eaft, and the Adriatic fea to the fouth-weft. The prin- 
cipal towns are Rifano, Caftel-Novo, Cztaro, and Budoa, 
which are all fortified; and the river Moracica traverfes the 
country, which abounds with mountains, and yet is very 
fertile, from the north-weft to the fouth-weft. "The Vene- 
tians poffefs the greatefl part of it, and the reft belongs to 
the Turks. 

ARCELES, a town of France, in the department of 
the Ealtern Pyrenées, and chief place of a canton, in the 
diltriét of Ceret, four leagues fouth-eaft of Perpignan, and 
four eaft-north-eaft of Ceret. 

ARCELLA, in Entomology, a {pecies of PHAatana 
(Timea); wings pure white, with a common arched mark, 
and two marginal {pots of brown. Fabricius, Gmelin. In- 
habits Germany. 

ARC-EN-QUEUE, in Ornithology, the name of the 
Linnzan Ortotus Annulatus, in Buffon’s Hitt. Nat. des Oif. 

ARCES, in Geography, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of the Ealtern Pyrenées, and chief place of a 
canton, in the diftriét of Ceret, feven leagues fouth-fouth- 
welt of Perpignan, and two fouth-weit of Ceret. 

ARCESILAUS, in Biography, a Greek philofopher, 
the founder of the Middle Academy, was a native of Aolis, 
and born in the firlt year of the 116th olympiad, or the 
316th year before Chrilt. He followed his firft preceptor, 
Autolycus the mathematician, to Sardis; but he afterwards 
went to Athens, where he ftudied mufic under Xanthus, 
geometry under Hipponicus, and philofophy under Theo- 
phraftus, Ariltotle, Polemon, and Crantor. With the 
latter, and alfo with Zeno the founder of the Stoic fe, 
he formed an intimate friendfhip. Poetry was his favourite 
amufement, and he was fo familiarly acquainted with Homer 
and Pindar in particular, that he often cited in converfation 
pertinent paflages from their works ; and it was his praétice 
every night before he went to fleep, to read a portion of 
Homer. After having in early life been initiated in mathe- 
matics and polite literature, he was defigned for the pro- 
feffion of the law, but he rather chofe to devote himfelf to 
philofophy. After the death of Crates, he took poffeffion 
of the academic chair, and his method of inftru€tion was 
univerfally admired. However, the innovations which he 
introduced in the Platonic fchool, gave rife to a new {chool, 
called, in reference to Plato’s {chool, the Second Academy ; 
and with refpe& to a fubfequent innovation by Carneades, 
the Middle Academy. See Acapemy. 

The fchool of Arcefilaus was founded upon the principle 
of the uncertainty of knowledge; and it was inftituted in 
oppolition to the Dogmatifts, and particularly the Stoiés, 
whofe doétrine was different from that of Plato. This 
philofopher, under the fan&tion of Socrates and Plato, and 
without explicitly avowing the doétrine of univerfal fcep- 
ticifm as taught in the f{chool of Pyrrho, maintained, that 
whatever certainty there may be in the nature of things, 
every thing is uncertain to the human underftanding. He, 
therefore, taught his difciples not with confidence to affert 
their own opinions, but to controvert thofe of others; that 
truth has no certain chara&ters by which it may be diftin- 
guifhed from error; and therefore he fufpended his judg- 
ment, and difputed merely with a view of convincing him- 
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felf that oppofite opinions may be fupported by arguments 
of equal weight. brent his fchool became a theatre of 
unprofitable contention, in which his difciples were allowed 
to propofe and to maintain their opinions; and then the 
matter, by his {kill in difputation, and by his captivating 
power of addrefs, altonifhed the audience by confuting 
them. Thus the point in debate feemed to be determined, 
till the fame ingenuity was employed on the oppofite fide 
of the quettion. 

Arcelilaus has been compared to Tiberius Gracchus, as 
a difturber of the peace, who endeavoured to overturn the 
eftablifhed philofophy, without the merit of that political 
reformer; who attempted the correction of abufes and 
errors ; for he brought the world of fcience into a worfe 
{tate of confufion than that in which he found it. Accord- 
ingly his doétrine of uncertainty alarmed not only philofo- 
phers but civil magiflrates; and he was confidered as a 
common enemy to {cience and to fociety ; and unqueftion- 
ably his tenets feem neceffarily to deftroy the foundations 
of virtue, and to introduce uncertainty and indifference 
with regard to the obligations of morality. When Arce- 
filaus was once reproached by an enemy for living according 
to his principles, Cleanthes, though a Stoic, juftified him, 
and averred, * that though he deftroyed morals by his 
doétrine, he eftablithed them by his conduét.”’ ‘ You 
flatter,”’ faid Arcefilaus. ‘* Is this flattery,’’ replied Cle- 
anthes, “to affert, that you fay oue thing and do ano- 
ther?”? This, however, was a mere compliment, to which 
Arcefilaus was not entitled; for, according to the repre- 
fentation of Diogenes Laertius, he was addiéted to the 
molt fhameful intemperance and lewdnefs, and deferved the 
charater of the corruptor of youth; fo that the pernicious 
tendency of his principles was exemplified in his own prac- 
tice. He died, in the ath year of the 134th olympiad, 
241 years before Chrift, though at the age of 75, a martyr 
to his licentious conduét; for the caufe of his death was a 
delirium produced by exceflive drinking. On many occa- 
fions, however, he manifelted a generous and liberal fpirit. 
When one of his pupils exprefled a predileGtioa in favour of 
a Peripatetic philofopher, named Hieronymus, Arcetilaus 
took him by the hand,: ard conduCting him to his fchool, 
requelted the philofopher to treat him in a manner fuitable 
to his merit. When Cleanthes, who was the fucceffor of 
Zeno, the profeffed adverfary of Arcefilaus, was affronted 
by one of his pupils, he would not reftore him to his {chool 
till he had made a fatisfactory acknowledgment for the of- 
fence. Having lent fome filver veffels to a friend for an 
entertainment, when he found that he was poor, he would 
not allow them to be returned. Wifiting a fick friend, 
whom he obferved to be in poverty, he filently conveyed 
a perfe cf gold under his piilow. When the fick man dif- 
covered it, he faid with a fmile, ‘* This is one of the gene- 
rous frauds of Arcefilaus.” He is faid to,have {pent a great 
part of the ample income arifing from an eftate at Pitane, 
the place of his birth, in fimilar acts of liberality. None 
of the writings of this philofopher have defcended to our 
times. During his life he was honoured, and after his 
death the Athenians paid refpe€t to his memory by a mag- 
nificent funeral. Two Chriftian fathers, viz. Numenius and 
LaGantius, have inveighed again{t his dotrine. Diogenes 
Laertius, 1. iv. § 28, &c. Suidas. Athen. 1. vii. p. 276. 
Cic. Acad. Queft. 1. i. c. 5—12. 24. De Fin. 1. ii.c. 1. 
I. v.c. 31. Eufeb. Prep. Evang. |. xiv. c. 6.9. Latant. 
Inft. ]. ti. c. 4. Gen. Di@. Brucker’s Hilt. Philof. by 
Enfield, vol. i. p. 244, &c. 

ARCESINE, in Ancient Geography, a town formerly 
fituate in the ifland Amorgus, one of the Cyclades. 
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ARCESIUM, a cavern of mount Ida, in the ifle of 


Crete. 

ARCEUTHUS, a river of Syria, which watered the 
territory of Antioch, according to Strabo. 

ARCEUTUM, is ufed in fome Ancient Law-Writers, 
for a procuration due to a bifhop, abbot, or archdeacon, 
from their clergy, in time of entertainment. 

ARCH, Arc, Arcus, in Geometry, a part of any 
curve line; e. gr. of a circle, an ellipfis, or the like. The 
arc of a circle is any part of its circumference. Such is 
AEB, Plate ILI. Geometry, fig. 35. 

The bafe or line AB, that joins the two extremes of 
the arc, is called the cuorp; and A D, half of the chord 
bife&ted by the diameter at right angles, is the sine of half 
the faid arc, viz. AE. 

All angles are meafured by arcs, For this purpofe an 
are is defcribed, having its center in the point or vertex of 
the angle: and as every circle is fuppofed to be divided 
into 360 degrees; an arc is eftimated according to the 
number of degrees which it contains. Thus an are is faid 
to be of 30, of 80, of 100 degrees. However, the meafure 
of angles by the arcs of a circle is founded upon the uni- 
form curvature of the circle. 

Arcs, concentric, are thofe which have the fame center. 

Arcs, equal, are fuch arcs of the fame or equal circles, 
as contain the fame number of degrees. Hence, in the 
fame or equal circles, equal chords fubtend equal arcs. 
And hence, again, arcs intercepted between parallel chords 
are equal. 

A radius, CE, fig. 35, which bife&ts the chord in D, 
does alfo bife€&t the arc in E; and is perpendicular to the 
chord; and on the contrary. And hence the problem, to 
bifed an arch, is folved, by drawing a line CE from the 
center perpendicular to the chord in D. Equal ares have 
equal chords, fines, tangents, &c. 

Arcs, fimilar, or like, are thofe which contain the fame 
number of degrees of unequal circles. Such are the arcs 
A Band DE, fg. 36. or fic. 1. Plate V1. Architedure. 

Two radii being drawn from the center of two concentric 
circles, the two arcs intercepted between them bear the 
fame ratio to their refpeGtive peripheries, and their radii; 
and alfo the two feGtors to the areas of their refpective 
circles. Similar arcs and other like curves are allo like 
parts of the whole, or determined by hke parts alike 
pofited. 

Arc of a-circke, the length of an, may be found by the 
following rule: viz. as 180 is to the number of degrees in 
the arc, fo is 3.1416 times the radius to its length. Or, as 
g is to the number of degrees in the arc, fo is .0174533 times 
the radius to its length. For, when the radius is 1, half 
the circumference is 3.14159265, &c. confequently 
3+44159295 
180 degrees’ 
an arc of i degree; hence r x .01745, &c. = the length of 
1° to the radius r, and, therefore, 01745, &c. X r X num- 
ber of degrees in any arc = the length of that arc: e. g. let 
the length of the are AD B (fr. 37), whofe chord A Bis 
6, the radius being 9, be required. By trigonometry, g 


0174532925199, &c. = the length of 


(AC) :3 (AP) = 1 (radius of the tables) : s= 3333333 


= fine of the angle ACP, or arc AD, to the radius 1; and 
the degrees in the table of fines anfwering to the fine are 
19.4712206, the double of which is 3849424412, or the 
degrees in the whole arc AB. Then, by the ruc, 38.9424 
412 X .0174533 xX 9 = 6.117063 = the length of the arc 
required, Dr, Hutton has given feveral other goers 
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with their demonftrations, for finding the lengths of circular 
arcs in his ** Treatife of Menfuration,” p. 124, &c.: fome of 
which are as follow. Let the radius of a circle be 1, any 
arc a, tangent #, fine s, cofine c, and verfed fine vs and we 


fhall have, 


BES ery: 4 Sip ke: 
3 > a ; 
s I s I s I s 
oe awe 5 a 7 = ke. 
egret pes ae ia 13 pee ec 
2.3 2.4.5 2.4007 
a= V2ux 1+ — pen at ees Ske, 
263-2 2.4.5 2 ZAiOv7y <2 
a= SH, &e. d = .01745329, &c. x d, where d 
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denotes the number of degrees in the given arcs; a= 
8¢—C 


nearly, when C is the chord of the arc, and c the 


2 


a 
chord of half the arc, whatever be the radius. 

To inveltigate the length of the are of any curve, put 
x = the ablciffe, y = the ordinate of the arc z of any 
curve whatever, putz = »/x*+ j?; then, by means of 
the equation of the curve, find the value of x in terms of 7, 
or of j in terms of , and fubttitute that value inftead of it 
in the above expreffion & = 4 + j*; and hence, taking 
the fluents, they will give the length of the arc z in terms 
of x ory. ‘See Rectification. 


TABLE for finding the Length of Circular Arcs, Radius being Unity. 


Deg Length. Deg Length. 
ae 0.0174533 60 1.0471976 
2 0.0349066 70 1.2217305 
3 0.0523599 80 1.3962034 
4 0.06981 32 go 1.5707¢,63 
5 0.0872665 100 1.7453203 
6 0.1047198 120 2.094395 
y 0.1221730 150 2.6179939 
8 0.1396263 180 3-1415927 
9 0.1570796 210 3.665 1914 
10 0.1745 329 240 4.1887902 
20 0.3490059 270 4-7123890 
3° 0.5235958 300 5-2359878 
40 | 0.6981317 | 330 | 5-7595865 
50 0.8726646 350 6.2831853 


In ufing the above table, take the degrees, minutes, and 
feconds from the firft, third, and &fth columns, and againft 
them are the corre{ponding lengths, the fum of which is re- 
quired: e. g. what is the length of an arc of 37° 42/58”? 


Bors sy hes) Os 2B RS 
le * 2 «© © ©.1221730 
nol. + 0.0116355 


eh, oe etal OrCOOconS 
Ol sib ie Hials BY Welle. PO24 2H 
Oneal wie ts 0.0000388 


the length required 0.6582703 

If the radius be not unity, the length may be found by pro- 
portion, thus, unity : radius :: the length here found : the 
length required. 

See a table of circular arcs for each degree, minute, fe- 
cond, and third, of the femiperiphery, in Hutton’s Tables, 
p- 340. See a paper on an elementary manner of obtaining 
feriefes for expreffing circular arcs, by Monf. L’Huilier in 
the Phil. Tranf. for 1796, pt. i. p. 142—163. 

To find the center of gravity of an arc of a circle; fee 
Center of gravity. 

For the fines, tangents, &c. of arcs, fee Sine, TANGENT, 
&e. 

Arcu, in 4fronomy, has various denominations according 
to the circle to which it is applied. 

Arcu, Diurnal, of the fun is'part of a circle parallel to the 
equator, defcribed by the fun in his courfe betwixt rifing 
and fetting. The half of this comprehended between the 
meridian and horizon, is called the /emidiurnal arch, and by 


Min. Length. Sec. Length. 
I 0.0902999 I 9.cos0048 
2 0.0005818 2 0.0000097 
3 0.0008727 3 0,0000145 
4 0.0011636 4 0.0000194 
5 0.0014544 5 0,0000242 
6 0.CO17453 6 0.0c00291 
7 0.0020362 a 0.00003 39 
ye atel 0.0023271 8 0.0000385 
ee) 0.0026180 9 0.0000436 
fe) 0.0029089 Ife) 0.0900485 
20 0.0058178 zo ©.0000970 
30 0.0087266 30 0.0001454 
40 0.0116355 40 0.0001939 
| 50 -O.01 45444 50 0.0002424 


means of this the time of his rifing and fetting is eafily afcer- 
tained. Tables of femidiurnal arcs may be found in moft of 
our aitronomical almanacs or epkemerides. The term is 
alfo applied to other celeftial bodies, as the planets and ftars. 
His nocturnal arch is of the fame kind, excepting that it is 
deferibed between his fetting and rifing. 

The latitude and elevation of the pole are meafured by 
an arch of the meridian ; and the longitude, by an arch of a 
parallel circle. 

Arcu of progreffion or diredion, is an arch of the ecliptic, 
which a planet feems to pafs over, when its motion is direét, 
or according to the order of the figns. 

Arcu of retrogradation, is anarch of the ecliptic, defcribed 
while a planet is retrograde, and moves contrary to the order 
of the figns, 

Arcu between the centers is an arch, as AI (Plate 1. Ajfiro- 
nomy, fig. 11.), palling from the center of the earth’s thadow, 
A, perpendicular to the moon’s orbit, OB, and meeting her 
center at the middle of an eclipfe. See Ecuirsz. 

If the aggregate of the arch between the centers AT, and 
the apparent femidiameter of the moon, be equal to the 
femiadiameter of the thadow, the eclipfe will be total with- 
out any duration ; if lefs, total with fome duration ; and if 
greater, yet lefs than the fum of the femidiameters of the 
moon and the fhadow, partial. 

Axcu of pofition, or angle of pofition, is the fame with the 
horary angle. See Position. 

Arcn of vifion is the fun’s depth below the horizon, at 
which a ftar, before hid in his rays, begins to appear again. 

Tapre 
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Taste exhibiting the Arch of Vifion of the Praners and 
Fixep Stars nearly. 


Fixed Stars. 


| 
Planets. | Magnitude (®) 
C2) at) I - 12 
Mercury, = 16) Oy 2 - 13 
Venus, - ee) 3 - 14 
Mars, - Ir 30 | 4 : BY 
Jupiter, - 10 0 || 5 - 16 
Saturn, - ‘ae Copal || ) - 17 


However, the quantity of this arch is not always the 
fame ; but varics with the latitude, declination, right afcen- 
fion or defcenfion, and diltance of any planet or flar. With 
re{peé& to Venus, it 1s fometimes reduced to nothing, as fhe 
is fometimes vifible when the fun is at a confiderable eleva- 
tion above the horizon. Ricciol. Alm. v. i. p. 42. 

Arcu, in Archite@ure, is a concave f{tructure, raifed or 
turned upon a mould, called the centering, in form of the 
arch of a curve, and ferving as the inward fupport of fome 
fuperitructure. Sir Henry Wotton fays, an arch is no- 
thing but a narrow. or contracted vault; and a vault isa 
dilated arch. 

Arches are ufed in large intercolumnations of f{pacious 
buildings ; in porticoes, both within and without temples ; 
in public halls, as ceilings, the courts of palaces, cloifters, 
theatres, and amphitheatres. ‘They are alfo ufed to cover 
the cellars in the foundation of houfes, and powder maga- 
zines ; alfo as buttreffes and counterforts to fupport large 
walls laid deep in the earth; for triumphal arches, gates, 
windows, &c. ; and, above all, for the foundatjons of bridges 
and aqueduéts, and they are fupported by piers, butments, 
&e. 

Arches are of feveral kinds, and are commonly denomi- 
nated from the figure or curve of them, as circular, ellipti- 
cal, cycloidal, catenary, &c. according to their curve, in 
the form of a circle, or ellipfis, cycloid, catenary, &c. 

There are alfo other denominations of circular arches, 
according to the different parts of a circle, or manner of 
placing them ; thus, 

Semicircular arches, which are thofe that make an exa& 
femicircle, having their center in the middle of the fpan or 
chord of the arch; called alfo by the French builders, per- 
fe& arches, and arches en plein centre. The arches of Wett- 
minfter bridge are femicircular. 

Scheme arches, or {kene, are thofe which are lefs than femi- 
circles, and are confequently flatter arches, containing 120 
or go or Go degrees; &c.; they are alfo called imperfect and 
Aiminifhed arches, 

Arches of the third and fourth point, or Gothic arches, 
or, as the Italians call them, di terzo and quatro acuto, be- 
caufe they always meet in an acute angle at top, confiit 
of two eccentric cireular arches meeting in an angle above, 
and are drawn from the divifon of the chord into three 
or four, or more parts at pleafure; of this kind are 
many of the arches in churches and other old Gothic 
buildings. 

Elliptical arches ufually confift of femiellipfes, and were 
formeriy much ufed inftead of mantle-trees in chimnies, and 
are now much ufed, from their bold and beautiful appear- 
ance, for many purpofes, particularly for the arches of a 
bridge, like that at Blackfriars, on account of their ftrength, 
beauty, convenience, and cheapnefs. 

Straight arches are thofe which have their upper and un- 
der edges parailel {traight lines inftead of curves; thefe are 
chiefly ufed over doors and windows, and have their ends 
and joints all pointing toward one common center. 


The term arch is peculiarly ufed for the fpace between 
two piers of a bridge, intended for the paflage of water, 
boats, &c. 

Arch of equilibration, is that which is in equil’brium in 
all its parts, having no tendency to break in any one part 
more than in another, and which is therefore fafer and 
ftronger than any other figure, the materials and all other 
circumitances being alike. 

An invefligation of the nature and property of arches of 
equilibration will be found in the following propofitions and 
examples : 

Problem I. (Plate VI. Architedure, fig. 3.) The nature 
of the curve ABD, forming an arch, being given to find the 
nature of the extrados or curve PSR, bounding the top of 
the wall APRD, fupported by that arch, by the preffure or 
weight of which wall all the parts of the arch are kept in equi- 
librio.—1ft. Let feveral equal right lines AB, BC, CD, &c. 
(fig. 2-) placedinavertical plane, be moveable round the angles 
A. B,C, D, &c. whilit the points A, G at the bafe remain 
fixed and immoveable ; through B, C, D, &c. draw the lines 
Bi, Cm, Dp, &c. perpendicular to the horizon, and complete 
the parallelogram Biz, and make C/= Bé, and complete 
the parallelogram C/ma. In like manner make Do = Cu or 
Im, Er = op, Ft = rs, and complete all the parallelograms in 
the figure as at fir{t. 2d. Let feveral weights which are 
to one another as the lines Bi, Cm, Dp, &c. lie refpeively 
on the points B, C, D, &c.: now the force Bi is equivalent 
to BA, Bé, aéting in the direGtions BA, BC; the force BA 
is deftroyed by the refiltance of the point A, but Bé en- 
deavours to move the point B towards C; in like manner the 
force CM is equivalent to C/ and Cz; the force Dp to Do, 
op, &c.; now the forces Bé, acting towards C, and C/, 
acting towards B, being equal by conftruétion, deftroy one 
another ; and in like manner the forces Cn and Do, Dg and 
Er, Ev and F¥, &c. deftroy one another ; and the point G, 
being fixed, it is manifeft the figure ABCD, &c. will not be 
moved by the incumbent weights Bi, Cm, Dp, &c. but all 
its parts will remain in equilibrio.—3d. The force BA : force 


Bé or C/ :: fine Z AiB or iBC : 5 7 lance 
or ine 7B or iBC : S, 2 AB: SAB: 


Likewife the force C/ : force Cn or 


it I 
:—< or—_—. 
SanC.  SERcE 


Do :: S.mCD or gDC: S. at 

qo Smee an PDE: Sah: ene an 

or ane: and fo on; whence it is plain, in general, that 

any a is as x Ei now fince Cm = a 
CH 

= a, therefore the force Cm is as 
S. BCx 


SeCh oc Sane he Now let the number of the 


lines AB, BC, CD, &c. be increafed and their lengths di- 
minifhed ad infinitum, that the figures may obtain the form of 
a curve, and the preffure will then a& on all parts of it ; and 
the angle BCx will then become the angle of conta&, and 
the fines of mCB and mCD become equal to the fine of 
mCx 4; therefore drawing the tangent An (fg. 3.), the preflure 
on any point A to preferve the equilibrium will be as the 
angle of contaé& at A dire&ly, and the fquare of the fine 
of the angle man reciprocally ; but the angle of contaé& is 
as the curvature, or reciprocally as the radius of curvature, 
therefore the preffure is reciprocally as that radius, and the 
{quare of the fine of thac angle mAn.—5. Cor. 1. Ifa weight 
like a wall zPSR, be incumbent on the arch ABD, ftand- 


ing 
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ing in a vertical plane, and all the parts kept in equilibrio, 
then the weight Ag, on any point A, is as the curvature at 
A dire&tly, and the cube of the fine of A TC reciprocally ; 
AT being a tangent at the point A, meeting the axis BC pro- 
ducedin T: for the weight on the given part of the arch is as 
( 
S‘ATC) 
column Aghris as Ag xX wr= Ag x Ar xS.ATC=Azg x 
S.ATC, becaufe Aris given; therefore Ag x S.ATCisas 


C being the curvature at A, and the weight of the 


S.ATC)> 


librio. 


and Ag as ;, to keep the parts in equi- 


Cc 
S.ATC] 
If R be the radius of curvature in 

I 
ieee — x, AC = y, BA = =z, thenAg is as 
where % is conflant; for 2: j :: AT: AC s: radii : 
Ss. ATC = =; therefore Ag = ition and R may be 


Cor. 2. 


——Cor. 3. 


A, then the weight Ag is as 


Ee 


? 


Rix 
found by fuppofing either x or j given. If x be given, 
Ss ie Oe rage 
ee —, therefore Ag is as a x aia! = 
— x7 - 2 
— 5 


Problem II. The nature of the curve ABD (fg. 3.) 
being given for the figure of an arch to find the height Ag 
of the wall infifting thereon, at every point A, fo that all 
the parts fhall remain in equilibrio. Draw the ordinate AC, 
and let BC = x, AC = y, Arch BA = 2, BS the height 
of the wall at the vertex = a, R = rad. curvature in A, 
draw the tangent AT, which will be found from the nature 
of the curve; find the S. angle ATC; then take Ag as 


I 
——————— for the height. 
R x SATU)? _ 
Example I. Let AB (fg. 4.) be the arch of a circle, 
radius = r, BC = x, cof. BC = c, BS = a, thence = S. 


ATC, whence Ag is as 


I ‘ 2 
or as — which at B is 
noe a 


Ag 


Then as rad. r: 


I Tt I 
—., therefore — : — :: a: 
as = 3 


3 
a. LetBO= 
c 
ON, BS = a, (fg. 4.). cof, BA = c:: 
3 Q3 3 
BO : CO and r?: c3 :: BO? : CO’, where eae peed 


2 CO. 8 

aBO*_ BS x BO} 
=o Cor Ag = BS whenCO= BO, 
and when CO = a, Ag is infintte; hence S¢M is a curve 
running up to an infinite height towards M, the perpendicu- 
lar NM being an afymptote to it, and the curve is as 
accurately as reprefented in the figure, when the thick- 
nefs BS at the top is about 1-1oth of the fpan diameter. 
But if acirculararch, and aright line at the top was neceffarily 
required, the proportion of BS to the radius BO may be 
found, fo as the arch may be nearly in equilibrium thus: 
—When Sg is a right line, then SQ in the figure muft be 
nothing, or rather when the curve crofles the horizon- 
tal line, then 3Q_ is equal ta nothing. Now to find that 


ar? BS x BO; 


point from the general equation : A g = =), CQamn 


BS x BO? art ar? 
==——-—.. P my Pe —_ = = 
ena yt en ee, SAS 
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= x + a when the curve croffes the horizontal line, whence 
ar? — axr—x\? = xx r—x, and by divifion a= = x r=)? 
re—r—x}? 
Now this value of a or BS evidently becomes = 0, when 
the arch confilts of the whole femicircle ; but when the 
arch is lefs than the femicircle, a will have a finite value; 
and between 60 and 129 degrees, many arches of equili- 
bration of a certain thicknefs at the top may be found. 
Thus, if the half arch contain 30 degrees, then @ will be 
= 3r very nearly. And if BA was an arch of ag 
degrees, then a or BS = 4 of the {pan nearly. Farther, if 
BA were 55 degrees, then a= .0992r, which is between 
the fixteenth and feventeenth part of the fpan or chord; 
fo that in each of thefe cafes, the points A and B would 
be in equilibrium ; but then about the middle parts between 
Band A, or rather nearer to B than to A, the materials 
fhould be a little lighter than at B and A, and the exact 
proportion in which their gravity fhould be diminifhed, 
might be eafily found by calculation: thus, in the firft cafe 
in particular (jig. 5.) the fpecific gravity of the materials 
in the middle of the arch between B and A, that is, at 15 
degrees from By, fhould be to that at B or A, as 278 to 284; 
which is but a very inconfiderable decreafe, and may be 
very well negleéted. Inthe firft two cafes, the thicknefs 
at the top would be too much; but in this latter one, when 
the whole arch is 110 degrees, the thicknefs is but juit 
about that which the beft architeéts now allow, and in 
greater arches the thicknefs would become too little; fo 
that an arch of nearly about 110 degrees is the only part 
of a circle that can be ufed with much propriety. 
Example II. Let NAB (fg. 6.) be an ellipfis, = NO, 
the femitran[verfe parallel to the horizon, r= BO the femi: 
conjugate, BC= x, CA= y, BS = a; then by the nature 


: SSS5 t .-—— 
of the ellipfe,r:¢:: /2arx —x*:y= —V 2rx—x*shence 


*X x r—x ai — trx? b kj : 

= i a = SS DY Making’ 
ce AV arx—x? arx—x2 

— xy : trx x 

conftant. Then Ag = =F? xQsiae= uss 


P ars — 


r 


=; but when x = 9, this ex-. 
I PX r—x 


Q f 

preflion becomes a=S and thenQ = <, confequently 
r 3 BS x BO? 5 . 

=ax al ace , the fame as in the circle ;- 


but the elliptic arch may take a ftraight line at top bet- 
ter than the circular one, when the longer axis is hori. 
zontal, becaufe the arch is flatter, or of a lefs curvature ; 
and worte than the circular, when the fhorter axis. is hori- 
zontal. 

For the convenience of thofe readers who may not be 
acquainted with the fluxionary or algebraical. expreffions, 
we fhall give the calculation in numbers for the two laft 
kinds of arches, viz. the circular and elliptical. Let ABD- 
(fig. 5.) be afegment of a circle of 110° whofe chord or 
fpan AD may be 100, then the verfed fine CB will be 26 
nearly, and the radius AO or BO. 61.04 nearly. Take 
BS = 6.05, which will be a little lefs than the 16th part 


Ac} 

of the {pan AD, then 
P Cor 
height AG. Firlt fuppofe BC equal 5, and CO = 56.04,. 
then AG, the height of the wall from the arch to the top, 
will be equal to 6.05 multiplied by 61.04 cubed and Se 


x BS will be equal to the 
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by 56.04, cubed equal to 7.8248: if BC be equal to ro, 
AG will be equal to 10.368, and fo on, whatever number 
BC be taken. 
For the ellipfis, let NABD (fg. 6.) be an ellipfis with 
the longer axis NH horizontal and femitran{verfe NO = 
48.29 femi-conjugate BO = 41,04 feet: then if we fup- 
pofe AD to be the {pan of the arch ABD, its height BC 
will be 30 feet; and when AD = 83 nearly, let BS be 
taken = 6 feet. ‘Then the generai equation for any height 
BS x BO’ 


AG of the wall is ——~——. 


CO: Suppofe BC = 1o, then 


as 2 6 X 41.04 
CO = 31.04, and AG in this cafe is equal to ay 


6x 41.04) 


21.04)" 
= 44.53, and by cubing the value of CO for a denominator 
to the conftant numerator, 6 x 41.04)3, the value of AG 
in every point of the arch may be readily found. 

For the method of determining the figure of the extra- 
dos of the parabola, hyperbola, and catenarian, fee Dr. 
Hutton’s Principles of Bridges, feé&t. 2. from page 31 to 

o. Emerfon’s Mifcellanies, p. 156, &c. 

Problem III. Having the form of the extrados given to 
find the intrados; that is, having given the form of the 
line bounding the top of a wall fupported by an arch, to 
find the figure of that arch, fo that by the preflure of the 
fuperincumbent wall, the whole may remain in equilibrium, 
When the extrados is an horizontal line, Dr. Hutton and 
Mr. Emerfon have both determined the nature of the curve, 
and calculated tables for conftructing it, where the height, 
the {pans and the thicknefs at the crown are given. Dr. 
Hutton fuppofes the fpan NH = 100, height BO = 40, 
and the thicknefs BE at the crown = 6. Put aor BE 
= 6, h or NO= OH = 50, and r or BO= 40, x= BC, 
y = AC, (fg. 7-) The equation of the curve is thus 
exprefled : 


= 13.86; again fuppofe BC = 20, then AG = 


atx+ V2ax+x? 


a 


hyp. log. of 


atr+ ./2ar+ Pr 


y=h x hyp. log. of —— . Then the cor- 


a 


refponding values of ED and DA, or horizontal and verti- 
¢al lines, will be as in this table. 


TABLE for conftruding the curve of equilibration. 


Value | Value of || Value Value of || Value | Value of 
bf DE.| AD. |oF DE] AD. fof DEJ AD. 
fo) 6.000 21 10.381 36 21.774 
2 6.035 22 10.858 37 22.948 
4 6.144 2 11.368 38 24.190 
6 6.324 24 If.Q1r |} 39 25.505 
8 6.580 25 12.489 40 26.894 
10 6.914 26 13.106 4I 28.364 
12 7-330 27 13-761 2 29.919 
ies Sioa he 23 | 14.457 43 | 31.563 
14 | 7-834 29 | 15.199 44 | 33-209 
15 5.120 30 15-980 45 35-135 
16 8.430 31 16.811 46 37-075 
17 8.766 32 17.693 47 39-126 
18 9.168 33 18.627 48 41.293 
19 9-517 34 19.617 49 43-581 
20 9.934 35 20.665 50 46.c00 


The chief properties of arches of different curves may be 
feen in fe&t. 2. of Dr. Hutton’s ‘ Principles of Bridges,’? 
above eee: It there appears that none, except the me- 
chanical curve of the arch o equilibration, can admit of a 
horizontal line at top ; that this arch is of a form both grace- 
ful and convenient, as it may be made higher or lower at 
pleafure, with the fame {pan or opening ; that all other arches 
require extrados that are curved, more or lefs, either up- 
wards or downwards: of thefe, the elliptical arch ap- 
proaches the neareft to that of equilibration for ftrength 
and convenience ; and it is alfo the beft form for moft 
bridges, as it can be made of any height to the fame 
fpan, its hanches being at the fame time fufliciently ele- 
vated above the water, even when it is very flat at top. El- 
liptical arches alfo appear bolder and lighter, are more uni- 
formlyi{trong, andfare much cheaper than molt others, as they 
require lefs materials and labour. Of the other curves, the 
cycloidal arch is next in quality to the elliptical one for 
thefe properties, and laitly the circle. As to the others, 
the parabola, hyperbola, and catenary, they are quite in- 
admiffible in bridges that confilt of feveral arches; but 
may, in fome cafes, be employed for a bridge of one fingle 
arch which may be intended to rife very high, as in fuch 
cafes they are not much loaded at the hanches. The weight 
of the arch, the preflure on the abutment, &c. &c. will all 
be confidered under the article Brince. 

Arcu, in Building, is a number of ftones placed to- 
gether over a hollow {pace, in the form of fome curve, as a 
part of a circle, of an ellipfis, a parabola, hyperbola, &c., 
having the joints fo formed, that it is fupported without 
falling, by the piers or abutments from which it f{prings. 
Of circular and elliptical arches, fome confift of femicircles 
or femiellipfes, others are compofed of fegments of thefe 
curves. 

Arches are chiefly ufed for bridges, entrances to cities and 
large buildings, and in general for the covering of any very 
large opening in walls; as alfo for fmaller apertures, as 
doors, windows, &c. “ . 

The decoration of arches is various according to the na- 
ture and deflination of the building, but it generally con- 
fits of mouldings furrounding the curve, called an ar- 
chivolt. : 

For the application of arches to particular purpofes, fee 
Bripce, Triumphal arcu, Gare, Door, Window, 
Dome, Vautr. 

Axcu, triumphal, is a gate or paflage into a city, built of 
ftone or marble, and magnificently adorned with archi- 
teGture, fculpture, infcriptions, &c. ferving not only to 
adorn a triumph at the return from a victorious expe- 
dition, but alfo to preferve the memory of the conqueror 
to polterity. 

Thefe arches were at firft very fimple, being built of 
brick, fuch as that of Romulus; or of roughly hewn ftone, 
as that of Camillus ; and they were alfo for a long time of a 
femicircular figure, and hence called “ fornices”? by Cicero. 
In procefs of time they acquired a greater degree of mag- 
nificence ; and they were conftruéted of the fineft marble, 
and of a fquare figure, with a larged arched gate in the 
middle, and two {mall ones on each fide, adorned with 
columns and ftatues, and various figures executed in 
feulpture. From the vault of the middle gate hung {mall 
winged images of victory, with crowns in their hands, 
which they let down on the victor’s head as he paffed in 
triumph. This kind of magnificence commenced under the 
firft emperors; fo that Pliny (H. N. xxxiv. 6. § 12.) calls it 
“ noviclum invyentum.” During the time of the republic, 
arches were appropriate to generals who obtained victories 

over 
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ever the enemies of Rome; and none were erefted in 
honour of the dead. But when Auguftus became emperor, 
this was one fpecies of adulation that was rendered him ; 
and the Roman fenate propofed to him to have a triumphal 
arch ercéted in honour of Nero Drufus who died in Ger- 
many. He approved the propofal; and an arch of marble, 
adorned with trophies, was ereéted on the Via Appia. 
Caligula was the fecond on whom this honour was conferred 
after his death by the Pifans, to whom he had fent a colony. 
Germanicus was the third. This honour was afterwards 
extended to women; which Dion confiders as an evidence 
of the degeneracy and fervility of the Romans: it was 
granted to Livia after her deceafe. 

Antiquarians have reckoned 36 triumphal arches in Rome. 
The mott celebrated of the ancient arches now remaining at 
Rome, are thofe of Titus, of Septimius Severus, and of 
Conftantine ; of which we have figures given us by Des 
Godetz. 

The arch of Titus, placed between the forum and the 
colifeum, was erected, as fome have thought, by the fe- 
nate and Roman people, to Titus and his father Vef- 
pafian, in honour of their vi€tories ; but it was more pro- 
bably dedicated to Titus after his death and apotheofis, as 
the epithet ‘ divo,” applied to him in the infcription ftill 
extant, fuggefts; and its chief defign feems to have been 
to commemorate the conqueft of Judza, and the deftruGion 
of Jerufalem. The frieze of this arch, which is of the 
Compofite order, is fupported by two columns, and 
upon it is reprefented the triumphant proceffion of Titus, 
including a figure of the river Jordan, with captives and 
animals, as well as inflruments of facrifice. in fculpture. On 
the inner fides of the arch are two baffo-relievos, one of 
which exhibits the emperor drawn in his triumphal car by 
four horles ; the li¢iors accompany the chariot ; and victory 
follows, holding in her left band a branch of palm, and in 
her right hand a crown of laurel over his head: the horfes 
are conducted by a figure reprefenting the city of Rome, 
with a helmet and fpear ; and fhe is followed by magiltrates, 
&c. bearing branches of laurel. The other bas-relief re- 
prefents the table of fhew-bread, the trumpets, the golden 
candletticks with feven branches, the tables of the law, the 
ark of the covenant, and other utenfils, brought as {poils by 
the conqueror from the temple of Jerufalem. 

The arch of Septimius Severus was erected by the Roman 
people, as the infcription intimates, in honour of his victory 
over the Parthians and other barbarous nations, that were ene- 
mies of Rome. Thisarch ftands near the back part of the ca- 
pitol; and though itis much funk in the earth and mutilated, 
feveral baffo-relievos are itill diftinguifhhable. On the two 
fides of the vault of the grand arch are two winged victories 
bearing trophies, two gemi with perfumes, flowers, and 
fruits, fymbolical of the provinces fubdued by Severus, and 
four rivers. Eight fluted columns, of the Corintlian order, 
fupport the frieze that bears the infcription. A {taircafe 
of marble !ed to its fummit, on which were placed Caracalla 
with his father and brother, in a triumphal chariot drawn by 
fix horfes, and at their fides ranks of foldiers who accom- 
panied the trumph. The infcription imports that this 
arch was ereSted in honour of Marcus Aurelius, as well as 
of S. Severus, ‘¢in acknowledgment of the reltoration of the 
fafety of the fate, and the agygrandizement of the Roman 
empire, by their valour and eminent virtues.’’ 

The arch of Conttantine fubfitts almoft entire, and is by 
much the finett of the three. It was ereéted by the fenate and 
Roman people in honour of Conftantine after his victory over 
Maxentius, and {tands in the Appian Way at the junction of 
the Coelian and Palatine mounts. ‘The infcription on both 
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fides of the architrave imports, that it was dedicated * to 
the emperor Czfar Flavius Conftantine Augultus, the 
greatelt, the pious, and the happy; becaufe, by a divine 
impulfe, the greatnels of his courage, and the aid of his 
army, he avenged the republic by his jut arms, and, at the 
fame time, refcued it from the tyrant and his whole faétion.”’ 
On one fide of the arch are the words ‘* Liberatori urbis,”’ 
to the deliverer of the city ; and on the other, “ Fundatori 
quietis,” to the founder of public tranquillity, Antiquarians 
have obferved that fome of the baflo-relievos, and other 
carvings upon this arch, appear to have been borrowed 
fron the forum of Trajan, and that they rcprefent that 
emperor’s victories over the Dacians. This was the cafe 
with refpe& to the eight mutilated flatues, whofe heads 
Lorenzo de Medicis broke off aud conveyed away to Flo- 
rence. This theft might not, perhaps, have been fo 
notorious to pofterity, if the artifts of Conftantine’s time 
had not added fome figures which make the fraud apparent, 
and by their manifeit inferiority evince the great decline of 
the arts in the interval between the reigns of thofe emperors. 
Although the decree for ereéting this arch was, without 
doubt, pafled immediately after the defeat of Maxentius, it 
appears from the monument itfelf, that the building was not 
finifhed and dedicated till the tenth year of Conitantine’s 
reign, or the year of Chrift 315 or 316. 

Triumphalarches were not confinedto Romeanditsenvirons. 
Two arches, with ftatues of the natural fize, were ereCted on 
the Flaminian way, one on the bridge of Tiber, and the other 
at Rimini, in honour of Auguitus, who made this way from 
Rome to Rimini ; and another arch was con{truéted on the 
fummit of mount St. Bernard in the Alps, in honour of the 
victory which Auguftus obtained over the inhabitants of thele 
mountains. The triumphal arch of Ancona was ereéted in 
honour of Trajan, the emprefs Plotina and her fifter Mar- 
ciana. One of the gates of Orange is a triumphal arch of 
C. Marius, fuppofed to have been ereéted in honour of the 
victory obtained by him and Catulus over the Teutones, 
Cimbri, and Ambrones. The gates, Peyro at Montpelier, 
and of St. Dents, St. Martin, and St. Antoine, at Paris, may 
alfo be reckoned triumphal arches of the moderns. 

In China, triumphal arches are very numerous. They 
are erefied not only in all the cities, but on the mountains 
and eminences along the roads ; and were originally defigned 
for the commemoration of their illuftrious heroes, fuch as 
princes, generals, philofophers, and minifters of flate. 
The number is computed to exceed 1100, among which 
there are nearly 200 of exquifite beauty and grandeur. 
Some few, lefs noble and beautiful, are erected to their moft 
diftinguifhed females. The height of thefe arches is com- 
monly between 20 and 25 feet, and they are decorated with 
fizures of men, beails, aud birds, placed in various attitudes, 
feftoons and other ornaments, which are but indifferently 
carved ; but in fome the relievos are fo bold, that they feem 
to be feparated from the work. 

Arcu, Mural. See Mura. 

Arcu, in the Scripture Hijiory. See-Ark. 

Arc, or Arco, in Geography, a {mall town of Germany 
in the Tyrol, feated on the Sarca, with a citadel ftanding on 
a mountain. It is the capital of a country, founded in 1413 
by the emperor Sigifmund. Iz is diltant fix leagues fouth- 
welt from Trent, and twelve north-weft from Verona. 

Arcnu, or Arcui, formed of agyn, beginning, whence 
wexS-, princeps, chief, is alfo a term without any meaning of 
itfeif, but which becomes very fignificant in compolition 
with other words; as it heightens and exaggerates them ; 
and has the force of a fuperlative, to ihew the greateit 
degree or eminence of any thing. 
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Thus we fay, arch-treafurer, arch-angel, arch-bifhop, arch- 
heretic, &c. to denote fuch as have a pre-eminence over 
others. So alfo arch-fool, arch-rogue, &c. to exprels folly 
and knavery in the utmolt degree 

In Englifh, we ufvally cut off the final i, from archi, 
though with very ill effeet, as the words with which it is 
joined found much harfher on that account, than they 
would do, were it preferved entire, as it 1s in molt other 
languages. 

ARCHABIS, in Ancient Geography, a river of Afia, in 
the territory of Colchis, which, according to Arrian, dif- 
charges itfelf into the Euxine fea. 

ARCHAD, or Accuap, was built by Nimrod after he 
had founded Babylon, from which it was not far diftant. 
Bochart fuppofes that it was feated on the banks of the 
Argad, which pafled by the walls of Sitace ; and indeed he 
fuggetts that thefe were the fame city under different names. 

ARCHADIAPOLIS, an epifcopal city of Afia, men- 
tioned in the fifth council cf Conttantinople. 

ARCHAEA, the name of a city of Afia, in the diftri& of 
Eolis, according to Paufanias. 

ARCHAOGRAPHIA, the art of defcribing or ex- 
plaining antiquities. See ANTIQUE. 

ARCHAZ:OPOLIS, a city of Afia Minor, in Ionia, 
according to Pliny, in whofe time it was deftroyed, after 
having been often rebuilt. It was alfo called Cobe, Sipylum, 
and Lebade. 

Arcuopotts, a town of the territory of Colchis, and 
metropolis of Lazica, feated, fays Procopius, on a barren 
hill, and watered by a river that flowed from an adjacent 
mountain. 

ARCHEOTA, a keeper of ancient records. 

ARCHEUS. See ArcueEus. 

ARCHAISM, properly denotes a phrafe or diction now 
obfolete and out of ufe, though anciently deemed good, or 
paflable. 

Arcuaism, etymologic, archaifimus etymologicus, is when 
either an obfolete word, declenfion, or conjugation, is ufed. 

ArcuaisM, fyntadic, archaifmus fyntadicus, is an unufual 
and obfolete con{truétion in difcourfe. 

ARCHAMA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Cap- 
padocia, in the ftate of Cilicia, according to Ptolemy. 

ARCHANDROPOLIS, a city of Egypt, according to 
Herodotus and Stephan. Byz.; but not mentioned by 
Ptolemy, and probably not exifting in his time. 

ARCHANGEL, compounded of the Greek epyos, 
prince, and ayferos, engel, an intelleCtual fubfiance or angel, 
placed in the ninth order among the bleffed fpirits which 
compofe the celeftial nieRARCHY. See ANGEL. 

The fcripture (fays lord King, Prim. Church. p. 73.) men- 
tions but two orders of angels ; viz. archangels, prefiding 
over the angels ; and the angels, obeying and attending on 
the archangels. Indeed, we have no account in {cripture 
but of one exalted fpirit, anciently ftyled archangel (fee 
1 Theff. iv. 16.) ; though it is not improbable that as there 
are different degrees of glory in the celeftial ftate, there may 
be different ranks, and correfponding denominations and 
offices among thefe fuperior beings. 

ARCHANGEL, in Botany. See Lamium. 

ARCHANGEL, Jaum-leaved. See MeritrTis. 

ARCHANGEL, yellow. See GALEOPSISs. 

ARCHANGEL, in Geography, a fea-port town of Ruffia, 
and capital of the government to which it gives name. 
This government is bounded on the north by the Frozen 
Ocean, on the eaft by the government of Tobolfk, on the 
fouth by the governments of Olonetz and Vologda, 
and on the weit by the White Sea and the dominions of 
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Sweden. Tt was formerly included in the government of 
Vologda, but feparated by a late partition of Catharine I], 
Accordingly it contains 7 diftri€ts ; viz. Archangel, on the 
Dvina, about 70 vertts from its mouth ; Kolmogori, on the 
Dvina; Schenkurfk, on the river Vaga; Piney, on the 
right fide of the Dyina, where the river Pinega falls into it ; 
Onega, on the river Onega, in Ruffian Lapland ; Kola, on 
the river Kola, near the bay of Kola, in the Frozen Ocean 5 
and Mefen, on the river Mefen, falling into the Frozen Sea, 
The town of Archangel is feated on the river Dvina, near 
its mouth, where it forms the gulph of Archangel in the 
White Sea. It was difcovered in 1553, on occalion of the 
firlt enterprize of the Mnglifh for opening a trade with 
Ruffia, by Richard Chancellor, who, under Sir Hugh 
Willuzhby, bad the command of a {mall fleet of 13 thips, 
deftined for difcovering a north-caft pafflage to China ard 
India. “lwo of thefe fhips were forced by flrefs of weather 
into the bay of the river Arzina, in Rufflan Lapland ; and 
Sir Hugh Willughby, together with both crews, were 
frozen to death. Chancellor, difcovering the country bor= 
dering on the White Sea, landed near the mouth of the 
Dvina, in a bay which he denominated the bay of St. Ni- 
cholas, from a convent near the prefent port otf Archangel. 
Soon after this, the tzar Ivan Vaflilievitch II. caufed the 
harbour of the Archangel Michael to be conftruéted ; 
granted feveral privileges to the Englifh nation; and thus 
grew up at length the trading port Archangel: the com- 
merce foon increafed, and with fome occafional interrup- 
tions, Archangel continued the fole port for the exports 
and imports of Ruffia, until the building of St. Peterfburg, 
when Peter the Great removed the commerce of the White 
Sea, to the havens of the Baltic. From 1691 to 1701, the 
exports, on a yearly average, amounted to the value of 
112,251 pounds fterling ; whereas the imports from Eng- 
land were eflimated at only 58,884 pounds fterling. The 
revenue of the crown at Archangel amounted annually to’ 
about 100,009 rubles ; a fum which, according to the value 
of money at that time, may be deemed very confiderable. 
The principal articles of export were then potafhes, caviar, 
tallow, wax, hides, hemp, feathers, tar, yarn, beef, rhu- 
barb, filk (probably Chinefe and Perfian), cork, bacon, 
cordage, furs, briltles, &c. all rough commodities. In 
1752, Elizabeth again reftored the ancient immunities of 
Archangel ; and its prefent trade is not inconfiderable. To. 
the former articles of exportation, feveral others of import- 
ance are added, fuch as corn, linfeed, iron, flax, train-oil, 
fail-cloth, and other coarfe linens, tobacco, &c. This port 
fupplies the government of Archangel, and part of thofe 
of Nifhnei-Novogorod, and Cafan, with European com- . 
modities, and draws in exchange from thofe parts corn, 
flax, hemp, coarfe ‘linen, cordage, fails, maitts, tallow, 
which are moftly conveyed by the Dvina: and it alfo forms 
a principal communication with the northern and weltern 
parts of Siberia, whence fur-fkins and iron are procured. 
A fhip goes every year from Archangel to winter at Spitz- 
bergen ; and at leaft one frequently goes to Novaya Zemlia, 
for the benefit of the fifhery. 

From a ftatement of the port-duties, given by Mr. Tooke’ 
for 1775, it appears that the imports. of Archangel 
amounted to 281,747 rubles, 63 kop; its exports to. 
1,367,926 rubles, 382 kop; and duties to-144,961 rubles, 
844 kop. The watcr of the fea near Archangel is fo. 
briny, that quantities of fea-falt are prepared from it ;, 
though that of the White Seain general contains propor-. 
tionably but little falt. The fifhery here, and on other 
parts of this fea, is very confiderable, particularly of ftock- 
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dock-yards of Archangel are not in the town, but at the 
diftance from it of five verfts, on an ifland in the Dvina, 
named Solombol, which is pretty large, and inhabited by 
people belonging to the yards. The fhips are built in docks, 
and then launched from the ftocks ; and the timber of which 
they are conftruéted is that of the larch-tree, which is very 
cheap: a quantity fufficient for a fhip of 60 guns cofts 
there, if carefully and honeftly purchafed, fomewhat more 
than 3000 rubles. The oak timber, which is ufed for par- 
ticular parts of the veflel, is brought thither from the pre- 
cinéts of Cafam 

In the government of Archangel, and particularly in the 
fouthern parts, the breeding of cattle is carried on with great 
fuccefs ; and every where about the town there is a fine 
breed of large cows, brought originally from Holland, and 
which are not found in the leaft to degenerate. In the diftrict 
of Archangel is alfo found a good kind of poney, fleet and 
hardy ; but the genuine breed begins to be rare. 

Mr. Coxe informs us, that the moft honelt and intelligent 
perfons of the mercantile and trading order among the 
Roffians are the inhabitants of Archangel and its environs : 
molt of them are able to read, write, and calt accounts: 
many of them are much employed at Peterfburg by the 
members of the Britifh faGtory, to fuperintend their ware- 
houfes, and they have the general chara€ter of induftrious 
and faithful fervants. This ingenious traveller traces the 
diftinguifhing charaéter.of the inhabitants of Archangel and 
its environs, to this town’s having been, during a confider- 
able period, the great emporium of Ruffia; fo thar many 
of them, being conneted with foreign merchants, who re- 
quired great. exa¢inefs in their dealings, were gradually 
trained to bufinefs. By a kind of local enthufiaim, and 
traditional inftruétion, they have continued to diftinguifh 
themfelves among their countrymen, by acquiring the rudi- 
ments of arithmetic, and by a diligent difcharge of their 
oa Archangel is fituated in N. lat. 64° 34’. E. long. 

ie 55 
. ARCHANGELICA, in Botany. See ANGELICA. 

ARCHANGELICE, in Entomology, a {pecies of 
Aputs, found on the plant Angelica Archangelica, and 
defcribed by Scopoli: it is black; beak and abdomen green- 
ih. Gmelin. 

ARCHANGELSKOL, in Geography, atown of Siberia, 

in the government of Irkutzk, at the conflux of the Tangvi 
and the Oka, 116 miles north-eaft of Udinik. N. lat. 55° 
20’. E. long. 101° 44’. 
_ ARCHARD, in Commerce, a kind of green fruit, pick- 
led in vinegar, and much valued throughout the Eait Indies. 
. The bet are thofe brought from Perfia, in bottles, much 
like {mall cucumbers among us. 

ARCHASIA, in Z£ntomology, a {pecies of Paritio 
found in Java. The wings are dentated, brown, with a 
common fulvous band, the firft half of which is blue on the 
anterior wings. Gmelin. OJ/. This author is indebted to 
Fabricius for his defcription, and by him this {pecies is called 
Arcuesis. It is the fame fize as Papilio Atalanta. 

ARCHBISHOP, Arcureriscopus, a metropolitan 

prelate, having feveral fuffragan bifhops under him. 
_ Archbifhops were not known in the Ea(t till about the 
year 320; and though there were fome foon afier this who 
had the title, yet that was only a perfonal honour, by which 
the bifhops of confiderable cities were diftinguifhed. It was 
not till of late that. archbifhops became metropolitans, and 
had fuffragans under them, : 

_Athanalius appears to be the firft who ufed the title arch- 
bifhop, which he gave occafionally to his predeceffor. 
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Gregory Nazianzen, in like manner, gave it to Athanafius ; 
not that either of them was entitled to any jurifdiction, or 
any precedence, in virtue of it. 

Among the Latins, Ifidore Hifpalenfis is the firft that 
fpeaks of archbifhops. He diftinguifhes four orders or de- 
grees in the ecclefiaftical hierarchy, viz. patriarchs, arch- 
bifhops, metropolitans, and bifhops. 

In the fourth century, when Conftantine the Great mo- 
delled the ecclefiaftical government according to the civil, 
new gradations of eminence and rank were introduced 
among the bifhops, correfponding to thofe that were efla- 
blifhed in the ftate. Before this period, three prelates feem 
to have enjoyed a certain degree of pre-eminence above the 
reft of the epifcopal order; thefe were the bifhops of Rome, 
Antioch, and Alexandria ; and to thefe the bifhop of Con- 
ftantinople was added, when the imperial refidence was 
transferred to that city. ‘Thefe four prelates anfwered to the 
four pretorian prefeéts created by Conftantine ; and it is 
poffible that in this century they were diftinguifhed by the 
Jewith title of patriarchs. After thefe followed the exarchs, 
who had the infpeétion over feveral provinces, and anfwered 
to the appointment of certain civil officers who bore the 
fame rule. In a lower clafs were the metropolitans, who 
had only the govefnment of one province, under whom were 
the archbifhops, whofe infpe€tion was confined to certain 
diftri€ts; but in this gradation the bifhops brought up the 
rear. Mofh. Eccl. Hilt. v. i. ps 349. See Bisuop. 

ARCHBISHOPRICK, Arcuiepiscopatus, the dig- 
nity of archbifhop, or the province under his jurifdi¢tion. 

There are now two archbifhopricks in Engiand ; viz. of 
Canterbury and York ; the prelates whereof are called pri- 
mates, and metropolitans ; with this only difference, that the 
former is called primate of a// England, and the latter, fim- 
ply, primate of England. 

The latter yields likewife in prerogative and jurifdiction to 
the former. The archbifhoprick of York extends over the 
counties of Northumberland, Durham, Cumberland, Wett- 
moreland, Chefhire, Lancafhire, and the ifle of Man, befides 
its proper and peculiar diocefe of the greateft part of York- 
fhire and Nottinghamfhire. That of Canterbury compre- 
hends the other counties, and has its peculiar diocefe, being 
a great part of Kent. The archiepifcopai office is rather a 
dignity than a jurifdiGtion ; and the primates rarely interfere 
in any diocefes except their own. They are appointed ‘by 
the king, in the fame manner as the bifhops, by what is 
called a *‘ congé d’elire.”” 

The archbifhop, befide the infpe&tion of the bifhops and 
inferior clergy in the province over which he prefides, ex- 
ercifes epifcopal jurifdi@tion in his own diocefe. As arch- 
bifhop, he, upon receipt of the king’s writ, cails the bifhops 
and clergy of his province to meet in convocation; but he 
cannot aflemble them without the king’s writ. ‘To him all 
appeals are made from inferior jurifdiétions within his pro- 
vince; and, as an appeal lies from the bishops in perfon to 
him in perfon, fo it alfo lies from the confiltory courts of 
each diocefe to his archiepifcopal court. He is guardian of 
the {piritualities of any vacant fee in his ( «vince, as the 
king is of the temporalities ; and exercifes ecthefiafiical jurif- 
diGion in it. He is entitled to prefent by lapfe to ail the 
ecclefiattical livings in the difpofal of his diocefan bifhops, if 
not filled within fix months. He has likewife a cuflomary 
prerogative upon confecrating a bifhop, to name a clerk or 
chaplain to be provided for by fuch bifhop ; in licu of which 
it is now ufual to accept an option. He is faid to be en- 
throned when vefted in the archbifhoprick ; whereas bifhops 
are faid to be inflalled. 
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by death, deprivation for any grofs aud notorious crime, 
arid refignation, which, on the part of an archbiihop, mutt 
be made to the king himfelf. When an archispifcopal fee 
is vacant, the dean and chapter are the fpiritual guardians, 
ever fince the office of prior of Canterbury was abolithed at 
the reformation, 

The archbifhop of Canterbury had anciently, viz. till the 
year 1152, jurifdiction over Iveland as well as England, and 
was {tyled a patriarch, and fometimes alterius orli- papa, and 
orbis Britanntci pontifex. Matters were done and recorded in 
his name thus, anno pontificatus nofiri primo, Kc. The firft 
archbifhop of Canterbury was Auttin, appointed by king 
Ethelbert, on his converfion to Chriftianity, about the year 
508. He was alfo /egatus natus. See Lecate. He even 
enjoyed fome fpecial marks of royalty ; as to be patron of a 
bifhoprick, which he was of Rocheiler; aad to make knights, 
coin monies, &c.—He is ftill the fick peer of England, and 
the next to the royal family ; having precedence of all dukes, 
and all great officers of the crown. It is his privilege, by 
cuitom, to crown the kings and queens of this kingdom. 
He may retain and qualify eigit chaplains; whereas a duke 
is by ftatute allowed only fix. 

~He has, by common law, the power of probate of wills 
and teitaments, and granting Jetters of adminiltration. 

He has alfo (by ftat. 25 Pies VIII. c. 21) a power to 
grant licences and difpenfations in all cafes formerly fued for 
in the court of Rome, and not repugnant to the law of 
God. He accordingly iffues fpecial licences to marry, to 
hold two livings, &c.; and he exercifes the right of con- 
ferring degrees. 

He is addreffed with the title of Grace, and Alo/? Reve- 
rend Father in God ; and writes himfelf by Divine Providence ; 
whereas bifhops only ufe by Divine Permiffion. 

He alfo holds feveral courts of judicature ; as court of 
arches, court of audience, prerogative court, and court of 
peculiars. 

The archbifhop of York has the like rights in his pro- 
vince, as the archbifhop of Canterbury. He has precedence 
of all dukes not of the royal blood ; and of all officers of 
ftate, except the lord high chancellor. He has alfo the 
right of a count palatine over Hexambhire. 

The frit archbifhop of York was Paulinus, appointed by 
pope Gregory about the year 622. He had formerly jurif- 
diction over all the bifhops of Scotland; but in the year 
1470, pope Sextus the IV. created the bifhop of St. An- 
drews, archbifhop and metropolitan of all Scotlard. 

ARCH-BUTLER, Arcuipincerna, the great butler 
or fkinker of the empire. 

The king of Bohemia is archbutler: and his bufinefs as 
fuch is to prefent the firft cup at an imperial entertainment ; 
but he is not obliged to officiate with his crown on. 

His other prerogatives are, that he precedes all other 
temporal eleétors ; walks in proce‘fion immediately after the 
‘emperor, the emprefs and the eleGtors of Mentz and Cologn 
following next ; and in the electoral college he has the third 
voice, &c. He has for vicar or deputy the hereditary prince 
of Limbourgh. 

ARCH-CHAMBERLAIN, Arcuicamerarius, an 
officer of the empire; much the fame with what in England 
we call great chamberlain. 

The elector of Brandenburg is arch-chamberlain of the 
empire, being fo appointed by the golden bull; and in that 
quality, he bears the {ceptre before the emperor, which he 
bears in his coat of arms, walking on the left hand of the 
eleGtor of Saxony. At fome folemnities he alfo ferves on 
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horfehack Itke other eleGtors, carrying a bafon with a towel 
in his hands; which, alighting, he fets for the emperor to 
wath. He may proceed with refpeét to his fiefs, piincipali- 
ties and lands, as with allocial eftates; and at his own plea- 
fure impofe new tolls, and ercét mills on all the rivers. He 
has his vicar, or fubearch-chamberlain, who is prince of 
Hohenzollern, of the houfe of Brandenburg, and alfo bears 
the fceptre in his arms. 

ARCH-CHANCELLOR, Arcuicancettarius, a 
great chencellor who anciently prefided over the notaries 
that is, the fecretari fF a court. r 

This office chiefly obtained in France, under the two firlt 
races of their kings; and afterwards under the empire: ag 
they had three feverai (erritories, Germany, Italy, and Ar- 
les; they had three arch-chancellors: and hence the three 
arch-chancellors {til fublfitting in Germany ; the archbifhop 
of Mentz being archi-cheucellor of Germany, the archbifhop 
of Cologn of Italy, and the archbifhop of Treves of Arles. 

The arch-chance!ler of Germany is aifo denominated di- 
rector, aud alfo dean or decanus of the electoral college, 
‘To him it belongs to notify the demife of a Roman emperor 
to his co-electors, to appoint the diet, to adminilter the oath 
of ele&tion to the who.e body of eleétors or their envoys, to 
collect their voices, to proclaim the ele@ion, and alfo to 
anoint the cleéted emperor, when the coronation happens 
within his diocefe. At the diet he bears the general direc- 
tor: , in which he a¢ts without controul ; and before him or 
his envoys all thofe of the ftates of the empire, as well as of 
foreign princes, legitimate themfelves. He names the vice- 
chancellor of tie empire, or an aulic vice-chancellor, who i3 
obliged to take an oath to him as well as to the emperor. 
He alfo appoints all the chancery officers of the empire, and 
has fupreme jurifdiction over them, and alfo the infpeétion 
of its archives. By him the emperor caufes the aulic coun- 
cil of the empire to be vilited. The arch-chancel!or of Italy 
has the fecond voice at an election of a king of the Romans ; 
and when the emperor is crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle, and 
in the archbifhoprick of Cologne, the right of performing 
the coronation belongs folely to him. ; 

The arch-chancellor of the holy Roman empire in Gaut 
and Arles is at prefent only a bare title, without any power 
belonging to it. At an ele€tion of a king of the Romans, 
he has the firft voice, and conftantly precedes the ele€tor of 
Cologn. 

Bern. de Mallincrot, in an exprefs treatife De Archican- 
cellariis Imperit Romani, fhews that thefe three archbifhops 
were arch-chancellors before they were eleétors.—We alfa 
read of arch-chancellors of Burgundy, &c. 

ARCH-CHANTOR, Arcuicuantor, the chief or 
prefident of the chantors of a church. 

Arcu-count, archicomes, a title anciently given to the eark 
of Flanders, on account of his great power and riches. 

ARCH-DEACON, Arcuipiaconvs, a church officer 
vefted with ecclefiaftical jurifdiction over the laity and clergy, 
next after the bifhop, either through the whole diocefe, or 
only a part of it. 

He is ufually appointed by the bifhop himfelf, and hath a 
kind of epifcopal authority, originally derived from the bi- 
fhop, but now independent and diftin& from his. He there- 
fore vifits the clergy, and has a feparate Court for punifh- 
ment of offenders by fpiritual cenfures, and for hearing all 
other caufes of ecclefiaitical cognizance. 

The archdeacon, fometimes alfo called arch-levite, was ori- 
ginally the firft and eldeft of the deacons who attended on 
the bifhop : whence his name. 

But as the archdeacons, in their original inftitution, had 
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no relation to the diocefe, but only to the ep'fenpal fee, fo 
it was by feveral fteps and degrees that they attained to the 
power they now enjoy. At their firlt inflitution, their pro- 
per bufinels was, to attend the bifhop at the altar ; to direct 
the deacons and other inferior officers in their feveral cuties, 
for the orderly performance of divine fervice ; to attend the 
bifhop at ordinations ; and to afi him in the management 
of the revenues of the church: but without any thing that 
could be called jurifdi@ion in the prefent fenfe of the word, 
either in the cathedral or out of it. Gibfon, 

An archdeacon was not known before the council of 
Nice: his funGtion has fince become a dignity: and even 
fet above that of priefts ; though anciently it was quiet other- 
wife. ‘Phe archdeacon was the bifhop’s chief minifter, for 
all external concerns, and particularly the adminiftration of 
the temporalities. He took care that order and decency 
were obferved in divine fervice; looked to the ornaments 
and utenfils of the church ; had the direétion of the poor, 
and infpeétion of the manners and behaviour of the people: 
fer which reafon he was called the di/hop’s heart and eye 5 
oculus epifcopi, &F cor epifeopi. Thefe advantages foon gained 
him fuperiority over priets, who had only fpiritual func- 
tions. But he had no jurifdi€tion over them till the fixth 
century ; though by that time he was become fuperior to 
the archimandrite, or rural dean. 

In the tenth century, archdeacons were confidered as 
having jurifdiétion in their own right, or attached to their 
office ; with a power of delegating it to others. But from 
that time meafures were taken to leffen their power, by in- 
creafing their number —He whofe diftri& lay in the capital 
city, took the quality of great arch-deacon. 

We have fixty archdeacons in England : their office is to 
vifit every two years inthree, to inquire into the reparations 
and moveables belonging to the church, reform abufes in 
ecclefiaftical matters, and bring the more weighty affairs be- 
fore the bifhop: befides which they have alfo a power to 
fufpend, excommunicate, and in many places to prove wills, 
and in fome to inftitute to benefices. 

Tt is one part of the archdeacon’s office to indué& all 
clerks into their benefices within his jurifdition ; and, by 
the act of uniformity, he is now obliged to bein prieft’s or- 
ders. 

Many archdeacons, in old foundations, have, by prefcrip- 
tion, their courts and officials, as bifhops have. 

Archdeaconries are commonly given by bifhops, who do 
therefore prefer to the fame by collation ; but if an archdea- 
conry be in the gift of a layman, the patron doth prefent to 
the bifhop, who inftitutes in like manner as to another bene- 
fice; and then the dean and chapter do indu& him, that is, 
after fome ceremonies, place him ina ftall in the cathedral 
church to which he belongeth, whereby he is faid to have a 
place in the choir. 

Arcu-fubdeacon, archifubdiaconus, the firft or chief among 
the fubdeacons, as the archdeacon is among the deacons. 
In fome copies of the Roman ordinal, he is called /ubarchi- 
diaconus. 

ARCH-DRUID, Arcuiprurna, the chief or ponuff 
of the ancient pauiDs in a nation. 

ARCHDUKE, Arcuipvux, a duke vefted with fome 
quality, pre-eminence, and authority, above other dukes. 

The archduke of Anftria is a very ancient title. ‘There 
have alfo formerly been archdukes of Lorrain and Brabant. 
Auiiria was ereéted into a marguifate by Otho 1. in favour 
of his brother-in-law Leopold, or by Henry I. in 944, who 
is faid to have beftowed it on Leopold, called the * illuftri- 
ous,’’ and the frll that brought the Auftrian countries as an 
inheritance to his pofterity, under that dignity ; and it was 
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raifed into a duchy by Frederic I. in 1156; but we do not 
well know when, or why, the title archduchy was given it.— 
It is commonly maintained, that Frederic III. called the 
« Pacific,’?? ercéted it into an archduchy for his fon Maxi- 
milian, about the year 1477. Others fay, that the title was 
conferred by the fame emperor on Philip, the fon of Maxi- 
milian; and that he was the firft of the Hapfburg family 
diftingnifhed by the appellation of Archduke. However 
this be, it is certain, that it has been uniformly ufed fince the 
fourteenth century, and that confiderable privileges are an- 
nexed to it. 

- The principal privileges of this ftate are, that the arch- 
duke fhall diftribute juttice in bis own dominions, without 
appeal : that he fhall be judged to have received the invefti- 
ture of his {tates, after having demanded it three times ; 
and that he cannot be deprived of his countries, even by the 
emperor, and the {tates of the empire: that no affair of the 
empire can be concluded without his participation; and 
that he have a power of creating counts, barons, and gentle- 
men, throughout the whole empire ; which are privileges to 
which the other dukes of the empire are entire ftrangers. 
Befides, he is born privy-counfellor of the emperor ; all at- 
tempts againft his perfon are punifhed as crimes lafe majef- 
tatis; he is exempt from challenge to fingle combat ; may 
affit at theaffemblies, or be abfent, at pleafure ; and he has 
the privilege of being exempt trom contributions and public 
taxes ; and ranks immediately after the eleGlors. His fub- 
jects cannot be fummoned out of his province, upon account 
of law-fuits, or to give witnefs, or to reccive the inveftiture 
of fiefs: any lands of the empire may be alienated in his fa- 
your, even thofe that are feudal; in the fucceffion to his 
ftates, the right of birth takes place, and upon the failure 
of males, the females fucceed according to the lineal right ; 
and if no heir be found they may difpofe of their lands, 
as they pleafe. 

Arcu-monaflery, archimonaflerium, an appellation fome- 
times given to the greater monatteries and abbies. 

Arcu-notary, archinotarius, the primicerius, or chief of the 
notaries. 

This office is fuppofed by fome to have differed from the 
arch-chancell>y, though wherein the difference eonfilted does 
not appear. 

ARCHE, «pxn, isa Greek word, importing the Jegin= 
ning. 

amen, among Phyficians, is the beginning or firft pe- 
riod of difeafe. 

ARCHE, L’, in Geography, a town of France in the 
department of the Correze, and chief place of a canton, in 
the diftri€l of Brive, two leagues fouth-weit of Brive. 

ARCHED fountain. See Fountain. : 

Arcnep fkene, or fcheme, in Architedure, is ufed to de- 
note a flat arch, lefs than a femicircular one. 

ArcueD /egs, is an imperfeCtion in a horfe, when being 
in his natural pofition, he has his legs bent forwards ; fo that 
his whole leg makes a kind of arch or bow. 

This ufually arifes from exceffive labour, whereby the 
back-finews are made to fhrink up, fo that the legs remain’ 
arched, and naturally trembie after a little riding ; though 
the diforder is natural to fome horfes. 

ARCHEGETES, formed of apyay, chief, and nyeojzty 
to condud, in Mythology, a title of Apollo, under which he 

ed an altar and worthip in the ifle of Naxos. The coins of 
this ifland bore a figure of Apollo’s head with this appella- 
tion. In the ifland of Malta, Hercules had the fame title, 
whither his worfhip was brought from Tyre. 

ARCHEION, a name given by the Greeks to the moft. 
retired and fecret place of their temples, where were depo- 
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fited the richeft treafurers pertaining te the deities, to whom 
they were confecrated, and alfo other valuable articles which 
they were defirous of preferving fycure. ‘The Romans imi- 
tated the Greeks in this refpeét, and lodged their public 
treafure in the temple of Saturn. 

ARCHELAIS, in Ancient Geography, a town of Cap- 
padocia. Pliny fays, that it was a Roman colony, and that 
it was near the river Halys.—Alfo, a city of Judwa built by 
Archelaus, fon of Herod the Great, before his exile. Pto- 
lemy places it to the welt of Jericho, and the Peutingerian 
tables fix its fituation between Jericho and Scythopolis. 

ARCHELAUS, in Biography, a Greek philofopher, was 
born either at Miletus or at Athens. He wasa difciple of 
Anaxagoras at Lampfacus, occupied the chair of that phi- 
lofopher after his death, and may be confidered as the latt 
preceptor of the original Jonic {chool. Afterwards he re- 
moved to Athens, and with him the Ionic {chool was re- 
moved thither. Here he acquired diftinguifhed reputation 
by publicly teaching the doétrines of Anaxagoras concern- 
ing natural bodies; whence he was denominated the natu- 
ral philofopher. Among the tenets afcribed to him are the 
following : that fimilar parts were the material principles of 
all things, andthata fuperintendant mind, by colleéting and 
uniting thefe, fermed natural bodies; that the univerfe is 
infinite; that heat is the caufe of action, and cold of reft; 
that the earth was originally a muddy mals, from which 
living animals were produced and nourifhed ; and that ani- 
mals have fouls, diflering in their powers according to the 
itruGture of the bodies in which they refide. In ethics, it 
was his fundamental principle, that there was in nature no 
effential diftin@tion between right and wrong, but that it re- 
fulted from pofitive inftitution, and confequeatly that all 
ations were indifferent, till human laws declare them to be 
good orevil. his doétrine, fo fubverfive of all moral obli- 
gation, gained little credit at the time when it was pro- 
pounded ; and it has had few advocates either in ancient or 
in modern times. Amongtt the fcholars of Archelaus, who 
were numerous, Socrates was eminently diftinguifhed ; and 
under him philofophy aflumed a new charaéter. Diog. Laert. 
1,1. § 17. T. ii, p. 89. Cic. Tufcul. Quett. l.v.c. 4. T. ii. 
Pp. 454. ed. Olivet. Plut. de Placit. Phil.1. i. c. 3. T. ii. 
p. 876. Augnit. de Civ. Dei. 1. xiii. c. 2. Saidas. Bruck- 
er’s Hift. Phil. by Enfield, vol. i. p. 153. 

Arcuetaus, a Chriltian divine, was bifhop of Mefopo- 
tamia, and flourifhed under the emperor Probus, about the 
year 278. Of the author and authenticity of the work 
again{t the Manichees, intitled, «© The Acts of the Difpu- 
tation of Archelaus with Mani or Manichee,’’ a{cribed to 
him by Jerom and others, and faid to be written in the Sy- 
riac language, many different opinions are entertained. Pho- 
tius, on the authority of Heraclean, bifhop of Chalcedon, 
afcribes it to Hegemonius ; and hence Cave and others have 
been induced to confider Hegemonius as the tranflator. Fa- 
bricius conjectures, that this author, whofe age is unknown, 
publifhed an abridgment of the work of Archelaus. Dr. 
Lardner, who with his ufual accuracy and impartiality has 
examined and weighed the evidence.on this {ubje&, inclines 
to the cpinion of Beaufobre, who thinks, that this work 
was originally written in Greek, near the end of the third 
or beginning of the fourth century; and that it contains 
fome truths difguifed and mixed with manifeft falfehoods. It 
was edited from a manufcript of the Latin tranflation 
found at Caflino, and from fome fragments of the Greek in 
Cyril and Epiphanius, by Zacagni, in his ‘ ColleGtanea 
Monumentorum Vet. Rom.” in 1698. The writer’s refpe& 
for the fcriptures now commonly received, fays Lardner, is 
manifeit from his very numerous and frequent quotations of 
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them as decifive and of authority in all difputed points of 
religion, Cave, Hift. Lit. vol. i. p. 144. Fabr. Bibl. Grae. 
1, Me (Code 9. 3he Dn Veep. 2025 artutes Works, vol. iii. 

Pp: 305—374. 
Arcuetaus, king of Judea properly fo called, together 
with Samaria and Idumza, was the fon of Herod the Great 
by Martac his fifth wife, and appointed by his will te fue- 
ceed him in the if year of Chrift, or the 3d year before 
the vulgar wra. Notwithftanding a conciliatory fpeech 
made by the new king on his acceffion to the throne, and 
fome grants to the people, a tumult was raifed, by which the 
pafchal folemnity for that year was interrupted, and 3000 of 
the mutineers lolt their lives. After the fuppreffion of this tu- 
mult, Archelaus proceeded to Rome, in order to obtain the 
ratification of his father’s will, and a permanent eflablifhment 
in the kingdom. Upon his arrival he found his brother 
Herod Antipas, who was his competitor for the crown, to- 
gether with feveral of his family who favoured Herod’s pre- 
tenfions, not fo much from love to him as from hatred to 
Archelaus. An embaily alfo of fifty of the principal per- 
fons of Jerufalem was fent to Rome with a petition to Au- 
guftus, that they might be permitted to live according to) 
their own laws under a Roman governor ; and thefe deputies 
were joined by above 8000 Jews, that were refident in the 
city. Archelaus, however, by his humility and addrefs, 
obtained the grant of half his father’s kingdom, including 
Judza Proper, Idumwa, and Samaria, under the title of 
Ethnarch, or governor of a nation, and alfo a promife of 
adding that of the king, as foon as he heard that his conduét 
merited that diftinétion. St. Matthew indeed (ch. ii. 22.) 
fays, “‘ that Archelaus did reign in Judea;’? and againtt 
this mode of expreffion there can be no juft cbjection, be- 
caufe his father in his Jaft will had appointed him his fuc- 
ceffor with the title of king ; and Jofephus (Antiq. 1. 18.) 
calls him, notwithitanding the limitation of Auguftus’s 
decree, the king that fucceeded Herod, and he has ufed 
(De Bell. 1. ii. c. 7.) the term reigning for the duration 
of his government. Archelaus immediately upon his re- 
turn to Jerufalem began to betray fome offenfive tokens of 
his arbitrary and vindictive temper. He firft depofed Joa- 
zar, and afterwards his fucceflor Eleazar, from the high- 
priefthood ; and, in direct oppofition to the Mofaic law, he 
repudiated his wife Mariamne, and married Giaphyra, the wi- 
dow of his brother Alexander, though fhe had feveral chil- 
dren. In other refpeéts, his reign was tyrannical, and, Anti- 
pater excepted, he feems to have been the wortt of all He- 
rod’s fons ; and therefore in the tenth year of his government, 
A.D. 6, or 7, the chief of the Jews and Samaritans, not being 
able any longer to endure his cruelty and tyranny, prefented 
complaints againft him to Cefar. Avguftus fent for him and 
fome of his chief accufers to Romc, and having heard 
both the charge and the defence, condemned hun to be ba- 
nifhed to Vienne or Vienna in Gat!, where he died, and 
all his goods to be confifcated. Upon this, Judea was 
reduced to a province of the empire and annexed to Sy- 
ria; and Cyrenius, a confular perfon, was fent by Czefar 
to make an affeflment in Syria, and to feize ‘the eftate of 
Archelaus. From different ftatements given by Jofephus 
in his war (De Bell. I. ii. c.7. § 3.), Antiquities (1. xvit. 
c. 15. § 2.), and Life (§ 1.), there is reafon to conclude, 
that Archelaus reigned nine years complete, and that the 
tenth year was current when he was banifhed. And Dio 
(I.lv. p. 567.) places Archelaus’s banifhment in the 759th 
year of Rome. If Herod did not die till the beginning of 
A.U. 751, the ninth year of Archelaus’s reign could not 
be completed in the 759th year of Rome: butif it be fup- 
pofed that Herod died in the beginning of A. U. 750, Jo- 
fephus 
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fephus and Dio will be found to agree. There is probably 
a reference to the recent hiftory of Archelaus in our Lord’s 
parable recorded by St. Luke, ch. xix. r2—15. Anc. Un. 
Hitt. vol, iii. p. 207218, Lardner’s Works, vol. i. p. 14, 
15. 290. 425. ; 

ArcuweEtaus, king of Macedon, was the natural fon of 
Perdiccas IL; and though he obtained the crown by affaf- 
finating the lawful heirs, he determined to maintain it with 
valour and glory. With this view he fortified the principal 
towns of Macedonia, difciplined its armies, and fitted out 
armed fhips, which was a kind of force to which the Macedo- 
nians had not beenaccuftomed. He alfo diltingufhed himfelf 
asa patron of literature and of the arts, and fome of the 
moit learned men of Greece frequented his court ; with them 
he converfed in the moft familiar manner, and fome of his 
fayings at table are recorded amongit the apophthegms of 
antiquity. Euripides lived with him on terms of peculiar 
intimacy ; and this is the more furpriling, if we credit the 
tradition that he refufed to write a tragedy, at his requelt, 
on fome fubject relating to himfelf, and offered this apology, 
that he did not wifh to reprefent the cruelties of a tyrant. 
When Socrates was invited by him, he declined paying him 
that refpect, alleging, as Seneca fays, ‘* that he could not go 
to fee a man from whom he might receive favours, with- 
out being able to return the like ;” and it ts faid, that So- 
erates cenfured the great expence which he beftowed on his 
palace which was painted by Zeuxis, whilft he had taken no 
pains to adorn his mind. Some have pretended that Ariftopha- 
nes wrote his comedy of *‘ the Clouds,”’ from envy of Sccra- 
tes, becaufe Archelaus took more notice of this philofopher 
than of himfelf. Archelaus inftituted facrifices and fcenic 
games in honour of Jupiter and the nine mufes; anda day was 
devoted to each mufe. He alfo fent chariots to the Olympic 
and Pythian games. The manner of his death and the duration 
of his reign are not precifely afcertained. It is generally fup- 
pofed that he was aflaflinated by Craterus, the object of his 
lafcivious paffion, in confequence of an affront. According 
te Diodorus Siculus, he began his reign in the 3d year of 
the 93d Olympiad, 406 years before Chrift, and reigned 
feven years. Others have extended it to fourteen, fixteen, 
and even twenty-four years. Gen. Di&. Anc. Un. Hift. 
vol. iii. p. 269. 

ARCHELAUS, a famous {culptor, the fon of Apollonius, 
was bcrne at Priene, a town of Ionia. The marble monu- 
ment of the apotheofis of Homer is afcribed to him, and 
fuch is its diftinguifhing excellence, that, independently of 
his poems, it would have infured his immortality. It was 
dug up in 1658 ina field belonging to the princes of Co- 
lonna, where it is faid the emperor Claudius, in whofe time 
it was executed, had a houfe of pleafure. 

ARCHEMORUS, in Ancient Geography, a river of 
Greece in tne Peloponnefus, which feparated the territories 
of Sicyon from thofe of Corinth. It is called Nemea by 
Strabo. 

ARCHEMY. Arcuemy, is ufed by fome to denote the 
art of trantmuting lefs perfe€t metals into the more perfect. 
Tn which fenfe archemy differs from alchemy, asa part from 
the whole. 

ARCHENDA, inthe Ancient Phyfic, a kind of powder 
prepared of alcanna and leaves of the Egyptian ricusrrum, 
wherewith the people fmeared their feet after bathing, as a 
prefervative again{t {weating and ftench. 

ARCHER, Joun, in Biography, an Englifh phyfician, 
who practifed in London in the reign of Charles the Second, 
author of a manual, “* Every man his own phyfician,” pub- 
lifhed in 1673 ; and though little noticed, it appears to have 
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been not void of ingenuity. At the end of his works, he 
boatts of three inventions, a vapour bath, of confiderable efhi- 
cacy in rheumatifm, and various other difeafes ; an oven 
« which doth with a {mall faggot bake, diftil, boil a pot, or 
ftew, all with the fame charge of fire, time, and labour <1? 
and a chariot, fo contrived, that the perfon fitting in it may 
move it at pleafure. It is not improbable that fome of our 
modern inventors took hints from this book for their coa- 
trivances. F 

Arcuer, Epwarp, M.D. in Biography, was born in the 
borough of Southwark, in London, about the year 1715. 
He received his medical education partly at Edinburgh, and 
partly at Leyden, at which latter place he graduated in the 
year 1746, and gave for his thefis a dilfertation De Scorbuto. 
In the year 1748 he was elected phyfician to the {mall-pox 
hofpital in Cold Bath Fields, in the place of Dr. Poole, the 
firft phyfician to that inftitution ; and in 1752 he was ad- 
mitted licentiate of the college of phyficians, London. In 
the year 1782, the committee of the {mall-pox hofpital, 
confifting of thirteen of the governors, prevailed on him to 
fuffer a whole length portrait of him to be painted by Mr. 
Pine, for which they paid one hundred guineas, and placed 
it in the court-room as a mark of their re{peét, and of the 
high opinion they entertained of his abilities, and of his zeal 
for the inftitution. This, though he then accepted, yet he 
was mindful to return it; and therefore ordered by his will, 
that each of the contributors fhould be paid back the money 
they had advanced, with interett to the time of its being 
repaid. He alfoleft 500/. to the hofpital, where he refided 
to the time of his death, which happened on the 28th of 
April 1789, having now been phylician to the inftitution 
forty-one years. 

He was of an humane and benevolent difpofition, and 
pofleffing an ample fortune, was never folicitous about prac- 
tice; and during the latter part of his life, entirely declined 
all bufinefs, excepting his attendance on the patients in the 
hofpital. To this he might in part be inclined from his 
corpulence, and from the nature of the complaint, a dropfy 
in the cheft, to which he at length fell a facrifice, and which 
muft make all motion particularly troublefome to him. He 
was a man of confiderable learning, and had collected amag- 
nificent and valuable library. This was fold a few months 
after his death by Meffrs. Leigh and Sotheby. He was 
buried at Woodford in Effex. 

ARCHERS, a kind of militia or foldiery, armed with 
bows and arrows. The word is formed of arcus, a bow ; 
whence arcuarius, and even arquis, and arguifes, as they are 
alfo denominated in the corrupt flate of the Latin tongue. 

Archers were much employed in former times ; but they 
are now laid afide, excepting in Turkey, and fome of the 
eaftern countries; where there are companies of archers 
ftill fubfifting in their armies; and with which they did- 
terrible execution at the battle of Lepanto. Asan amufing 
exercife and trial of fkill, the occafional pratice of archery 
is {till continued in many parts of Europe, and even in our 
own country. 

The name archer is ftill retained even where the thing is 
loft :- thus in France, the officers who attend the lieutenants 
de police, and provofts, to make captures, feizures, arrelts, 
&c. are called’archers ; though their arms be only halberds 
or carabines.—In this fenfe they fay, the archers of the grand 
prevot- de hotel; of the prevot des marchands ; the city 
archers ; the archers du guet, or of the watch, &c.—Small 
parties of archers, called alfo gens de marechauffee, have been 
employed to patrol on the great roads, to fecure them againft 
robbers.—The carriages of Lyons, &c. were always Be: 
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by a party of archers. 'To the diligence of thefe archers, 
or marfhal’s men, it has been partly owing, that perfons have 
travelled in all parts of France in the utmoft fecurity ; and 
that there have been fewer robberies on the highway in that 
whole kingdom in a year, than about Londow in a week. 
"Lhey have alfo their archers des pauvres, archers of the poor 5 
whote office it is to feize fuch beggars as they find in the 
{treets, and carry them to the hofpitals. 

ARCHERY, the art or exercife of fhooting with bow 
and arrow. 

Among the nations of antiquity, the bow was a privcipal 
implement of war. Its ufe may be traced to the very earlielt 
times, and foliowed in the hillory of almott every country. 
In this article, however, we fhall principally confine our- 
{elves to the practice of archery in England; where it was 
once carried to a degree of perfection that it is even yet un- 
rivalled. 

Our anceftors ufed the bow for a double purpofe : in time 
of war it was a dreadtul inftrument of flaughter; and in 
peace an objeCt of amufement. That both the Anglo- 
Saxons and the Danes were well acquainted with its ufe, is 
certain; and they muft have derived their knowledge of it 
at an early period; as the Scandinavian fealds, when praifing 
the heroes of their country, enumerate among their acquire- 
ments a fuperiority of fkill in handling the bow. Among 
the Saxons and the Danes, however, it feems only to have 
been ufed for the purpofes of food or pattime ; and we are 
perhaps indebted to the Norman conquelt for its introduc- 
tion as a military weapon. The bow employed among the 
Saxons will be accuratcly defcribed hereafter. That which 
the Normans ufed at the battle of Haftings was the arbalett 
or crofs-bow ; while no mention is made of archers on the 
fide of Harold. 

The exa& time when fhooting with the Long bow began 
is unfettled ; and our chroniclers do not mention the ufe of 
archery as applied either to one bow or the other, till the 
death of king Richard the firlt in 1199, who was killed at 
the caitle of Chaluz by an arrow, faid to have proceeded 
from a crofs-bow. From this time till that of Edward the 
fecond, our notices of archery are fcanty ; the king’s dali/- 
tarius, or crofs-bow-man, is often mentioned, and }t is in this 
reign that we met with /agi/farius, a term which perhaps 
has particular relation to the fhooters with the long-bow. 
Many of the foldiers employed in the unfuccefsful expe- 
dition again{t Scotland in 1323 were of this defeription, as 
well as thofe who are fent the next year to the relief of 
Agquitain. Under Edward ITI. the glory of the Englifh 
long-bow was at its zenith ; and that monarch appears to 
have been very anxious that its luftre fhould remain untar- 
nifhed. In 1342 a precept was iffued to the fherives of 
mott counties in England, for providing 500 white bows 
and as many bundles of arrows, for the then intended war 
again{t France. And the king afterwards ordered a letter 
of complaint to be direfed to the fherives of London, de- 
claring that the fkill in fhooting with arrows was almoft 
totally laid afide for the purfuit of various ufelefs and un- 
lawful games ; and commanding them not orly to prevent 
fuch idle praGtices in future, but to fee that the leifure time 
upon holidays was {pent in the recreations of archery. 
The battle of Creffy, in 1346, wasattended by a circumftance 
that feems to have a particular reference to the ufe of the 
long-bow among the Englifh. Previoufly to the battle, a 
fhower of rain fo flackened the ftrings of the Gcnoele crofs- 
bows, that they became almoit unferviceable ; while the 
Englifh were ftill capable of annoying their enemies with 
fuccefs. Both this victory, and that of Poidtiers, ten years 
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afterwards, were chiefly afcribed by the Eoglifh to their 
archers. ‘he decilive victory of Homildon, againlt the 
in 1402, was atchieved by them eutirely : and the 
earl of Douglas found to his colt, that the Engith arrows 
were fo fwift and ttrong, and difcharged with fo much force, 
that no armour couid repel them. In 1403, at the battle of 
Shrewfbury, where Hot\pur was flain, the archers on both 
fides did terrible execution: and the vidtory of Agincourt, 
10 1417, Was entirely owing to their fkill. Yet, notwith- 
{landing the advantages which had evidently accrued to the 
Englith from the ufe of the long-bow, the French were fill 
attached to the arbaleit: for which reafon Henry V., as 
duke of Normandy, confirmed the charters and privileges of “ 
the baliftarii, who had been long eltablifhed as a fraternity 
at Roven. Under Edward IV. an ordinance was made, 
that every Evelifhman and IJrifhman dwelling in England, 
fhould have a bow of his own height, to be made of yew, 
wych, hazel, afk, or auburne, or any other reafonable tree 
according to their power. Butts, allo, or mounds of earth, 
as marks, were directed to be made in every townbhip, and 
the inhabitants to practife archery, under certain penalties. 
In the fourteenth year of the fame king, it appears by 
Rymer’s Padcra, that one thoufand archers were to be fent 
to the duke of Burgundy, whote pay is fettled at fix-pence 
a day: a circumflance, which, confidering the value of 
money at that time, proves very itrongly the great eftima- 
tion in which Englith archers were itll held: and even 
afterwards, when the ufe of what we now call Artillery 
gained ground, that of the bow and arrow were by no 
means negleéted. In the roth of Hesry VII. and the 6th 
and 25th of Henry VIII. the ule of the crofs-bow was 
entirely forbidden, and by the laft-mentioned ftatute a 
penalcy of ten pounds was to be infli€ted on every one in 
whofe houle a crofs-bow might be found. Other ftatutes, 
in the early part of Henry’s reign, aflurded great encou- 
ragement to archery with the long-bow. One in his third 
year directs that every father fhall provide a bow and two 
arrows for his fon, when he fhall be feven years old: and 
another was enaSted in his 33d year to reduce the price of 
bows. Edward VI., as we learn from his own journal, was 
fond of archery ; and in the fucceeding reign, the ftatutes of 
Henry VIII. for its promotion were much commended, 
with directions to enforce them. Under Elizabeth, James, 
and Charles [. other ftatutes were ordained. In 1566 the 
price of bows was again regulated; and in 1571 it was 
enaGted, that bow {ftaves fhould be brought from the Hanfe 
towns and the eaftward. Ten years after this, a fociety 
of archers exilted in London, who, from the fame which 
Arthur, elder brother to Henry VIII., had acquired at the 
long bow, were termed prince Arthur’s knights. John 
Lyon, who founded Harrow fchool in 1590, two years 
before his death, crew up rules for its direétion, whereby 
the amufements of the fcholars were confined to * driving a 
top, tofling a hand ball, running, and fhooting ;”” the lait 
mentioned diverfion is in a manner iuftted on by the 
founder, who requires all parents to furnth their children 
with ‘ bow-itrings, fhafts, and brelters, to exercife fhoot- 
ing.” A filver arrow ufed, till within thefe few years, to 
be fhot for by the young gentlemen of Harrow fchool. 

The laft time the legiflature interfered for the prote@tion 
of archery, feems to have been in 1633, when Charles I. 
iffued a commiffion for preventing the fields near London 
being fo enclofed as “ to interrupt the neceffary and profit- 
able exercife of fhooting;’? as alfo to lower the mounds 
where they prevented the view from one mark to another. 
The fame commiffion dire&s that bridges fhould bé thrown 
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over the dikes, and that all fhooting marks which had been 
removed fhould be reftored. During the grand rebellion, 
the pratice of archery feems to have received no encourage- 
ment, but rather to have fallen into difrepute. Sir William 
Davenant, in a mock poem, entitled ‘ the Jong vacation in 
London,” defcribes the attorneys and proétors as making 
matches in Finfbury Fields: 
«¢ With loynes in canvas bow-cafe tied, 

Where arrows ftick with mickle pride ; 

Like ghofts of Adam Bell and Clymme, 

Sol fets for fear they’ll fhoot at him.” 
Adam Bell and Clym of the Clough were noted outlaws, 
whofe fkill in archery rendered them as famous in the north 
of England, as Robin Hood and his contemporaries were in 
the midland counties. In 1676, Catharine of Portugal, 
queen of Charles II., by the contributions of fir Edward 
Hungerford and others, prefented a filver badge, weighing 
25 ounces, to the marfhal of the archers’ fraternity, on 
which was reprefented an archer drawing the ftring of a 
long-bow (in the proper manner) to his ear; with the fol- 
lowing infcription: ‘* Regine Catharine Sagittari.” The 
fupporters, two bowmen w:th the arms of England and Por- 
tugal. In 1682, there was a moft magnificent cavalcade 
and entertainment given by the archers of Finfbury. Charles 
II. was prefent on this occafion, but the day being rainy, 
he was obliged foon to leave the field. Archery had by this 
time degenerated. From the glory of Britifh warriors, it 
dwindled to a mere manly recreation ; and the very name of 
archer feemed forgotten, till, in 1753, targets were erected 
in Finfobury-fields, during the Eafter and Whitfun holidays, 
when the beft fhooter was ftiled captain for the enfuing 
year, and the fecond, lieutenant. Of the original members 
of this fociety, there were only two remaining when Mr. 
Barrington compiled his obfervations in the Archzxologia. 
It is now incorporated with the archers’ divifion of the ho- 
nourable the Artillery Company. 

Archery, with the long bow, continues to be ufed asa 
matily exercife by the inhabitants of Geneva, and in many 
parts of Flanders; nor is ittotally neglected in Great Bri- 
tain. The moft noted fociety of this kind, now exifting, is 
the Royal Company of Archers in Scotland, who arofe 
about the time of James I. During the laft century, in 
England, many fmaller focieties had their origin, which have 
now dwindled. The chief that remain are the Archers’ di- 
vifion of the Artillery Company, the Toxophilites, and the 
Kentifh bowmen. 

How effectual the long-bow muft have been before the ufe 
of fire-arms, need hardly be fuggefted ; and the negle& into 
which it occafionally fell mutt be folely attributed to the 
length of time that was required to train an expert archer, 
of which the preambles to many of our ftatutes are fufli- 
cient evidence. Why it continued in eftimation fo long after 
the ufe of gunpowder, will excite no aftonifhment in thofe 
who remember, that, till the laft century, mufkets were 
among the unwicldieft inftruments of war ; they were never 
ufed without a reft, had no bayonets, and could be dif- 
charged not near fo frequently as at prefent. Stratt’s Sports 
and Paftimes. Archzol. vol. vii. p. 46, &c. Henry’s Hitt. 
Brit. Ellis’s Hift. of Shoreditch. See Arrow, Arrit- 
LERY, and Bow. 

ArcHEry, in our Ancient Cufloms, a fervice of keeping 
a bow for the ufe of the Jord to defend his caftle. 

ARCHES, or Court of Ancues. See Court of Arches. 

Arcues, in Heraldry, are’ borne in coat-armour, both 
double and fingle ; and they are drawn as fpringing from, 
or fupported by, pillars. 
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Arcues, among Navigators, is particularly ufed for the 
Archipelago. : 
ARCHET, Prench: Arco, Ital. ; the bow of a violin, 


tenor, or violoncello. In the hiftory of mufic, great pains 


-were taken in tracing the origin of this powerful engine in 


the hand of a great artift, which feems to have been utterly 
unknown to the ancients, as it can only be traced up to the 
middle ages ; nor was it ufed with much dexterity till the 
feventeenth century. In mutic for the violin, tenor, or baie, 
after the word Pizzicaio occurs, the ftrings are to be pinched : 
or thrummed, till the dow is ordered to be refumed, by the 
words con arco, with the bow. See Bow. 

ARCHETYPE, Arcuetryrus, compounded of ofxxs 
beginning, and curo:, type, the firit pattern or model by 
which any work is formed, or which is copicd after, 
to make another like it. In this fenfe the word coincides 
with original, or prototype; and ftands oppofed to copy. 

Among minters, &c. archetype is peculiarly ufed for the 
ftandard or original weight by which the other weights are 
to be adjufted and examined. 

Philofophers, particularly the Platonifts, talk of an arche- 
typal world; meaning the world, fuch as it exifted in the 
Divine Mind, or in the idea of God, before the vifible 
creation. 

ARCHEUNUCH, Arcureunucuus, the chief of the 
eunuchs. The archeunuch was one of the principal officers 
in Conitantinople under the Greek emperors. 

ARCHEUS, an obfcure term, ufed chiefly among the 
Ancient Chemifls, to exprefs {ome occult principle of life and 
motion, the caufe of all the effets which we obferve 
in nature; derived from epyn, principle. As the chemilts 
differ in their ideas of a vital caufe, the term archeus 
becomes applied to very different things; though moft of 
them conceive it of the nature of fire. Some ufe ar- 
cheus to denote the fire lodged in the center of the earth, 
to which they afcribe the generation of metals and minerals; 
and which they believe to be the principle of life in 
vegetables. Others by the word archeus mean a certain 
univerfal {pirit diffufed throughout the whole creation, the 
active caufe of all the phenomena in nature. Others, in- 
ftead of archeus, choofe to call this the anima mundi; and 
others, the Vulcan or heat of the earth. They add, that 
all bodies have their fhare of this archeus; and that when 
this is corrupted, it produces difeafes which they call archeal 
difeafes. "They likewife attribute ideas to it; which for 
this reafon they call archeal ideas. Helmont is a great af- 
fertor of the dogma of an archeus. It is likewife vfed to 
fignify that peculiar fluid among the vegetable claffes, which 
determines every particular plant to its odour, tafte, and 
other qualities. 

ARCHI, in Ancient Geograph y, atown of Paleftine, in 
the half tribe of Manaffeh, beyond Jordan. Jofh. c. xvi. 2. 

Axcut, in Geography, a town of Italy, in the kingdom 
of Naples, and province of Abruzzo citra. 

ARCHIAC, a town of France, in the department of the 
Lower Charente, and chief place of a canton in the diftri&t 
of Jonfac, five leagues fouth of Saintes. The place con-~ 
tains 1533, and the canton 10,906 inhabitants: the territory 
includes 180 kiliometres and 16 communes. W. long. 0° 39’, 
N. lat. 45° 34!. : 

ARCHIACOLYTHUS, an ancient dignity in cathe- 
dral churches ; the minifters whereof were divided into four 
orders, or degrees, viz. priefts, deacons, fubdeacons, and aco-~ 
lythi; each of which had their chiefs. The chief of the 
acolythi was called archiacolythus. Du-Cange. 

ARCHIAS, Autus Licinius, in Biography, a Greek 
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oet, lived about the year 60 before Chrift, and is better 

nown by the eloquent oration pronounced by Cicero for 
vindicating his right to the citizenfhip of Rome, than by 
the fragments of his works now extant. Cicero (pro Ar- 
chia, apud oper. t. v. p. 397. ed. Olivet.) informs us, that 
he was a native of Antioch, and that his poetical talents, 
even in his youth, were generally acknowledged and admir- 
ed in all the Greek cities of Afia and Europe which he vi- 
fited. At Rome, where he arrived under the Confulfhips 
of Marius and Catullus, about the year before Chrift 102, 
he was firlt received by the Lucullan family, and afterward 
highly favoured by the Metelli, Catuli, Craffi, and other 
perfons of the moft diltinguifhed rank and charaéter. Cicero 
{peaks in terms of high commendation of his powers, which 
probably conjilted rather in facility and copioufnels of verti- 
fying, than in the other fuperior qualities of a poet; and he 
fays, that by previous ftudy and meditation, his perform- 
ances were equal to thofe of antiquity. Archias wrote a 
poem on the Cimbric war, and began another on the conful- 
ate of Cicero, which was left unfinifhed. Some of his epi- 
grams, now extant, are preferved in the ‘ Anthologia.” 

ARCHIATER, Arcurarrus, formed of agyn, prin- 
cipium, chief, and wrp0;, medicus, a phyfician, properly denotes 
the chief phyfician of a prince who retains feveral. 

On the real fignification of the term, or on the office and 
defignation of the Archiater, authors are not agreed: fome, 
as Hicronimus Mercurialis, confidering it as a title given to 
the phyfician to the emperor or prince; others, as Alciatus, 
Meibomius, &c. as belonging to the principal phyfician in 
the country, who had fome power or authority over the other 
phydicians. It is remarkable that the word does not occur 
in Pliny, though he frequently mentions phyficians both of 
his own and of earlier times, fome of whom were faid to 
have been dignified with the title; and that Galen, who had 
the care of the health of Marcus Aurelius and his fons, is 
no where called by it. Perhaps, as Le Clerc conjc&tures, 
«« Hiftoire de Medicine,” p. 593, the office did not exift un- 
til after their time: for though, he obferves, we find the 
title affixed to the works of writers who lived anterior to the 
time of Pliny, it may be that the copies we are in poffeffion 
of were written much later, and the tranf{cribers may have 
honoured the authors with this title, to enhance the value of 
their works, and increafe the fale of their manufcripts. 
However this may be, the office was under the later empe- 
rors held in great honour, and its authority and privileges 
fanGioned by the laws. Le Clerc, who has written a long 
differtation on the fubje&, ‘ Hilt. de Med.” p. 583, cites 
feveral laws concerning them: by thefe we find they had fa- 
Jaries appointed them, which were paid by the prince, or by 
the cities or provinces where they were eftablifhed. They 
were exempt from all taxes through the whole of the Roman 
empire; their perfons were protected ; they were not oblig- 
ed to entertain foldiers, &c. On the other hand, the Archi- 
aters, not immediately in the fervice of the court, were ob- 
liged to give aflitance to all fick perfons indifcriminately, 
without exaGting any fee for their.attendance. They were 
alfo frequently ennobled and made counfellors of fiate, an 
office or dignity not unfrequently at this prefent time beftow- 
ed by many of the princes of Europe upon their phylicians. 
Dr. Dimidale, who went to Roffia in the year 1768, to in- 
aculate the late emprefs and the grand duke, was made phy- 
fician and a¢tual counfellor of ftate to her imperial majefty, 
and baron of the whole Ruffian empire. ; 

ARCHIDAMUS, the fon and-fucceflor of Agefilaus 
the Great, king of Sparta, commanded the Spartan army 
during the life of his father, before Clirift 367, and-obtained 
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a vitory over the Arcadians, without the lofs of a fingle 
Lacedemonian, whence this was called ‘ the tearlefs battle.’” 
When Epaminondas afterwards attacked Sparta, he obliged 
the Theban general to retire. He fucceeded his father in 
the throne in the year before Chrift 361; and, in the facred 
war, fuccoured the Phocwans, ‘Toa haughty meflage re- 
ceived from Philip of Macedon, who was elated with his 
fuccefs, Archidamus replied, that ‘* if he would meafure 
his fhadow, he would find it no longer than before :” and 
when he was afked how far the dominion of Sparta extend- 
ed? his anfwer (indicating more his magnanimity than his 
fenfe of juftice) was, ** as far as they can ‘tretch their 
lances.”? His life was prematurely terminated in a combat 
near the city of Mandonium in Italy, between the Meffapi- 
ans and Tarentines, to whofe affiltance he was deputed by a 
public decree of his country, after a reign of fifteen years ; 
and his character was diftinguifhed by valour and public {pi- 
rit. His flatue was ereted in the temple of Jupiter Olym- 
pius, an honour which none of the Spartan kings had en- 
joyed except himfelf, and which Paufanias fuppofes was 
granted to him becaufe he died fighting again{t the Barba- 
rians, and did not receive thofe fepulchral honours which 
had been given to all his predeceflors, He was fucceeded 
by his fon Agis. Anc. Un. Hift. vol. v. p. 483. 

ARCHIDAPIFER, or chief fewer, is a great officer 
of the empire. 

The eleGtor of Bavaria is archidapifer.—The palatine of 
the Rhine at one time pretended this office was annexed to 
his palatinate, but he has fince defifted. At the peace of 
Baden, the office was fully reftored to Bavaria. At the co- 
ronation of the emperor he carries before him the monde of 
the empire, which by virtue of his office he alfo bears in his 
arms, ranks next to Bohemia, places on the imperial table 
the filver difhes, and ferves up the fir courfe. 

ARCHIDIUM, in Ancient Geography, a town of the 
ifland of Crete, according to Paufanias, in Arcad. 

ARCHIDONA, in Geography, a town of Spain, in the 
province of Andalufia, with an ancient cattle, two leagues 
eaft of Antequera.—Alfo, a town of South America, in 
Peru, built by the Spaniards, in the province of Canela. 

ARCHIEROSYNES, in the Grecian Antiquity, a high- 
prieft vefted with authority over the reft of the priefts, and 
appointed to execute the more facred aud myfterious rites of 
religion. 

ARCHIGALLUS, in Antiquity, the high-prieft of 
Cybele, or the chief of the ‘eunuch-priefts of that goddefs, 
called Galli. This officer was always chofen from among 
the moft diftinguifhed familics. 

ARCHIGENES Apameus, fo called from Apamea, 
the place of his birth, in Bisgraphy, a phyfician of eminence 
in the time of the emperors Domitian and Trajan. Galen, 
{peaks of him as-deferving high credit for his diligence and, 
ingenuity, and cites feveral of his works with commendation. 
Haller gives an epitome of his doctrines, and though he 
commends his praétice in the cure of many difeafes, yet, 
from his fondnefs for amulets and charms, places him among 
the empirics. That he was in high repute, however, cannot. 
be doubted, Juvenal having mentioned him feveral times in 
his fatires, and always with honour. ‘* Ocyus Archygenem: 
quere, atque eme quod Mithridates compofnit.”” ‘ 

Various fragments of his writings exift in the colleGtions 
of Aetius and Amida. Befides his writings on the fubje&& 
of pharmacy, he alfo wrote treatifes on local affeGtions, on 
the cure of chronic difeafes, on the nature and types of fe- 
vers, on pulfes, &c. Le Clere Hill. dela Med.  _ ” 

ARCHIGERONTES, in ‘Antiquity, the chiefs or 
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matters of the feveral companies of artificers at Alex- 
andria. 

Some have miftaken the archigerontes for the arch-priefts, 
appointed to take the confeffions of thofe who were con- 
demned to the mines. 

ARCHIGUBERNUS, Arcnicusperneta, or Ar- 
CHIGUBERNITES, in Antiquity, the commander of the im- 
perial fhip, or that which the emperor was aboard of. 

Some have confounded the office of archigubernus with 
that of praefedus claffis, or admiral, but the former was under 
the command of the latter. 

Potter takes the proper office of the archiguberneta to 
have been to manage the marine affairs, to provide commo- 
dious harbours, and order all things relating to the failing of 
the fleet, except what related to war. Wid. Diod. Sicul. 
26. 51. 

ARCHIL, Argel, Archilla, Rocella, Lichen Roccella of 
Linneus. or Or/eille, is a mofs of a lightifh or dark grey co- 
lour, which grows on the rocks in many parts of the Archi- 
pelago, and inthe Canary and Cape de Verd iflands ; and, 
according to Linnzus’s account, on the Weftern Coaft of 
England. It belongsto the third of Dillenius’s genus of 
coralloides, and to the lichenes frudiculoft of Linneus. This 
mofs grows upright, partly in fingle, partly in double ftems, 
which are about two inches in height ; when it is old, thefe 
flems are crowned with a button, fometimes round and 
fometimes of a flat form, which Tournefort very properly 
compares to the excrefcences on the arms of the Sepia. The 
dark red pafte formed of this mofs has in commerce the 
fame name of Archil or Argol, and is much ufed in dying ; 
that well-known fubftance called Lacmus, or Litmus, is 
alfo made of it. See Lirmus. Thofe who prepare it for 
the ufe of the dyer grind it betwixt ftones, fo as to bruife it 
thoroughly without reducing it to powder, and then moilten 
it occafionally with {trong fpirit of urine, or urine: itfelf, 
mixed with quicklime. Alkalies extract a violet colour. In 
afew days it acquires a purplifh red, and at length a blue 
colour. The dyers feldom ufe this drug by itfelf, becaufe 
of its dearnefs andthe perifhablenefs of its beauty ; but they 
chiefly employ it to give a bloom to other colours, as pinks, 
&c. and this is done by pafling the dyed cloth, or filk, 
through hot water lightly impregnated with the archil. 
However, the bloom thus communicated foon decays upon 
being expofed to the air; though, M. Hellot fays, that by 
adding a {mall quantity of the folution of tin, the colour 
obtained from this drug changes towardsa {carlet, and gives 
a durable dye. Prepared archil will readily yield its colour 
to water, to volatile {pirits, and to {pirit of wine; and it is 
accordingly ufed to colour the fpirits of thermometers ; but 
being confined from the air, the fpirits lofe their colour, 
and as M. l’abbé Nollet obferves, regain it upon being 
expofed to the air. He repeated the experiment feveral 
times with fuccefs. A folution of archil in water gives a 
durable ftain of a beautiful violet or purplifh blue colour 
tomarble. M. du Fay informs us that he has feen pieces of 
marble {tained with it, that preferved their colour for two 
years, without any fenfible change. It finksdceep into the 
marble, and makes it more brittle. The dye yielded by this 
fubftance, it is fuppofed, was known as early as the days of 
Theophraftus. ‘Theophrattus, Diofcorides, and Pliny, give 
the name of “ Phycos thalaffion” or ¢ pontion,” to a mofs 
which grew on the rocks of different iflands, and particu- 
larly on thofe of Creteor Candia. his mofs had, in their 
time, been long ufed for dying wool, and the colour it gave, 
when frefh, was fo beautiful, that it excelled the ancient 
purple, which was not red, as many fuppofe, but violet. 
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Pliny fays, that with this fubftance the dyers gave the ground 
or firlt tint to thofe cloths which they intended to dye with 
the coftly purple. Thus Hardouin and others underftand 
the words ‘* conchylis fubfternitur,”? which the French dyers 
exprefs by the phrafe ‘¢ donner le pied.”” ‘This ‘* phycos 
thalaffion” is fuppofed by Dillenius to be our argol; for at 
prefent, no fpecies is known which communicates fo excellent 
a colour, and which correfponds fo nearly with the deferip- 
tion of Theophraftus. Befides, it is ftill colleéted in the 
Grecian iflands, and it appears that it has been ufed there 
fince the earlielt ages. ‘Tournefort found this mofs in the 
ifland Amorcos, now called Morgo; and in his time it was 
fent to England and Alexandria, at the rate of 10 rix-dollars 
per hundred weight ; and he adds, that it was common in 
the other iflands. He alfo fhews, from Suidas, Julius Pol- 
lux, and other ancient writers, that this ifland was once ce- 
lebrated fora kind of red linens, which in commerce had 
the name of the ifland; and he conje€tures that it was dyed 
with this mofs. Hence Beckman (Hitt. Inventions, vol. i. 
p- 61.) concludes, that our argol was not unknown to the 
ancient Grecians ; and he apprehends, that the Europeans, 
and firft of all the Florentines, were made acquainted with 
this dye-ftuff, and its ufe, in the beginning of the fourteenth 
century. To this purpofe he obferves, that among the oldeft 
and principal Florentine families is that known under the 
name of the Oricellarii, Rucellarii, or Rucellai ; one of whom; 
in the year 1300, carried ona great tradein the Levant, and 
returning with great wealth to Florence, firft made known 
in Europe, the art of dying with argol; and from this ufe~ 
ful invention the family received the name of Oricellarii, 
from which, in procefs of time, was formed Rucellai. After 
that period, the Italians procured argol from the Levant 
for themfelves, and afterwards for ali Europe. But fince 
the difcovery of the Canary iflands, about the end of the 
fourteenth or beginning of the fifteenth century, the greater 
part of this fub{tance has been procured from them. In the 
iflands of Canary, Veneriffe, and Palma, this mofs belongs 
to the crown; and in 1730, it was let by the King of Spain 
for 1590 piaftres. In the reft of the iflands it belongs to 
private proprietors, who caufe it to be colleéted on their 
own account. About theend of the year 1730, the captain 
of an Englifh veffel brought a bag of argol from the Cape 
de Verd iflands to Santa Cruz, by way of trial ; and difco- 
vering his feeret to fome Spanifh and Genoefe merchants; 
they fitted out a fhip in 173 for thefe iflands, whence they 
brought it in large quantities. The argol of the Cape de 
Verd ifland appears larger, richer, and longer than that of 
the Canaries, which, perhaps, is owing toits not being col- 
lected every year. Adanfon, in 1749, found the greater 
part of the rocks in Magdalen ifland, near Senegal, covered 
with this mofs. Although moft of our argol is at prefent 
procured from the Canary and Cape de Verd iflands, a confi- 
derable quantity is alfo brought from the Levant, from 
Sicily, and from the coaft of Barbary ; and fome years ago 
the Englifh merchants at Leghorn, caufed it to be colle&ted 
in theifland of Elba, and paid for it a high price. Our 
dyers do not purchafe raw argol, but a palte made of it, 
which the French call ‘ orfeille en pate.’”? The preparation 
of it was for a long time kept fecret by the Florentines: 
the perfon whois fuppofed to have firft made it known was 
Rofetti, a dyer at Florence. Some information concerning 
it was afterwards communicated by Imperati, and Micheli 
the botanift. In latter times this art has been much prac- 
tifed in France, England, and Holland. Many druggitts, 
inftead of keeping this pafte in a moift ftate with urine, as 
they ought to do, fufler it to dry, and it has then the ap- 
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pearance of a dark violet-coloured earth, with forme white 
ipots interlperfed in it. See Lirmus. 

Linneus apprehends that there are feveral other common 
mofles from which valuable colours might be extracted. 
The French dyers ufe a cratlaceous mols growing upon 
rocks in Auvergne, and prepared with lime and urine, as a 
fuccedaneum to the Canary archil. ‘This Archil, called 
4‘ Orfeille de terre,’? and ‘* Orfeille d’? Auvergne,’ con- 
tains fewer and weaker colouring particles. It is the /ichen 
parellus of Linnwus, and is diftinguithed from the roccella 
by its figure, asit grows only in a thin rind on the rocks. 
It is colleted in Auvergne on rocks of granite and vol- 
canic produdtions, and in fome parts of Languedoc; the 
greater part of it comes from St. Flour. The ufe of it is 
very trifling; however the Dutch purchafe it to make their 
lacmus or litmus, on account of its low price. This mofs 
has alfo been found in Northumberland; but it is not col- 
leS&ted there for any purpofe. 

Archil is made in Corfica, at Lyons, &c. The archil of 
the Canaries is faid to be lefs charged with lime. Dr. Lewis’s 
ed. of Neumann’s Chem. Works, p..438. Phil. Tranf. 
vol. li, p.652. Raii Hifts Plant. i. p. 74. Micheli Nova 
Plant. p. 78. See Licwen. 

ARCHILE, in Ancient Geography, a city of Africa, in 
the Pentapolis; fituate, according to Ptolemy, at fome dif- 
tance from the coatt. 

-ARCHILOCHIAN, a termin Poetry, applied to a fort 
of verfes, whereof Archilochus was the inventor. 

Thefe confit of feven feet ; the four firft whereof are or- 
Cinarily da@tyls, though fometimes fpondecs; the three laft 
trochees: for inftance : 

« Solvitur acris hyems grata vice veris et Favoni.”” Hor. 
Itis ufual to mix iambic verfes of fix feet, abating a fyllable, 
with Archilochian verfes; this Horace himfelf has done in 
the ode now cited. 

Thefe verfes are called da&tylic, on account of the dattyls 
at the beginning. 

ARCHILOCHUS, in Biography, a Greek poet and 
mufician, was the fon of Teleficles, a perfon of high rank, 
and a native of Paros, one of the Cyclades. According to 
Herodotus, he was~ contemporary with Candaules and 
Gyges, kings of Lydia, who flourifhed about the fourteenth 
olympiad or 724 years before Chrift. Blair refers him to 
the year before Chrift 686, and Prieftley to the year 660. 
To him is afcribed the invention of the iambic verfe, and 
his reputation ranked fo high amongft the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, that Plutarch fays of him, that there is no bard of 
antiquity by whom the two arts of poetry anc mufic have 
been fo much advanced as by Archilochus. According to this 
author, he was the inventor of dramatic melody, or the me- 
lody ufed in deciamation, or that which, in modern language, 
might be termed ‘ recitative to ftri€t meafure,’”’ fuch as the 
voice-part obferves in many modern pieces of accompanied 
recitative; and from him we learn, that he performed the 
mufic to his iambic verfes in two different ways; reciting 
fome of them toa partial accompaniment, and finging others, 
while inftruaments performed the fame notes as the voice ; 
and this, it is faid, was the method which the tragic poets 
afterwards adopted. Plutarch alfo attributes to Arcmlo- 
chus, the rhythmopoeia of trimeter iambics; the fudden 
tranfition from one rhythm to another of a different time, as 
from iambic rhythm or triple time, to daétylic or common 
time; and the manner of accompanying thofe irregular 
mea{ures upon the lyre. Accordingly, if Archilochus was 
the firft author of this mixture or tranfition from one rhythm 
to another, he might, with propriety, be ftyled the inventor 
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of lyric poetry, which required this mixture, and which, 
after his time, became a faccile of verfification wholly di- 
itin& from heroic. ‘To Archilochus is likewile afcvibed the 
invention of epodes, coufidered as denoting {mall lyric poems, 
compofed of trimeter-iambics, of fix feet, and dimeters of 
four feet, alternately ; fuch are thofe ef the fifth book of 
the odes of Horace. Archilochus is generally ranked among 
the firit victors of the Pythic games ; and Pindar fays, that 
he wrote hymns in praife of the gods and heroes... One of 
them in praife of Hercules, gained for him the acclamations 
of all Greece; for he fung it in full affembly of the Olympic 
games, and received in recompence from the judges, the 
crown of viétory. Thishymn, or ode, was afterwards fung 
in honour of every victor at Olympia, who had no poet to 
celebrate his particular exploits. ‘The names of Homer, and 
of Archilochus, were equally revered and celebrated in 
Greece. as the two moft excellent pocts produced by the na- 
tion. Cicero ranks him with poets of the firft clafs, and in 
his ‘ Epittles,’”? (xi. 1. 16. ad Atticum) he fays, that the 
Grammarian Ariftophanes ufed to fay, that the longe% poem 
of Archilochus was, in his eltimation, the moft excellent. 
Horace profeffes in his fatires, to be an imitator of the Gre- 
cian bard, as to his ftyle and manner, but not in his malig- 
nity ; and he fays, (Art. Poet.) that he was armed by the 
violence of his refentment with iambics ; 
« Archilochum proprio rabies armavit tambo.” 

Ovid likewife refers to Archilochus:; Paterculus and Qaine- 
tilian beftow great praifes on his poetry. ‘The latter (1. x. 
c. 1.) fays of him, that he had an uncommon force of cx- 
preffion, abounding with bold thoughts, and fhort but keen 
and piercing ftrokes, and that his ftylie was fingularly ttrong 
and nervous. The eftimation in which he was held among 
the Greeks may be inferred from the conduét of the Delphian 
oracle, which expelled from the temple of Apollo, Cerax of 
Naxos, by whom he was killed, though he did it in open 
war. His fatires, however, were not only unjultifiably 
fevere, but offenfively licentious and indecent; and on this 
account his poems were prohibited at Sparta, as being more 
likely to corrupt the hearts and manners of young people, 
than to be ufeful in cultivating their underltandings. Of the 
force of his fatires, the following inftance is frequently 
alluded to by the ancients. Lycambes, who had promifed 
him his daughter in marriage, and who had violated his 
contra@t, together with his family, was rendered fo infa- 
mous by atorrent of abufe and defamation, that he termi« 
nated his life by the halter, and one, if not all of his daugh- 
ters, followed his example. Indeed, the ‘ rage of Archilo- 
‘* chus” was proverbial in antiquity, which eompared the 
provoking of this fatyrift to the treading upon a ferpent. 
In the army, into which he entered, Archilochus incurred 
a degree of ignominy, which probably contributed to im- 
bitter the refentment, and malignity of his writings. When 
he faved his life by his cowardly retreat. in the firft battle 
in which he was engaged, he alleged in excufe of his daf- 
tardly conduét; ‘1 have loft my buckler, but J have faved 
my life; and itis much more eafy to get a new buckler, 
than a new exiftence.””? Some fragments of his writings: 
may be found in the “ Poete Grace”? Genev. 1606 and 
1614, 2 vol. folio. Nouv. Dict. Hiftor. Burney’s Hitt. 
Mufic, vol. i. p. 363- 

ARCHILEUTO, or Arcuiture, a large lute, differe 
ing little from the Teorbo, on which therough-bafs ufed to 
be played in accompanying the voice. At the beginning 
of the lalt century, it was the favourite inftrument all over 
Arrigonini, a famous lutenift, was employed in all 
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till the laft century in his majefty’s chapel at St. James’s. 
Gilier was the laft who occupied the place and performed 
the duty. , 

ARCHIMAGUS, in the Ancient Perfian Religion, the 
chief prieft or head of the order of magi. The archimagus 
anfwered to the high-prieft among the Jews, or the pope 
now among the Romani{ts, being the head of the whole 
religion, The archimagus refided in the fire temple, a place 
held in the fame veneration among them as the temple of 
Mecca among the Mahometans, every perfon of the fect 
being under a kird of obligation to make a pilgrimage to 
it once in their lives. Zoroalteris ranked as the firft archi- 
magus, and he ere&ed the firft temple in the city of Balch. 
Here it remained till the feventh century, when the foliowers 
of Zoroatter, being driven by the Mahometans into Car- 
mania, or Kerman, a fouthern province of Perfia, another 
building of the fame kind was raifed, and there it hath con- 
tinued to thisday. The fire temple at Balch was rebuilt 
by Darius Hyttafpis, with a grandeur fuitable to its 
dignity, as it was the patriarchal temple of the fe&; and 
from the name of irs reftorer it was afterwards called “ Au- 
zur Gultafp,” i. e. the fire temple of Darius Hyafpis. 
In order to preferve its reputation, he aflum-d the office and 
title of archimazus, and as Porphyry informs us. he gave 
orders before his death, that among his other titles it theuld 
be engraven on his monument, that he was ‘ matter of the 
Mazgians,”’ which plainly implies that he bore this office 
amongthem. From hence it feems to have proceeded, that 
the kings of Perfia were ever after regarded as of the facer- 
dotal tribe, and were always initiated mto the facred order 
of the Magians, before they were inaugurated into the king- 
dom. Prid. Con. vol. i. p. 315. 3 
ARCHIMANDRITE, the fuperior of a monaftery ; 
amounting to what we now call AzpsBort. 

Covarruvias obferves, that the word literally denotes the 
ehief or leader of a flock ; in which fenfe it may be applied 
to any ecclefiaftical fuperior, and accordingly we find the 
name fometimes attributed to archbifhops. But among the 
Greeks, by whom it is chiefly ufed, it is always retrained 
to thechief of anabbey. According to father Simon, man- 
drite is a Syriae term, fignifying a folitary monk ; and con- 
fequently archimandrite is the chief of monks of this defcrip- 
tion. Inthe Greek church, the archimandrite is the fecond 
dignity under the patriarch. 

ARCHIMEDES, in Biography, one of the moft celebrated 
mathematicians of antiquity, was born at Syracufe, accord- 
ing to Torelli, in the fecond year of the 123d olympiad, cor- 
re{ponding to the 287th year before Chrift ; or, according to 
Rivaltus, who has taken confiderable pains in afcertaining the 
true zra of his birth, the fecond year of the 122d olympiad, 
an{wering to the 291ft year before Chrilt. If we may rely 
on the authority of Tzetzes, he lived 75 years; and Blair in 
his chronology, refers his death to the firit year of the 142d 
olympiad, or the 212th year before Chrift. Plutarch informs 
us, that he was nearly related, by his father, to Hiero the 
Syracufan king, with whom he lived in habits of the moft 
intimate friend{hip and intercourfe: but his mother was of 
ob{cure origin; and this circumftance may probably account 
for the degrading terms ‘* humilem homunculum,”’ which 
Cicero applics-to him in the fifth book of his Tufculan 
Queftions, Oper. ti ii, p. 474. ed. Olivet. Unallured by 
thofe profpeéts of preferment which his conneétion with 
Hiero might have prefented, Archimedes devoted: himfelf, 
with uncommon affiduity and fingular fuccefs, to the ftudy 
of geometry, in his youth; and in his maturer years he 
travelled into Egypt, whither the Greeks generally reforted 
in the purfuit of {cience. After an abfence of feveral years, 
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which he {pent in the fociety of Conon, ard other eminent 
men, and during which time he exhibited very promifing 
indications of his future fame, he returned to his own coun- 
try, where he indefatigab!y profecuted that courfe of appli- 
cation to mathematical and mechanical {ciences, which led 
to the difquilitions and difcoveries recorded in his works. 
Such, indeed, were the ardour and intenfenefs of his applica- 
tian, that he profecuted his fiudies, co the megleét of both 
food and fleeg, and improved the minuteft circumftance that 
oecurred into an occalion of making very important and 
ufeful difcoveries. At the bath, it is faid, he frequently drew 
geometrical figures in the afhes, or when, according to the 
cultom, he was anointed, upon his own body. Of tlie ardour 
of his raind in the purfuit of {cience an inftance occurs 
under the article Hrero’s Crown; and was alfo manifeft 
in his well-known declaration, pronounced in confequence of 
his accurate acquaintance with the powers of the lever; 
“ Ao re sw, xes Inv yn» xivnow,”? 1. e. *¢ Give mea place upon 
which to ftand, and I will move the earth.”? Such was the 
pleaiure he derived from having difcovered the proportion 
between the {phere and its circumferibed cylinder, that as a 
memorial of this difcovery, -he requefted his friends to place 
upon his tomb a cylinder containing a fphere, with an in- 
{cription exprefling the proportion of the one to the other. 
Cicero. when he was quettor in Sicily, about 140 years after 
the death of Archimedes, difcovered this monument in a ne-= 
gie¢ted {hate, and over-run with briars and brambles, which 
he ordered to be cleared away. Vid. Opera ubifupra. As 
an evidence to Hiero of the aftonithing effeét of mechanical 
powers, Archimedes is faid to have drawn towards him, b 
means of ropes and pullies, a galiey manned and loaded, 
which lay .n the fhore. But his mechanical knowledge 
was applied to more fubltantial ufe, at the time when Syra- 
cufe was belieged by the conful Marcellus ; for he thus 
contrived to arreft the efforts of the beliegers for eight months. 
Plutarch (in Marcell.) and Livy (1. xxiv. c. 34.) inform us, 
that, whether the veflels of the enemy were nearer to the 
walls of the city, or more diftant from them, Archimedes 
annoyed them. When they approached the rampart, he fuf- 
pended long beams, which probably aéted like levers, and 
{truck the gallies with a force that funk them; by means 
of grappling hooks at the extremities of other levers, he 
raifed up veffels in the air, and then dafhed them to pieces 
againft the walls or projeGing rocks. Whilft they were 
more remote, he ufed inftruments which threw large ftones, 
that demolifhed the {hips or the machines employed in the 
fiege. For the ufe he made of his- burning mirrors, fee 
Buryinc-Gla/s. 

Befides other inventions which Diodorus Siculus (l. v.) 
afcribes to Archimedes, he mentions that of the cochleon, or 
fcrew-pump, which he communicated to the Egyptians. 
Livy alfo (1. xxiv. c..23.) records his diftinguifhed excellence 
as an obferver of the heavenly bodies and his talent far the 
contrivance and con{truétion of warlike machines. His in- 
genuity in the (olution of problems was, in Cicero’s time, 
become proverbial, for in a-letter to Atticus (I. xiti. ep. 28.), 
he alludes tothe ‘ rgoBanuc Agxipndeoy,? or “ Archimedian 
problem,”? as one that was of fingularly difficult folution, 
His machine for exhibiting the motions of the celeftial bodies 
is either referred to or more exprefsly mentioned by the Latin 
poets. Tothis purpofe Silius Italicus (1. xiv. v. 341. p.717. 
ed. Drakenb.) extols him : 

“ Vir fuit- Lthmiacis:decns immortale colonis, 
Ingenio facileante alios telluris alumnos, 
Nudus opum; fed cui ccelum terréque paterent.’? 

Claudian alfo, in his epigram on this invention of Archi« 
medes, exprefles himfelf in the following {trong terms: 

‘© Jupiter, 
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« Jupiter, in parvo cum cerneret sthera vitro,” &c. 
In Enghth thus: 
« When in a glafs’s narrow {phere confin’d, 
Jove faw the fabric of th’ Almighty mind, 
He fmil’d and faid; ‘ Can mortals’ art alone 
Our heavenly labours mimic with their own ? 
The Syracufan’s brittle work contains 
Th’ eternal law that through all nature reigns. 
Fram’d by his art, fee ftars unnumber’d burn, 
And in their courfes rolling orbs return ; 
His fun through various figns defcribes the year, 
And every month hts mimic moons appear. 
Our rival’s laws his little planets bind, 
And rule their motions by a human mind. 
Salmonens could our thunder imitate : 
But Archimedes can a world create.’ 
Ovid (Fatt. vi. 277.) mentions the fame machine : 
«© Arte Syracotia fufpenfus in aére claufo 
Stat globus, immenfi parva figura poli.” 
Plutarch (in Vit. Marcelli, Oper. t. ti. p. 307.) exprefsly 
fays of Archimedes, after recounting the machines which he 
had employed during the fiege of Syracufe, that in the 
conflruétion of them “he gained the reputation of a man 
endowed with divine rather than human knowledge ;”? but 
it is to be regretted that, as he adds, “ no account of them 
was left in writing.”” 

Amongtt the various objeéts of mathematical fpeculation 
to which his attention and inventive faculties were directed, 
one of the principal was the menfuration of the comic 
fetlions. Unlefs we except the lunes of Hippocrates of 
Chios, he was the firft who fquared a curvilineal {pace : he 
alfo reduced the quadrature of the circle to the determination 
of the ratio between the diameter and the circumference ; 
and though unable to obtain the precife value of it, he af- 
figned an ufeful approximation to it by the numeral calcu- 
lation of the perimeters of the infcribed and circumfcribed 
polygons. See Circre, Diameter, and QuapRaATuRE. 
He determined the relation between the circle and ellipfe ; 
and likewife attempted the hyperbola, though from the na- 
ture of the cafe he was nat likely to fucceed. He alfo found 
the proportion of the area of the fpiral to that of the cir- 
eumicribed circle, and that of their fectors; he determined the 
relations of {pheres, fpheroids, and conoids to cylinders and 
cones, and of parabolas to re¢tilineal planes, whofe quadra- 
aures were already known. In all his mathematical invettiga- 
tions, he imitated the example of his predeceffor, Euchd ; 
and, like him, he was cautious in admitting any principles 
that were not ftri@tly geometrical and unexceptionable. 

No friend of fcience can forbear lamenting the premature 
death of this fingularly eminent mathematician and philofo- 
pher, as well as the time and manner in which it happened. 
‘After he had been inftrumental in protraGting the fiege of 
Syracufe for eight months, the city was at length taken by 
ftorm and devoted to the fw rd. Marcellus, indeed, refpeat- 
ing the chara&ter even ofan enemy fuch as Archimedes 
was, had iffued orders that his houfe and perfon fhould be 
inviolate ; but he was furprifed and put to death, fays Livy 
(1. xxxv.c. 31.), by afoldier who was ignorant of his perfon 
and character, while he was intent on figures which he had 
defcribed in the duft, and was altogether negligent of his 
own fafety. “The account of the manner of his death given 
by Plutarch (ubi fupra) is fomewhat different. He fays, 
that Archimedes being in his mufeum, was fo abforbed 
in his attention to his diagram, that he was affaulted by one 
wf the foldiers before he knew that the city was taken, and 
that he refufed to accompany him to Marcellus till he had 
finifhed his problem, upon which the enraged foldier dif- 
patched him with his fword. However this be, Marcellus, 
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it is faid, lamented his death, paid refpec to his memoty by 
direcling and fuperintending his funeral, and reftrained the 
victorious army from offering any violence to his relations. 

Of the numerous works of Archimedes many of them 
are loft, but the molt valuable, as we have reafon to believe, 
are preferved. Torelli has arranged and enumerated them 
in the following order: 1. ‘ De Planorum /Equilibriis, 
liber primus, cum commentariis Eutocii Afcalonite.’’ 
2. * Quadratura Paraboles.” 3. “ De Planorum /Equi- 
libriis, liber fecundus, cum commentariis Eutoci Atca- 
lonite.’? 4. “ De Sphera ec Cylindro, hber primus, cum 
commentariis Eutocti Afcalonite.” 5. ' De Sphera et 
Cylindro, liber fecundus, cum commentariis Eutocii Afea- 
lonite.’? 6.  Circuli Dimenfio, cum commentariis Eatocii 
Afcalonite.”? 7. * De Helicibus.” 8. ** De Conoidibus 
et Spharoidibus, cum ‘Torelli commentario, in Prop. 12.7” 
9. “ Arenarius.”? 10, * De iis que in humido vehuntur, 
liber primus.” 11. “ De iis que in humido vehuntur, 
liber fecundus.”? 12. “ Lemmata.” 13. ‘ Opera Mecha- 
nica, ut cujufque mentio ab antiquis feriptoribus facta 
eft.” Thefe latter works, with the Author’s deferip- 
tions of them, are loft; they are as follow: 1. ‘* An arti- 
ficial {phere for exhibiting the celeftial motions. 2. * Archi- 
medes’s method of invettigating the mixture of gold and 
filverin Hiero’s crown, mentioned by Vitruvius.”? 3. * His 
pneumatic and hydraulic engines, mentioned by ‘Tzetzes, 
Pappus, and Tertullian.’? 4. ‘* Archimedes’s ferew, the 
flructure and ufe of which are well known.’ 5. * The 
helix, by means of which, according to Athenzus, he launch- 
ed a large fhip belonging to Hiero.” 6. “ A fingular kind 
of locket, the account of which is imperfeét.”” 7. ** The 
trifpafton, by which large weights might be raifed by a 
very {mall power.”? 8. ‘* Various warlike machines, confilt- 
ing of tormenta, balifte, catapulte, fagittarii, fcorpiones, 
&e. which, according to Polybius, Livy, and Plutarch, 
were ufed in the defence of Syracufe.”” g. ‘* His burning- 
glaffes, by the combination of which he is faid to have fet 
fire to the Roman fhips.”’ 

When Conttantinople was taken at the middle of the 
fifteenth century, fuch writings of Archimedes as exitted, 
together with the commentary of Eutocius, efcaped the 
ravages of the conquerors, and were brought thence into 
Italy. Here they were found by the famous John Muller, 
better known by the appellation of Regiomontanus, who 
carried them into Germany, and they were foon afterwards, 
viz. in 1544, publifhed in folio at Balil, in Greek and Latin, 
by Hervagius, with a preface by Thomas Gechauff. A 
Latin tranilation was publifhed at Parisin 1577, by Pafcalius 
Hemellus. An edition was publifhed in folio, by Com- 
mandine at Venice, in 1558. ‘The edition of Rivaltus, in 
Greek and Latin, in folio, with new demonftrations and 
notes, and a life of Archimedes, was publifhed at Paris in 
1615. At the clofe of this edition is annexed an account of 
the other works of Archimedes that have been loft. Mauro- 
lycus publifhed an edition in folio, at Meflina, in 16715 ano- 
ther by Borelli, was publifhed at Palermo in 1685 ; and a 
Latin edition was publifhed by Dr. Barrow in gto. at Lon- 
don in 1675, with new illuftrations and demonftrations. 
The Ja{t, molt fplendid and complete edition in folio, was 
printed at the Oxford prefs in 1792; this edition was pre- 
pared for the prefs by the learned Jofeph Torelli of Verona, 
with a new Latin tranflation, Eutocius’s commentary, with 
a preface and notes ; an account of the life and writings of 
Torelli, by Clemens Sibiliati, is prefixed, and a large appen- 
dix is added confifting of two parts, the firll bemg a com- 
mentary on the paper of Archimedes, relating to bodies 
floating in fluids, by the Rev. Abram Robertfon of Chritt- 
Church College Oxford, who had the wholecare of this edition H 
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and the fecond, a large collection of various readings in the 
MS. copies of Archimedes’s works, preferved at Florence 
and Paris, collated with the edition of Bafil. The works 
of Archimedes form a principal part of the valuable collec- 
tion of Greek mathematicians, publifhed in folio at Paris, 
in 1693, entitled «¢ Mathematici veteres.”” Of diltin& parts 
of the works of Archimedes we have various editions. The 
book « De dimenfione circuli,’? was publifhed in folio, at 
Paris, in 156: ; at Leipfic,in 1602 ; and in cétavo, at Oxford 
by Dr Wallis, in 1676 ; and in the third volume of Wallis’s 
works, in 1699. This work, together with the book * De 
{phzra & cylindro,”? appeared at Paris in 1561; the book 
« De planis equiponderantibus,”’ was publifhed in quarto at 
Paris, in 15653; “ De conoidibus et de {pheroidibus,”’ at 
Palermo, in 1685; ‘* De iis que in humido natant, &c.” 
with the commentary of Commanding, in quarto, at Bologna, 

1565 3 andthe “ Arenarius,”’ by Wallis, at Oxford, o&avo, 
in 1676; of which an Englifh tranflation by G. Anderfon, 
was publ ifhed in London, oétavo, in 1754, with notes and 
illuftrations. Torelli Pref. Rivalti Pref. Fabr. Bib. Gree. 
Io iil. c. 22. t. ii. p. 543, Kc. _ 

ArcHImevEs’s Screw. See Screw of Archimedes. 

ArcHimMeDEsS’s Burning-gla/s. See Burninc-gla/s. 

ARCHIMIME, Arcuimimus, eeyn, and uiuoz, mimic, 
is the fame thing in effe&t with archbuflvon or mimic. 

The archimimes, among the Romans, were perfons who 
imitated the manners, geftures, and fpecch, both of people 
living, and of thofe las were dead. 

At firft they. were only employed on the theatre; but 
were afterwards admitted to their feafts, and at laft to their 
funerals ; where they walked after the corpfe, counterfeit- 
ing the geftures and behaviour of the perfon who was car- 
ried to the funeral pile, as if he were {tillalive. 

ARCHINARA, in Ancient Geography, a town of In- 
dia, on the other fide of the Ganges, according to Pto- 
lemy. 

ARCHIPELAGO, i in Geography, a fea interrupted by 
a great number of iflands. 

The word is formed by corruption of Ageopelagus, q. d. 
figean fea, which again is formed of Asyasov TeAayos, a 
name originally given it by the Greeks, but for what rea- 
fon is not agreed on. See AEGEAN Sea. 

The molt celebrated Archipelago, and that to which the 
name ufed to be appropriated, and whence all other groups 
of iflands have derived it, is that between Greece, Mace- 
donia, and Afia; in which are the iflands of the A°gean 
fea; which is called the MWAite Sea, in contradiltinG@ion to 
the Euxine, which they call the Black Sea. This part of 
the Mediterranean fea is bounded on the north by Romania, 
on the eaft by Natolia, on the weft by Livadia and the 
Morea, and on the fouth by the ifle of Candy. It divides, 
as far as it extends, Europe from Afia. All the iflands 
contained in it, fome of which lying on the coaft of Natolia 
are called Afiatic, and the others European, lie between 


about the 35th and 4oth degrees of north latitude, and 23d — 


and. 27th degrees of eaft longitude. Some of them are 
called Cyclades, becaufe they form as it were a crown and 
circle round the ifle of Delos; the others are called Spora- 
des. as being difperfed without any order between Alia aud 
the ifle of Candia. 

The modern geographers mention other Archipelagos, 
as that of Lazarus near the coafts of Malabar and Malacca ; ; 
the Archipelago of Mexico; and that of the Caribbees, 
wherein are many iflands ; that of the Philippines, called by 
fome the“ great Archipelago,”’ containing feveral iflands, and 
all thofe ite Moluccas, of Celebes, &c. Thefe Afiatic 
illands form a-large group ufually denominated. the ‘oriental 
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Archipelago,” and extending from 13° S. lat. to 22% 4/ N. 
lat. that is 35 degrees, or 21,000 geographical miles, while 
the length from 95° E. long. to 132°, gives 37° not far 
from the equator, nearly correfponding with the breadth, 
The ‘‘northern Archipelago” contifts«f four groupsef iflands 
between the eaft coalt of Kamtfkatka in Afia and the welt 
coat of America: the firft, called Safienan, comprehends five 
iflands ; that called Khao contains eight iflands ; and both 
thefe are now called Aleutian iflands. The third group 
includes fixteen iflands, called Andreznoflski Oltrova ; and 
the fourth, the Lyffie Oftrova, or Fox iflands, which are 
fixteen in number. ‘“‘Broughton’s Archipelago,” is a clutter 
of iflands, rocky iflets, and rocks, on the north-welt coal 
of America, fo called by Vancouver, after the name of 
their difcoverer, and lying in about 50° 50’ N. lat. and 
W. long. 126° 20’. The “ dangerous Archipelago,”’ or 
‘ labyrinth,” is a name given to a group of iflands difcovered 
in the Pacific Ocean, eaftward of Otaheite, by Quiros, 
Schouten, and Le Maire, Roggewein, Byron, Wallis, 
Carteret, Bougainville, Cook, Edwards, Bligh, Vancouver, 
Broughton, and Wilfon, and fo called from the intricacy 
and difficulty which they occafion to the navigation. They 
are difperfed from 14° to 27° of S. latitude, and as far as 
25° ealtward from Otaheite. The name was firft given to 
foneoF tek aladda by Bougainville i in 1768. To four of thefe 
iflands Captain Cook, in 1769, gave the spamies of Refolu- 
tion, in S. lat. 17° 24’, W. long. 141° 39’3 Doubtful 
ifland in S. lat. 17° W. long. 141° 38! Purneaux 
ifland in S. lat. 17° 5/ aud W. long. 143° 16’; and Ad- 
venture ifland in S. lat. 17° 14’, and W. long. 144° 30’. 
All the inhabitants of thefe iflands appear to be of the ioe 
race with the Society iflanders, but are fomewhat darker in 
their complexions, and more ferocious in their manners. “ Ar- 
chipelago of the great Cyclades” is the clufter of iflands firft 
difcovered by Bougainville in 1768, and called by captain 
Cook, who pafled aes in 1574s New Hesrives. “ King 
George III.’s Archipelago” is a name given by Vancouyer 
to a large group of iflands, forming various: channels, and 
lying on the north-wetk'coalt of America. between 56° 10’, 
and 58° 15/N. lat. and about 135° and 136° W. long. The 
exterior coaft of this Archipelago from Cape Crofs to Cape 
Edward has feveral openings that appeared likely to afford! 
fhelter, but the rocks and iflets, fome producing trees, and 
others altogether barren, that extend to the diftance of three 
or four miles from the fhore, mult render the entrance of 
fuch harbours unpleafant and dangerous, till they are better 
known. That which feemed to be the eafielt of accefs, was 
northward of Cape Edward, in lat. 57° 44’, and was con- 
fidered by Vancouver as Portlock’s harbour. Cape Edg~- 
cumbe on this coalt is fituated in lat. §7°2/, and W. long. 
135° 343’. This cape forms the north-weft point-of a 
fpacious opening that branches into -feveral arms, and is 
called by Mr. Dixon, Norfolk Sound. One of the northern 
branches of the found communicates with the land on: 
which mount Edgcumbe ftands, named by Captain 
Cook the Bay of Iflands, and makes the intermediate part 
of the fea-coaft an ifland. The fouth’ extremity of this 
Archipelago in lat..56° 10’. and W. long. 134° 224’, con- 
{titutes a remarkable promontory that terminates in a high 
bluff rocky cliff, and becomes, on its ealtern fide, a narrow 
point of land,named by captain. Colnett, Cape Ommaney ; 
and the opening between this and Cape Derion, he called: 
Chriftian Sound. Vancouver’s Voyage, vol, iii, p. 267. A 
clufter of iflands, or a fingle ifland, about twenty leagues 
in length, and, lying. between 53° and, 54° N. lat. and 
about 130° W. long. was called by Vancouver, “ Pitt’s Ar- 
chipelago.”? On the:north of this, group was Chatham’s 
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Sound, on the eat Grenville’s canal, on the welt Banks’s 
ifland, and to the fouth Nepean found, as they are feverally 
denominated in one of Vancouver’s charts. Other collections 
of iflands under this appellation will be noticed in the courfe 
of this work. 

ARCHIPHERACITA, minifters in the Jewith fyna- 
gogus, appointed to read and interpret the Perakim, or ti- 
tles and heads of the law, and the prophets. 

The archipheracita was not the fame with the archify- 
nagogus, as Grottus and others have miftakenly imagined ; 
but rather the chief or principal of thefe appointed to read, 
explain, and profefs the law, in their {chools.—And hence 
the name which is formed of wexos, chief, and the Hebrew 
or Chaldee, 95), divifion, or chapter. 

ARCHIPPA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Italy, in 
the territory of the Marfi, faid to be {wallowed up by the 
Fucine lake. J 

ARCHIPPUS, in, Entomology, a {pecies of Parrtro 
(Dan. Feft. Linn.) that inhabits South America. The 
wings are repandated, fulvous, veined with black ; the 
margin black, dotted with white; fulvous fpots at the tip 
of the anterior ones. Fabricius. Obf. This author believes it 
is the fame infect as Cramer deferibes under the name Pa- 
ritio Plexippus. Gmelin thinks Papirio <Archippus of 
Cramer, f. A.B. is Partr1o Ads/ippus of Fabricius. 

ARCHIPRESBYTER. See Arca-priest. 

ARCHIS, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia, in Ar- 
menia Prima. 

ARCHISTRATEGUS, the generaliffimo or captain- 

encral of an army. See STRATEGUS. 

ARCHISYNAGOGUS, in the Fewi/h Hiffory, thechicf 
or ruler of the fynagogue. 

Thefe are fometimes alfo called the angels or princes of 
the fynagogues: the Jews called them chacamin, 1. e. wife. 

Archifynagogi were perfons of authority in each {fy- 
nagogue, who prefided in aflemblies held therein, invited 
thofe to fpeak whom they judged capable of it, and decided 
all difputes, relating to money, &c. They had a power to 
shave thofe whipped who were convicted of aéting contrary 
to the law ; alfoa right of excommunicating, or cafting out 
of the fynagogue, thofe whom they feund to. merit this 
punifhment. ‘Their number was different according to the 
extent of the city, or the number of perfons that came to 
the fynagogue ; m fome there were feventy, in others eight 
orten, and in others not above one. Vitringa de Synagog. 

ARCHITECT, a perfon fkilled in architcéture, or the 
art of building; who forms plans and defigns for edifices, 
conduéts the work, and direéts the feveral artificers em- 
ployed in it. 

The word is derived from apxos, princeps, and texrw7, 
faber, workman, q. d. the principal workman. 

The moft celebrated architeéts are Vitruvius, Palladio, 
Scamozzi, Serlio, Vignola, Barbaro, Cataneo, Albert, 
Viola, Inigo Jones, De Lorme, Perrault, S» Le Clerc, fir 
-Chriftopher Wren, and the earl of Burlington. 

Vitruvine enumerates twelve qualities requifite to confti- 
tute a good archite&t; that he be docile and ingenious ; 
well educated ; fkilled in defigning, in geometry, optics, 
arithmetic, hiltory, philofophy, mufic, medicine, law, and 
aftronomy. 

Ciofe application to the ftudy of ancient mafters, and 
the remaining works of the ancierts, together with judg- 
ment and talte to fele& and properly to apply the hints 
which fuch examples afford, joined to a peculiar genius for 
the ftudy of thisart, are abfolutely necefiary to rendcr an 
archit« & eminent in his profeffion. 


ARCHITECTOGRAPHIA; the defcription of an- 
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cient buildings, temples, theatres, arches, pyramids, baths, 
gates, aqueduds, tombs, and the like. 

ARCHITECTONIC, that which builds a thing up 
regularly, according to its nature and intentions. 

ARCHITECTURE, Arcuitectura, the art of 
erecting buildings of any kind. 

Amongitt the various arts cultivated in fociety, fome are 
only adapted to fupply our natural wante, or affift our infir- 
mities ; fome are inflruments of luxury merely, and calcu- 
lated to flatter our pride, or gratify our defires : whilft others 
tend at once to fecure, to accommodate, delight, and give 
confequence to the human fpecies.—Architedture is of this 
latter kind ; and when viewed in its full extent, may truly 
be foid to have a very confiderable part in almolt every 
comfort or luxury of life. The advantages derived from 
houfes only are great, they being the firft fteps towards ci- 
vilization, and having certainly great influence both onthe 
body and mind. Secluded from each other, inhabitants of 
woods, of caves, or wretched huts, expofed to the incle- 
ment viciffitudes of feafons, and the diflreffing uncertainty 
of weather, men are generally indolent, dull, and abject, 
with faculties benumbed, and views limited to the gratifica- 
tion of their moft prefling neceflities ; but wherever focieties 
are formed, and commodious dwellings are found, in which 
well fheltered they may breathe a temperate air, amid the 
fummer’s heat or winter’s cold ; fleep, when nature calls, at 
eafe and in fecurity ; ftudy unmoletted ; converfe, and tafte 
the fweets of focial enjoyments; there they are fpirited, 
active, ingenious, and enterprifing ; vigorous in body, fpecu- 
lative in mind: agriculture and arts improve, they flourifh 
among them ; the neceffaries, the conveniencies, and foon even 
the luxuries of life, become there abundant. Mere ftrength 
however, even the fteadieft perfeverance, obtains with diffi- 
culty the defired produce; but inventions facilitate and — 
fhorten labour, multiplying produétions fo, as not only to 
fupply domeitic wants, but likewife to treafure up flores for 
foreign markets. Achitecture then {mooths the way for 
commerce ; fhe forms commodious roads through marfhes 
or other grounds naturally impracticable, fills up vallies, 
unites, or levels mcuntains; throws bridges over deep or 
rapid rivers, turns afide or deadens the fury of torrents; con- 
ftru€ts canals of navigation, builds fhips, and contrives ports 
for their fecure reception in the hour of danger: facilitating 
thus the intercourfe of nations, the conveyance of merchan= 
dize from people to people. A well-regulated commerce is 
ever the fource of wealth ; and luxury has ever been attend- 
antonriches. As the powers of gratification increafe, fane 
cy multiplies wants; till at length, indoignce or pleafure, 
vanity and fuperltition, fears and refentments, give birth to 
a thoufand fuperfluous, a thoufand artificial cravings; the 
greater part of which could not be gratified, without the 
affiftance of architeéture ; for fplendid palaces, magnificent 
temples, coftly dwelling-houfes, and amphitheatres, theatres, 
baths and porticos, triumphal arches and bridges, maufole- 
ums, and an endlefs number of fimilar inventions, are all 
either neceflary inftruments of eafe and pleafure ; or ftriking 
teltimonies of wealth, of grandeur and pre-eminence; either 
prefent or paft. Nor are there any other objects, whether 
neceflary or fuperfluous, fo certainly productive of their de- 
fign ; fo permanent in their effets, or beneficial in their con- 
fequences ; fine furniture, rich dreffes, brilliant equipages, nu- 
merous domettics, are only fecondary attraCtions at lirlt ; they 
focn feel the effe& of time ; and their value flu€tuates, or dies 
with the fafhion of the day. While the productions of ar- 
chiteture command general attention ; aremonumentslafting 
beyond the reach of modes ; and record to lateft pofterity the 
confequence, virtues, atchievements, and munificence of pas 
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they commemorate. The immediate and moft obvious advan- 
tages of building are, employing many ingenious artificers, 
many induilrious workmen and labourers of various kinds ; 
converting materials of little value into the moft ftately pro- 
duétions of human fkill; beautifying the face of countries ; 


and multiplying the conveniencies and comforts of life. But - 


thefe, however great, are not the molt confiderable: that 
numerous train of arts and manufactures, contrived to fur- 
nifh and adorn the works of architeCture, which occupies 
thoufands, and conttitutes many lucrative branches of com- 
merce; that certain concourfe of {trangers, to every coun- 
try celebrated for ftately {tru€iures ; who extend your fame, 
adopt your fafhions, give reputation, and create a demand 
for your produétions; are confiderations of the hiyhett con- 
fequence ; in fhort, the advantages of building extend to the 
remoteft ages, and at this day, the ruins of ancient Rome, 
in a great meafure, fupport the fplendor of the prefent 5 by 
the number of traveliers who flock from all nations, to vilit 
the ancient remains and modern magnificence of that famous 
city ; and who, in the courfe of a few centuries, have there 
expended incredible {ums of money, by long refidence ; and 
in the purchafe of old piftures, antique flatues, buts, baf-re- 
liefs, urns, and other curious produ€tions of art: of which, 
by fome extraordinary good management, there is a treafure 
never to be exhaufled. Nor is architecture lefs vfeful in de- 
fending, than profperous in adorning and enriching coun- 
tries; fhe guards their coafls with fhips of war, fecures 
their boundaries, fortifies their cities, and by a varicty of art~ 
ful con{trn&tions, controls the ambition and fruftrates the at- 
tempts of foreizn powers; curbs the infolence, and averts 
the danger, ard the horror of internal commotions. Thus ar- 
chiteCture, by fupplying men with commodious habitations, 
procures that health of body and vigour of mind, which fa- 
cilitate the invention of arts: and when, by the exertion of 
their fill or induftry, produ€tions multiply beyond domeftic 
wants, fhe furnifhes the means of tranfporting them to 
other markets; and whenever by commerce they acquire 
wealth, fhe points the way to employ their riches rationally, 
nobly, benevolently ; in methods honourable and ufeful to 
themfelves and their defcendants ; which add fplendor to the 
flate, and vield benefit both to their contemporaries and to 
pofterity : fhe farther teaches them to defend their poflef- 
fions, to fecure their liberty and lives, from the attempts of 
lawlefs violence, or unreflrained ambition. An art fo vari- 
oufly conducive to the happinefs of man, to the wealth, 
lufire, and fafety of nations, naturally commands proteGiou 
ard encouragement: in effect, it appears, that in all civil- 
ized times, and well regulated governments, it has been much 
attended to, and promoted with unremitting affiduity ; and 
the perfectioning of other arts has ever been a certain con- 
fequence; for where building is encouraged, painting, 
fculpture, and ail the inferior branches of decorative work- 
manfhip, muft flourifh of courfe ; and thefe have an influ- 
ence on manufactures, even to the minuteft mechanic pro- 
dudtions ; for defign is of univerfal benefit, and ftamps addi- 
tional value on the moit trifling performances, the import- 
ance of which, to a commercial people, is obvious; it 
requires no illuftration. Let it not however be imagined 
that building, merely confidered as heaping ftone upon ftone, 
can be of great confequence; or reflect honour, either on 
nations or individuals: materials in archite@ure are like 
words in phrafeology ; having feparately but little power ; 
and they may be fo arranged, as to excite ridicule, difguft, 
or even contempt ; yet when combined with {kill, expreffed 
with energy, they a@uate the mind with unbounded fway. 
An able writer can move even in ruftic language, and the 
matterly a aon of a fkilful artift will dignify the 
Vor, Il. 
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meaneft materials; while the weak efforts of the ignorant, 
render the molt coltly enrichments defpicable. To 'fuch, 
the compliment of Apelles may juitly be applied; who, 
on feeing the pi€lure of a Venus magnificently attired, faid 
to the operator, ** Friend, though thou hatt not been able to 
make her fair, thou halt certainly made her fine.”’ See the 
preface to fir W. Chambers’s Treatife on Civil ArchiteQure. 

ArchitetureisdividedintoCivit, Mivirary, and Nava 
Architedure, for which fee thefe feveral hea 

ARCHITHALASSUS Primus, in Conchology, a name 
given by Argenville to the fhell called by Linneus Conus 
Jfummits. 

ARCHITRAVE, in Architedure, the lower divifion 
of an entablature, or that part which refts immediately on 
the column. 

In the moft ancient buildings, which were prabably of 
timber, the architrave was the beam which extended from 
column to column to fupport the roof, whence the name, 
which is from apyos, chief, and tras, a beam, 

In all the ancient examples of the Doric order ftill exift- 
ing in Greece, fuch as thofe at Athens and Corinth, and 
alfo thofe at Pzftum, and in Sicily, it has only one facia, 
and Is of great height, being nearly eqnal to the diameter 
of the column. In the Doric order of the theatre of Mar- 
cellus at Rome, it has only one facia, but is much lower, 
being only equal to half a diameter of the column. ‘The 
moderns, fuch as Vignola, Scamozzi, &c. have generally 
confined it to this proportion nearly, but have divided it 
into two facias, taking the idea from fome ancient examples 
of the Doric order in Italy. 

In fome of the ancient examples of the Tonic order in 
Greece, fuch as the temple on the Iliffus near Athens, it 
has only one facia, which is quite plain, and of confiderable 
height; while in others, fuch as the temple of Minerve 
Polias at Athens, and that of Bacchus at Teos, it is divided 
into three facias, and has the upper mouldings enriched. 
In the Ionic order of the temple of Fortune, and at the 
theatre of Marcellus at Rome, it alfo has three facias. The 
moderns have generally given it two facias. 

In the Corinthian and Compofite orders, both the ancients 
and moderns have divided it into three facias, generally en- 
riching the mouldings. 

The praGice of archite&ts differs exceedingly in the pro- 
portions of the architrave, as in all the other parts of the 
orders. Charaéter and propriety, however, feem to require, 
that in the mafly and grave orders, fuch as the Doric and 
Ionic, this member, which reprefents a part fubje& to great 
preffure, fhould have a proportionate degree of ftrength ; 
while in the gayer Corinthian and Compofite, its appear- 
ance fhould be lighter and more ornamented. 

In Gothic archite€ture there is no architrave, and this 
forms one of the molt {ftriking differences between this 
fpecies of architeGture and the Grecian. In the latter 
there is always a horizontal architrave over the columns, 
whereas from the tops of Gothic columns arches always 
fpring. The Egyptian architeéture is allo charafterifed by 
horizontal architraves. 

ARCHITRAVE Cornice. See Cornice. 

ARCHITRICLINUS, in Antiquity, the mafter or 
dire&tor of a fealt, charged with the order and economy of 
it, the covering and uncovering of the tables, the command. 
of the fervants, and the like. 

The word architriclinus properly imports the chief or 
matter of a triclinium or dining-room. His office properly 
differed from that of modimperator, or arbiter bibendi, as 
the latter was appointed by the gvelts; the architriclinus, 
by the perfon who gave the feait. 
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The architriclinns was fometimes alfo called fervus tricli- 
niarcha, and by the Greeks mpoywens, i. e. pregu/lator, or 
foretafler. Potter alfo takes the architriclinus for the fame 
with the SympostaRcHaA. 

ARCHITYPE. See Arcueryre. 

RCHIVAULT, in dArchitedure, the inner contour of 
an arch ; or a band or frame adorned with mouldings, run- 
ning over the faces of the arch-ltones, and bearing upon 
the impoits. See this reprefented in the lines that bound 
the arch over E. See Basiric. 

The word is French, archivolte, where it fignifies the 
fame thing, formed of arcus volutus. 

It is different in the different orders.-—In the Tufcan, it 
has only a fingle face; it has tivo faces crowned in the 
Doric and lonic ; and the fame mouldings with the archi- 
trave in the Corinthian and Compofite. 

ARCHIVE, or Arcuives, a chamber or apartment 
wherein the records, charters, and other papers and evi- 
dences of a {tate, houfe, or community are preferved, to be 
confulted occalionally. 

The words come from area, a che/?; or the Greek apysoy, 
which Suidas ufes in the fame fenfe. In fome Latin writ- 
ers we meet with archarium. 

We fay the archives of a college, of a monaftery, &c. 
The archives of ancient Rome were im the temple of Sa- 
turn; the archives of the court of chancery are in the 
Rolls office. In the code we meet with archivum publicum 
vel armarium publicum, ubi aa & libri exponebantur. Cod. de 
fid. inflrum. auth. ad hac. xxx. q. 1. 

ARCHIVIST, archivifla, a keeper of an archive. 

Under the emperors, the archivilt was an officer of great 
dignity, held equal to the proconfuls, velted with the qua- 
lity of a count, ftyled clarifimus, and exempted from all 
public offices and taxes. Among the ancient Greeks and 
Perfians, the tru(t was committed to none but men of the 
firft rank ; among the Franks, the clergy, being the only 
men of letters, kept the office among themfelves. Since 
the ereGtion of the eleéoral college, the archbifhop of 
Mentz has had the direGtion of the empire. 

ARCHIZUPANUS, a title given to the prince or de- 
{pot of Servia. The word is compounded of apy, and 
Cerayes, governor. In an epiltle of pope Innocent Il. he 
is called Magnus Fupanus. ' 

ARCH-MARSHAL, ArcuimariscaLtus, the grand 
marfhal of the empire. 

The eleétor of Saxony is arch-marfhal of the empire; 
and in that quality he goes immediately before the emperor, 
bearing a naked f{word, at the diet, and on other folemn 
eccafions. He bears in his arms two {words placed croff- 
wife. Durmg the holding of the diets, he has jurifdi€tion 
over al] eleCtoral and other ‘officers of the {tates of the em- 
pire, and alfo in criminal matters. His"hereditary marfhels 
are the counts of Pappenheim, who, by virtue of their of- 
fice, bear the electoral {words of Saxony in their arms. 

ARCH-MINISTER, derived from the Greek 7) aera) 
and the Latin minifler, the prime minifter of a prince, or 
ftate. Charles the Bald having declared Bofon his viceroy 
in Italy under the title of duke, made him alfo his firlt mi- 
nifter under that of arch-minifter. 

ARCHON, zpxa», literally fignifying a commander, in 
Antiquity, the chicf magiftrate of the city and common- 
wealth of Athetis. 

After the Athentans had abolifhed monarehy, they cre- 
ated archons, who were obliged to render an account of 
their adminiftration to the people. Some of thefe were an- 
nual, and others perpetual. Mecdon, the fon of Codrus, 
was the firft of the latter; and Creon of the former, who 
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entered upon his charge in the firft year of the twenty- 

fourth Olympiad, or the 684th year before Chrift, The 

oceafion of their inftitution was this: Codrus, king of 
Athens, having devoted himfelf for the good of his people, 
in the war with the Heraclide; his fons, Medon and Ni- 
Jeus, difputed the crown betwixt them : the Athenians took 
this occafion of diffolving their monarchy, and, in lieu of 
kings, created perpetual governors, under the name of ar- 
chons. Medon, fon of Codrus, was he who firlt had this 
charge, being appointed in the year 1070 before Chrilts 
but required to render an account of his adminiltration. 
He held it for twenty years, and bis twelve defcendants in 
regular fuceeflion (from him called AZedontide) enjoyed it 
for 287 years. But a perpetual magiftracy feemed to this 
free people tuo livyly an image of royalty, the very fhadow 
whereof they refolved to abolifh. Accordingly, the admi- 
niltration of an archon, which bad belore been perpetual, 
they reduced, in the firlt year of the feventh Olympiad ; or 
752d year before Chrifl; or, according to Blair, the third 
year of the fixth Olympiad, or 754th year before Chriit; to 
ten years: and, about feventy years after, to one year: 
with a view cf recovering as oft 2s poffible the authority 
into their own hands, which they never transferred to the 
magiltrates but with regret. ‘I'he firlt of the decennial 
archons was Charops, brother of Alemzon and fon of Af 
chylus ; and the lait was Eryxias, who clofed the race of 
Codrus. The chief magiltrates of Athers, diilinguifhed 
by this common appellation, were nine in number; though 
the name archon belonged, by way of eminence, to the 
chief of the nine, who was alfo called eponymus, exwuposs 
becaufe the year was denominated from him. His jurif- 
dition comprehended both ecclefiaflical and civil affairs. 
He determined all caufes between men and their wives, 
parents and children, and difputes relating to wills, dow- 
ries, and legacies: he had the charge and dire&ion of or- 
phans, minors, tutors, and guardians. He had alfo the 
firit cognizance of feveral public a€tions. He kept a court 
of judicature in the odeum to decide in trials relating to 
provilions and fimilar matters. He appointed exscanros, or 
curators, who took care of the due celebration of the fealts 
called Aiweix, dionyfia, and Sxpyiaix, thargelia, and of the 
regulation of ftage plays. He was punifhed with death if 
conviéted of drunkennefs during the time of his office. 
The fecond archon was called BeoiAeus, or king: to him* 
pertained the fuperntendance of the religious ceremonies 
and feats: he decided all difputes between the priefts and 
families facred by inheritance, as the Ceryces and Eteobu- 
date : he punithed all impiety and prefanation of the holy 
myltteries or temples: he offered public facrifices for the 
profperity of the commonwealth : he had alio fome concern 
in fecular affairs, as he took accufations of murder, and re- 
ferred them to the Areopagites, among whom he had a 

right of fuffrage ; but during the tmal, he laid afide the 

crown which was the badge of his office. His court of jy- 

dicature was in the royal portico. It was required, that 

his wife, called Gacircrx, bafilifa, fhould be a legitimate 

citizen of Athens, and a virgin. The third was the fo/e- 
marchos, fo called from weAzuos, war, and aexzv, to com 

mand: to him belonged the cere of ftrangers and fojoura- 

ers, and the conduct of war; and he took care that the 

offspring of thofe who died in the fervice of their country 

fhould be maintained from the public treafury. Thefe ma- 

giltrates were affifted by the Teg:go, or affeffors, who 

were admitted into office in the fame mode, and under 

the fame reftrictions. The other fix were called 

thefmotheta, from Secyos, law, and 7Snps, LT effablifh. They 

formed a tribunal for judging concerning feductions, calum- 

3 nies, 
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nies, bribery, &c. and for fettling difputes between the ci- 
tizens and ftrangers, and ail controverfies in trade. They 
ratified all contraéts and leagues, directed and guarded the 
eftablifhment of laws, and formed a kind of barrier between 
the other magiftrates and the people: they preferred the 
appeals to the people, publicly examined feveral of the 
magiltrates, and took the votes in the affemblies, and they 
profecuted thofe who attempted to miflead the unwary into 
any aét injurious to the commonwealth. They ufed to per- 
ambulate the city in the night, and to correét thofe who 
committed any diforder. The whole body had the power 
of life and death; they had a joint commiffion for contti- 
tuting fome magillrates and depofing others, when; upon 
inquiry into their conduc, and by the fuflrages of the peo- 
ple, they were declared unworthy of their offices; they 
had alfo authority to affemble the people ; and they were 
exempted from all taxes and contributions for building fhips 
of war, in recompence of their fervice. They wore gar- 
lands of myrtle; and any perfion who ftruck them, when 
they wore their garlands, was punifhed with epi, infamy. 
They were eleéied by lot, and previoufly to induction into 
their office, they underwent a twofold trial, one in the fo- 
rum, called docimafia; and the other in the fenate houfe, 
denominated an acrifis ; and in thefe trials, they were afked, 
who were their anccftors? whether by three defcents they 
were Athenian citizens? whether they were related to 
Apollo Patrius or Jupiter Herceus? to what tribe and 
ward they belonged ? whether they had been dutiful to their 
parents, had ferved the appointed time in the wars, had the 
eftate which the law required, and were perfect in all their 
limbs? They were then conduéted into the royal portico, 
where an oath was required of them, that they would admi- 
nifter juftice without partiality, and never be corrupted by 
bribes. This cultom was eftablifhed by Solon, who alfo 
enated that terrible law which condemned to death the ar- 
chon who, after lofing his reafon in the pleafures of the 
table, fhould dare to appear in public with the enfigns of 
his dignity. Potter’s Arch. Grec. vol. i. p. 71. 

Under the Roman emperors, feveral other Greek cities 
had two archons for chief magiftrates, which were the fame 
with the duumviri in, the colonies and municipia. 

Arcuon ‘is alfo applied, by fome authors, to divers of- 
ficers, both civil and religious, under the eaftern or Greek 
empire. Thus, bifhops are fometimes called archontes; and 
the fame may be faid of the lords of the emperor’s court. 
We alfo read of the archon of the antimenfia, archon of 
archons, grand archon, archon of churches, archon of the 
gofpel, archon of the walls, &c. 

Arxcuon, Louis, in Biography, an antiquary, chaplain to 
Louis XIV., was born at Riom-in Auvergne, in 1645, and 
died at Rome in 1717. His “ Hiftory of the chapel of the 
kings of France,” in 2 vols. 4to, abounds with curious re- 
fearches. Nouv. Dia. Hittor. 

ARCHONTICLI, in Church Hiftory, a fe& which arofe 
towards the clofe of the fecond century ; thus called from 
the Greck upyovres, q. d. principalities, or hierarchies of angels; 
becaufe they held the world to have been created not by the 
fupreme God, but by certain fubordinate powers, called ar- 
chontes, or angels. The archontici were a branch of Va- 
LENTINIANS. 

ARCHONTIUM, cpxorriv, denotes a dignity of the 
Greek church. 

ARCHOUS, in Ancient Geography, the name of a river 
in Afia, fituate in Affyria. Alfo, a place of Afia in Mefo- 

otamia, welt of the Tigris, and near the wall of Semiramis. 

ARCHPRIEST, Arcurressyrnr, a prieft, or pref- 
pec names in fome diocefe, with a pre-eminence over 
the reit. 
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Anciently, the arch-prieft was the firft petfon after the 
bifhop: he was feated in the church next after the bifhop ; 
and even acted as his vicar, in his abfence, as to all {piritual 
concerns. 

In the fixth century, there were found feveral arch-priefts 
in the fame diocefe ; from which time fome will have them 
to have been called deans. 

Inthe ninth ‘century, they diltinguifhed two kinds. of 
cures or parifhes: the {maller governed by fimple priefts ; and 
the baptifmal churches by arch-prieits; who, befide the im- 
mediate concern of the cure, had the infpeGtion of the other 
inferior priefts, and gave an account of them to the biihop, 
who governed the chief, or cathedral church in perfon. 

There are arch-prefbyters ftill fubfifting in the Greek 
church, vefted with molt of the funGtions and privileges of 
chorepifcopi, or rural deans. 

ARCH-PRIOR, was a name fometimes given to the 
matter of the order of TEmpLars. 

ARCH-TREASURER, archithefaurarius, the great 
treafurer of the German empire. 

This office was created with the eighth electorate, in 
favour of the eleétor Palatine, who had loft his former 
eleGtorate, which was given to the duke of Pavaria by the 
emperor Ferdinand IL. who tock it away from Frederick V. 
eleétor Palatine, after the battle of Prague, where he was de- 
feated in maintaining his eleCtion to the crown of Bohemia. 
Since the treaty of Weltphalia, the cleGior Palatine has 
been arch-treafurer. The elector is protector through all 
Germany of the order of St. John, can raife noblemen and 
gentlemen to the degree of counts, and alfo admit as bond- 
men, in places fubjeét to his jurifdition, all thofe that are 
illegitimately born, and other perfons of foreign countries, 
on condition of their binding themfelves to the duties of the 
eleGtorate, and to the payment of a certain tribute and mor- 
tuaries. 

The dignity of arch-treafurer was contefted between the 
eleétor of Brunfwick, now king of Great Britain, who claim- 
ed it in virtue of his defeent from the eleétor Frederic, and 
the elector Palatine. This eleGtor ftill ftyles himfelf arch- 
treafurer, till another fuitable arch-office be afligned him. 
He enjoys the ultimate fucceflion in the bifhoprick of Ofna- 
burg, together with fome other rights and privileges. His 
electoral jurifdi€tion extends to the territorics of Hanover, 
and to thofe of Zell. Although the illuftrious houfe of 
Hanover was raifed to the electoral dignity by the emperor 
Leopold, in 1692, it obtained neither voice nor feat in the 
electoral college till the year 1708. 

ARCHYTAS, in Biography, a Pythagorean philofopher 
and diftinguifhed mathematician of ‘Tarentum, was a con- 
temporary with Plato, who interpofed for his refcue from 
death, under the tyranny of Dionyfius’of Sicily ; and the 
eighth preceptor of the Pythagoric fcnool, in fucceffion 
from Pythagoras. Accordingly, he flourifhed about the 
ninety-fifth Olympiad, or 400 years before Chrift. Such 
was the celebrity of this philofopher, that among his difci- 
ples are reckoned Philolaus, Eudoxus, and Plato. Archytas 
was in fuch high efteem among his countrymen for wifdom 
and valour, that he was chofen feven times general of their ar- 
mies, and chief magiftrate of Tarentum, in direét oppofition 
to an eftablifhed law; and in the exercife of his office he in- 
variably recommended himfelf by his moderation, and alfo by 
his affability and condefcenfion. As a fpeculative philofo- 
pher, he followed the doctrine of Pythagoras ; and Ariftotle 
is faid to have borrowed from him the gencral arrangements 
known under the appellation of the “ Ten Categories.” 
To Archytas, this great philofopher was alfo indebted for 
many of his ethical principles and maxims ; and more efpe- 
cially for the notion which he repeatedly inculcates, that 
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virtue confifts in avoiding extremes. Virtue, according to 
Archytas, is to be perioed for its own fake, in every con- 
dition of life; and he taught, that all excefs is inconfitent 
with virtue ; that the mind is more injured by profperity 
than by adverfity ; that there is no peitilence fo pernicious 
to human happinefs as pleafure; and that the love of it is 
a deltru@tive difeafe of the human mind. ‘To his ingenuity, 
as a mathematician, we owe, according to Entocius, the 
method of finding two mean proportionals between two 
iven lines, and the duplication of a cube ; and we derive, 
eats his fill in mechanics, the invention of the ferew, and 
crane, and various hydraulic machines ; to fay nothing of his 
flying pigeon, or winged automaton. See AgRosTATION, 
The aftronomical and geographical knowledge of Archytas 
is celebrated by Horace in a beautiful ode, recording alfo his 
death, which was occationed by a fhipwreck on the coaft of 
Apulia, where his unburied corpfe was found :— 
“ Te maris et terra, numeroque carentis arene 
Menforem cohibent, Archyta, 
Pulveris exigui prope litus parva Matinum 
Munera ; nec quidquam tibi prodeft 
Aérias tentaffe domos, animoque rotundum 
Percurrifle polum, morituro.”’ 
Rib. I. Od 28) 
* Archytas, what avails thy nice furvey 
OF occan’s countlefs fands, of earth and fea? 
In vain thy mighty fpirit once could foar 
To orbs celeftial, and their courfe explore ; 
If here, upon the tempeft-beaten {trand, 
You lie confin’d, till fome more liberal hand 
Shall ftrew the pious dult in funeral rite, 
And wing thee to the boundlefs realms of light.” 
; Francis. 


As to his moral difpofition and condu&, Archytas was 
diflinguifhed by modefty and felf-command ; and in his lan- 
guage he is faid to have fhewn a degree of regard tp decency, 
not often found among the ancients. He neverchattifed a 
fervant, or punifhed an inferior in wrath. To one of his de- 
pendents, who had offended him, he faid, “It is well for you 
that I am angry ; otherwife I know not what you might 
expect.”” None of the writings of Archytas are extant, ex- 
cept a metaphyfical work, entitled, ‘* Isps te waves Quowws,” 
or On the univerfe,”? in which he diltributes all things 
into ten clafles or categories ; written in the Doric dialeét, 
and publifhed in Greek and Latin at Venice, in 1571, 8vo. 
Several fragments ** on Wifdom,”’ and * on the good and 
happy Man,” have been preferyed by Stobeus, and edited 
by Gale, apud Opufe. Mythol. p. 673. Laertius, 1. viii, 
ce. 79—S6. Val. Max. }. iv. c. 1. Strabo, 1. vi. Aul. Gell. 
Lx. c.12. fBlian, 1. vii. c.14. 1. xii. c. 19. 1. xiii. c. 55. 
]. xiv. c.19. Suidas. Fabr. Bibl. Gree. lil. c. 13. § 1. 
t.1. p. 493. Brucker’s Hilt. Phil. by Enfield, vol.i. p. 410. 

ARCLADES, in Ancient Geography, a river of Italy in 
Brutium, near Rhegium. 

ARCILAUS, a town of Spain in Beetica, fituate, ac- 
cording to Ptolemy, in the territory of the urdulii—Alfo, 
a town of Hilfpania Tarragonenfis, called Archifana, in the 
territory of the Baftitani, according to Ptolemy. 

ARCILEUTO. See Arcurreuto. 

ARCINA, in Ancient Geography, a town placed by Pto- 
Jemy in Dacia. 

ARCINELLA, in Conchology, a fpecies of Cuama 
found in the American ocean. It is grooved, muricated, 
and marked with excavated dots; hinge with a feflile callus. 
Gmelin. The breadth is about two inches, and the leagth 
nearly the fame ; it is white, with the {pines rarely of a rofe 
colour 3, within it is yellowifh; the margin crenated ; po- 
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fterior excavation cordated, warted, rugofe, and large, with 
an appendage in general on one fide, 

ARCIROESSA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia 
upon the Euxine fea, ’ 

ARCIS fur Aube, in Geography, a town of France, in 
the department of the Aube, and principal place of a diftrié, 
five leagues north of Troyes, ‘The place contains 2,500, and 
the canton 9,386 inhabitants: the territory comprehends3 774 
kiliometres and 21 communes. N. lat. 45° 33’, E. long. 4° 2’. 

ARCISA, a town of Italy in the Milanefe, 11 miles weit 
of Como. 

ARCIVZE aves, in Antiquity, birds which gave bad 
omens, either by their flight, noife, or manner of eating. 

They were called arcive, fometimes alfo arculz, quia arce- 
bant ne quid fieret, prevented or forbad things being done. 

ARCO, in Geography. See Arcu. 

ARCOBRIGA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Spain 
in the country of the Celtiberians, between Segontia and 
Bilbilis. Allo, a town of Spain, in Lufitania, according to 
Ptolemy. 

ARCONATO, in Geography, a town of Italy in the 
duchy of Milan, 18 miles W. from Milan. 

ARCONCEY, a town of France, in the department of 
the Céte d’Or, and chief place of a canton in the diftri& 
of Arnay le Duc, five miles N. from Arnay le Due. 

ARCOS de la Frontera, a town of Spain, in the country of 
Seville, feated on a fharp rock near the river Guadalete, and 
fortified by both art and nature; anciently 4resbriga: 40 
miles 5. S. W. from Seville. N. lat. 36° 49’. W. long. 4° 55/. 

Arcos, a town of Spain in Old Caftile, on the river 
Xalon, and at the foot of a mountain in the road from Si- 
guenza to Saragofla, two leagues ealt from Medina-Celi. 

Arcos de Valdevez, a {mall town of Portugal, in the 
province of Entre-Minho and Douro. It is the ancient 
Arcobriga Lufitanica of Ptolemy. 

ARCOT, acity of Hindoftan and capital of the Carnatic, » 
is feated on the river Paliar, at 56,6 geographical miles in 
horizontal diftance front Madras, according to the meafure- 
ment of major Rennell, and in N. lat. 12° 51’ 30", E. long. 
79°28’ 15”. It appears to be a place of great antiquity, 
becaufe it is taken notice of by Ptolemy as the capital of 
the Sorz, or Sora—mandalum; whence by corruption is de- 
rived Choro-mandel. Arcot is a pretty large city, and its 
citadel is efteemed a place of fome {tren th for an Indian for- 
trefs. The defence of this place by Clive, in 751, eftablifh-. 
ed the military fame of this nobleman. The Nabob of Arcot, 
or of the Carnatic, is an ally of the Eaft India Company, 
and his dominions commence on the fouth of the Guntoor 
Circar, and extend along the whole cuaft of Coromandel to- 
Cape Comorin. See Carnatic. The revenue of the nabob» 
is ftated at about a million and a half fterling per annum ; 
out of which he pays a fubfidy of 169,000/. per annem, to 
the Eaft India Company, towards the expence of their miki- 
tary eftablifhment. © Rennell’s Memoir, Pref. p. 137. 

ARCS, tes, a town of France in the department of the 
Var, and the chief place of a canton, in the diflri@ of Dra- 

uignan, 10 miles from Frejus. 

ARCTANES, in Ancient Geography, a people of Epirus.. 

ARCTAPELIOTES, in Cofmography, the wind which; 
blows at the 45th degree from the north toward the eaft. 
In this fenfe, ar@apeliotes amounts to. the fame with that we. 
call the north-eaft wind. 

ARCTIC, ia Afronomy, an epithet given to the north 
pole, or the pole raifed above our horizon. It is called the 
arctic pole, on account of the conftellation ofthe Little 
Bear, in Greek called epx7os, the latt far of the tail where-. 
of nearly points out the North Pole. 

Arctic circle, is a lefler circle of the fphere, ee 
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the equator, paffing through the north pole of the eclip. 
tic, and 23° 28! diflant from the north pole, from whence 
itsname. This and its oppofite, the antardic, are called 
the two polar circles; and may be conceived to be deferibed 
by the motion of the poles of the ecliptic, round the poles 
of the equator, or of the world. The artic circle is the 
boundary of the north frigid zone. 

ARCTICA, in Conchology, a fpecies of Mya that 
inhabits the north fees. The fhell is ftriated; and keeled 
with two fub-fpinous ridges; hinge without tecth, Miill. 
Gmelin, &c. This is Mya tetta ftriata, valvulis carinis dua- 
bus fpinulofis fepe obfoletis, cardine obfolete dentatoe 0. 
Fabr. Fn. Groen. The length of this fhell is from one 
line and an half to feven lines; of a pale ycllow colour; 
within, milky white. It refembles an Arca; the anterior 
part is impreffzd and rather flattifh; very obtufe in front ; 
and behind, fhorter, and rather fharp. 

Arctica, a fpecies of ArGonaura that inhabits the 
Greenland feas The {pecific chara¢ter is concife. Shell per- 
forated ; keel entire. Gmelin. This is Clio helicina of Pallas. 
In {pring and autumn it is feen fwimming on the furface 
of the water ; is very fragile, finely grooved, and about three 
lines and an half in diameter. 

Arctica, in Ornithology, afpecies of Avca, known in 
England by the name of puffin. ‘The bill is compreffed, 
fharp-edged, with four grooves; orbits-of eyes and temples 
white ; with a fharp-pointed, and fomewhat triangular pro- 
tuberance upon the upper eye-lid; Linneus, Pallas, Bitia- 
nick, Gmelin, &c. This bird is called Pica Murina by 
Aldrovandus, Pfittacus Marinus by Marten, [patka by Krat- 
chenn, Macareux by Buffon, and Puffin by Pennant, Latham, 
and Donovan, Brit. Birds, &c. The length from the point 
of the bill is twelve inches, breadth twenty-one; weight 
twelve ounces. 
is of a fingular fhape, much compreffed on the fides, and 
nearly an inch and a half deep at the bafe, from whence 
both mandibles tend to a point, which is a little curved: 
acrofs the upper mandible are four‘oblique furrows ; on the 
under, three; “half of the bill next the point is red; that 
next the bafe is blue grey; and at the bafcis a fort of rifing 
cere, full of minute holes ; in the noftrils is a long and narrow 
flit on each fide, near the edge of the upper mandible, and 
parallel to it; the irides are grey; the edges of the eye-lids 
crimfon; on the upper a callous protuberance of a triangu- 
Jar fhape; and on the under one, another callofity, but of 
an oblong form; the top of the head, hind part of the neck, 
and all the upper part of the plumage are black, pafling 
round the throat in a collar; the fides of the head, chin, 
and al] the parts beneath, are of the pureft white; the legs 
are orange; in fome birds there is a great portion of a 
dufky mixture on the cheeks, anda patch of the fame on 
each fide of the under jaw, and thefe have been fuppofed 
to be the females. They vary exceedingly in regard to the 
bill, according to age; in the firft year it is fmall, weak, 
deftitute of any furrow, and of a dufky colour; in the 
fecond, larger, ftronger, and lighter coloured, with a faint 
veftige of a furrow at the bafe ; but in thofe of a more ad- 
vanced age the colours are brighter; hence thefe birds are 
fuppofed not to be perfeG, or at leaft not to breed, till the 
third year ; €fpecially as not a fingle one has ever been obferv- 
ed at Prieftho!m which had not the bill of an uniform growth. 

Thefe birds are frequent upon feveral of the rocky cozafts 
of England, as Prieftholm Ifle, the Needles, Ifle of Wight, 
Beachy Head, &c. ‘They are common in Ireland alfo, and 
in North Britain; inhabit Iceland and Greenland; frequent 
Carolina in America in winter; were met with by our late 
yoyagers. in Sandwich Sound, where. the natives ornament 
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the fore parts and collar of their feal-fcin jackets with the 
beaks of them; and in Oonalafhka, where they make 
gowns of their fkins. On the coaft of Kamtfkatka, and 
the Kurile iflands they are common, even on the Penf- 
chinfki Bay almolt as far as Ochotka; the nations of the 
two firlt wear the bills about their necks faftened to ftraps, 
and, according to the fuperftition of thefe people, their 
fhaman or prieft muft put them on with a proper ceremony, 
in order to procure good fortune. 

The puffins arrive at their breeding places about the rocks 
ef Prieftholm the firlt week in May, and endeavour to dif- 
lodge. the rabbits to fave the trouble of making holes for 
themfelves. Except in this refpe&. and the tendernefs they 
have for their young, they are confidered as a ftupid race of 
birds. The female lays but one egg, which is of a white 
colour; the young are hatched in the beginning of July, 
and about the middle of Auguft they take flight. The 
young that are late hatched become the prey of the talcons 
and hawks that Jive on thefe rocks, for the old ones leave 
the place, toa firgle bird. Notwithftanding their negleé& 
of the young at this time, on every other occafion they 
fhew great attenvion to them. They will fuffer themfelves 
to be taken by the hand, and ufe every means of defence in 
their power to fave them ; and if laid hold of by the wings, 
will give themfelves moft cruel bites on any part of their 
body within reach, as if aftuated by defpair; and when 
releafed, inftead of flying avray, will often hurry again into 
the burrow to their young. They feed on fprats, crabs, 
fea-weeds, &c. and the flefh is exceffively. rank, though the 
young, when pickled, are admired by fome people. 

A variety of this {pecies 1s deferibed by Dr. Latham from 
a fpecimen in the colleGtion of Sir Jofeph Banks,. that was 
met with at Bird ifland between Afia and America. The 
length is fixteen inches; the bill is two inches long, much 
the fame colours as the laft, but not fo deep at the bafe ;. 
crown of the head, as far as the nape, afh colour; fides 
of the head white; throat, neck, and all the upper parts of 
the body, wings, and tail, black ; breaft and under parts, 
white ; legs, orange. The other fex has the bill more flen- 
der; the crown of the head, black brown; fides of the head 
white, pafling bakwards almolt to the nape; thighs afh- 
coloured ; andis in other refpeéts like the former fpecies. 

ARCTICUS, a fpecies of Corymaus. The head is 
hoary white; under the throat violaccous black, with 
a white interrupted band. Gmelin. This is Colymbus 
(Ar@icus) capite colloque cinereis, gutture nigro-violaceo, 
dorfo uigro maculis quadrangularibus albis ; Brunnick. Co- 
lymbus Aréticus, Lumme, of Willaghby. Colymbus Aréti-- 
cus, Hymber. Gunner A&. Nidrof. Mergus gutture nigro 
of Briffon. Hirundinis aquatice f{pecies exotica, Befl. muf. 
Lumme, of Worm. muf. &c.. Lumme ou petit plongeon de 
la mer du nord, of Buffon. Speckled Loon, of Edwards: 


‘and Black-throated Diver, of Pennant and Latham. 


The length of this bird is two feet ;. bill near an inch long, 
flender and black; the forepart of the head and throat 
black ; hind part of the head and neck, afh-colour, fides of 
the laft, white fpotted with black: on the forepart of the 
neck a large patch of black, five inches in length, changing 
to purple and green in different lights ; the back and upper 
parts black : {capulars marked with fquare fpots of white ; 
wing-coverts the fame, but the fpots are round ; breaft and 
belly white; quills dufky ; tail fhort and black ; legs black, 
with a cait of red on the infide. 

This bird is common in the northern parts of Europe, as 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. Frequent in the inland 
lakes of Siberia, efpecially thofe of the Ar&tie regions: alfo 
in Iceland, Greenland, and the Ferro ifles; and likewife, 
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at Hudfon’s Bay in America, It is fuppofed to ery and be 
very re(tlefs againtt rain; hence the Norwegians think it im- 
pious to deftroy this {pecies ; but the Swedes, lefs fupertli- 
tious, drefs the-fkins, which, like all of this genus, are ex- 
ceeding tough, and ufe them for gun-cafes, and facings for 
winter caps. Vide Latham, &c. 

ARCTIUM (epxiiev, Diofeor.), in Botany, Burdock. 
Lin. gen. 923. Schreb. 1253. Jol. 173. Clats, Syngenefia 
Polygamia equalis. Nat.Ord. Compafite capitate. Cinarocephale. 
Jufl. Gen. Char. Cal. common, globular, imbricate; fcales 
lanceolate, ending in long fubulate prickles, reflex and hook- 
ed at the end. Cu. compound, tubular, uniform; corol- 
lules hermaphrodite, equal. Proper, monopetalous, tubular ; 
tube flender, very long; limb ovate, quinquefd; divilions 
linear, equal. Stam. filaments five, capillary, very fhort ; 
anther cylindric, tubular, the length of the corolla, five- 
toothed. Pi. germ oblong, with a villofe top.  Sty/e, fili- 
form, longer than the ftamens. Stigma bifid, reflex. Per. 
none. Cal/yxconverging. Seeds folitary, vertically pyramidal, 
with the two oppofite angles obliterated, gibbous on the 
outfide. Down fimple, fhorter than the feeds. Rec. chaffy, 
flat ; chaffs fetaceous. Eff. Gen. Char. Cal, globular, the 
feales at the end hooked, infle@ed. 

Species £. AA. Lappa,common burdock or clot-burr; “ leaves 
cordate unarmed petioled.’”? Curt. Lond. fafe. 4. 55. Woodv. 
Med. Bot. 15. Bardana major. Ger. Pharm. Lond. &c. 
Root biennial, fufiform. Stem three or four feet high, 
erect, branched, round, grooved. Leaves alternate, large, 
rough, undulated. Flowers in panicles, terminal. The 
outer f{cales of the calyx by their hooks lay hold of animals, 
cloaths, or any foft fubftance with which they come in 
contact. Corolla purple. It iscommon on the fides of roads, 
flowering in July and Auguft. There is a woolly-headed 
variety of this fpecies: it alfo varies much in the fize of the 
heads. Medicinal properties. The pharmacopoeias dire& 
the root for medical ufe; it has no f{mell, but taftes fweetith 
and mixed as it were with a flight bitterifinefs and rough- 
nefs. Its virtues, according to Bergius, are cleanfing, diu- 
“retic, and diaphoretic. It has been employed in chronic 
cafes, as fcurvy, rheumatifm, gout, lues venerea, and pul- 
monic complaints. We have never had an opportunity of 
obferving the effects of this root, except as a diuretic, and 
in this way it has proved very effeQual in dropiies. The 
feeds alfo poffefs a diuretic quality, and have been given with 
advantage in the dofe of a dram, in calculous and nephritic 
complaints; and in the form of emulfion, as a peGtoral. The 
root 1s generally ufed in decoétion, which may be made by 
boiling two ounces of the frefh root in three pints of water, 
two of which, in dropfical cafes, fhould be taken in the 
courfe of twenty-four hours. Woodv. Med. Bot. p. 42. 2. 
A... Perfonata, cut-leaved burdock. ‘* Leaves decurrent, cili- 
ate, {piny ; root-leaves pinnate ; ftem-leaves oblong-ovate.”’ 
Carduus perfonata, Jac. auft. 4. 25. t. 348. Root biennial, 
woody. Stem two feet high, angular leaves on the ftem, 
tomentofe beneath, ferrate, {pined at the edges. Lower 
leaves petioled, confifting of three or four pairs of pinnas, 
with a very large leaf at the end. Flowers in terminal 
bunches on tomentofe peduncles, armed with little fpines. 
Scales of the calyx reflex at the point, but not hooked ; flo- 
rets fix or feven, of a violet purple colour. A native of Swit- 
zerland, Auftria, Silefia, and Siberia; flowering in July and 
Auguft. Introduced here in 1776 by J. N. de Jacquin, 
M.D. 3. A. Carduelis, “ leaves pinnatifid prickly ;”? ttem 
upright, prickly, grooved, about a cubit high; leaves ftem- 
clafping, deeply laciniate; calyces terminating, peduncled, 
with linear briftle-fhaped feales fpreading and bending in- 
wards. A native of the mountains in Upper Carniola, and 
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in Silefia. Thefe plants are feldom admitted into any but 
botanic gardens, where they may be readily increafed from 
feed. “a 

ARCTOMYS Paleflinorum, in Zoology, the name of an 
animal of the rat kind, but very large, being of a middle 
fize between the rat and the rabbit ;_ it lives in caves, and 
feeds on vegetables, and is a fierce and bold creature. It 
ufes its fore-feet as hands, and has a cultom of fitting 
on the buttocks, and in this pofture looks very like a 
bear. Ray. 

ARCTONESUS, or Arconesus, in Ancient Geo- 
graphy, a defert ifland in the JEgean fea. Alfo, a town 
of Afia, near Hialicarnaflus, according to Strabo and 
Pliny. 

ARCTONNESSUS, a town of Cyzicum, according to 
Steph. Byz. 

ARCTOPHYLAX, from eexros, lear, and Quaatlw, 
I guard, in Afironomy, a conttellation, otherwife called 
Boores. 

ARCTOPUS, (xpxrcv zeus, Bear’s-foot), in Botany, Lin. 
g. 1465. Schreb. 1601. Jufl. 225. Clafs, polygamia dioecia. 
Nat. Ord. Umbellate. 

Eff. Gen. Char. Male, Umibel, compound. Jnvol. five- 
leaved. Cor. five-petalled. Svam. fivé. Pifl. two. abortive. ~ 
Female (or androgynous), on a diltinét plant. Unde! fim= 
ple. Jnvol. four-parted, fpiny, very large, containing very 
many male flofculcs in the diflk, and four female ones in the 
ray. Male, pet. five. Stam. five. em. pet. five. Styles 
two. Seed one, bilocular, inferior. 

Species 1. 4. echinatus, prickly-leaved Avétopus. A 
handfome plant from the Cape of Good Hope ; introduced 
in 1774, by Mr. F. Maffon. The leaves are crowded, finu- 
ate, and ciliate with {pines on the upper furface difpofed 


dtarwife at the finufes; flowers terminating among the 


leaves. It has the general appearance of Eryngo. 
ARCTOSTAPHYLOS. See Vaccinium. 
ARCTOTHECA. See Gorteria and Arcroris. 
ARCTOTIS, in Botany (from apxro;, a bear, on account 
of the fhagginels of the plant). Lin. g. ggt. Schreb. 1340. 
Juff. 190. Clafs, /yngencfia polygamia neceffaria. Nat. Ord. 
Compofita ; corymbifera. Jull. Gen. char. Cal. common, roundifh 
imbricate ;'lower fcales more lax, fubulate ; middle ovate ; 
inmolt oblong, feariofe, rounded, and concave at the end. 
Cor. compound, radiate; corollules hermaphrodite, very many 
in the difk; females ligulate, neartwenty, longer than the 
diameter of the difk ; proper of the hermaphrodites funnel- 
fhaped ;, border quinquefid ; ends reflex, equal; of the fe- 
males ligulate, lanceolate, very finely three-toothed; tube 
very fhort. Stam. of the hermaphrodites; filaments five, 
capiliary, very fhort ; anther cylindric, tubular, five-toothed, 
the length of the corolla. Pi. of the hermaphrodites, 
germ fearcely vifible; ftyle cylindric, a little longer than the 
corolla; ftigma fimple: of the females, germ ovate-four- 
cornered, villofe, crowned with its proper calycle; ftyle fi- 
liform; ftigmas ovate, oblong, thickifh, ereét. Per. none. 
Cal. unchanged. Seeds in the hermaphrodites none; in the 
females, folitary, roundifh, villofe, crowned with a calycle, 
ufually of five leaves; leaflets ovate, fpreading. Rec. villofe 
or chaffy, flattifh. Of. In fome of the fpecies the female. 
flofcules of the ray are barren, and the flofcules of the difk 
fertile, while in others the former are fertile, and the latter 
barren. The leaflets of the calycle alfo vary from four to 
eight. 
sett Gen. Char. Rec. villofe or chaffy ; down with a five- 
leaved crown. Cal. imbricate, with fcales feariofe at the 
end. 
Species 1. A. calendulacea, mary gold-flowered ad 
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OF this fpecies we find the following varieties, viz, « A. 
calendula, with ** radiant florets twelve-fold, nearly entire.”’ @. 
A. hypochondriaca, with radiant florets trifid, the middle in- 
flected.” y. A. triflis, with ‘radiant floretsfour-parted. ” 3. A. 
corufcans, with ** radiant florets three parted, the exterior one 
trifid. «. A. /uperba, with ‘ radiant florets barren, five parted ; 
leaves runcinate and rather tomentole.’? Of the firit, the pe- 
duncles are villofe, nodding, befet with red briltles; ray 
yellow, purphth underneath, twifted during the night ; the 
corollules of the difk black on the outfide, and with black 
anthers ; the outer feales of the calyx f{preading. fubulate. 
fhort, hifpid. Cultivated in 1752, by Miller. ‘The fecond 
is fuppofed to be the fame as A. /ulphurea of Gaertner The 
third has fpreading hirfute ttems, with runcinate thick ferrate 
leaves ; dif of the Mower black, with yellow florets, black 
at top; ray with four or five parted yellow florets, lead-co- 
loured beneath. The fourth variety has not been defcribed. 
Of the fifth the peduncles are villofe, with hyaline briltles, 
decumbent in the night, but never nodding; ray greenith 
underneath, converging during the night; coro lules of the 
difk yellow ; anthers yellow. hele are all annual, and, 
as well as all the other piants of this genus, are natives of 
the Cape of Good Hope. 2. A. ferrata “ radiant florets bar- 
ren; leaves lanceolate, undivided, tooth-ferrate;”” ftems up- 
right, fimple, woody, fubpubefcent ; leaves feffile, {carcely 
pubefcent, fomewhat crowded ; peduncles terminating, inany 
very long ; calyx feariofe, yellow ; corollas yellow ; crown 
of the feeds white. 3. A. senuifolia, * radiant florets barren ; 
leaves linear, undivided, naked ;” {tems herbaceous, few ; 
leaves filiform or linear, naked ; peduncles long, folitary, na- 
ked, filiform; braéte fmall, filiform ; calyx imbricate ; ray 
yellow ; perennial. 4. A. grandiflora, “ radiant florets fertile ; 
leaves pinnatifid, toothletted. cobwebbed, three-nerved ;”” ray 
very large ; petals (traw-coloured, with a tinge of red under- 
neath, yellowifh near the bafe, with a dark purple mouth ; 
biennial. Introduced in 1774. Difcovered by Maffon. 5. A. 
plantaginea, plantain-leaved arGotis; ‘* radiarit florets fertile ;”” 
leaves lanceolate-ovate, nerved, toothletted, ftem-clafping ; 
leaves tomentofe underneath ; difk barren ; perennial ; flowers 
appear from June tiil Auguit. Cultivated by Miller in 1768. 
6. A. argentea, filvery ArGotis; “ radiant florets fertile; 
Jeaves lanceolate-linear, entire tomentofe ;” flowers yellow, 
appearing in Auguit; biennial. Found by Maffon, and in- 
troducedin 1774.7.A. angu/ifolia, * leavesoblong, toothed ;” 
florets of the difk barren; receptacle very woolly. 6. A. 
Jfpontanea, a variety in which the whole plant is white, {tems 
creeping, and leaves lyrate with two teeth on each fide. 38. 
Ax afpera, rough ar&totis ; “ radiant florets fertile ;”? leaves 
pinnate-finvate, villofe, divifons oblong, toothed ; fem {tiff 
perennial, villofe, with purple ftreaks ; leaves white under- 
neath ; corolias of the ray yellow, with red ftreaks beneath. 
There is a variety of this with narrow leaves and orange-co- 
loured flowers. Cultivated in 1731, by Mr. Miller. The 
preceding cight fpecies have the receptacie villofe, but in 
thofe which fellow it 1s chaffy. 9. A. paradoxa ; chamomile- 
leaved arétotis ; “ radiant florets barren; chaffscoloured, longer 
than the difk ; leaves bipinnate, linear ;”? chafls elongate, co- 
loured, almoft the length of the ray; whence the flower 
appears to be a double one. Gaertner has removed this to- 
gether with the twelfth and thirteenth fpecies to a genus 
named Urfinia. This {pecies was introduced here by Maffon 
in 1774. It flowersin Augult. 10. A. /cariofa, {outhern- 
wood-leaved Arctotis ; “* radiant forets barren 5 chaffs equal- 
ling the florets of the difk ; leaves decompound ;”’ {tem fhrub- 
by ; all the calycine leaflets obtufe, {eariofe, {crew-fhaped, 
fquarrofe, {preading. It flowers from April till Augult, and 
was introduced in 1774, by Mr. Maffon. 11. A. paleacea, 
chaffy ar¢totis ; “ radiant florets barren ; chaffs equalling the 
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florets of the dif ; leaves pinnate, linear ;”” {tem fhrubby, 
branching ; peduncles axillary, long; with few linear fim- 
ple leaves ; calyx and corolla yellow, like a chryfanthemum ; 
ray fimple, barren. It was cultivated in 1768, by Miller. 
The flowers appear from April till Auguft. 12. A. dentata, 
fine-leaved argtotis ; ‘* radiant florets barren ; leaves pinnate ; 
p’nnaspinnatifid, indented;”’ {tem branching ; leaves alternate. 
fomewhat rigid, and villofe; pinnas recurved ; peduncles 
long, one flowered; flowers fmall, with the ray purple be- 
neath ; annual; flowers appear in July. Introduced by Mr. 
Haneman, in 1787. 13. A. anthemoides ; * chaffs fhorter than 
the florets ; leaves fupra-decompounded, linear.” This plant, 
as its name imports, refembles chamomile ; ray barren, violet 
coloured. 14. A. tenuifolia ; ‘ radiant florets barren ; leaves 
linear, undivided, fmooth ;”’ tem branching’, brownith, {mooth ; 
leaves linear, the length of the finger, {mooth ; peduncles 
very long, one-flowered ; calyx kemifpherical, {mooth, with 
the inner fealcs {cariofe and white ; flowers yellow. 15. A. 
acaulis, dwarf ar&totis ; * peduncles radical ; leaves lyrate ;’? 
about fix inches high. Flowers large, yellow, and appear 
from April to July. Cultivated by Miller, in 1759. 

Propagation and Culture. Thefe plants are all natives of 
the Cape of Good Hope. The annual forts may be raifed 
from feed, fown in the f{pring, either in a warm border of 
lighe earth, about the middle of Apmil, or in a moderate 
hot-bed, towards the end of March. In favourable feafons 
the former wiil be the ftrongeft plants; but in cold feafons 
they will feldom ripen their feeds. The latter muft be tranf- 
planted, when they are fit, into pots ; and as foon as they are 
well-rooted, enured gradually to the open air; they require 
mech water in dry weather: they may alfo be propagated 
by cuttings or flips from the roots.. The fhrubby forts are 
propagated by planting cuttings in a bed of light frefh earth 
in any of the f{ummer months, obferving to fhade them from 
the heat of the fun, until they have taken root, and alfo to fre- 
quently reirefh them with water. In fix weeks after plant- 
ing they will be rooted fuffic'ently to be tranfplanted into 
pots, which are to be placed in a fhady fituation, until the 
plants are new rooted ; after which they may be expofed to 
the open air, til the latter end of O& ber (or later, accord- 
ing to the ftate of the weather), when they mult be removed 
into the green houfe. While they continue in the houfe they 
onght to have an open and dry fituation, and be frequently 
{upplied with water. They willalfo require to be fhifted into 
otherpots, two orthreetimesevery fummer; and the potsfhould 
be often removed to prevent the plants from itriking their 
roots through the holes into the ground. Several of thefe 
grow to the height of four or five feet, and as they fend off 
feveral branches, they require to be frequently pruned. They 
are feldom without flowers, unlefs the winter be fevere, 
which renders them very valuable, making a fine variety in 
the green-houfe or cape-ftove ; and when placed out in the 
fummer, they produce flowers in great abundance. See Mil- 
ler’s DiG&. by Martyn. 

ARCTOTIS. See Gorteria. 

ARCTOUS, in Entomology, a fpecies of Paritio (Dan. 
Feit.) that inhabits New Holland. The wings are very en- 
tire, and brown; both above and beneath is an ocellar bipu- 
pillated mark on the anterior ones ; and another on the pof-- 
terior ones, which is very faintly pupillated above. Fabri- 
clus, &c. : 

ARCTURUM infra, a {mall ftar of the feventh or eighth 
magnitude, to the fouth of ardurus ; obferved by Mr. Flam- 
fleed, and fo named by him, whofe place is not determined 
in the Britifh Catalogue. 

ARCTURUS, in Afronomy, a fixed ftar of the fir 
magnitude, in the conttellation of ArcTorHYLAX, oF 
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The word is formed of apxros, and wpe, tail, q. d. dears 
tail; as being very near it. 

This ftar was known to the ancients, as in the following 
verfe of Virgil: 

« Ar&urum, plaviafque hyades, geminofque triones.” 

See alfo Job ix. 9. xxxvili. 32, Some critics have doubted 
whether the Hebrew word psy, or wry, ai/h, denotes 
this tar. For various opinions concerning its meaning, 
fee Sctiultens, in Job, vol. i. p. 239. 

Mr. Hornfby concludes, that ArCurus is the neareft ftar 
to our fyitem vifible in the northern hemilphere, becaufe the 
variation of its place, in confequence of a proper motion of 
its own, is more remarkable than that of any other of the 
flars ; and by comparing a variety of obfervations refpeéting 
both the quantity and direétion of the motion of this f{tar, 
he infers that the obliquity of the ecliptic decreafes at the 
rate of 58” in one hundred years; a quantity which nearly 
correfponds to the mean of the computation framed by Mr. 
Eoler and M. dela Lande, upon the principles of attraction. 
Phil. Tranf. vol. Ixiit. p. i. N° 14. 

Arcturus, in Botany. See Cevsta. 

ARCTUS, apxzo:, in Aflronomy, a vame given by the 
Greeks to two conttellations of the northern hemifphere ; 
by the Latins called Ursa AZajor and Minor, and by us the 
Greater and Leffir Bear. 

Arxctus, in Entomology, a {pecies of Cancer, that inha- 
bits the feas in moft parts of the world. Its {pecific charac- 
ter is thus concifely defined: feales of the antennz ciliated, 
with fpines. Fabricius and Gmelin. Od/. To this may be 
added, that the front is retufe, and armed with about ten 
unequal {pines ; the thorax oblong, and aculeated, and the 
pofterior part of it, together with the upper part of the body, 
tuberculated, brown, and fpotted with yellow. - This is call- 
ed Poliquiquyixe, by Maregrave. 

ARCUALIA Ossa, in Anatomy, a name ufed by fome 
for the offa /yncipitis, by others for the ofa temporum. 

Arcuatis /utura, among Surgeons, denotes the coronal 
SUTURE. 

ARCUANA, in Entomology, a fpecies of PHarzena 
(Tortrix) found in Europe. ‘he wings are pale yellow; 
_on the anterior pair are three curved black bands, and a fpot 
of the fame colour; with a black fpot in the difk, having 
three filvery dets upon it. Fabricius and Gmelin. Ob/- 
Linnzus defcribes it as Phalena Tortrix alis luteis, fafciis 
tribus arcuatis, macula nigra tripun@ata lincolif{que duabus 
argenteis. Syft. Nat. Fn. Sa. &c. 

ARCUANUS, in Jchthyology, a fpecies of CHaETODON, 
found on the Indian and Arabian fea coafts. The tail is bifid; 
twelve [pines in the dorfal fin, and body fafciated with brown. 
This fpecies inhabits the fhores among the coral rocks, and 
feeds on marine worms ; it is flvery, back cinereous, with a 
deep brown or black band on the head, another on the breatt, 
and a third extending from the dorfal to the anal fin. The 
flefh of this kind is eatable. 

The head is large ; front, and iris of the eye, white; gape 
narrow: jaws equal ; teeth minute, and wedged ; branchiof- 
tegious aperture ample; operculum fimple, mucronate in the 
middle; ventral fins long, black ; anal fin black ; dorfal fins 
cinereous. 

ARCUARIA, in Entomology, a fpecies of PHarana 
AGeometra). The wings are fufcous, with a thin ftreak, and a 
lunated fpot of white near the pofterior margin. Gmelin. 
Inhabits Europe. 

ARCUATA, a fpecies of Coccinetta. This is of 
an ovate form; wing-cafes red, with four dots, two bands 
and a dot at the apex black. Inhabits China. Fabricius. 
It is of the middle fize; the body black, and head whitith ; 
thorax black, whitifh in front and on the fides. 
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Arcuara, a fpecies of Cassipa, that inhabits Rio Ja- 
neiro. It is whitith, with a common black difk ; border 
oval, ring, and arched mark behind, yellowifh, This is about 
the middle fize ; and the brealt and abdoinen are black. 

Arcuata, a fpecies of Lerruxa, in the Linnean fyf- 
tem, that inhabits Europe. ‘The thorax 1s rounded; fhells 
with four yellow bands, the firft formed of three {pots ; the 
others curved downwards. Linn. and Donov. Brit. Inf. 
Gmelin has removed this, and fome others of the Lepture, to 
the Cerambyx genus; it is therefore Cerampyx Arcua- 
Tus. of that author, and is arranged in the divifion Cal. 
lidium. 

AxcuatTa, a {pecies of Cicapa (foliacea, Gmelin. Mem- 
bracis, Fabricius). ‘This infeét inhabits Surinam. It is 
black brown ; thorax compreffed above, with a yellowifh arch, 
Degeer, and Gmelin. 

Arcuarta, a {pecies of Crmex, (oblongus, Gmelin). It 
is black ; beak arched; wing-cafes whitith, with a white 
fpot, and black arched mark; four of the thighs clavated 
and red. Degeer. Inhabits Surinam, and is the fize of the 
common houfe-fly, mufca domettica, Gmelin. 

Arcuata, a fpecies of PHaraena, (no€tua). The 
wings are whitifh; the curved mark in the middle, and mar- 
ginal {pot behind are black. Fabricius. This moth inha- 
bits Tranquebar, and in fize and appearance fomewhat re~ 
fembles Phalzena albicollis. 

Arcuarta, a fpecies of Vespa, that inhabits New Hol- 

land, and is deferibed by Fabricius. The body is black, 
variegated with yellow ; the petiole conneGting the thorax 
and abdomen is incurvated, and marked with four yellow 
{pots. 
Ciaveied, a fpecies of Musca, found in Germany. It 
is teftaceous ; with two {pots and a black curve at the apex 
of the wing ; and a white dot at the tip. Fabricius. This 
greatly refembles Mufca ftylata. Gmelin alfo defcribes ano- 
ther infe&t under the name Mufca arcuata (in the fubdivifion 
Syrpuus). It is black, with long antennz ; thorax fpot- 
ted on the fides with yellow, and four curved belts of the 
fame colour on the abdomen. 

Arcuara, in Ornithology, a {pecies of Frinciuva, that 
inhabits the Capeof Good Hope, and is defcribed by Dr. La- 
tham as being of a chefnut colour above, beneath white ; 
head and lower part of the neck black ; collar and ftripe be- 
hind the eyes white. This is alfo Frinciiua arcuata of 


Gmelin, but his fpecific chara€ter is certainly lefs expreffive, 


than that of the preceding author; it is likewife Pafer Ca- 
pitis Bone Spei, of Briflon ; Croiffant, of Button ; Moineau du 
Cap de Bonne Efpérance, of the fame author ; Pl. enl. and 
crefcent finch of Latham, Gen. Syn. 

It is the fize of a houfe-{parrow ; length fix inches ; bill 
black ; head and neck before as far as the breaft are alfo 
black ; at the eye begins a ftreak of white, which paffes 
down on each fide of the neck, and growing broader, paffes 
round the fore-part like a crefcent; hind part of the neck 
pale brown ;_ back, feapulars, and leffer wing-coverts, chef- 
nut ; the middle coverts black, tipped with white; the great- 
eft coverts and quills brown, edged with grey ; tail deep 
brown ; legs brown. 

ARCUATION, from arcus, a bow, is ufed by fome 
writers in Surgery, for an incurvation of the bones; fuch as 
we fee in the cafe of rickets, &c. 

Arcuation, in Gardening, a term formerly applied to 
the praétice of raifing trees by layers. Switzer obferves that 
in his time, it was the general method of producing fuch 
trees as could not be raifed from feeds ; as the lime, alder, 
willow, &c. See Layers, and Layine. 

ARCUATUS, in Entoriwlogy, a {pecies of ScARABEUS, 
found in Saltfburg. Itis black, and glofly; fhield rufous 
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in front ; wing-cafes ftriated with pun&tures; future, margi- 
nal dot at the bafe, and abbreviated band infleed towards 
the future, reddifh; breait obfeure ; abdorhen yellowilh ; 
‘palpi, antenne, and legs ferruginous. Moll, naturh. Br. 1169, 
n, 7. Gmelin. 

Arcwatus, in Ichthyology, a {pecies of Cu eropon, that 
inhabits Brafil, The tail is entire ; eight {pines in the dor- 
fal fin ; and four white arched bands acrofs the body. Gmeliz. 
This is Chztodon fufcus arcubus 5 nigris of Mut. ad Fr. ; 
Guaporva of Marcgrave; Acarauna exigua nigra. &c. of Wil- 
lughby. The length is about four inches. See AcanAuNA. 

Axcuatus, in Opnitholozy, a fpecies of Tug ! 
inhabits China ; and was firit deferibed by Dr. Lethar 
der the name of the Crefeent Thrufs. Gmelin giv 
us this fpecific chara¢ter. Above che{nut; the eye-brows, 
love, chin, and vent, white; checks, and ‘crefcent on the 
throat, white; tail rounded; towards the tip black ; apex 
white. But as this authoris indebted to Dr. Latham’s ac 
count of this bird, his charaGer fhould have read “ cheeks 
and crefcent on the throat black.’ In the Index Ornitholo- 
gicus the charaéer runs thus ;—rufo-fufcus, corpore fubtus 
duperciliis lorifque alb:s, cervice jugulo pectoreane rubenti- 
bus, genis lunulaque fub gula nigris. 

The length is eleven inches ; bili lead-colorred, pale at 
the tip; upper parts of the body reddifh brown; over the 
eye a white line; lore and chin white; cheeks black paffing 
in a crefcent on the fore part of the neck; on the middle of 
the back part behind the eye, a patch of loofe white feathers ; 
the hind part of the neck, and the breaft reddifh; belly red- 
difh white ; vent plain white; tail long; legs lead-coloured; 
claws white. 

ARCUBALISTA, in the Miltary Art, a kind of ba- 
difia, probably made after the fafhion of a bow. 

It is mentioned by Vegetius; but the defcription of it 
omitted by him, as too well known then, though now hard 
to be gucefled at. 

Thofe who fought with this weapon were called arcuba- 
diftarii, fometimes manubalifarii. 

ARCUCCIO, Arcurio, a machine made of board, co- 
vered with pieces of hoops like the tilt of a waggon: ufed 
in Italy to prevent children from being overlaid and {mother- 
ed by nurfes, or others. 

Every nurfe in Florence is obliged to lay her child in an 
areutio, under pain of cxcommunication.—See a figure and 
defeription of the arcutio, given by Mr. Sc. John, in Phil. 
‘Tranf. N° 442. Abridg. vol. vii. part iv. p. 46. y 

ARCUDIO, Persr, in Biography, a learned Italian ; 
was born in the ifland of Corfu, and flourifhed in the feven- 
teenth century. Having ftudied in the college of the Greeks 
at Rome, where he made great proficiency in literature, he 
fo much recommended himfelf by his zeal for the holy fee, 
that he was fent to Ruilia by Pope Gregory XIV. and by 
pope Clement VIII., in order to induce that nation to fab- 
mit to the Roman pontiff; but in the courfe of twenty 
years, during which he remained in the country, his utmott 
efforts were only fufficient for obtaining fome indulgences 
for thofe who obferved the Romifh ritual. After his return 
he diftinguifhed himfelf by his endeavours to refute the 
Proteltants on the fabjeé& of the Sacraments ; and for this 
purpofe he publifhed a work, intitled ** On the harmony of 
the weftern and eaftern churches in the adminiftration of 
the feven facraments,” printed at Paris in 1672, ato. 
Among his other works were, Qn the exiftence of Purga- 


_ tory,” printed at Rome in 1632, 4to.; ** On the fire of Purga- 


tory,’ Rome 1637, 4to.; and * A colleétion from the Greek 

theologians on the proceffion of the holy fpirit,”? Rome 1630, 

4to. Inall his performances he difcovers talents and erudi- 

-_ ge: at the fame time flrong tvaces of paflion and 
ox. If. 
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bigotry. They are written in Greek; but without any 
pretenfion to Attic elegance. Arcudio was an indefatigable 
fudent, aud his fole amufement was derived from his library» 
He died at Rome about the year 1632 or 1633. Nouv. 
Di&. Hiftor. Fabr. Bib. Grec. |. v. cc. 43. § 12, t. x. ps 417. 

ARCUEIL, in Geography, a town of France, one league 
from Paris. 

ARCULARITA, in Conchology, a fpecies of Buccinum 
in the feétion Callofa, (that in. which the pillar lip is dilated 
and thickened). It inhabits the Indian fca, and is thus de- 
{cribed by Gmelin: fhell plaited, and crowned with papilla. 
Tis fhell is fometimes white, cinereous, or brown, witha 
white ftripe; and is Arcularia major of Rumphius, and 
Buccinum fafciolaium of Gronovius. 

ARCULPHUS, in Biography, a theologian of France, 
flourithed about the year 6go. Having vilited, on account 
of religion, the Holy Land, Conftantinople, Alexandria, 
and other places, he was thrown by a ftorm, on his return to 
France, on the coait of Britain, and hofpitably entertained 
by Adammon, an abbot. To him Arculphus communicated 
the refult of his travels; and the account which he obtained 
from him in converfation formed three volumes, which were 
publithed under the title of Libri de Situ Terre SanGz,’’ 
at Ingolftadtin 1619. Cave. Hilt. Lit. t. i. p. 599. 

ARCUS, in Entomology, a {pecies of Papirio (Dan. Feft.} 
The wings are very entire, and blue; anterior ones {potted 
with white; a large black fpot, terminating in another of 
white near the margin of the pofterior ones. This kind in- 
habits Surinam. 06/: Papilio Arcus of Efper is a different 
infect ; viz. Papilio Alcon of Gmelin. 

ARDA, a {pecies of Turmes, that inhabits Africa. We 
are chiefly indebted to Mr. Smeathman, who difcovered 
them in Sierra Leona, for the hiftory of thefe deftru&ive 
creatures. In their economy they greatly refemble Termes 
fatale, and defirudor ; for like them they attack and devour 
provifions, clothes, and furniture, and indeed they are in fuch 
numbers, and fo rapacious, that where they fettle, few things 
can efcape them. They car perforate a piece of timber ef 
the greateft magnitude, and in a few hours leave nothing 
but a thin outer fhell of it. The nefts are cylindrical, and 
from two to three feet high; they are formed of brown clay 
intermixed with grafs, and various other vegetables, and 
have a vaulted dome at top, with a prominent entire margin 
furrounding it. The /arve are the lalseurers, and have a 
pale head; moniliform antennz ; no eyes; jaws fhort and 
toothed ; thorax and abdomen ovate; are of a cinereous lead 
colour; and the legs pale. ‘The Pupe, are the foldiers 
to prote&t them; their head is large and teflaceous, elevated 
and gibbous in front, and obtulely ovated behind ; the jaws 
project, and are forked, black; antenne moniliform teita- 
ceous, as long as the head; no eyes; thorax {mall; abdo- 
men ovated, cinereous lead-coleur; legs teftaceous. Jma- 
go, or perfe& infe&t, is black ; margins of the fegments of 
the body white; wings incumbent, black, all the legs pale 
teftlaceous. Fabricius. The charaéter of this fpecies, ac- 
cording to the lalt-mentioned author, is thus defined, black ; 
fegments of the abdomen white at the tips; legs pale. 
Gmelin adopts this Fabrician de(cription. 

Arba, in Geography, 2 town of European Turkey, in 
Romania, 60 miles fouth of Filippopoli.—Alfo a river of En- 
ropean Turkey, which runs into the Mariza, to miles north 
of Trajanopoli. 

ARDABIGANA, in Ancient Geography, acountry of Afia, 
between A ffyria and Perfarmenia, according to Procopius: » 

ARDACHAT, in Geography, a place in Armenia, fo 
called from the name of Artaxias, denominated: in the eaft 
Ardechier ; in which are feen fome ruins of the ancient Ar- 
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ARDACHER, or Arnacorn, a town of Germany, 
in the arch-duchy of Auttria, near the Danube, ten miles 
fouth-welt of Ips. 

ARDAGH, in the county of Longford in Ireland, fo 
called from its elevated fituation, at prefent an infigniticant 
village, but formerly of fo much confequence as to have given 
name to a barony, and to have been a bilhop’s fee. ‘The 
church is one of the molt ancient in Ireland, but cannot be 
called a cathedral. The fee was founded in the middle of 
the fifth century. In 1658, it was united to the bifhoprick 
of Kilmore; from which it was feparated in 1741, and has 
been fince held in commendam by the archbifhops of ‘Tuam. 
Colleétanea de reb. Hiberniz. 

ARDAL, atown of Norway, 24 leagues north of Chrif- 
tiania. 

ARDAMON, or Arpvama, from «pdw, J water, in Anti- 
guity, a veflel of water placed at the door of a perfon deceafed 
till the time of burial, as a token that the family was in 
mourning, and to ferve to fprinkleand purify perfons as they 
came out of the houfe. 

ARDANIS, in Ancient Geography, a town of Africa, in 
Marmarica, according to Ptolemy. 

ARDASSES, in Commerce, the coarfett of all the filks of 
Perfia; and, as it were, the refufe ofeach kind. In this fenfe, 
they fay, the /egis, the houfets, the choufs, and the payas ar- 
daffes, to fignify the worlt of thofe four forts of Pertian filk. 

ARDASSINES, in Commerce, called in France ablaques ; 
a very fine fort of Perfian filks, little inferior in finenefs to 
the /ourba/lis, or rather cherbaffis ; and yet it is little ufed in 
the filk masufaétures of Lyons and Tours, becaufe’ that 
kind of filk will bear hot water in the winding. 

ARDATOF, or Arparoy, in Geography, one of the 
thirteen diltricts of the government of Nifhnai Novogorod in 
Ruffia, fituate on the river Tefh, falling into the Occa.— 
Alfo, a town of this diftri&, fixty miles S. S. W. of Nifh- 
nei-Novogorod. N. lat. 50° 20’. E. long. 43° 4’.—Allfo, 
a diftri&t of the government of Simbirfk, fituate on the 
Alator.—Alfo, a town of this diftri&, ninety-two miles 
weit of Simbirfk. N. lat. 54° 45’. E.long. 45° 44’. 

ARDAXANUS, in Ancient Geography, a river of Illyria 
near Liffus, according to Polybius. 

ARDEA, a town of Perfia, according to Ptolemy, and 
Ammianus Marcellinus. ; 

ARDEA, a very ancient town fituate on an eminence 
fouth-weit of Lavinium ; at the time of the arrival of AEneas, 
it was the capital of the Rutuli, governed by Turnus. The 
Romans eftablithed a colony in this place in the year 31t. 
The territory of Ardea was marfhy and unhealthy. In its 
’ vicinity was a temple dedicated to Venus. 

Arpea, in Ornithology, a genus of the fourth order 
Gratiz. The bill is ttraight, pointed, long, flightly com- 
prefled, with a furrow extending from the noitrils towards 
the tip; noftrils linear; tongue acuminated; feet four-toed. 
Gmelin. Dr. Latham gives another charaéer for this genus, 
viz. along, ftrong, fharp-pointed biil ; noftrils linear ; tongue 
pointed ; toes connected by a membrane, as far as the firit 
joint ; the middle claw of fome of the {pecies petinated. 

Gmelin divides his genus into five fetions; and the fol- 
lowing are the charaGters of thofe fe€tions, with the fpecies 
refpectively referred to each. 

* cover roitro vix capite longiore (crefted; bill {carcely 
longer than the head. )—Pavonina & Virgo. 

** Grues ; capite calvo, (cranes; head bald) canadenfis 
grus, americana, antigone, & gigantea. ; 

#4** Ciconie, orbitis nudis ({torks ; orbits naked, ) ciconia, 
maguari, & nigra. 

**** Ardee ; ungue intermedio introrfum ferrato, (herons; 
sniddle claw ferrated inwardly, ) dubia, torquata, nyCticorax, 
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grifea, jamaicenfis, caledonica, cayennenfis, purpurea, major, 
cinerea, gavzetta, leucogafler, rufefcens, egretta, agami, 
cocot, johann®, hon@li, hobu, herodias, ludoviciana, viola- 
cea, cwrulea, rubiginofa, hudfonias, comata, erythrocephala, 
obula, cyanocephala, candidiffima, caltanea, {quaiotta, gala- 
tea, ferruginea, erythropus, ftriata, virefcens, flellaris, botaus 
rus, folonienfis, marfigli, danubialis, undulata, brafilientis, 
tigrina, lineata, flava, bononienfis, alba, nivea, helias, facra, 
atra, purpurata, {padicea, equinoétialis, cracra, leucocephala, 
rufa, finenfis, virgata, cana, carunculata, malaccentis, cinna- 
monea, pumila, badia, philippenfis, nove guinez, cyanopus, 
maculata, gardeni, fencgalenfis, exilis & minuta. 

*****-roltro in medio hiante, (bill, gaping in the middle.) 
pondiceriana, coromandeliana & {colopacea. Which {ce re- 
{pectively. 

ARDEA, exotica aurita, Petiver Gaz. 68. t. 43. f. 2. This 
is the Linnwan Colymbus criflatus. 3 

ARDEA, in Natural Hiffory, the {pecific name of that 
kind of Ecuinoruyncuus which infeits ardea cinerea, 
(the common heron.) It is ftriated, and has the probofcis 
clavated. Goeze. Gmelin, &c. 04/. The body is conic be- 
hind, and finuated on each fide in the middle. ° 

ARDEBIL, or Arpvevit, in Geography, a town of 
Perfia, in the province of Aiderbeitzan, or Aderbijan ; 
fituate in the midit of a large plain, and furrounded by 
mountains which form a kind of amphitheatre. It was for- 
merly a ftrong city, and had confiderable trade; but it 
was plundered and burnt by the troops of Jenghiz Khan, 
about the year of the Hegira, 619. A.D. 1222. Its grand 
f{quare, called ‘* Meidan,”’ has a caravanfera, and various conve- 
niences for merchants, who frequent the city, from Turkey, 
Tartary, Hindoftan, and other countries:; and near it is a 
bazar or market, in which are fold the moft valuable merchan- 
dize of the produce and manufa¢tures of the country, as well 
as other articles, Europeanand Afiatic. Tie tomb of Scheik 
Sefi, a celebrated faint, is an inviolable afylum, frequented 
by pilgrims from all parts of Perfia. Caravans are frequently 
pafling through this town from and to Conitantinople and 
Smyrna. N, lat. 37° 20’. E. long. 47° 5’. 

ARDEBIL, Lirrre,a town of Perfia, in the province 
of Farittan, 18 leagues north of Schiras. 

ARDECAN, a town of Perfia, in the province of Irak, 
43 leagues eaft of I{pahan. 

ARDECHE, one of the departments of France, derives 


its name from a river of the Vivarais, which rifes near Vals, 


and difcharges itfelf into the Rhone, near Pont St. Efprit. 
This department is.one of the feven formed of Languedoc, 
Cominges, Nebouzan, and Riviere Verdun. It is bounded 
on the north by the departments of the Dromé, Ifere, and 
Lower and Upper Loire; on the eaft by that of the Dromé, 
which is feparated from it, from one extremity to the other, 
by the Rhone; on the fouth, by the department of Gard ; 
and on the welt by the departments of Lozere and Upper 
Loire. Its fuperficies is about 1,077,929 {quare acres, or 
550,004 hectares; the population confiits of about 273,255 
perfons ; and it is divided into three communal! diftri@s. The 
chief town is Privas. 

ARDEE, or ATHERDEE, a fmall town in the county of 
Louth in Ireland, much declined in importance. Near it is 
a mount of great magnitude called Caltle-guard. It is 
artificial and encompafled with a double ditch. It is now 
all planted with wood, and has a very romantic appearance. 
The perpendicular height of the mount from the bed of its 
foundation, is nearly ninety feet, and the depth of the main 
trench betwixt thirty and forty. The circumference at the 
top isnot lefs than 140; and round the foundation it is up~ 
wards of 600 feet. There appear, from foundations yet 
remaining, to haye been two concentric oftagonal buildings 

upon 
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upon the fummit of it.. The Danes are fuppofed to have been 
the original authors of this and fimilar mounts; the defign of 
which, whether for defence, or for burial places, or for ho!d- 
ing aflemblies of the people, has not been afcertained, Lati- 
tude, from obfervation of Dr. J. Hamilton, 53° 50’ 30”. 

ARDELICA or Artouica, now Pefchiera, in Ancient 
Geography, the place in Italy, at the conflux of the lake 
Benacus with the river Mincius, where Attila had an in- 
terview with Leo the Great, and the deliverance of Italy 
was purchafed by the immenfe ranfom or dowry of the prin- 
cefs Honoria. 

ARDELL, Mac, James, in Biography, an eminent 
engraver, was born either in Ireland or in England, of Irihh 
parents, and refided chicfly in London, where he died, 
June 2, 1765. Bafan calls him “ one of the bet engravers 
in Mezzotinto that England ever produced.”? His works 
are chiefly portraits, from the moft celebrated painters of his 
time. His beft engravings are faid to have been from Van- 
dyke. Two mott beautiful prints from this matter are, 
« Time clipping the wings of Love,’? and ‘* Mofes in the 
ark of bulruthes.”? 

ARDEN, or Arnon, in Geography, a county of Swif- 
ferland, and one of the bailiwicks of the Valais. 

ARDENBURGH, a town of Flanders, and formerly 
one of the moft confiderable maritime towns of the country ; 
but now much decayed; four leagues N. E. of Bruges, and 
two S. E. of Sluys. 

ARDENELLA, a town of Hindooftan, in the country 
of Coimbetore, forty miles fouth of Seringapatam. 

ARDENNES, a foreit of France, of ancient fame for 
events of chivalry, extends from Rheims to Tournay, and in 
the north-eaft to Sedan. Its extent, however, has been very 
varioufly affigned. From this foreft one of the departments 
of France derives its name. It is one of the four compofed 
of the former Champagne, Charleville, Sedan, Carignan or 
Moufon, Philippeville, Marienboarg, Givet, and Charlemont. 
It is bounded on the north by the department of Sambre 
and Meufe, and of Jemappe; on the ealt, by thofe of 
Sambre and Meufe, of the Forefts, and of the Meufe; on 
the fouth, by thofe of the Mcufe, the Marne, and the Aifne; 
and on the weit, by thofe of the Aifne and of the Jemappes. 
Its fuperficies is about 1,029,189 fquare acres, or 525,281 
hetares: the population confifts of 253,902 perfons; and 
it is divided into five comraunial diftriGs, Its chief town is 
Mezicres. 

ARDENSAN, a town of Afia, in the province of Ala- 
dulia, thirty-cight miles north-welt of Arzingan. 

ARDENT, Arpens, from ardere, to burn, fomething 
hot, and as it were burning. 

Arprent fever is a burning Fever, otherwife called 
CAUSUS. 

ArpvenT fpirits are thofe diltilled from fermented vege- 
tables ; thus called becaufe they will take fire and burn; 
fuch as brandy, f{pirit of wine, rum, arrack, &c. 

ARDENTES, in Middle Age Writers, an appellation 
given to thofe afilitted with the ignis facer, or ERYSIPELAS. 
‘They are thus called, as feeming to be {corched or burnt 
with the difeafe. ‘ 

Hence alfo the abbey of St. Genevieve at Paris is called 
domus ardentium, becaufe, as it is faid, great numbers were 
cured of that diftemper at the fhrine of this faint, in the 
reign of Lonis VI. 

ARDEOLA, and Arpgora Naevia, in Ornithology, the 
names by which Briffon calls the Linnzan ArpEA minuta. 

ARDERN, Joun, in Biography, contemporary with 
Guido of Chauliac, acquired confiderable reputation for his 
ficill in the praétice of turgery and medicine. He was fet- 
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tled at Newark in the year 1349, when the plague broke 
out, and continued there until the year 1370, when the 
fame of his practice occafioned him to be called to London, 
where he was employed by perfons of the firft rank and con- 
fequence. He was f{uccefsful in the cure of fiftula in ano, 
having very much improved the method of performing the 
operation for that complaint, which, before his time, was 
effeéted cither by the aétual cautery, or by fawing through 
the rectum with a thread, which muft have been a very pain- 
ful operation. _ His treatife on filtula in ano, the only part 
of his large work that has been printed, was tranflated and 
publithed by John Read in the year 1558. He invented a 
new inftrument for giving glyfters, upon wirich he valucd 
himfelf much, and with reafon, as it feems to have been pro- 
ductive of much profit to him, “ having gained much credit 
(he fays) for his flcill in injecting them an hundred times, and 
in diftant places :’? whence we learn the prattice of giving 
them was little ufed or underftood in this country at that 
time. He was very careful to make a good bargain with 
his patients, before he entered on the cure; ‘ to flipulate 
for as large a fum as he could get, and to take fecurity for 
the payment ;” a practice, Aikin obferves, that prevailed 
in France at the beginning of the laft century. We are 
told in the eloge of M. Marefhal, publifhed in the memoirs 
of the Royal Academy of Surgery, that when he was ap- 
pointed firtt furgeon to Louis the Fourteenth, in the year 
1703, he generoufly threw into the fire obligatory bonds 
from his patients, to the value of 20,000 livres. Friend’s 
Hitt. of Phyfic, vol. ii. p. 325. Aikin’s Biog. Mem. of Med. 

ARDERO, in Geography, a town of Italy in the king- 
dom of Naples, and province of Calabria Ultra, feven miles 
fouth of Gierace. ; 

ARDERS, in Agriculture, a term provincially applied to 
fignify fallowings or repeated ploughings of land. 

ARDES, in Geography, a narrow peninfula in the county 
of Down in Ireland, formerly a county of itfelf. It lies be- 
tween Strangford lough and the North Channel, and is 
reckoned tolerably fertile. The people of the whole dif- 
tri€t, in general, are fifhermen, failors, and farmers, by turns. 
There are fome weavers, and the women in general {pin; 
but there are.no bleach-greens, for want of water. ‘The 
colleGting of fea-wrack, for kelp, is alfo found a profitable 
employment. 

ArvrEs. See ARDRES. 

ARDESIA. See /rifh State. 

ARDFERT, in Geography, though now a {mall decayed 
village, was formerly the principal town of the county of 
Kerry in Ireland, and, till the union, retained the privilege 
of returning two members to parliament. It is alfo a bi- 
fhop’s fee, which includes the whole county of Kerry and a 
{mall part of Cork. It is fuppofed to have been founded 
in the fifth century ; and was at an early period fo incor- 
porated with Aghadoe as to form but one diocefe, which 
was fometimes called the bifhoprick of Kerry. In the civil 
wars of 1641, the cathedral was demolifhed, and the town 
in a great meafure deltroyed. Soon after the reftoration, in 
1663, it was annexed to the fee of Limerick, and has ever 
fince continued united to it. There are feveral ruins in the 
neighbourhood of the church, which is very old; and a 
round tower, one of the loftieft in the kingdom, built of a 
dark kind of marble, fell in 1770, tumbling at one crafh into 
a heap of ruins. Ardfert is near the fea, and is 144 miles 
S. W. from Dublin. Dr. Smith’s account of Kerry. Dr. 
Beaufort’s Memoir. 

ARDGLASS, a decayed town of the county of Down, 
in Ulfter, Ireland ; about feven miles from Downpatrick, 


fituated on a {mall harbour of the fame name. It was, in 
4N 2 the 
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the reign of queen Elizabeth, a place of ¢ snfiderable trade; 
and gave the title of earl toa branch of the Cromwell family. 
The duties of its port were let to farm fo Intely as the begin- 
ning of Chatles the firlt’s reign. The ruins here are very con- 
fiderable. There is a long range of building, called by the in- 
habitants, the New Works; thong) they have no tradition of 
its defign orule. Tt extends 234 feet in length, but is only 20 
broad. It has three towers in front joined to it, one at each end, 
and one in the cevttr. There are alfo the remains of feveral 
other caftles, towers, and gates; and within the N. E, point 
of the harbour, there is a ctirious natural cave, with a large en- 
trance on the fhore. ‘Tour through Ireland —Dublin, 1780. 

ARDIA, or Arpera, in Ancient Geography, a river of 
Illyria, according to Stephan. Byz. and Strabo. 

ARDIERE, in Geography, a river of France, which rans 
into the Saone, in the principality of Dombis. 

ARDILA, a river which rife§ in Spain, and difcharges 
itfeif into the Guadiana, near Moura, in Portugal. 

ARDISIA, in Botany. Lin. g. Schreb. 1735. Swartz. 
prodr. 48. called alfo Anguillaria and Badula. Jufl. 420. 
Clafs, peritandria monogynia. Gen. Char. Cal. perianth one- 
leafed, five-cleft; clefts fubulate, upright, coloured, perma- 
nent. Cor. one-petalled ; tube fhort, the length of the calyx; 
border five-parted; parts lanceolate, acute, fpreading, at 
length reflex. Stam. filaments five, fubulate, uprigtit ; anthers 
acute, upright, bifid at the bafe, converging at top round 
the ftyle. Pi//. germ fuperior, ovate, very {mall; ftyle fub- 
ulate, longer than the ftamens, upright, at length afcending; 
jtigma fimple, acute, permanent. Per. berry roundith, large. 
Seed fingle, roundifh, covered with a hard, brittle bark, hice 
a nut. 

Eff. Gen. Char. Cal. five-cleft. Cor. one-petalled, five- 
parted ; reflex. Stigma fimple. Berry roundith, one-feeded. 

Species 1. A. excel/iz, laurel-leaved ardifia ; anguillaria ba- 
hamenfis. Gertn. fru&. 1.372. “ Racemes axillary, fimple ; 
leaves obovate, cartilaginous, ferrate at the edge; clefts of 
the corolla almoft twice as long as the leaflets of the calyx ; 
ftamens inferted into the corolla.’? Thistree is a native of Ma- 
deira, where it was difcovered by Maffon, and introduced here 
in 1784. 2. A. xeylandica; ‘ flowers terminating panicled, 
leaves ovate, fubpetioled, entire ; {tem arboreous ;” leaves 
thick, oval, entire, evergreen, fhining, very fmooth, al- 
ternate, almoft feffile, attenuated at the bafe; flowers at the 
tops of the branches, in numerous racemes, wheel-fhaped, 
with a long tube of ared colour; berry fmaller than that 
of the preceding {pecies. A native of Ceylon. 3. A. tenuifolia. 
Swartz. prodr. Sloane jam. 2. 98. t.205. f.2. “ Flowers 
panicled ; leaves elliptical, entire, nerved ; ftem arboreous.”’ 
This tree rifes to about 3o feet high, having an afh-coloured 
fmooth bark ; leaves very {mooth, of a dark green, four inches 
long, on fhort foot-ftalks ; flowers purplith. A native of Ja- 
maica. 4. A. coriacca; ** flowers panicled ; leaves ob!ong, en- 
tire, veinlefs, coriaceous.” 5. A. ferrulata; * flowers panicled; 
leaves ovate-lanceolate, acuminate, wrinkled; fem fhrubby, 
pubefcent.”” 6. A. lateriflora ;_ ** racemes lateral, or axillary 
compound; flowers umbelluled; leaves oblong, acuminate, 
entire; ftem fhrubby.” 7. A parafitica ; “ racemes axillary, 
fimple; leaves feffile, lanceolate-ovate, marked with lines; flem 
fhrubby.” The four laft-mentioned fpecies are natives of the 
Weit Indies, and are hitherto only known from Swartz’s 
catalogue. 

ARDISTAMA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia, 
in Galatia, according to Ptolemy. \ 

ARDMORE Heap, in Geography, a noted promontory 
en the fouth coaft of Ireland, inthe county of Waterford, a 
little to the eaft of Youghall bay. N. lat. 51° 56’, W. long. 
5° 42'. Near this is the village of Ardmore, an ancient 
epifcopal fee, and thought to have been a Danith fettlement. 
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Tts round tower is fill in exiftence. The name Ardmore, 
fignifies a great eminence. ‘Smith’s Waterford and Collec- 
tan. de Reb. Hib. 

ARDOIS, a mountain in Nova Scotia, between Windfor 
and Halifax, 13 miles N. W. from the Jatter; reckoned the 
highett land in the province, and affording a fine profpeét of 
all the high and low lands about Windfor and Falmoath, 
and the diftant country bordering the bafon of Minas. 

ARDQONA, a town of Italy, in the kingdom of Naples, 
and province of Capitanata, 12 miles north of Afcoli, 

ARDOR wentriculi, a heat of the ftomach, ufually ex- 
prefled by the term unarT-durn, or CARDIALGY. 

ARDOTIUM, in Ancient Geography, a town of Illyria, 
far from the fea, in the territory of the Liburnians, accord- 
ing to Piolemy. 

ARDOYE, in Geography, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of luys, and chief pace of a canton in the diltric 
of Bruges. The place'contains 5,875, and the canton 12,465 
inhabitants: the territory includes 774 kiliometres and 4 
communes. 

ARDRAH, or Arver, in Geography, a kingdom of 
Africa, onthe Slave coalt, bordering on Whydah. This 
kingdom extends for a confiderable diftance into the north 
ern and interior country, abounds with populous towns and 
villages, and is in general fertile and weil cultivated. The 
inhabitants are warlike. It is bounded on the weft by the 
Rio Volta, on the ealt by the kingdom of Benin proper, on 
the fouth by the ocean, and on the north-north-welt by the 
kingdoms of Oyeo and Alghemi or Ulcaim. To the fouth, 
or fea coaft, Ardrah is very confined ; and as it extends north- 
ward, widens into the form of a triangle. ‘The coaft, coms 
mencing four leagues ealt of Great Popo, and ending at 
Acqui, comprehends the fpace of twenty-five leagnes, if 
the province of Jachen, which has a prince of its own, trie 
butary to Ardrah, be included. Bofman and Barbot divide 
it into Great and Little Ardrah ; comprehending under the 
latter the whole maritime coat, and under the former the 
interior country. 
far as Offra ; and Great Ardrah includes the petty ftate of 
Torri. From Whidah to Little Ardrah, the coaft ts low 
and flat, but rifes by a gentle afcent towards Jachen. North 
of Jachen, are Offra, Great Foro, and Aflem, the capital of 
Ardrah. The other principal towns are Iajo and Ba. Tajo 
or Iago has two gates to the fouth, and is wafhed by the 
river on the north, that falls into the Rio de Formofa, or 
river of Benin, at Ba, where the Dutch have a {mall fifhery. 
Between all she cities are great roads, and canals are cut from 
one river to another, which, by the canoes that traverfe them, 
indicate wealth ‘and induftry. The valltes of Ardrah are 
pleafant, and produce wheat, millet, yams, potatoes, lemons, 
oranges, cocoa-nuts, and palm-wine. In the low and marfhy 
grounds near the fea, they make falt by evaporation of the 
itagnated water; and with this they carry on a confiderable 
trade with Alghemi and Oyeo, by the great canal of Ba, 
which is the finelt in the kingdom. The air is, in generals 
unwholefome. The vulgar, who can neither read nor write, 
ufe a {mall cord tied in knots, to each of which they affix 
certain ideas, and thus they convey their fentiments to a 
diftance. The masners, drefs, and religion of the Ardrans 
refemble thofe of the inhabitants otf Wuypaa ; and poly- 
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Littie Ardrah afcends up the country as . 


gamy is equally allowed in both countries. ‘The inhabitants 


of the fea-coaft are employed in fifhing, and manufacturing 
falt ; and thofe of the interior country in hufbandry. But 


they have no ploughs nor inftruments of agriculture ; the 


whole labour being performed with the {pade and mattock. 
Inftead of a public burying-place, the inhabitants of Ardrah 
are interred ina family-vault conftructed in their own ei 
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Asto the government of Ardrah, ‘it is monarchical and 
defpotic. ‘The court is numerous and fplendid; and ‘the 
chief-prieft is fecond in dignity, and prime minilter in tem- 
porals as well as in fpirituals. The crown is hereditary ; 
and its revenues arife from heavy capitations on the natives 
and foreigners, the fale of flaves, dutics on forcign trade, 
taxés upon markcts and the neceflarics of life, and the 'con- 
fication of the eltates of governors. Difobedience to the 
King’s commands incurs the punifhment of beheading ; and 
the confequence is, that the wives and childven of the of- 
fender become the flaves of the crown. Infolvent debtors 
are fold at the pleafure of the creditors ; and the violation of 
the marriage-bed is punifhed with fervitude. The goods 
proper for importation to Ardiah, are large white beads, 
glafs or cryftal ear-rings, gilt hangers, iron bars, failors’ 
Knives, copper bells, guns, copper znd brafs bafons, coloured 
taffeties, ftrived printed filks, coloured handkerchiefs, long 
white horfe tails, looking slaffes, large umbrellas, brandy, 
china, Indian filks, gold and filver in da, with Englifh and 
Dutch coins. Mod. Un. Hitt. vol. xin. p. 359—374. 

ARDRE, a river of France, which joins the Loire at 
Nantes. 

ANDRES, atown of France, in the department of the 
Straits of Calais, and chief place of a canton in the diftri& 
of Calais. Onan open plain between Ardres and Guifnes, 
was the celebrated mterview of Henry VIII. of England 
with Francis I. king of France, in 1520. The two kings 
and their attendants difplayed their magnificence with an 
emulation and profufe expence, which procured it the name 
of *the ficld of the cloth of gold.” Feats of chivalry, 
parties of gallantry, and fuch exercifes as were reckoned in 
that age manly or clegant, rather than ferious bufinefs, occu- 
pied both courts during ecizhteen days that they continued 
together. After the wreftling between the French and 
Enzglifh was concluded, in which the latter gained the prize, 
the two kings retired toa tent, and when they had drank 
together, the king of England feized the king of France 
by the collar, faying to him, ‘“ My brother, I muft wreftle 
with you ;” and he endeavoured once or twice to trip up his 
heels; but the king of France, who was a dexterous wrettler, 
twilted him round, and threw him on the earth with prodi- 
gious violence. The king of England wifhed to renew the 
combat, but was prevented. Robertfon’s Ch.V. v. it. p. rro. 
Alfo a town cf France, in the department of Puy de 
Dome, and chief place of a canton inthe dittri& of Iffoire, 
on a {mall river which runs into the Allfer, nine miles fouth- 
welt of Iffoire. The place contains 1636, and the ‘canton 
10,582 inhabitants; the territory includes 3co kiliometres 
and 16 communes. 

ARDROSSAN, the name of a {mall promontory on the 

weft coaft of the county of Ayr, terminating in a ridge 
of rocks running; out into ‘the fea, twelve mikes W. N. W. 
of Ayr. 
_ ARDSALLIS, avillage in thecounty of Clare, Ireland, 
near which is the abbey of Quin, the whole building of 
which, including the cloifters, dormitories, halls, &c. as weil 
as the chapcl, is {till ina fate of tolcrable repair, except the 
roof. The buildings areina good flyle of Gothic archi- 
te€ture, well contrived and neatly executed. 

ARDSCHIR. or Artaxerxes Basecan, in Biogra- 
phy, and Ancient Hiflory, a Perfian king, and founder of a 
new dynafty, under the appellation of Saflanides; wag de- 
fcended, as his enemies fay, illegitimately from an obfeure 
family ;.or, by the flattery of his adherents, froma branch of 
‘the ancient kings of Perfia, reduced to an humble ftation. 
If we credit the former, his mother was the wife of atanner, 
whofe name was Babec, aud his father a common foldier, of 
the mame of Saflan: from the former, Artaxerxes obtained 
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the farname of Babeyan ; and fromthe latter, all his defcend- 
ants have been ftiled Saffanides. However this be, he was 
well educated, and ferved with great reputation in the armies 
of Artaban, the laft king of the Parthians: but being driven 
into exile and rebellion by royal ingratitude, he fled into 
Perfia proper, where it is faid his grandfather had been 
governor, and took up arms, in order to aflert his right to 
the throne, as lineal heir of the monarchy, and alfo to refeue 
Perfia from the yoke of the Parthians, under which they bad 
groaned above five centuries, fince the death of Darius. The 
Parthians were deteated in three great battles; and in the 
lalt of them their king Artaban was flain; fo that in confe- 
quence of it, the fpirit of the nation was for ever broken. 
Avd{fchir then affumed the fovereignty, with the title of 
“© King of Kings,”? which had been enjoyed by his prede- 
ceflor; and lis authority was folemnly acknowledged in a 
great aflembly held at Balch in Khorafan. This great revo- 
lution, which eftablithed the empire of the Saffanides over 
Perfia, tillthe invafion of the Arabs. and the fatal influence 
of which was foon expericnced by the Romans, happened in 
the fourth year of Alexander Severus, 226 years after the 
Chriftian zra. Ardfehir having afcended the throne, ‘ex~ 
tended his couquelts, and [wayed the royal fceptre with fingu~ 
lar reputation, Whillt he was ative and enterprifing in 
war, he cultivated the arts of peace, and adminiltered the 
goverhment with equal firmnefs and lenity. He reformed 
exilting abufes, built new cities, promoted agriculture, diltri- 
buted the people into claffes, under appropriate inftructors 
and magiflrates, and abolifhed the frequency of capital 
punifhments, agreeably to the maxim which he adopted, 
*« that the {word ought not to be employed when the cane 
would anfwer the purpofe.” He likewife reftored the 
Magian religion in its purity, and fwppreffed idolatry and 
{chilm. The articles of the national faith were eftablifhed 
by a committee of feven Magi, fele&ed from an aflembly of 
80,009, convened from all parts of his dominions. Ardfchir, 
not content with his vi€tories over the Scythiansand Indians, 
engaged in a more perilous conteft with the Romans, under 
Alexander Severus; but-in his endeavour to regain thofe 
provinces of Afia, which had formerly belonged to the 
Perfian empire, he loft the flower of his army, and was 
cbliged to withdraw into his own territories. His domettic 
fecurity was interrupted by the daughter of his predeceflor 
Artaban, whom he married. Retaining her family hatred 
again{t him, fhe made an attempt to poifon him; but her 
defign being difcovered, fhe was condemned to fuffer death, 
but refpited’on the plea of ‘pregnancy, till'fhe was delivered 
of a fon, afterwards called Sapor, who fucceeded his father 
inthe kingdom. One circumitance ought to be mentioned, 
which much redounds to ‘his honour, and this was his prac- 
tice of keepmg a record or journal, in which all his aGtions 
were impartially noted down; and this journal was read to 
him daily. He likewife drew up a fet of maxims, intitled 
“ Rules for living well,” adapted to all conditions-of fociety,. 
which were pubhifhed by one of his fucceflors. They are 
evidently the di€tates of wifdom and benevolence. ‘* When 
the king renders juftice (fays Ardfchir), the people pay him 
with love and obedience.”? ‘* The worft of princes ishe who 
excites fearin the good, and hopein the bad.”? ** The royal 
authority mult be fupported by military foree; this force 
mult be maintained by money ; money can only fpring from 
the culture of the land; and this cannot flourifh without 
juttice and good order.” Ardfchir, according to the mott 
probable account, clofed his life about the year 240; after 
a reign of 14 years. D’Herbelot. Bib. Or. p. 115. Gib< 
bon’s Hift. vol. i. p. 317. n. 

ARDUBA, in Anctent Geography, a city of Dalmatia, 
which was taken by ‘Tiberius. 

ARDUINA, 
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ARDUINA, in Botany, a plant fo named in honour of 
Pietro Arduini, curator of the economical garden at Padua. 
Lin. g. Schreb. 364. Lycium. Mill. fig. t. 300. Clafs, Pen- 
tandria monogynia.. Nat. Ord. Contorte, Apocinee Jul. Gen. 
Char, Cal. perianth tive-parted, ereét, acute, {mall, perma- 
nent. Cor, one-petalled, funnel-fhaped; tube cylindrical, a 
little curved inwards at the top; border five-parted, acute, 
{preading. Stam. filaments five fimple, fhorter than the tube, 
and inferted into the lower part of it; anthers oblong, within 
the throat of the corolla. Pi/?. germ. fuperior, ovate ; flyle 
filiform, the length of the tube; ttigma bifid, thickifh, Per. 
berry globular-oval, two-celled. Sveds, folitary, oblong, hard. 

Eff. Gen. Char. Cor. one-petalled; fligma bifid ; berry 
two-celled. Seeds, folitary. 

Species t. A. di/pino/a, two-f{pined arduina ; Liycium cor- 
datum. Mill. t. 302. A fhrubby plant, about four or five 
feet high. It is armed with ftrong fpines, which appear in 
pairs or double pairs upon the fame foot-{talks, immediately 
below the leaves. [he leaves are heart-{haped,; about an 
inch long; thev continue green all the year, and are placed 
oppofitely in pairs. ‘The flowers are fmall, white, fragrant, 
in clufters at the ends of the branches, and appear in July 
and Auguit. It isa native of the Cape of Good Hope, 
and was cultivated by Miller, in 1760. 

Propagation and Culture. It may be increafed by cuttings 
planted in July, and fhaded from the fun; when they have 
taken root, they fhould be removed into {mall pots, and 
placed in the fhade, till they have taken root again; they 
may then be removed to a fheltered {ituation till autumn, 
when they muft be put into a green-houfe, or under a hot- 
bed frame ; this plant being too tender to live in the open 
air. See Miller’s Di@. by Martyn. 

ARDUINNA, in Entomology, a foecies of Pariiio de- 
{eribed by Fabricius. The wings are indented  fulvous, 
with black fpots; the pofterior ones, beneath, white, with 
two fulvous bands, and fpeckled behind with black. This 
is papilio arduinna of Efper, and inhabits Rufha. Od/. In 
the Fabrician arrangement, it belongs to the fection Satyri. 

ARE, in French Meafure, is a fuperficial unit, or a {quare, 
the fide of which is roo metres in length, or 10,000 {quare 
metres; and the re¢tilineal metre being 3 feet 11.44 lines, 
the are will be 94831 f{quare feet. The tenth of an are, 
called deciare, is a fuperficies r00 metres long, and ro broad, 
or 1000 fquare metres=9483.1 fquare feet ; and the cen- 
tiare, equal to 100 fquare metres, is 948.31 f{quare feet. See 
MEAsuRE. 

ARE, or A-va-mi-re, in Mu/fic, denotes a found in the 
feale of Guido, which is exprefled by the abbreviation A in 
the mufical feale or gammut, and implies the found in the 
firft fpace, and on the fifth line, in the bafe ; the third 
found below each tenor cliff; and that in the fecond fpace, 
and on the fixth line, in the treble. This is the found to 
which all inftruments are tuned at an opera concert, or 
other mufical performance. But A in the Italian mufical 
language, when it precedes a fubftantive, has the power of 
in, as A battuta, A capella. See the articles. 

AREA, in general, denotes any plain furface, whereon we 
walk, &c. 

The word is Latin, importing more properly a threfhing 
floor ; and is derived from arere, to be dry. 

The area, or threfhing floor, among the Romans, was 
fometimes paved with flint ftones, but ufually laid with clay, 
confolidated with great care, and fmoothed with a large and 
heavy roller. Virg. Georg. 1. 278. / 

Area, in Archite@ure, denotes the {pace or fcite of 
ground, on which an edifice ftands. It is alfo ufed for in- 
ner courts, and thofe portions of ground. 
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Area, in Geometry, denotes the fuperficiat conteut of aay 
figure. 

Thus, if a figure, e. gr. a field, be in form of a Square, 
and its fide be 40 feet long, its area is faid to be 16c0 
{quare feet; or it,contains 1600 little fquares, each a foot 
every way. Hence to find the area of a triangle, fquare, paral- 
lelogram, rectangle, trapezium, rhombus, polygon, circle, or 
other figure, is to find the magnitude or capacity thereof in 
fquare meafure.—To do which, fee the article TrianGur, 
&ec.. To find the area of fields and other inclofures, they 
firft furvey or take the angles thereof, then plot them on 
paper, and thus caft up their contents in’ acres, roods, &c. 
after the ufual manner of other plain figures. ‘Che areas of 
all fimilar figures are in the duplicate ratio; or as the [quares 
of their like fides, or of any like linear dimenfions. 

The law by which the planets move round the fun is 
this; that a line, or radius, drawn from the centre of the 
fun to the centre of the planet, always [weeps or defcribes 
elliptic areas proportional to the times. "Thus the fun being 
fuppofed in S, and a planet in A, (Plate I. Afronomy, fig. 
12.) and letting it proceed in any given timeto B; in fuch 
progrefs, its radius AS will have defcribed the area ASB, 
Suppofe again the planet to be arrived to P, then the ellip- 
tic fpace PSD being made equal to the other ASB, the 
planet will move through the are PD inthe fame time as 
through the are AB. This law of the planctary motions, 
difcovered by Kepler, lies at the foundation of altronomy. 
Sir I. Newton demontftrates, that whatever bodies do obferve 
fuch law in their motions about any other body, do gravitate 
towards fuch body. 

Area is alfo ufed, in Medicine, for a difeafe which makes 
the hair fall. The area is a genera! kind of depilation ; and 
is diftinguifhed into two fpecies, Alopecia and Ophiafis. 

Area, in Optics. See Fievp. 

AREALU, in Botany. See Ficus Rericiosa. 

AREAS, D’, an ifland, in Geography, lies on the weft 
coalt of the gulf of Mexico, in N. lat. 20° 45’, and W. 
long. 92° go’. 

AREATA, in Entomology, a fpecies of Puauzna, in 
the Geometra family, that inhabits Surinam. The wings are 
fnowy white, with a marginal brown {pot on the anterior pair, 
and four approximate ftreaks of the fame colour on the pof- 
terior ones. Fabricius. Gmelin. Obf. This is PHarana 
area of Cramer. 

AREATUS, a fpecies of Scaranzus ( Cefonia fe&tion 
of Gmelia) found in Virginia. Itis black and downy, with 
the difk of the wing-cafes rufous. Fabricius. 

AREB, a kind of imaginary money, ufedin the domi- 
nions of the great mogul. 

Four arebs are equal to one crou, or roo lacs; one lac to 
JOO,000 rupees. 

AREBICO, in Geography, a town of the ifland of Porto 
Rico, ten leagues from the town of St. John. 

AREBO, or Arson, atown of Africa, and capital of 
Benin, fituate about fixty miles from the mouth of the river 
Formofa, to which fhips of burthen may fail by means of 
the branches of that river, and collateral creeks. Arebo is 
reprefented as a large and populous city, and the centre of 
the commerce of Benin. The Englifh and Dutch had for- 
mevly a fettlement, with agents and faétors inthis place; but 
the Englith have negleéted theirs, and carried on little or no 
trade to Arebo for feveral years paft. The city and adjacent 
country are under the government of a viceroy and council. 
Ni at. 620%. ee long! 5° Rr 

ARECA, in Botany, a genus of palms. Schreb. 1696. 
Gertn. 7. Juff. 3. Clafs, palme, monoecia enneandria. Gen. 
Char. male fowers. Cai. ipathe bivalve ; fpadix branched ; 
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proper perianth three-leaved, Cor. petals three, acuminate, 
rigid. Stam. filaments nine, the three outer longer than the 
others. Female flowers, in the fame fpadix ; proper perianth 
and petals the fameas in the male. - Per, berry fubovate, 
fibrofe, furrounded at the bafe with the imbricate calyx. 
Seed, ovate. 
Eff. Gen. Char. Cor. three-petalled ;_ male nine-ftamened ; 
female a drupe with an imbricate calyx. 
Species 1. A. catechu, ‘* fronds pinnate; leaflets folded 

back, oppofite, end bitten.” A. faufel. Gertn. fr. 1. 19. 
Pinanga, Rumph. Amb. 1. 26. t. 4.  Caunga, Rhecd. 
Mal. i. p. o.t. 5—S. This palm grows to thie height of 
forty or fifty fect; trunk ftraight, round, about fix or 
een inches in diameter, and covered with a {mooth afh- 
coloured bark marked with parallel rings. ‘The. fronds 
{pring forth in pairs, decuffated, encircling at their bale 
the top of the trunk, and forming an oblong head larger 
-than the trunk itfelf; they are about fix or feven, unarmed, 
reclining, fix feet iong, on a ftipe four feet in length. 
From the axils of the fallen fronds iffue the fheaths which 
inclofe the flowers and fruits. Thefe fheaths are fimple, 
fharpifh, white, coriaceous, thin, flreaked, deciduous, nearly 
two feet in length, fix inches broad, and defended by a wide 
involucre; formed of the dilated bafe of the frond involving 
-the {padix and {pathe ; fpadix axillary, branched, reclining ; 
{pikes linear, containing male and female flowers confufedly 
mixed; flowers white, very fmall, triangular, fmelling 
{weet but faintly morning and evening ; the calyx of the 
-male is three-leaved, but that of the female fix-leaved, im- 
bricate and unequal. The fruit, according to Gertzer, is 
a berried drupe, or berry, having a thin cuticle and a thick 
filamentous pulp ; fhell very thin, brittle, white, with arched 
red veins; feed of a rounded conical form. A native of 
the Eaft Indies. The Indian drug formerly called terra 
japonica, and now catechu, was very generally confidered 
-to be an extract prepared from the feeds of this palm ; and 
-hence Linnzus in his Mat. Med. has referred the catechu to 
the areca here defcribed ; but it is well known at prefent 
that this dreg is manufactured from a {pecies of mimofa, 
The trivial name of catechu, as tending to miflead, fhould 
therefore be abolifhed here, and confined to the mimofa. 
The fruit of the areca (betel-nut) is in general ufe by the 
-Indians, who cut it into flices, and prefent it with a por- 
tion of terra japonica and fhell-lime to their guefls in all 
vifits, wrapped in the leaf of a {mall tree called paun. It 
-1s chewed like tobacco, and tinges the faliva of ared colour, 
hence the following lines in Mifc. Nat. Cur. 


© Quis foliis credat commixta calce tenellis, 
Cum fru&u hoc Indos vefei, unde ore cruento 
Purpureum ejiciunt fuccum, tam dentibus atris 
Horrendum arringunt, et dentibus ore minantur ?”” 


2. A. oryzeformis, * fronds pinnate ; leaflets {mooth, three- 
nerved.”? Gartn. fr. 1.29. A. /y/veflris. Lour. Cochinch. 
568. Pinanga oryzeformis, Rumph. Amb. 1. 40.t. 5. f. c. 
‘This is a flender palm, growing to the height of ten. feet ; 
fronds more than three feet inlength, without prickles ; itipes 
triangular, d:lated at the bafe, coriaceous, embracing the ftem 
and fruétification ; leaflets two feet long, oppolite, triplicate, 
diftant, either pointed, or end bitten; fpathe membrana- 
ceous, white, fliff; fpadix fpiked; {pikes linear, with the 
flowers regularly difpofed, one female between two males; 
calyx of the male three-leaved, with fubulate unequal leaf- 
lets ; corolla three-petalled, almoft clofed ; anthers twenty-~ 
four, linear, without filaments; calyx of the female per- 
manent; its leaflets broad, obtufe; germ oblong-ovate ; 
flyle none ; ftigma three-cleft ; berry ovate, red, fcarcely 
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larger than.a grain of wheat; pulp or rind thin, fibrofe, 
{mooth, adhering to the feed, fo that the cell is not invefted 
with its proper coat, as in the preceding fpecies; feed 
ovate, conical, hollowed, at the bafe wichin which is a 
very minute teat; it is folid, horny, and half an inch in 
length.. A native of Cochinchina, Amboina, &c. Its 
fruit, though much fmaller than that of the preceding, is 
alfo ufed in pauns, Although this palm has the habit and 
fruit of the areca, yet the ftamens and pofition of its flow- 
ers fhew it to be very nearly allied to the caryota. 3. A. 
oleracea, cabbage-tree ; ‘‘ leaflets quite entire.””? Jacq. Amer. 
278. t. 170. pid. 135. Palma altifima. Mill, Sloane, Browne. 
The cabbage-tree is the highelt of the Atterican palms, 
Some authors fay that it frequently rifes to above 200 
feet in height, with a trunk no bigger that a man’s thigh, 
and covered with acoat which is impenetrable to a mufket 
ball. Modern writers, however, defcribe it from thirty to 
one hundred feet. It is very different from the Eaft In- 
dian areca. The fheaths of the leaves are very clofe, and 
form the green top of the trunk, a foot and a halfin length. 
Below this come out green fhining fpathes, which fail off 
when the branching f{padix burlts forth. The calyx is one- 
leafed, cut to the middle into three fegments. ‘The fruits 
are oblong, obtufe, berries of a blue purple colour, and 
about the fize of an olive, containing a ftone or nut which 
is oblong, membranaceous, {mooth, brittle, inclofing a very 
hard cartilaginous kernel. Within the leaves, at the top 
of the palm, is found a white heart of eight or nine inches 
in circumference, which is called cabbage, and which is 
efteemed a great luxury by the inhabitants, who eat it 
either raw as fallad, or fried with butter, as well as boiled, 
and compare its talte to that of artichoke. The feeds of 
this beautiful tree were firft carried to Jamaica by admiral 
Knowles, when governor of the ifland, and it has fince 
been cultivated with great care. It is there planted for its 
beauty, and feldom or never cut down for the cabbage or 
for any other purpofe. The Weft Indian cabbage-tree was 
introduced into the king’s garden at Kew by Hinton Fatt, 
efquire, in 1787. There is alfo a fpecies of palm, called by 
Solander Areca Sapida, which grows fpontaneoully in New 
Zealand, and abounds in Norfoik ifland : but the fruGifica- 
tion of it isnot known. Martyn’s Miller’s Dict. 

Areca, in Ancient Geography, atown of Syma, in the Com- 
magine, not far from Antioch, at the foot of mount Taurus. 

Areca, or Karek, in Geography, an ifland of Afta, on 
the eait coalt of the gulf of Perfia, between Abufchiehr . 
and Bender Rigk, one league fouth-weft of Ormus, about 
three leagues in circumference. It contains only a fingle 
villaze; but the aqueduéts cut in the rocks, which {till 
remain, fhew it to have been more populous in proportion 
toitsextent. The Dutch attempted to eltablifh a faGtory 
and build a fort here, but they were expelled by the Arabs 
under the condu& of Mir Mahanna, in the year 1765. 

ARED, Arap, or drud, one of the two principal dif- 
tricts of the province of Neged or Nedsjed in Arabia ; the 
other being called Kerje or Kerdsje. This diftri&t borders 
on Hejar or Lahfa to the eaft, and contains a diftri& called 
Hanifa, anciently celebrated and {till known under the fame 
name. Its dependencies are Aijene or Aijana, a town which 
produced Abud al Wakheb the new prophet, and Mun- 
foha. Niebuhr mentions other towns of Ared, among which 
is Jebrin on the confines of Lahfa. See Aran. 

AREIRA, in Botany. See Scuinus. 

AREKEA, fee Arxeexo, 

ARELATE, Arexratus, now Arles, in Ancient Geo- 
grapy, a city of Gaul, fituate to the left of the Rhone, 
at the place where it divides itfelf into three branches, near 
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its mouth, and belonging to the Salyii. At this city Cr- 
fur, when he determined to lay fiege to Marfeilles, fitted a 
fquadron of twelve long vefleis; and Strabo fpeaks of 
this place as a commercial emporium, Pompons Mela 
{pcaks of it as one of the richelt cities in Gallia Narbon- 
nenlis; and Pliny, Suetonius, and Strabo reprefent it as a 
colony. The colonies condu@ed thither under the father of 
Tiberius were detachments of the fixth le rion, whence it 
was cailed * Cslonia Sextenorum.”? When the Roman 
Province was divided into Narbaennenfis and Viennenfie, 
Arelati belonged to the latter: and in the time of Con- 
Rantine, it was extended, by means of a bridjre, from the 
left to the right tide of the Rhone; and this emperor cele- 
brated on it the Circenfian and Olympic games, in 354. 
Che emperors Valentinian and Honorius honoured it with 
many fignal privileges, whence the poct Aufonius called it 
** the Rome of the Gauls.’ It became at length the feat 
ofa pretorian prefect, and was in reality the chief city of 
the Gauls. Whil! its civil ftate was improved by its popu- 
lation and commerce, and the diltinguifhed patronage of 
the Roman emperors, its ecclefiaftical power was alfo auz- 
mented by the activity of its bifhops. By the council of 
Turin, in 397, it was ereéted into a metropolis; the fine 
arts likewife flourifhed in this city ; and the fertility of its 
territory gave it the appellation of “ Theiina,” from the 
Greek word $y», the breait. ‘The amphitheatre of this 
city, though it was never completed, is {till one of the 
fineft monuments of antiquity belonging to the Gauls. 
By an infcription it appears, that the fhows of the gladi- 
ators were exhibited in this place. See Agviés. 

ARELT, in Botany. See Nertum. 

AREM, or At-Arem, a vait mound or dam, which 
formed a {tupendous refervoir above the city Saba, whofe 
rupture caufed an inundation, famous in eaftern writers. 
Sale’s Prel. Difc. 

The word arem is Arabic, and literally fignifies any 
mound, or dam, for the containing of water. 

AREMBERG, in Geography, a town of Germany, in 
the circle of the lower Rhine, and capital ef a duchy to 
which it gives name, fituate on the Ahr in the Eiffel, fix- 
teen miles S.S.W. of Bonn, and twenty-fix fouth of Co- 
logn. N. lat. 50° 32’. E. long..6° 24". 

AREMBUS, in Ancient Geography, a town of India, on 
this fide of the Ganges, according to Ptolemy. 

ARENA, among the Romans, fometimes fignified the 
fame with an amplnitheatre; viz. a place where the gladia- 
tors had their combat. The word is Latin, and fignities 
Jand; becaute the place was always ftrewed with fand or 
faw-dutt, to prevent the gladiators from fliding, and to con- 
ceal from the view of the people the blood feilt in the com- 
bat. Properly fpeaking, arena was only the pit or fpace in 
the middle of thofe places where the athletz and gladiators 
performed. The arena was the fame thing with regard to 
the gladiators, that the campus, or field, was to foldiers 
and armies ; viz. the place where they fought—He who 
fought in the arena was called arenarius. Nero is {aid to 
have ftrewed the arena with gold-duft. 

Arena, in Archite@ure, is the middle or body of a tem- 
ple, and comprehends the whole fpace between the ante 
and the extreme wall of the building. 

Arena Giuseppe, in Biosraphy. See Giuseppe. 

Arena, in Geography, a river of Sicily, which runs into 
the fea near the town of Mazara.—Alfo a town of Italy, 
in the kingdom of Naples, and province of Calabria ultra, 
fixteen miles eaft of Nicotera. 

Axena, is alfo a port in the ifland of Puna, in Guiaquil 
bay on the weftern coalt of South America, eight leagues 
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=.N.E. from Santa Clara, where all fhips bound into the 
bay tal 


ke pilots. 

ARENACEA, in Entomolgy, a fpecies of Pusat ana, 
in the Bombyx femily. The wings are yellowith: the firlt 
pair {prinkled with black {pecks above. Iuhabits the Cape 
of Geod Hope. Gmelin. 

ARENACUM, or Agewatium, in Ancient Geography, 
Aert ov Aerih, the name of a Batavian fort conttructed on 
the Rhine, not far from the place where chis river feparates 
to form the Vahal. ‘l'acitus informs us, that Aquileius 
affemb!ed an army in this place to attack the Batavi. : : 

ARENA, or Anunwans, a people of Afia Minor in 
Lydia, io the vicinity of Thyatira.—Avene was alfo a place 
of Spain in Betica, on the coall of the Turdetam, extend- 
ing from the mouth of a where was feated 
Onuba, to the mott eattern part of Betis. 

, (from arena, fand), in Botany, fandwort. 
; Schreb. 774. Garin. t. 130. Juil. 301. 
ria trigynia. Nat. Ord. Caryophyllet. Gen. Char. 
nth five-leaved ; leaflets oblong, acuminate, Spread- 
ing, permanent. Cor. petals five, ovate, entire. Svam. fila- 
ments ten, fubulate, five, alternately imterior;, anthers 
roundifi. Py?. gervra ovate; flyles from ereét reflex; fhig- 
mas tthickifh. Per. capfule ovate, covered, one-celled, 
three or fix-valved. Sveds very many, kidney-fhaped. Ob/ 
The number of flamens is not conitant. 

Eff. Gen. Char. Cals five-leaved, fpreading ; petals five, 
entire. Cap/- faperior, one celled, many-feeded. 

Species 1. A. peploides, fea fandwort, or chick-weed. 
Hudf. With. Eng. Bot. t. 189. Flor. Dan. t. 624. ** Leaves 
ovate, acute, flefhy ;’? calyx obtufe, nervelefs, Smith; root 
creeping, long, perennial; {tems proflrate, branched, an- 
gular, {mooth; leaves oppofite, fefflie, ovate, acute, re- 
curved, {mooth, entire; flowers white, appearing in June 
and July ; capfule roundifh, three-valved ; feeds large, 
black, obovate. Common on the fea-coalt. 2. A. tetraque- 
tra, {quare’ fandwort; “ leaves ovate, keeled, recurved, 
imbricate four ways ;” ftems almoft upright, and very nume- 
rous, fhorter than the flowering ftems ; flowers marked with 
lines, in a head, upon terminating bifid peduncles. A na- 
tive of the Pyrenean mountains, flowering in July. Intro- 
duced into Kew garden in 1776, by Dr. Ortega. B. gyp- 
Sophila aggregata, Lin. fp. 581. Amzu. Acad. 3. 23. Alhion. 
pedem. n. 1718. t. 89. f. 1; Schreb. AG. Nov. Acad. N. 
C. 4. 140. A variety with “ pointed recurved leaves, and 
aggregate flowers.” 3. A. biflora, two-flowered fandwort : 
leaves obovate, obtufe ; ftems procumbent, peduncles two- 
flowered, lateral ; its leaves refemble thofe of wild thyme, 
roundifh, even ; two linéar bra&tes at the divifion of the 
peduncle, and alfo on the other pedicel. A native of the 
high Alps of Savoy and Switzerland near the melting {now. 
4. A, lateriflora, fide-flowering fandwort ; “leaves ovate, ob- 
tule; peduncles lateral, two-flowered. Its ftem is fhort, 
{mall, fimple ; leaves fmooth, on fhort footftalks; pedun- 
cles fingle, long, gBifid,? axillary ; corolla longer than the 
calyx. Difcovered by Gmelin in Siberia. 5. A. trinervia, 
plantain-leaved fandwort. Hudf. With. Curt. Lond. fafe. 4. 
t. 31. Flor. Dan. 429. ‘* Leaves ovate, acute, petiolate, 
nerved,” with the keel of the calyx rough, and obfcurely 
trinerved, Smith ; root fibrous, annual, items about a fpan 
high, flender, ere&t, branched, round, hairy, and befet 
with leaves ; leaves three or five-nerved, ciliated ; peduncles 
one-flowered, long ; flowers fmall, white; leaflets of the 
calyx: lanceolate, acute, kecled, trinerved, rough on the 
back, and at the edges membranaceous and ciliated ; petals 
obovate, fearcely the length of the calyx ; capfule ovate, 
with an hexifid mouth; feeds fmall, fmooth, black. This, 
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Yike the firft, is a Britifh fpecies; it grows in woods and 
wet fladed fituations, flowering in May and June. 6. A. 
ciliata, ciliate fandwort. Flor. Dan. 346. Jacq. Vind. 75. 
** Leaves ovate, herved, ciliate, acute;”’ leaves feflile, poiated, 
ciliate at the bafe; corolla twice the fize of the calyx; 
leaflets of the calyx oval, pointed, nerved; the ftamens are 
placed on a circle of neétariferous glands. See Villars’ 
Dauph. 620. According to Linnzus, it is a native of 
mount Abraham in the Rhetian Alps (Grifons) ; and Vil- 
lars itates it to grow on the high mountains of Dauphiné. 
In the Kew catalogue, however, we are told that it is a 
native of Iceland, whence it was introduced by Sir Jofeph 
Banks in 1773. 7. A. dalearica, majorca fandwort. L’ He- 
ritier, Stirp. Nov. 29.t.15. ‘* Leaves ovate, fhining, rather 
ficthy ; flem creeping ; peduncles ore-flowered.”’ A peren- 
nial growing in tufts, creeping and taking root at the 
joints ; leaves oppolite, petioled, acuminate, entire, nervelefs, 
befet with fhort hairs ; peduncles terminating, folitary, 
long, ere€t, one-flowered ; flowers large, white, with two 
oppofire, feffile, fanceolate bractes. A native of Majorca 
avd Minorca, S. A. multicaulis, many-falked fandwort ; 
alfine, Hail. helv.n. 6.t. 17. ‘ Leaves ovate, nervelefs, {cffile, 
acute ; corollas larger than the calyx ;’? leaves more or leis 
ciliate; flowers very large. Some botanills confider this 
as a variety of the ciliata, and Villars thinks it a 
variety of the /erpyllifolia. 9. A. ferpyllifolia, thyme- 
leaved fandwort. Hudf, With. Curt. Lond. fafe. 4. 
t. 32. Flor. Dan.977. ‘ Leaves ovate, fubfeffile, rongh ; 
calyx hirlute and common, only five-nerved ;’’ root fibrous, 
Tmall, annual; flems many, about fix inches high, {preading, 
tigid, branched, round, pubefcent, dichotomous at the top ; 
leaves {mall, ovate, pointed, entire, obfcurely nerved ; pe- 
duncles ereét ; flowers fmall, white; petals fhorter than the 
calyx ; leaflets of the calyx, ovate, acute, hirfute, thofe that 
are exterior five-nerved, interior three-nerved ; capfule ovate, 
iix-parted at the mouth; feeds of a yellowifh brown, fubru- 
gofe. A common Britifh plant ; growing on walls, and dry 
barren or fandy fituations. It flowers in June or July. ro. 
A. triflora, three-flowered fandwort ; * leaves lance-fubulate, 
ciliate;” branches moltly three-flowered} petals marked with 
lines, obtufe ; its {tems are numerous, about four inches high, 
diffufed, round, pubefcent ; leaves like thofe of juniper; pe= 
duncles terminating, threc-flowered ; braétes two, ovate, ci- 
liate ; petals obovate, twice the length of the ealyx, white, 
marked with lines; piltil fhorter than the ftamens. A native 
of the fouth of Europe, on rocks, perennial, 11. A. mon- 
tana, mountain fandwort ; ‘ leaves linear, lanceolate, rugged ; 
ftems barren, very long, procumbent.”? Its leaves form a 
tuft about the root, briltle-fhaped, fpreading, of a fhining 
green; thofe on the ftem are fhorrer than the internodes, 
item-clafping ; flower-ftems half a foot high, hairy, bearing 
two or three fowers at the top on long peduncles; calyx 
three-ftreaked, with the leaflets feparate ; petals twice as 
long asthe calyx, white, marked with lines, ovate, and 
flightly emarginate; fruit long, fubcylindric. Linnzus re- 
marks that the flowers are very large, the fruit pendulous. 
A native of the fouth of France, Spain, and the Col de 
Vende. 12. A. rubra, purple fandwort. Hudf. With. /per- 
gula purpurea, Raij. Syn. 351. “ Leaves linear, pointed ; {ti- 
pules membranaccous, fheathing ;”” feeds compreffed, angu- 
lar, roughifh, Smith. Its root is fmall, fufiform, branched, 
annual; items proitrate, divaricate, branched, round, {mooth ; 
leaves lincar, very narrow, acute, with a fharp point, glau- 
cous or whitifh, nearly the length of the internodes; {tipules 
from under the leaves, oppofite, ftem-clafping, rigid, white, 
acute, jagged; panicles terminal, dichotomous; flowers of 
a bloith fleth-colour; the. divifions of the calyx*fanceolate, 
Vou. I. me, 


hirfute, with dry edges s petals fhorter than the calyx; capya 
fule ovate, three-valved; feeds many, brown, angular, rough, 
with little tubercles. A Britifh plant growing in fandy 
fields, and flowering in July and Auguft. 13 A. marina, 
fea fandwort. Flor. Dan. t. 740. A. media. With. A. 
rubra, 3. {p. pl. 606. Light. Hudf. 193. (media) B. A. me- 
dia. {p. pl. exclufis fynonymis. Alfine fpergule facie media. 
Ray. Syn. 351. ‘* Leaves femicylindrical, flcfhy, fmooth ; 
ftipules feariofe, fheathing ; feeds compreffed, marginated, 
{mooth.”? Smith. Its root is fpindle-fhaped, annual; flems 
proftrate, very {mooth ; ftipules fimilar to thofe of the rubra ; 
flowers larger, of a pale flefh or purpurefcent colour ; capfule 
three-valved, longer than the calyx; feeds in 8 having a 
dilated membranous white ftriated margin. This {pecies and 
the rubra are found fometimes to approach as clofely to the 
fpergula as to the arenaria. A  Britifh plant, grows in 
paltures and fandy grounds walhed by the fea, flowering 
in June and July. 14. A. davarica, Bavarian fandwoit. 
“ Leaves femicylindric, flefhy, obtufe ; petals lanceolate ; pe- 
duncles terminal; moftly binate.’? Its {lems are proftrate, 
with many flender divided branches, and a pair of leaves at 
each joint; thefe leaves are oblong, narrow, and of a pale 
green; petals white, acuminate, fometimes fringed and pur- 
plifh ; feeds minuce, compreffed, black, fhining ; perennial. 
A native of Bavaria, Monte Baldo, and Little St. Bernard. 
15. A. gyp/ophiloides, * leaves linear, fhort, at the root briftly ; 
pipe {ubpubefcent ; petals lanceolate ;’’ root perennial ; 
tem erect, j-inted, a fpan high; ftem leaves largeft, and 
longer than the interhodes ; panicle terminating, brachiate, 
dichotomous ; petals three times as long as the calyx. A 
native of the Levant. 16. A. /axatilis, rock fandwort ; 
alfine, Gmel. fib. iv. p. 157.t. 63. f. 2. ‘ Leaves fubulate ; 
{tems panicled ; leaflets of the calyx ovate, obtufe 3? root 
perennial; ftems exceedingly numerous, forming a ver 

thick tuft half a foot high, and very full of flowers. A 
native of Trance, Germany, Swifferland, &c. 7. A. verna, 
vernal fandwort. Hudf. With. Lightf. Eng. bot. 512. 
“ Leaves fubulate, rather obtufe; ftem panicled ; petals obs 
ovate, longer than the calyx, three-nerved ; nerves diftant, 
equal, Smith.” Root perennial, long, much branched ; 
ftems numerous, five or fix inches high, round, fomewhat 
pubefeent and vifcid, branched at the bafe, and panicled 
above ; leaves erecto-patent, fubulate, rather obtufe, three- 
nerved beneath, and above channelled, connate, and {pread- 
ing at the bafe; brattes ovate, three-nerved, fhort ; pedun- 
cles, erect, pubefcent 5 leaflets of the calyx acute, hairy, 
three-nerved ; margins membranous; petals longer than the 
calyx, obovate, obtufe ; anthers flefhy ; capfule longer than 
the calyx; cylindrical, three-valved; feeds almoft kidney- 
fhaped, rough, compreiled. It grows on mountains “im 
England, Scotland, and .Wales, flowering from May till 
Angutt. 18, A. bifida, hifpid fandwort ; “leaves fubulate, 
hifpid underneath :” this bears much affinity to fpurry: 
ftems fimple, with fcattered hairs; leaves oppolite, flat, 
with a few hairs underneath; panicle firft dichotomous, 
then branching, with alternate peduncles. A native of 
Montpellier. 19. A, juniperina, juniper fandwort, Smith. 
Icon. ined. 2 t.35. ‘* Leaves fubulate, thorny ; ftemsere@, 
calyx Itriated ; capfules oblong ;”? root perennial; itetns nu- 
merous, half a foot high, flizhtly pubefcent ; leaves fpread~ 
ing, connate at the bafe, three-nerved, almoft triangular, 
mucronate; root leaves very fhort, blunt, without prickly 
points; flowers in terminal panicles, on {mooth, filiform, 
one-flowered peduncles; bractes acute, three-nerved, with 
a {eariofe waving edge; leaflets of the calyx lanceolate, 
mucronate, three-nerved ; petals obovate, lanceolate, ob. 
tufe, white, fearcely twice as long’ as the calyx, flreaked 3 
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eapfule three-valved, obtufe, thining ; feeds fmall, compreffed, 
roundifh, black ; native place unknown. 20. A. fenuifolia, 
fine-leaved fwandwort. Hudf. With. Eng. Bot, 219. Flor. 


Dan. 389. difinc tenuifolia, Ray Syn. 350. “ Leaves fubu- 
late, acute; flem panicled; capfules erect, thee-valved ; 
petals lanceolate, fhorter than the calyx ;’’ its root is mall, 
annual; ftems ereét, commonly fmooth, panicled, dichoto- 
mous; leaves three-nerved, connate, and dilated at the 
bafe ; peduncles capillary, ereét; flowers fmall, white ; 
leaflets of the calyx lanccolate, acuminate, three-nerved, 
membranaceous at the edges ; petals very {mall, lanceolate, 
obtufe, half the length of the calyx; {tamina very fhort ; 
capfule cylindrical, three valved ; feeds finall, nearly of the 
fhape of thofe of the A. rudra. It flowers in June, and 
grows in barren fandy uelds, efpecially in Cambridgefhire, 
Norfolk, Worcetterilire, and Oxfordihire. 21. A. darict- 
folia, arch-leaved fandwort ; “ leaves briltly ; ftem nakedifh 
above ; calyx rather fhaggy ;” root perennial ; {tems many, 
half a foot high, harfh, and rough; peduncles roughifh, 
one-flowered ; calyx marked with lines, pubefcent ; petals 
ovate, large, marked with lines, twice the length of the 
calyx ; fruit long, cylindric. A native of France, Swif- 
ferland, &c. but not of Britain; the A. J/aricifolia of 
Withering being, according to Dr. Smith, a variety of the 
A. verna. 23. A. /friata, ttraited fandwort. Allion pedem. 
n. 1712, t. 26. f. 4. Villars’ Dauph, t. 47. ** Leaves linear, 
erect, prefled to the ftem ; calyx oblong, ftriated.”” Allioni 
and Villars differ much in their reprefentations of this {pe- 
cies, and we have not the means of deciding which is right. 
It is a native of Swifferland. 23. A. fa/ciculata, clutter- 
flowering fandwort. Jacq. Auft. 2. t. 182. Stellaria rubra, 
Scop. Carn. n. 538. t. 17. * Leaves fubulate ;”’ {tem erect, 
ftiff; flowers in clulters ; petals very fhort; root annual ; 
ftem four inches high, pubefcent ; leaves linear, acuminate, 
ere, fubcylindrical ; flowers in bunches, dichotomous, on 
very fhort pedicles; leaflets of the calyx long, fubulate, 
ftriated ; petals very fmall, ovate, white; capfule half the 
length of the calyx. A native of the fouth of France, &c. 
introduced here by Mr. Zier in 1787. 24. A. grandiflora, 
great-flowered fandwort. Allion. pedem. n. 1711. t. to. f.1. 
“© Leaves fubulate, flat, ftiff; radical leaves crowded ; ftems 
one-flowered.’’ A native of the fouth of France, Swiffer- 
land, &c. Gouan remarks, that Linneus and Allioni have 
made their defcriptions from dwarf plants. His defcription 
of the plant confequently differs much from theirs. See 
Gouan illuft. p. 30. 25. A. auffriaca, auftrian fandwort. 
Jacq. Auft. 3. t. 7o. Allon. ped. n. 1708. t. 64. f. 2. 
‘° Stems under fhrubby, proftrate, thin, herbaceous, and ere&t; 
leaves fubulate; flowers twin; petals emarginate;” perennial. 


Stems dichotomous or trichotomous; leaves linear, fub- , 


villofe, pointed, connate at the bafe; ftems, peduncles, and 
calyx villofe; capfule five-valved, fhorter than the calyx ; 
feeds brownifh. A native of the mountains of Auttria, 
Swiffcrland, and Piedmont. 26. A. /iniflora, flax-flowered 
fandwort. Jacq. Auit. 5. t. 445. ‘* Stems ereét, branched 
below, under fhrubby; leaves f{ubulate ; flowers twin ;” per- 
enmal. Stems fhort, diftorted, perennial ; branches annual, 
fimple, ere€t; peduncles fubpubefcent, terminal, generaily 
“two; leaflets of the calyx lanceolate, two ftreaked ; petals 
obovate, white. A native of the fouthern countries of 
Europe. 27. A. recurva Allion. ped. n. 1713. t. 89. f. 3. 
Ger. prov. 405. n. 7. t. 15. f. 1. ** Radical leaves heaped, 
recurved, fubulate ; tem limple, bearing about three flow— 
ers ;”? perenmial. Stems three inches high, fimple ; leaves 
towards the root aggregate, (in tufts, ) briftle-fhaped ; ftem- 
leaves fetaceous, unequal, flattifh above, with the edges 
rolled back, two-ftreaked. A native of Provence and 
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Alpine mountains, 28. A. ob/ufa. Allion. ped. 1714. t. 64. 


f. 4. Leaves linear, flat, obtufe ; calyx vilcid ;’”? perennial. 
Stems procumbent, branched ; leaves connate, foft, green 5 
branches ufually terminating by two flowers on long pedun- 
ces; leaflets of the calyx ovate-lanceolate, green; petals 
entire, fearcely larger than the calyx ; fruit conical, five- 
valved, A native of the high Alps of Swifferland. 29. 
A. lanceolota. Allion. ped. vn. 1715. t. 26. fs 5. * Leaves 
lanceolate, three-nerved, acute; calyx lanceolate, three- 
nerved ;” root perennial, dark coloured, tough, creeping ; 
{tems filiform, in a tuft, branched, creeping, befet with 
fine hairs ; leaves lanceolate, acute, with three raifed nerves ; 
corolla fpreading, large; ftamens alternately fhorter, longer 
than the petels; anthers fmall, purple; fruit conical, five- 
valved. ‘Chis and many other fpecies of the genus are in- 
volved in much confution, from which they cannot eafily be 
extricated. 30. A. dianthoides, Smith ic. ined. t. 16. ** Leaves 
linear, feabrous at the edge; flowers capitated; brattes 
ventricofe, longer than the peduncles,” d/fine, Sc. Tournef. 
cor. 17. Root woody, perennial; ftems a foot high, fix 
or feven jointed; leaves connate; {tem clafping, acute, 
ferrolate, and rough at the edges; flowers monoecious, in 
a bead or terminal fpike, on fhort filiform peduncles, fenced 
with the brates ; petals obovate with claws ; three times as 
long as the calyx. Found in Armenia by Tournefort. 31. 
A. cucubaloides, Smith ic. ined. t.17. Alfine orient. Se. 
Tourn. cor. 17. ‘* Leaves linear, fcabrous at the edge ; pa- 
nicles dichotomous, pubefcent ; petals obovate ;”’ root per~ 
ennial; ftems a foot high, round, fmooth; leaves con- 
nate; ftem clafping, acute; panicle fpreading, terminating, 
vifcid ; flowers the fize and appearance of thofe of com- 
mon flax; braétes acute, {cariofe at the edge, only one 
fourth of the length of the peduncles; leaflets of the ca- 
lyx ovate, acute, keeled, ftriated, vifcid, pubcfcent ; pe- 
tals white, with fubpellucid ftreaks; five of the ftamene 
longer than the others; caplule one-celled, ventricofe, 
fhining, cloathed with the calyx; feeds numerous. Found 
in Armenia by Tournefort. 

Propagation and Culture. The greater part of thefe plants 
are natives of Europe, and moft of them affe&{ mountainous 
fituations. ‘They have neither fize nor bnilliancy to be ge- 
nerally cultivated in gardens; many of them, however, 
are neat elegant plants. The perennial forts may be eafily 
increafed by flips, or parting the roots; but both thefe 
and the annual forts may be propagated from feeds, They 
require no other care than what is neceffary for all hardy 
vegetables. Martyn’s Miller’s Dict. 

ArenariA, in Ancient Wrilers, is ufed for fand-pits, or 


- ground out of which fand is dug. Vitruvius. 


Arenaria, in Conchology, a {pecies of Hexix of the 
minute kind, found on the fandy fhores of Armenia. Thia 
fhell is whitifh, gloffy, with extremely thin longitudinal 
{trie ; {pire reverfed-and hemifpherical. Spengl. Gmelin. &c. 

ArenariA, a fpecies of Serpuxa that inhabits India 
and Africa. ‘he fhell is articulated, entire, diltinét, and 
flattifh beneath. Gmelin. It is'white or whitifh, and fome- 
times marked with pale brown undulated rays; the infide 
is {mooth, outfide cancellated ; the ftriz about one hundred 
in number, and frequently nodulous. The fhell is twilted 
fpirally. Od/. Gmelin doubts whether it may not be a 
Teredo inftead of Serpula. 

AReEnaRiA, in Entomology, afpecies of Vespa that lives 
in the fands in America. This infeét is black ; thorax 
fpotted with yellow ; abdomen fafciated on each fegment 
with a fix-dentated yellow band ; the firft linear, and inter- 
rupted... Fabricius, Gmelin, &c. O2/. Gmelin has another 
fpecies of Vefpa, under the fame {pecific name, viz. /phex 
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arenaria of Linneus: Fn. Suec. which he removes to this 
genus. It is black, with four yellow bands on the abdomen 
and two yellow dots on the frit fegment. This is found in 
Denmark and Sweden, and belongs to the fection of the 
Vespa, genus Crabro, in Gmelin’s arrangement. 

ArenariA, a fpecies of Formica found in the moveable 
fands in Barbary. This is a large kind; has a great ovate 
head, and fubglobofe pubefcent abdomen. The foecific 
charaéer is this, black; thorax imprefled behind and fur+ 
nifhed with two fpines; ends of the legs picecus. Fabricius 
and Gmelin. 

Arenarta, in Ornitholosy, the name given by Briffon to 
the bird called by Linnens and Gmelin, Zringa Luterpres ; 
and Turnflone or Sea Dotterel, by Englith writers. 

Arenaria, a fpecies of Trinca that inhabits the fandy 
fhores of Europe and the Cafpian fea. The beak and legs 
are black ; body grey, beneath white; lores grey. This is 
calidris grifea minor of Briffon, Gmelin, &e. 

ARENARIT, in Antiguity, gladiators who combated 
with bealts in the arena or aviphitheatre. The arenarii were 
flaves of the loweft rank, fo that, though manumitted, they 
were not capable of being Roman citizens. They were the 
fame with what were otherwife called Besriarit. 

ARENARIUM, in Ecclefiaftical Writers, denotes a ce- 
mictery or burying-ground. The arenaria were properly a 
kind of pits, or holes under ground, wherein the ancient 
Chriftians not only buried their dead, but held their religious 
affemblies, in times of periecution. Baron. Annal. and 
Du-Cange. ‘ 

ARENARIUS, in Entomology, a {pecies of Curcutio 

refembling C. liguftici, but only about half the fize of that 
infe&t. The head is hoary ; thorax granulated, and with 
the legs, black ; wing-cafes connate, grey, and ftriated with 
punGtures. Herbft, apud Fuefsh: inhabits Berlin. 
- AreEnaRtvs, a {pecies of Cimex, very common in the 
northern parts of Europe. It is black; wing-cales cinere- 
ous; wings white. Linngus, Fabricius. Ob/. This belongs 
to the feGion oblongus in Gmelin’s arrangement. 

AReEnarius, in Ornithology, afpecies of Terrao, called 
by Latham the fand grous. he collar, belly, and vent 
are black ; two middle tail-feathers rather tawny, the reft 
fafciated with brown and grey, and white at the tip. Pallas 
Nov. Comm. Gmelin, &c. 

According to Dr. Latham, this bird is bigger than a 
partridge ; length, more than nineteen inches; bill, blue- 
grey; tip black; head pale ahh-colour; crown and nape 
elouded yellowith-grey ; chin deep yellow, terminated by a 
triangular black mark about the middle of the neck; the 
feathers of the throat and neck fingularly truncated, and 
glofly like thofe of a dove ; the upper parts of the neck and 
body teltaceous white; each feather furrounded with a 
brown border, encircling an oval yellowith [pot ; on the low- 
er part of the neck a crefcent of black; the breaft is white; 
belly, vent, and thizhs, black ; wings hoary, with a deep 
ycllew fpot on the iecondanes ; quills brownifh, obliquely 
white at the bafe; the tail has fixteen feathers; the two 
middle ones pointed and yellowifh, croffed with brown lines; 
the others brown with grey lines; the tips white; legs 
flender, feathered to the toes, and are fhort, naked, and cal- 
lous beneath ; claws black; behind is a fpur, which turns 
inwards, and is pruminent and pointed. “The female is ra- 
ther bigger ; of a paler yeilowifh colour throughout ; dotted 
on the head, neck, and throat, with black, and fafciated 
with the fame on the back ; the markings are lefs diftin@ 
than in the male, but it much refembles it. 

This fpecies is found only in the middle of the ceferts 
extending towards the Cafpian fea. It is very common about 
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Aftiachan in fammer, and paffes the winter in Perfia. Their 
food is the feeds ofvarious kinds of aftragalt, and partieu- 
larly of the fpecies Alopecurvides, Cicer, and Phyfodes. 
They are feen in pairs in Junes and as they drink much 
water, are obliged to frequent thofe parts of the defert 
where it is found. [tis faid they go to the pools three-times 
inthe day, when they are fo cager that they do not mind 
the fportf{man, though at other times they are very fhy. 
They are no where more common than about the fandy foun 
tains at Barlu chuduk ; fly like pigeons ; and have a fhriek- 
ing though not unpleafant cry. ‘The eggs are bigger than 
thofe of a pigeon, and white. 

ARENAS Isuanps, in Geography, are iflands that lie 
20 leagues north from Cepe Condecedo, or the North-weft 
point of Campeachy bay in the gulf of Mexico.—Alio four 
lands, fituate on the coaft of Terra Firma, on the north 
coalt of the Spanifh main or South America, before the bay 
of Bamba, weft from St. Martha river and harbour; and 
fheltering the bay from all winds. 

ARENATA, in Entomology, a {pecies of Puarzna, 
in the Geometra family. It is of the middle fize, and inha- 
bits Tranquebar. The wings, above, are without {pots, 
beneath, fpeckled and ftreaked with brown. Fabricius. 

ARENATION, a term that has been ufed by fome phy- 
ficians to denote a kind of dry bath, in which the patient 
only fits with his feet in dry fand. 

ARENDA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Lycia, ac- 
cording to Ptolemy. 

ARENDATOR, or ArrenparTor, is a term ufed in 
Livonia, Efthonia, and fome other parts of the Ruffian em- 
pire, for a farmer of the farms, or a perfon who contraéts 
with the crown for the rents of the farms; and the crown 
arendator is one who rents an eftate belonging to the crown. 
The term “* Arende’’ denotes both the eftate that is let out, 
and the fum for which it is let. Arende-corn, is corn paid 
as rent by admodiation. 

ARENDONCK, in Geography, a town of Brabant, be- 
longing to the French department of Deux Nethes, and 
chief place of a canton in the diftriét of Turnhout, two 
leagues eaft of Turnhout. The place contains 2482, and 
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kiliometres and 6 communes. 


ARENDSEE, a town of Germany, in the circle of 
Upper Saxory and old mark of Brandenburg, ten miles weft 
of Seehaufen. 

ARENE, or Arrné, in Ancient Geography, a town men- 
tioned by Paufanias (Meffen. c. 2.) ; and, according to him, 
founded by Arpharzus, the grandfon of Perfeus, but he 
does not give its fituation. Stephanus of Byzantium men- 
tions two cities of this name, one in Meffenia, and the other 
in Triphylia. 

ARENIUM, a place of Italy, upon the Via Flaminia, 
near the Adriatic gulf. 

ARENOSA, in Conchology, a {pecies of Murex, found 
on the fandy fhores of India. ‘The whorls of the {pire are 
decuffated with ribs, the firft of which is large, and the 
three outermoft ones {mooth; beak, acute ; aperture, oval ; 
and the lip toothed exteriorly. Gmelin, &c. This is a mi- 
nute fhell. 

Arenosa, in Entomology, a {pecies of Sruex, found in 
Germany. It is black and hairy ; fecond and third fegment 
rufous ; wings as long as the body. Fabricius, Gmeiin, &c. 

Arenosa, in Natural Hiffory, a {pecies of Maprerora, 
that inhabits fome parts of Africa. It is white; the {tars con- 
tiguous, flattifh ; rather large and ochraceous. Brander, &c. 

Arenosus, in Entomology, afpecies of SCARABHUS, 1n 
the fe€tion Trox of Gmelin. The thorax is fomewhat 
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eanalicolated ; wing-cafes, flriated ; body obfcure. Fabrie 
cius. LInhabits Saxony ; and refembles fcarabwus fabulofas, 
but is not more than half its fize. 

ARENSBERG, in Geography, a town of Germany, in 
the duchy of Weitphalis, fortified with a cattle ; the capital 
of a county incorporated with the eleGorate of Co'ogn. It 
is fituated on the Roer, and divided into the old and new 
town; 48 miles northseait of Cologn, and 40 S.S. E. of 
Muniter. N. lat. 61° 23’. E. long. 7° 41. —Alfo, a town 
in the circle of Weltphalia, and county of Schauenburg, 
5 miles north of Rinteln. 

ARENSBURG, a fea-port town and diltri& on the fouth 
fide of the ifland of Oefel in the Baltic fea, feparated from 
Ambrook ifland by a bay, and belonging to the government 
of Riga or Livoma. 

ARENSWALDE, a town of Germany, in the circle 
of Upper Saxony and new mark of Brandenburg, 04 miles 
north-ealt of Berlin, and 50 worth-north-eaft of Kauftrin. 
N. lat. 53° ro’. E. long. 15° 28’. 

ARENTIA, in Anetent Geography, a river of Italy, near 
the frontiers of Etruria and Liguria. It fprung to the 
north-ealt of Luna, and dilcharged itfelf into the fea near 
Carara. 

ARENUSA, in Geography, a town of Italy, in the 
kingdom of Naples, and province of Calabria ultra, 16 miles 
W. of St. Severina. 

AREOLA, or Arora mamillaris, in Anatomy, the co- 
Joured circle which furrounds the nipple. See Breast. 

Areora, in Conahology, a fpectes of Buccinum, that 
inhabits the Mediterranean, and India. This fhell is fome- 
times {mooth ; fometimes {triated ; and the ftriz are larger, 
or {maller in different fpecimens: its fpecific chara@ter is 
thus defined by Linneus and Gmelin ; fhell fomewhat ftriat- 
ed, with four bands of fquare fpots; aperture dentated ; 
beak recurved. This is areo/a of Rumphius, and /uburon of 
Adanfon. The length is three inches. 

Areora, a fpecies of Trocuus deferibed by Chemnitz 
and Gmelin. It is convex, and ftriated tranfverfely ; white, 
with {quare reddifh fpots; umbilicus crenulated; the whorls 
of the fpire are feparated by a white ftreak. Its native 
country 1s not afcertained. 

Areora, in Natural Hiflory, a fpecies of Maprerora 
without ftalk; undulations dilated, and in fome places 
doubled, with narrow truncated margin. This is madre- 
pora fimplex fubpedunculata, ftella crifpato laciniofa lamellis 
crenulatis, of Pallas, and madrepora (areolata) conglome- 
rata, anfraGtibus dilatatis, diflepimentis exelis fubinzquali- 
bus, ambulacris duplicatis hinc dilatatis, lamellis denticulato 
crenulatis of Solander and Ellis. Petiver calls it corallium 
album fungoides ovale; and Sloane, fungus lapideus undu- 
latus. It is amaranthus marinus of Valent; morille of Mo- 
lin. ; cariophilloides of Argenville ; mycedium cavatum .n- 
dulatum of Hill: and cerebrites of Knorr. It inhabits 
India and South America. 

AREOLATA, in Conchology, a fpecies of PATELLA, 
refembling P. magellanica, but is more depreffed, and broad- 
erat the bafe; and by the direétion of the ftriz which crofs 
each other, is divided into triangular fpaces; the longitn- 
inal ftrie are about twenty-one in number; the habitat 
is unknown. Gmelin defines its fpecific charaéter in thefe 
words ; fhell pyramidal and reddifh grey, with very thin cir- 
cular ftriz, croffed by others which are longitudinal ; vertex 
violet. 

AreEorata, in Ichthyology, one of the varieties of perca 

mmana, an Arabian fif defcribed by Forfk. Fn. Arab.— 

melin thus mentions it, areolata y Perch, body whitith-ci- 
nereous, with yellowifh-brown fpots. See Penca SUMMANA, 
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AREOMETER. See Aromerer. 

AREON, in Ancient Geography, a torrent which difcharg- 
ed itlelf into the Perfian gu f, near a place called Gogana. 

AREONESUS, an ifland of the Euxine fea, called by 
Pomponius Mela, Aria. The inhabitants were deemed ex-~ 
cellent archers. 

AREOPAGUS, or Arxoracus, in Antiquity, a fove- 
reign tribunal at Athens, famous for the jultice and impar- 
tiality of its decrees ; to which the gods themfelves are faid 
to have fubmitted their quarrels. 

Authors are divided, as to the reafon and origin of the 
name: fome imagine areopagus the proper same of the court 
of juttice, which was fituate on a hill near the citadel in 
Athens ; and that in this court the fenate of that illuftrious 
city aflembled.— Others fay, that areopagus was the name 
of the whole fuburbs of Athens, wherein itood the hill on 
which the court was built ; and the name arecopagus feems 
to countenance this laft opinion; for it fignifies literally, the 
hill or rock of Mars ; from zafos, hill, and agesnc, belonging to 
Mars. In effect, the denomination might either arife hence, 
that the areopagus was built in a place where had been a 
temple of Mars; or, becaufe the firlt caufe pleaded there 
was that cf this god, who was accufed of killing Halirrho= 
tius the fon of Neptune, and tried here before twelve gods, 
and aequitted by a majority of voices; or, finally, becaufe 
the Amazons, whom the poets feign to have been the 
daughters of Mars, when they befieged Athens, pitched 
their tents, and offered facrifices to the god of war in this 

lace. 

i This tribunal was in great reputation among the Greeks, 
fo that it was denominated ‘ the moft facred and venerable 
tribunal ;”’ and Socrates fays that it was deemed fo facred, that 
if thofe who had been vicious were elected into it, they im~ 
mediately gave up their former practices, and conformed to 
the rules of the fenate, becaufe they could not refift the au- 
thority of example, but were conftrained to appear virtuous. 
The Romans themfelves had fo high an opinion of it, that 
they trufted many of their difficult caufes to its decifion. 
Demotthenes fays, that in his time neither plaintiff nor de- 
fendant had any juft reafon to be diflatisfied with their pro» 
ceedings. Innocence, fummoned to appear before it, ap- 
proached without apprchention ; and the guilty, convidted 
and condemned, retired without daring to murmur. Authors 
are not agreed about the number of the judges who compofed 
this auguit court. Some reckon thirty-one, others fifty-one, 
and others five hundred ; in reality, their number feems not 
to have been fixed, but to have been more or lefs in different 
years. By an infcription quoted by Volaterranus, it appears 
they were then three hundred. At firlt, this tribunal only 
confifted of nine perfons, who had all difeharged the office 
of archons, had acquitted themfelves with honour in that 
trult, and had hkewife given an account of their adminiltra- 
tion before the /Jogi/le, and undergone a very rigorous exa- 
mination. Thofe who were admitted members of this affem- 
bly were flri@ly watched, and their conduct was ferutigized 
and judged by the court to which they belonged, without 
partiality. Trivial faults did not efcape cenfure. A fenator, 
it is faid, was punifhed for having ftifled a little bird, which 
from fear had taken refuge in his bofom: he was thus. 
taught, that he who has a heart fhut agaiit pity fhould not 
be allowed to have the lives of the citizens at his mercy. 
The members of this auguft affembly were not allowed to 
wear crowns, or to obtain any marks of honour conferred by. 
the people, as a recompence for their fervices ; nor were 
they allowed to folicit any; but they were rewarded by a 
bounty from the public, which they called xerws; and they had 
alfo three oholi for every caufe in which judgment was pees 
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The areopagites were judges for life—They never fat in 
judgment but in the open air, and that in the night time ; 
to the intent that their minds might be more prefent and 
attentive; and that no objeé, either of pity or averfion, 
might make any impreffion upon them. However, fome 
maintain, that the building in which the areopagiies aflem- 
bled, was not wholly uncovered ; and they obferve, that 
among the ruins, large {tones have been found, whofe joints 
are in the fame angle with the pediment that muft have been 
ufed for a covering. Mr. Spon, who examined the ant quities 
of that illuftrious city, found fome remains of the areopagus 
ftill exiting in the middle of the temple of Thefeus, which 
was heretofore in the middle of the city, but is now without 
the walls. The foundation of the areopagus is a femicircle, 
with an efplanade of 140 paces round it, which properly 
made the hall of the areopegus. There is a tribunal cut in 
the middle of a rock, with feats on each fide of it, where 
the areopagites fat, expofed to the open air. At firft they 
only took cognizance of criminal caufes ; but in courfe of 
time their jurifdiGtion became of greater extent. This court 
is recorded as the firft that fat upon life and death ; and the 
trial of wilful murder feems to have been the original defign 
of its inftitution. In later ages, all incendiaries, affaffins, 
con{pirators, deferters of their country, treafons, and moft 
capital caufes in general, fell under its cognizance. The 
opinion which the ftate entertained of the wifdom, gravity, 
and fanuétity of its members, gained for them an unlimited 
power; infomuch that, according to Solon’s regulation of 
this aflembly, the infpeGion and cuftody of the laws, the 
management of the public funds, the guardianfhip of young 
men, and the education of youth according to their rank, were 
committed to them. Their power extended to perfons of all 
ages and fexes, to punifh the idle and profligate, and to 
reward the fober and virtuous, according to their own plea- 
fure. For this purpofe they were empowered, by entering 
and examining private houfes, to condemn every ufclefs per- 
fon as dangerous, and every expence not proportioned to 
the means of the citizen as criminal. Befides they took 
cognizance of religious matters, blafphemy, contempt of 
holy mytteries, the erection and confecration of temples and 
altars, and the introdu@tion of new ceremonies: neverthelefs, 
they interfered in public affairs only in cafes of emergenc 
or danger. As this aflembly exhibited the greatelt Soennels 
in punifhing crimes, and the niceft circum{pection in reform- 
ing manners; as it never employed chattifement till advice 
and menaces were flighted; it acquired the elteem and con- 
fidence of the people, even whilft it exercifed the molt 
abfolute power. Its mectings were held three times in every 
month, viz. on the 27th, 28th, and 29th days, but on any. 
urgent bufinefs, the fenators affembled in the royal portico. 

The Court was divided into feveral committees, each of 
which took cognizance of feparate caufes, if the multi- 
plicity of bufinefs would not allow time for them to be 
brought before the whole fenate : and this was done by lots, 
that the caufes might not be prejudged. In crimes that 
concerned religion or the ttate, the power of this court was 
limited to preparing the matter for a trial; and it then made 
its report to the people, without coming to any conclufion. 
The accufed then had it in his power to offer new pleas in 
his defence; and the people named orators to conduét the 
profecution before one of the fuperior courts. 

Trials in the Areopagus were preceded by tremendous 
ceremonies. The two parties, placed amidit the bleeding 
members of the victims, took an oath, which they confirmed 


by dreadful imprecations againft themfelves and families. © 


They called to witnefs the Eumenides, who, from a neigh- 
houring temple dedicated to their worfhip, feemed to liften to 
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the invocation, and prepare to punifh the perjured. They 
then proceeded to the trial ; requiring all pleadings to be con- 
ducted in the fimpleft terms, without exordium, gilogue, 
or appeal to the paffions. After the queltion had been fuf- 
ficiently difeuffed, the judges filently depofited their fuffrages 
in two urns, one of brafs called the urn of death, and the 
other of wood called the urn of mercy. This mode of 
giving votes was afterwards abandoned, and they were deli- 
yered in public, by calting their calculi or flints upon two 
tables, one for thofe that acquitted, and the other for thofe 
condemned : when the numbers were equal, an inferior offi- 
cer added, in favour of the accufed, the fuffrage of Minerva, 
fo called, becaufe, according to an ancient tradition, this 
goddefs being prefent in the court of areopagus at the trial 
of Oreftes, gave her cafting vote to turn the {cale of jultice. 
In fome caufes the fentence of this court was not final ; but 
an appeal might be ymade to the courts to which they refpec- 
tively belonged. 

This court is faid by fome, as by Plutarch and Cicero, to 
have been inftituted by Solon; but others carry it much 
higher, and affert it to have been eflablifhed by Cecrops, 
about the year before Chrift 1556, or by Cranaus, one of 
his fucceffors ; maintaining alfo, that Solon only made fome 
new regulations in it, increafed its power and privileges, and 
made it fuperior to the ephete, another celebrated court 
inflituted by Draco.—In effect, Demofthenes himfelf, in his 
oration againft Ctefiphon, owns himfelf at 2 lofs on the 
point : ** The inftitutors of this tribunal (fays he), what- 
ever they were, whether gods or heroes,” &c. 

This court preferved its authority uncorrupted and entire 
till the time of Pericles, who, not having borne the office 
of archon, could not be admitted intoit ; and therefore em-- 
ployed all his art and intereft to undermine it. This at length 
he fo effectually did, that his contempt of it ferved to lefferm 
its dignity: and from that time the fame excefles and vices: 
which were praétifed in the city gained ground among the 
areopagites themfelves, until by degrees they loft all their 
former power and efteem. 

When the apottle Paul was fummoned to appear before 
the court of areopagus, under a charge of being *‘ a fetter 
forth of ftrange gods, ”’ (fee A&s, xvii.) and confequently 
of having violated the law that fubfifted at Athens, which 
made it capital to introduce or teach any new gods, his 
conduét exhibited an admirable union of wifdom and forti- 
tude. In fuch a cafe an impoltor would have retracted his 
doétrine to fave his life ; and an enthuiiailt would have loft 
his life, without trying to fave it by innocent means. St. 
Paul did neither the one nor the other : he availed himlelf 
of an altar which he had found in the city, infcribed, “* To 
the unknown God ; ”’ and pleaded that he did not propofe 
to them the worfhip of any new god, but only explained to 
them one whom their government had already. received ; 
“ whom therefore ye ignorantly worfhip, him Ideclare unto 
you:” by this he avoided the law, and efeaped being con- 
demned by the Areopagus, without departing in the leaft 
from the truth of the golpel, or violating the honour of God. 
“An admirable proof, in my opinion,’’ fays Lord Lyttle- 
ton, (on the Converfion of St. Paul, in Miic. Works, 
vol. ii. p. 60.) * of the good fenfe with which he acted, 
and one that fhews there was.no mixture of fanatici{m in: 
his religion.”? See Atrar. 

AREOPOLIS, in Ancient Geography, acity of Arabia 
Petrza, fituate on the river Arnon, and called-alfo Ar andi 
Rabbath-Moab.. 

AREOSTYLE. Sce Arxosryxex 

AREOTICS See Arzxorics. 

AREQUIPA, or Aniquisa, in Geography, is one of the- 
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Jargeft cities in’ Peru South America; and was founded by Don 
Francifco Pizarro, in 1599, Tt ttands im the valley of Quilea, 
about twenty leagues from the fea, in a fertile country. Near 
it is a dreadful volcano. The ‘tir ts. very temperate, and the 
belt in the country ; but it has been four times laid in ruins 
by earthquakes. It is very populous, and well built, con- 
tains a convent and cwo nunneries, and had a college of 
Jefuits. It has a bifhoprick in Lima, and lies 290 miles 
fouth byeait from that city. S. lat, 16° 40’, W. long. 75° 30’. 

ARES, a town in Germany in the county of Tyrol, 
eleven miles fouth-wett of Tyrol. 

Arts, a term framed by Paracelfus, to exprefs a hidden 
difpofer, in the three principles of things, from which each 
being receives its proper form and fubitance, and affumes its 
own {pecific nature, not that of any other being. Paracel- 
fus diitinguifhes the ares into archeical, which is natural ; 
and chemical, which is artificial. See Ancu ®us. 

ARESCHE, in Geagraphy, a town of France, in the 
department of Jura, and chief place of a canton in the di- 
itrict of Arbois, fix miles ealt of Arbois. 

ARESKUTAN, is the name of a folitary mountain of 
Jamtland, in Norway, about four or five Swedifh miles from 
the hizhelt Alps which feparate Norway from Sweden ; 
and it 1s faid to be 6162 Englith feet above the neareft rivers. 

ARESTI, Frorrano, in Biography. See Froriano. 

ARESTINGA, an ifland of the Indian ocean, towards 
Kerman and the town of Dulcinda, fuppofed to be the Liba 
of Ptolemy. 

ARETALOGI, in Antiquity, a fort of philofophers, 
chiefly of the cynicor ftoic tribe, who having no {chool or 
difciples of their own, haunted the tables of great men, and 
entertained them in their banquets with difputations on virtue, 
vice, and other popular topics. Pitifeus Lex. Thefe are 
fometimes alfo denominated circulatores philofophi. Calvin. 
Lex. Jur. 

ARETAUS of Capadocia, in Biography, an early Greek 
writer, practifed medicine at Rome, but at what period is 
not exactly known. That he lived after the time of Andro- 
machus, phyfician to the emperor Nero, is evident from his 
mentioning the Theriaca, a medicine invented bythat writer, 
and that he did not live long after that time, Hallet conjec- 
tures from the purity of his {tyle. Diofcorides, who lived 
a little before the time of Galen, quotes Areteus. Hence 
we may infer that he flourifhed fome time between the reigns 
of Vefpafian and Adrian. Eight of his books, on the canfcs, 
figns, and method of treating acute and chronical difeafes, 
have been preferved, but all of them, as it appears, mutilated 
and imperfect ; AZtius having quoted feveral paflages from 
his works. which are not found in the copies that have come 
to ourhands. The works, however, are in high eftimation, 
as well for the accuracy with which the difeafes are deferrbed, 
as for the judicious praAice recommended in curing them. 
Aretzus was a bold and decilive practitioner, and made 
much ufe of hellebore and other draftic medicines. He is 
one of the earlieft writers who recommends cantharides for 
raifing veficacions on the fkin. The tranflation of the works 
into Latin by Junius Paulus Craflus, was publifhed in 8vo. at 
Venice in 1552, and continued in ufe, being frequently 
republifhed, until 1723, when Dr. Wigan of Oxford 
made a new verfion. This was publifhed in folio, with the 
Greek text in the oppofite page, and enriched with a preface, 
notes, and critical differtations. A Greek edition by 
Jac -bus Goupylus, was printed at Paris in 1554, 8vo.; and 
reprinted by H. Stephens. A Greek and Latin edition 
was publifhed by Henifchius, in 1603, fol. It has been 
fince edited by Boerhaave in 1731, with additional notes 
and obfervatious ; and again by Haller in 1771, with further 
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emendations. Apr Knglith tranflation of Aretaus from the 
original Greek, was publifhed by Dr. Moffat in 1785, vo. 
Caltellina Vite Iluft, Medic. Haller Biblioth. med. prac. 

ARETE, the daughter of Ariltippns of Cyrene, was 
a female of talents and learning, entiding her to a place in 
the catalogue of philofoplers. She flourifhed about 360 
years before Chiilt, profeffed and taught the doétrine of her 
father, and prefided over the Cyrenaic fchool after his deaths 
Laert. 1. ii. § 86. Clem. Alex. Strom. |. iv. p. 523. Brucker’s 
Hilt. Phil. by Enfield, vol. i. p. 188. 

Agere, in Lntomology, afpecies of Parirro (Nymph. 
Gme.) ‘The wings are entire, brown, with a ref sus band ; 
on the potterior pair both above and beneath a flreak of 
whitth dots. Tabricius. Luhabits Auttria. 

ARETHAS, in Biography, bithop of Caufarea, was the 
authorof acommentary upon the Revelation, colleGed, accord- 
ing to Mill, from that of his predeceflor Andrew, and 
from the works of Irenzus, Hippolytus, Gregory Nazian- 
zen, Cyril of Alexandria, and others. Cave, Mull, Lardner, 
and others, refer this writer to the middle of the fixth cen- 
tury ; but Cafimire, Oudin, and Fabricius, are of opinion 
that he lived in the tenth century. Dr. Lardner obferves that 
he cites moft or all the books of the New Teltament, and 
hence infers, that he received all the fame books which we 
acknowledge ; he alfo quotes Solomon’s fong. Cave. H. L. 
t. i. p. 520. Lardner’s works, vol. v. p. 274. 

ARETHON, in Ancient Geography. a navigable river 
of Epirus, which had its fource in Athamamia, and dif- 
charged itfelf into the Ambracian gulph near Ambracia. 
Ptolemy calls this river Arachthus. Livy, 1. xxxviti. 

ARETHUSA, in Botany, a genus of plants belonging 
to the natural order Orchidee. Lin. g. 1014. Schreb. 1373. 
Jol. 65. Orchidicn. Mitch. 19. Clafs, gynandria diandria. 
Gen Char. Cal. {pathe leafy, perianth none. Cor. ringent, 
petals five, oblong, fubequal, two placed more outward than 
the others ; all converging intoa helmet. Neétary one-leafed, 
tubular at the bafe, within the bottom of the corolla, two- 
parted ; lower lip reflex, broad, wrinkled, the length of the 
petals, hanging down forwards ; upper lip linear, very ten- 
der, faftened to the flyle, lobed at the top. Stam. filaments 
two, very fhort, fitting on the top of the piltil; anthers 
ovate, compreffed, covered with the folding of the inner lip 
of the neétary. Pi. germ oblong, inferior; ftyle oblong, 
incurved, cloathed with the inner lip of the neétary ; fligma 
funnel-fhaped. Per. capfule oblong-ovate, one-celled, three- 
valved, gaping at the angles. Seeds, numerous, chafly. 

Eff. Gen. Char. NeCtary tubular, within the bottom of 
the corolla ; lip fattened to the f{tyle. 

Species, 1. A. dulbofa, bulbous rooted arethufa, “ root 
giobofe; {cape-fheathed ; fpathe two leaved.”’ It grows in 
watery places, asbogs, &c. in Virginia, Carolina, and 
Canada. Introduced here 1784, by Mr. William Young. 
2. A. ophioglofiiides, adders-tongue leaved arethufa. Helle- 
borine virg. &c. Pluk. Alm. t. g3. f. 2. Cypripedium. 
Gron. virg. 1. 110. Hort. Cliff. 430. ‘ root fibrous, leaf of 
the fcape oval ; fpathaceous ; leaflets lanceolate.” A native 
of the fame places as the preceding fpecies. 3. A. divari- 
cata, lily-Jeaved helleborine or arethufa. Serapias, Gron. virg. 
i. p. 184. helleborine lilii folio, &c. Catefb. car. i. t. 58. 
« root f{ubpalmate ; leaf of the fcape and leaflet of the fpathe 
lanceolate ; outer petals rifing.”? It grows in the fame coun- 
tries and fituations as the firft and fecond fpecies. 4. A. 
capen/is, cape arethufa, fupp. 495.; *¢ bulb round ; ftem two- 
leaved ; fimple, one-flowered ; leaves two, alternate, fheath- 
ing, awl-fhaped.”” Found at the cape of Good Hope by 
Thunberg. 5. A. villofa, villofe arethufa, fupp. 405. ; 
‘bulb round; ltaves ovate, ciliate, pubefcent.? This was 
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alfo difcovered at the Cape by Thunberg. 6. A. ciliaris, 
ciliated .arethufa ; orchis burmanniana, fyit. ed. 13 ; ‘ root 
ficthy ; leaf kidney-fhaped, orbiculate ; lip ciliate ;”? bulb vil- 
lofe, double; fcape fix or feven inches high ; leaf one, fub- 
radical, heart-fhaped, nerved, ftem clafping; flower one, 
nodding ; germ hairy, the length of the petals; upper 
petals rather ereét, lanceolate ; two lower longer, lanceolate, 
enfiform; horn of the neétary moon-fhaped, fhorter than 
the germ; lip large, fubtripartite, ciliated, middle divifion 
bifid; raments fetaceous, longer than the lip itfelf; column 
of the ftamens rifing half the length of the petals. Found 
at the Cape, by Sparrman ; introduced in 1787, by Mr. Maf- 
fon. 7. A. biplumata, two-feathered arethufa, Smith, ic. 
ined. t. 23.; ‘*{cape fheathed ; fpathe cowled ; the two lower 
petals elongated, bearded on the upper fide ;”’ ftcem fimple, 
ere&t, a foot high; radical leaves linear-lanceolate, equitart 
at the bafe; ftem-leaves fix or feven, membranaceous, acute, 
fheathing, alternate ; flower terminal, folitary, ere&t, purple : 
germ inferior, obconical, f{mooth; three outer petals of the 
corolla longer, irregular: the upper fomewhat vaulted, 
acute, naked; the two lower ones fubulate, broad at the 
bafe, bearded on the upper fide near the top with club-fhaped 
hairs, or ftipulate glands; the two inner petals fhorter, 
oppolite, fomewhat rhomb-fhaped, acute, netted with pur- 
ple veins ; roots fafciated or in bundles. . 

Propagation and Culture. The three firft are hardy and 
will endure the rigour of our climate. Tne three next mutt 
be kept in the confervatory or cape-fluve. The lait mutt 
be preferved in tiie bark ftove. But none of thefe plants 
have yet been introduced into England, except the firlt and 
fixth. Confidering their places of growth, in bogs and 
watery places, it will be no eafy matter to preferve them 
long with us. See Martyn’s Miller’s Dict. 

Aretuvsa, in Entomology, a {pecies of Paritio (Nym- 
phalis, Gm.). The wings are dentated, above brown, witha 
band {potted red ; the anterior with a fingle ocellus on each 
fide. Inhabits Germany, and is very like the Semela. 

Aretuusa, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia,. in 
Syria, fituate on the river Orontes, fouth-ealt of Epiphania, 
between this town and Emefa, and diltant from Antioch, 
according to Antonine’s Itinerary, 16,000 paces. It wasa 
bifhop’s fee ——Alfo a town of Macedonia, in the diltri& 
called Amphaxitis. Alfo, a town of Judza, mentioned 
by Jofephus, and reftored by Pompey to its original inhabi- 
tants. 

Arertuusa, a lake of Afia, in the greater Armenia, 
fouth of the mountain Niphates, and not far from the fource 
ofthe Vigris, which traverfes it. According to Pliny (H. N. 
]. vi. c. 27.) it exhaled nitrous vapours. Alfo a fountain 
of Greece, in Beeotia, not far from the city of Thebes. —— 
Alfo, a fountain in the ifland of Eubcoeaa_—Aifo, a foun- 
tain of Mag: a Grecia, in Brutium, now the gulf of Squi- 
laci, according to Caffiodorus.——Alfo, a fountain of the 
ifle of Ithaca, called Cypara, according to Stephanus Byz. 
Alfo, a famous {pring in the ifland of Sicily, near Syra- 
cufe. For anaccount of the fable relating to this fountain and 
‘Alpheus, fee Aupneus. Virgil refers to it in his roth Ec- 
logue. 

y «© Extremum hunc, Arethufa, mihi concede laborem— 

Sic tibi, cum fluétus fubterlabére Sicanos, 
Doris amara fuam non intermifceat undam.”’ 
«© Thy facred fuccour, Arethufa, bring, 
; To crown my labour: ’tis the laft 1 fing. 
So may thy filver {treams beneath the tide, 
Unmixed with briny feas, fecurely glide.’ 

The water of this fountain, formerly celebrated for its 

AMfoftnefs and {weetnefs, is now brackifh, and fit for go pur- 
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pofe but washing linen. It is defended from the fea by a 
wall, and almoft hidden by houfes on every fide. Rubbifh 
has choaked up its falutary fpring; the waves have found 
a paflage through the rocks, fplit by repeated earthquakes 5 
and not a fifh is to be feen in it. After an earthquake it 
has been left dry ; and at other times its waters have been 
tainted by fubterraneous effuvia. Its fountain-head probably 
lies among the neighbouring hills. 

Arernusa, in Mythology, was one of the Hefperides. 

ARETHUSUS, in Latomology, a {pecies of Papiri0. 
(Dan. Feft. Gmel.)» The wings are very entire, biack, 
with blue fpots; pofterior pair dotted with fanguineous 
red beneath. Fabricius. O3/. This is papilio arethufa of 
Cramer ; and papilio leodamia of the fame author is fuppofed 
by Gmelin to be a variety (8) of this fpecies likewife. 

ARETHYREA, Areruurea, indAncient Geography, a 
name given by Homer to a {mall country of Peloponnetus, 
near Achaia. 

ARETIA, in Botany, fo called by Haller, in honour 
of B. Aretius, a clergyman of Berne in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, the teacher of botany to the famous Gefner ; Haller, 
helv. t. 8. f. 1. Lin. gen, n. 195. Rich. 108. Schreb. 256. 
Juff. 96. Clafs, pentandria monogynia. Nat. Order of precie ; 
lyfimachia Jul. 96. Gen. Char. Cal. perianth, one leafed, bell- 
fhaped, femiquinquefid, bluntifh, and permanent. Cor. mono- 
petalous, falver-fhaped, tube ovate, length of the calyx, 
contracted at the neck ; limb five-parted ; divifions obovate: 
Stem. filaments five, conic, in the middle of the tube very 
fhort ; anthers crect, fharpifh, within the throat of the co- 
rolla. Pi/?. germ roundifh; ftyle filiform, length of the 
tube; ftigma flat-headed. Per. capfule, one-celled, fives 
valved. Seeds five, Jacq. ; three and five, Reich. 

Eff. Char, Cor. falver-fhaped, five-cleft, tube ovate ; ftig- 
ma flat-headed ; capf. one-celled, globular, with about five 
feeds. 

Species, 1. A. /e/vetica, imbricated aretia ; diapenfia helve- 
tica, Lin. Spec. 203. Mant. 205. Jacq. vind. 303. androface 
diapenfia, Villars’ Dauph. ii. 472. ‘* leaves imbricate, flower 
fubfeffile ; root perennial, with inumerable ftems forming 
thick tufts, covering the rocks where it grows, each branch 
terminated by one flower ; fruit roundifh with angles ; feeds 
longer, darker, and in number fewer thanin primulaandandro- 
face, and germ containing rudiments of five feeds two or three 
of which are abortive. A native of the weftern Alps of 
Swifferland, and of Dauphiné. 2. A. alpina, linear-leaved A. 
Androface caulefcens, &c. Amen. Acad. andr. aretia, 
Villars’ Dauph. “leaves linear, {preading, flowers pedun- 
culated ;”? tufts of leaves, linear, harder, and wider than 
the other; fruit often abortive, with fometimes ten or 
twelve feeds in dry airy fituations. Haller enumerates three 
varieties ; («) harder and the leaves almoit fmooth ; fruit 
round, comprefled, five-valved ; (@) more tender, leaves more 
villofe, not fpreading fo much, and fhorter; flower rofe- 
coloured with the leaves and calyx covered with a clofe 
white feale ; (y) flowers purple; thefe are found on different 
parts of the Swifs Aips; the fecond on Mount St. Bernard, 
Simplon, &c.; the third in the Grifons, and valley of St. 
Nicholas. Villars gives three varieties, which he {ufpe&s 
to be diftinct fpecies: (@) hoary, with the hairs of the 
leaves branching, flowers white, often terminating : (4) hir- 
fute, hairs of the leaves branching, flowers purplifh, ax- 
illary, (c) hirfute, hairs of the leaves fimple, flowers white, 
with a purple eye: the fecond forms fine: tufts of red 
flowers on Mount St. Bernard, 1260 toifes above the level 
of the fea, and carries vegetation to theheight of nearly 1700 
toifea, not much lefs than two miles. This {pecies occurs 
alfo in Auftria: this and the foregoing were introduced in 
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£775) by Drs. Pitcairn and Fothergill. 3. A. vitaliana, 
grafs-leaved aretia ; viteliana perennis, &c. Set. epift. t. 10. 
»t. fedum alpinum, &c. colum. ecphr. 2. t. 65. f. 1. Raii. 
hitt. 1044. 1. Sanicula alpina, &c. Pluk. Alm. t. ro8. f. 6. 
* leaves linear, recurved 3 flowers fubfeffile ;”? a {mall plant, 
always lying on the ground ; root perenniel, with diftingt 
tufts, forming rofes like the fedum; corolla deep yellow, 
with a long tube, with five large glands in the opening ; 
fruit round and {mall, with five kidney-fhaped feeds. Na- 
tive of the Pyrenées, the Hizh Alps, between the Valais 
and Ttaly, and in Dauphine ; introduted here in 1787, by 
Monf. Cels. 

Thefe are all fmall perennial alpine creeping plants ; 
the little ftems are covered with leaves ; the flowers are axil- 
lary, and almott folitary. 

Propagation and Culture. Thele plants are preferved ‘in 
gardens with difficulty. ‘hey require a fhady fituation : and 
the feeds, if preferved, fhould be fown as foon as poffible. 
They may be alfo propagated from offsets or flips, and by 
parting the roots. Martyn’s Miller’s Diet. 

ARETINL, in Ancient-Geography, a people of Italy, in 
Etruria. Pliny diftinguifhes them intd three clafles, viz. 
AAretini veteres, ‘Fidentes, and Julienfes; and their territory 
was divided into three different diftrias. 

ARETINO, Francis, in Biography, fee Francis Ac- 
COLTI. 

Aretino, Guipo. See Guipv. 

AreETiINO, Joun, furnamed Tortellius; a fPrammatian, 
flourifhed about the middle of the fifteenth century, and 
was librarian and chamberlain to pope Nicholas V. He was 
the author of a grammatical work “ De potedtate litera- 
rum,” and of a life of Athanafius ; and though not very 
much diltinguifhed by literary attainments, he never dif- 
honoured learning by fierce and injurious difputes. The 
treatife of Laurentius Valla, ‘ De latina elegantia,’? was 
dedicated to him. Voff. de Hift. Lat. liii. c. 7. Gen. Di&. 

Aretino, Leonarp, a learned hiftorian, derived his name 
from Arezzo, where he was born of the family of Bruni, 
in the year 1370. Having acquired under the inftruction 
of Emanuel Chryfoloras an accurate acquaintance with the 
Greek language, he was diftinguifhed as one of the firft 
reftorers ot Greek literature in Italy. By his reputation 
for talents and learning, aided by the good offices of his 
friend Poggius, he obtained the office of fecretary of the 
briefs under Innocent VII. which he enjoyed during this 
and the four fucceeding pontificate. When pope Jolin 
XXIII. whom he accompanied to the Council of Conftante 
in 1415, was depofed, he returned to Florence, and devoted 
his leifure to the gratification of his tafte in the purfuits of 
iterature, and in the compofition of various works. He 
was afterwards employed in feveral embaffics on the behalf 
of the republic of Florence, of which he was chancellor ; 
and by his economy, or rather parfimony, he amaffed a 
Jarge fortune. He died at Florence in 14443 his funeral 
was magnificently celebrated at the public expence, and 
whilft his funeral oration was pronounced, the orator, by 
order of the magiftrates, crowned the coffin with laurel. 
Aretino was regarded as one of the firft men of his age for 
genius and learning, and as one of thofe who formed the 
epocha of the revival of literature. The Latin infcription on 
his tomb in the church di St. Croce, is to this purpofe : 
* Since Leonardo paffed out of life, hiftory mourns, elo- 
quence is mute; and it is faid, that neither the Grecian nor 
Roman mufes could refrain from tears.”? His works, both 
as original compofitions and tranflations, are very numerous: 
to the former clafs may be referred “* The hiftory of ancient 
“Greece,” 8yo. Venice, 1543; “ An attempt to fupply in 
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part the defe& of the fecond Decad of Livy,” in two books, 
qto. Auglburg, 15375 * An hillory of the tranfaétions of 
his own times in Italy, from 1378 to 1440,”’ 4to. Lyons, 
1539; * Hiltory of Florence,” fol, 174.65 ‘* On thudies and 
letters,’? republithed by Naude in 1642; and “ Epiltles,”” 
republifhed ar Tlorence, with notes, and the life of the au« 
thor, by Mehus, 8vo. 1741, which work is much valued for 
the hiltorical information which it contains. His latin tran- 
flations are feveral of Plutarch’s lives, and Ariltocle’s ethics 
and politics; the latter of thefe tranflations was dedicated 
to Duke Humphrey of Gloucetter, and the copy prefented to 
him bythe tranflator, molt elegantly illuminated, is now in the 
Bodleian library at Oxford, His ** Hiltory of the Goths,’? 
publifhed, to his difhonour as an orizinal work, but dif. 
covered to be a tranflation of the Greck of Procopius ; and 
“ Three books of the Punic war,’”’ publithed in 8vo. in 
1537, another plagiarifm, as the work is for the greateft 
part a tramlation trom Polybius, though the author denies 
this in his preface. Erafmus, fpeaking of Aretino’s Latin 
ftyle, fays, ‘that his works are written neatly and with 
eafe, and fometimes are even Ciceronian ; but his language 
wants flrength, and his Latinity is notalways pure.” Voll. 
de Hift. Lat. 1. iii. c. 5. Gen. Di&. Nouv. Di&. Hilt. 
Aretino, Perer, denominated the fcourge of princes,” 
was the natural fon of Louigi Bacci of Arezzo, and born 
in the year t492. His education was mean, and his know- 
ledge did not extend even to the learned languages. The 
reputation which he acquired as a writer, was principally 
owing to the virulence of his fatire. His carcer in this way 
commenced with attacks on the clergy ; and he then pro- 
ceeded to ridicule princes and fovercigns, whom by this kind 
of talent he held in fuch awe, that fome of the firft potentates 
in Europe, and particularly Charles V. and Francis 1. became 
his tributaries. When the former came from his unfortunate 
and ill-concerted expedition into Africa, he purchafed the 
filence of this profligate fatirift by the prefent of a chain of 
gold that coft too ducats: “a trifling gift indeed,” faid 
Aretino, “ fot fo great a folly !’? So arrogant did his fuc- 
cefs make him, that he caufed to be iffued a medal, bearing 
on one fide ** the divine Aretino ;”? and on the other, a figure 
of himfelf, feated on a throne, receiving the envoys of 
princes. Some of the Italian princes, however, lefs com- 
plaifant than thefe two kings, found the threat of cudgelling 
the fatirilt a more effectual mode of filencing him than pe- 
cuniary bribes. Arctino, when it ferved his intereft, was 
no lefs profufe in his adulation than in his abufe ; and whe- 
thér he praifed or blamed, his object was perfonal emolu- 
ment. His works in profe and verfe were very multifarious; 
but their diftinguifhing chara€teriltics were far-fetched con- 
ceits and coarfe jefts, blended with fome ingenious turns, and 
expreffed in pointed and forcible language. They have now 
funk, together with his ill-earned fame and influence, into 
merited oblivion. ‘The performances which have entailed the 
chief difgrace on his memory by their licentioufnefs and 
indecency, were his ‘‘ letters and fonnets, accompanying the 
fixteen poltures,” engraved by Marco Antonio of Bologna. 
from the defigns of Julio Romano; and his ‘* Regionamenti,”? 
or difcourfes of a fimilar cait, in three parts. Although his 
writings abound with indecent levities fufficiently culpable, 
they contain no avowal of irreligious principles ; and theres 
fore the charge of atheifm brought again{ft him, mutt have 
been founded on his fatirical and unwarrantable abufe of the 
clergy. It may appear inconfiftent and even aftonifhing that 
this licentious author was alfo employed in writing the lives 
of St. Catharine of Sienna and of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
and compofing penitential hymns and other devotional 
pieces; but he thus contrived to Separate religion — 
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good morals. Aretino died at Venice in 1556, at the age 
of 66 years. An Italian wit wrote an epitaph for him, the 
turn of which was, ‘that he calumniated every one but 
God, whom he {pared only becaufe he did not know him.” 
Gen. Di&. Nouv. Di&. Hiftor. 

ARETOLOGY, Aretorocia, that part of moral 
philofophy which treats of virtue, its nature, and the means 
of arriving at it. 

AREVA, in Ancient Geography, now the Adaja, a river 
of Spain in the country of the Arevaci. See Avaya. 

AREVACI, a people of Spain, who inhabited the in- 
terior part of the country to the fouth-eaft of the Vacczans, 
from the fource of the river Nareva to the mountains in 
which was the {pring of the Durius or Duero. 

AREVALILLO, in Geography, a river of Spain, which 
runs into the Adaja, a little above Arevalos. 

AREVALOS, a town of Spain, in Old Caftile, on the 
confines of Leon, between the rivers Adaja and Arevalillo, 
fix leagues S.E. of Medina del Campo. 

AREUS,. in Ancient Geography, a {mall river on the 
coalt of Afia, in Bithynia. 

AREZIBO, in Geography, atown of the ifland of Porto 
Rico, three leagues from St. John. 

AREZZO, anuciently Arretium, or ARETIUM, a 
town of Italy, in the duchy of Tufcany, the fee of a 
bifhop, fuffragan of the archbifhop of Florence, but ex- 
empt from his jurifdiion. It lies on a declivity in the 
midft of a fertile plain, producing grain, wine, and oil. In 
the time of the Romans, it was one of the twelve princi- 
pal cities of Etruria; but it was over-run and defolated by 
Sylla, becaufe in the Social war it was leagued with the ene- 
mies of Rome ; and he conduéied thither the inhabitants who 
were denominated Aretini Novi. For fome time it formed an 
ariftocratic republic ; afterwards it became incorporated with 
the territory of the Florentines; and at length was transfer- 
red to the dominion of the Medicis, with the reft of Tufca- 
ny- This city was the native place of Mecenas, Guido 
Arezzo, Aretin, and Petrarch. It is fituated thirty-four 
miles fouth-eaft of Florence, and twenty-five E. N. E. of 
Sienna. N. lat. 43° 28’. E. long. 11° 50’. 

ARFARA, one of the fmaller of the Shetland iflands. 

ARFAS, in Ancient Geography, a town of Judea, in the 
half-tribe of Manaffeh, on the other fide of the Jordan. 
According to Jofephus, it was the boundary of Trachonitis 
to the eatt. 

ARFEUILLE, in Geography, a town of France, in the 
department of the Allier, and chief place of a canton, in the 
dictri& of Cuffet, four leagues eaft of Cuffet, and four fouth 
of Donjon. 

ARG, a river of Germany, in Suabia, paffes to Wangen, 
and difcharges itfelf into the lake of Conftance. It is the 
Argus of the Latins. 

ARGA, a river of Spain, rifes in the Pyrenées, in the 
frontiers of Lower Navarre, traverfes Pampeluna, and joins 
the Arragon over againit Villa-Franca. 

Araa, or Algiar, afmall town of Arabia Petrza, in the 
government of Medina, feated on the Arabic gulf, and weit 
of Medina, to which it is confidered as a fea-port. Some call 
it Egra, and others fuppofe it to be the fame with Dsjar. 

ArGA, a branch or rib of the Array mountains which 

affes weftward to the river Yus. 

ARGADES, in Ancient Geography, a river of Afia, in 
Sitacene, mentioned by Alian, Hift. Anim. 1. xvii—Alfo, a 
tributary town of Attica, noticed by Herodotus, and by 
Plutarch called Ergades. 

ARGADINA, a {mall town of Afia in Margiana, aceord- 
ing to Ptolemy. 
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ARGUS, a mountain of Afia, being the higheft in 


Cappadocia, with its fummit always covered with fnow, ac- 
cording to Strabo. 

ARGAIS, an ifland of the Mediterranean fea, on the 
em of Afia Minor, in Lycia, according to Steph. 

yz. 

ARGAL, or Arcot, the hard lees flicking to the 
fides of wine-veflels ; more frequently called rarTar. 

ARGALLT, in Zoology, a name fynonymous with Mufi- 
mon, Ovis Ammon, Wild fheep, Moufion, &c. See AmMMON. 
It is the fame animal from which it is believed all the varie- 
ties and domefticated kinds of that ufeful creature, the 
common fheep, have originated, and is found in a ftate 
of nature in the Alpine regions of the great continent of 
Afia. 

Linnzus, in the twelfth edition of the Syftema Natur, 
places it in the genus Capra, from which it has been infer- 
red, that he thought it rather the parent of the Goat, than 
the fheep; and Briffon feems to be of the fame opinion. 
‘© Hircus (Capra orientalis) cornibus fupra rotundatis, infra 
planis, femicirculum referentibus.’? Briff. regn, an. p. 71. 
n. 12. Dr. Shaw, who has entered more minutely into the. 
hiltory of this creature than the generality of writers, obferves 
with his ufual caution and difcrimination, that, in faét, the 
two genera, Capra and Ovis, are fo clofely allied that the 
Ime of feparation is not very eafily difcoverable 5 but that 
whether we confider the figure or manners of the prefent 
animal, it feems rather to be the parent or ftock of the theep 
than the goat race, 

The celebrated Buffon has enlarged with equal elegance 
and inaccuracy on the hillory of the common fheep, and 
has ventured to advance one opinion at lealt which proves 
the fallacy of theoretical obfervations in a ftriking point of 
view :~after confidering the weaknefs and ftupidity of this 
animal in a dometticated tate; reflecting that he is without 
defence ; that he has for his enemies all devouring animals ; 
and can alone find fafety in flight ; he is tempted to think, 
that from the beginning it was a creature confided to the 
care of man; that it was dependent upon his help, and could 
not have continued to fubfift without it; and of this he is 
perfuaded, becaufe wild fheep were never found in the defert. 
The hiftory of the Argali, confidered as the parent of thefe 
creatures, proves this to be at belt a vifionary idea ; and thofe 
who have feen the fheep of the domefticated kinds that are 
permitted to rove amongit the mountains, well know with 
what addrefs thefe creatures guard to the beft of their 
means again{t every enemy, and will not therefore give im- 
plicit credit to the reft of his obfervations. The Argalis have 
a far wider range, and are perfeétly ina ftate of nature 
they are endowed with greater ftrength and aGtivity ; and 
their mode of life proves them to be neither that helplefs 
or defencelefs race we might be led to imagine ;—they con- 
tribute to the comfort, but can live independently of the 
foftering proteétion of mar. 

To Dr. Pallas we are indebted for much valuable informa- 
tion refpeciing the Argali; it was obferved by him 
throughout the vaft chain of mountains that extends through 
the middle of the Afiatic continent, to the eaftern fea ; and 
on the teftimonies of Steller, Cetti, Gmelin, and others, varie- 
ties of it, differing only ina tew flight particulars of fize and 
colour according to the climate, are found in Kamtfkatka, 
the Kurile ifles, and California ; and alfo in Barbary, Sardi- 
nia, Corfica, and the mountainous parts of Greece. 

The character of the f{pecies is taken from the flruéture 
of the horns, which are arcuated, femicircular, and flat be- 
neath, and the dew-laps being lax and hairy. rom Pallas, 
Gmelin, Shaw, &c. it appears that Be argaliis about the ee 
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of the fallow-deer ; of a ferruginous afh-colour, intermixed 
with grey above, and white tinged with grey beneath ; the 
face whitifh, and behind each fhoulder not unfrequently a 
dufky {pot ; the body is large, neck long, legs flender but 
flrong, and the hinder ones longeft ; the tail is remarkably 
fhort, fearcely exceeding three inches in length, and is brown 
at the tip: the horns in full-grown animals are extremely 
large, placed at the top of the head, and ftand clofe at their 
bafe, rifing firft upwards, and then bending down and twitt- 
ing outwards asin the common ram. The body is covered 
with hair inftead of wool, in which particular confifts its 
chief difference from the general afpeét of a theep ; but it 
is woolly at the rudiments of the hair: the face, and 
about the tip of the nofe efpecially, becomes whiter in win- 
ter; the back more ferruginous, and the hair rather more 
rough, wavy, and curled. The female is fmaller than the 
male; and her horns are fmallerand lefs curved. ‘The horns 
of the old males grow to a vait fize, and have been found of 
the length of two Ruffian yards, meafured along the {pires, 
and weighing fifteen pounds each. 

Like that analogous creature the goat, the argali entirely 
prefers the alpine regions in fummer, and are feen in that 
feafon feeding on the feanty herbage that covers the highelt 
moustains; in {pring and autumn they are obferved in the 
little vallies between the loftier precipices, and defcend to 
the bottoms as winter approaches, ‘They go in fmall flocks 
or parties, produce their young in the middle of March, and 
have one, and fometimes two at a birth. 
they are covered with a foft, grey, curling fleece, which 
changes to hair towards the end of fummer. 

« The argali,” fays Dr. Shaw, “ is a very timid animal ; 
and when clofely purfued does not run in a dire¢tly pro- 
greffive courfe, but obliquely from fide to fide, in the man- 
ner of other fheep, afcending the rocky mountains with 
great agility, and, like the wild goat, going over the nar- 
roweft and moft dangerous pafles with perfeét fafety. The 
males are faid to fight frequently among themfelves, and will 
fometimes precipitate each other down the rocks in their 
contefts. ‘Their chafe is dangerous and difficult, but it is an 
important objeét with fome of the Afiatics, fince the animal 
furnifhes a great number of neceffary articles ; the {kin being 
ufed for clothing, and the flefh for food. Dr. Pallas informs 
us, that the flefh of the lamb is excellent; that of the old 
animals good, but more particularly when roatted.” 

“In Corfica, the argali is known by the name mujro ; 
where it is fo wild as to be rarely taken alive, but is fhot by 
the hunters, who lie in wait for it among the mountains. 
When the young are’ taken, however, which is fometimes 
the cafe when the parent is fhot, they are obferved to be 

_ very readily tamed. The Corfican argali, or moufflon of 
Buffon, is of a darker colour than the Afiatic kind.” 

The bearded fheep and Siberian goat of Pennant’s qua- 
drupeds, Dr. Shaw conjeGtures to be a variety of the argali; 
a fpecimen of it was brought into England from Barbary 
in 1561, and is deferibed by Caius or Dr. Kay, who named 
it tragelaphus, ona fuppofition of its being the fame with the 
tragelaphus of Pliny ; and the following account of it is 
given by Mr. Pennant. 

‘© Sheep with the hair on the lower part of the cheeks, 
aad upper jaws extremely long, forming a divided or double 
beard, with hairs on the fides and body fhort ; on the top of 
the neck longer, and a little ere€t ; the whole under part of 
the neck and fhoulders covered with coarfe hairs, not lefs 
than fourteen inches long ; beneath the hairs, on every part, 
was a fhort genuine wool, the rudiments of a fleecy cloth- 
ing ; the colour of the brealt, neck, back, and fides a pale 
ferruginous ; tail very fhort ; horns clofe at their bafe, recur- 
vated, twenty-five inches long, eleven in circumference in the 
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thickeft place, diverging and bending outwards, their points 
being nineteen inches diftant from each other.’”’ 

ARGAN, in Botany. See Siperoxyton. 

ARGANA, in Geography, atown of Afia, inthe govern. 
ment of Diarbekir, under the dominion of the Turks. It is 
{eated on an eminence, iu a principality of the (me name, 
abounds with vineyards, and furnifhes exports of guod 
wine. N, lat. 37°. E. long. 39° 14/. r 

ARGANCY, a town of France, in the department of 
the Mofelle, and chief place of a canton in the diltri&t of 
Metz, 3 leagues S. of Thionyille, and 14 N. of Metz. 

ARGAND’s Lamp. See Lamp. 

ARGANTA, in.Geography, a town of Spain, in New 
Cattile, and diocefe of Toledo. 

ARGANTE, in Entomolozy,a {peciesof Paritio. (Dan. 
Cand. Gmel.) The wings are rounded, and tulvous beneath, 
fpeckled with ferruginous. Fabricius. . This infeé& inhabits 
Brafil, Of. This mutt not be confounded with Papilio 
Arganthe ot Cramer, that being Papilio Canthus of Fabricius 
and Gmelin. 

ARGANTAMAGUS, in Ancient Geography, now Ars 
genton, a place of Gaul, between Fines and Ernovorom. 

ARGANTONIUS Mors, a mountain of Afia, in Myfia, 
near thetown of Prufa. Strabo fays, that in his time the in- 
habitants of Prufa held a feltival, during which they ran 
upon this mountain, and called Hylas ; probably in reference 
to Hylas, the friend of Hercules, who was carried off from 
this mountain by the nymphs. 

ARGARADAUCA, a town of Afia, in Media. Pto» 
emy. \ 

ARGARI, a place of India, in the peninfula on this 
fide of the Ganges, according to Ptolemy ; whence probably 
was cerived the name of the Argaric gulf, on which it 
was fituated. This gulf was oppofite to the ifland of 
‘Taprobana, and between the promontories of Collis and 
Calligicum. 

AKGAROSSA, in Geography, a. river of Savoy, which 
runsinto the Ifere, 3 miles north-weft of Monftier. 

ARGASCH, a town of Roffia, in the government of 
Simbirfk, 64 miles W. S. W. of Simbirfk. N. lat. 55°. 
E. long. 47° 4/. 

ARGE, in Entomolegy, a fpecies of Paritio, (Nymph. 
Gem. Gmel.) The wings are indented, white, ftreaked 
with black ; a fingular ocellar fpot on the anterior wings, 
and five on the pofterior ones. This inhabits the deferts of 
Roffia, Efper. Gmelin, &c. 

ARrGE, in Geography, a town of Afia, in the Arabian 
Irak, feated on the Tigris, 175 miles north-welt of Baffora. 

ArGg, ariver of Lithuanian Pruffia, which runs into the 
Nemonin, 4 miles north-weit of Wipe. 

ARGE’, in Mythology, filter of Hebé and Vulcan, was 


born of, Jupiter and Juno, when this god difguifed himfelf 


under the form of a cuckoo, and deceived his wife. 
ARGEA, or ArGEI, in Anfiguity, human figures made 
of rufhes, thrown annually by the Veftals, from the pons 
Sublicius, into the river Tiber, on the day of the ides of May. 
This ceremony we learn from Feltus and Varro ; the lat- 
ter of whom, however, fays, they were cait by the priefts, 
unlefs by facerdotibus we iuppole he meant prieflefés. He 
adds, that the number of figures was thirty. Plutarch, in 
his Roman queltions, inquires, why they were called argea? 
There are two reafons affigned : the firlt, that the barbarous 
nation who firft inhabited thefe parts caft al the Greeks 
they could meet with into the Tiber; for rgians was a 
common name for all Grecians; but that Hercules perfuaded 
them to quit fo inhuman a praétice, and to purge themfelves 
of the crime, by inftituting this folemnity.—The fecond, 
that Evander, an Arcadian, and a {worn enemy of the d4r- 
8 gians, 
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giant, to perpetuate that enmity to his poflerity, ordered 
the figures of Argians to be thus catt into the river. Ovid 
fpeaks of this ceremony in his Fett. v. 621: 
«© Sum quoque prifcorum virgo fimulacra virorum 
Mittere roboreo {cirpea ponte folet.” 


ARGEADES, in Ancient Geography, one of the nations 
comprchended under the name of Macedonians, according to 
Appian ; and the appellation Argeates is exprefsly given to 
certain kings who reigned in Macedonia, and who came ori- 

inally from Argos, ina verfe cited by Paufanias (1. vii. c.8.); 
and Herodotus alfo fpeaks of thefe firft Macedonians who 
came from Argos. : 

ARGELE'’, in Geography, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of the eaftern Pyrenées, and chief pace of a can- 
‘ton in the diltri@ of Ceiet, near the Mediterranean fea; 12 
miles fouth of Perpignan. The place contains 1,300, and 
the canton 7.775 inhabitants: the territory includes 235 ki- 
liometres and 12 communes. 

ARGELLEZ, or Arcrrits, a town of France. and 
principal place of a diitrict in the department of the iligher 
Pyrenées, feven leagues S.S.E. of Pau. The place con- 
tains 810, and the canton 9,g10 inhabitants: the territory 
includes 4774 kiliometres and 30 communes. N. lat. 45°. 
W. long. 0° 13’. 

ARGEMON, or Arcema, in Medicine, an ulcer about 
the iris of the eye, comprehending part of the white, and 
part alfo of the black. 

The argemon appears of a red colour, on the outfide of 

the iris, and wiite within it. When it {preads far, aud eats 
deep, it fometimes occations the uvea to fall. 
_ ARGEMONE, Acyzpim, Diofc. from Agyeux, a diforder 
of the eye, which this plant is faid-to cure, in Botany, 
Lin. gen. n. 649. Schreb. 882. Tourn. 121. Gert. t. 50. 
Juff. 236. Ciafs, polyandria monogynia. Nat. Ord. of Rhoe- 
adee. Papaveracee ot Juffl. Gen. Char. Ca/. perianth three- 
leaved, roundifh; leaflets round:fh, with a point, concave, 
caducous. Cor. petals, fix, roundifh; ftem ere, {preading, 
larger than the calyx. Stam. filaments numerous, filiform, 
length of the calyx; anthers oblong, ere&t. Pif, germ ovate, 
five-angled; ftyle none; ftigma thickifh, - obtufe, reflex, 
quinquefid, permanent. Per. capfule ovate, five-angled, one- 
celled, half-valved. Seeds uumerous, very {mall; receptacles 
linear, faftened to the angles of the pencarp, not gaping. 
Obf. The half-valved capiule diftinguifhes this from “* Pa- 
paver.’ The fecond fpecics is three-valved; the third four- 
valved ; and the firit fix-valved. 

Ef. Char. Cor. fix-petalled. Cal. three-leaved. Cap/- 
half-va ved. 

_ Species 1. A. mexicana, prickly argemone, or poppy ; pa- 
paver {pinofum of Bauh. Cluf. Mor. Ger. Carduus of Park. 
Ray. “ Capfules fix-valved ; leaves fpiny.”” Annual, rifing to 
the height of two or three fect, with ftems armed with prickles ; 
valves of the capfule varying in number, as well as the petals, 
from four to fix; common in Mexico, and all the iflands of 
the Wet Indies, where it is a troublefome weed in their cul- 
tivated lands; firft brought into Europe by the Spaniards, 
under the title of “ figo del inferno,” or devil’s-fg ; now 
found wild in fome of the fouthern countries of Europe; cul- 
tivated by Gerard in 1597, and flowering in July avd Augutt. 
It abounds with a milky glutinous juice, turning, in the air, 
into a fine bright yellow, and not diftinguifhable from gam- 
boge ; faid to be efficacious, in {mall dofes, in dropfie:, jaun- 
dice, and cutaneous eruptions; deemed to be very deterfive, 
and ufed in difeafes of the eyes; the infufion is fudorific and 
refolutive ; the feeds are a ftronger narcotic than opium, and 
frequently adminiftered in the fugar-colonies in diarrhzas and 
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bloody fluxes, working by ftool and vomit. In the Weft 


Indies it is called the yellow thiftle. 2. A. armeniaca, pa- 
paver orientale, &c. Tournef, ‘ Capfules three-valved ;” difs 
covered by Tournefort in Armenia. 3. A. pyrenaica; “ Cap- 
fules four-valved, ftem naked ;?? approachi: g much in habit 
to “ papaver aloinum.”? A native of the Pyrenées. 

Propagation and Culture. The feeds of the firft fpecies mult 
be fown in 4 bed of light earth, in the fpring, where they 
are to remain, and the plants thinned to the diftance of four 
jaches ; when they have fhed their feeds, a fupply of plants, 
for feveral years, will not be wanting. ‘The two other forts 
have not been cultivated. Martyn’s Miller’s Dig. 

Arcemone. See Papaver. 

ARGEMONION, a name given by fome of the late 
Greek writers, to the plant called sarcoco.va by, the other 
writers of their times. 

ARGENCES, in Geography, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of the Calvados, and chief place of a canton in the 
diltri& of Caen, 5 leagues W. of Lifieux, and 25 E.S. E. of 
Caen. 

ARGENCHUM, in Ancient Geography, a forelt of Gallia 
Aquitanica, near the place where Rochelle is now fituated. 

ARGENFELS, in Geography, a town and cattle of Ger- 
many, in the diftriét of the Lower Rhine, 17 miles N.N.W. 
of Ccblentz. 

ARGENNOS, in Ancient Geography, the name of one of 
the three iflands called Trogilie, fituate in the Ionian fea, 
on the coaft of Afia Minor. 

ARGENNUM, a promontory of Afia Minor, in Ionia, 
near the ifland of Halonefus. Strabo and Ptolemy.— Alfo, a 
promontory on the eaftern fide of Sicily, now Capo. Aleffio.— 
Alfo, a promontory on the eaftern fide of the ifle of Lefbos. 

ARGENOMESCUM, a town of Hifpania Tarrago- 
nenfis, in the territory of the Cantabri. Ptolemy. 

ARGENS, or Arcenrz, in. Geography, a river of 
France, which difcharges itfelf into the Mediterranean. 

Arcens, Joun Baprist pe Boyer, Marquis de, in Bi- 
ography, was the fon of the folicitor-general to the parliament 
of Aix in Provence, and born in that city in 1704. He took 
up arms againtt the inclination of his father, at the age of 
fifteen ; but on his return from Conftantinople, he was con- 
{trained to enter himfelf at the bar. Being difgufted with 
this profeffion, he again embarked in the military fervice, in 
1735- Difabled from purfuing it by a fali from his horfe, 
he fupported himfeif for fome time in Holland by his pen. 
Upon the acceffion of Frederic, king of Pruffia, he was ap- 
pointed to be his chamberlain ; and continued twenty-five 
years at Berlin; where he married, and maintained the cha- 
ra¢ter of a good hufband, friend, and malter. At length 
he returned to his native city, and lived there as a philofo- 
pher till the year 1771, when he died fuddenly on a vifit to 
his fifter, the baroneis de la Garde, near Toulon. 

The marquis d’Argens formed himfelf upon the model of 
Bayle, and adopted thofe free fentiments with regard to reli- 
gion and morals, which have been much in vogue on the-con- 
tinent from the time of Bayle and Montefquieu. With talents 
inferior to thofe of Bayle, he poffeffed am ardour of mind, 
which led him to make confiderable acquifitions in literature 
and fcience ; fo that he underftood feveral languages, had 
fome acquaintance with chemiftry and anatomy, and was a 
tolerable painter. As a writer, his flyle is diffufe and defti- 
tute of energy ; and his works, though they manifeft erudi- 
tion and reflection, are rendered difgufting and offenfive by 
the licentioufnefs of morals, and the perpetual attacks on 
religion and its eftablifhments, which are their chata¢teriltic 
features. The principal of thefe are, his ‘* Jewifh, Chinefe, 
ang Cabaliftic Letters’? ‘which, with the “ Philofophy of 
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Good Senfe,’? compofe twenty-four volumes in 12mo, pub- 
lifhed in French under the title of * The Works of the Mar- 
quis d’Argens,” in 1768; a great number of romances, ill 
defigned and negligently written, including “ Memoirs of 
himfelf,”? of no great importance and value; ‘ Tranflations 
from Greek into French of Ocellus Lucanus, 'Timzus Lo- 
crenlis, and the Difcourfe of Julian on Chrittianity ;?? and 
& Secret Memoirs of the Republic of Letters,” printed in 
Holland in 4 vols. 12mo.; and at Paris, in feven. The Jew- 
ith and Chinefe letters are now the molt known; but his 
other works have funk into oblivion, Nouv. Diét. Hiltor. 

ARGENSON, in Geography, a {mall town of France, in 
the mountains of Dauphiny and diocefe of Gap, two leagues 
from Afpres; ufually called St. Pierre d’Argenfon, 

ARGENT, a town of France, im the department of the 
Cher, and chief place of a canton in the diltrict of Sancerre, 
one league and a half north of Aubigny, The place con- 
tains 1,042, and the canton 3,714 inhabitants: the territory 
includes 2774 kiliometres and 4 communes. 

ARGENT, in Heraldry, fignifies white, or filver, and is 
fo called in the blazoning of the arms of gentlemen, knights, 
and baronets; but for fovereigns and princes it is termed 
luna; for dukes, marquiles, earls, vifcounts, and barons, pearl. 
By engravings it is reprefented plain. The word is French, 
derived from the Latin argentum, filver ; this colour being 
fuppofed the reprefentation of that metal ; whence the Spa- 
niards call this field, campo de plata, filver field. 

ARGENTA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Theffaly, 
mentioned by Livy. 

ARGENTAG, in Geography, 2 river of Albania in Eu- 
ropean Turkey, which runs into the Adriatic, fix miles north 
of Durazzo. 

ARGENTAL, atown of France, inthe department of the 
Correze, and chief place of a canton in the ditt of Tulles, 
four leagues fouth-eait of Tulles. The place contains 2,574, 
and the canton 9,789 inhabitants: the territory includes 155 
kiliometres and 11 communes. N. lat. 45° 5’. E. long. 1° 
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TARGENTA LIS, in Entomology, a {pecies of PHALENA 
(Pyralis, Gmel.) found in Germany and Piedmont, about 
the fize of Puarazna purpuralis. It is cinereous brown, 
with three waved filvery {treaks on the firft pair of wings, 
and two on the fecond. Fabricius and Gmelin. 

ARGENTAN, in Geography, a town of France, and prin- 
cipal place cf a diftriét in the department of the Orne, four 
leagues fouth of Falaife, and fix and a half north of Alengon. 
The manufaGures of this place confift of lace, linen cloth, 
and light ftuffs. It is the Argentomum or Argentomagum 
of the ancients. The place contains 5,618, and the canton 
9,409 inhabitants: the territory includes 135 kiliometres and 
15 communes. N. lat. 48° 44’. W. long. 0° 8’. 

ARGENTINUM, in Ancient Geography, atown of Italy, 
in the territory of the Bruti, noticed by Livy. 

ARGENTARIA, a town of Germany, near which the 
emperor Gratian defeated 30,000 Germans. Ptolemy calls 
it Argentuaria and Argentovaria, It was ruined by Attila 
about the fifth century. « 

ArcENnTARIA Creta, filver chalk, in Natural Hiftory, a 
name given to an earth, not properly a chalk, but a kind of 
tripela. It is a very beautiful earth, of a loofe friable tex- 
ture, and perfectly pure white. It is dug in Pruffia, and is 
much efteemed for cleaning plate. It has alfo been found 
in France, and of late in Ireland. 

There are many white chalks of various hues, which are 
dug in Germany, America, Italy, and other countries. 
That dug in the duchy of Mantua in Italy, is much ufed 
by painters, and at Rome vulgarly called ge/o. 
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ARGENTARIUS is frequently ufed, in Roman Writers, 


for a money-changer or banker. 

The argentarii were monied people, who made a profit 
cither by the changing or lending of money at interett. Thefe 
had their taberne, or offices, in the forum Romanum, built 
there as early as the reign of L. Tarquinius Prifeus. The 
argentarii and feeneratores were much hated on account of 
their covetoufnefs and extortion. Du-Cange and Pitifcus. 

Arcrentanius, in Writers of the Middle Age, an officer 
entrulted with the cuftody of money, 

In this fenfe argentarius aniounts to the fame with the 
Greek aeyveopuavé, and our ca/bier. Du-Cange. 

Arcenrarius Miles, in our Old Writers, an officer of 
the exchequer, whofe bufinefs it was to carry up the bag of 
money from the lower exchequer to the higher, in order to 
its being examined or told. Spelman. 

Arcentarit is alfo applied, in the Civil Law, to thofe 
who adorned military arms with filver or gold. 

In which fenfe the word amounts to the fame with Bar~ 
BARICARU. 

Arcentarius Mons, in Ancient Geography, Monte Are 
gentaro, a mountain of Etruria, in Italy, forming a pro- 
montory near the town of Lofa. 

ARGENTARO is a cape of Tufcany, fouth of Orbi- 
tello, and eaft of the ifle of Giglio. N. lat. 41° 55’. E.long. 
14° 20'. 

ARGENTATA, in Entomology, a fpecies of PHALANA, 
(Geometra, Gmel.) The wings are yellow at the tips, with 
two filvery ftreaks on the anterior pair, and a quadruple 
black {pot on the pofterior ones. This is a native of China. 
Gmelin and Fabricius. The anterior wings are filvery at 
the bafe, with a large triangular brown fpot ; lower pair fil- 
very, and yellow at the tip; and the four contiguous fpots 
upon them have a brafly glofs. 

ArGENTATA, a fpecies of Arrs found in Barbary. It is 
downy, cinereous; abdomen black ; margin of the fegments 
white beneath, with filvery hairs. Gmelin, &c. ae 

ARGENTATA, a fpecies of Musca, about the fize of 
Musca fajfciata ; it inhabits Saxony. The {cutel io lightly 
bidentated ; body black; abdomen covered with filvery 
down, with yellow lateral fpots. This belongs to the genus 
Stratiomys in the Fabrician fyftem, and mutt not be con- 
founded with the following infec. 

ARGENTATA, a {pecies of Musca, that inhabits Europes 
The colour is cinereous ; with four black lines on the tho- 
rax ; abdomen grey, changeable; front filvery on each fide. 
Gmelin, &c. 

ArGENTATA, a f{pecies of AnaneA. The abdomen is 
white, with the pofterior part brown ; the margin with fix 
dentations. This is a large infe&, and inhabits South Ame- 
rica. Gmelin. 

ArcentatTa, in Ichthyology, a {pecies of Scrmna, that 
inhabits the Arabian fhore. The fcales on the upper parts 
are blackifh, with the margins and apex filvery; on the 
lower parts pale rufous, with paler margins. Gmelin. 
There is a large blue curved patch under the eye, which 
extends towards the mouth ; inferior lip longeft ; lower late- 
ral tecth in a row of larger ones, and behind thefe a row of 
{maller ones; pofterior gill-covers terminating in an acute 
angle; fins reddifh brown, dorfal one glaucous, with a pale 
rufous margin ; {pines of the anal fin becoming gradually 
longer and larger. 

ArcentaTa, in Zoology, a beautiful little creature of 
the Sim1a genus, a native of South America; named by 
Buffon Mico; and by Pennant, the fair Monkey. It is tailed 
and beardlefs; white; face red; and tail brown. Gmelin. 
This creature is not much larger than a {quirrel, ee 
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only about feven or eight inches from the nofe to the rudi- 
ment of the tail ; and the tail itfelf is twelve inches long. 
The whole animal is covered with hairs of a beautiful fine 
filvery white ; except the face and ears, which are red, and 
the tail, which is of a deep brown. It is thus defcribed by 
Briffon : cercopithecus ex cinereo albus argenteus, facie 
auriculifque rubris f{plendentibus, cauda ca{tanei coloris. 
Quadr. p. 142. 12.; and is Simta argentata of Schreber. 

ARGENTYATI Mitires, in Antiquity.—Livy, lib. vi. 
{peaks of argentati milites, as diltinguifhed from aurati. 
Aquinas fuppofes thefe to have been fimilar to the argy- 
rajpides and chryfalpides; but the deferiptions do not 
guadrate. Livy only reprefents the argentati as clothed in 
white linen coats. Aquin. Lex. Mil. 

ARGENTATUS, in Entomology, a {pecies of Curcu- 
L10, very frequent on oaks, nettles, nut-trees, &c. in Eng- 
land and other parts of Europe. Its fpecific charaéter is 
fimply this: the whole body filvery green. Gmel. &c. The 
colour of the thell itfelf is black, but being wholly covered 
with beautiful minute fcales of a fine filvery green colour, 
the infe& appears entirely of that colour before the fcales 
are rubbed off. This {pecies is Curculio femoribus omnibus 
denticulo notatis, corpore viridi oblongo, of Fn. Suec. 459. 
Curculio fquamofus viridi auratus, of Geoffroy ; Curculio 
urtice, of Degeer Inf. ; and Curculio argentatus of Do- 
nov. Brit. Inf. &c. O/. Gmelin has given another fpecies 
of Curcutio under the fame fpecific name, viz- CurcuLio 
argentatus, of a filyery green, with the antenne and thanks 
of the legs rufous, and the thighs brown and clavate ; a na- 
tive of Europe. This inattention of Gmelin is the fource 
-. of endlefs confufion ; it is no unufual circumftance to find 
in his arrangement two or even more very different fpecies 
under the fame {pecific name in thofe genera that are ex- 
tenfive ; fometimes indeed, to avoid confufion, he places 
them in different families, but in the prefent inflance, we 
find both in the fame family : ** Breviroflres, + femoribus 
dentatis. 

ArcGentatus, in Ichthyology, a {pecies of Sparus that 
inhabits the rivers in Japan, and is diftinguifhed by having 
a black fpot behind the gills. It is covered with filvery 
fcales, and is about fix inches in length; and has two nof- 
trils before the eyes. Gmelin, &c. 

ARGENTATUsS, a fpecies of Centrogafler that inha- 
bits the rivers in Japan. It is filvery, with a large brown 
{pot on the nape, and a biackifh one on the dorfal fin. 
This fith is about three inches and a half in length, and the 
tail is forked. Gmelin, &c. 

ARGENTATUS, in Ornithology, a {pecies of Larus, called 
by Dr. Latham the filvery gull, and it is alfo the filvery 
gull of the Ar&ic zoology. It is white ; the head and neck 
ftriated with cinereous: primary quill feathers black above, 
beneath grey, and white at the tips. Gmelin, &c.—This 
bird inhabits Norway. 

Dr. Latham notices a fpecies of Gull very much like 
this in the Leverian Mufeum. The length is near fixteen 
inches ; bill an inch and a half long ; quills as in the other ; 
but the two firft have the ends tipped with white for near an 
inch, inftead of a {mall fpot ; and fix of the prime quills had 
the ends black ; the bill and legs are pale, but as the bird 
had been in {pirits fome time, nothing certain could be faid 
about them. Vide Gen. Syn. 

ARGENTEA, in Conchology, a {pecies of Venus, of a 
fomewhat oblong fhape, fmooth, and filvery, with black 
lines united into bands. This fhell’ inhabits the fhores 
about Cadiz. 

ARGENTEA, a fpecies of Patenza. This fhell is fmooth, 
thick, and fomewhat filvery, with eleven brown rays; mar- 
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gin filvery; tip pale ycllow; bottom like ivory, with a 
double white ring. It is a rare fhell, about two inches in 
length ; and the native country unknown. Vide Schroet. 
and Gmelin. 

ArGENTEA, in Entomology, a {pecies of CanTHARIS, 
found in Africa, and delcribed by profeflor Thunberg. The 
thorax is flat, and with the wing-cafes are green ; the ab- 
domen is filky filvery. To this is added, that the head is 
black ; vent and legs yellowifh ; feet brown. 

Arcentea, a {pecies of Spuex that inhabits Coroman- 
del. It is black and gloffy ; front villous and filvery ; wings 
white, and brown at the tip. This is a large infeG. Fa- 
bricius and Gmelin. 

ArcenTeA, a fpecies of AraneA that inhabits the de- 
ferts of Ural, and is deemed a poifonous creature by the 
Calmucks. The thorax is deprefled, orbiculated, white, 
with two black ftripes; abdomen ovate, lobed, filvery, with 
two pair of dots in the middle, and four rows behind. Le- 
pech. it. i. p.316. "This infeét fpins a perpendicular web ; 
the legs are long, black, and annulated with yellow. Gmelin. 

Arcentea, in Ichthyology, a {pecies of Perca that in- 
habits America, and is thus very concifely defined by Lin- 
neus and Gmelin: noftrils tubular; there is a large black 
{pot on the fpinous part of the dorfal fin. 

Arcenrea, a fpecies of Sc1zna. It is filvery, {potted 
above with black; beneathimmaculate. Forfk. In. Arab. 
The crown is fealy ; two elevated lines between the noftrils ; 
iris filvery above, brown ; teeth numerous, fetaceous, mov- 
able, the outer row largeft; dorfal fin connected, and 
fpotted with black; the firft rounded, the other linear 5 
ventral and anal fin pale rufous, pointed at the ends ; tail 
fomewhat bifid. 

ArcenrTeA, in Natural Hiflory, a {pecies of SerTuLa- 
r1A that inhabits the European and American feas; and 
is called by Ellis the /guirrel’s tail; it is alfo Corattina: 
comis ad in{tar caudz vulpinz fparfis of Mercat. ; and Mus- 
€us marinus minor, denticulis alternis bijugis of Morif. 
Hift. Pl. &c. According to Linneus, Solander, Gmelin, 
&c. its fpecific charaGter is this: denticles nearly oppofite, 
and pointed, veficles oval ; branches alternate and panicled. 

Arcentea, Ahem, in Ancient Geography, a town fituate 
at the northern point of the ifland of Jabadii. Ptolemy, 

ARGENTEAU, in Geography, a defolated town of the 
Netherlands, in the duchy of Limburg, two leagues weft of’ 
Dalem. 

ARGENTEOLA, or ArGentiotum, in Ancient Geo-- 
graphy, a town of Spain, in Afturia. Ptolemy. 

ARGENTELLA, in Entomology, a {pecies of Puarz- 
na (Tinea, Gmel.) It is entirely filvery, except the an- 
tennz, which are annulated with brown. Linn. Fabr. This- 
is tinea perlella of Wien. Schmetterl. p. 134. The larva is 
gregarious, glabrous, brown, and feeds on the nettle. De- 

eer, &c. 

ARGENTERO, in Geography, a mountain of European 
Turkey, between Bulgaria and Macedonia. 

ARGENTEUIL, a town of France, in the department: 
of the Seine and Oife, and chief place of a canton, in the 
diftri& of Verfailles, eight miles N. W. of Paris. The place 
contains 4,726, and the canton 16,557 inhabitants: the ter- 
ritory includes 674 kiliometres, and 11 communes.—Alfo, a 
town of France, in the department of the Yonne, three 
leagues from Tonnerra. 

ARGENTEUM Os, in Natural Hiflory.See Os Argenteum. 

ARGEN'T'EUS, in Coinage. See Denarius. 

ARGENTEUS, in Entomology, a {pecies of ScARABEUS, 
found in England, and the interior of Auftria. It is black, 
beneath filvery, and fhining ; margin of the fhield and ye 
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cafes teltaceous. Fabricius and Gmel. O2/, In the Fabri- 
cian fyltem it belongs to the Melolontha genus ; and in that 
of Gmelin to the {eGion of Scarabei melolontha. It isthe 
fame fpecies as Scopoli and Poda call Scarabeus argenicus. 

ARGENTEUS, a {pecies of CuLex, very common in Bar- 
bary. It is about the fize of the common Englifh gnats 
the back is covered with filvery {cales; and the legs are faf- 
ciated. Vide Poiret Journ. de Phyf. 1787. Apr. p. 245. 

Axcenteus, in Jchihyology, a {pecies of Cuarrovon, 
found in the Indian fea. The tail is bifid, with eight {pines 
in the dorlal fin, and two {pines inttead of ventral fins. 
Amen Ac. The ventral {pines are fhort, and the firft dorfal 
fin fcarcely vilible. Grrelin. 

ARGENTEUS Movs, in Ancient Geography, Sierra de 
Alcaraz, a mountain of Spain, from which the river Betis 
{prings. Strabo. 

Arcerteus Codex, in Biblical Hiflary, a manufcript of 
the four gofpels, is fo called from iis filver letters, and_is 
fuppofed to be a copy of the Gothic verfion made by Ul- 
philas, the apottle of the Goths, in the fourth century. 
It is of a gto. fize; the leaves, which are vellum, parchment, 
or papyrus, are {tained with a violet colour; and on this 
ground the letters, which are all capitals, were afterwards 
painted in filver; except the initial characters, and a few 
paflages, in gold. Mr. Coxe, from a clofe infpection, was 
convinced that cach letter was painted, and not formed, as 
fome have aflerted, by a hot iron upon leaves of gold and 
filver. Mott of the filver letters are become green by time ; 
but the golden letters are {till in good prefervation. This 
codex is mutilated in feveral places; but what remains is, 
for the moft part, perfe@tly legible. It was firlt difcovered 
in 1597, in the library of the Benedétine abbey of Werden 
in Weltpbalia, whence it was brought to Prague, and at 
the capture of this city in 1648, fent as a valuable prefent 
to Chriftina of Sweden, It afterwards came into the hands 
of L{aac Voflius, either by ftealth, or as a prefent from the 
queen ;_and on the death of Voffius, it was purchafed by 
Count Magnus Gabriel de la Gardie for two hundred and 
fifty pounds, and prefented to the univerfity of Upfal, 
where it now remains. Three editions of it have been given 
to the public : the firft was iffued at Dort in 1665, by T. 
Junius, who borrowed the MS. from Voffius ; and accom- 
panied with obfervations and a gloflary, by Themas Mar- 
fhall. That printed at Amfferdam in 1672, 13 the fame with 
this, having only a new title-page, date, and place of im- 
preffion. The fecond edition, publifhed at Stockholm, in 
1672, by the learned Stiernhelm, differs from that of Junius, 
by having the text in Latin, and not in Gothic charatters. 
Benzelius, firft librarian of the univerfity of Upfal, and 
afterwards archbifhop, collated the MS., rectified miftakes, 
and made a literal tranflation into the Latin tongue. Thefe 
collations and tyanflation, together with various obfervations, 
were tran{mitted to Mr. Edward Lye, of Oxford, who pub- 
lithed a third edition in 1750, from the Clarendon prefs ; 
this is efteemed, by thofe who have compared it with the 
original codex, a complete work. Two opinions have divided 
the learned concerning the original tongue of the codex ar- 
genteus ; the firft opinion, that it is written in the language 
and charaéter ufed in the fourth century by the Goths of 
Meefia, anceftors of the prefent Swedes, and is a true copy 
of the verfion made by Ulphilas, is ftrongly fupported by 
Junius, Stiernhelm, David Wilkins, Benzelius, and Lye. 
The fecond opinion, viz. that it is a tranflation in the 
Frankith idiom, is as warmly defended by Hickes, la Croze, 
Wetftein, and Michaelis. Mr. Coxe inclines to the former 
opision, which 1s confirmed in an ingenious treatife of Ihre ; 
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tongue have been lately difcovered in Italy, which perfeAly 
refemble both, the chara¢ters and language of the verfion in 
the codex argenteus. However this be, as the Gothic and 
Frankish idioms were dialects of the Teutonic er German 
this MS. mutt be confidered as the moll ancient fpecinen 
extant of that language. hole who attribute the verfion 
to Ulphilas, refer its date to the fourth century ; and thofe 
who deem it to be a Frarkifh tranflation, allow it to have 
been copied in the reign of Childeric, between 564 and 587. 
Belides, its high antiquity is proved from the di xology ai 
the end of the Lord’s prayer, Matt. vi. 13. which is not 
found in any of the moft ancient verliors ; and alio from the 
interpretation of many paflages in a fimilar manner with fe- 
veral of the Latin tranflations, which are antecedent to the 
vulgate of St. Jerom. Another fragment of this curious 
MS. containing a few chapters of St. Paul’s epiitle to the 
Romans, was found at Wolfenbuttle, and is now preferved 
in the library of that town. Of this fragment Ihre pub- 
lithed a new and important edition, at Upfal, in 1763, 
Michaelis’s Introduétion to the New ‘Teftament, by Marth, 
vol. li. p. 133—153- Coxe’s Travels, vol. iv. p. 173—180. 
ed. 1802. 

ARGENTHAL, in Geography, a {mall town of Ger- 
many, in the circle of the Upper Rhine, and duchy of 
Simmern, forty miles eaft of Treves, and four fouth-eait of 
Simmern. 

ARGENTICOMUS, among Ancient Aflrologers, denotes 
a kind of filver-haired comet, of uncommon lultre, fop- 
pofed to be the caufe of great changes in the planetary 
fy ftem. 

ARGENTIER, Joun, in Biography, born at Caftelnovo 
in Piedmont, in 1514, acquired conliderable celebrity, though 
his talent was rather that of teaching the art than prac- 
tifing, as he was well verfed in the theory of medicine, and 
had read and commented on moft of the old writers, but 
his memory was fo defective, that he was rarely able to 
apply the obfervations he had made for the benefit of his 
patients. He taught medicine at Naples, Pifa, and laflly 
at Turenne, where he dicd in 1572, aged 58 years. His 


_works were colle€ted and publifhed at Venice, in two vols. 


in folio, 15925 and have been {ince twice printed. He prided 
himfelf much in having difcovered feme errors in the works 
of Galen, whofe doétrines he frequently oppofed. Haller. 

Bib. Med. Pra&t. Eloy. Di&t. Hitt. de la Med. 
ARGENTIERA, a voicanic ifland of the Archipelago, 
formerly called Cimolus, or Cimolis, one of the Cyclades, 
which is about eighteen miles m circumference, and derives its 
name from a mine of filver that was for a long time worked 
in it with fuccefs; but it is now unknown. The foil is 
extremely dry, and deflitute of f{prings; nor is there any 
water here but what is collected in cifterns, or brought from 
Milo, an ifland at a little diltance: the hills, vales, and the 
whole country ftript of trees. do not offer a fingle fhade to 
defend from the fun. The Venetians, during their war with 
the Turks, cut down all the olive-trees, and did irreparable 
damage to the ifland; nor do the prefent inhabitants dare to 
make frefh plantations, left they fhould draw on themfelves 
heavier impofitions. Such is the miftaken policy of the 
Ottoman government ; if its fubjets manifelt any indultry, 
it is immediately taxed, and {tifled in its birth. Argentiera 
prefents nothing but rocky hills, dettitute of verdure, and 
vallies producing worthlefs fhrubs and thorny thickets. The 
vales are generally covered with a white and fat clay, called 
by the ancients Zerra Cimolia, or Cimolia Creta, a kind of 
Fuller’s earth, which the inhabitants employ inftead of foap 
to wafh their linen. Sce Cimox1a Terra. Though the foil 
is barren, the induitrious iflauders make it produce for them a 
fubfittence. 
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fubfiftence. They cultivate barley, and a little wheat, 
which they fow at the beginning of autumn, the rainy fea- 
fon, and reap in March; a {mall quantity of cotton, and a 
few vines, But their grapes are not fufficient for making 
wine, which they procure from! the neighbouring iflands, 
particularly from Milo, Their olive and mulberry trees are 
very few. They rear hogs, poultry, and fome few goats 
and theep ; but as to the latter, they are chiefly fupplied from 
Milo: and the country affords them quails, hares, and par- 
tridges in abundance. Their beafts of burden are affes; in 
the ufe of which they have no fuitable accoutrements. The 
women {pin corton, and knit ftockings, whenever the labours 
of the country allow; and the men employ themfelves in 
fifhing and navigation. Excellent fifh are taken round the 
ifland, efpecially the rouget (the furmulet, mu//zs Linnei), 
a fith well known and hichly efteemed for its delicate flavour 
on all the coalts of the Mediterranean. The tribe of Greeks 
which inhabits this ifland, is compofed of two hundred per- 
fons, according to Olivier ; two hundred families, as Sonnini 
reports; or, as others fay, about five hundred perfons ; who 
have no Turkith offi ers refident amongit them, but have an 
annual vifit from the captain pacha, who, befides levying an 
impoft of 15 or 1600 piaftres, which they find it difficult 
to pay, exacts prefents to a confiderable amoust, fo as to 
reduce the inhabitants to mifery. Cotton is almott the only 
article that produces for them any money; their cotton 
ftockings fupply the Europeans ; and the mariners purchafe 
their hogs, poultry, and eggs. The drefs of the Greek 
women of Argentiera is peculiar: they fwell out their legs 
by wearing feveral pairs of ftockings, and appear as if they 
were booted, which they confider an eflential part of drefs : 
their garments do not defcend above two inches below the 
knee, and thefe are fo contrived as to fpoil their fhape, and 
render it impoffible to form any idea of the beautiful pro- 
portions with which they were formed by nature. The 
neck is concealed under a corfet, quilted, and ftiffened with 
whale-bone; a piece of velvet, fattin, or cloth trimmed with 
gold or filver net-lace, or fet by a fimple embroidery, adorns 
their whole front; and in their gala drefs, two wide fleeves 
are fixed to the corfet, and fall on each fide to the middle of 
thethigh. In fummer the whole arm is covered only by the 
fleeve of the fhift, the head is enveloped with a handkerchief 
which paffes under the chin. In other refpeéts they are 
cheerful, lively, and handfome. Savary. 

The only inhabited place in the ifland is feated on the 
fummit of a mountain ot rocks, to which the accefs is very 
difficult. The houfes are few, miferably conftruéted, and 
filled with flies; but it is furrounded by high walls, and fe- 
cured by two gates. Their dwellings, which may be rather 
ealled huts or dens than honfes, are covered by a roof, 
confilting only of a fort of wo den hurdle, on which earth is 
f{pread and beaten. The fuperititious Greeks rely on heaven, 
more than on the ftruéture of their habitations, for their fecuri- 
ty. Accordingly, on the eve of the feitival of the exaltation 
of the holy crofs, itis an ancient cujtom to {weep and nicely 
clean the flat roofs of the houfts ; and towards evening, when 
the bells of the churches begin to ring, the inhabitants draw 
upon them large croffes, which figures are, in their eftima- 
tion, the molt effe€tual means of preferving the tops of their 
houfes from being penctrated by the rains. ‘I'he fingle 
ftreet of which this wretched town or village conlifts, un- 
paved, is, in the rainy feafon, a long heap of deep mud ; and 
the water, finding its way into the rooms of the ground 
floor, which are almoft fubterraneous, renders their habita- 
tions equally unwholefome and inconvenient. The {mall 
church or chapel of the Capuchins, feryes for the catholics 
of Argentiera; anda fecular prieft, born in the ifland of 
Scio, and educated at Rome, performs divine fervice in 
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this chapel, and affumes the title of the grand vicar or 
nominal bifhop. ‘The town is of very modern conftruction, 
having been erected fo lately as the year 1646, by fome 
Greek fugitives from the ifland of Siphanto, who are faid 
to have brought with them an image of the Virgin; and 
built houfes, where this.image had {topped with them, and 
preferved them from the attacks of their enemies. Several 
Greek churches or chapels are built behind the village, all 
of which have little bells above their portals, which are fre- 
quently in motion. About half a league from this town, 
Olivier found fragments of bricks and petter’s ware, which 
indicatid the pofition of the ancient town; ard upon dig- 
ging in this fpot, he difcovered fome rude figures of baked 
earth, fuch as a toad, a fphynx, and acock, and alfo a 
{mali vafe with a handle in the Etrurian ftyle. He alfo per- 
ceived canals in the bank of lava, probably for the purpofe 
of affording a paffage to boats, caves for fhelter from the rain 
and fun, and other caverns, which might have been places of 
habitation dr interment at different epochs which hittory has 
not recorded. 

This ifland is nothing but a group of volcanic fubftances, 
and exhibits every where indications of a great combuflion. 
In feveral places the rocks are calcined; pozzolana wa9 
found here by Olivier, and the hot waters which iffue from 
a rock near the fea, in the north-welt part of the ifland, 
attelt the exiftence of a fubterrancous fire in full aétivity. 
The heat of thefe waters is fuch, that a perfon cannot 
hold his hand in them, and an egg is in an inttant boiled 
hard. The’ Greeks reckon them efficacions for curing 
rheumatim, fciatica, and other diforders of that nature, by 
means of linen cloths fteeped in them and applied to the 
parts affected. Near thefe waters is the mouth or centre of 
an ancient volcano, which, for along time, exhaled infec- 
tious vapours, whence the modern Greeks have called it 
“ vromo limno,” or ftinking lake. This gulf is now a 
Jagoon of the fea, which no longer yields any bad {mel}. 
To the north of this lake are feveral grottoes or caverns 
cut in the rock, which feem to have ferved as habitations. 
Sounini obferved in this place a great number of thruthea 
of the large {pecies, together with blackbirds, linnets, petty- 
chaps, partridges, woodcocks, &c. In the north-north- 
ealt quarter of the ifland is a diftri& called ‘* Kedros,” be- 
caufe itis furnifhed with the fpecies of tall junipers fo de- 
nominated by the modern Greeks, being a varicty of the 
‘© juniperus oxicedrus” of Linneus. They yield no gum 
in this ifland; but the Greeks make ufe of the oil, which 
they draw from the ftem and branches, for the cure of the 
itch. The environs of ‘ Prafe,”? on the fide of Kedros, 
turnifh a great quantity of wild artichokes; which the in- 
habitants gather and cat with avidity. ‘The moft common 
fhrub on the ifland is the lentifk, the fruit of which yields 
on expreffion an oil, which is fit only for burning, though the 
poor vfe it in their food, and it is applied as a topical re- 
medy for rheumatic pains. Saffron alfo grows on the moun- 
tains, and between the rocks of the ifland; and it is fold 
in the markets by the weight of eggs. The road-ftead of 
Argentiera, mott frequented by the fhips which navigate in 
the Archipelago, is formed by the ifle of Milo to the fouth- 
weft, by that of Argentiera to. the north, and by the {mall 
iflands of San Georgio and of Polivo to the eaft. Trading 
veffels anchor between the iflands of Argentiera and San 
Georgio, and are here fheltered from the wind and fea. But 
this anchorage has not a fuflicient depth of water for fhips 
of war and large veffels, which pafs more to the north or 
north-eaft, in a channel near Polivo. N. lat. 36° 48’. E. 
long. 24° 40’, Olivier’s Travels in the Ottoman Empire, 
p-126—133. Sonnini’s Travels in Greece and Turkey, 
p- 281—327. 

ARGENTIERA, 
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ArcenTiera, atown of Italy, belonging to the Venetian 
flates in the Cadorin, eleven miles N. N.W. of Pieve di Cadora. 

ARGENTIERE, L’, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the higher Alps, and chief place of a canton in the 
diflri& of Briangon, on the Durance, nine miles north of 
Mont Dauphin. 

ARGENTINA, in Botany. See Porentitea. 

Arcentina, in Geography, a town of Savoy, in the 
eounty of Marienne, near the river Arc, fixteen miles E.S. E. 
of Chambery. 

ARGENTINA, atown of Italy, in the kingdom of Naples, 
aud province of Calabria Citra, at the foot of the Apennines, 
ten miles 5. W, of Bilfignano. 

Arcentina, in Z£ntomology, a {pecies of Puarxna, 
( Bombyx, Gmel.) that inhabits Germany. The wings are 
indented, grey, with filvery fpots.- Fabricius. When this 
infect is at reit, the wings have three ere¢t tufts on the back. 
‘The larva is naked and grey ; with the fourth, eleventh, and 
twelfth fegment tuberculated ; the pupa is obtufe and brown ; 
feeds on oaks. 

AxGeEnTinA, a fpecies of PHarzna, (Nodua, Gmel.) 
found in the fouthern part of Ruflia. The wings are grey, 
with a broad abbreviated filvery ftripe. Fabricius and Gmelin. 

Arcentina, in Jchthyology, a genus in the order Abdomi- 
nales, containing only four fpecies; viz. {phyrena, gloffodonta, 
carolina, and machnata. The generic chara@er is thus de- 
fined by Gmelin. Teeth in the jaws, and tongne; eight 
rays in the gill membrane; vent near the tail; and many rays 
in the ventral fins. 

Arcentin#, in Natural Hiffory, a {pecies of Ecutno- 
RuYNcHUS, fo named, becaule it infefts the inteftines of the 
atherine, atherina of Linnzus. Redi, Gmelin, &c. 

ARGENTINE flowers of antimony. See ANTIMONY, 
§ 6. Oxyds of antimony. 

ARGENTINE, of Kirwan. See ScHIEFER SPATH. 

ArGeEnTINE Fel/par, of Kirwan. See Fetspar. 

ARGENTOMAGUS, in Ancient Geography, Argenton, a 
town of Gaul, belonging tothe Bituriges, in the road that led 
to Mediolanum on the eaft, and Limonum on the welt. 

ARGENTON, in Geography, a {mall and mean, but gay 
and lively town of France, in the department of the Indre, 
and chief place of a canton in the diitriét of Chateauroux, five 
leagues S.S.W. of Chateauroux. Itis fituated in a beau- 
tiful valley, furrounded by vineyards on the Creufe. The 
place contains 3395, and the canton 10,359 inhabitants : the 
territory includes 290 kiliometres, and 10 communes. N. 
lat: 46° 396/. EB. long. 1° 52’. 

ArcentTon le Chateau, a {mall town of France in the de- 
partment of the T'wo Sevres, and chief place ofa canton in the 
diftri& of Thouars; 3 leagues weft of Thouars. The place 
contains 270 and the canton 7937 inhabitants; the terntory 
includes 3424 kiliometres, and 19 communes. N. lat. 46° 
59’. W. long. 0° 33’. 

Arcenton /es Eglifes, a town of France in the depart- 
ment of the T'wo Sevres, four miles north of Thouars. 

ARGENTOR, a river of France in the department of 
Charente, formed by two ftreams called Argent and Or, and 
running into the Charente at the village of Porfac. 

ARGENTORATENSIS, in Ornithology, a {pecies of 
Feincitta found in the environs of Strafburgh. It is 
called by Briflon Linaria argentoratenfis; and by Buffon, 
Gyntel de Strafburgh. This bird is brown; beneath, rufous 
with brown fpots; abdomen and vent whitifh. Gmelin. 
To this f{pecific character may be added, that it fearcely ex- 
ceeds the fize of the common linnet : the quills and tail are 
brown; and the legs reddifh. It is familiarly known about 
Strafburgh by the name of Gynte/, and is faid to lay fome- 
times four eggs, but feldom if ever more. 
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ARGENTORATUM, in Ancient Geography, Stra/- 
burgh, a city of Gaul, belonging to the Triboci, or'T'rebochi, 
which was a paflage from Gaul to Germany, whence its 
name Stratre-burgus, or Strafburgh. It had anciently a 
manufacture of offenfive and defenfive arms of every kind. 
In the fourth century, Julian gained, under the walls of this 
city, a famous vi€tory over the Germans, and took their kin 
Chondomarus prifoner. After the eftablifhment of Chrift 
tianity among the Gauls, it became an epifcopal fee. 

ARGENTRE! fur Laval, in Geography, a town of France, 
in the department of the Mayenne, and chief place of a can 
ton in the diftriét of Laval, four miles ealt of Laval. The 
place contains 1665, and the canton 7530 inhabitants: the 
territory includes 1824 kiliometres, and g communes. 

Arcentrk fous Vitré, a town of France, in the department 
of the Ile and Villaine, and chief place of a canton in the 
diftriét of Vitré, feven miles north-north ealt of La Guerche. 
The place contains 2288, and the canton 12,805 inhabitants : 
the territory includes 2024 kiliometres, and 9 communes, 

ARGENTUARIA, in Ancient Geography, a town of 
Belgic Gaul. Ptolemy. 

ARGENTUM. See Sitver. 

ArGENTUM album,mentioned in Domefday book, fignifies, - 
according to Spelman, bullion, or filver uincoined. In thofe 
ancient days, fuch metal paffed as money from one to another 
inpayment. Sumitur pro ip/o hoc metallo penfili non fignato. 

Axrcentum Dei, God’s penny, anciently fignified earnefl 
money, or money given to bind a bargain ; in fome places 
called erles, or aries, and by the civitians and canonifts, 
ARRHA. Lt cepit de prediilo Henrico tres denarios de argent 
Dei pre manibus. 

Arcentum fulminans. See Salts of Sirver. ; 

ARGENTUM mofaicum or mufivum. This isa metallic alloy 
in the form of filvery flakes, ufed as a pigment for giving a 
white metallic luftre to plafter cafts, paper, porcelain, &d. 

It is prepared in the following manner. Take an ounce 
and a haif of pure tin, and the fame quantity of bifmuth: 
melt them together ina clean crucible, and ftirthe mafs res 
peatedly with a clean iron rod till the two metals are accu- 
rately mixed. Then remove the crucible from the fire ; and 
when its contents are on the point of becoming folid, pour 
in an ounce and a ha’f of warmed quickfilver; ftirring it as 
before. Previoufly to ufing this alloy, it mutt be ground in 
a ftone or earthenware mortar, with white of egg or fpirit 
varnifh, and in this ftate applied to the intended work: 
when dricd it may be burnifhed in the ufual manner, and has 
then very much the appearance of filver. Encycloped. 
Method. Arts & Metiers, art. arg. muficum. 

ARGENTUM nifratum, in Pharmacy, otherwife known by 
the names Nitrated filver, and Lunar cauftic.—See SiLvERy 
medical preparations of. 

RGENTUM wivum. See Mercury. 
ARGENVILLE, in Biography. See DEZALLIER. 
ARGENUS, in Ancient Geography, a port of Carmania. 

Pliny. 

ARGENUS&, or Arcinus2, in Ancient Geography, 
fmall iflands fituated near the coafts of Afia Minor, 
fouth-ealt of the ifle of Lefbos and near it. They were 
rendered famous by the battle gained by the Athenians 
over the Lacedemonians, in the twenty-fixth year of the 
Pcloponnefian war, or the 406th year before Chrift. Of 
thefe three iflands, the largeft had a town called Arginufa. 

ARGEONESUS, a {mall ifle of Egypt, near Canobus ; 
fo called from Argeus, king of Macedon, who began his 
reign in the 678th year before the Chriftian era. a 

ARGESTES, is ufed by Vitruvius for the wind which 
blows from that quarter of the horizon, which is 75° from 
the fouth and weltward, : 
Ricciolus 
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Ricciolus ufes the term to denote the wind which blows at 
22° 30’ from the weft towards the north, coinciding with 
that which is otherwife called W. N. W. Att. Reform. 

ARGETA, in Ancient Geography, a people of Afia who 
inhabited the weftern banks of the river Indus. Pliny. 

ARGETENAR, in Afronomy, a ftar of the fourth mag- 
Nitude, in the flexure of the conftellation Errpanus. 

ARGHAN, in Geography. See Racian. 

ARGIA, in Entomology, a {pecies of Paritro (Dan. Card. 
Gmel.) The wings are rounded, entire, and white ; tip of 
the anterior pair black. This is a native of Sierra Leona in 
Africa ; and is figured by Cramer under the name of Caffopea. 

There is a large brown fpot near the apex of the anterior 
wings beneath; and the inner margin is befet with long, 
fafciculated, ere&, white hairs. Fabricius, &c. 

Arcia, in Geography, a town of Arabia Deferta, 200 
miles S.S. E. of Ana. This is alfo the name of one of the 
three principalities into which Arabia Deferta is divided. 

ARGIADES, in Lnatomology, a fpecies of Paritio 
(Pkb. Rural. Gmel.) The wings are entire, and blue, with 
a blackifh margin; beneath, the colour is a brownifh-grey, 
with alunar mark, and two rows of ocellated dots. Tabri- 
cius.—This infe& inhabits Saxony. 

ARGIE Infule, in Ancient Geography, lands of Afia 
Minor, on the coalt of Caria. Pliny. 

ARGIANS. See Arcives, and Arcos. 

ARGIL. See Cray. 

ARrGIt native,—Alumine native, Fr. Reine Thonerde, Germ. 
Argilla pura. Werner.—This mineral (called alfo by fome 
Lac Lunz,) is of a {now white or yellowifh white colour. 
It is found in various fized kidney-form maffes; is amor- 
phous; and prefents a fine-grained earthy fraQure ; it dies 
when broken into indeterminate blunt cornered fragments. 
It is opaque, but when foaked in water acquires a degree 
of femitranfparency like gum tragacanth ; ftains the fingers, 
feels fomewhat meagre ; adheres flightly to the tongue, and 
exhales, when moiltencd, an earthy {mell. It is eafily broken, 
being almoft friable. Sp. gr. according to Bergman= 1,305 ; 
according to Gmelin 1,669. 

__ Native Argil is infufible per /e even at 166' Wedgewood. 
Tt is foluble in mineral acids fometimes with and fometimes 
without effervefcence, on account of a {mall proportion of 
carbonated lime with which it is often mixed. By the 
analyfes of Schreber and Frifchmann, it is alfo found to 
contain a few flight traces of iron and filex. It is faid, with 
little probability however, that this mineral has been pro- 
cured in Silefia, at Poliniere, and in Lombardy; the 
moft authentic fpecimens come from Halle in Saxony, 
being found in the garden belonging to the college there ; 
hence it has been fufpeéted to be an artificial produét, and 
the ftore of it is underftood to have been for fome years 
paft exhaufted. It is not made any ufe of. Widenmann, 
p- 355. Lenz. verfuch, &c. vol. i—Brochant, vol. i. Kir- 
wan, vol. i. 

ARGILA, in Ancient Geography, atown of Afia Minor, 
in Caria. Steph. Byz. 

ARGILETUM, the name of a fmall hil of Rome, 
between mount Aventin and che capitol. Numa ereéted on 
this hill the temple of Janus. 

ARGILIUS, a mountain of Egypt, near the Nile, fo 
called becaufe Jupiter carried thither the nymph Argea, and 
had a fon by her named Dionyfius. 

ARGILL, or Harcixr,in Ornithology, one of the fyno- 
nymous names of the Linnean Arpea dubia, and gigantic 
crane of Dr. Latham, being fo called by Ives, it. p. 183. 

ARGILLACEOUS, in Agriculture, fuch ground or 
foil as contains a large proportion of clayey matter in its 

‘compofition. Sce Sort. 
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Arcitziaceous marl, that fort of marl which contains 
much clay. Asa manure, this kind of marl is the molt 
proper for the fandy and light forts of foil. 

ArGitvaceous earth, Sce ALUMINE. 

Arcitiaceous /chiflus. See THONSCHIEFER. 

ARGILLITE of Kirwan. See THonscHirrer. 

ARGILLOCALCITE of Kirwan. See Maru. 

ARGILLY, in Geography, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of the Céte d’Or, and chief place of a canton, in 
the diftri& of Beaune, fifteen miles fouth of Dijon. 

ARGILUS, in Ancient Geography, a town of Thrace in 
the vicinity of Amphipolis, at the mouth of the river Stry- 
mon. Thucydides (I. iv. §. 103.) fays, that the Argilians 
were a colony of Andrians, éltablifhed in the neighbourhood 
of Amphipolis. 

ARGINA, or Arcyna, an ancient town of Greece in 
the country of the Ozolian Locrians. Pliny. 

ARGINUSA, Sce Arncenusez, 

ARGIOLUS, in Lntomology, a fpecies of Pariuio. 
(Picb. Rural. Gmel.) The wings are taillefs; above blue, 
with a black margin; beneath bluith, flightly dotted with 
black. This infe&t inhabits Europe. Linnzus, &c. 

ARGIPP#I, Arcipa#ans, in Ancient Geography, a 
people of Scythia, whofe language was different from that 
of the Scythians, though they refembled them in their drefs. 
They fubfifted not on the produce of the chafe, but on the 
fruit of a tree, called ‘ ponteia,”? of which, when mpe, 
they made a black and thick liquor, which they drank either 
clear or mixed with milk. Of the huiks they prepared a 
kind of cake which they reckoned nutritive. As they lodged 
both in fummer and winter under trees, they formed a co- 
vering to fhelter them. Such perfons, it is faid, were 
deemed facred, fo that they had no occafion for military 
weapons in their own defence; and fuch was their repu- 
tation for wifdom, that their neighbours referred difputes 
to their arbitration, and their abode ferved as an inviolable 
afylum. 

ARGIRA, a fmall fountain of Achaia, not far from 
Charadrus. 

ARGIRI, or, asit is called by Arrian, 4rgali, a town of 
India, on this fide of the Ganges. Ptolemy. 

ARGIRO Castro, in Geography, a town of European 
Turkey, in the province of Livadia, 26 miles north-welt of 
Lepanto. 

ARGISCH, a town of Wallachia, on the frontiers of 
Tranfylvania, § miles north of Helmanitat, and 8 fouth of 
Tergowitz. 

ARGISH, a town of Afiain Armenia, feated on the lake 
Vane) No lat.38" 3270 3. lone .43° 15" 

ARGITHAMNIA, in Botany, (from apyos, white, and 
Saunov, alittlefhrub.) Schreb.¢. 1418. Brown. 338. Swartz. 
Prodr. 39. 386. Juff. Clafs, moncecta tetrandria. Nat. Ord. 
Tricocce. Luphorbie, Jeff Gen. Char. male flowers. Cal. 
perianth four-leaved ; leaflets lanceolate, ere&t. Cor. petals 
four, lanceolate, ovate, ciliate, fhorter than the ca'yx ; nec- 
tary, four glands between the petals, roundifh, deprefled. 
Stam. filaments four, longer than the petals ; anthers fimple. 
Pif}. rudiments of a ftyle only. Female flowers in the fame 
raceme under the males. Ca/. perianth five-leaved, leaflets 
lanceolate. Cor. none, Pi/?. germ ovate, obfcurely triangular ; 
ftyles three, fpreading, half two-cleft, each of the clefts 
bifid; ftigmas lacerate. Is -. capfule tricoccous, three-celled, 
fix-valved. Sees folitary, roundifh. 

Eff. Gen. Char. male, Ca/. four-leaved, Cor. four-petalled. 
Female, Cal. five-leaved. Cor. none;  flyles dichotomous. 
Capf: tricoccous, with folitary feeds. 

Species 1, A. candicans. Swartz. This fhrub vifes about 
‘five fect high, covered with a whitifh bark; leaves at the ends 
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of the branches which they furround ; they are oval, ferrate, 
of a dark green, about one inch and a third in length, and 
an inch in breadth ; flowers axillary on fhort peduncles ; ca- 
lyx five-leaved; fttamens fix, greenifh. The leaves when 
bruifed are very odoriferous, A native of Jamaica, on a 
dry gravelly foil. 

ARGITHEA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Greece, 
the capital of Athamania, according to Livy. 

ARGIVES, a people of Greece, who inhabited that part 
of Peloponnefus called Ancoxis; which fee. 

ARGIZALA, or Acrisama, a town of Afia Minor, 
in Galatia. Ptolemy. 

ARGO, in Antiguity, a thip or veffel celebrated among 
the poets; being that wherein the Argenauts, of whom 
Jafon was the chief, made their expedition in queft of the 
golden fleece. 

This thip, according to Diodorus Siculus, Apollonius, 
Tzetzes, Servius, and many other writers, is faid to have 
Gerived its name from Argus or Argo, the perfon who, 
‘under the dire&tion of Minerva, conitruéted it; others have 
thought, that it was called Argo from the Greek word 
apyos, /zift. Some again have attributed its n-me to that 
of Arzos, the city in which it was built. Cicero cites, in 
his firtt Tufculan, two verfes from an ancient Latin poet, 
who afcribes the appellation of Argo to the Argives or 
Greeks who failed in it. Ovid, and many others, call it a 
facred fhip; and it was thus denominated, probably, becaufe 
Minerva was faid to have given inftrutions for building it, 
or becavfe it was partly conttruGted of fome facred timber 
from the grove of Dodona, which was facred to Jupiter 
‘Tomarius, and which iffued out oracles. 

‘ Authors generally reprefent this fhip as a long veffel, re- 
fembling the modern galleys, and furnifhed with 30 benches 
of rowers. [t could not, however, be of any great bulk, if 
the ancient tradition be true, which reports, that the Argo- 
nauts were able to carry it on their backs from the Danube 
to the Adriatic fea. However this be, Jafon, it is faid, 
happily accomplifhed his enterprife ; and confecrated the 
fhip Argo to Neptune; or, as others fay, to Minerva, in 
the ilthmus of Corinth ; where, they add, it did not remain 
Jong before it was tranflated into heaven, and made a con- 
ftellation. For an account of this enterprife, and of the 
perions concerned in it, fee ArGonavuTic expedition, and 
ARGONAUTS. 

Arco Navis, or the Ship, in Afronomy, is a confteliation 
of fixed ftars in the fouthern hemifphere, whofe ftars, in 
Prolemy’s catalogue, are 45; in Tycho’s, rr; in the Bri- 
tannic catalogue, and Sharp’s Appendix, 64. 

ARrGo, in Conchology, a {pecies of ARGONAUTA that is 
diftinguifhed from others of the fame genus, by having the 
flat kcel of the fhell lightly toothed along the ridges on each 
fide; or, as Linnzus exprefies it, “ carina utrinque fub- 
dentata,”” keel fubdentated on each fide. This is nautilus 
tenuis of Rumpfius, cymbium of Gualteri and Teffin, nautilus 
Jubcatus of Klein, nautilus papyraceus of Argenville, and 
paper-nautilus, failor—fbell, or Sailing-fbell, of Englith colle&tors. 

The animal inhabitant .of this fhell, as the generic cha- 
ra¢ter of the argonauta implies, is either a Sepia or a clio; 
moit probably the former ; and its appearance and manners 
of life are fo fingular and interefting, that they did not 
efcape the notice of fome of the earlieft writers on natural 
hittory with whom the moderns are acquainted. It is a 
native of the Mediterranean and Indian feas, and is fuppofed 
to have taught mankind the ufe of fails, and the art of navi- 

ation in the infant ftate of fociety ; our admired poet al- 

des to this opinion inthe following well-known lines in the 
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« Learn of the little nautilus to fal, 
Spread the thin oar, and catch the driving gale.’ 


When this creature intends to fail, it difcharges a quan- 
tity of water, by which its fpecific gravity is made lefs 
than the fea-water in which it lives, and riling immcdiately 
to the furface, ereéts its arms, and expands a membrane be- 
tween them, by means of which it is driven before the wind 
like a veffel under fail; at the fame time that two of its arms 
which hang over the fides of the fhell, ferve for oars and 
rudder, as occafion may require. In this manner it is not 
unfrequently feen by navigators {porting upon the furface of 
the water in calm weather; but the moment a florm rifes, 
or that any thing difturbs them, they lower the fail, draw 
their arms into the fhell, and taking in as much of the fea- 
water as will fink them, defcend direétly to the bottom. 
Pliny, H.N. ix. 29, &c. 

ARGOB, in Ancient Geography, a diftri& of Falcttine, 
belonging to the half tribe of Manaffeh, in the country of 
Bafhan, one of the mot fruitful on the other fide of Jordan. 
In this diltri& were 60 cities, called Havoth Jair, which 
had high walls and ftrong gates.—Alfo, the capital of this 
diftri&, (Deut. iii. 4. 14. 1 Kings, iv. 13.) which, according 
to Eufebius, was 15 miles welt from Gerafa. This is pro- 
bably the fame with Ragab or Ragaba, mentioned by Jofe- 
phus, and in the Mifhna.—4rgod was allo a place in Samaria, 
near the royal palace, where Pckah, the fon of Remaliah, 
aflaffinated Pekahiah, the fon of Menahem, king of Ifrael. 
2 Kings, xv. 25. 

ARGODA, or Arcuum, atown in the interior of the 
Tauric Cherfonefus, to the fouth of Portacra. Ptolemy. 

ARGOENUS Mons, a mountain of Afia, towards 
N. lat. 38° 20! north of mount Taurus. 

ARGOL, in Chemifiry, the fame with Tartar. 

Arcou. Sce Arcuit. 

ArGoL, in Geography, atown of France, in the depart- 
ment of Finilterre, and chief place of a canton in the difti& 
of Chateaulin, two leagnes north weft of Chateaulin. 

ARGOLI, Anprew, in Biography, an Italian mathe- 
matician, was born at Tagliacozzo, in the kingdom of 
Naples, whence he removed to Venice. Here his merit 
was acknowledged, and he was appointed profeflor of ma- 
thematics in the univerfity of Padua; and in 1636 diftin- 
guifhed by the title of chevalier. He died in 1657, and left 
a treatife ‘ De dicbus criticis,” printed in 1652, 4to.; and 
«* Ephemerides,” from 1620 to 1700, 4 vol. in 4to. Nouv. 
Di&. Hittor. z 

ARGOLIC Sra, in Ancient Geography, a name given by 
fome writers to part, and by others to the whole of the 
ZEGEAN Sea. 

Axcotrc Bay, now the gulf of Napoli, was formed by a 
part of the fea that intercepted the peninfula called Argolis 
on the fouth-eaft, and Laconia on the weft. In this bay 
Pliny places the following iflands: Pityufa, Irine, Ephyrey. 
Tiparenus, Aperopia, Colonis, Arifteria, and Calauria. 

ARGOLIS, fo called from an ancient prince whofe name 
was Argos, one of the fix diftrits of the Peloponnefus, 
fituate on its north-eaft fide, was bounded by Achaia on. 
the north, Arcadia on the weft, Laconia and the Argolic- 
gulf on the fouth, and the /Zgean fea on the eait. The 
ancient limits are. not clearly afcertained; but it was much, 
enlarged by fome of its monarchs, fo that it extended from. 
eaft to welt about 70 miles; and from north to fouth, from 
374° to 38° 20’ N lat. or about 50 miles. This. province. 
is peculiarly interefting to the Grecian antiquarian and hifto- 
rian, becaufe it was the cradle of the Greeks, fince it firt. 
received the foreign colonies by whom they were civilized. 
It became the theatre of moft of the events recorded in the 
early annals of Greece. Here flourifhed Inachus, who. 

gave: 
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gave his mame to the river which waters the territory of 
Argos: its other rivers were Charadrus, _Eratinus, and 
Phryxus: there alfo lived Danaus, Hypermneftra, Lyn- 
ceus, Alcmzon, Perfeus, Amphitryon, Pelops, Atreus, 
Thyeltes, Agamemnon, and many other celebrated heroes 
and heroines. This province contained the cities of Argos, 
Nemea, Mycenz, Nauplia, Trezené, and Epidaurus. The 
kingdom of Argos was founded, according to Eufcbius, 
yoko years before the firlt Olympiad, or 1556 years before 
Chrift, by Inachus, and continued under the name of the 
Argolic kingdom till the reign of Acrifius, the fourteenth 
king, who transferred the feat of it to Mycene about the 
ear 512 from its foundation ; from which time that part of 
it was called the kingdom of Mycenz till the diffotution, 
when the Heraclidz made themfelves matters of this and of 
the whole peninfula, after it had ftood upwards of 754 
years under the government of twenty-one monarchs. ‘Ihe 
Argolic kingdom, properly fo called, retained lkewife its 
own kings after this divifion, until the Heraclidx, who 
divided the peninfula of Peloponnefus into three kingdoms. 
That of Argos had not continued above 40 years, before 
Maltas, their lait king, having made an effort to recover the 
royal prerogative, loft both his kingdom and life. At the 
‘period which Homer ( Iliad, lib. ii. v. 5.59 to 580) celebrates, 
Argolis appears to have been governed by two dynatties, of 
which the one reigned at Argos, and the other at Mycenz ; 
and the refpedtive princes were Diomede and Agamemnon. 
The king of Mycenz was at that time the molt powerful 
chieftain not only in Argolis, but in the whole of Greece. 
The misfortunes of the family of Agamemnon foon led to 
the humiliation of Mycenez. Argos became pre-eminent in 
the diitri& of Argolis, and the Argives, inhabitants of 
Argos and its dependencies, during the hiftoric ages of 
Greece, occupy the moft prominent part of their fection of 
the peninfula. 

In their domeflic inftitutions, the Argives, in common 
with other Grecian flates, were firlt governed by limited 
kings, and afterwards their princes having attempted to be- 
come abfolute, they eftablifhed a republican form of go- 
vernment. In a maritime fituation, and having eafy accefs 
to the growing refinements of Afia Minor, of Corinth, and 


of Athens, the Argives fuccefsfully cultivated commerce’ 


and the arts; and though they did not negle& rural occu- 
pations, they were much lefs exclufively addicted to pattu- 
rage and agriculture than their inland neighbours of Arca- 
dia. The acceffibility of their country, and their vicinity 
to the heroic and afpiring Spartans, exercifed their courage 
in contefts of defence, while their own ambition impelled 
them to offence and aggreffion. 

About a century before the firft Perfian invafion, the Ar- 
gives manifefted a defire and intention to reduce and com- 
mand the inferior towns of the province. The infolence of 
the capital provoked the indignation of the country. My- 
cenz, Trezené, Epidaurus, and other places of lefs note, 
were often conquered, but never thoroughly fubdued. In- 
tere(t taught them to unite, and union enabled them to fet 
at defiance the power ot Argos, by which they were 
branded as rebellious, and which they reproached as tyran- 
nical. Having many contefts with the Spartans, with various 
fuccefs, they, about the time of Creefus, received a decilive 
defeat (Herodotus, Clio), which depriving them of the 
valuable territory of Thyrfa, afleGed their interef{ much, 
but operating on the high {pirit of Grecian heroifm, at- 
fe&ted their fenfibility more. They had hitherto, like molt 
of the Greeks, adorned their long hair to encreafe the 
gracefulnefs of manly beauty, and to render their appear- 
ance more terrrible to their enemies. But in remembrance 
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of this difafter, they fhaved their heads, deprived the Ar- 
give women of their golden ornaments, and bound them~ 
{elves by a dreadful imprecation never more to aflume their 
wonted appearance until they had recovered poffeffion of 
Thyrfa. Although they were not able to recover this ter- 
ritory from the Spartans, now the moft potent flate of 
Greece, the Argives continued to be the fecond power in 
the Peloponnefus. But having, from jealoufy of the 
Spartans, declined to participate in the defence of Greece 
againft Perfia, the Argives fell into the difrepute which 
never fails to overtake thofe that from inteftine differences 
and felfifh rivalry withhold the efforts of patriotifm, when 
required to repel an invading enemy. As deferters of the 
common caufe, the Argives incurred the hatred and con- 
tempt of their public-{pirited neighbours. Mycenz, Epi- 
daurus and Trazené, which formed refpeGively the greateft 
ftrength and ornament of the Argive territory, threw off 
the yoke of a capital which for allegiance did not afford 
protection, and other towns of lefs importance obeyed the 
fummons to liberty and independence. he infurgents 
itrengthened themfelves by foreign alliance, and renounced 
the authority to which they had fo long fubmitted. By 
divifien, inteftine war, and the devaftation of the province, 
they paid the price of their bafenefs or folly, and left to 
potterity an awful leffon of the impolicy of obftinacy and fepa- 
ration, where common intereft demands energy and concert. 

If the Argives fuffered by ina€tion when duty and intereft 
called for activity, they did not rafhly fall into the oppofite 
extreme of embroiling themfelves in the quarrels of 
their neighbours, when thefe were not likely to affe& 
their intereft or fecurity. During the firft years of the Pe- 
loponnefian war, they kept aloof from the conteft, and em< 
ployed themfelves in repairing the evils of the late diffenfion ¢ 
but finding the Spartans likely to attain a pre-eminence that 
mult be dangerous if not fatal to neighbouring ftates, 
they formed a defenfive confederacy, which taking its name 
from its chief promoters, was called the Argive alliance. 
Soon after, however, deviating from the prudent principle of 
the confederation, they at the inftance of Alcibiades became 
aggreflors, broke the amnefty withthe Spartans, and brought 
upon themfelves the punifhment of precipitate injuftice. The 
Spartans taking the field, ravaged the country ; internal tu< 
mult co-operated with foreign holtility in diftrefling the un- 
fteady Argives, and compelled them to feek again in peace 
and juftice the recovery of thofe bleffings which they had loft 
by war and rapacity. 

When the Spartans, by the complete difcomfiture of 
Athens, became predominant over Greece, remote ag well 
as adjacent, it would have been madnefs in the conterminous 
Argives to have quettioned their fupremacy, or to have 
provoked the anger of a power which could now overwhelm 
them in deftruction.. They therefore acquiefced in a fuperi- 
ority which their oppefition could not have deltroyed. But 
when the imperious infolence of victorious Sparta excited 
general refentment, the Argives were among the firft to 
join in a confederacy for reprefling the ambition of Sparta, 
and reftoring the independence of Greece. ‘The policy of 
Antalcidas procured the eftablifhment of a peace, wherein, 
by ignominious facrifices to the ambition of Perfia, Sparta 
was able to retain a great part of her influence over her 
neighbours. Her exercife of her dominion, however, did 
not peculiarly affeét Argos ; and it was referved for another 
ftate finally to humble the Spartan power. But the battle, 
of Leuétra had no fooner relieved the Argives from their 
bb of the Spartans, than inteltine diffenfions again broke 

orth. 

The great defeét of the Grecian republics was the want of 
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an efficient control, which fhould at once mingle liberty and 
order, and allowing to each clafs and individual all the power 
that was neceflary for promoting public and private good, 
fhould reftrain both tyranny and licentioufiefs. Hence there 
were frequent contentions between theariltocratical anddemo- 
cratical parties, not rarely leading to fedition and convulfion, 
The Athenians being the chief patrons of democracy, and 
the Spartans of arittocracy, the relative power of thefe 
parties, and other republics, was flrongly affeCled by the 
preponderance of Athens, or of Sparta, Lacedemon being 
humiliated by Epaminondas, the influence of ariltocracy 
was weakened throughout Greece; and the nobles in 
many places were flain or driven into exile. At Argos, 
more than two thovfand of the arillocratical party were 
killed. The Argives now joined the Thebans againit the 
Spartans, and were inftrumental in raifing Thebes to a pitch 
of power which might have been dangerous to the inde- 
pendence of Argos, and of all Greece, had not the death 
of their conf{ummate general dried up the fource from 
which Theban profperity and greatnefs flowed. 

The Peloponnefus being now freed from fears of the La- 
cedemonians, the Thebans being in a ftate of Janguor after 
their late and extraordinary efforts, and the Athenians im- 
merfed in pleafure and luxurious indolence, fouthern 
Greece was for feveral years quiet, and the Argives 
are rarely mentioned in hiftory. But Sparta having reco- 
vered a part of her former power, refumed her pretenfions 
to the direStion of the Peloponnefus. The Argives formed 
with Arcadia and Meffenia a league for maintaining their 
refpeGtive independence: with fatal impolicy they called in 
Philip of Macedon, who overcame the Spartans. But a no- 
minal auxiliary proved a real mafter; the Argives now 
fhared the fate of the other Grecian ftates, and became a 
dependency of Macedon. See Arcos. 

ARGONAUTA, in Conchology, the name of one of the 
Linnzan genera, the character of which is thus defined : ani- 
mal a fepia or clio; fhell univalve, fpiral, involuted, mem- 
branaceous, and containing only one cell. ‘The fpecies of 
this genus are few. Gmelin deferibes five, viz. argo, vi- 
areus, cymbium, cornu, and ardica ; which fee. 

ARGONAUTIC, in Ancient Hiffory, denotes fome- 
thing belonging to the Argonauts. The Argonautic ex- 
pedition is one of the moft memorable tranfactions of anti- 
quity ; and references to it are interfperfed in moft of the 
writings of the ancients. By the Greek writers, who have 
tran{mitted complete hiftories of this event, we are informed 
that the intention of this armament was to bring back a 
golden fleece, which was detained by ARetes king of Colchis, 
It was the fleece of that ram on which Phrixus and Helle 
fled to avoid the anger of Ino. Upon hisarrival at Col- 
chis, Phrixus facrificed it to Mars, in whofe temple it was 
fufpended. This fable has been thus explained: Phrixus 
flying with his fifter Helle from the rae of their itepmother 
Ino, the daughter of Cadmus, went on board a fhip, 
whofe enfign was a golden ram, and failed to Colchis. 
Helle was drowned by the way in that fea, which from her 
was called the Hellefpont, now the Dardanelles. This, it 
is faid, was the ground of the poetical fable, that a ram 
with 2 golden fleece {wam away with them to Colchis ; and 
that the Argonauts undertook their famous expedition in 
order to regain that fleece. 

After an interval of fome years, Pelias, king of Iolcus, 
commiffioned Jafon, fon of his brother AZ fon, to go and re- 
cover this precious fleece. For this purpofe a fhip was 
built at Pagafe, a city not far from mount Pelion in Thef- 
faly. It was the firlt that was ever attempted ; and the 
merit of the performance is afcribed to Argus, who was 
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inflrn@ed by Minerva, or divine wifdom, This thip, called 


Argo, was built partly with: fome facred timbers from the 
grove of Dodena, facred to Jupiter ‘Vomarius ; and on this 
account it is faid to have been oracular, and to have given 
verbal refponfes ; which hillory is beautifully defcribed by 
Claudian, De Bello Getico, v. 16. 
“ Argois trabibus jaiant fudalle Minervam : 

Nee nemoris tantam vinxifle carentia fenfu 

Robora ; fed, cwfo ‘Vomari Jovis ature luco, 

Arbore prafag 4 tabulas animafle loquaces.” 
As foon as this facred machine was completed, a fele& band 
of heroes, the prime of their age and country, confulted to- 
gether and engaged in this honourable enterprife. Among 
thefe Jafon was the chief by ‘whom the others were 
fummoned and colleéted. Chiron, or, as others fay, Mu- 
feus, framed for their ufe a delineation of the heavens, and 
conftructed the firlt fphere, on which the ftars were formed 
into afteri{ms for the benefit of the Argonauts, that they 
might be the better able to conduét themfelves in their pe- 
rilous voyage. ‘The heroes being all aflembled, waited for 
the rifing of the Pleiades, at which feafon they fet fail. 
The general account of their rout is, that they coafted Ma- 
cedonia, and proceeded to Thrace, where Hercules engaged 
with the giants, as he is fuppofed to have alfo done in feveral 
other places. They vilited Lemnos and Cyzicus, and from 
thence came to the Bofphorus. Here were two rocks called. 
the Cyanean, and alfo the Symplegades, which ufed to. 
clafh together with a mighty noife, and intercept whatever 
was pafling. The Argonauts let fly a dove, that they 
might difcover by her fate if there were a poffibility of 
efcaping. ‘lhe dove made its way, with fome difficulty ; 
and encouraged by this omen, the heroes pufhed forward,. 
and with the affiftlance of Minerva, efeaped. After many 
adventures, which the poets have defcribed in a manner 
wonderfully pleafing, they arrived at the Phafis, which was 
the chief river of Colchis. Immediately addrefling /etes, 
and informing him concerning the caufe of their vilit, they 
demanded a reftitution of the fleece.. The king was exaf- 
perated at their claim, and refufed to give up the objeé in 
view, but upon fuch terms as feemed impraéticable. Jafon,. 
however, accepted of the conditions; and after having en- 
gagedin many labours, and, by the help of Medea, foothed. 
a fleeplefs dragon which guarded the fleece, ne at laft 
brought off the prize. This being happily effeéted, he re- 
tired privately to his fhip, and immediately fet fail, at the 
fame time bringing away Medea, the king’s daughter. As 
foon as /Eetes was apprifed of their flight, he fitted out. 
fome fhips to perfue them, and arriving at the Thracian 
Bofphorus, took pofleffion of that pafs. ‘The Argonauts, 
having their retreat prevented, returned by another rout, 
which writers have differently reprefented. The author of the 
Orphic Argonavtics makes them pafs up the Phafis towards 
the Mzotis, and from thence, through the heart of Europey. 
to the Cronian fea, or Baltic ; and then to the Britifh feas 
and the Atlantic ; and afterwards, by Gades and the Medi- 
terranean, home. Timagetus fays, they proceeded north- 
ward to the fame feas, by the Ifter. ‘Timeus traces their 
rout to the fountains of the Tanais, through the Palus Me- 
otis ; thence, through Scythia and Sarmatia, to the Cronian 
feas ; and from thence, by the Atlantic, home. Hefiod and 
Antimachus condué& them by the Southern ocean to Libya, 
and thence over land to the Mediterranean. Hecateus Mi- 
lefius fuppofed that they went up the Phatis, and turning 
fouth over the great continent of Afia, arrived at the Indian 
ocean ; and thence proceeded to the Nile in Egypt, whence ~ 
they made their progrefs regularly home. Valerius Flaccus 
copies Apollonius Rhodius, and purfues their courfe " pe 
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Ifer, and by an arm of that river ta the Eridanus, and 
thenee to the Rhone, and afterwards to Libya, Crete, and 
other places. Pindar condu&is them by the Indian ocean. 
Diodorus Siculus brings them back by the fame way as they 
went out. Upon their arrival in Greece, they offered facri- 
fices to the gods, and confecrated their {hip to Neptune. 
Although the object of this expedition has been differ- 
ently ftated, and the account of it has been intermixed 
with many poetical fables, the reality of it has been gene- 
rally admitted both by ancient and modern writers. Among 
the moft eminent ancient writers who admitted it as an hif- 
torical truth, were Herodotus, Diodorus, and Strabo, and 
with them every Grecian mythologift; and among the 
fathers, Clemens, Eufebius, and Syncellus. Among the 
moderns, the principal are, Scaliger and Petavius; and of 
our country, Archbifhop Ufher, Cumberland, Dr. Jackfon, 
and fir Ifaac Newton. The learned Bryant (Anc. My- 
thol. vol. 2. p. 484, &c.) rejedts the hiltory of the Argo- 
nautic expedition as a Grecian fable. The Grecians, he fays, 
have applied to themfelves an ancient hiftory to which they 
had no relation; and as the real purport of it was totally 
hid from them, they have, by their colouring and new-mo- 
delling what they did not underftand, run themfelves into a 
rer abfurdities. He alleges the inconfiftencies and 
contradiétions of the different writers, who have given an 
account of this expedition. They differ as to the number 
of perfons concerned in it; and yet, allowing the higheft 
eftimate, they were too few to have achieved what they 
are faid to have performed. After many adventures, and 
long migrations in different parts, the Argonauts are faid 
to have returned to Iolcus, and to have accomplifhed all 
their peregrinations in four, or, as fome {tate it, im two 
months. ‘ Js it poffible,’’ fays Bryant, ‘ for fifty perfons, 
or ten times fifty, to have performed fuch mighty opera- 


tions in this term, or indeed at any rate to have performed _ 


them? They are faid to have built temples, . founded cities, 
-and to have paffed over vaft continents, and through feas 
unknown; and all this in an open boat, which they dragged 
ever mountains, and often carried for leagues upon their 
fhoulders.”? Befides, the zra of the expedition cannot be 
fettled without running into many difficulties, from the ge- 
nealogy and ages of the perfons fpoken of. Some make 
the event ninety years, others feventy-nine, others only forty 
years before the xra of Troy. Writers have alfo differed 
as to the place whither the expedition was directed, the 
builder of the fhip, and various other circumftances minutely 
recited by this learned writer. According to him, the my- 
thology and alfo the rites of Greece were borrowed from 
Egypt ; and they were founded upon ancient hittories, 
which had been tranfmitted in hieroglyphical reprefentations. 
Thefe by length of time became obfcure; and the fign was 
taken for the reality, and accordingly explained. In the 
account of Argo, he fays, we have undeniably the hiftory 
of a facred fhip, the firft that was ever conftructed. This 
was no other than the ark, called by the Greeks ‘* Argus” 
and ** Arcas,” originally framed by divine wifdom. As the 
hiftory of the Argo related to an ancient event which the 
Egyptians commemorated with great reverence, the deline- 
ation of it in the {phere was intended as a lafting memorial of 
@ wonderful deliverance ; on which account one of the bnght- 
eft ftars in the fouthern hemifphere is reprefented upon the 
rudder of the fhip. The ftar was called by the Egyptians 
« Canobus,” which was one of the titles of their chicf 
deity, and regarded under this denomination as the parti- 
cular god of mariners. The ftar of this deity was put upon 
the rudder of the Argo to fhew, that providence was its 
guide. According to this writer, all the miftakes in this 
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curious piece of mythology arofe from hence, that the Ar- 
kites, who came into Greece, fettled in many parts, but 
efpecially in Argolis and Theffalia, where they introduced 
their rites and worfhip; and the feveral cireumitances of the 
Argonautic hiftory atlord wonderful evidence of the Ar- 
kites aud their rites. The Greciais took the hiftory to 
themfelves; and in confequence of this aflumption, where- 
ever they heard that any people under the title of Arcades, 
or Argei, fettled, they fuppofed that there Argo had been. 
Hence they made it to pafs not only through the moft di- 
ftant feas, but over hills and mountains, and through the 
midit of both Europe and Afia. They fent their heroes to 
Colchis, merely becaufe fome of their family had fettled 
there. Jafon, fays Bryant, who was elteemed the chief in 
all the Argonautic adventures, was a feigned perfonage 
made out of a facred title of the Arkite god, the fame as 
Arcas, Argus, Inachus, and Prometheus ; and the temples 
faid to be built by him were fuch as were ereéted to his ho- 
nour. Many of thefe were in Armenia, the region of the 
molt ancient Minyz, who were the worfhippers of the lunar 
deity Menes; and particularly in the vicinity of Mount La- 
ris, where the ark really refted, and where the memorials of 
the deiuge were religioufly obferved. 

Among thofe writers who have allowed the reality of the 
Argonautic expedition, very different .opinions have been 
entertained concerning its obje@t and defign. Diodorus Si- 
culus fuppofes that the golden fleece denoted the flin 
of a fheep facrificed by Phrixus, and guarded with care, 
from an apprehenfion that, according to an ancient oracle, 
the king of Colchis would be killed by the perfon who fuc- 
ceeded in taking it away. Strabo and Juftin fuppofed that 
Colchis, a country lying between the Euxine fea and Iberia, 
and now called Mingrelia, had confiderable mines of gold, 
which gave rife to the fable of the fleece. Thefe mines 
were apprehended by certain mythologifts to have been conti- 
guous to fome of thofe torrents which fall from the neigh- 
bourhood of mount Caucafus, and to have brought down 
with them great quantities of gold duft, which the inhabit- 
ants faved by fetting fleeces of wool acrofs the narrow paf- 
fages of thofe currents. ‘This account was afterwards dif- 
guifed by the fabulous poets after their manner, and embel- 
hfhed with the ftories of dragons, brazen bulls, dreadful 
feas, dangerous paflages, and many fuch perils and infur- 
mountable difficulties as commonly attend the too eager 
fearch after that pernicious, though fo much defired, metal. 
Pliny and Varro afcribe this voyage to the wifh of fome 
Greek merchants to get poffeffion of the fine wool of Col- 
chis. ‘The account which Suidas gives of the golden fleece, 
namely, that it was a parchment book made of fheep’s fkin, 
and in which was written the whole fecret of tranfmuting 
all metals into gold, fearcely deferves mention. 

Sir Ilaac Newton, in his Chronology, (apud oper. tom. v. 
p- 79. ed. Horfley), thinks that the Argonautic expedition 
was an embafly fent by the Greeks, during the inteftine di- 
vifions of Egypt, in the reign of Amenophis or Memnon, 
to perfuade the nations upon the fea-coafts of the Euxine 
and Mediterranean feas, to take the opportunity of Ameno- 
phis’s ttay in Ethiopia, for revolting from Egypt, fhaking 
off the yoke laid upon them by Sefoftris, and fetting up for 
themfelves, as the Libyans, Ethiopians, and Jews had done’ 
before; and fetching the golden fleece: was only a pretence 
to cover their true defign. 

The following judicious and fatisfa&tory account of the 
Argonautic expedition, and its effects, is given by Dr. Gil- 
lies, in his ‘* Hiftory of Greece.”? The northern diftri€ts of 
Theflaly being peculiarly expofed to the dangerous fury of- 
invaders, the petty princes of that province entered beri: 

confe- 
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confederacy for their mutual defence. They affembled in 
{pring and autumn at Thermopylae, a place afterwards fo il- 
lu(trious, and then governed by Amphiétyon, a defcendant 
of Deucalion, whole name is immortalized in the Amphic- 
tyonic council, ‘The advantages which the confederates de- 
rived from this meafure, were foon perceived by their neigh- 
bours. The central ftates gradually acceded to their alli- 
ance; and, about the middle of the fourteenth century be- 
fore Chrift, Acrilius king of Argos, and other princes of 
the Peloponnefus, were allowed to fhare the benefits and fe- 
curity of this ufeful affociation. 

After this event, the Amphi€tyons appear to have long 
contined themfelves to the original purpofe of their intfli- 
tution. The ttates, whofe meafures were direGted by this 
affembly, found fufficient occupation in defending their own 
territories ; and near a century elaped, before they under- 
took, by common confent, any dillant expedition. But it 
was not to be expected that their reftlefs activity could 
be always exhautted in defenfive war. The eftablifhment of 
the Amphi€yons brought together the chiefs moft diitin- 
guilhed by birth and bravery. Glory and emulation prompt- 
ed them to arms, and revenge directed thofe arms againft the 
barbarians. Jafon, Admetus, and other chieftains of Thef- 
faly, having equipped a {mall fleet in the neighbouring: har- 
bour of Tolcus, and particularly the fhip Argo, of fuperior 
fize and conilru@ion to any before known, were animated 
with a defire to vilit foreign lands, to plant colonies in thofe 
parts of them that appeared mott delightful, and to retort on 
their inhabitants the injuries which Greece had fuffered from 
ftrangers. The princes of the north having proclaimed this 
fpirited defign over the central and fouthern provinces, the 
itandard of enterprife and glory was {peedily furrounded by 
the flower of the Grecian youth, who eagerly embraced this 
honourable opportunity to fignalize their manly valour. 
Peleus, Tydeus, Telamon, and, in general, the fathers of 
thofe heroic chiefs, who, in the fucceeding age, fhone with 
diftinguifhed luftre in the plains of Troy, are numbered 
among the leaders of the Argonauts. ‘They were accom- 
panied by the chofen warriors, and by the venerable pro- 
phets, of their refpetive tribes; by an Efculapius, the ad- 
mired father of the healing art, and by the divine Orpheus, 
whofe fublime genius was worthy to celebrate the amazing 
feries of their adventures. 

Thefe adventures, however, have been too much adorned 
by the graces of poetry, to be the proper fubjeéts of hiltorical 
compolition. The defigns of the Argonauts are veiled under 
the allegorical, or at leaft doubtful, phrafe, « of carrying 
off the golden fleece ;”? which, though eafily explained, if we 
admit the report that the habitants of the ealtern banks of 
the Euxine extended fleeces of wool, in order to colle& the 
golden particles which were carried down by the torrents 
from mount Caucafus, is yet defcribed in fuch various lan- 
guage by ancient writers, that almoll every modern who 
examines the fubjeét, thinks himfelf entitled to offer, by 
way of explanation, fome new conje&ture of his own. But, 
in oppofition to the molt approved of thefe conjectures, we 
may venture to affirm, that the voyage to Colchis was not 
undertaken with a view to eftablifh extenfive plans of com- 
merce, or to {earch for mines of gold, far lefs to learn the 
imaginary art of converting other fubftances into that pre- 
cious metal ; all fuch motives fuppofing a degree of fpecu- 
lation and refinement unknown in that age to the gallant 
but uninftru&ed youth of Theflaly. The real obje& of the 
expedition may be difcovered by its confequences. The 
Argonauts fousht, conquered, and plundered ; they fettled 
a colony on the thores of the Euxine; and carried into 
Greece a daughter of the king of Colchis, the celebrated 
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Medea, a princefs of Egyptian extraQion, whofe crimes and 
enchantments are condemned to eternal infamy in the immor- 
tal lines of Euripides. 

Notwithflanding many romantic fictions that disfigure 
the ftory of the Argonauts, their undertaking appears to 
have been attended with a confiderable and a happy effect 
on the manners and charaéter of the Greeks. From the 
cera of this celebrated expedition, we may difcover not only 
a more daring aud more enlarged f{pirit of enterprife, but a 
more decifive and rapid progrefs towards civilization and 
humanity. ‘The fullen and unfociable chiefs, whofe ac- 
quaintance with each other molt commonly arofe from aés 
of mutual hoftility, hitherto gave full feope to the fanguinary 
paffions which characterife barbarians. Strength and cou- 
rage were almoft the only qualities which they admired : 
they fought and plundered at the head of their refpective 
tribes, while the inhabitants of the neighbouring diltriéts 
were regarded as fit objeéts only to excite their rage, and 
gratify their rapacity. But thefe gloomy warriors, having 
exerted their joint valour in a remote expedition, learned the 
neceflity of acquiring more amiable virtues, as well as of 
adopting more liberal notions of the public intereft, if they 
pretended to deferve the efteem of their equals. Militar 
courage and adédrefs might alone procure them the refed 
of their immediate followers, fince the fafety of the little 
community often depended on the warlike abilities of the 
chieftain ; but when feveral tribes had combined in a com- 
mon enterprife, there was lefs dependence on the prowefs of 
any fingle leader. Emulation and intereft naturally ren- 
dered all thefe leaders as jealous of each other, as defirous 
of the public applanfe ; and, in order to acquire this ap- 
plaufe, it was neceflary to brighten the luftre of martial 
{pirit by the more valuable virtues of juftice and humanity. 

The Argonautic éxpedition is one of the greateft epochas 
or periods of hiltory, which fir Ifaac Newton endeavours to 
fettle, and from thence to reétify the ancient chronology. 
This he fhews, by feveral authorities, to have been one 
generation, or about 3o years, earlier than the taking of 
Troy, and about 43 years later than the death of Solomon. 
Blair refers this expedition to the year 1263 before Chrift, 
or 79 years betore the taking of Troy. Playfair places it 
41 or 42 years before this event, or in the year 1225 before 
Chrift. For an account of the Newtonian fyftem, of the 
arguments in its favour, and of the objections that have 
been urged againft it; fee CHRONOLOGY. 

ARGONAUTICA, in Literary Hiflory, denotes poems 
on the fubjc@ and expedition of the ArGonauts. We 
have the Argonautics of Orpheus, in epic verfe, publifhed 
by H. Stephens; the Argonauticon of Valerius Flaccus, in 
cight books of Latin heroics, in imitation of Apollonius, 
with refpeét to which Burman obferves, that the imitator 
has often furpaffed the original; the Argonautics of Apol- 
lonius Rhodius, an heroic poem, confifting of four books, 
* opus.’”? as QuinGtilian calls it, ** non contemnendum.” 

ARGONAUTS, in Antiquity, a company of fifty-one, 
according to Valerius Flaccus, or, according to Apollonius 
Rhodius, forty-four heroes, who embarked along with Jafon 
in the fhip Argo, for Colchis, with a defign to obtain a 
golden fleece. ; 

Hercules, Thefeus, Caftors Orpheus, &c. were of the 
number of the Argonauts. . 

Arconauts of St. Nicholas, was the name of a military 
order, inftituted by Charles III. king of Naples, in the 
year 1382, for the advancement of navigation, or, as fome 
fay, merely for preferving amity among the nobles. 

They wore a collar of fhells, inclofed in a filver crefcent, 
whence hung a fhip, with this device, ‘* Non credo tem- 

pori, 
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‘pori,” “ I do not truft time.” Hence thefe Argonaut 
knights came to be called knights of the fhell. They re- 
ceived the order of St. Bafil archbifhop of Naples; and held 
their aflemblies in the church of St. Nicholas, their patron. 

ARGONNE, in Geography, a country of France, before 
the revolution, about 20 leagues in length, between the 
Meufe, the Marne, and the Aifne ; of which the capital was 
St. Menehold. 

ARGOON. See Arcun. 

ARGOPHYLLUM, in Botany (Apyos and v2.20, white- 
leaf; the leaves being of a glofly whitenefs bencath). 
Forfter. g. 15. Supp. p. 22. Schreb. 393. Juff. 161. Clals, 

pentandria monogynia. Nat. Ord. Erice. Jul. Gen. Char. 
Cal. perianth fhort, quinquefid ; divifions fharp. Cor. petals 
five, lanceolate, {preading, three times greater than the 
calyx; netary five angled, pyramidal, open at the top, con- 
fiftmg of many converging papillas, connate at the bafe. 
Stam. filaments five, fubulate, inferted into the receptacie, 
fhorter than the neétary; anthers ovate. Pif. germ tur- 
binate, faftened at the bottom to the calyx, flat above ; flyle 
filiform ; fligma globular. Per. capfule hemifpherical, flat 
above, three-celled, opening into three parts. Seeds, nu- 
merous, globular, porous. 

Eff. Gen. Char. Cap/. three-celled. Ne&. pyramidal, five- 
angled, the length of the corolla. 

Species 1. A. xitidum, perennial, ftems, petioles, leaves 
underneath, panicles, calyxes, fhining with a filky down; 
leaves alternate, petiolate, ovate, pointed at both ends, en- 
tire ; peduncles axillary, folitary, elongated, terminating in 
a panicle. Found in New Caledonia. . 

ARGOS, egos, from « negative, and eplev, work, or bu/i- 
nefs ; a8 if it were aspfos. So aplos aplupos is filver not worked ; 
aplos copa, in Hippocrates, is crude wheat, not prepared, but 
Juch as it is taken from the floor. 

ARrGos, in Ancient Geography, a name given to feveral 
cities ; and more particularly to the capital of a fmall king- 
dom of Greece, denominated Arcouis. It was alfo called 
Argi, and Inachus, from its founder. It is faid to have 
been built by a colony of Arcives, who migrated from 
Egypt under the command of Inachus, and fettled in Greece. 
Inachus was ftyled the fon of the ocean, becaufe his origin 
was not known, and becaufe he had come by {ta into 
Greece. Before his arrival the inhabitants were rude and 
barbarous. Thefe he united and civilized, and inflructed 
in various arts. His fon Phoroneus inftituted the laws of 
government ; and, on that account, he has been'called the 
firft king in Argos, the firft of men, and the father of mor- 
tals. The city was feated at fome diftance from the fea, on 
the river Inaches, in a fpacious, rich, and well-watered 

lain, from which it is fuppofed to have derived its name. 
Lo this purpofe Strabo fays (1. viii. p. 170, &c.) that Argos 
is a Macedonian or Theffalian term, fignifying a plain or 
champaign country, and thus it is defcribed by Homer. 
Hence it has been concluded that they are miftaken, who 
have reprefented this city and its territory as dry and barren, 
and that they have mifunderflood the epithet of “ thirity,” 
afcribed to it by the poet; which, it is conceived, fhould 
have been tranflated ‘ defireable,” becaufe it was well 


watered by the Inachus, and by feveral other rivulets and - 


{prings. It was alfo diftinguifhed by the epithet ‘ hippo- 
botos,” from the goodnefs of its adjacent paftures, in which 
Neptune is faid to have fed his hories, or perhaps from the 
excellent breed of horfes which this territory produced. 
The epocha of its foundation is referred to the year 1080 
before the firft Olympiad, or 1856 before Chrilt ; and it 
loft its diftinétion as the capital of the kingdom after the 
eign of Acrifius, or about the year 1344 before Chrift, 
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when the feat of government was transferred to Mycenz. 
Upon the arrival of the Heraclidz, and the divifion of the 
peninfvla into three kingdoms, about the year 1104, Argos 
recovered the rank which it had loft. Strabo fpeaks of 
Argos as the principal city of the Pcloponnefus, next to 
Sparta. It was adorned by a number of magnificent edi- 
fices and ftatues. The moit ancient of thefe edifices was 
the temple of the Lycian Apollo, ereMed to this god by 
Danaus ; and in this temple was the flatue of Apollo by 
Attalus the Athenian, that of B:ton with a bull upon his 
back, one of Mercury by Epéus, and others dedicated to 
Apollo, Jupiter, and Diana. Over againfl this temple was 
that of Jupiter Nemzus, with the flatue of the deity in 
bronze by Lyfippus: the temple of Phoronevs, whofe 
anniverfary was celebrated by the Aryives: the temple 
of Fortune, and another dedicated to the Seafons, &c. &e. 
Here were alfo the flatues of the heroes who took Thebes, 
and the cenotaph cf the Argians who pertfhed at the fiege 
of Troy. The celebrated citadel, called ‘* Lariffa,” was 
feated on an eminence to the north-weft of the city. Argos 
was alfo much enriched by its trade, and particularly by the 
fine race of horfes that were bred abont its territory. 
Bryant refers the origin of Argos, of the Argives, and alfo 
of the Argonauts, toa colony of Arkites, who came from 
Egypt and diffufed themfelves widely through various parts 
of Greece. Anal. Anc. Mythol. vol. ii. p. 506. The 
medals of this city were gold, filver, and bronze; and their 
ordinary type was a wolf, which was the fymbol of the 
Argians. There were alfo imperial Greek medals ftruck. 
in this city, in honour of Adrian, Antonine, Verus, 
Septimius Severus, Faultina, Donna, Geta, Elegabalus, 
Marcus Aurelius, Plautilla, Galien, and the younger Vale- 
rian. A {mall village, called Argo, ftill fubfifts on the ruins 
of the ancient Argos. 

Arcos, a town of the ifland of Nifyros, one of the 
Cyclades. Steph. Byz.—Alfo, a town of Afia, in Cilicia, 
called in the time of Steph. Byz. Argeopolis, fituated near- 
mount Taurus.—Alfo, a town of Afia Minar, in Caria. 
Steph. Byz.—Alfo, a place in the ifland of Cyprus, far*ous 
tor the temple of Apollo Erythius, where Venus found the 
body of Adonis. 

Arcos Amphilochium, a town fituated in the Ambracian 
gulf, two ftadia, according to Polybius, and according to 
Livy twenty-two miles, from the city of Ambracia. Thucy- 
dides, who reprefents it as a maritime town, afcribes its. 
origin to Amphilochus, the fon of Amphiarous, fome years 
after the war of Troy ; others fay that it was founded by 
Alcmeon, in honourable remembrance of. the friendfhip that- 
fubfifted between him and bis brother Amphilochus. 

Arcos Hippium. See Arps. 

Arcos Orefticum, a town of the Oreftiade, a country of 
Epirus, built by Orettes; where he made his. efcape, after 
having killed his mother. Strabo. 

Arcos, or Argers, in Geography, a mean town of ‘Turkey, 
in the Morea on the bay Napolidi Romania, and on the 
river Najo or Inachus; N.N.W. from cape Angelo. The 
Turks took it from the Venetians, under Mahomet I 1:; twen- 
ty miles fouth of Corinth. N. lat. 37° go’. E. long. 23° 57. 

Arcos, a {mall town of Africa, in the kingdom of Don- 
gola in Abyflinia, on the eaftern bank of the Nile, through 
which the caravans that carry foap and linen pafs, and where. 
they pay a duty to the douane of the place. 

ARGOSTOLI, a fea-port of the ifland of Cephalonia, 
oppofite to Albania, the beft in the ifland, at the diltance of 
five miles from the fortrefs. 

ARGOUGES, a town of France, in the department of 
the Channel, four leagues fouth of Avranches. 

ARGOW, 
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ARGOW, Arcau, or Arcovir, a country of Swiffer. 
land, fituated on the river Aar, from which it derives its 
name, and forming the north-eaftern part of the canton of 
Berne. It is divided into Upper and Lower Argow, which 
are feparated from each other by the {mall town of Arburg. 
The upper Argow extends to the Thun, and the lower 
to the confluence of the Aar with the Rhine. By the divi- 
fion of 1798, Argow, the chief town of which is Arau, 

was made a diltinét department or canton ; but by the con- 
* ftitution of 1801, Argovie was re-united with Baden and 
with the upper part of the Frickthall, and thus formed into 
the fourteenth department or canton, and fix perfons were 
appointed to reprefent it in the diet. Argow Is a very fer- 
tile country, well watered by rivers which flow into it from 
the canton of Lucerne, abounds with excellent paltures, and 
produces alfo corn and wine. The induftry of the inhabit- 
ants in the Lower Argow compenfates for the lefs ferulity 
of the foil. ‘The reformed religion is the genéral profeflion 
ofits inhabitants. See Berne. 

ARGU, a town of Syria, five miles fouth-calt of 
Damafeus. 

ARGUEDAS, a town of Spain, in Navarre, 2} leagues 
from Tudella. 

ARGUEIL, a town of France, in the department 
of the Lower Seine, chief place of a cayton, in the di- 
ftrié&t of Neufchatel, fix leagues north-eaft of Rouen. The 
place contains 340, and the canton 9,608 inhabitants: the 
territory includes 215 kiliometres, and 22 communes, 

ARGUENON, a river of France in the late province of 
Bretagne, which has its fource near Jugon, and runs into 
the fea near St. Malo. 

ARGUES, Gerarp p’, in Biography, a mathematician 
of France, was born at Lyons in 1597, and died there in 
1661. He was the difciple and friend of Defcartes, whom 
he defended in return for his inftruction. The works of 
this writer in French, are ‘* A treatife on Perfpective,”’ fol. ; 
« A treatife on Conic Sections,” 8vo. ; “ The practice of 
Drawing,”’ Svo. ; and ‘* A treatife on Stone-cutting,”’ Svo. 
Neuv. Did. Hittor. 

ARGUIER, in Geography, a town on the fouth point of 
Porto Galere, towards the north-weft corner of the ifland of 
Sardinia, in the Mediterranean, nearly ealt from cape Cals. 

ARGUIN, an ifland of Africa, in the Ailartic, fituate 
on the northern part of the coaft of Senegambia, and in a 
gulph of the fame name formed by cape Blanco, about ten 
leagues from it. N. lat. 20° 20’. W. long 179 20’. To the 
weit of thisifland are two other long {mall iflands, and in the 
bay, on the north fide, are feveral fhoals from the main. 
There is alfo a little ifland by the point called T’erra Gorda, 
and more fouthwards another called Monzora. Arguin was 
probably the ifland, which was known to the ancients under 
the name of * Cerne.’’ It became the chief ftation of the Car- 
thaginians, in the voyage of Hanno, along that coat ; and 
M. De. Bougainville contends, that the cilterns found there 
are monuments of the Carthaginian power and ingenuity. 
Although Arguin is fearcely two miles in length, it has 
been for nearly a century, an object of contelt to the Por- 
tuguefe, Dutch, Exglifh, and French: but at length the 
French, in 1725, demolifhed the fort, and it has not been 
fince rebuilt by any European power. 

ARGULUS, in Entomology, one of the genera or divi- 
fions of Miilleri, in his arrangement of Monocutr. Gmelin 
adopts it as a fubdivifion of the genus, with this definition : 
eyes placed beneath ; antennz two ; legs from four to eight. 
This fubdivition includes the three following fpecies, Charon, 
Delphinus, and Armiger ; and it is remarkable that the firft 
kind has four legs, the fecond eight, and the third fix. 
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ARGUMENT, in Rhetoric, is fome reafon or feries of 
reafoning, by which we eltablifh the proof, or fhew the 
probability of fome given propofition. Logicians, fome- 
what more fcientifically, define argument, a medium, from 
whofe connexion with two extremes, the connexion of the 
two extremes themfelves is inferred. ‘l’o illuftrate this de- 
finition by an example ; let it be inquired, “ whether virtue 
is to be loved??? The agreement between virtue and love 
might be found by comparing each of them feparately 
with happinefs, as a common meafure to both. For fince 
the idea of happinefs agrees to that of love, and the idea 
of virtue to that of happinefs, it follows that the ideas of 
virtue and love agree to one another; and therefore it may 
be affirmed, “ that virtue is to be loved.” But, on the 
contrary, becaufe the idea of mifery difagrees with that of 
love, but the idea of vice agrees to that of mifery, the two 
ideas of vice and love muft confequently difagree with one 
another : and therefore it would be falfe to affert, “ that vice 
is to be loved.” The third thing logicians call the ** medium” 
or middle term,’’ becaufe it does as it were connect two 
extremes, that is, both parts of a propofition. But rhetori- 
cianscall it an ‘‘argument,”’ becaufe it is foapplied to what was 
before propofed as to become the inftrument of procuring 
our affent to it. Ward’s Oratory, vol. i. p. 43. See Topics. 

Arguments are termed grammatical, logical, phyfical, 
metaphyfical, moral, mechanical, theological, &c. accord- 
ing to the art, fcience, or fubjeét, from whence the middle 
term is borrowed. Thus, if we prove that no man fhould 
fteal from his neighbour becaufe the feripture forbids it, 
this is a “ theological argument ;” if we prove it from the 
law of the land, it is “ political ;”” but if we prove it from 
the principles of reafon and equity, the argument is ‘moral.’ 

Arguments are either certain and evident, or doubtful and 
merely probable. ‘+ Probable arguments,”’ are thofe whofe 
conclufions are proved from fome probable medium.  Evi- 
dent and certain arzuments,”’ are thofe which prove their 
conclufions by clear media and undoubted principles: thefe 
are called demonflrations. In reafoningz, Mr. Locke obferves, 
that men ordinarily ufe four forts of arguments. The firft 
is to allege the opinion of men, whofe parts and learning, 
eminence, power, or fome other caufe, have gained a name, 
and -fettled their reputation in the common elteem with 
fome kind of authority ; this may be called ‘ argumentum 
ad verecundiam.”? Secondly, another way is to require the 
adverfaries to admit what is alleged, as a proof; or to 
affign a better: this he calls ‘* argumentum ad ignoran- 
tiam.”? A third way, is to prefs a man with confequences, 
drawn from his own principles or conceffions : this is known 
by the name of ‘ argumentum ad hominem.” Fourthly, 
the ufing of proofs, drawn from any of thc foundations of 
knowledge or probability : this he calls ‘* argumentum ad 
judicium 3”? and obferves, that it is the only one of all the 
four that brings true in{tructicn with it, and advances us 
in our way to knowledge. For, 1. it argues not another 
man’s opinion to be right, becaufe I, out of refpeét, or 
any other conlideration but that of conviction, will not 
contradi& him. 2. lt proves not another man to be in the 
right way, nor that I ought to take the fame with him, 
becaufe I know not a better. 3. Nor does it follow, that 
another man is in the right way, becaufe he has fhewn me 
that lam in the wrong: this may difpofe me perhaps for 
the reception of truth, but helps me not to it. That mult 
come from proofs and arguments, and light arifing from the 
nature of things themfelves; not from any fhamefacednels, 
ignorance, or error. See Reason and Reasonine. — 

Befidethefe, thereare other arguments enumerated bydiffer- 
ent writers, as the ‘‘ argumentum ab amore,” which is ufed to 
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engage the reafon by the affections; the “ argumentum ad 
ignaviam,” called by the Greeks epyos Aoyos, which always 
concludes in favour of. ina&ion; the “ argumentum ab in- 
vidia,’’ which is made ule of to render an adverfary’s opinion 
ddious; M. le Clerc has a differtation on this argument as 
applied to theology: and-alfo *“ the argumentum a tuto,”” 
drawn from the conlideration of its being fafer to choofe 
one fide of the queftion than the other, when the evidence 
is equal on both fides. This has been much ufed againit 
atheiits and infidels; it was firlt farted by Arnobius, and 
adopted by feveral advocates for Chriftianity, as Pafchal, 
Tillotfon, Galtrel, &c. Lord Shaftefbury and others haves 
endeavoured to explode it: Clarke and Leibnitz only allow 
it a moral force. Motheim has a differtation on this argu- 
ment, viz. “ De Vi argumenti quod a tuto dicitur in Theo- 
logia.” Wolfem. 1723. 48. 

Logicians divide their arguments, with regard to their 
form, into fyllogiims, enthymemes, induions, &c. An“ ar- 
gument in form,” is a fyllogifm framed aecording to the 
{trict rules of logic—According to Ariltotle, the ‘* enthy- 
meme’’ is the argument of rhetoric, as the fyllogifm is that 
of logic.—Rhietoric is defined by fome, the art of finding 
arguments adapted to perfuade, or gain belief. 

Rhetoricians divide arguments, with refpe& to the places 
they ate drawn from, into intrinfic or artificial; avd extrinfic 
or inartijicial, or remote. 

AgcumMeEnts; artificial, or intrinfic, by the Greeks called 
pre, by Cicero infita, are the proper invention of him 
who f{peaks:’or they are thofe which are taken from the 
fubje& treated of ; of which there are feveral kinds, viz. 
genus and fpecies, form, caufe, and effed, &c. See each 
in its place, Gexvs, &c. To thefe fome add two other 
places of argument, viz. the manners and the paffions. 

ArGcuMENTS, inartificial, or extrinfic, arexvx, by Cicero 
called affumpia, are thofe which are borrowed from abroad, 
and are only applied by the orator to the point in hand; 
fuch are laws, common report, books, oaths, torture, and 
witnefles. The places, or general heads of arguments, with 
regard to their end, may be divided into, 1. ‘Thofe intended 
to perfuade or diffuatle, which are chiefly drawn from the 
confiderations of profit, honour, and equity: 2. Thofe in- 
tended to praife or difpraife: and, 3. Thofe intended to 
accufe and defend. Sce Topics. 

Arcument, dialedical. See DiavectTicav. 

Arcumenr is alfo ufed for a fyllabus, or abridgment of 
the fubje& of a book. hiftory, comedy, or the like. We 
have almoit loft the original ufe of prologues, which was to 
give the argument of the play. 

ArGuMENT, in Affronomy, is, in general, a quantity upon 
which depends an equation, an inequality, or fome circum- 
ftance relating to the motion of a planet ; or it is an arch 
whereby we feck another unknown arch, bearing fome pro- 
portion to the firft. Hence, 

ArcumenrT of inclination, or of latitude, is an arch of a 
‘planet’s orbit intercepted between the afcending node, and 
‘the place of the planet from the fun, numbered according 
to the fucceffion of the figns; or, more generally, the argu- 
ment of latitude is the diltance of a planet from its node, 
becaufe on this depends the latitude. Let C (Plate I. 
Aftronomy, fig. 33.) be the ecliptic, AB the orbit of a 

anet, N the aicending node, C the order of the figns, 
a the place of the planet, and Pm perpendicular to ~C; 
then Nm reckoned from N, according to the order of the 
figns, is called the argument of latitude, becaufe the lati- 
‘tude Pm depends upon Nm. In order to obtain it, we mutt 
always fubtra¢t the place of the node from the place of the 
fae “ape to the ecliptic, adding twelve figns to the 
' “Vou. . 
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latter, if it be the leat. Take NA=N¢y, and the longi- 
tude of a planet upon its orbit is computed from the point 
A; hence the longitude on the orbit is AP=AN--NP, 
and the longitude on the ecliptic is @m=pN+Nm=AN 
+Nm; the difference of thefe longitudes is the difference 
between NP and Nm, which difference applied to the longi- 
tude of the planet upon the ecliptic, adding or fubtraGting 
it, as Ni is lefs or greater than NP, that is, as Nm is be- 
tween 0° and go®° or 180° and 270°, or between go® and 
180° or 270° and 360°, gives the longitude upon its orbit. 
This difference is called the redudion. To find it, put c= 
the cofine of the angle PNm, ¢ = the tangent of Nm the 
rad. x ¢ 
t 

hence 10 + log. c,—logz. t.=log. cotang. PN; and the dif- 
ference between PN and Nm is the redution required. 
E.G. Let the inclination of the orbit of Mercury be 7°; 
and the argument of latitude 30° 17’ 48”: then, 


argument of latitude; then the cotang. PN = 


q°-of o” = = Col. = To = 19:9967507 
30 17 48. - = tang. = 9.7666177 
39 29 1 = = cotang. 10.2301336 


o 11 13 the ReduGion. 

In the tables of the planets’ motions, a table of reductions 
is given, which applied to NP gives Nm, or applied to the 
longitude of a planet on its orbit, gives the longitude upon 
the ecliptic ; but if applied with a contrary fign to the longi- 
lude on the ecliptic, it gives the longitude on its orbit. In 
iike manner a reduétion may be applied to the fun’s longi- 


_tude, for the purpofe of finding its right afcenfion, or the 


contrary. Vince’s Aftron. vol. i. p. 149. 

ARGUMENT, menffrual, of latitude, is the diftance of the 
moon’s true place from the fun’s true place. 

By this we find the quantity of the real obfcuration in 
eclipfes, or how many digits are darkened in any place. See 
Ecuirse. 

ARGUMENT, Annual, or annual argument of the moon’s 
apogee, is the diftance of the fun’s place from the place of 
the moon’s apogee, or the arch of the ecliptic comprehend- 
ed between thefe two places. 

Arcument of the parallax, denotes the effe& which it 
produces in an obfervation, and which ferves for determining 
the true quantity of the horizontal parallax. 

ArcumeEnt of the equation of the center, or of the equa- 
tion of the orbit, is the anomaly or diftance from the apogee 
or aphelion, becaufe this equation is calculated in an elliptic 
orbit for every degree of anomaly, and varies according to 
the variation of the anomaly. Thus alfo, the argument of 
that part of the equation of time, which arifes from the 
unequal angular motion of the earth in its orbit about the 
fun, is the fn’s anomaly, becaufe that part of the equation 
depends entirely upon the anomaly; and the latter being 
given, the former is found from it. In the computation of 
the place of the moon by the tables, there are fourteen 
arguments, correfponding to the fourteen inequalities in its 
motion, and the fourteen equations in the calculation: e g. 
the fir is 11’ 16", multiplied by the mean anomaly of the 
fun; becaufe this equation, which is 11’ 16” when the fun 
is go° from his apogee, decreafes as the fine of the diftance 
from the apogee, or the fun’s anomaly. ‘Thus, the anomaly 
is the aryument of the firft equation, and fo of the rett. 

ARGUMENTATION, the aé of inventing or fram- 
ing arguments, of making induétions, and drawing conclu. 
fions. See Inpuction, &c. 

Argumentation, according to Cicero, is the delivering or 
unfolding of an argument. The matter of argumentation 
is propolitions ; the form, their oo difpofition, with regard 
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to one another, fo that a conclufion may be drawn from 
them. See Exruymems, Proposition, RATIOCINATION, 
Sorires, SytLtocism, &e. 

ARGUN, or Arcoon, in Geography, a river of Afia, 
which rifes ina lake of Chinefe Tartary, called ‘ Coulon 
Nor,” or ‘ Dalai,” fituated in N, lat. 49°. FE. long. 
119° 14’. and joins the Amur or Amoor, in N. lat. 53°. 
E. long. 121° 14’. This river feparates Ruffia from Chinefe 
Tartary, according to the treaty of Nertchinfk in 1728. 
It has a pearl fifhery, and near its banks are mines of lead 
and filver. 

Axcun, or Argjan, is alfo a mountain of Independent 
‘Tartary, forming the chain with the Kara Tau, though 
broken by the interfection of a river, 

ARGUNA, a town on the coatt of A frica, on the river 
Benin or Formofa, thirteen leagues from Benin. 

ARGUNSKOL, in Geography, a town of Siberia, feated 
on the Argun, near the confines of China, one hundred and 
thirty miles eaft of Nertchinfk. N. lat. 50° 50’. EE. long. 
120° 14’. This is the fartheft fort of the Ruffians towards 
the eaft, on the Mongalian frontiers, and was firlt built on 
the eaft bank of the Argun, in 1652, for the convenience 
of levying the tribute payable by the Tungufians, who 
inhabit thefe parts; and it was rebuilt in 1639 on the weit 
fide of that river. A confiderable trade is carried on from 
this garrifoned town with the Monguls. The country round 
it is very fertile ; and the air, though cold, very healthy. 
The territory of Argunfkoi is often vilted with flight 
fhocks of an earthquake, in the {pring or beginning of win- 
ter. The Chinefe ereét new pillars every year, on the eaft 
bank of the Argun, to mark the limits of their frontiers. 

ARGURA or Arcissay in Ancient Geography, a town 
of Greece, in Theflaly, fituate upon the Penzus, forty ftadia 
from Atrax. Strabo. 

ARGUS Campus, a plain in the territory of Mantinza. 
Paufanias. 

Arcus, in Fabulous Hiffory, is faid to have had an hun- 
dred eyes, fome of which were open, whilft the others were 
clofed. He was called TMavorlns, panoptes, becaufe he faw 
every thing. On this account Juno intrufted him with the 
suftody of lo; but Jupiter, having compaffion on To in 
elofe confinement, commiffioned Mercury to charm Argus to 
fleep with his flute, and to feal his eyes with his caduceus, 
and then to cut off his head. Juno, in recompence of his 
fidelity, took all the eyes of Argus, and fixed them to the 
wing and tail of the peacock; and, as the fable adds, 
transformed Argus iyto this bird. Macrobius (Saturn. i. 19.) 
gives this fable an aftronomical origin : he fays, that Argus 
reprefents the celettial fphere, on which are difperfed a thou- 
fand flars; and that Mercury is the fun, that makes them 
difappear by its brightnefs. But when it was known that 
the Mercury of the Greeks was the Anubis of the Egyp- 
‘tians, and that Anubis reprefented the horizon, the applica- 
tion of the fable was no lefs obvious, as Mercury caufed 
Argus to fleep, and clofed his hundred eyes, as the horizon 
every day veiled the ftars of the celeitial fphere. 

Arcus, in Conchology, a {pecies of Murex, found in 
India. The fhell is gibbous, with tranfverfe tuberculated 
ribs; brown, obfcurely fafciated, and white within; aper- 
ture ovate. Gmelin, &c. O4/. There are three or more 
fuppofed varieties of this fpecies, one of which is believed 
to be the fhell figured in Martin’s Univerfal Conchology 
under the name of Flag-Buccinum; and which is found in 
the Friendly and Society iflands. 

Axcus, a fpecies of Cypraca, that inhabits the Indian 
and Atlantic ocean. This fhell is flightly turbinated, fome- 
what cylindrical, and {prinkled with ocellated marks ; four 
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brown {pots beneath. Gmelin. It is called angws by Rum- 
hius, argus magnus by Argenville, and argus cowry by Eng- 
ith collectors. The length is about four inches ; it ts rather 
narrow, and of a grey er yellowifh colour above, with three 
brown bands; the ocellar marks are fometimes conneéted 5 
and it is alfo remarkable that the fpots on one fide, bencath, 
wre larger than the other; the lips are flraw-colour, and the 
teeth brown. 

Arcus minor, the name given by Argensille to the hell 
cold by Linnaeus and Gmelin Cypraca cribravia; which 
ce. 

Arcus, in Entomology, a {pecies of Curcurio, deferibed 
by Sparrman in the Stockholm T'ranfaGtions for 1785, as a 
native of the Cape of Good Hope. It is downy ; head and 
anterior margin of the thorax dotted with grey and white ; 
wing-cafes with elevated ftriz, and both {potted and dotted 
with white and grey. Gmelin. 

Arcus, a fpecies of Cimex (Scutellatus, Gmel.) It is 
black, dotted with numerous ocellar fulvous fpots. Fabr. 
and Gmel. This creature inhabits Surinam, and is about 
the fame fize as Cimex Fabricii ; the under-fide is yellow, 
varied with black. 

Arcus, a fpecies of Papirio, (Pleb. rural. Gmel.) The 
wings are deftitute of tails, and blue ; beneath, a ferrugi- 
nous border on the polterior pair, with blue filvery ocellated 
fpots. Gmelin, &c. Od/: This charaéter cannot be confi- 
dered unexceptionable, fince it agrees only with the male 
infe& ; the female is dark brown, and bluifh only at the bafe 
of the upper furface. The larva from which it is produced 
is green, with a brown line along the back; and the head 
and fore-legs black. 

Arcus, a molt fingular fpecies of PHarzna, (Bombyx 
Ait. Gmelin,) in which the pofterior wings are furnifhed 
each with a tail, that is more than thrice the length of the 
reft of the infet. The fpecific charafer is as follows : 
wings tailed, pale ferruginous, with numerous oceilar tranf- 
parent {pots; and tails very long. This is phalena brachyura 
of Cramer; and found in Sierra Leona. A fomewhat ana- 
logous fpecies, being furnifhed with fimilar tails, has been 
recently difcovered in the interior of Africa, 

Arcus, in Jchthyology, a {pecies of PLeuronectes, that 
inhabits the feas about the Antilles. The body is variegated 
and the tail rounded. Block and Gmelin. To this concife 
charaéter of the fpecies may be added, that it is white with 
yellow fpots, which are dotted with brown, and encircied 
each with a blue ring; the other parts are alfo dotted with 
brown, and covered with foft feales ; the head is broad ; the 
eyes are unequal, and rather ata diftance ; the pupil blues 
the iris white and brown; the lateral line bending in the 
middle, above the peCtoral fin ; the fins fpotted with blue; 
the membrane yellowith ; rays brown; dorfal fin extending 
from the noftrils to the tail. It has feventy-nine rays in the 
dorfal fin, pectoral ten, ventral eight, anal fixty-nine, and 
in the tail feventeen. 

Arcus, a fpecies of Cuarropon, called by Renard 
Ican Taci, and by Valent Cacatocha Babintang. It has eleven 
{pines in the dorfal fin; the body is entirely dotted with 
black ; and the tail is entire. Gmelin, &c. The body of 
this fifh is nearly fquare; and the fides are {potted and varied 
with brown; above it is violet, beneath white; the iris of 
the eye is golden ; jaws equal ; gill-covers large ; the mem- 
brane loofe ; the lateral line is arcuated ; vent nearly in the 
middle of the body ; fins fhort and yellow ; and four fpines 
before the anal fin. This fpecies is found in frefh waters 
and {wamps, in India; lives on infeé&ts; and the ‘Ach is 
fapid. 

TAgeus in Ornithology, a Species of Puassanus, that 
inhabits 
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inhabits China and Chinefe Tartary ; and may be well ef- 
teemed one of the molt elegant of the feathered race. Jt was 
firlt introduced to the notice of the Englith naturalr(t 
through the medium of the Philofophical TranfaAlions, under 
the name of Argus or Luen: it next appeared in the Lon- 
don Magazine for 1766, and Gentleman’s Magazine for 
1768 ; and, at length was very completely defcribed by Dr. 
Latham in his General Synopfis of Birds, publifhed nearly 
twenty years ago. Still it is rarely met with in cabinets of 
Natural Hiftory ; though on the credit of fome refpe&table 
and faithful writers, it is far from being an uncommon bird 
in its native country. There is at prefent a magnificent {pe- 
cimen of it in the Leverian Mufeum. 

From Dr. Latham we learn, that this bird is common in 
the woods of Sumatra, as well as thofe of China ; and that 
it is there called Coo-ow. Hitherto every attempt to keep 
it alive ina ftate of captivity for a confiderable length of 
time, has proved ineffe€tual ; it has been known to hive for 
about a month after being taken from the woods, but never 
longer. One circumitance is very remarkable, it has a 
itrong antipathy to the light, and remains perfeétly inactive 
in the open day; and, on the contrary, when put into a 
dark piace feems eafy, and fometimes makes its note or call 
which correfponds with its name Coo-ow; it is rather 
plaintive, and not harfh like that of a peacock. 

The fize is that of the male turkey ; the bill, like that 
of the common pheafant, and of a pale yellow colour; the 
fore part of the head and beginning of the throat are 
covered with a granulated fkin, of a fine fcarlet colour s 
the irides are oranze ; round the eye the {kin is dufky, and 
it has a kind of whifcer on each fide of the lower jaw ; the 
top and hind part of the head and neck, is changeable blue, 
with a forked creft on the former; the lower part of the 
neck, back, and wing coverts, dufky, marked irregularly 
and tranfverfely with reddifh brown: the nine outer quills 
are yellowifh-brown, marked with {mall dufky fpots as big 
as tares on the outcr, and fmaller fpots of white on the 
inner webs. The cleven remaining quills, dark brown, 
marked with round and oblong fpots on both webs ; and 
en the outer, near the fhafts, a row of large eyes, from 
twelve to fifteen in number, the largeft an inch in diameter, 
fomewhat refembling thofe on a peacock’s train ; the throat, 
breaft, rump, and upper tail-coverts dull orange, marked 
with round dufky fpots ; the tail confifts of fourteen fea- 
thers, the two middle ones are three feet in length, the next 
eighteen inches, and thence they gradually fhorten to the 
outer ones which are twelve inches only in length; the 
colour dofky brown, dotted with white ; and the two mid- 
die ones have round white {pots encircled with black on the 
outer, and brown irregular ones furrounded with dufky on 
the inner webs; the lower belly and vent dufky, irregularly 
mixed with brown ; the legs, like thofe of a turkey, and of 
a greenifh afh colour. Vide Lath. Gen. Syn. 

We mut not omit obferving that the defcription of this 
fpecies by Dr. Latham, was partly taken from a drawing 
fent over with a fpecimen of the bird; both the head and 
legs were wanting in this fpecimen, and were fupplied from 
the painted figure; in this figure the legs have no fpurs ; 
but in a drawing, done by Mr. Edwards, they are furnifhed 
with a {pur like that of a cock. 

Its f{pecific charaéter, according to Gmelin, &c. is thus 
defined ; pale yellow, dotted (or fpotted) with black ; face 
red; hind part of the head crefted, and blue. Buffon calls 
it L Argus, ou le Luen. : 

Arcus, in Zoology, a fpecies of Coruser introduced by 
Linnzus, and retained by Gmelin, in the Syftema Nature, 
on the authority of Seba; but as the fpecific charaGers 
affigned to the ferpents by thefe authors are uniformly taken 
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from the number of feuta, and fquama, which, in this in 
ftance, they vere unable to afcertain, it unavoidably ftands 
without any charaéter by which the fpecies may be diftin- 
guithed. A general cefcription is indeed added, yet, if 
other writers are to be depended on, it is not very remark- 
able for its accuracy; above, fmooth brown, and fomewhat 
reticulated ; feales palelt in the diflk ; beneath, teffellated : 
the back of the head likewife is bilobed and gibbous. Dr. 
Shaw gives a f{pecific chara€ter to this creature, which is 
taken from the colours, form, and fituation of the {pots in 
thefe words: chefnut-brown {nake, yellow beneath, and banded 
above by tranfverfe rows of ocellated red {pots. Gen. Zool. 

This is a large fpecies, meafuring according to Seba 
above five fect in length, and is of a moderate thickoefs, 
The head is large, flattifh, and covered with fmall [cales 
in front; teeth large and ftrong; and the ocellated red 
{pots on the body are cach furrounded by a white iris, which 
is encircled with red. The tail is moderately flender, taper- 
ing to a point, and apparently about a foot in length. Ife 
is a native of Arabia, and is fuppofed from the appearance 
of the head to be a poifonous f{pecies. 

ARGUTIA, in Rhetoric, witty and acute fayings, which 
commonly fignify fomething farther than what their mere 
words at firlt fight feem to import. Writers on rhetoric 
{peak of divers {pecies of argulie, viz. 

Arcuti# ab alieno, when fomething is faid, which 
feems repugnant either to the nature and property of a 
thing, or to common cuftom, the laws, &c. and yet in 
reality is confiltent therewith; or when fomething is given 
as a reafon of another, which yet is not the reafon of it. 
For inftance, ‘¢ fi Caius nihil didiciffet, erraflet minus :”’ 
again, ‘© Aureum hoc feculum eft, quia plurimus jam auro 
honos venit.’? 

Arcuti ab allufione, thofe wherein allufion is made ta 
fome hiltory, fable, fentence, proverb, or the like; e. g. 
« multi umbram captant & carnem amittunt.’’ 

ARGUTIZ a comparatis, when two things are compared 
together, which yet at firft ight appear very different from 
each other, but fo as to make a pretty kind of /imile, or 
aiffimile; e. g. ** Par eft pauper nil cupiers principi omnia 
habenti.”’ 

ArGUTI# a repugnantibus, when two thing3 meet ina 
fubje&t, which yet regularly cannot be therein ; or when two 
things are oppofed to each other, yet the epithet of the one 
is attributed to the other; e. g. “* Dum tacent clamant.’’ 

ARGUZIA, in Betany. See Messerscumipias 

ARGY, in Geography, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the (ndre, and chief place of a canton, in the dif- 
tric of Chatillon fur Indre, three and a half leagues eaft 
of Chatillon. = 

ARGYLE, a townfhip of America, in Wafhington 
County and State of New York, on the eaft bank of Hudfon 
river, containing 2,341 inhabitants, inclufive of fourteen 
flaves. In the ftate cenfus of 1796, there appeared to be 404 
electors.— Argyle is alfo a townthip of Shelburne County in 
Nova Scotia, fettled by Acadians and Scots. 

ARGYLESHIRE, or Arcaruia, in Scotland, which 
together with Perthfhire and the Weltern Iflands, is faid 
to have conftituted the ancient kingdom of the Scots, 
while the reit of Caledonia was fubjeéted to the Pits and 
Romans, comprehends Kintyre, Knapdale, Argyle Proper, 
Cowal, and Lorne. It is bounded on the fouth by the 
Irith fea and the Frith of Clyde; on the eaft, by Perth- 
fhire ; on the north-eaft by Lochaber ; and on the north- 
welt by feveral iflands. The extent of it from fouth to 
north, between the Mull of Kintyre or Cantire, and the 
point of Ardnamurchan, where it joins the fhire of Inver- 
nefs, is about 114 miles; andthe breadth in fome places, 
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inéluding the ifles, about 7o. This country, like all other 
parts of the Highlands, affords a very wild and horrid 
profpect of hills, rocks, and huge mountains, piled upon 
each othersin a ftupendous and dreadful diforder; bare, 
bleak, and barren to the view; or at belt covered with 
fhayged heath, which appears black and difmal to the eye, 
except in the fummer, when it is variegated with an agree- 
able bloom of a purple colour. The coatt of Argyle is 
-rocky ; yet indented with bays and inlets, that afford good 
harbours for fhipping. The country is well watered by 
rivers, brooks, and lakes, abounding with fifh; the vales 
and flat parts of it are cultivated for corn ; the mountains 
feed an innumerable quantity of black cattle, which, rua 
wild among the hills in winter as well as fummer; the 
heath and woods, of which there is a conliderable number, 
afford fhelter to deer, roebucks and all forts of game in 
great plenty: the circumambient fea, with its locks, bays, 
and harbours, pours forth myriads of fifth; but the innate 
wealth of the country is dug from the bowels of the moun- 
tains in tron, lead, and other metals and minerals. 

Argyle is the feat of a provincial fynod, confilting of 
five prefbyteries and 49 parifhes ; and gives the titles of duke 
and ear! to the noble family of Campbell, the mo!t power- 
ful of all the Scottifth nobility. The Duke of Argyle is, 
by hereditary right, great maiter of the king’s houfehold 
in Scotland; admiral of the Weltera ifles; general of 
Denoon caitle; keeper of Dun flaflnage and Carrick ; and, 
before the jurifdictions were ‘abolithed, enjoyed other here- 
ditary offices, which rendered him too powerful as the fub- 
ject of a limited monarchy. He {till poffefles many royal- 
ties ; his vaflals, even of the name of Campbell, are fo 
numerous, and his influence extends fo far, that he could, 
on occafien, bring 3000 or 4000 fighting men into the 
field. -Argylefhire is in general peopled by this clan; and 
affords a great number of cailtles and feats belonging to 
gentlemen who hold of the duke, and boaft themfelves 
defcended from his family. 

Argyle Proper is bounded by Knapdale and Cowal on 
the fouth ; Lochaber on the north ; Lennox and the Gram- 
pian hills on the ealt; and Lorne on the welt. It hes 
between Lochfyn and Lochlow ; which lalt is a freth water 
lake about a mile broad, but extendivg 24 im length, 
including 12 iflands, on two of which are the caftles of 
Enconel and Glenurquhart. This lake, which gives the 
title of vifcount to the duke of Argyle, iffues in the river 
Aw, which, after a courfe of fix or feven mies, enters Loch 
Ettiff, and this fails into the weft fea, oppolite to tlie ifle 
of Mull: all thefe abound with exceilent trout and falmon. 
Argylethire fends one member to parliament. Its chief 
towns are Inverary and Campbeltown. 

When the projected canal fhall be.completed, and {cme 
villages and harbours erected, the populous county of 
Argyle (Mr. Knox affirms) will become one of the molt 
valuable provinces of the British empire. It abounds in 
bleck cattle, fheep, and fith, though the latter are lefs 
numerous than thofe on the more northern fhores. Wafhed 
‘on both fides by the fea, deeply indented by navigable lakes 
and bays; having an eafy communication with the fifhing 
grounds on the North Highlands; with Glafgow, and the 
trading towns on the Clyde; with Ireland, Wales, White- 
haven, Liverpool, Briltol, and other marts on the welt 
coaft of England, we may eafily conceive, that the period 
is at no great diftance, when Argylethire will becomea great 
commercial county. To cerroborate this opinion, he ob- 
ferves, than-after a veflel gets under fail from. this coaft, fhe 
enters at once into the Atlantic, where the meets with noin- 
terruption till fhe makes the coat of America or the weft 
Indies. The line, therefore, which nature points out for 
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the inhabitants, is that of falt-making, filhing, thip-build- 
ing, freights, or the carrying trade ; foap and glafs-making, 
by means of the kelp upon their fhores, and fand found 
upon Gia ifland, which 1s idapted for the latter, 
ARGYNELLUS, in Latomology, a {pecies of Cur- 
curio, that inhabits the Cape of Good Hove, tis fil- 
very green; eyes black; beak flat above, with a black Iongitu- 
dinalimpreffedline. Sparrm. Noy. AG. Stockh. 1785. Gmelin. 
_ARGYNNIS,.a {pecies of Sruinx (Zygena, Fabri- 
cius). The wings are greenifh-black, with go!d f{pots; 
polterior pair brown, and gold at the bafe. [bis is a beau. 
tiful infect, and inhabits Brafil. Gmelin. The abdomen ts 
black, and red at the tail; a few green {pots on the ante- 
rior wings, and violet fpots on the polterior ones, , 
Arcyynis, in MZjthology, an appellation of Venus, 
Agamemnon built a temple to this goddefs, under this ap- 
pellation, in honour of a young favourite named Argynus, 
or Argenus, who was drowned in the river Cephiflus ii 
Beotia, Propertius mextions it, lib. iil. eleg. vi p. 699. 


«* Sant Agamemnonias teftantia littora curas, 
Que notat Argyni peena’ natantis aqua.” 


- ARGYPANA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Italy 
oetHonaa by’ Polybius, who fays it was tavaged by Han- 
nioal, 

ARGYPHEA, a town of the Peloponnefus, named in 
the hymn of Apolio afcribed to Homer. 

ARGYRA, a country of India, on the other fide of 
the Ganges, mentionsd by Mela, Pliny, and Pompey.— 
Alfo, a town of India, and the metropolis of the ifland of 
Iabadios, on the weltern fide of which it was placed by Pto- 
lemy. This ifland, called by Steph. Byz. Ibadins, feems 
to have been the fame with that named ‘Taprobana. It is 
faid to have derived its name Argyra from apyvpo:, fi: 
ver, on account of its fertility, and the gold which it pro- 
duced.—Argyra was alfo a town of Greece in Achaia. 
Paufanias informs us, that this, together with feveral other 
towns, was depopulated by Auguftus, in order to fupply 
Patras with inhabitants. A fountain of the fame name was 
adjacent to Its ruins. 

" ARGYRASPIDES, or Arcyroaspipes, in Antiquity, 
perfons armed with filver buckters, or bucklers filvered. 

The argyrafpides, according to Quintus Curtivs, made 
the fecond corps of Alexander’s army; the firlt ‘was the 
phalanx. : 

According to Juttin’s accovnt, lib. xii. cap. 7. Alexander, 
having penetrated into India, and extended his empire as. 
far as the ocean, for a monument of his glory, ordered 
the armour of his foldiers, and the houfings of his horfes to 
be adorned with filver. And hence he commanded them tos 
be called argyrafpides, from the Greek egyupos, flver, and, 
aca, buckler. By this author it fhould fee, that Alex- 
ander’s whole army were called areyralpides —Atter that: 
prince’s death, the argyrafpides defpifed ail other chiefs of 
the army, difdaining to obey any other, having borne arms: 
under Alexander. ; 

ARGYREIA, in Botany, a genus of plants fo named: 
by Loureiro, from the filvery appearance of the leaves, feems: 
nearly related to Argophyllum, which approximates clofely: 
to ivy. : 

ARGYRELLA, in Entomolgy, a fpecies of PHarm- 
na (Zinea, Gmel.). The wings are filvery, glofled with 
brown and ftriated. This is a large infc&, and inhahita 
Auttria. 3 ie 

ARGYREUS, a fpecies of Curcutio found in India. 
The body is green, with {pots of filver and gold. | Fabri- 
cius and Gmelin. The latter author arranges it with thofe 
that have the thighs unarmed; but adds in his defcription 

that 
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that they are fomewhat armed, thofe of the firft pair of legs 
having an obfolete {pine.. 

ARGYRINI, in Ancient Geography, a people placed by 
Steph. Byz. and Lycophron among the Epirote, or in Epi- 
rus; but J. Veffins fays they were the inhabitants of Ar- 


gyrthium. 
ARGYRIPA, a town of Apulia, in Italy; built by 
Diomedes. See Arpt. 


ARGYRITES, in Antiquity, a denomination given to 
Grecian games, which formed part of the worfhip of fome 
divinity. They were fo called, becaufe the victor obtained, 
as a recompence, either fome coin or vafes of filver, or 
bucklers of brafs, &c. which were of a different kind in 
different places. ; 

; ARGYRITIS, in Natural Hiflory, a name given by the 
ancients to a fubftance refembling filver. 

Tn this fenfe, argyritis was ufed to fignify fuch litharge as 
was of a white colour, by way of ditlinguifhing it from 
that which was yellow, which they dignified with the name 
chryfitis, as we do at prefent with that of litharge of gold. 
The argyritis of late writers feems to have been the fame 
with the /apis magaetis of the ancients, mentioned by Theo- 

hrattus, and diftinguithed from the magnet. 

ARGYROCOME, in Botany. See Baccuaris, Gna- 
PHALIUM, and XERANTHEMUM. 

ARGYRODAMAS, in Natural Hiffory, a fort of filver- 
coloured talc, which bears the fire, and neither burns, meits, 
nor changes its hue. Plott’s Hitt. Staff. 

Hence its denomination among the ancients of argyroda- 
mas, quali argentum indomitum. y 

ARGYRODENDROS, in Botany. See Prorza. 

ARGYROLIBANUS, in the Materia Medica of the 
ancient Greeks, a word ufed to exprefs the white kind of 
olibanum. 

ARGYROPHTHALMUS, in Ornithology, a {pecies 
of Corvus, whofe general colour is black ; breaft blue; 
eyes filvery ; tail white at the tip; and bill and legs black. 
Gmelin. 

The firft account that we have of this bird is in Brown’s 
illuftration of Natural Hiltory; he figures it under the 
name of the Surinam Daw in the tenth plate of that work, 
from a fpecimen then in the colleGtion of M. Tuniial, 
efq. The fame was afterwards deferibed by Dr. Latham, as 
being of the fize of a common crow, Bill dufky ; head 
deep green ; hind part ;rich blue; beneath that pale green ; 
under each ear, end on the hind part of the neck, a {pot of 
the fame; neck, brealt, belly, back, and wing-coverts 
deep changeable green; prime quills dufky ; ends rich blue; 
tail dufky ; legs flefh-coloured. This bird he calls the Su- 
rinam Grow ; but having lolt its tail, one very ftriking cha- 
raéteriltic of the {pecics was unavoidably omitted, viz. the 
’ white fpot at its extremity. In the year 1784, Jacquin 
publithed his ‘‘ Beytrage zur .Gefchichte der Voyel,” at 
Vienna, in which this {pecies is more fatisfactorily defcribed ; 
and his defcription was afterwards inferted in the Supple- 
mept to Dr. Latham’s Ornithology, and the Gmelinian 
Syltema Nature. From hence it appears to be about the 
fize of a jay; the prevailing colour black ; imdes filvery 
white, with a fpot of blae above, and another beneath ; 
the breaft and outer part of the wing deep blue ;_ tip of the 
tail white ; b:ll and legs black. Jt inhabits Carthagena in 
New Spain, South America; and is called Oi/eau de Plata ; 
has a monotonous voice ;. frequents woods ; and being ealily 
tamed, is often kept in houfes in that country. 

ARGYROPOEIA, in dichemy, the art of making fil- 
wer out of other more imperfect metals. 

_ The.word is formed of eeyupos, fiver, and row, J make, 
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ARGYROPS, in Ichthyology, a {pecics of Sparus, 
found in Jamaica and Carolina; and called by Willughby, 
Zanthurus indicus. Vhe tail is lunated ; back grooved ; iris 
of the eye filvery. Brown, in his Nat. Hitt. of Jamaica, 
defcribes it as Sparus iride argentea, dentibus anterioribus 
conicis. ‘Che three firft rays of the dorfal fin are very long 
and -fetaceous ; this fin confitls of twelve rays; the fecond 
of twenty-fix ; pectoral fin of feventeen; ventral fin of fix ; 
anal fin of fifteen; and tail of twenty rays. Gmelin, &c. 

ARGYROPULUS, Joun, in Biography, a Peripatetic 
philefopher, was born at Conftantinopie, in the beginning 
of the fifteenth century, and was one of the firlt Greeks, 
who fled from that city, and fought an afylum in Italy, 
where he came to refide feveral years before the taking of 
Conftantinople by the Turks in 1453. In 1456, he was 
taken under the patronage of Cofmo di Medici, who com- 
mitted to him the education of his fon and nephew in the 
Greek Janguage and philofophy ; and who afterwards ap- 
pointed him proteffor of the Greek language at Florence. At 
his requeft, he undertook to tranflate into Latin the phylics 
and ethics of Ariltotle. But, being obliged to leave Florence 
on account of the plague, he went to Rome, where cardi- 
nal Befarion conferred upon him the profefforfhip of the 
Greek language. Here he read lectures upon Ariftotle, 
and he had the honour of being the firlt modern Greek 
who taught philofophy in that city. His falary, though 
liberal, was not fufficient to defray the expences of his lux- 
urious table; and at the age of feventy, in the year 1486, 
he fell a facrifice to the unreftrained indulgence of his ap- 
petite, as, by esting melous to excefs, he brought on a ftver 
which was fatal to him. His learning was re{pectable ; but 
his manners were not amiable ; and he manife!ted a degree 
of literary jealoufy which difgufted his friends, and pre- 
vented him from freely communicating his learning to the 
Italians. He affected to defpife Cicero, whom he main- 
tained to have been ignorant of philofophy and Greek 
learning. His tranflations, which are found in the more 
ancient Latin editions of Ariftotle, and in the Greek and 
Latin editions of Bafil, are valuable. He alfo wrote a 
“Commentary on s\riltotle’s Ethics ;’? Solutions of quef- 
tions propofed to him. by certain philofophers and phyfi- 
cians in the ifland of Cyprus; Epiltles and feveral {mall 
pieces extant in MS.; Brucker’s Hitt. Philof. by: Enfield, 
vol. it, ps 405: Fabr..Bibl..Grac. 1. v..c. 43. § 21.tom. x. 
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AKGYROSTOMA, in Entomology, a fpecies of Mus- 
cA, found in the environs of Vienna. It is black and hairy 
filvery in front, with bands of the fame. Schranck, Gme- 
lin, &c.—This infect is fhining above; eyes reddifh ; and 
the wings tranfparent. : 
ARGYROSTOMUS, in Conchology, a» fpecies _ of 
Tuarso, of a whitith colour, radiated with brown; the 
wreaths of the {pire are fix, and are rather rounded ; the 
firil {pire confiderably larger that the others ; the aperture 
is filvery 5 and the tip fometimes red. It is a native of In- 
dia; is called Os argenteum by Argenville, and is,thus fpeci- 
fically deferibed by Gmelin. Shell fomewhat ovate; rough, 
with more elevated dorfal tranfverfely ftriated lines. 
Arcyrostomus, a fpecies of Trocuus, that inhabits 
the fouthern’ ocean. This. fhell is ovate, with undulated 
ribs, and ftriated tranfverfely ; aperture fomewhat. com- 
preffed ; wreaths of the {pire {welled ; the firft flightly ca- 
rinated at the bafe. Gmelin. The breadth is about two 
inches, and the height nearly the fame; its colour is black ; 
the firlt wreath terminates in a row of tubercles; and the 
pillar lip is very green. 
ARGYRRHIUM, or Arcyaium; in Ancient Geos 
graphyy, 
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grophy, now 8S. Filippo d'Argiro, a town of Sicily, which 
was the birth-place of Diodorus Siculus. This city, built 
upon the point of a rock of a conical form, commanded its 
whole territory ; and according to hiftory, difputed the 
palm with that of Syracufe, as to extent and riches. Its 
population was encouraged and increafed by Timoleon, 
after he had expelled the tyrants of Sicily. Enriched by 
ecommerce, the inhabitants who came to refide here, em- 
bellifhed it with fuperb edifices: they built a theatre almoit 
as large and fplendid as that of Syracufe; and ereéted mag- 
nificent maufolea in the form of pyramids.. This city is 
now fo much reduced, that fcarcely a trace remains of its 
ancient grandeur. The fcite of the temple of Hercules, 
and of the lake dug there by Tolas, his fon-in-law, is now 
called the ‘“* Lago d’Ercole.’? Neverthelefs the foil is 
fertile, and admits of cultivation. The faffron of this 
territory is deemed excellent, and it yields a kind of potter’s 
earth, which by its unétuous and detergent quality ferves 
the inhabitants inftead of foap. Argyrium was founded by 
the Sicanians, who came into Sicily from Spain; being 
compelled to leave the rich plains of Leontium by the at- 
tacks of the Leftrigons and Cyclopes, they retired to this 
place which nature feems to have previoufly fortified for 
their fecurity. Hiftorians relate, that the Argyrians cut 
off their hair in order to facrifice it to Hercules, in token of 
their gratitude for the water with which he furnifhed them 
by means of the above mentioned lake, as Argyrium was be- 
fore deftitute of water. The modern inhabitants retain the 
practice, and cut their hair almoft entirely off, preferving 
only two locks on their temples. De Non’s Travels in Sicily, 
&e. p. 842. 

ARGYRUNTUM, orArcyrvurum, in Ancient Geogra- 
phy, a maritime town of Illyria, according to Pliny and 

tolemy ; now Novegrad in Dalmatia. 

ARHAW, in Geography, a river of Africa, in the king- 
dom of Algiers and province of Tlemfan, which flows into 
the Sheliff, near a noted fan@tuary, called Seedy Abid, at 
a {mall diftance from mount Atlas. 

ARHON, a large mountain of Africa, in the kingdom 
of Fez. Itisa branch of mount Atlas, and extends for a 
confiderable diftance from eaft to weft. Its inhabitants are 
partly Moors expelled from Spain, and partly fome 
Arab families. The foil produces abundance of barley, 
which is the only grain of the country. They have alfo 
olives and dried raifins: and they rear great numbers of 
bees. They alfo manufacture foap, which is an article of 
commerce. Their habitations, which are rather huts than 
haufes, are feattered over the country. The emperor of 
Morocco draws from them a confiderable tribute : and it is 
faid, that this fimple diftri@ is able to furnifh 10,000 foldiers, 

ARHUS. See Aaruus. 

ARI, a town of Italy, in the kingdom of Naples, 
and province of Abruzzo Citra, five miles fouth-eait of 
Civita di Chieti. 

ARIA, in Ancient Geography, the name of an ifland in the 
Euxine fea, oppofite to Pharnacea, called alfo Chatceritis. 
Pliny. 

Ari, a mountain of Afia, part of a chain of mountains 
mentioned by Ammianus Marcellinus. 

Aria, the moft confiderable lake of Perfia, is fituated 
in the weftern part of the province of Segiftan or Seiltan, 
aceording to the map of major Rennel between 33° 15/ and 
32° 45', N. lat. and 59°15’, and 61° 20’ E. long. In the 
French maps it is called the lake of Zeré, from a village 
#f that name near its weftern extremity ; and in the map of 
major Rennell, the fea of Durrah or Zurrah, from a village 
feated on a river at the diftance of twenty miles from the 
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lake, which village is denominated Corra or Curra, whence 
is probably derived Zurrah. Pinkerton (Mod. Geog. vol. ii. 
p. 355.) fuggelts that this appellation might as well be 
fupplanted by that of the fea of Segiftan. According to 
Otter (Voyage en Turkie et en Perfe, tom. i. 217.) cited 
by this geographer, the length of this lake is thirty leagues, 
or a day’s journey, in breadth; and the water is frefh and 
full of fifh, By his account it only receives the river of 
Verah (Varree) or Parra, which runs from the rorth-eatt. 

Axia, and Ariana, are names that have been applied by an- 
cient geographers very varioufly. Some have applied them to 
the fame country, and others to diftinét countries. Ptolemy 
mentions only Aria, without noticing Ariana, and the 
Ariani. Pliny is vi. c. 23.) mentions Ariana, but takes no 
notice of Aria ; and yet he diltinguithes (J. vi. c. 25.) be- 
tween the Ari and Ariani. Parthia, he fays, has the 
Arii to the eaft, and to the fouth the Ariani and Carmania. 
Hence it bas been conjeétured, that the Ariani were more 
widely extended than the Arii, and that under this general 
denomination were included the Gedrofii and the Drange, 
Arrian (1. iii. c. 25.) has Aria and the Arii, but is filent 
with regard to Ariana. Strabo has both names, and ex- 
tends the limits of Ariana beyond thofe of Aria: obferv- 
ing in general, without fettling their boundaries, that 
Ariana commences from India; and he cites Eratofthenes, 
who fays that Ariana was bounded on the eaft by Indus, 
on the fouth by the Great Sea, on the north by Paropamifus 
and the mountains as far as the Cafpian ports, and on the 
weft by the boundaries which feparate Parthia from Media, 
and Carmania from Paretacene and Perfia ; and, accordingly, 
Ariana is very extenfive. Salmafius (Exerc. Plin. p. 553,) 
diftinguifhes his Ariana from Aria, but does not affign to 
it any precife limits. The limits of Aria; according to 
Ptolemy, are parts of Margiana and Baétria on the north, 
on the eaft the Paropamifadz, and on the fouth Drangiana : 
and Strabo fays, that the Arii are adjacent to the Paropa- 
mifade on the weft. Ariana, in major Rennell’s map, is a 
part of the province of Perfia, called Korafan or Korefan. 

Arta, or Artacoana, the chief city of the country called 
Aria, feated on a river, called by Arrian, Areios ; by Pliny, 
Aries ; by Ammian, Anas ; which had feveral fources in the 
defert of Margiana, and in the Saraphi mountains, and runs 
into the Aria Palus, or lake of Aria. In its courfe it paffed by 
Alexandria, according to Pliny, who calls this city Alexan- 
dria Arion or Ariorum. Aria or Artacoana is the prefent 
Herat, placed in Rennell’s map at the confluence of two 
ftreams, which form the river that runs into the lake of 
Durrah. 

Aria, Ital. for dir, Englifh (which fee). Herr Sulzer, 
an elegant German writer on the fubject of the fine arts, 
has defcribed the conftru€tion, and what was thought the 
perfection of an opera /ir, about the middle of the laft 
century, during da capo times; and not only apologized 
for fecond parts to airs, and a return to the firft, but 
pointed out their utility and beauty in doGrines now quite 
exploded, both in theory and practice. In the remarks of 
Mr. Framery on the encomiums of H. Sulzer (Encycl. Meth. 
Pp. 95-), he allows that his precepts are excellent, but that 
his definition appears imperfect. He then gives his owa 
notions, which tally more with modern practice. After 
which he adds, ‘‘ as to the form of opera dirs indicated 
by M. Sulzer, it is much varied fince he wrote on the fub- 
je&t.’? ‘The Italians at length, tired of their eternal mono- 
tony, melt down the fecond part of their irs into the 
firft ; or, if ditin@, when the expreffion of the words re- 
quires it, they do not think themfelves obliged to return 
to it by a dacapo. The irs of comic operas are con- 

ftantly 
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{tantly confined to one part or ftrain, unlefs fome new mea- 
fure, or diffimilar idea in the words, abfolutely requires a 
different expreffion. The movement then is changed, and 
finifhes by an Allegro, without returning to the firlt part. 

Aria-Bepou, in Botany. See Meuia. 

Aria Theophrafti. See Crarecus. 

Arta-Veela. See Creome. 

ARIACA, in Ancient Geography, a maritime country of 
India, fituate, according to the Periplus of the Erythraan 
fea, towards the gulf Canthi Colpus, and thought by M. 
d’Anville to be the fouthern part of the country called La- 
rice —Ariaca was alfo a town of Margiana. Ptolemy. 

ARIACA, a people of Scythia, on the-left bank of 
the laxartes, near the Cafpian fea. Ptolemy. 

ARIACES Sapinorum, or Sadanarum, a people of 
Tadia, on this fide the Ganges. 

ARIACOS, or Ariace, a {mall town of Afia Minor, in 
Myfia, fituate between Placia and Scylace, near Olympus. 
Pliny. 

ARIADNEA, in Antiquity, folemn feltivals held at 
Naxos, in honour of /riadne. 

The Ariadnza are faid to have been inftituted by The- 
feus, in atonement for his cruelty in expofing Ariadne big 
with child on that coaft. They were of a mournful cai; 
one part of the ceremony was for a young woman to lie 
down, and counterfeit all the agonies of a woman in labour, 
There was another feftival, which was celebrated with various 
expreflions of mirth, in honour of another Ariacne, who 
was of a gay and {prightly temper. Plut. in Thef. and 
Potrer’s Arch. 

ARIADNE, in Entomology, a {pecies of Paririo (Nymph. 
Phal.) defcribed by Linnzus, Fabricius, and Gmeliv. The 
wings are angulated, fulvous, with undulated black {treaks, 
and a white marginal fpot on the anterior pair. It inhabits 
Java.—Od/. Cramer has figured this infeét under the name 
of Papilio Merione ; and the Papilio Coryia, of the fame au- 
thor, appears to be only a variety of the former fpecies. 

Ariapne, in Fabulous Hiflory, a daughter of Minos, king 
of Crete, who being prepoffeffed in favour of Thefeus, com- 
miffioned to deftroy the Minotaur, gave him, in token of her 
love, a clue of thread, which ferved to condu& him out of 
the labyrinth, after his defeat of the monftcr. Thefeus, on 
leaving the ifland, took with him Ariadne, but abandoned 
her in the ifle of Naxos. Bacchus found, and married her, 
and prefented her with a crown of go}d manufactured by Vul- 
ean, which was afterwards transformed into a conitcllation. 
Ariadne had a fon by Bacchus, called Eumedon, who was 
one of the Argonauts. According to Plutarch, there were 
two females of the name of Ariadne; one of them was 
efpoufed to Bacchus in the ifland of Naxos, and became-the 
mother of Staphylos; the other was abandoned by The- 
feus in the fame ifland, where fhe died. Hence were derived 
the two kinds of featts, called Artapnwa. Ariadne’s foun- 
tain in the ifle of Naxos is now only a fimple ftreamlet of 
water, to which, fays Olivier, (Travels in the Ottoman 
“empire, t. ii. p. 110.) travellers would pay no attention, if 
they were not thus reminded of the fpot where Ariadne 
abandoned herfelf to all the defpair of a forfaken miltrefs, 
and from which fhe perceived the veffel which was tranfport- 
ing her lover from her. At the brink of this fountain, it is 
faid, where fhe came every day to fhed tears, Bacchus found 
her ; and equaily compaflionating her misfortunes, and ena- 
moured-of her beauty, fucceeded in confoling her, and in 
prevailing with her to forget an ungrateful man. 

AxiaDNe, in Statuary, a beautiful ftatue of Parian mar- 
ble, which was for near three hundred years one of the 
greateft ornaments of the Belvidere; where it. was placed 
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by pope Jotius TI, It is now in the mufeum at Paris. 
Ariadne is here reprefented fleeping upon the rocks of 
Naxos; where fhe had been ungratefully left by Thefeus. 
The diforder of the drapery in which the is wrapped, beau- 
tifully points out the diftraion and anguifh of her mind 
before the fell afleep. On the wpper part of her left arm is 
a bracelet in the form of a little ferpent, which the ancients 
called Ophis; and which, by being taken for the reprefen- 
tation of the afpic, has occafioned this ftatue for along time 
to be called Cleopatra. 

ARIALDUNUM, in Ancient Geography, a town of 
Spain, under the jurifdiGion of Corduba. Pliny. 

ARJAN, a name given by a tribe of Tartars, called 
Barfchkirians, to their favourite drink, which is a mixture 
of four milk and mead, and which they keep in an oblong 
bottle, fufpended near the chimney of their hut. 

ARIANA, in Aacient Geography. See Arta. 

Ariana, in Geography, formerly called Abderana, a vil- 
lage in Africa, in the province of Tunis Proper, and about 
three miles diltant from the city of Tunis. It is inhabited 
by poor gardeners, who fupply the city with fruit and 
herbs. At this place the Carthaginian aquedu@ forms a 
curious object, being feventy-four feet high, and fupported 
by columns fixteen feet fquare, beautifully cut; and near 
it are feveral matamores or fubterraneous magazines for corny, 
{trongly arched, and capable of holding a great number of 
buhhels. 

ARIANO, atown of Italy, and a bifhop’s fee, in the 
kingdom of Naples, and Principato Ultra. According to 
Mr. Swinburne (Travels in the Two Sicilies, vol. i. p. 202.), 
it isan ugly city, built upon the uneven fummit of a moun- 
tain, with an extenfive profpeét, but much expofed. He 
fuppofes that it is not fo ancient as the time of the Romans; 
and that it owes its rife to the demolition of fome neigh- 
bouring town, and to the advantage afforded by its fituation 
for difcovery and defence. After having feveral times chang- 
ed its poffeffors, it became a part of the demefne of the 
crown in 1466. It has neither trade nor manufatures, and 
has declined ever fince the defolation occafioned by an earth- 
quake in 1456. The number of inhabitants is eftimated 
abot 14,000, and it includes twenty parifhes and convents, 
befides an ill-endowed cathedral. The wine of Ariano is 
pale, and refembles, both in colour and the tharpnefs of its 
talte, red champagne. The foil in its vicinity lies upon a: 
foft argillaceous ftone: at a {mall diftance to the eaft, isa 
bank confilting of layers of volcanic earth, interfperfed with 
thick ftrata of oyfter-fhells. The laft and moft deftru@tive 
earthquake experienced in this territory, was that of the 
year 1732. N. lat. 41° 8’. E. Jong. 15° 19’. 

ARLANS, a denomination given to a clafs of the ancient 
inhabitants of the Ruffian empire, called by the Ruffians 
Votiaks from the river Votiak, on which they were formerly 
fituated. They call themfelves Ari, and their territory 
Arime. Their chief town is Chlucof, and the other towns 
are Slobodfkoi, Kaigorod, and Orlof. At firft they were fub- 
ject to the Bulgarians, and afterwards to the Tartars, from 
whofe language they adopted many words into their own. 

Arians, in Leclefiaflical Hiftory, followers of Arius, a 
prefbyter of the church of Alexandria about the year 315 5 
who owned Chrift to be God, yet maintained him inferior 
to the Father even as to his deity, and his effence to be 
different from that of the Father, and that he was neither 
co-eternal nor co-equal with him; alfo that the Holy Ghoft 
was not Ged. 

The Arians owned that the Son was the word, but de- 
nied that word to have been eternal; afferting, that it had 
only been created before all other beings. They yeas 
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that Chrift had »nothing of man in him bet the fleh, 
with which the aAvyos or word was joined, which fupplicd 
the rett: » 

The diflinguifhing fentiments of Arius may be deduced 
from’ his own writings. In his letter to Eufebius of Nico- 
media, he fays; ‘ We cannot affent to thofe expreflions, 
always Father, always Son, at the fame time Father and 
Son ; that the Son always co-exiits with the Father ; that 
the Father has no pre-exiltence before the Son, not fo much 
as in thought, or a moment. But this we think and teach, 
that the Son is not unbegetten, nor a part of the unbegotten 
by any means. Nor is he made out of any pre-exillent 
thing ; bur, by the willand pleafure of the Father, he exilted 
before time and ages, the only begotten God, unchangeable ; 
and that before he was begotten, or made, or defigned, or 
founded, he was not.—But we are perfecuted, becaufe we 
fay, that the Son has a beginning, and that God has no be- 
ginning. For this we are perfecuted, and becaufe we fay, 
the Son is out of nothing ; which we therefore fay, be- 
caufe he is not a part of God, nor made out of any pre- 
exiltent thing.’”? In his letter to Alexander, bifhop of 
Alexandria, he fays; ** We believe, that there are three 
perfons, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghoft. God, 
the caufe of all things, is alone without beginning. ‘The 
Son, begotten of the Father before time, made before the 
ages, and founded, was not before he was begotten. Nor 
is he eternal, or co-eternal, or begotten at the fame time 
with the Father.’ The creed, which was prefented by 
Arius at the council of Jerufalemin 335, was this: ‘“* We 
believe in one God, the Father Almighty ; and in the Lord 
Jefus Chrift his Son, begotten of him before all ages ; God 
the word, by whom all things were made, which are in 
heaven ‘and in, earth; who came down and was incarnate, 
and fuffered, and rofe again, and afcended to the heavens, 
and fhall come again to judge the living and the dead; and 
in the Holy Ghoit; the refurre€tion of the flefh; the life of 
the world to come, and the kingdom of heaven; in one 
catholic church of God, extending itfelf from one end of the 
earth to the other.’? In fhort, the Arians feem to have be- 
lieved, that Chrift was the Word of God, and was in the 
beginning with God; but was not the felf-exiftent God, 
with whom he was in the beginning ; but his Son, created by 
the Father before all ages, one fuper-angelical and perfect 
Spirit; and thereby became his only Son, by whom he created 
all other beings: and that, when he came down from hea- 
ven to inhabit the body which was prepared for him in the 
womb of the blefled Virgin, this fuper-angelical {pirit alone 
was the foul that informed and enlivened it. From the fol- 
lowing abftra& of the real opinions of the Arians, as they 
are given by Dr. Cave in the words of Arius, the reader 
may be enabled to compare them with thofe that have been 
deemed orthodox.  Firit, as the Arians believed the divine 
fubftance of the Father to be unbegotten and without be- 
ginning, they concluded that it was different from the fub- 
{tance of the Son,. who was begotten and had a beginning. 
But the Athanafians believed the Father and the Son to be 
of the fame fubftance ; that is, of the fame generical {ub- 
fiance, as two men are of the fame fubitance; and the 
Pfeudo-Athanafians believe them to be of the fame numerical 
f{ubftance. Secondly, as the Arians believed the divine fub- 
ftance of the Father to be indivifible and uncompounded, 
they could not believe the Son to be generated of or from 
it, in any /iteral fenfe, either as being compounded with it, 
or divided fromit ; and therefore they concluded, that the 
generation of the Son was figurative ; and was not a partici- 
pation of fubftance, but a creation, as the word creation is 
frequently ufed in Scripture with refpe&t to mankind ; and 
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they confirmed this from Prov. viii. 22. And becaufethey 
believed it blafphemous to fay, that this generation was out 
of the indivifible fubftance of the Father, and no other fub- 
{tance then exiled, they faid, he fubfils, not of or from the 
Father, but from nothing, and he is not of the Father’s fub- 
itance, for he is created and made. But the Athanafians 
believed, the Son was /iterally generated from the Father’s 
fubltanee. Thirdly, as the Arians believed the Father and 
the Son te be of a different fubftance, they believed them 
alfo to be dillinét beings, feparately exifting ; in which they 
agreed with fome of the orthodox fathers, as Origen, Gre - 
gory Nyffen, Cyril of Alexandria, Maximus the Martyr, 
Damafcen, Dionyfius of Alexandria, Alexander of Alexan- 
dria, &c. : and differed from others who believed him to be: 
of or from the Father’s fubltance, as the leaves are from the 
tree ; but not divided from it, as the Athanafians. Fourthly, 
they believed that Chrift was the only begotten Son of God, 
becanle he only was created by the smmediate a and power 
of God himfelf; and that all other beings, the Holy Ghoft 
not excepted, were created by Chrift ; in which they agreed 
with Origen and Eufebius, men of as great character as any. 
in the Chriftian church. And therefore they called him a 
creature; but not like other creatures. Fitthly, they bee - 
lieved, that the Son was generated or created beforeallages ; 
and was a real perfon, when fpoken of, Prov. viii. 3 and 
that his generation was over, as foon as heexilted. Where- 
as fome of the orthodox believed him to be only an attribute, 
when there {poken of ; and that he was afterwards generated 
into a Son ; and fome of them believed him eternally generat- 
ing, as light from the fun. Sixthly, they believed the divine 
being, who defcended from heaven and was born of the vir- 
gin Mary, was the only intelligent fpirit that animated the 
body of Chritt ; and that this divine being fuffered : but the 
orthodox believed, that the divine being, that defcended 
from heaven and animated the body of Chrift, was incapable 
of fuffering ; ard that it was only the suman nature, or foul 
of Chrift that fuffered; i. e. a mere’ man. Seventhly, as the 
Arians believed Chriftto be the Sonof the only trueGod, and 
not the only true Godand Fatherof that Son, it was very con- 
fiftent with their belief to fay, * He is not the true God.” But 
if it be imagined, that by this exprefiion they meant to deny, 
that Chrift was truly God the Son, the exprefs words of Eu- 
nomius, who calls him, ‘* The only begotten God, the frit- 
born of the whole creation, Chrift, true God, not unbe- 
gotten ;’” prove the contrary : and Arius himfelf explains his 
meaning fufficiently, when he fays, ‘* He is not the true 
(felf-exiftent and unoriginate) God, but receives his divinity 
by communication 3 which was alfo the opinion of Origen, 
Eufebius, and La@antius. It has been commonly aflerted, 
that Arius denied the efernity-and divinity of the Son of 
God : but the author of «* The Apology ot Ben Mordecai,” 
p. 9S. fays, that this affertion never appeared to him to have 
been made upon good authority ; for he never denied the 
eternity of the Son in any other fenfe than that in which it 
is denied by the orthodox; and fignifies unoriginate and un- 
begotten; that is, felf-exiltent: and that the charge againft 
him of his not believing the divinity of Chrift is not founded, 
appears from this circumftance ; that his adverfaries accufed 
him of idolatry, becaufe he worfhipped the Son of God 5 
fuppoling him at the fame time to be a God created before 
all ages. Now if he was idolatrous in beheving Chrift to 
be a created God, it is impoffible he fhould at the fame time 
be guilty of denying his divinity. Befides, Theodoret fayss 
it was the opinion of Arius and Eunomius, that Chrift took 
a body;-but the godhead or divinity performed the office 
of a foul: and Athanafius fays, Arius taught that Chrift 
had the flcfh as a covering to the divinity or — 
ever 
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Neverthelefs, Athanafius’s enmity to Arianifm is wtll known. 
He fpeaks of it as the worft of all herefies, and fays, the 
devil was the father of it; nor will he by any means allow, 
that Arians can be rightfully called Chriftians. However, 
in declaiming againft Arianifm, as the worlt and molt hate- 
ful of all herefies, he makes this its peculiarity, that the 
Arians endeavonred to carry their point by externals, that 
is, civil authority, or the power of the magiltrates. And 
on account of the violent methods to which they recurred, 
- fays, that this fe&t, or herefy, had put on the devil com- 
ete. 
x The rife of the Arian controverfy is referred by fome to 
the year 316, by others to 319, by Baronins to 315, and by 
Bafnage and others tc, tive year 317. Socrates (Eccl. Hilt. 
1. i.c.5.) gives this aécount of its origin. ‘ Alexander,” 
he fays, “ difcourfing one day too curioufly concerning the 
doGtrine of the Trinity in Unity, in the prefence of his 
prefbyters and the reft of his clergy, Arius, one of the 
prefbyters, fuppofed his bifhop to advance the dodirine of 
Sabellius, and difliking that, he went into an opinion di- 
rectly oppofite.””? Theodoret alfo fays (Eccl. Hift. 1. iv. 
c, 1.) that Arius took occaficn, from things faid by Alex- 
ander, to raife a difturbance: and Conftantine likewife, in 
his letter to Alexander and Arius, firft blames the former 
for putting queftions to his prefbyters, which he ought not ; 
and then the latter, for inconfiderately uttering notions that 
ought to have been buried in filence. Accordingly, it 
feems to have been the chief view of the Arians, as well as 
of the orthodox, to fteera kind of middle courfe between 
Sabellianifm and Socinianifm. To which purpole, the 
Arians maintain, againft the Sabellians, that the Son of 
God is a being diftinét and different from the Father, and 
not a mere virtue, or character, or mode of exiftence ; and 
againft the Socinians, as well as the Neftorians and Sabel- 
lians, that Chrift was not a mere man, but a true God. 
After Arius had for fome time publifhed the doctrines 
that are afcribed to him, Alexander was blamed for his in- 
difference, and for his toleration of fuch novelties. Roufed 
by reproaches and complaints, he appointed a time for 
hearing the fubjeéts in difpute fairly debated between Arius 
and thofe who oppofed him. Arius adhered to the opinions 
he had advanced ; and they who oppofed him afferted the 
Son to be confubftantial and co-eternal with the Father. 
And though another aflembly was appointed for debating 
the points in agitation, they could by no means come to an 
agreement. Alexander himfelf is faid io have been at firft 
in fome fufpence; but at length he declared himfelf in 
favour of thofe who were the antagonifts of Arius. 
The Arians were firlt condemned and anathematized by 
a council at Alexandria, confilling of 100 bifhops, in 320, 
under Alexander, bifhop of that city ; who accufed Anus 
of impiety, and caufed him and feveral ecclefialtics, of 
whom two were bifhops, to be expelled from the com- 
munion of tHe church: and afterwards by 318 fathers in 
the general council of Nice, aflembled by Conftantine in the 
year 325. In the interval between thefe councils, Alex- 
ander had written a circular letter to all bifhops, in which 
he reprefents Arius and his partifans as heretics, apoftates, 
blafphemers, enemies of God, full of impudence and im- 
piety, forerunners of antichrift, imitators of Judas and of 
men whom it was not lawful to falute, or to bid God 
fpeed. Yet Sozomen (I. i. c. 15.) acknowledges, that they 
were learned, and, in all appearance, good men. Eufebius 
of Nicomedia, and Enufebius the hiftorian, endeavoured to 
pacify Alexander, and to perfuade him to compromife the 
uarrel ; and Conftantine fent a letter, about the year 324, 
pygrctne of Corduba, addrefled to Alexander and Arius, 
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in which he reproved them both for difturbing the church 
with their infignificant difputes, and exhorted them to 
mutual forbearance and forgivenefs. But the difpute was 
not to be thus terminated; and Socrates reprefents the 
parties on both fides as equally contentious and refractory. 
Accordingly the Nicene council was fummoned. At this 
council Eufebius propofed a creed, in which he avoided the 
offenfive word Opcoecios, homooufios, and anathematized every 
impious herefy, without {pecifying any ; but his advice was 
not followed, the term was inferted, and the Arian doétrines 
were anathematized. But notwithftanding thefe meafures, 
Arianifin was not extinguifhed ; on the contrary, it became 
the reigning religion, efpecially in the Eaft, where it ob- 
tained much more than in the Weft. Arius was recalled 
from banifhment by the emperor Conftantine, in two or 
three years after the council of Nice, as fome fay in 327 or 
328, or according to others in 3303 and the laws that had 
been enacted againft him were repealed. In the year 335, 
Athanafius, his zealous opponent, was depofed and banifhed 
into Gaul, by the council held at Tyre ; and Arius and his 
followers were reinftated in their privileges, and received 
into the communion of the church: in little more than a 
year after this, he fell a victim to the refentment of his ene- 
mies, and died a tragical death, occafioned probably by 
poifon, or fome other violence. The Arian party found a 
proteGtor in Conftantius, who fucceeded his father in the 
empire of the Haft; and the zeal with which he abetted 
them, produced many animofities and tumults to the time 
of his death, in the year 362. They underwent various 
revolutions, perfecuting and opprefled, under fucceeding 
emperors, according to the degree of intereft they had in 
the civil power; till, at length, Theodofius the Great ex- 
erted every poffible effort to fupprefs and difperfe them. 
He drove them from their churches, enacted lawag#whofe 
feverity expofed them to the greatelt calamities, and ren- 
dered, throughout his dominions, the decrees of the council 
of Nice triumphant over all oppofition ; fo that the public 
profeffion of the Arian doétrine was confined to the bar« 
barous and unconquered nations, fuch as the Bnrgundians, 
Goths, and Vandals. 

The Arians were divided into various feéts, of which 
ancient writers give an accoung under the names of Semi- 
Arians, Lujfebians, Aetians, Eunomians, Acacians, Pfathyrians, 
and others. But they have been commonly diftributed into 
three claffes, viz. the genuine Arians, Semi-Arians, and 
Eunomians. The Arian caufe fuffered as much from the 
difcord and animofity that prevailed among thefe fects, as 
from the laboured and zealous efforts of the orthodox party. 

Arianifm was carried in the fifth century into Africa, 
under the Vandals; and into Afia, under the Goths. 
Among thofe fierce and favage nations, which were over- 
turning the Weltern empire, it found a fixed refidence, and 
a peaceful retreat. As their fecurity animated their cou- 
rage, they treated the Catholics with the fame violence 
which the latter had employed againft them and other here- 
tics ; and they perfecuted and vexed in various ways fuch as 
profeffed their adherence to the Nicene doétrines. The 
Vandals, who reigned in Africa, furpaffed all the other fa- 
vage nations in barbarity and injuftice towards the Catho- 
lics. The kings of this fierce people, particularly Genferic 
and Hunneric his fon, demolifhed the churches of thofe 
Chriftians who acknowleged the divinity of Chrift, fent their 
bifhops into exile, and maimed and tormented in various 
ways fuch as were firm and inflexible in the profeffion of 
their faith. During thefe perfecutions in Africa, a ftupen- 
dous miracle is faid to have been wrought, by which the 
Supreme Being is fuppofed to have teftified his difpleafure 
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againft the Arians, and his favour to their adverfaries. ‘This 
miracle confitted in enabling thofe Catholics, whofe tongues 
had been cut out by the Arian tyrant Hunneric, to {peak di- 
ftinGly, aud to proclaim aloud the divine majetty of the Sa- 
viour of the world. ‘This remarkable faét, fays Motheim, 
can fearcely be denied, fince it is fupported by the telimony 
of the molt credible and refpeftable wituefles ; but whether 
it is to be attributed to a fupernatural and miraculous power 
is a matter not fo ealily decided, and which admits of much 
difpute. The reality of this extraordinary faét is attelted by 
Victor, an African bifhop; Alneas of Gaza, a platonic phi- 
lofopher ; a perpetual edict of the emperor Jultinian ; count 
Marcellinus in his Chronicle of the times ; and pope Gregory 
the firft, who had refided at Conftantinople as the minilter of 
the Roman pontiff. Amoug the moderns who have defend- 
ed its miraculous nature, we may mention Abbadie, Berri- 
man, Chapman, and Dodwell; and we may refer to Mr. 
Middleton’s * free Inquiry into the miraculous powers,” 
&c. in his  Mifcellaneous works,” vol.i. p. 149, &c. 3 and to 
Mr. Toll’s Defence, p. 80, &c. for arguments again{t it. 
The learned hifterian, Mr. Gibbon, oblerves in his ufual 
manner, (Hilt. of the Decline, &c. of the Roman empire, 
vol. vi. p. 295.), that ‘¢ this fupernatural gift of the African 
confeffors, who {poke without tongues, will command the 
aflent of thofe, and of thofe cnly, who already believe, that 
their language was pure and orthodox; but the ftubborn 
mind of an infidel is guarded by fecret, incurable fufpicion ; 
and the Arian, or Socinian, who has ferioufly rejeéted the 
doGtrine of the Trinity, will not be fhaken by the mott plau- 
fible evidence of an Athanafian miracle.” Italy, the Gauls, 
and Spain, were alfo deeply infected with Arianifm ; and 
towards the commencement of the fixth*century, it was tri- 
umphant in many parts of Afia, Africa, and Europe. 
Many of the Afiatic bifhops favoured the Arians fecretly, 
while their opinions were openly profeffed, and their caufe 
maintained by the Vandals in Africa, the Goths in Italy, 
the Spaniards, the Burgundians, the Suevi, aud the greatelt 
part of the Gauls. ‘The Greeks, indeed, who had received 
the decrees of the council of Nice, perfecuted and oppreffed 
the Arians, wherever their influence and authority could 
reach; but the Nicenians, in their turn, were not lefs rigo- 
roufly treated by their adverfaries, particularly in Africa and 
Italy, where they felt, ina very fevere manner, the weight 
of the Arian power, and the bitternefs of their refentment. 
The triumphs of Arianifm were, however, But tranfitory ; 
and its profperous days were entirely eclipfed, when the 
Vandals were driven ont of Africa, and the Goths out of 
Italy, by the arms of Jultinian; for the other Arian princes 
were ealily induced to abandon themfelves the doGrine of 
that fet ; and not only fo, but to employ the force of laws 
and the authority of councils to prevent its farther progrefs 
among their fubjects, and to extirpate it entirely out of their 
dominions. Such was the conduct of Sigifmund, king of 
the Burgundians; Theodemir, king of the Suevi, who had 
fettled in Lufitania ; and Reccared, king of Spain. How- 
ever, it revived again in Italy, under the protection of the 
Lombards, in the feventh century. 

Erafmus feems to have aimed, in fome meafure, to reftore 
Arianifm, at the beginning of the fixteenth century, in his 
commentaries on the New Teftament: accordingly, he was 
reproached by his adverfaries with Arian interpretations 
and gloffes, Arian tenets, &c. To which he made little 
anfwer, fave that there was no herefy more thoroughly ex- 
tin& than that of the Arians: ‘* Nulla herefis magis extindla 
quam Arianorum.” But the face of things was foon changed : 
Servetus, a Spaniard by nation, publifhed, in 1531, a little 
treatife againit the Trinity: which once more excited at- 


tention to the fentiments of-the Arians in the Weft.—In- 
deed he rather fhewed himfelf a Photinian than an Arian; 
only that he made ufe of the fame paffages of feripture, 
and the fame srguments againit the divinity of our Saviour, 


*with the proper Arians 


[t is true Servetus had not, properly {peaking, any difci- 
ples; but he gave oceafion, after his death, to the forming 
of a new fyflem of Arianifm in Geneva, which did not 4 
little perp ex Calvin.—From Geneva, the new Arians re- 
moved to Poland, where they gained confiderable ground ; 
but at length became Socinsans. 

The appellation Arian has been indifcriminately applied, 
in more modern times, to all thofe who coufider Jefus 
Chritt as inferior and fubordinate to Vie Father: and whofe 
fentiments cannot be fuppofed to coincide exaétly with 
thofe of the ancient Arians. Whilft they all concur ia 
maiutaining the pre-exiltence of Chrift as a fuper-angelic 
fpirit, which fupplied the place of a foul to him upon his 
conception and birth, and alfo his derivation from and fub- 
ordination to the Father; fome of them afcribe to hima 
higher degree, rank, and dignity, than others. Accordingly 
they have been fometimes diftinguifhed into High and Low 
Arians. he former, approaching in opinion to thofe that 
have been called Semi-Arians, or rather to the ancient 
Arians, whillt they believe the Father to be the one fupreme 
God over all, abfolutely eternal, underived, unchangeable, 
and independent ; conceive the Son to be the firft derived 
being from the Father, and under him employed in creating, 
and alfo in preferving and upholding the World, and in ex- 
ercifing a moral, as well as natural, adminittration over man- 
kind; fo that, under this diftinguifhing charafter, he is 
invelted with the office of final judge. Of thefe high Arians, 
fome fuppofe, that Jefus Chrift, fuftaining relations, and 
exercifing offices fo honourable in themfelves and fo intereft- 
ing to mankind, is a proper objeét of fubordinate worfhip ; 
whilft others imagine, that worfhip in the proper and diferi- 
minating fenfe of the term, belongs only to the Father, the 
felf-exiftent, infinite, and fupreme deity. Some Arians of 
this clafs have maintained, that the fon of God, before his 
incarnation, had only, or chiefly, the care and government 
of the Jewith people allotted to him ; whilit other angels 
were appointed prefidents or princes of other nations and 
countries. ‘This was the opinion of Mr. James Peirce, an 
ingenious and learned commentator: fee his ‘* Paraphrafe 
and notes, &c. on Coloff. ii. 15. and Heb. ti. g.”? Others 
have alfo maintained, that the conduét of all the difpenfations 
of Providence, in every period of time, as they related to 
the patriarchs, to the Jewifh nation, to the prophets, to 
Chriftians, and to the world in general, has been entrufted 
to Chrilt; and that he was diftinguifhed by various appro- 
priate titles, as Jehovah, the angel of the covenant, the an- 
gel Jehovah, the angel of the prefence, and the Logos, &c. 
To this purpofe they allege, among other arguments, the 
declaration of the Apoftle (Heb. i. 2. xi. 3.) that it was by 
Chrift, God made the worlds, csusac, the ages or difpenfa- 
tions; i.e. by whom God formerly difpofed and ordered 
thofe eminent and remarkable periods of time; the Antedi- 
luvian, the Patriarchal, the Mofaic, and the Prefent ; being 
put under his government, according to the will of the Fa- 
ther. See Ben Mordecai’s Apology, letter ii. paffim. Tt is 
alfo alleged as a further prefumption in favour of this hypo- 
thefis, that the facred writings contain a revelation and hif- 
tory of the adminiftration of Providence with regard merely 
to the inhabitants and concerns of our world, or of the ter- 
re{trial globe ; and, of courfe, that the fubordinate direGion 
and fuperintendence of this part of the government of the 
fupreme and infigite fovereign of this, and innumerable other 
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worlds, is entrufted with Jefus Chrift; a fuperior being adapt- 
ed, by his pre-2xiflent dignity, acd extraordinary perfeGtions 
and powers, to the office of ruler and judge. The low 
Arians, on the other hand, are diftinguifhed from the Soci- 
nians in no other refpeét, befides their maintaining the pre- 
exiitence, prior dignity, and tranfcendent native perfe@ions 
of that fuper-angelic {pirit, which was united to the body 
of Chrift, in his miraculous incarnation: but that he 
is entitled to no kind of religious worfhip, in the pe- 
culiar and appropriate meaning of this term. Arians of 
both defcriptions claim the appellation of Unitarians, 
though they do not adopt the dogina of the fimple human- 
ity of Chrilt, of late exclufively maintained by fome modern 
Unitarians. 

Mr. Whifton was cne of the firft divines who revived the 
Arian controverfy, in the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. About the year 1706 he began to entertain fome 
doubts about the proper eternity and omnifcience of Chrift. 
This led him to review the popular do@rine of the Trinity ; 
and in order to execute this review, with a degree of dili- 
gence and circumf{peGion fuitable to its importance, he read 
the New Teftament twice over, and alfo all the genuine mo- 
muments of the Chriftian religion, till near the conclufion of 
the fecond century. By this inquiry, he was led to think, 
that, at the incarnation of Chrilt, the Logos, or eternal 
wifdom, fupplied the place of the rational foul, or wyvum ; 
that the eternity of the fon of God was nota real di/find 
exiltence, as of a {on properly co-efernal with his father, by 
a true eternal generation, but rather a metaphyfical exiftence 
in potentid, or in fome fublimer manner in the father, as his 
wildom or word ; that Chrift’s real creation, or generation (for 
both thefe terms are ufed by the earlieft writers), took place 
fome time before the creation of the world; that the council 
of Nice itfelf eftablifhed no other eternity of Chrift; and 
finally, that the Arian do@rine in thefe points was 
the original doétrine of Chrift himfelf, of his holy apof- 
‘tles, and of the moft primitive Chriftians. Mr. Whiiton 
was confirmed in thefe fentiments by reading Novatian’s 
treatife concerning the Trinity ; but more efpecially by the 
perufal of the “* Apoftolical Conftitutions,” the antiquity 
and authenticity of which ke endeavoured, with more zeal 
than precifion and prudence, to prove, in the third part of 
his “ Primitive Chriitianity.’? he confequence to himfelf 
was, his removal from his theological and pattoral funétions, 
and alfo from his mathematical profeflorfhip at Cambridge ; 
* as if Arianifm,”? fays the tranflator of Mofheim, “ had 
extended its baneful influence even to the {cience of lines, 
angles, and furfaces.”? Whifton was followed by Dr. 
Clarke, who pyblithed his famous book ; intitled, «* The 
Scripture Dodtrine of the Trinity,’ &c. in confequence of 
which, he was reproached with the title of Semi-drian. See 
Semi-Arians. He was alfo threatened by the convocation, 
and combated by argument. Dr. Waterland, who has been 
charged with verging towards Trithei/m, was one of his 
principal adverfaries. The hiftory of this controverfy, dur- 
ing the lait century, may be found in a pamphlet, inti- 
thed, “ An Account of all the confiderable Books and 
Pamphlets that have been wrote on either Side, in the 
Controverfy concernmg the Trinity, from the year 1712 ; 
in which 1s alfo contained an Account of the Pam- 
phiets written this lait Year, on each Side, by the Dif- 
fenters to the tnd of the year 171957? publithed at Lon- 
don, 1720. The more recent treatifes on the fubject 
of the Trinity are well known to our theological readers. 
See Trrxiry. Mofheim’s Eccl. Hitt. Lardner’s Works. 
Ben Mordecai’s Apology, Letter I. Jortin’s Rem. on Eccl. 
Hitt. vol. i. ‘ 
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ARIANISM, the doétine of Arius, who lived in the 
beginning of the fourth century. See Arrans. 

ARIARATHIA, or Argtararuera, in Ancient Geom 
graphy, a town of Afia, in Cappadocia. Steph. Byz. 

ARIAS, or Arius, a river of Aria. 

Arias Montanus, in Biography, alearned BenediGire monk 
of the fixteenth century, was born at Seville, of a noble but 
reduced family. Having completed his education at Alcala, 
where, befides the ftudy of theology, he made himfelf maf- 
ter of the Latin and Greek languages, and alfo of Hebrew, 
Arabic, Syriac, and Chaldee ; he travelled through France, 
Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, and England, for the 
purpofe of acquiring an acquaintance with the modern lan- 
guages. Upon his return he took prieft’s orders, and then 
accompanied the bifhop of Segovia to the council of Trent, 
where he obtained great reputation. He afterwards retired 
to Aracena, a pleafant {pot near the mountains of Anda- 
lufia, to profecute his literary labours. From this retreat he 
was fummoned by Philip II. and entrufted with the care of 
a new edition of the Porystor Bible, which he much en- 
larged and improved. The execution of this work contri- 
buted fo much to his reputation, that he became the objet 
of envy; and he was under the neceflity of taking a journey 
to Rome, to vindicate himfelf from the cenfure of thofe 
who reproached him with having too clofely followed the 
explanations of the Jewifh Rabbis. As foon as he returned 
to Spain, Philip offered him a bifhoprick, as a recompence 
for his labours; but this he declined accepting, and con- 
tented himfelf with a penfion of two thoufand ducats, and 
the office of chaplain to the king. He died at Seville in 
1598, at the age of feventy-one years. His mode of living 
was fingularly abftemians, as he drank no wine, and feldom 
tafted animal food. He was indefatigable in his ftudies ; 
and was regarded as one of the firft literary characters in 
Spain. His writings, which are numerous, bear evident. 
marks of found fenfe, as well as profound erudition. Be~ 
fides his <‘ Differtations on Jewifh Antiquities,” prefixed to 
the Polyglot, printed inthe ‘ Critici Sacri,”? and publifhed 
feparately, in 4to. at Leyden in 15963 he has left in Latin, 
«*« Commentaries on feveral parts of Scripture,” publifhed at 
Antwerp, at different periods, between the years 1583 and 
15993 a “ Hiftory of Mankind,” in 1593; “ A Treatife 
on the Hiftery of Nature,” in 1601; * A Verfion of the 
Pfalms and Ecclefiattes,” in Latin verfe, in 4to. 1574, with 
other poetical pieces ; and a tranflation of Jonathan’s Chaldee 
paraphrafe of Hofea, and of the Itinerary of Benjamin of 
Tudela. Dupin. Nouv. Di&. Hiftor. 

ARIASPE, or Acriaspe, in Ancient Geography, a town 
of Afia, in Drangiana, the Berga/pe of major Rennell’s 
map, feated on the river Heermund, in the province of Se- 

iflan or Seiftan. N. Jat. 32° 15’. E. long. 63° 46/. 

ARIASSOR, or Agtassys, a city of Pamphylia, which 
was a bifhop’s fee. Ptolemy. ; 

ARICA, in Geography, a jurifdiGion in the bithoprick 
of Arequipa in Peru, extending along the coaft of the 
South fea. It produces little elfe than Agi or Guinea pep- 
per, and in fome places large olives, of which they make 
oil and pickles. 

Arica, a fea-port town of South America, in the pro- 
vince of Los Charcas in Peru. It is the port-town to moft 
of the mines in that country ; and it is the only place in this 
part of the coaft which admits a landing. Jt was formerly 
itrong and papulous, and carried on a great trade, as the 
harbour is good and convenient for fhipping. The immenfe 
booty taken here by fir Francis Drake in 1579, contributed 
to the decline of the opulence and trade of Arica. At that 
time molt of the filver of Potofi was fhipped in this port for 
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Lima; but fince that period, the Spaniards have chiefly fent 
it by land, as the moft fecure, though moft difficult mode 
of conveyance. It alfo fuffered much by an earthquake in 
1605. As they have little or no rain in this place, their 
houles are built without roofs. The valley of Arica is prin- 
cipally famous for the culture of Guinea pepper, which the 
Spaniards planted here, of which they raife annually to the 
value of eighty thoufand crowns. his port is flill much 
frequented, not merely on account of the mines, to which 
it affords an eafy accefs, but for the rock-falt which is dug 
out of the adjacent mountains, and fhipped for the weltern 
coaft. S. lat. 18° 27’. W. long. 71° 5’. 

ARICADA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia, in 
Drangiana. Ptolemy. 

ARICARETS, in Geography, a nation of South Ame- 
rica, in Guiana, on the banks of a river called Aricari. 

ARICHAT, a town in the ifland of Cape Breton. 

ARICHI, in Ancient Geography, a people of Afiatic 
Sarmatia, among the Mxotz, near the Palus Mzotis. Ptol. 

ARICIA, a town of Italy, in Latium, near the Alban 
mount, on the Appian way, about twenty miles from Rome. 
This city exifted before the eltablifhment of the Greeks and 
Latins in Italy ; and the inhabitants of it were often diftin- 
guifhed among the enemics of Rome in its nafcent ftate. 
Cicero fpeaks of it as a municipal town; and Frontinus, 
ranking it in the number of colonies, fays, that its walls 
were erected by the orders of Sylla. Near it was the “ Ne- 
mus Aricinum,” or grove of Diana, who hence obtained 
the epithet of “ Aricina.”? Here fhe hada temple frequent- 
ed by her votaries, who travelled to it on foot from Rome, 
with flaming torches, and crowns on their heads. 

ARICONIUM is placed, in Antonine’s Itinerary, near 
Rofs, about eleven miles from Caerleon: our other antiqua- 
ries place it at Kencheiter. It was a town of the Silures. 

ARICOURIS, in Geography, a people of South Ame- 
rica, in Guiana, towards the river of the Amazons. De 
Laet fays, they manifeft no figns of religion, but feem to 
refpeé the fun and moon, without paying them any worthip ; 
and yet they appear to belicve the immortality of the foul, 
as they point to the heavens, as, after death, the abode of 
thofe who have lived well. ‘I'hey are timid, fulpicious, and 
inclined to revenge. They are addicted to forcery, and con- 
fult foothfayers, who, as they think, are infpired by a de- 
mon called “* Watipa,”? and thus enabled to foretel future 
events. Their eyes and hair are black, and they have no 
covering: but the men envelope themlelves all over in a kind 
of gummy dye, to preferve their bodics from the heat of the 
fun, and the women paint themfelves with it more flightly, 
and in a variety of figures. 

ARIDANA, atown of Arabia, ten miles fouth of Mecca. 

ARIDAS, a kind of tapeftry, manufactured in the Eait 
Indies, from a fhining thread obtained from certain herbs ; 
and hence called “* Aridas of herbs.” 

ARIDED, in 4fronomy, a fixed ftar of the fecond mag- 
nitude, in the extremity of the Swan’s tail. It is alfo called 
Hierezim, Adigege, and Aridef. 

ARIDELOSIS, apidvawcss, in Rhetoric, is fometimes uled 
for the figure commonly called syNonyMiaA. 

ARIDSONG, in Geography, a town of Afia, in the 
country of Thibet, one hundred and fifty-two miles north 
of Carmandu. N. Jat. 30° 4o’. E. long. 84° 45’. 

ARIDULLAM, in Natural Hiftory, the name of a fof- 
file fubftance, ufed in the Eaft Indies in intermittent fevers. 
It is of a greenifh yellow colour, and coarfe texture, and 
when burnt, emits fumes fmelling like arfenic. . It is pro- 
perly of the zarnic kind, though fomewhat different from 
all the European kinds, 
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ARIDURA, in Phy/ic, a drynefs, or want of juice and 
moilture of the parts. Hence it is alfo ufed by fome for 
an aridity or confumption: and it is more particularly ufed 
to denote a heétic fever. The term is more frequently ufed 
by Modern Writers, to denote a particular atrophy, or watt- 
ing of fome fingle member of the body: in which fenfe, 
it amounts to the fame with what we otherwife call 
WITHERING. 

ARIEN, in Geography, a {mall ifland in the Adriatic, 
near the coaft of Italy, three leagues north of Venice. 

ARIENZO, a town of Italy, in the kingdom of Na- 
ples, and country of Lavora, fourteen miles north-eaft of 
Naples. Its fituation is low, but delightful, and it is fur- 
rounded with vineyards and gardens. It now belongs to 
Carafla, duke of Madaloni. ’ 

ARIES, or the Ram, in Afronomy, a northern conftel- 
lation, the firlt of the twelve figns of the zodiac; from 
which alfo'a twelfth part of the ecliptic takes its denomina- 
tion, and into which the fun enters about the twentieth of 
March, ‘The ftars in this conftellation, in Ptolemy’s cata- 
logue, are 18; in T'ycho’s, 21; in Hevelius’s, 27; in the 
Britannic catalogue, 66; but they are molt of them very 
{mall, one only being of the fecond magnitude, two of the 
third, and all the reft {maller. ; 

Aries, in Artillery, denotes a battering-ram, or a mili 
tary engine with an iron head, much in ufe among the an- 
cients, to batter and beat down the walls of places befieged. 

Of this there were three kinds ; the firft rude and plain; 
the others artificial and compound. 

The firft feems to have been no more than a great beam, 
which the foldiers bore in their arms, and with one end of 
it, by main force, affailed the walls. This required a great 
force to work it ; yet produced but a {mall effeét. 

The fecond or compound ram is defcribed by Jofephus 
(De Excid. Hierofol. 3.) thus: ‘¢ The ram is a vaft Jong 
beam, like the malt of a fhip, flrengthened at one end with 
ahead of iron, fomewhat refembling that of a ram, whence 
it took its name. This is hung by the middle, with ropes, 
to ancther beam which lies acrofs two pofts; and hanging 
thus equally balanced, is by a great number of men violently 
threft forward, and recoiled backward, and fo fhakes the 
wall with its iron head; nor is there any tower or wall fo 
thick or ftrong, as to refift the repeated aflaults of this 
forcible machine.” 

The third only differed from the former, in that it was 
covered with a yzAwm, or fercen, to guard the foldiers; 
whence it was called tudo artetaria. 

Mr. Felibien deferibes a fourth fort of battering-ram, 
which ran on wheels; and was the moit perfe& and effec- 
tual of them ail. Vitruvius affirms, that the batterifig-ram 
was firft invented by the Carthaginians, while they laid fiege 
to Cadiz: theirs was the fimple kind firft mentioned. Pe- 
phafmenos, a T'yrian, afterwards contrived to Tufpend it 
with ropes; and finally, Polydus, the Theffalian, to mount 
it on wheels, at the fiege of Byzantium under Philip of 
Macedon. Yet Pliny affures us, that the ram was invented 
at the fiege of Troy; and it was this that gave occafion to 
the fable of a wooden horfe. The invention has been afcrib- 
ed by fome to Artemorvs, a Greek archite&t, who flourifhed 
441 years before Chrilt. Some have fuppofed, that the 
walls of Jericho, mentioned in the book of Jofhua, were 
beaten down by this inftrument ; the ram’s horns by which 
they were overthrown being no other than the horns of the 
battering ram. 

Plutarch tells us, that Mare Antony, in the Parthian 
war, ufed a ram of So feet long ; and Vitruvius affures us, 
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they were fometimes made 106, and fometimes 120 feet 
long ; to this great length perhaps the force of the engine 
Was in great meafure owing. 

The ram was managed at once by a whole century of 

foldiers ; fo that it played continually and without inter- 
miflion; being ufually covered with a vinea, to protect it 
from the attempts of the enemy. 
- The battering ram is reprefented in Plate I. Ariillery, 
Jig. 1. This ram AB is fufpended by a rope x to the crols 
beam y, at the top of the frame CD. Its head A is falt- 
ened to a large beam by three or four bands of iron four 
feet broad. At the extremity of each of thefe bands a was 
a chain 2 alfo of iron, faltened by one end to a hook ¢; and 
at the other extremity of each of thefe chains was a cable 
firmly bound to the laft link. Thefe cables extended through 
the whole length of the beam to the end of the ram B, 
where they were bound firmly together with {mall ropes. To 
the end of thefe cables was fixed another, compofed of feve- 
ral ftrong cords plaited together for fome length, and then 
running fingle. At each of thefe feveral men were placed 
to balance and work the machine. The unfufpended ram 
differed from this only in the manner of working it: inftead 
of being flung by a chain or cable, it moved on {mall wheels, 
on another large beam. 

Thefebattering-rams, by theirown weight,and by theaGtion 
of the men who impelled them, excited a force which in fome 
cafes exceeded the utmoft effe&t of our battering cannon. 
Dr. Defaguliers (Le@ures, vol. i. p. 65.) has demonftrated 
that the momentum of a battering-ram, twenty-eight inches 
in diameter, one hundred and eighty feet long, with a bead 
of caft iron of one and a half ton, the whole ram weighing 
with its iron hoops, 41,112 pounds, and moved by the unit- 
ed ftrength of tooo men, would only be equal to that.of a 
ball of thirty-fix pounds weight fhot point blank from a can- 
non. Mr. Attwood, comparing the effe& of the battering- 
ram, having its metal extremity equal to a twenty-four 
pounder, with a cannon ball of twenty-four pounds weight, 
obferves, that in order to their producing the fame effect in 
penetrating a wall or making a breach in it, the weight of 
the ram mutt exceed that of the cannon ball in the propor- 
tion of the {quare of 1700, the velocity of the ball, to 
the {quare of the velocity with which the battering-ram 
could be made to impinge againft the wall expreffed in feet. 
Eftimating this at ten fect in a fecond, the proportion of the 
weights will be that of about 2,890,000 to 100, or 28,900 
to 1; and therefore the weight of the battering-ram mutt 
be 346 ton. “In this cafe, the battering-ram and the can- 
non balj, moving with the velocities of ro and 1700 feet 
ina fecond, would have the fame effect in penetrating any 
obitacle ; but, as the weight of the ram was probably 
never fo great as the above fuppolition ftates it to have 
been, the force ef a cannon ball to’ make a breach in walls 
meuft exceed that of the ancient artes: but the momentum 
of this, or the impetus by which it communicated a fhock 
to the whole building, was far greater than the utmoft 
force of cannon balls; for if the weight of the battering- 
yam were no more than 170 times greater than that of a 
cannon ball, each moving with its refpe€tive velocity, the mo- 
menta or forces of both would be equal ; but as the weight 
of thefe ancient machines was certainly much greater than 
170 times that of our heavieft cannon balls, their momentum 
or impetus to fhake or overturn walls and demolifh buildings, 
was much fuperior to that which is exerted by the modern 
artillery. And fince the ftrength of fortifications will in 
general be proportioned to the means which are ufed for 
their demolition, the military walls of the moderns have 
been conftructed with lefs attention to their folidity and 
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mafly weight than the ancients thought to be a neceflary 
defence againft the aries; that fort of cohefive firmnefs of 
texture which refilts the penetration of bodies being now 
more neceflary than in ancient times. Neverthelefs it is ma- 
nifeft, that even now folidity or weight in fortifications is 
alfo of material confequence to the effectual conftruétion 
of a wall or battery. 

The ram was frequently ufed in the fourteenth century. 
Sir Chriftopher Wren employed it in demolifhing the walls 
of the old church of St. Paul’s previoufly to his rebuilding 
it; and found no machine fo well adapted to this purpofe. 
See CaraPuLTa. 

Aries, in Lntomolozy, a {pecies of Scarazexus, a native 
of the Cape of Good Hope. The thorax is roundith, and 
the head armed with a very fhort fubulate horn. Fabri- 
cius. Gmelin, 

Aries, in Zoology, the Linnean and Gmelinian fpecific 
appellation of the common fheep, or kind of Oyis, with 
comprefied lunated horns, ** cornibus compreflis lunatis,”? 
Faun. Suec. Syft. Nat. &c.; ovis domettica, of Ray; 
pecus, aries, ovis, vervex, agnus, of Plin, Aldr. Jonft. 
&e. ; brebis et belicr, of Buff. ; fchaaf, wedder, hammel, 
lamb, of Gefn. Thierb.; and ram or common fheep, of 
Penn. Briff. thus defines this {pecies: ‘ aries laniger, cauda - 
rotunda brevi.”” Dr Shaw obferves, in his Zoology, that 
the moft prominent characters are: that the horns twift 
{pirally outwards ; that the tail is round and fhort; and 
that the body is covered with wool; but thefe charaers, 
he remarks, are fo greatly varied in different races, that it 
is hardly poffible to fix on an abfolute diftintive mark which 
fhall apply to all the varieties. 

Pallas, whofe extenfive travels through the Ruffian em- 
pire, and efpecially Siberia and Great Tartary, enabled him 
to make many important obfervations on thefe ufeful animals, 
found what he regarded only one fpecies fubdivided into 
four varieties, diftinguifhed by their tails, the form of their 
heads, their ears, and fleece; and hence he condemns as 
unfounded and fanciful the idea of making fpecific differ 
ences of the accidental varieties, which he imagines the edu- 
cation or mode of life, the climate, food, and croffing of 
the breed have produced in fheep, as in other animals ;.and 
in conformity with this opinion, he confiders not only thofe 
varieties found in Europe, but alfo thofe of other quarters 
of the globe, as only accidental varieties of the fame f{pecies ; 
an opinion in which he appears confirmed by finding that 
they produce a prolific race, though the breed be ever fo 
croffed ; and which he thinks would not be the cafe were they 
different fpecies. Some preceding naturalilts evidently enter- 
tain very oppolite fentiments on this fubjeét ;. but whether 
we are to regard the feveral apparently diltinét kinds of the 
fheep as fo many fpecies, or as varieties originating from 
one parent flock only, itis defirable, nay highly requifite, to 
draw fome line of difcrimination between the more remark- 
able, or, if the expreflion may be allowed, more permanent 
varicties, by which they may be afcertained.. This is confef- 
fedly a matter of the utmoit difficulty. Linnzus has, we 
think, devifed the beft mode in which it. can be accom- 
plifhed without exciting the prejudices of naturalifts, or 
clafhing with their opinions; and Gmelin has certainly 
improved upon it. A name and charaéter are afligned to 
each variety, fo far as it is deemed pratticable to define 
them ; and by arranging them {till as varieties only of the 
common fpecies dries, the reader is at liberty to form 
thofe conclufions he may think proper. The varieties enu- 
merated by Gmelin amount to ten that are very diftin&, and 
are arranged in the following order. 

1, Anglica. «,—Ovis anglicana, Amoen, Acad, 4. p. 174. 

Hornlefs 
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Hornlefs theep of Pennant. In Lincolnfhire, and other 
counties in England, and alfo in many other parts of Eu- 
rope, the hornlels breeds of theep are raifed in great num- 
bers. Independently of this kind being dettitute of horns, 
the tail and fcrottm hang down as low as the knees; and 
by thefe charaéters it may be diftinguithed, 

2. Rufiica, 8.—Ovis ruffica, Amoen. acad. 4. 174. This 
is the variety which Pallas calls ovis brachyura and ovis 
ruffica ; it inhabits Ruffia; and is called the Ruffian fheep 
by the natives. According to Gmelin, this kind is horned ; 
has a fhort tail; and is covered with fhort coarfe wool. Dr. 
Pallas acquaints us that it is not only reared throughout all 
the northern parts of Ruffia, but likewife by the Fins and 
other neighbouring nations; and that fome of this kind 
have been tran{ported into Siberia, where they have fup- 
ported themfelves on fome paftures, though in poor condi- 
tion. In the fouthern countries they are, however, in lefs 
eftimation than the long-tailed and fat-tailed kinds, which 
are much fuperior to them in fize, fat, and flavour; but 
the ewe of the former will couple readily with the ram of 
the fat-tailed variety, and produce an animal larger and 
more noble than its mother, with a tail {welled at the 
bafe with fat, and meagre towards the end. This fhort- 
tailed kind bears fome refemblance to the fheep of Ice- 
land, efpecially in fize, tail, and coarfenefs of the fleece ; 
yet it differs from that breed in one effential particular, 
the horns, whieh are much fmaller in proportion. The 
Ticherkeffian fheep, we are told, refembles it alfo in the 
form of the head, ftraight creét ears, and thicknefs of the 
fleece ; but in texture the fleece is very different, being fine 
in the Tfcherkéffian kind, and in the other as coarfe as dog’s 
hair; and the fhort-tailed kind is uniformly diftinguifhed 
by the tail being about a quarter of a yard fhorter than 
the other variety. 

3. Hifpanica. y.— Ovis hifpanica. Amoen. Acad. 4. 174. 
Spanifh fheep. The fpires of the horns are extended hori- 
zontally, and the wool is remarkably fine and plentiful on 
the animals of this breed. It is faid to be peculiar to Spain. 

4. Polycerata. 3.—Qvis polycerata. Amoen. Acad. 4. 
174. Ovis fexcornis et tricornis. Aldr. Brebis a plufieurs 
cornes, Belier d’Iflande. Brebis d’Iflande. Buff. O. e 
Gotlandia Pall. ; and many horned fheep of Pennant. This 
kind is diflinguifhed by having more than two horns ; how 
far we are authorized to admit it as a definitive, rather than 
an accidental variety, is doubtful. In a fupplement to the 
article fheep in the work of Buffon, the count inferts a few 
obfervations on the drawings of two Walachian fheep, a 
ram and ewe, which were fent him by Mr. Collinfon, one of 
the members of the Royal Society of London at that time, 
in the courfe of which this animal is mentioned ; and from 
thence we fhould rather conclude the variety 1s accidental. 
«©The rams, ewes, and wedders of Iceland,’ fays that 
writer, ** differ chiefly from ours in having Jarger and thick- 
er horns. Some of them have three, four, or five horns; but 
this peculiarity of having more horns than two muft not be 
confidered as common to the whole race of Iceland fheep ; 
for in a flock of four or five hundred, hardly three or four 
wedders can be found with four or five horns; and when 
thefe occur, they are fent to Copenhagen as rarities. Asa 
farther proof of their being fearce, they give a higher price 
in Iceland for this than for the common kind.”? Dr. Pal- 
las {peaks of an accidental variety of the Kirguife ram with 
five horns, and of another with four horns difpofed with 
great fymmetry. Dr. Shaw deferibes the many-horned 
fheep as a diftin& variety. He obferves that it occurs in 
the northern parts of Europe more frequently that in other 
regions, and that it is faidto be moft common in Iceland. 


The horns are either three, four, or five in numbers fome- 
times placed with great regularity, and fometimes differing 
in proportion and fituation. A four-horned variety, with 
very Jong hairs hanging from the breatt, is alfo found in 
fome parts of Europe: the two largeft horns in this kind 
ave flraiht and nearly upright on the top of the forehead, 
the fmaller pair are feated on each fide of the head, and tura 
downwards. Gen. Zool. 

5. Africana. «.— Ovis Africana. Amoen. Acad. 4. p. 173s 
Aries pilofus, pilis brevibus vettitus, Brifl, Ovis Atricana, 
pro vellere lanofo pilis brevibus hirtis veltita, Sloane. Ovis 
ethiopica, Charlet.; and ovis pilis brevibus, Gmel. Phe 
African fheep covered with fhort hair initead of wool, Of. 
The African fheep of Mr. Pennant end Dr. Shaw is the 
following fpecies. : 

6. Guineenfis. €.—Auribus pendulis, palearibus laxis pilofis 
occipite prominente, Linn. ; aries (ovis guineenfis) pilofus, 
pilis brevibus veftitus, juba longiffima, auriculis longis pen- 
dolis, Briff.; aries guineenfis f. angolenfis, Maregr. 5 ovis 
guineenfis {, angolenfis Marcgravii, Raj. ; moutons, Adanf. ; 
moutons de Guinée, Des Marches; belier de Senegal, be- 
lier des Indes, autre belier des Indes, et brebis des Indes, 
Buff. ; fheep of Sahara, Shaw, it. ; African fheep, Penn. ; 
African fheep, Shaw’s Zcol. ; Guinea fheep. Linnzus, in the 
twelfth edition of the Syltema Nate, confidered this ani- 
mal as a diftin@ fpecies, and affigued it the charaéter above 
mentioned: * ears pendulous, dewlaps lax and hairy ; hind 
part of the head prominent.” Gmelin deems it a variety 
only. In point of figure, this creature is fo very remark- 
able that it cannot eafily be confounded with any other va- 
riety : ‘its meagre appearance, length of neck and limbs, 
pendent ears, and long arched or curved vifage,” are ftrik- 
ingly charaéteriftic ; and as Dr. Shaw further obferves, “ it 
is covered rather with hair than wool, and has a pair of 
pendent hairy wattles beneath the neck, as in goats; the 
horns are fmall, and the tail long and lank.”” This kind is 
fuppofed to be molt frequent in Guinea. 

7. Laticaudata. n.—Arabica platyura, Ruffel ; Arabiz ovis, 
Alder.; ovis Turcica, Charletta. 3 ovis cauda obefa, Ludolf ; 
ovis laticauda. Raj. Gmel. ; aries (ovis laticauda) laniger, 
cauda latiffima, Briff.; moutons de Barbarie ou a groffe 
queue, Chardin ; mouton de Barbarie, mouton d’Arabie, 
Buff. ; ovis laticauda, platyceros {. Arabica, Amoen. Acad. 
4. p. 173.5 ovis tteatopyga, aries kirgilicus, Pall. ; {chaaf, 
deren Schwaentz gar feifit, Rauwolf; arabifches {chaaf, 
Gefn. Thierb.; die hiefige fchaafe, Ofb. Broad-tailed 
fheep. This kind is afferted to be the largetl breed of fheep 
in the world; and, according to Dr. Pallas and others, is 
reared throughout all the temperate regions of Afia, from 
the frontiers of Europe to thofe of China, in the vait 
plains of Tartary. All the Nomade hordrs of Afia, the 
Turcomans, Kirguife, Calmucks, and Mongul Tartars rear 
it; and indeed it conftitutes their chief riches, the number 
they poffefs being enormous. The Perfians alfo rear it m 
abundance, as likewife the Hottentots, as Kolben relates in 
his Travels to the Cape of Good Hope. Ofbeck fays, in 
his Journey to China, that the fat-tailed (heep is reared 
throughout that vait empire, and it occurs in molt parts of 
Syria, Barbary, and Ethiopia. Pallas thinks there is fuffi- 
cient evidence that it is more univeriaily reared in different 
countries than any other kind, The flocks of all the Tar- 
tar hordes refemble each other in having a large yeilowith 
muzzle, the upper jaw often projecting beyond the lower 
one, and by having long hanging ears ; -by the horns of the 
adult ram being large, tpiral, wrinkled, and bent ima lunar 
form. The tails of thefe fheep become oftentimes fo 
large and heavy, as to greatly incommode the animal-in - 
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walking or grazing; they grow to the weight of fifteen, 
twenty, or thirty pounds, and even, according to fome 
accounts, they have been known to increale to the 
weight of fifty pounds each. The fhepherds are, therefore, 
very frequently obliged to faften behind the fheep a fmaill 
board furnifhed with wheels on which the tail may reft, and 
the animal be in fome degree relieved of the weight he 
would be otherwife obliged to bear. his kind is in great 
eftimation, the fatty fubftance of the tail refembling mar- 
row, and the fleece in fome countries being of an exquilite 
finenefs. Mr. Pennant remarks that both the broad and 
long-tailed varicties of this kind of fheep were known to 
the ancients, being mentioned by Ariftotle and Pliny ; the 
former {peaking of the firft, and the latter of the fecond ; 
one fays the tail was a cvbit broad, and the other a cubit 
long. 

8. Bucharica. 3.—Auriculis magnis pendulis, pulvinari 
adipofa minore, Pallas xi. 78.—Bucharian fheep, with 
Jarze pendulous ears, and {mall fatty cufhions. From 
Dr. Pallas we learn that this kind of fheep is reared in 
immenfe flocks by the Bucharian Tartars, and it is alfo 
common in Perfia and Syria. Pallas and Gmelin both re- 
gard it as a mixed or hybrid brecd, between the long-tailed 
and fat-tailed varieties ; the former believes they never attain 
the fize of either of the parents. The head is like that of 
the Kirguife fheep ; but the muzzle is fharper like that of 
the Iedian theep of Buffon; the body is rather fmaller than 
that of the Kirguife fheep ; the ears large and pendent ; and 
they have a frrall uropygium or fat rump, hke that of the 
Tartar fheep on the Jeniffy, efpecialiy when begotten by a 
Kirguife ram; but in general they have a tail, fat and broad 
at the bafe, with a long narrow appendage, which refembles 
the tail of the Tfcherkeffian fheep. The Bucharian Tar- 
tars have a very valuable traffic with the furs of the lambs 
of this variety, which are exquilitely fine and beautiful. The 
fame variety is likewife raifed in great numbers by the Per- 
fans ; and it is {ufpected by fome writers that this is alfo the 
variety known more generally by the name of ovis macroce- 
reas, an inhabitant of Syria, Paleftine, and various countries 
of Africa. 

9.Longicauda, 1.— Cauda longiffima, Gmel.; alterum genus, 
Raj.; ovis arabica, Jonlt.; aries (ovis longicauda) laniger 
cauda longiffima, Briff.; ovis dolichura five TYcherkefiica, 
Pall. ; Schaaffe, Oiear. ; ein ander arabifch fchaaff, Gefn. 
Thierb. Long taifed-fheep. The long-tailed, or, as the 
natives of Ruffia and Tartary call it, the T'fcherkeflian fheep, 
is defcribed as a handfome animal, with a noble air, in its 
native country and the fouth of Ruffia, refembling in its 
habits, horns, fleece, and length of tail, the Spanifh, but 
more particularly the Englifh fheep. Its head is well-pro- 
portioned, and of an elegant form; ears ftraight ; horns 
large, even, rounded in the angles, tapering to a point, and 
bending inwards towards the back. The rams are feldom 
without horns, and the ewes have them often bent in a lunar 
form. The wool, though coarfe, is without admixture of 
hair, which is perhaps but an accidental diftinétion, and 
promifes to be much meliorated by crofling the breed, and 
rearing the animal with more care and {kill. It is even 
known to become much finer without the affiftance of art, 
merely from the influence of a temperate climate, as on 
mount Caucafus. The tail of the ram is covered with fine 
long wool like the Indian theep defcribed by Buffon, which 
trails on the ground fo as to efface the prints made by the 
animal’s feet on the fand, and it contains often twenty joints 
or vertebrz. In pafling from the ftate of nature to that of 
fervitude, it {cems to have loft its native ferocity, together 
with the coarfenefs of its fleece. Dr. Pallas fays, it is. a 


mild gentle animal, and is lefs degenerate in form from the 
argali, which he deems the parent fpecies, than the fteato- 
pyga; but which on the other hand has retained much more 
of its native wildvefs than the TY{cherkeffian breed ; perhaps 
becaufe it is allowed to range with little reftraint on the 
wide extended plains of Great ‘Tartary. The Tfeherkeffian 
breed is reared in al! the European regions of the Ruffian 
empire, fituated on this fide the river Occa, in the nearer 
Poland, and by the paftoral people of mount Caucafus, and 
is commonly of a white colour. The fame variety, we find 
in Ruffel’s Natural Hiitory of Aleppo, is reared under the 
name of Bedouin fheep by the Arabs, and in the weftern 
parts of Mauritania. In the latter a trifling difference is 
obfervable, in the length and thicknefs of the tail. Long- 
tailed fheep are likewife reared in Morocco, and which it is 
fuppofed belong to this variety, becaufe they poffefs the 
diltinguifhing charaéter, a long tail, although in other re- 
{pects they are different. Thefe have an ugly look; the 
head is covered entircly with hair; the ears are fmall, and 
pendulous ; and the wool remarkably long. The inhabit- 
ants of Ukraine and Podoli carry on an extenfive traffic 
with the fiins of the Tf{cherkeffian variety. 

10. Capenfis. x.—Ovis auriculis magnis pendulis, cauda 
magna ex adipe vix prominente.—Cape fheep of Pennant. 
An aukwardly formed animal with large pendulous ears, 
covered entirely with coarfe hair inftead of wool. The 
tail, Dr. Shaw obferves, is fometimes fo enveloped in fat as 
to be fearcely vifible, the parts on each fide {welling out 
into a pair of naked hemilpheres, of fuch a fize as fome- 
times to weigh nearly forty pounds. The legs are rather 
long ; the vifage fomewhat arched ; and the horns of the 
male like thofe of the common fheep. 

In the General Zoology, by Dr. Shaw, the Ovis 
Strepficeros, or Cretan fheep, which Linnzus and Gmelin 
deem a diftinét fpecies, is confidered alfo as a variety of 
Aries. The principal varieties of the fheep, according to 
Dr. Shaw, are the following : Cretan fheep (ovis Streptice- 
ros, Linn.) ; many horned fheep (ovis polycerata, Linn.) ; 
African fheep (ovis guineenfis, Linn.) ; broad-tailed fheep 
(ovis Jaticaudata, Linn.); fat-rumped fheep (ovis Steato- 
pyga); Spanifh fheep (ovis Hifpanica, Linn.) ; and hornlefs 
fheep (ovis Anglica, Linn.). 

Thus far have naturalifts endeavoured to trace and define 
from the parent fpecies, the more remarkable varieties into 
which thefe ufeful animals, appear to be divided ; and if we 
have digreffed too far from the concifenefs of the Gmelinian 
order, by attending more fully than that writer to the col- 
lateral obfervations of Linnezus, of Pallas, and other di- 
itinguifhed naturalifts, who have entered minutely into the 
fame inquiry ; on a fubjeét of fo much importance, it is at 
leafk exeufable. In the prefent inftance, it is incumbent 
only to afcertain the principal varieties, fo fay as the 
characters afligned to them may juflify: to dwell on the 
intermediate variations into which thefe varieties have again 
degenerated is needlefs ; by education or culture, the ef. 
fcéts of climate, food, and croffing breeds, thefe are now ex 
tended beyond the ability of the naturalift to afcertain with 
accuracy ; and it would at beft but tend to obfcure the fub- 
je&, were we to enlarge upon them. ‘To the agriculturift, 
or the praGtical farmer of this country in particular, the 
hiftory of the firft variety, and perhaps one or two more, 
is obvioufly ufeful; but to treat on thofe would alone 
extend this inquiry to undue limits. Nor does it with ftri& 
propriety fall under the article Aries; it is a fubject that 
deferves the fullett inveftigation, and elucidation the moft 
ample ; and will be duly attended to in its proper article, 


fheep, or ovis, See Sueer, and Ovis. 
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Axirs Kill, in Geography, a {mall creek which runs 
northerly into Mohawk nver, two miles and a half weit 
from Scoharie river in New York. 

Ariss Moromorus, in Zoology, a namé given to the Gme- 
linian Cametus Arcuanus, or Peru camel, in Neiremberg’s 
Natural Hittory. This creature is called the fheep of Peru, 
moutons, or moutons de Perou, by Feuillé, Frezier, and 
other writers. 

ARIETIS, in Entomology, a fpecics of Lerrura, in 
the Fauna Suecica, and Syitema Nature of Linnzus, Hif- 
toire des Infetes of Geoffroy, and Britifh Infects of Do- 
-novan. Degeer arranges it with the CreramByces, under 
the {pecific name of guadrifa/ciatus ; Scopoh calls it Ste- 
Nocorvus arictis; Fabricius makes it a Cariipium ; and 
Gmelin a Cerameyx in his family of that name, (palpis 
clavatis, Caviip1a). 

This is a very common infe& in England; and probably 
throughout the other parts of Europe is not lefs frequent. 
It is found in gardens, and is eafily diftinguifhed from other 
fpecies of the fame genus. The thorax is black ; wing- 
cafes black, with four yellow tranfverfe bands ; the fecond 
of which is arched and curved upwards; and the legs are 
ferruginous. Fabr. Gmel. &e. - 

ARIETIS, a fpecies of Vespa, that inhabits South 
America. The colour is in general black ; petiole of the 
abdomen, and the legs rufous. Fabricius. 

ARIETTA, in Mufic, the diminutive of dria. The 
French have a very confufed notion of the meaning of this 
term, and call by the name of ariet‘e the capital fong of 
a mufical drama, and which the Italians term Paria d’abi- 
lita, generally compofed to difplay the powers of a princi- 
pal performer, in point of execution. Arietta, every where 
put in France, has been always underftood to imply a little 
fhort air, a cavatina. ‘ Now we begin to emerge from 
barbarifm (fays M. Guinguiné) why do we continue to 
fpeak like barbarians 2” 

ARIETUM Leyatio, in Antiquity, a kind of f{portive 
exercifé, probably the fame with that which in later times 
is called, ** running at the quintain.”” 

ARIGUM, in Ancient Geography, a town of India, 
fuppofed by major Rennel to be Irjab, in the modern (Ge 
bul, in the route of Tamerlane, near the fouthern moun- 
tains. Alexander found it burnt and abandoned, according 
to Arrian. 

ARIGENUS, the capital of the Viducafli, fituate in 
the northern part of Gallia Lyonnenfis. Ptolemy. 

ARIGNA, in Geography, a place fituated amidft valuable 
coal and iron mines in the county of Leitrim, Ireland, at 
which great iron works have been lately eftablifhed. As 
foon as the completion of the royal canal opens a commu- 
nication between Dublin and the Shannon, fo as to afford 
an eafy conveyance of the articles to market, great advan- 
tages are expeGted. Dr. Beaufort. 

“ARIGNANO, a town or village of Italy, in the duchy 
of Tufcany, on the river Arno, between Florence and 
Arezzo. 

ARIGNAY, a town of France in the department of 
Upper Garonne, and chief place of a canton in the diftriét 
of St. Gaudens, 5 leagues W. of Ricux, and 3 N.N.E. of 
St. Gaudens. 

ARII, or Arians, in Ancient Geography, a denomination 
by which feveral people of Afia were diitinguifhed. Thus, 
the Arii or Ages, were the inhabitants of Aria, in the vi- 
cinity of the Sogdians, according to Herodotus: he alfo 
fays that Arii or Age: was an appellation commonly given 
to the Medes.—Arii were a people placed by Ptolemy in 
Arabia Felix. 
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Aru, or Arians, were alfo a people of Germany, occr- 
pying the firft rank, according to Tacitus, ae hale who 
were denominated Lygians, ‘They were more valiant, and 
alfo more fierce, than moft of the other Germans; and with 
their ferocity they blended a confiderable degree of cunning. 
They wore black bucklers, painted their bodies, and made 
their attacks in the night. 

ARILLUS, in Botany, the feed-coat of the permanent 
hufk that invefts the feed. Some have objected to this term, 
as improper 3 but Dr. Smith (Linn. Tranf. vol. v. p. 265.) 
is of opinion, that it expreffes the true nature of the tunic, 
to which it is applied, much better than the hypothetical 
one of nectarium, the erroneous one of capfule, or even the 
analogical denomination of corolla. 

ARIM, in Geography, a town of Afia, in India, fuppofed 
by the eaftern geographers to be at an equal diltance from 
the columns of Hercules on the weft, and thofe of Alex- 
ander to the ealt, and therefore ufed by them in reckoning 
the longitudes. 

ARIMA, a town of Japan, in acountry of the fame 
name. N. lat. 31° 45’. E. long. 129° 24’. The ftrait of 
Arima lies between the {mall ifland of Nangayuma, and that 
of Xinco. ’ 

Arima, in Ancient Geography, a mountain of Cilicia, or 
of Lydia. 

ARIMANIUS, or Anriman, in the Perfian The 
denotes the devil or the principle of evil, a pnts 
co-exifted from eternity with Ormufd or Oromafdes, the prin- 
ciple of good ; each of them poflefling the powers of crea- 
tion, but each difpofed, by his unchangeable nature, to 
exercife them with different defigns. Others fay, that 
Ormufd firft fubfifted alone, but being diffatisfied with a 
folitary exiftence, and with having no power to oppofe him 
Ahriman was produced. Perhaps thefe divinities were ori. 
ginally, like Miruras, merely human beings; the one, a 
good prince, who had diftinguifhed himfelf by rendering im- 
portant fervices, civil or military, to his countrymen: the 
other, a tyrant, who had been the caufe of grievous public 
calamities. Arimanius was not called by the Perfians a god, 
but an evil demon; and they always wrote his name with 
the letters inverted. This rude and vulgar fupertftition, 
which had no other obje& than individual men, was after- 
wards correéted by philofophy, and changed into the wor- 
fhip of two fpiritual beings, one the author of gocd, the 
other of evil. The fyftem which fuppofes two fuch prin- 
ciples in nature, feems to have been held by the Perfian 
Magi, before the time of Zoroafter; but it does not appear, 
how far they fuppofed them dependent upon the fupreme 
divinity. Zoroaiter, however, certainly taught the doGirine 
of their inferiority to the firft parent of all things. Ac- 
cording to this fyftem the principle of good, it is faid, is 
eternatly abforbed in light, and the principle of evil eternally 
buried in darknefs. The wife benevolence of Ormufd 
formed man capable of virtue, and amply provided for him 
the means of happinefs. By his vigilant providence, the 
motion of the planets, the order of the feafons, and the tem- 
perate mixture of the elements, are preferved. But the 
malice of Abriman has long fince pierced Ormu/d’s egg, or 
in other words, violated the harmony of his works. Since 
that fatal irruption, the good and evil are blended; the 
rankeft poifons {pring up amid{t the mot falutary plants ; 
deluges, earthquakes, and conflagrations atteft the confi 
of nature ; and the mind, as well as the habitations of man, is 
perpetually agitated with vice and misfortune. Ahriman’s 
power, however, is fubjeét to limitation and reftrainy Or- 
mufd will ultimately triumph over the furious malice of his 
rival ; and at that decifiye period, Ahriman and his followers, 
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difarmed and fubdued, will fink into their native darknefs ; 
and virtue will maintain the eternal peace and harmony of 
the univerfe. The modern Persees exalt the Ormufd into 
the firft and omnipotent caufe, whillt they degrade Ahriman 
into an inferior, but rebellious fpirit. ‘Their defire of pleaf- 
ing the Mahometans, fays Mr. Gibbon (Decl. and Fall of 
the Rom. Emp. vol. i. p. 322, Svo.), may have contributed 
to refine their theological fyftem. Plutarch. de Ifide and 
Ofiride, apud Oper. t. ii. p. 351. Hyde de Rel. vet. Perf. 
c. 11. 21, &c. See Maci, and Zoroaster. 

ARIMANNI, in Antiguizy, the denomination of a clafs 
of perfons employed in agriculture in the middle ages, who 
were free men. Among the writers of the middle ages, 
they were called alfo conditionales, originarii, tribuiales, &c. 
‘They feem to have been perfons who poffeffed fome {mail 
allodial property of their own, and, befdes that, cultivated 
fome farms belouging to their more wealthy neighbours, for 
which they paid a fixed rent, and bound themfelves like- 
wile to perform feveral {mall fervices, {uch as ploughing a 
certain quantity of their landlord’s ground, aflifting him in 
harveft and vintage work, &c. It does not appear whether 
thefe Arimanni were removable at pleafure, or held their 
farms by leafe for a certain number of years. The former, 
fays Dr. Robertfon (Hift. Ch. V. vol. i. p. 276, 8vo.), if we 
may judge from the geniu$ and maxims of the age, feems to 
be molt probable. Thefe perfons, however, were confidered 
as free men in the moft honourable fenfe of the word. They 
enjoyed all the privileges of that condition, and were even 
called to ferve in war; an honour to which no flave was ad- 
mitted. Neverthelefs, though their condition was greatly 
fuperior to that of flaves, {uch was the fpirit of tyranny 
which prevailed among the great proprietors of land, and fo 
various their opportunities of oppreffing thofe who were fet- 
tled on their eltates, and of rendering their condition into- 
lerable, that many free men, in defpair, renounced their 
liberty, and voluntarily furrendered themfelves as flaves to 
their powerful mafters, who might thus become more imme- 
diately interefted to afford them proteétion, together with 
the means of fubfifting themfelves and their families. 

ARIMANON, in Ancient Geography, a city of refuge 
beyond Jordan; probably the famous Ramoth in Gilead. 
Joth. xxi. 38. 

Aximanon, in Ornithology, the name given by Buffon tothat 
fpecies of Psitracus, fince called by Gmelin ¢aitianus, and 
Otaheitan blue parrakeet by Dr. Latham. See Tartianus. 

ARIMANTIS, in Ancient Geography, a town of Africa, 
in the Pentapolis. Ptolemy. 

ARIMARA, a town of Afia, in Syria, fituate on the 
Euphrates. Ptolemy. 

ARIMASPI, a people who inhabited the northern part 
of European Scythia, called Scythia Arimafpea, which lay 
eaftward joining to Scythia, in Afia. They were fo called, 
it is faid, from the Scythian Arima, one, and Spon, eye ; not 
becaufe they had but one eye, as fome of the ancients ab- 
furdly believed, but rather, as Bochart conjeCtures, becaufe 
they were fuch excellent archers, at which exercife it is ne- 
ceffary to fhut one eye; that the nick-name of one-eyed was 
given to them on that account. According to Diodorus, 
who places them in Afia, to the fouth of the Oxus, they 
were called Lvergetes, becaufe, in an expedition of Cyrus, 
when his army was fo dillreffed with famine, that the foldiers 
were reduced to the neceffity of eating their comrades, this 
people fupplied them with 3000 carriages of provifions. 
Steph. Byz. afcribes the appellation to the kind treatment 
which they afforded to the Argonauts, when they travelled 
through their country. 

ocr plies laa or Ramana, a city of Paleftine, 
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placed by Jerome between Lydda and Joppa; but M. D’An- 
ville places it a little to the fouth-eatt of Lydda and Diof- 
polis. Modern travellers fpeak of a city called Ramatha, 
between Joppa and Jerufalem. The name Ramatha, whence 
Arimathwza is derived, fignifies height ; but this place, which 
lay welt of Jerufalem, was very different from Ramathaim- 
Zophim, Samuel’s country (1 Sam. i. 1.), which was north 
in the mountains of Ephraim, and was probably the fame 
as Ramah, near Bethel, four leagues diftant from Jerufalem. 
Arimathza was the city of Jofeph, the honourable counfel- 
lor, mentioned Luke, xxiii. 50. The ancient Arimathza, 
fays Volaey (Travels in Egypt and Syria, vol. ii. p. 333.), is 
now Ramla, which is one-third of a league to the fouthward 
of Lydda, or the prefent Loudd, and is in as ruinous a ftate 
as Loudd itfelf. Within its boundaries nothing was found 
but rubbifh; and yet the aga of Gaza refides here in a ferai, 
the floors and walls of which are tumbling down. He main- 
tains about 160 horfemen, and as many Barbary foldiers, who 
are lodged in an old Chriftian church, the nave of which is 
ufed as a ftable, and in an ancient kan, which is difputed 
with them by the fcorpions. The adjacent country is plant- 
ed with lofty olive trees, difpofed in quincunxes, which are 
decaying, Amidit thefe plantations are every where found 
dry wells, mouldering cifterns, and large vaulted refervoirs, 
which prove that, in ancient times, this town muft have 
been upwards of a league and a half in circumference: at 
prefent it fearcely contains 200 families. The manufacture 
of the place is foap, which is fent into Egypt, and the f{pin- 
ning of cotton, which is chiefly purchafed by two French | 
houfes eftablifhed there. The aga built here, in 1784, a 
windmill, completed after the plan and under the dire¢tion 
of a Venetian carpenter; and this is the only windmill ob= 
ferved by Volney in Syria or Egypt, though it is faid to 
have been originally invented in thefe countries. The only 
remarkable antiquity at Ramla is the minaret of a ruined 
mofque, on the road to Yafa, which appears, by an Arabic 
infcription, to have been built by Saif-el-din, fultan of Egypt. 
In the adjacent plain between Ramla and Gaza, there is a 
number of villages, confifting of huts built of dried mud, 
which, like their inhabitants, exhibit every appearance of 
poverty and wretchednefs. The only fuel is dung kneaded 
into cakes, and dried in the fun. The environs of thefe 
villages are fown, at the proper feafon, with grain and water 
melons; and the reft is a defert, abandoned to the Bedouin 
Arabs, who feed their flocks in it. 

ARIMINUM, Riminj, a town of Italy, in Umbria, on 
the coaft of the Adriatic, at the mouth of a river of the fame 
name, and fouth-eaft of a {mall river called Rubicon. Strabo 
(1. v.) afcribes its foundation to the Umbri, who inhabited 
the country before the Senones. ‘The Romans, when they 
became matters of it, fent a colony thither A. U. 485., and 
a new colony was fent thither by Auguflus. This is the 
firft town of which Czfar took poffeffion, after paffing the 
Rubicon. It is now in a ftate of great decay ; but there 
are fome monuments of antiquity that claim the attention of 
the curious traveller. In the market-place there is a kind of 
ftone pedeftal, with an infcription, declaring, that on it Czfar 
had ftood and harangued his army; but the authenticity. 
of this is not afcertained to the fatisfa€tion of antiquarians. 
The harbour is now choaked with fand ; and the brick tower, 
which formerly ferved fora faro or light-houfe, is f{urrounded 
with gardens; but they {till fhew on the coaft the {pot 
where St. Anthony is faid to have ftood when he preached 
fo the fithes. N. lat. 44° 8’. E. long. 13° 30’. Keyfler, 
vol. iii, p. 223. Moore’s Travels, vol. i. p. 276. In the 
colleGion of Dr. Hunter there was a medal of bronze, 


which Dr, Coombe afcribed to this city. 
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ARINE, Grran, a town of Africa, in Mauritania Ca- 


farienfis. 

ARINGA, in Jchihyology, a name given by Paulus Jo- 
vius and others to the herring, Clupea Harengus of Linneus. 

ARINGIAN, in Geography, a town of the province of 
Tranfoxana, belonging to Samarcand. 

ARINTHOD, a town of France, in the department of 
Jura, and chief place of a canton in the diltri€t of Lons-le- 
Saulnier, 24 leagues fouth of Orgelet. The place contains 
1,315, and the canton £0,603 inhabitants : the territory in- 
cludes 220 kiliometres, and 47 communes. 

ARINUS, in Entomology, a {pecies of Parizio (Pied. 
urb.), defcribed by Cramer and Fabricius. The wings are 
de‘titute of tails, above and beneath black, with a {nowy 
white tranfverfe {pot on the firlt pair ; extremity of the ab- 
domen fanguineous. Fabricius, Gmelin, &c. 

ARIOGE, the name given by Cramer to the variety §, 
Papilio Eubule of Fabricius. See Evnuce. 

ARIOLA, in Geography, a {mall town in the kingdom of 
Naples, in the Principato Ultra, with the title of a principality. 

ARIOLATER, in Entomology, a f{pecies of Lamia, in 
the Fabrician Species Infectorum. It inhabits India. The 
thorax is {pinous, and lineated ; wing-cafes brown, witha 
femicireular white line. Fab. 0//. Gmelin, in his Syft. Nat. 
adopts this {pecific character ; it belongs, in his arrangement, 
to the Lamia family, in the Cerambyx genus. 

ARIOLATOR, is a fpecies of IcHNEUMON that in- 
habits South America. The thorax is armed with two 
{pines, and is of a rufous colour; the abdomen black, with 
four white ftreaks. Fab. This is the Jchneumon /fpinofus 
of Degeer, and is thus charaéterifed by Linnzus in the 
twelfth edit. Syft. Nat.: Ichneumon thorace ferrugineo bi- 
fpinofo, alis fafciis binis fufcis, abdomine fafciis quatuor 
albis. O2/. The two ere& fpines on the pofterior part of 
the thorax are white; and the wings fafciated with brown. 

ARIOLI, in Antiquity, a kind of prophets, or religious 
conjurors, who, by abominable prayers, and horrid facrifices 
at the altar of idols, procured anfwers to their queftions 
concerning future events. Ifid. Orig. 1. viii. c.9. Thefe are 
alfo called Aarioli, and their operation, hariolation. Some- 
times they were denominated aru/pices, or harufpices. The 
arioli were diltinguifhed by a flovenly drets, diforderly and 
matted beards, hair, &c. 

ARION, in Biography, a perfon of great celebrity both 
as a mufician and poet, was a native of Methymne in the ifle 
of Lefbos, and flourifhed about the year before Chrift 620. 
He is fard to have been the inventor of the dithyrambic mea- 
fure, and to have excelled in lyric poetry, which he fung to 
his lute. After having been treated with great refpe&t and 
Kindnefs at the court of Periander, king of Corinth, he 
vilited Italy and Sicily, and acquired great wealth by the 
exercife of his profeffion. Determining to return to Greece, 
he embarked, with all his effects, on board a Corinthian 
yeffel; but the failors, allured by fuch a prize, confpired to 
throw him overboard. In the mean while, he requefted per- 
miffion to fing one funeral ftrain before his death ; and hav- 
ing obtained leave, he ftood upon the prow with his inftru- 
ment in his hand, chanted with a loud voice his {weetelt 
elegy, and then threw himfelf into the fea. A dolphin, as 
the fable fays, charmed with his mufic, {wam to him while 
floating on the waves, bore him on his back, and carried him 
fafely to Cape Tznarus, in Sparta, whence he returned to 
his patron Periander. The failors, imagining that he was 
dead, and confiding in their own fecurity, arrived at Corinth ; 
and confounded by his appearance againft them, paid the 
penalty of their evil purpofe with their lives. Such is the 
ttory which antiquity has preferved; and the fable, whatever 
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might be its origin, fufficiently attefts his reputation as a 
mufician. His life has been recorded by Herodotus, and 
alfo by Solinus, Plutarch, Aulus Gellius, and others. Nouv. 
Dict. Hiltor. ; 

Anton, in Entomology, a {pecies of Paritio (Ped. rur. ) 
that inhabits Europe. ‘The wings are without tails ; above 
brown, difk blue, with black fpots ; beneath grey, with 
ocellated dots. Fabricius, Donov. &c. The male has a 
fingle black fpot on the anterior wings, and a row of mar- 
ginal fpots on the potterior ones; the female has about fix 
black {pots on the difle of the anterior pair. 

ARJONA, in Geography, a {mall town of Spain, in An- 
dalufia, on the river Frio, between Jaen and Andujar. 

ARIOSO, in AJufic, an adje&tive ufed adverbially, im- 
plies, according to Rouffeau, a kind of melody bordering on 
the majeftic flyle of a capital air. 

ARIOSTI, Arritio, in Biography, a native of Bo- 
logna, was defigned for the priefthood, but devoted him- 
felf to the profeffion of mufic, and became an eminent mu- 
fical compofer and performer. He exercifed this profcffion 
at Bologna and Venice, and alfo in Germany, where in 
1700 he compofed a Ballet, and an Opera called ‘* Attis,’” 
for the eletoral princefs of Brandenburg, to whom he was 
appointed * Maeftro di capella.” Having continued for 
fome years in Italy and Germany, and diftinguifhed himfelf 
by his compofition of operas and other pieces, and alfo by 
his performances on the violoncello, and viol d’amore, an 
inftrument either invented or much improved by himfelf ; 
he came to England in 1716, and played on his new inftru- 
ment, the firft of the kind heard in this country. When 
the Royal Academy of Mufic was eftablifhed in 1720, he 
was employed to compofe feveral operas; and he formed 
one of the celebrated mufical triumvirate of the time with 
Handel and Bononcini; but both Attilio and Bononcini 
were obliged to give way to the fuperior genius of Handel. 
The former, without much invention, is faid to have been 
a perfe& harmonift, and to have treafured up much good 
mufic in his head. By way of relieving his neceffities, he 
publifhed a book of cantatas by fubfeription, and ieft Eng— 
land ; after which his hiftory is not known. Burney’s Hift. 
Mufic, vol. iv. 

ARIOSTO, Lunovico, a celebrated Italian poet, was” 
born in 1474, at the caitle of Reggio in Lombardy, and 
defcended of a family allied to the dukes of Ferrara. At 
an early age he manifefted his poetical genius by a drama 
on the fubje&t of Pyramus and Thifbe, which was ated by 
his brothers and fifters; and though his father for fome 
time endeavoured to prevail with him to ftudy the law, 
which he feems to have relu€tantly profecuted for fome years 
without making any great progrefs, he was at length allow- 
ed to indulge his own inclination. At his father’s death, 
when he was 24 years of age, he found himfelf in embar- 
rafled circumftances, and was almoft induced to abandon 
his favourite ftudies. But being invited to the court of 
Alphonfo duke of Ferrara, he became the particular fa- 
vourite of the duke’s brother, the cardinal Hippolito of 
Efte, and maintained his attachment to him, with fome 
occafional interruption, as long as he lived. Having re- 
covered and much improved his early knowledge of the 
Latin language, Cardinal Bembo wifhed him to employ it: 
in his compolitions rather than the Italian ; but Ariofto de- 
clined it, alleging, ‘* that he preferred being the firlt of Italian 
writers, to being the fecond or third among the Latin ones ;”?° 
and alfo adding, ‘ that his genius was moft inclined to the 
former.”? After the death of Hippolito, he was patron- 
ized by his brother Alphonfo, who was much delighted 
with his converfation, and enabled by his bounty to ae a 
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{mall houfe at Ferrara, where he employed himfelf in thofe 
ftudies and compofitions which made his name immortal. 
This retirement, in which he lived with the plainnefs and 
fimplicity of a philofopher, and where he enjoyed eafe and 
liberty, he preferred to any other fituation which he might 
have obtained under the offered favour of Pope Leo X. and 
feveral diftinguifhed princes and cardinals. When he was 
afked why he had not built his houfe in a more magnificent 
manner, and more fuitable to the noble defcriptions which 
he had given of fumptuous palaces, beautiful porticos, and 
pleafant fountains, in his Orlando Furiofo, he replied, ‘ that 
words were combined together with lefs expence than ftones.”” 


Upon his door he infcribed the following verfe : 


« Parva, fed apta mihi, fed nulli obnoxia, fed non 
Sordida, parta meo fed tamen ere domus.”” 


Thus tranflated by Sir John Harrington in his ‘* Life of 
Anioflo,” p. 420: 
«© This honfe is fmall, but fit for me, but hurtful unto 
none, 
But yet not fluttifh, as you fee, yet paid for with 
mine owne.”” 


Arioflo was fo attached to a plain and frugal mode of life, 
that he fays of himfelf in one of his poems, ‘* that he was 
a fit perfon to have lived in the world when acorns were the 
food of mankind.’”’ But, though he was fond of retirement, 
he enjoyed the friendfhip of the moft eminent men of learn- 
ing of his time, who highly efteemed him, and whom he 
mentions with great refpect in the laft canto of his “* Or- 
lando Furiofo.”? However, he was chiefly attached by 
obligation and friendthip to the houfe of Efte; and the 
adulation he beltows upon it in feveral parts of his works 
would have fubjected him to the charge of infincerity and 
fervility, if it had not been fanétioned by the general prac- 
tice of his age and nation. For the glory of his country 
“he was ardently folicitous; and he often laments the injury 
and difgrace which Italy fuffered under the dominion of 
foreigners. In his general behaviour he was affable and 
condefccnding ; and, on particular occafions, he manifeited 
a becoming degree of fpirit and refolution, even when he 
thought himfelf ill-treated by perfons of the higheft rank. 
His charity and integrity are faid to have been exemplary : 
to his mother he was fingularly dutiful and affeétionate ; 
and fhewed her the Wreateft refpet in her old age. The 
writers of his life record feveral inftances of his attachment 
to the fair fex ; and it is faid, that he was privately married 
to his miftrefs Aleffandra, by whom he had two illegitimate 
fons; but that he did not acknowledge her as his wife, for 
Sear of lofing fome ecclefiaftical benefices which were incom- 
patible with a married {tate. His conttitution was delicate 
and infirm; and, notwith{tanding his temperance and general 
abftemiouf{nefs, his health was often interrupted. He bore 
his laft ficknefe with uncommon refolution and ferenity ; 
affirming, ‘¢ that he was willing to die on many accounts, 
and particularly becaufe he found that the greateft divines 
were of opinion that we fhall know one another in the 
other world ;?? and he obferved to thofe who were with 
him, “ that many of his friends were departed, whom he 
defired to vifit, and that he thought every moment tedious 
till he gained that happinefs.”’ He died at Ferrara, on the 
Oth of July 1534, according to Sanfovino; and on the Sth 
of July 1533, according to Sir John Harrington; at the age 
of 59 years; and he was interred with fingular tokens of 
refpect in the church of the Benediétine monks, who, con- 
trary to their cuftom, attended his funeral. Ann epitaph, 
written by himfelf ,was in{cribed upon his tomb. His death 
was regretted by all who knew him, and particularly by 
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the men of letters, who honoured his memory in Latin and 
Italian poems. Sir John Harrington clofes his account of 
him in thefe words: ‘ his learning, his good behaviour, his 
honefty, made him both beloved of all good men in his life, 
and bewailed of all honeft men in his death ; fo as methinks, 
reading over his life, I could find in my heart to wifh (faving 
for fome very few things), ; 
‘¢ Sic mihi contingat vivere, ficque mori.’ 


The works of Arivfto, who, as Dryden fays, with all his 
faults, muft be acknowledged a great poet, are fatires, co- 
medies, fonnets, fongs, {mall pieces of poetry, and his 
great heroic poem, called ‘* Orlando Furiofo,” on the com- 
pofition of which he beftowed his principal attention, and 
which manifefts the diftinguifhing exertion of his poetical 
powers. The author began this poem when he was about 
30 years of age; and whilit he was engaged in the com- 
pofition of it, he rofe fometimes at one or two o’clock im 
the morning, both at home and abroad, and continuedtto 
write as long as he found himfclf properly difpofed. The 
poem itfelf was fingularly popular at its firft publication, 
even among the loweft clafs; and infpired a very extraor- 
dinary degree of enthufiafm. Such were the reputation and 
authority which Ariofto acquired by it, that he commanded 
re{pe& among the molt licentious and abandoned. To this 
purpofe it is related, that when he was governor of a pro- 
vince in the Apennines, which was overrun with {mugglers 
and banditti, his influence was fufficient to preferve for 
fome time the tranquillity of the diftri€&t over which he pre- 
fided. Once, however, as be wandered ina fit of reverie — 
to fome diltance from the fortrefs which he inhabited, he 
was furprifed by a party of free-booters, to one of whom 
he was known as the author of ‘ Orlando ;”’ as foon as this 
information was communicated to the reft, they fell at his 
feet, conducted him to the caftle; and, at parting, told him 
that they refpe€ted him as governor on account of his cha- 
raéter as poet. To fuch a degree was Ariolto himfelf 
charmed with his own verfe, and fo much did he alfo excel 
in his manner of reading, that he was always difgufted if he 
heard his own writings repeated with an ill grace and accent. 
Accordingly, it is faid, that, when he accidentally heard a 
potter finging a ftanza of his “ Orlando” in an incorreét 
and ungraceful manner, he was fo incenfed, that he rushed 
into his fhop and broke feveral of the pots which were 
expofed to fale ; when the potter expoftulated with him for 
this unprovoked injury, Ariofto replied, “ I indeed have 
broken half a dozen of your pots, which are not worth 
fo many half-pence; and you have fpoiled a ftanza of 
mine, which is worth a confiderable fum of gold.” A 
fimilar tale has been told by Plutarch of Philoxenus, 
and applied alfo to Camoéns. The ‘* Orlando Funiofo,” 
after ten years labour, was publifhed at Ferrara in forty 
cantos, in 1516; and the author gave it complete, in 
forty-fix cantos, in 1532. This poem has been very difs 
ferently appreciated by different writers, from the time of its 
firft publication to the prefent day. Whilit fome have 
unduly extolled it, others have degraded it below its juft 
rank. A French writer prefers it to the Odyfley of Ho- 
mer, and Sir John Harrington compares it with the f&neid 
of Virgil; and in anfwer to the obje€tion, that Ariofio 
wants art, and recedes from the example of Homer and the 
precepts of Ariftotle, he obferves, that what was proper in 
Homer at the time when he wrote, would now appear 
otherwife from the different circumitances of the age, and 
that with regard to the rules of Ariftotle, he followed them 
very {trifly. Some have preferred Ariofto to Taffo; whilft 
others have regarded the latter as much fuperior to the for- 
mer, and have adopted the common faying, that * Ariofto’s 
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tomb was in T'affo.”?, The Orlando Furiofo,”’ fays a bio- 
grapher of approved judgment and talte (fee Aikin’s Gen, 
Biog.) “is a tiffue of adventures in love and arms, flightly, 
and often not at all, conneéted by reference to the principal 
hero, and formed upon the fi€titious manners of chivalry, 
with all its accompaniments of enchantments, transforma- 
tions, and fupernatural events of every kind, and not with- 
out a mixture of moral allegory: it has its tragic and 
comic {cenes, its ferious and burlefque; and the tranfitions 
from the one to the other are often immediate: thus, as 
awhole, nothing can be more wild, incongruous, and ab- 
furd ; and it might be thought proftituting the dignity of 
epic poetry to beltow the name on his performance, or to 
put it in parallel with any of the great works of that clafs. 
Yet the inexhaullible invention, the boundlefs variety, the 
wonderful facility, and the profufion of real poetical beau- 
ties of the molt different kind, have ever rendered it a moft 
attractive piece ; and as far 2s the ends of poetry are to ex- 
cite admiration or pleafure, it certainly has attained them. 
Many even of the moft cultivated critics are inclined to pre- 
fer its wild charms to the more regular and ftudied beauties 
of Taflo; and perhaps, in general opinion, it ftill ftands as 
the firlt {pecimen of Italian heroic poetry. It is not free 
from the licentioufnefs of its age, and has fome fingular 
ftrokes of ridicule upon topics thought facred. But by 
much the greater part can offend the delicacy of tafte only, 
and not that of morals.?? Editions of this work have been 
numberlefs, and in various countries ; and tranflations, and 
imitations, of part or the whole, in different languages, have 
been very frequent. Mr. Hoole’s tranflation in Englifh verfe 
is much efteemed. Gen. Di&. Nouv. Di&. Hiftor. 

ARIPO, in Geography, a fort in Afia, on the weftern 
fide of the ifland of Ceylon, at the mouth of the river Ce- 
ronda. 

ARIS, atown of Polifh Pruffia, 74 miles fouth-fouth- 
eaft of Konifberg. 

Aris, in Ancient Geography, a river of Greece, in Mef- 
fenia, on the banks of which was built the city Thuria. 
Paufanias. 

ARISABIUM, a town of India, on the cther fide of 
the Ganges. Ptolemy. Some have thought that this is the 
modern Ava. 

ARISARUM, in Botany. See AmBrostnta and Arum. 

ARISBA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia Minor, 
in the Troade, founded, fays Steph. Byz., by the Mity- 
lenians, but according to Photius, by the Milefians. It 
was a little fouth-ealt of Abydos; the Trojans took it 
before the ruin of their city, and preferved it as an ally. 
Alexander’s army, after pafling the Hellefpont, encamped 
near this city, when he went to vifit the ruins of Troy. 
This city ftruck imperial Greek medals in honour of Tra- 
jan.—Alfo, a town of the ifland of Lefbos, ruined by an 
earthquake, according to Pliny.—Alfo, a town of Greece 
in Beotia. 

ARISBUS, ariver of Thrace which ran into the He- 
brus. Strabo. : 

ARISCH, Asu, in Geography, a principality of Arabia, 
is properly a part of Tehama, and ftretching along the Ara- 
bian gulf northward from Loheja, for the fpace of two 
degrees: like the reft of Tehama, itis every where dry and 
barren, except in parts that are watered by the rivers from 
the mountainous regions of Yemen. The remarkable places 
in this principality are the capital, known by the fame name, 
which is encompaffed with walls, and is the feat of the fhe- 
riff, twenty leagues north of Loheja, in N. lat. 16° 45/. 
and E. long. 42° 15’.; and the fea-port town of Gezan, a 
day’s journey from Abu Arifch. 
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ARISE, Licence ro, in Law. See Licence. 

ARISH, Ex, in Geography, a town of Egypt, near a 
gulf of the Mediterranean to which it gives name, in the 
road from Catieh to Gaza, 42 miles ealt-north-calt of Ca- 
tich, and 115 miles north-eaft of Suez. The town is fitu- 
ated three leagues from the fea, in a fandy country ; and it 
is the laft place where water, which cau be drank, is to be 
found, until you arrive at Salahia. 

Anisu, a Perfian long meafure, containing 3197 Englith 
feet. Arbuth. Tab. 32. 

The Perfian arij/h, according to Mr. Greaves, is a long 
meafure equal to 38,394. Englifh inches. 

ARISI, rice, an Indian word, which does not properly 
fignify the plant which produces the rice, butsthe feed itfelf 
when cleanfed from its hufk, and rendered fit for ufe. The 
Indians call it arifi in that ftate; but in the hufk, and upon 
the plant, they call it nellon. 

ARISTA, in Afronomy, the fame as Spica VIRGINIS. 

Arista, in Botany, a long needle-like beard, that 
grows out from the hufk of corn, or grafs; called alfo the 
awn. 

Arista, in Ichthyology. See ATHERINA. 

ARISTAINETES, in Biography, a Greek pagan writer 
of the fourth century, was the friend of Libanius the rheto- 
rician, and mentioned with refpe& by Ammianus Marcellinus, 
He perifhed in an earthquake that happened at Nicomedia in 
the year 358; and left two books of amatory epiltles, 
written with terfenefs, elegance, and tendernefs, and con- 
taining quotations from Plato, Lucian, Philofvatus, and 
others. An edition of thefe epiitles, with notes, was publifh- 
ed by Mercer, at Paris, in 1595, 8vo. and reprinted in 1600 
and 1610. Fabr. Bib. Gree. 1. il, § 10. t. 1. p. 432. 

ARISTZUM, in Ancient Geography, atown of Thrace, 
built on the fummit of mount Hemus, mentioned by Pliny, 
and Diodorus Siculus. 

ARISTAUS, in Mythology, the fon of Apollo and the 
nymph Cyrene. He is faid to have communicated to man- 
kind the art of curdling milk, of managing bees and form- 
ing hives, and of cultivating olives. At Thebes, he married 
Autonoé the daughter of Cadmus, by whom he had a fon, 
the unfortunate Aeon, and a daughter named Macris. 
After the death of his fon, he removed to the ifland of Cea, 
where he reitrained the progrefs of a deftrudtive plague, and 
ereted an altar to Jupiter, and offered facrifices both to him 
and to Canicula, or the dog-ftar; by whofe favour, the Ete- 
flan winds were caufed to blow, and to mitiate the heat that 
had been fo fatal; and from this time, it is faid, thefe winds 
have been regular every year for forty days. From Cea, he 
paffed over to Sardinia, which he eltablifhed; cultivated, and 
peopled; and thence he proceeded to Sicily, and imparted 
his fecrets to the inhabitants of that ifland. One of his 
principal ftations was Arcadia, whither, according to Pin- 
dar, he removed from the ifland of Cea; and in Arcadia he 
taught the inhabitants the method of ttocking their hives 
with bees; and hence Virgil (Georg. 1. iv. v. 283.), gives 
him the name of Arcadius. He afterwards went to Thrace, 
where Bacchus admitted him to the myfteries of the Orgies, 
and imparted to him a variety of important and ufeful difco- 
veries. This fabled benefa€tor of mankind lived for fome 
time near mount Hemus, and then difappeared. His nu- 
merous fervices were recompenfed both by Greeks and Bar- 
barians, with divine honours ; and the gods are faid to have 
placed him among the ftars, fo that he became the Aquarius 
of the zodiac. He was fometimes called Agreus or No- 
mius. Huetins has curioufly difcuffed the refemblance of 
the fable of Ariiteus, to the true hiltory of Mofes. Gen. 
Did. ; 

ARISTZEUS, , 
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Aristzvus, in Biography, was alfo an eminent Geo- 
metrician, of Crotonia, who lived before Euclid, 330 B. 
C. Pappus (Mathem. Colle&. in prowm. lib. vii. ) {peaks of 
him as a writer on conics, refpected by Euclid. This Arifteus 
was a difciple of Pythagoras, and fucceeded him in the 
care of his {chool after his death, and continued to teach his 
doGirine for thirty-nine years. Fabr. Bib. Gree. v. i.p. 496. 

ARISTANDER, a famous foothfayer, was a native of 
Telmeffus, a city of Afia, whofe inhabitants were faid to be 
naturally endowed with the gift of divination. He was 
firft employed in the court of Philip of Macedon, and when 
this monarch dreamed that the queen’s womb was clofed 
with a feal, on which was engraved the figure of a lion, he 
interpreted it as fignifying, that the fon of whom fhe was 
pregnant would have the heart of a lion. He accompanied 
Alexander in his Perfian expedition, and in order to anfwer 
the purpofes of policy or fuperttition, he performed feveral 
mytterious rites before the famous battle of Arbela. On 
this, and alfo on feveral other occaiions, he predifted vi€tory, 
and perhaps contributed to obtain it ; it is faid, that by the 
fuccefs of his art, he gained a very confiderable degree of 
influence not only over the credulity of Alexander’s foldiers, 
but over the mind of Alexander himfelf. Q. Curtius, 1. iv. 
eee. 1 Gok vee. And, vil. C2 ya luixuc, go Plut.an 
Alex. Oper. t. i. p. 684. Arrian. 1. i.c. 5. Gen. Di&. 

ARISTARCHUS, a celebrated Greek aftronomer and 

hilofopher, was born 2t Samos, and flonrifhed about the 

middle of the third century before Chrilt. There has been 

a confiderable difference of opinion about the precife time of 
Ariftarchus ; according to Blair’s tables, he died at the age 

of eighty-one, in the firft year of the 125th olympiad, or 250 

years before Chrift. Playfair, with Plutarch, who makes 

him contemporary with Cleanthes the fucceffor of Zeno, 
refers him to the 129th olympiad, or 264 years before Chrift. 
But the time in which he flourifhed may be more fatisfac- 
torily afcertained by the teftimony of Ptolemy ; who 
informs us, that he made an obfervation of the folftice in 
the fiftieth year of the firft period of Calippus ; and fuppof- 
ing with Blair, this period to commence in the year of 
Darius’s death, or the 330th before Chrift, the fiftieth year 
muft have been the 280th before Chrift. Ariftarchus is 
well known to have maintained the modern opinion with 
regard to the motion of the earth round the fun, and its 
revolution about its ownacenter or axis. ‘To this purpofe 
Archimedes fays in his “ Arenarius,”” (apud Opera, p. 449. 
ed. Rivalti.) that ‘* Ariftarchus the Samian laid down a cer- 
tain hypothefis, from which it follows, that the world is 
much larger than we have ftated ; for he fuppofes that the 
fixed fiars and the fun are immoveable, and that the earth 
is carried round the fun in the circumference of a circle.”” The 
editor remarks, that in this paflage Archimedes feems to 
intimate that Ariftarchus was the firft author of this 
opinion. Sextus Empiricus alfo (Adv. Mathem. p. 410.), in 
{peaking of the hypothefis of the earth’s motion, plainly 
infinuates that Ariftarchus had been the firft difcoverer of 
it. Plutarch (Queft. Plat. apud oper. t. ii. p. 1006.) ob- 
ferves, that this opinion was taught hypothetically by 
Ariftarchus, and dogmatically by Seleucus. There is alfo 
a paflage of Plutarch (De facie in orbe lune. Opera, 
t. i. p. 933-), which, with the corre€tion propofed by Gaf- 
fendus, and adopted by Menage, Fabricius, and Bayle, affords 
another decifive teitimony to prove, that the opinion of the 
motion of the earth was held by Ariftarchus. “ Bring not an 
accufation againit us, as Cleanthes thought the Greeks 
ought to have done againft Ariftarchus the Samian, asa 
difturber of the foundation of the world, becaufe he endea- 
voured to explain the celeftial appearances on the {uppofition 
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that the heavens ftand ftill, and that the earth is carried in 
an oblique orbit, and at the fame time revolves about its own 
axis.”? Ariftarchus alfo taught, that the annual orbit of 
the carth is but merely as a point, compared with the dif- 
tance of the fixed ftars. His method of determining the 
diflance of the fun from the earth, was by means of the 
dichotomy of the moon (fee Dicuotomy); and in this 
way he concluded, that it contained at leaft eighteen or 
twenty times that of the moon from the earth. He alfo 
found by methods, the detail of which would be too tedious, 
that the diameter of the moon bears a greater proportion 
to that of the earth than that of 43 to 108, but lefs than 

that of rg to 60, fo that the diameter of the moon, accord- 
ing to his ftlatement, fhould be fomewhat lefs than a third part 

of that of the earth. He alfo eftimated the apparent diame- 

ter of the fun at the 720th part of the zodiac. Befides 

his aftronomical difcoveries, Ariftarchus invented a peculiar 

kind of fun dial, mentioned by Vitruvius, |. ix.c. 9. The 

only work of this ancient aftronomer now extant is a 

treatife “* On the magnitudes and diftances of the fun and 

moon ;” firft publifhed by Vallus, at Venice, fol. in 1498 ; 

afterwards by Wallis, with his own notes, and Commandine’s 
verfion, at Oxford, in 1683, 8vo.; and again in Wallis’s 

works, vol. iii. A fragment of this work is introduced by 

Pappus in his ‘ Coll. Mathem. 1. vi. prop. 48. p. 135- 

Another work «* On the mundane fyftem,” has been afcrib- 

ed to him, but itis generally underitoodto be a {purious work, 

written by Roberval. Gen. Dié. Montucla. Hift. Mathem. 

tom. i. p. 218. Fabr. Bib. Grec. 1. i. c. 5. § 14. t. 2. p. 89. 

ArisTarcuus, a Greek grammarian, was a native 

of Samothrace, refided chiefly at Alexandria under Ptolemy 

Philometor, who intrufted him with the education of his 
fon ; and died in the firft year of the 156th olympiad, or 
the 156th year before Chrift. To Ariftarchus the ancient 

commentators upon Homer attribute the divifion of the 

Iliad and Odyfley into books, according to the order and 
number of the Greek letters. He was a rigid critic, and 
exercifed his talents in this way upon Homer, Pindar, 

Aratus, and other poets. Erafmus (Adag.) fays, that it 
was his praGice, in revifing Homer, to mark thofe verfes 
which he thought unworthy of him with an obelifk, and 
to condemn them as fpurious, and to diftinguifh thofe which 
he thought particularly excellent with an atterifk. Cicero al- 
ludes to this praétice in two familiar epittles, viz. Ad. Fam. 
hb. ii. ep. 11. lib. ix. ep. 10. Oper. t. vil. p. 95. p- 290. ed. 
Olivet. Cicero in his oration againft Pifo, (Oper. t. vi. 
p- 213.) ufes the name of Ariltarchus proverbially for a 
fevere critic, when he tells Pifo, that he isnotan Ariftarchus 
to affix a mark to a bad verfe, but a Phalaris to affault the 
perfon of the poet. Thus alfo when he requelts his friend 
Atticus to examine his orations with ftri@tnefs, he calls him 
his Ariftarchus, (Ep. ad Att. 1.1. ep. 14. t. viii. p. 61.). 
Horace alfo fuggeits the fame idea in his Ars Poetica, 
v. 445, &e. 

“ Vir bonus et prudens verfus reprehendet inertes, 
Culpabit duros, incomptis allinet atrum 
Tranfverfo calamo fignum : ambitiofa recidet 
Ornamenta ; parum claris lucem dare coget : 
Arguet ambigue di€tum? mutanda notabit : 
Fiet Ariftarchus: nec dicet, cur ego amicum 
Offendam in nugis ? 

«* A friendly critic, when dull lines move flow 
Or harfhly rude, will his refentment fhow ; 
Will mark the blotted pages, and efface 
What is not polifh’d to its higheft grace ; 

' Will prune th’ ambitious ornaments away, 
And teach you on th’ obfcure to pour the day : 

- Will 
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Will mark the doubtful phrafe with hand fevere, 
Like Ariftarchus, rig’rous and fincere : 

Nor fay, For trifles why fhould I difpleafe 

The man I love?” 

Ariftarchus was of a contentious temper, and had frequent 
difputes, at Pergamus, with Crates the grammarian. In 
the decline of life he was dropfical, and fought a remedy by 
ftarving himfelf to death, which happened in the ifle of 
Cyprus. His fchool of grammarians and critics fubfifted 
at Alexandria for feveral ages after his time, and produced 
no lefs.than forty grammarians. Suidas fays, that he wrote 
Sco books of commentaries; and therefore the apology 
which he is faid to have made for not writing, was not very 
proper: “ I cannot write what I would, and 1 will not 
write what I can.’? Suidas. Gen. Di&. The name of 
Ariftarchus has given title-to feveral books. 

Artsrarcuus, a difciple and companion of the apolile 
Paul, accompanied him to Ephefus, and here his life was in 
danger, and followed him in lis fubfequent travels. He 
was originally a Jew of Theffalonica. Ads xix. Col. iv. 
10. Philem. 24. 

ARISTEA, in Botany, Schreb. 1712. Aiton, Kew. 3. 
p- 506. Clafs, ériandria monogynia. Nat. Ord. Enfatz— 
rides, Jull. Gen. Car. Cal. {pathes bivalve ; Cor. petals fix 
roundifh, {preading nearly equal. Stam. filaments three, 
fhorter than the petals, filiform; anthers oblong. Pi/. 
germ inferior, triangular; flyle filiform, longer than the 
itamens, declinate ; {tigma funnel-form, gaping, fimbriated, 
fomewhat triangular. Per. capfule oblong, three-cornered, 
three-ceiled, three-valved. Seeds very many. 

Eff. Gen. Char. Pet. fix ; ftyle declinate ; ftigma funnel- 
form, gaping ; capf. inferior, with many feeds. 

pecies, 1. A. cyanea, grafs-leaved Ariltea. Curt. Bot. 
Mag. 458. Ixia africana, Lin. Spec. Plant. p. 51. Miller, &c. 
Morea africana, Murr. Syit. Veg. This is a fmall fbrous 
sooted plant, rifing to fix or eight inches in height ; 
leaves grafs-fhaped, two or three inches long, bent in- 
wards, forming a tuft at the root; flowers blue, with 
a white eye. A native of the Cape of Good Hope, 
whence it was introduced into the Kew garden by Mr. 
Maffon, int77+4. 

ARISTEAS, in Biography, a pagan officer under Pto- 
lemy Philadelphus, king of Egypt, about two hundred and 
fifty years betore Chritt. To this perfon is afcribed a 
Greck work, ftill extant, entitled “* An hiftory of the inter- 
preters of {cripture,”’ or of that Greek tranflation of the 
Hebrew feripture which we call the Septuagint. The 
account which Ariiteas gives is briefly as follows. Whilft 
Demetrius Phalereus, a noble Athenian, was employed by 
order of Ptolemy Philadelphus, in colleGting books from all 
nations for the royal library at Alexandria, he was inflruéted 
to procure a copy of the facred books of the Jews, and to 
engage proper perfons from Jerufalem to tranflate them 
into Greek. As the king wifhed for information what 
was proper to be previoufly done towards faciitating the 
accomplifhment of his object, Arifteas, (the pretended author 
of the hiftory of the feventy-two interpreters.) Sofibeus of 
Tarentum, and Andreas, three noblemen of the king’s 
court, favourably inclined towards the Jews, recommended 
the releafe of the Jewifh captives who were detained in 
Egypt, and whofe whole number amounted to 198,000, 
before any meflage was difpatched to Jerufalem. Accord- 
ingly, a degree was iffued for their releafe ; and twenty 
drachmas each were paid out of the trealury for this pur- 
pofe, fo that the whole fum devoted to their redemption 
was not lefs than 660 talents. When this was done, Deme- 
trius propofed that a letter fhovld be written to Eleazar, 
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the high-prieft at Jerufalem, requelting him to fend from 
thence a true copy of the Hebrew original of the facred 
books, and with it fix perfons out of each of the twelve 
tribes of Ifrael, to tranflate it into the Greck language. 
The bearers of this meflage were Arifteas and Andreas, 
who carried with them, as royal prefents, feveral gifts for 
the temple, in money for facrifices and other ufes of the 
fanétuary, 100 talents ; in utenfils of filver, feventy talents; 
and in thofe of gold, fifty talents ; and of precious ftones, 
as ornaments to the utenfils, five umes the alte of the gold. 
Upen their arrival at Jerufalem, they were reccived by the 
high-prieft, and by the Jews, with great refpeét, and their 
requeit was immediately granted. Having received from 
the high-prieft a true copy of the law of Mofes, written in 
golden letters, and fix elders out of every tribe, i. e 
feventy-Lwo in all, they returned to Alexandria. The 
feventy-two elders being introduced to the king, they were 
tricd by feventy-two queftions, propofed to them, to each 
one in their order; and as their anfwers were fatisfac- 
tory, the king gave to each of them three talents, and fent 
them into the ifland of Pharos adjoining to Alexandzia, in 
order to perform the work affizned them. Inthe courfle 
of feventy-two days they completed their bufinefs, and as 
they agreed in the verfion of each period by common con 
ference together, Demetrius wrote it down; and when the 
whole had been read and approved in the king’s prefence, 
each of the tranflators received another prefent of three rich 
garments, two talents in gold, ard a cup of gold of the 
weight of a talent ; and they were all fent home into their 
own country. Such is the account of Arifteas, which he 
addrefied in form of a letter to his brother Philocrates. 
A Latin verfion of this hiftory by Pa'merius was prefixed 
to the Latin edition of the Bible, printed at Rome in 1471. 
It was alfo printed in Greek at Bafil, in 1561, 8vo and as 
an appendix to the edition of Jofephus, at Cologne, in 1691, 
with notes by Fabricius ; and another edition was publithed 
at Oxford, in 1692, 8vo. It isuniverfally allowed even by 
thofe who difpute the genuinenelfs of this hiftory, that it 
is ancient; becaufe it agrees with the accounts of 
the Septuagint, given by Jofephus and Eufebius, which 
appear to have been borrowed from Arifteas: and fome 
modern writers have concurred with thefe and other ancient 
writers in admitting the truth of the narrative. But thofe 
who have taken great pains in examining this fubje€&t, have 
produced a conviétion that now pretty generally obtains, 
that the tradition relating to the appointment of feventy- 
two interpreters by Ptolemy Philadelphus, for the purpofe 
of tranflating the Hebrew {criptures into Greek, is entitled 
to no credit ; and that the ftory was invented by the Jews of 
Ajexandria, in order to give importance and authority to 
the tranflation, which they had been under a neceffity of 
making, after Greck had become their common language, 
The work afcribed to Arilteas, a pagan officer in the court 
of Ptolemy, was probably written by fome Hellenift Jew 
at Alexandria, not lefs than 200 years after the reign of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus; in proof of which it is alleged, 
that Alexander Polyhiftor, who wrote about that time, 
mentions a hiftory of the Jews by Arifteas. Hody 
(Bibl. Text. Orig. Oxon. 1705. fol.), Van Dale (Differt. 
fupr. Arift. de Septuag. Amit. 1704, 4to.), F. Simon 
(Crit. Hift. Vet. Teft. lii.c. 2. ), Dupin (Proleg. ad Bibl. 
l,i. c. 6. § 2, 3. ), and Prideaux (Conn. p. ii. b. 1. vol. iil. 
p- 49-) Archbifhop Uther (Syntagma de Septuag. Inter- 
pret. verf.), Morinus (Exercit. Biblice), Waiton (Prolego- 
mena to the Polyglot Bible, c. 9.), Voffius (de LXX. 
Interpret.), and many others, concur in rejecting the hittory 
of Ariiteas, as a fiction; and they have urged a ome 
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of objeGtions, that feem to be unanfwerable, againft its 
authenticity. Although there was in the reign of Ptolem 

Philadelphus a Greek tranflation, the narrative of Arilteas 
was written at a time when the Jews were much given to 
religious romances ; and whilft the author pretends to be a 
heathen Greek, he every where fpeaks as a Jew. He makes 
Ptolemy advance an incredible fum for redeeming captives 
and obtaining this verfion; a fum which Prideaux eftimates 
’ at nearly two millions {terling, which may be reckoned above 
twenty times as much as the whole library was worth. 
Befides, the queftions propofed to the feventy-two inter- 
preters, and their extemporary anfwers, carry very much the 
air of a fi€tion. The reprefentation of feventy-two elders 
being fent from Jerufalem to Alexandria, and fix being 
chofen out of every tribe, has the appearance of a Jewifh 
fition, as it concerns the Jewifh fanhedrim, and the twelve 
tribes, of which-a heathen Greek muft probably have been 
ignorant. Befides, this is faid to have been tranfaéted by 
Demetrius Phalereus, who was banifhed, or poifoned, or 
dead, at the time when this verfion was made. Nor is it 
probable that fix elders of every tribe in Paleftine could 
have been found fo well filled in both languages as to make 
an exact verfion from the Hebrew into the Greek. More- 
over, why fhould feventy-two be fent, when feven would 
have been fufficient for the work, and fuch a number 
might have been more eafily obtained. Gen, Di. Fabr. 
Bibl. Gre. lib. iii. c. 12. § 2. t. ii. p. 317. 

ARISTELLA, in Botany. See Stipa. 

ARISTERA, in Ancient Geography, an ifland fouth-eatt 
of the peninfula of Argolis. 

ARISTERIA, a town of Syria, in the Cyrrhettic terri- 
tory. Ptolemy. 

ARISTIDA, in Botany, an exotic grafs (from ari/fa, an 
awn or beard). Lin. g. 94. Schreb. 125. Clafs, ¢riandria 
digynia. Nat. Order, Graminee. Gen. Char. Cal. glume 
one-flowered, bivalve ; valves linear-fubulate, membranaceous, 
unequal. Cor. glume bivalve, thicker than the calyx; outer 
valve linear, converging longitudinally, hirfute at the bafe, 
terminated by three awns fubequal, patulous; inner valve 
Tanceolate, fharp, very fhort, wrapped within the outer valve ; 
netary, two-leaved ; leaflets, lanceolate, obtufe. Stam. fila- 
ments capillary ; anthers oblong. if. germ turbinate ; 
ftyles capillary ; ftigmasgvillofe. Per. none; glume con- 
verging, involving, gaping. Seed, one, filiform, the length 
of the corolla, naked. 

Species, 1. A. ad/cenfionis. Browne, jam, 135, 1. ** Panicle 
branching, {pike {cattered, corollas one-valved ;” culms in 
tufts, one or two feet high, decumbent, jointed, fimple ; 
branches of the panicle preffed clofe, fubdivided, upright ; 
florets on fhort pedicles, narrow, brown; awn three-parted 
at the bafe; anthers dark purple. This fpecies, accord- 
ing to Linneus, has the habit of the fefluca ovina. It 
is a native of the ifle of Afcenfion, and of Jamaica, where 
it is called the bearded grafs, 2. A. americana. Swartz. 
obf, 41. t. 2. f£.2. Browne, jam. 135. f. 2. ‘* Panicle fimple, 
corollas two-valved, one with dorfal, the other with ter- 
minating awns ;”’ culm half a foot high, jointed, fubdivided ; 
leaves linear, ftiff, even; panicle with fimple alternate 
{preading branches; florets moftly pointing one way, ap- 
apa ; rachis compreffed, fomewhat flexuofe. Dr. 

rowne calls this the {maller bearded grafs, a native of 
Jamaica. 3. A. plumofa, “ panicled, the middle awn longeft 
and woolly, culms villofe.’”” The woolly horns give this fpe- 
cies the appearance of /lipa pennata, but the panicle is more 
compound, all the parts {maller, and the culm villofe; the 
awn is alfo naked towards the bafe, where it has two brif- 
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tles or little awns, which are oppofite, fhort, {preading. 
We are informed by Linnzus, that this fpecies was found 
in America, by Schreber. 4. A. arundinacea, * panicled, 
corollas two-valved, middle awn longer, fmooth ;”? culms 
four feet high ; leaves rolled inwards, narrow, even, flriated ; 
panicle oblong, hoary ; outer valve of the corolla awned 
at the tip; awn length of the flower, naked, and at its 
bafe, a minute awn feareely vifible. Found in the Eaft 
Indies, by Koenig. 5. A. gigantea, ‘ panicle elongated, loofe, 
one-ranked; calyces one-flowered; awns of the corolla 
fubequal, ftraight ;”’ culm lofty, branched, {mooth ; panicles 
about eight inches long, terminal; calyx very fmooth, un- 
equal, bluith; corclla fmooth, with equal fhort awns, 
almoft naked. Found on the ifland of Teneriffe, by Maffon. 
6. A. hyfrix. Pluk. Alm. 191. f. 3. ** Panicle divavicated, 
very fpreading ; flowers fimple, fmooth, awns ftraight, di- 
varicated ;” culm creeping, ftoloniferous, fmooth, very tough, 
leafy, fhort ; leaves convoluted ; panicle terminating, large ; 
peduncles and pedicels binate ; rachis angular; flowers fili- 
form, oblong; calyx one-flowered ; valves unequal ; corolla 
longer than the calyx, convoluted, terminated by three 
equal ftraight fpreading awns. Obferved in Malabar by 
Koenig. 

ARISTIDES, furnamed the Fuft, in Biography, the fon: 
of Lyfimachus, an illuftrious Athenian, was diftinguifhed 
for valour and ability, and peculiarly eminent for jultice, 
magnanimous felf-demial, and virtuous patriotilm, difregard- 
ing his own private intereft or power, where thefe might 
interfere with the welfare of his country. From his early 


. youth he manifefted a firm and fteady temper, and a difdain 


of meannefs and diffimulation. In the courfe of his diligent 

application to ftudy, he betimes directed his attention to the 

fubjecis of government. Accuftomed to admire the laws 

of Lycurgus, he preferred an oligarchy to the unbounded 

democracy that prevailed at Athens, to which his early 

and perfevering antagonilt Themiitocles was ardently at- 

tached. Hence arofe that competition between them, which 

difplayed itfelf on vartous occalions, in the progrefs of their 

advancement to public offices. Ariftides engaged in the 

fervice of his country from the pureft principles of patriot-- 
ifm ; and his character was held in fuch general eftimation, 

that when the following verfes of A&{chylus, defcribing , 
Amphiaraus, were once recited in the theatre,— 

“To be, and not to feem, is this man’s maxim ; 
His mind repofes on its confcious worth, 
And wants no other praife,”’ 

the attention of the whole audience was dire&ted to Ariftides,-, 
as the perfon to whom this defcription might with the utmoft 

propriety be applied. Ariftides and Themiltocles were fo. 
much the champions of oppofite parties in the Athenian ftate, 

that their mutual competition led them to counteraét one an- 

other even in meafures that were juft and ufeful. Arriftides, 

however, could not purfue this line of condut without felf- 

reproach; and having, on a particular occafion, refilted 

a propofal of Themiftocles, which he thought right in itfelf 

and conducive to the public good, be exclaimed, as he came 

out of the affembly in which the meafure had been debated, 

« The affairs of the Athenians will never profper, till they 

throw both of us into the darathrum,” that is, the dungeon 

for condemned criminals. In the office of public treafurer, 

he conyicted Themiftocles and others with whom he was 

conneted, of peculation; and thus he excited a party 

againft himfelf, which accufed him of having mifapplied the 

public money; and he was cleared only by the interpofition of 
the court of Areopagus. When he was again invefted with 


the fame public truft, he allowed the perfons who were con- 
cerned: 
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cerned with him to a& fraudulently without controul, but 
at the fame time kept a fecret account againft them. His 
conduct was univerfally applanded, and it was the general 
wilh that he might be continued in office. However, when 
they were proceeding to ele& him, he gave them a fevere 
rebuke, and told them, “that while he had ferved them 
faithfully, he was the ebje¢t of their difpleafure and calum- 
ny; but when he had violated his truft, he was applauded, 
as an excellent citizen.’?” He then expofed the frauds, and 
all parties were afhamed of their conduct. 

The firlt public difplay of his generous and patriotic 
charaéter was when Darius fent the Perfian holt to invade 
Attica. The republican equality of the Athenian demo- 
cracy extending to military inflitutions, their army was 
commanded by ten generals, each of whom had the {upreme 
direGion for one day in their refpeétive turn. Ariltides, one 
of the ten, perceived that a viciffircude of command mutt 
interrupt unity of defign, and prevent a regular: fyftem and 
fteady plan of military operations. The ableft of the generals 
he well knew to be Miltiades ; and he was aware that it was 
expedient for the country, in time of preffing emergency, to 
be guided by its greateft ability. “The day approaching 
when it belonged to him to aflume the command, he gene- 
roufly yielded his authority to the approved valour and ex- 
perience of Miltiades. The other generals followed this 
magnanimous example, facrificing the diétates of private 
ambition to the intereft and glory of their country ; and the 
commander in chief thus enjoyed an opportunity of exerting, 
uncontrouled, the utmoft vigour of his genius. 

After the defeat of the Perfians in the famous battle of 
Marathon, in the year before Chrift 490, Ariltides was en- 
trufted with the care of the fpoils, which he faithfully 
brought to the public account, without referving any thing 
to himfelf. The following year he was archon or chief 
maziltrate, and he contintied to watch the welfare and in- 
terefts of his country. Formed in fuch fchools of moral 
and pelitical knowledge as then flourifhed at Athens, he 
had learned to prefer glory to pleafure; the interefl of his 
country to his own perfonal renown, and the dictates of 
juttice and humanity even to the interefts of his country. 
His ambition was rather to deferve, than to acquire, the 
admiration of his fellow-citizens ; and while he enjoyed the 
inward fatisfaétion of confcious re&titude, he was little anx- 
ious about the external rewards of f{plendid a€tions. Earneft 
to promete beneficence, he did not court popularity, but 
his conduét, without feeking the favour of the multitude, 
commanded their efteem and refpe&t. His opinion gave law 
to the courts of juftice, or rather fuch was the effe& of his 
equity and difcernment, that he alone became fovereign um- 
pire in Athens. In all important differences he was chofen 
arbitrator ; and the ordinary judges were deprived of the 
dignity and advantages formerly refulting from their office. 
The Athenian magiftrates were extremely difpleafed with an 
authority which had in a great degree fuperfeded their jurif- 
diction. But the moft formidable foe of Ariflides was 
Themiftocles ; pre-eminent in genius that exerted itfelf in 
every department of public condu&, and excelling in arms, 
in policy, in eloquence, he fecured a certain path to popu- 
larity. The affability of his manners, the magnificence of 
his entertainments, and profufion of his gifts, confirmed 
among the populace the impreffion of his talents and quali- 
fications. ‘Themiftocles beheld with jealoufy the infiuence 
acquired by the ftern integrity of Ariftides, and being 
himfelf fo much better calculated for winning the affeétions 
of the multitude, fucceeded in rendering the upright patriot 
ebnoxious to the people. Arriftides trufting to the innocence 
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and integrity of his own heart, difdained to employ any 

unworthy means, either for gaining the fayour, or for avert- 

ing the refentment, of the multitude. The conteft, therefore, 

ended in his banifhment for ten years, by the oflracifm, by 

which the majority of the Athenian affembly might expel 

any citizen, however inoffenlive or meritorious had been his 

palt conduét, who, by his prefent power and greatnefs, 

feemed capable of dilturbing the equality of republican 

government. Among thofe who voted againft him on this 

occafion, one perfon was a ruftic citizen, who, unable to 

write his name on the fhell by which his concurrence in the 

fentence was fignified, accidentally met with Ariltides, and 

requefted him to inferibe his name. The patriot afked him, 

«Did Ariflides ever injure you?” the yoter replicd, “1 do 

not fo much as know him; but I am difufled with every- + 
where hearing him called ‘the Jult.”  Ariltides took the 

fhell, wrote his own name upon it, and returned it to the 

voter. Upon his leaving Athens, he litted his hands towards 

heaven, and prayed that the Athenians might never be com- , 
pelled to remember Arillides. 

While Ariltides was in exile, Xerxes had brought to a 
conclufion his immenfe preparations for the invalion of 
Greece. But when the Perfian armament endangered his 
country, he facrificed all refentment to patrioti{m, joined his 
countrymen, who lamented his abfence and withed his return, 
and at Salamis performed important fervices, Some time 
after the victory at Salamis, in the year before Chrift 480, 
to which his concurrence with Themiftocles greatly contri- 
buted, this commander informed the Athenians that he had 
conceived a projeét of great advantage to the ftate, but which 
he could not fafely communicate to the public. The people 
dire&ted him to difclofe it to Ariftides The object of this 
fcheme was the deftruétion of the whole confederate fleet of 
Greece, their own fhips excepted, which would render 
Athens fole miftrefs of the fea. Ariftides reported his 
opinion, that the projeét of Themiftocles was eminently ad- 
vantageous, but that nothing could be more unjuft ; and 
this determined them again(t acquiefcing in it. 

Mardonius having attempted to induce the Athenians to 
fubmiffion, Ariftides, now chief annual magiftrate, infpirited 
and invigorated his gallant countrymen to perfevere in re- 
fiftance, and in the following fummer commanded the Athe- 
nian troops in the battle of Plata, which entirely difcom- 
fited the armament of Xerxes. When Athens was rebuilt, 
Ariftides was aétive in promoting a popular decree, which 
gave to all the citizens a fhare in the government, and en- 
joined that the archons fhould be chofen out of the whole 
body. The virtues of Ariftides were now celebrated 
throughout Greece ; and the finances of the confederates 
were committed to his management. This important office 
he executed with fuch fkill and fidelity, as very greatly im- 
proved the public refources. The placability of his difpofi- 
tion was eminently difplayed in his corduét towards his 
inveterate antagonilt, Themiltocles; for when he had in- 
curred the difpleafure of the ruling party, Ariftides declined 
concurrence in the capital profecution of him; and when 
Themiltocles was banifhed, he was fo far from triumphing 
on occafion of his fall, that he ever afterwards fpoke of him 
with a greater degree of refpeét. After having contributed 
fo momentoufly to the good of Athens and of Greece, 
Ariftides died of old age, about 467 years before Chrift, 
either in Pontus, or at Athens, univerfally regretted by the 
affectionate admiration of his country. He, who had long 
managed the common treafury of Greece, left not a fufii- 
cient fum to defray the expence of his funeral. H's fon 
Lyfimachus received a prefent of three hundred pounds from 
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the public, to enable him to purfue and finifh his education. 
Tis daughters were maintained and portioned at the expence 
of the treafury. ~Plut. in vit. Arift. Oper. t. 1. p. 315, &e. 
Anc. Un. Fift. vol. v. p. 214—246. Travels of Ana: 
charfis, vol. 1. “ 
Asistipes, Jl/ius, a celebrated fophift, was born at 
Adriani or Adrianothera, a city of Myfia, in Bithynia, and 
fourifhed about the year 176, under the reigns of Antoni- 
nus Pius, Aurelius, and Commedus. He was a difciple of 
Polemon the rhetorician of Smyrna, of Herodes at Athens, 
and of Ariftocles at Pergamus, acquired great reputation as 
an orator, and has left feveral orations, which appear to have 
been compofed with peculiar attention, and abound with 
many excellent moral {entiments. ‘The fubje&ts were lauda- 
tory, in praife of the heathen divinities, of illuftrious men, 
of great cities and flates, &c.; gratulatory, on the reftora- 
tion of Smyrna after an earthquake; fuafory, to perfuade 
the Athenians to aid the Spartans and Thebans, to induce 
the inhabitants of Smyrna to abolifh licentious comedies, to 
recommend mutual harmony to the ftates of Afia, &c. ; 
epologetic, in defence of Pericles, Miitiades, Cimon, and 
Themittocles, and alfo in vindication of himfelf from the 
charge of vanity, &c. From feveral of thefe orations it 
appears, that Ariltides was credulous and fuperftitious, and 
rigidly devoted to the worfhip of the geds, particularly 
Efculapius, to whom he conceived himfelf much indebted 
for hints, communicated in his dreams, and conducive to 
his health. In one of his orations he expreffes his difpleafure 
again{t fome fophifts, whom he compares with chriltians, as 
Dr. Lardner fuppofes ; and whom he calls the wicked or 
atkeiltical people of Paleftine, becaufe they did not worthip 
the eftablifhed deities of the Greeks and Romans. On 
another occafion he undefignedly pays a tribute of refpe& 
to the liberal difpofition of the chriltians; for in an oration 
or epiftle, written A. D. 178, congratulating the people of 
Smyrna upon their reftoration after the deftruGive earth- 
quake of 177, he celebrates not only the liberality of the 
emperors, but likewife the generous compaffion of many 
others in the cities of Afia, among whom M. Tillemont 
reafonably imagines there were feveral chriflians. The 
people of Smyrna, in gratitude for the intereft which he 
took in their calamity, and re-eftablifhment of their city, for 
his pathetic reprefentation #f their circumftances which moved 
the compaffion of the emperor Antoninus, and induced him 
to iffue an order for reftoring the city, hevoured Ariftides 
us the founder of their new city, and ereéted in their forum 
# brafs ftatue to his memory. Ann inftance of the vanity of 
this orator is mentioned by Philoftratus (de vit. Sophiit. 
I. 2. ¢.9.); for, when Marcus Aurelius came to Smyrna, 
Ariftides negle&ed, for three days, to pay his refpeéts to 
the emperor. When at length he vifited him, the emperor 
afked him, “ How it had happened that he had fo long 
_ delayed his vifit ?? ‘*1 was employed (he replied) in a work 
on which my mind was fo intenfely occupied, that I could 
not divert my attention from it.””? ‘The emperor, pleafed with 
his ingenuoufnefs and his application, requefted Ariftides to 
appoint a time when he might hear him declaim. Let it 
be to morrow, if you pleafe,” faid the orator; * but I mutt 
defire my friends to be prefent, and that they may be per- 
mitted to applaud, and clap their hands with all their might.” 
The emperor fmiling, told him, “*that would depend upon 
himfelf.” In the orations of Ariftides there are many paf- 
fazes, which not only fhew that he was a fine writer and 
good {peaker, but an advocate for what he imagined to be 
truth and virtue. If he fays, he had rather be a line fpeaker 
than be Darius the fon of Hyftafpes, he joins with it a 
2 Ae 7 | aon life. And again, in another place, where 
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he expreffes his fuperior value for learning and eloquence 
above all things, he fays; ‘nor can he be fo ftupid as to 
defpife glory if it comes to his fhare, and fo far as it may 
flow from fine fpeaking, and a life of virtue fuited to his 
difcourfes; for he did not defire to obtain it by other 
means.” ‘ A chara¢ter of fuch eminence,” fays Lardner, 
‘* muft have been an ornament to the popular religion and 
its rights; and the charms of eloquence in his hymns to the 
gods, and in his other orations, cannot but have had power- 
ful attractions.”” 

Among the works of Ariftides, are found an epiflle ** On 
the Cavfes of the Increafe of the Nile,”? in which he fete 
afide the common explanations of this phenomenon, and 
afcribes it wholly to the immediate power and providence of 
God; and an excellent treatife ‘On popular and fimpl: 
Didtion,”? exemplified from Demotthenes and Xenophon ; 
which latter piece was publifhed by Aldus, among the Grech: 
rhetoricians, at Venice, in 1508. ‘The oration of Ariftides 
in praife of Athens, intitled ‘* Panathenaica,” written ih 
imitation of Ifocrates, is annexed to H. Stephens’s edition 
of I{écrates, publifhed in 1593. ‘The entire works of this 
orator were publifhed in Greek, at Florence, in 1517, folio; 
or in Greek and Latin, in three vols. 12mo., by P. Stephens, 
in 1694; at Upfal by Norman, in 1677; and by Jeb, ih 
two volumes 4to., at Oxford, in 1722. Philoftrat. de vit. 
Sophift. Suidas. Lardner’s Works, vol. viii. p. 81—88. 
Fabr. Bib. Grec. |. iv. c. 30. § 4, 5. t. iv. p. 373, &c. 

ARisTIDEs, a painter of Thebes, was cotemporary with 
Apelles, about the year 334 before Chrift, and diftinguifhed 
for force and felicity of expreflion. He is faid to have been 
the firft who painted phy and exprefled the affeftions and 
paffions, One of his fubjeéts was the reprefentation of the 
dettruGtiion of a town, and defcribed by Pliny. Among 
other {cenes of horror, a child was painted clinging to the 
breaft of its wounded mother, who feared that after the 
was dead the child fhould fuck blood inftead of milk. 
This piece was carried by Alexander to Pella in Macedon. 
The Bacchus and Ariadne of this mafter was part of the 
plunder of Corinth ; and after it had been bought by Atta- 
lus, king of Pergamus, at a very high price, it was re- 
ferved by Mummius for the temple of Ceres at Rome. For 
another piece Attalus is faid to have given one hundred ta- 
lents. Aniltides’s old man with a lyre teaching a boy. to 
play, was fixed in the Capitol. His Sick Man was muca 
admired. Pliny, H. Nat. 1. xxxv. 

AristiDes, an eloquent Athenian philofopher, and a 
convert to Chriftianity, flourifhed about the year 126; and 
retaining the habit of his former profeffion, prefented to 
the emperor Adrian an apology for the Chriltians, which 
was extant in Jerom’s time, and which he reprefents as a 
monument with the learned of his ingenuity. This apo- 
logy was imitated by Juftin in the book which he prefented 
to Antoninus Pits, his fons, and the Roman fenate. It ig 
to be regretted that no fragment of this eminent Chriftian 
apologilt’s compofition now remains. Eufeb. H. E. 1. iv. 
c. 3. Hieron. ad. Magn. ep. 84. Lardner’s Works, vol. ii, 

+ 290. 

F Aristides Quintilianus, author of the moft ample and, 
in many inftances, fatisfa@tory treatife among the feven 
Greek writers on mufic publifhed by Meibomius. He flou- 
rifhed after Cicero, and before Ptolemy; which is ati the 
information that can be obtained concerning the period of 
his exiftence.. With many wild and fanciful notions about 
mufical effeéts, his doctrines often breathe tafte and feeling; 
but the tafte and feeling of an enthufiaft. His moral diltinc: 
tions of melopoeia are as curious and fanciful as thofe 
which the Arabs affign to the ftrings of their lute. - (Sze 
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Arantan Mufic.) He allows of three modes, rrora, or 
ftyles of melopoeia; the dythirambic, or bacchanalian ; the 
nomic confecrated to Apollo; and the tragic s acquainting 
us that the firft of thele modes employed the ftrings or 
founds in the middle of the great fyftem; the fecond, thofe 
at the top; and the third, thofe at the bottom. 

« Thefe modes had other fubaltern modes that were de- 
pendent on them; fuch as the erofic or amorous, the conic, 
and the encomiaflic ufed in panegyrics. All thefe being 
thought proper to excite or calm certain paflions, were by 
our author imagined to have had great influence upon the 
manners, 79n; and with refpe& to this influence, melopoeia 
was divided into three kinds: firlt, the /p/altic, or that 
Which infpired the foft and tender paffions, as well as, the 
plaintive, or, as the term implies, fuch as affect and pene- 
trate the heart; fecondly, the dia/faltic, or that which was 
capable of exhilarating, by kindling joy, or infpiring cou- 
Yage, magnanimity, and fublime fentiments; thirdly, the 
Refychaflic, which holds the mean between the other two, 
that is, which could reftore the mind to a {tate of tranquil- 
lity and moderation. 

« Thefe imaginations are evidently drawn from the dreams 
of Pythagoras, Iamblicus, in his life of that philofopher, 
Yells us, that he had invented certain mufical airs, with 
which, by a happy mixture of genera, he could at his plea- 
fure govern the paffions of his {cholars, and awaken terror, 
anger, melancholy, compaffion, emulation, fear, and defires 
of all kinds, as well as ftimulate appetite, pride, caprice, 
and vehemence; guiding fuch affeCtions according to virtue, 
with fuitable melodies, as with fo many falutary and heal- 
ing medicines. 

* Ariftides Quintilianus, however, defines the three genera 
in a manner more confonant to modern ideas and feelings 
than any of the other Greek writers. 

“ The Diatonic is the moft natural, becaufe all who have 
ears, though unin{truéted with mufic, are capable of finging 
it. 

* The Chromatic is more artificial, for it can only be fung 
by fuch as are adepts in mufic. 

“© The Enharmonic is the mof refined and difficult of all, 
and has been received and praétifed only by the greatelt 
artifts.”? Burney’s Hift. of Muf. vol. i. 

ARISTIPPUS, founder of the Cyrenaic fe&, was a 
native of Cyrene in Africa, and flourifhed about the firit 
year of the 97th olympiad, or the 392d year before 
Chrift. During his attendance at the Olympic games, he 
heard of the fame of Socrates, and immediately went to 
refide at Athens, that he might become his difciple. After 
his introdu@tion to the fchool of this great matter of wif- 
dom, he was for fome time cfteemed, on account of his ge- 
nius and improvement, one of its chief ornaments; but his 
fondnefs for effeminate and luxurious indulgence gave great 
offence to Socrates and his friends. Of this propenfity on 
the part of Ariftippus, and his mafter’s defire to corre it, 
we have a beautiful illuftration in a dialogue preferved by 
Xenophon, Mem. 1. ii. Involved in expences which his 
patrimony could not defray, he fet up a fchool of Rhe- 
toric, and he is remarked to have been the firft difciple of 
the Socratic fchool who took money for teaching. With 
a view, probably, of diverting or of filencing the reproofs 
of Socrates, he fent him a prefent of 20 minz, or about 
641; but Socrates refufed the prefent, alleging that his 
demon forbade him to receive it. At length the freedom 
of his manners alienated him from Socrates, and obliged 
him to leave Athens. 

Devoted to a life of pleafure, Ariftippus vifited the 
ifland of #Egina, and there met with the celebrated Lais, 
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whom he actomipanied to Corinth. In this voyage, he was 
terrified by a ftorm, and one of the crew obferving that he 
was fomewhat difconcerted, afked him, “ Why are you 
philofophers afraid, when we illiterate {eamen fear nothing: ?”” 
« Becaufe,” replied Ariftippus, “ we have more to lofe.’”” 
In his way from Corinth to Afia, he was fhipwrecked on 
the ifland of Rhodes; and accidentally perceiving a geo- 
metrical anagram on the fand, he exclaimed to his compa- 
nions, ** take courage, I fee the footiteps of men.””? When 
they arrived at the principal town in the ifland, he procured 
by his addrefs accommodation for himfelf and his fellow- 
travellers, thus confirming one of his own aphorifms, “ If 
you afk what advantage a man of learning hath above one 
that is illiterate, fend them together among ftrangers, and 
you will fee”? After fome interval, Ariltippus repaired to 
the court of Dionyfius, tyrant of Sicily. When he firft 
came to Syracufe, he was afked by Dionyfius, ** Why he 
vifited his court??? To which he replied, “ to give what I 
have, and to receive what I have not.”” By the verfatility 
of his difpofition, and fupplenefs of the fyftem which he had 
adopted, as well as by the politenefs of his. manners, he 
accommodated himfelf to every fituation, verifying the 
maxim of the poet : 
« Omnis Ariftippus decuit color, et ftatus, et res—”” 
“ Yet Ariftippus every drefs became, 
In all offices, in every ftate the fame.” 
Hor. ep. i. 47. 23. 
Whilft he ridiculed the fingularities which were affected by 
other philofophers, particularly the flately gravity of Plato, 
and the rigid ab{tinence of Diogenes, he complied with the 
requifition of Dionyfius, which enjoined all the guefts at a 
public feftival to appear in purple robes; whilft Plato re- 
fufed, he adorned himfelf with a rich and {plendid drefs, and. 
converfed and danced with the eafe and grace of a courtier. 
By thefe flexible and captivating manners, he conciliated the 
regard of the Sicilian tyrant, and gained a command of the 
royal favours. Thus diftinguifhed, he became the obje& 
of envy to his brethren; and this circumftance will account 
for many of thofe tales that have been circulated to the 
difadvantage of this philofopher both by ancient and mo-~ 
dern writers. However it is impoffible wholly to exculpate 
him from the charge of libertinifm. The reafon of Ari-~ 
ftippus’s leaving Syracufe is not known, nor is it certain: 
whither he removed. /Z{chines, who remained in Sicily. 
till after the exile of Dionyfius, on his return to Athens, 
found Ariftippus teaching in the city, probably about the 
year 366 before Chrift; and it is pretty certain that he 
and the reft of the philofophers left Syracufe before the ex- 
pulfion of the tyrant. But whether he ever returned to his 
own country, and alfo when and how he died, are circum- 
ftances concerning which we have no certain information.. 
Ariftippus was, without doubt, the man of pleafure in 
practice, as well as the preceptor of pleafure by profeffion.. 
And yet, though he deviated from the ftri€tnefs of Socra~ 
tic morals both in his principles and his conduét, he muft 
be allowed the credit of elegant manners, a thirlt after 
knowledge, ready wit, and an ingenuous temper. The 
manner in which he became re-united to his friend /Efchines, 
who had offended him, affords an amiable illuftration of the, 
latter quality. In the midit of a difpute which was becom- 
ing violent, ‘* Let us give over,” faid he, ‘ and be friends, 
before we make ei the talk of fervants; we have 
quarrelled, it is true, but I, as your fenior, have a right to 
claim the precedency in the reconciliation.” /E{chines ac< 
quiefced, and acknowledged his fuperior merit. The fol- 
lowing repartees, {elected froma great number attributed to 
Ariftippus, deferve to be recorded. Polyxenus, a friend of 
Ariftippus, 
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Ariftippus, happened to call upon him when preparations 
were making for a fumptuous entertainment, and began a 
tedious difeourfe againit luxury: Ariftippus, tired of the 
harangue, invited Polyxenus to ftay and tup with him, and 
he accepted the invitation, “ I perceive then,’ fays Ari- 
ftippus, ‘it is not the luxury of my table that offends you, 
but the expence.’? When he was afked, ‘* what he had 
gained by philofophy ?”? he replied, ** a capacity of con- 
verfing, without embarraflment, with all claffes of men.” 
‘A wealthy citizen complaining that Ariftippus, in requir- 
‘ing 500 drachmas for the inltruétion of his fon, had de- 
‘manded as much as would purchafe a flave: ‘* purchafe 
then one with the money,” faid the philofopher, “and you 
will be mafter of two.” ‘To one who boatted of his {kill 
and aGtivity in f{wimming, he faid, ‘* Are you not afhamed 
to value yourfelf on that which every dolphin can do bet- 
ter?”? The following maxims are not unworthy of the So- 
cratic {chool: ‘* Philofophers,” faid Ariltippus, “ excel other 
men in this, that if no laws exilted, they would live ho- 
neftly.”” ‘* It is better to be poor than illiterate; for the 
poor man only wants money, the illiterate want the diflin- 
guifhing charaéters of human nature.” ‘* The houfes of 
the wealthy are frequented by philofophers, for the fame 
reafon that induces phyficians to frequent thofe of the fick.” 
“« The truly learned are not thofe who read much, but they 
who read what is ufeful.”” ‘* Young people fhould be 
taught thofe things which will be ufeful to them when they 
become men.” For the diftinguifhing fentiments of the 
Cyrenaic fe&, founded by Ariltippus, fee Cyrenaicr. Dio- 
genes Laertius, lib. ii. § 62—80. Brucker’s Hift. Philof. 
by Enfield, vol. i. p. 182—186. ‘Travels of Anacharfis, 
vol. iti. 

ARISTO of Chios, a Greek philofopher of the Stoic 
T-&. was the fon of Miltiades, and the intimate affociate of 
Perfeus ; and as they both attended the leétures of Zeno at 
the fame time, he muft have flourifhed about 260 years be- 
fore Chrift. He was called, on account of hig perfuafive 
powers of cloquence, the Siren. His loquacity and love 
of pleafure difpleafed his malter, from whom he removed 
to the {chool of Polemon ; and afterwards he made unfucceff- 
Ful attempts to eftablifh a fchool of his own. He oppofed 
the doGtrine of uncertainty maintained by the Academic 
philofophers, and particularly by Arcefilaus; and made 
feveral innovations on the Stoic’ philofophy. He ex- 
cluded from the courfe of his ftudies both phyfics and lo- 
gic ; the former as incomprehenfible, and the latter as un- 
vfeful to the purpofes of human life. He taught, with 
the Stoics, that virtue alone is the fupreme good; but alfo 
that in other things there is no difference which can render 
€ne more defirable than another. his doétrine of indiffer- 
ence he applied to moral actions, reprefenting all actions as 
alike; fo that to a wife man it was the fame thing whe- 
ther he performed the part of an Agamemnon or a Ther- 
fites, provided he did it well. Seneca charges him with re- 
jeGting and contemning the preceptive part of philofophy 
in its relation to the particular duties of life. Whillt he 
difcouraged all fpeculations in opinions, he maintained 
that the divine nature is incomprehenfible, and he doubted 
whether the gods have perception or animal life, thus in 
effe& denying the exiftence of deity. ‘* Philofophers,” 
fays Arifto, ‘ injure, inftead of benefiting their difciples, if 
what is well meant be ill interpreted ; and thus it is that the 
pupils of Ariltippus became diflolute, and thofe of Zeno 
morofe.”” He fhould have added, fays Bayle, that every 
teacher fhould avoid ambiguous maxims, and prevent falfe 
giofles being put upon then; nor fhould we infer, that the 
doGtrines of thefe philofophers had not a tendency, even 
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if rightly underflood, to produce hurtful effeéts. While he 
inveighed againft Arcefilaus, he himfelf became addiéted ta 
pleafure in his old age. His death is faid to have been 
occalioned by his bald head being f{eorched with the heat of 
the fun. Cic. de Fin. liv. c. 27. Nat. Deor. li. c. 14. 
Seneca’s Ep. 89. 94. Diogenes Laertius. Gen. Dit, 
Brucker by Enf. vol. ii. p. 352. 

Arisro of Ceos, a Peripatetic philofopher, filled the 
Ariftotelian chair about 230 years before Chrift, being the 
fourth in fucceflion from the celebrated founder of that 
{chool, and died about the year before Chrift 183. He is 
reprefented by Cicero (de Fin.l.v. c. 5.) as a neat and ele- 
gant orator, but deficient with regard to the dignity and au- 
thority of a philofopher. Athenzus (l/x. p. 479. and |. xii. 
p- 456.) cites a work afcribed to him, and intitled «¢ Ama- 
tory Similes.’? 

Aristo, Titus, a Roman lawyér, very much diftinguifhed 
by his talents and charaéter, lived in the time of Trajan, 
about the year r10.. The younger Pliny, in his Epiftles, 
(li. ep. 22. L. vill. ep. 14.) highly extols both his learning” 
and his character ; but if it be true that in an illnefs, which 
he is faid to have borne with great patience, he fummoned 
his friends, and intreated them to afk his phyfician, what 
was likely to be the iflue of his diforder ? fo that if they pro- 
nounced it incurable, he might put an end to his own life, 
we mutt admit the high panegyric of Pliny with confiderable 
abatement. Aulus Gellius (I. xi. c. 14.) fpeaks of him as 
the author of many books. Gen. Did. 

ARISTOBRATHRA, in Ancient Geography, a town 
of India, on this fide of the Ganges. Ptolemy. 

ARISTOBULUS, in Biography,an Alexandrian Jew, was 
preceptor of Ptolemy Euergetes, eldeft fon of Ptolemy Philo- 
metor, king of Egypt, and flourifhed about 145 years before 
Chrift. Hewasanadmirerof the"Greek philofophy, and united 
the fludy of the Ariftotelian fyftem with that of the Mofaic 
law. Eufebius reprefents him as a favourite of Ptolemy, 
and cites from his ** Commentaries on the books of Mofes,”? 
inferibed to that prince, feveral verfes of Orpheus, in which 
mention is made of Mofes and Abraham. ‘Thefe verfes are 
alfo found in the works of Juftin Martyr; but fo much 
altered as to afford reafon for fufpe@ing their authenticity. 
In the Commentary the author alfo aflerts, that part of the 
law had been tranflated into Greek in the time of Alex- 
ander; and that the whole was tranflated, under the care of 
Demetrius Phalereus, in the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus. 
But the commentary was not written till 120 years after the 
reign of that king; and as Demetrius Phalereus was in 
exile during the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, he could 
not have fuperintended the Septuagint tranflation. It is 
therefore probable, that Ariltobulus either invented the ftory 
of the Septuagint interpreters, or borrowed it from Arifteas, 
in order to fupport the credit of this tranflation with his 
brethren in Paleftine. See Artsreas. Ariflobulus feems 
to have been defirous of afcribing the Grecian philofophy 
to a Hebrew origin, as we learn from Clement of Alex- 
andria (Strom, lib. i.); and of eftablifhing an opinion 
that Pythagoras, Plato, and other Greek philofophers, were 
acquainted with the Jewifh law. It is not unlikely that he 
forged the above-mentioned verfes of Orpheus, and alfo the 
tales refpecting the Greek verfions of the Hebrew {criptures. 
Upon the whole, Ariftobulus may be ranked with thofe 
who have been fufpeéted of pratifing pious frauds. Eufeb. 
Prep. Ey. 1. xii.c. 13. 1. viii, cs 8. Brucker by Enf. vol. ii, 
p- 167. 

ARISTOCRACY, in. Politics, a form of government, 
where the fupreme power is lodged in the hands of the opti- 
mates, 1. e, of a council or fenate compofed of the principal 
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perfons of a ftate, either in refpeét of nobility, capacity, or 
probity. The word is derived from epiros, optimus, and xpe‘iew, 
impero, I govern. 

In an ariftocracy, the legiflative and executive authority 
is velted in a felect alfembly, the members of which either 
fill up by election the vacancies in their own body, or fuc- 
ceed to their places in it by inheritance, property, tenure of 
certain lands, or in refpect of fome perfonal right or qualifi- 
cation. The feparate advantage of an ariftocracy confilts in 
the wifdom which may be expected from experience and 
education ; for a permanent council naturally poffefles ex- 

erience ; and the members who fucceed to their places in 
rt by inheritance, will probably be trained and educated 
with a view to the {tations which they were deftined by 
their birth to occupy. In an ariftocracy, however, there is 
lefs honefty than in a republic, and lefs ftrength than in a 
monarchy. Its mifchiefs are diflenfions in the ruling orders 
of the ftate, which, from the want of a common {uperior, 
are liable to proceed to the molt defperate extremities ; and 
oppreffion of the lower orders by the privileges of the 
higher, and by laws partial to the feparate interefts of the 
Jaw makers. It would bea very happy thing, fays Montef- 
quieu, if by fome indire&t method or other, the people could 
be emancipated from their {tate of annihilation ; and, confe- 
quently, the beft ariftocracy is that in which the part of the 
people who have no fhare in the legiflature is fo fmall aod in- 
confiderable, that the governing party may have no intereft in 
opprefling them. Thus when Antipater made a law at 
Athens, that any perfon who was not worth 2000 drachmas 
fhould be excluded from the right of fuffrage, he formed by 
this means the belt poffible ariftocracy; becaufe the fum 
was fo {mall, that few of any rank or confideration in the 
city were excluded. The more an ariftocracy borders on 
democracy, the nearer it approaches to perfection; and it 
is the more imperfeé& in proportion as it draws towards 
monarchy. In an ariftocracy, the laws fhould tend, as 
much as poffible, to infufe a fpirit of moderation, which 
would fupply the place of the fpirit of equality in a popular 
ftate; and as modefty and fimplicity of manners conftitute 
the ftrength of an ariltocratic nobility, the nobles fhould not 
be invefted with perfonal and particular prerogatives, diftin® 
from thofe of their body. There are two principal fources 
of diforder, which fhould be avoided; thefe are exceffive 
inequality between the governors and the governed, and the 
fame inequality between the different members of the body 
that governs. 

Ariftocracies, fays archdeacon Paley, are of two kinds ; 
firft, where the power of the nobility belongs to them in 
their colleétive capacity alone; that is, where although the 
government refide in an affembly of the order, yet the mem- 
bers of that aflembly feparately and individually poffefs no 
authority or privilege beyond the reft of the community ; 
fuch is the cafe in the conftitution of Venice. Secondly, 
where the nobles are feverally invefted with great perfonal 

ower and immunities, and where the power of the fenate is 
Fttle more than theaggregated power of the individuals who 


compofe it ; fuch was the cafe in the conftitution of Poland. , 


OF thefe two forms of government, the firft is more tolerable 
than the laft 5" for although many, or even all the members 
of a fenate fhould be fo profligate as to abufe the authority 
of their {tations in the profecution of private defigus, yet, 
whilft all were not under a temptation to the fame injuftice, 
not having the fame end to gain, it would be ftill difficult 
to obtain the confent of a majority to any fpecific a&t of 
oppreflion, which the iniquity of an individual might prompt 
him to propofe: or if the will were the fame, the power is 
more confined; one tyrant, whether the tyranny refide in a 
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fingle perfon, or a fenatg, cannot exercife oppreffion in fo 
many places at the fame™time, as may be carricd on b 
the dominion of a numerous nobility over their refpective 
vaffals and dependents. Of all {pecies of domination, this is 
the molt odious ; the freedom and fatisfaétion of private life 
are more reftrained and haraffed by it, than by the moft vex- 
atious laws, or even by the lawlefs will of an arbitrary moe 
narch, from whofe knowledge, and from whofe injultice, the 
greatelt part of his fubjects are removed by their diftance, 
or concealed by their obfcurity. An ariftocracy of this 
kind has been produétive, in feveral inftances, of difaftrous 
revolutions ; and the people have concurred with the reign- 
ing prince in exchanging their condition for the miferies of 
defpotifm. This was the cafe in Denmark about the 
middle of the feventeenth century, and more lately in 
Sweden. In England, alfo, the people beheld the depref- 
fion of the barons, under the houfe of Tudor, with fatif- 
faction, although they faw the crown acquiring thereby a 
power which no limitations, provided at that time by the 
conttitution, were likely to confine. From fuch events this 
leffon may be drawn; ‘*that a mixed government, which 
admits a patrician order into the conftitution, ought to cir- 
cumf{cribe the perfonal privileges of the nobility, efpecially 
claims of hereditary jurifdiction and local authority, with a 
jealoufy equal to the folicitude with which it provides for 
its own prefervation.” Mont. Sp. of Laws, vol. i. p. 18, 
72—77. Paley’s Princ. of Philof. vol. ii. p. iSo—182. See 
Oicarcuy. 

ARISTOGITON, in Biography, an Athenian who, with 
Harmodius, attempted to reftore the liberty of their country 
by the overthrow of the two tyrants Hippias and Hippars 
chus. 

Harmodius and Ariftogiton, conneéed not only as citi- 
zens of Athens, but as friends, refolved to revenge an affront 
offered to the daughter of the former by Hipparchus, who 
had obliged her to retire from a public proceffion, at which 
fhe was entitled to have affifted, carrying a bafket of flowers. 
Nothing lefs would fatisfy the refentment of thefe two men, 
than the depofition of the tyrants. Having concerted 
the proper meafures for their enterprife, they fecretly im~ 
parted their plan to a fmall number of the citizens, and 
fixed the day of execution to be the feaft of Panathenza, 
when all the citizens wore arms. They accordingly at- 
tacked and flew Hipparchus, in the year 514 before 
Chrift, but were themfelves inftantly apprehended, and Har- 
modius was put to death. Ariftogiton was put to the 
torture, in order to force him to declare his accomplices, 
The moft intimate friends of Hippias were named, and 
immediately put to death. When Ariftogiton was afked 
by the tyrant, if there were any more? ‘¢ There now re= 
mains,” faid he with a f{mile, only yourfelf worthy of 
death.”? Lezna, the miftrefs of Harmodius, is faid to 
have behaved with fimilar intrepidity ; for fearing left the 
pains of torture might extort from her a confeffion, fhe bit 
off her tongue, and fpit it out. Though thefe champions 
of liberty perifhed themfelves, yet the {pirit which they 
excited continued to operate until it effeed the emancipation 
of the Athenians, and drove Hippias into exile three years 
after this event, or about the year 510 before Chrift. Having 
reinftated freedom, the Athenians ere€ted in the forum 
ftatues, made by Praxiteles, to the memory of Harnjodius 
and Ariftogiton, who had begun this. revolution, and fet 
them up to public view, that the fight of. them might in- 
{pire the citizens with a more violent hatred of tyranny. 
They fung hymns to their praife at the Panathenza, decreed 
that no flaves fhould bear their names, and very extenfive 
privileges were granted in perpetuity to their sig ie 
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Towever, neither the -charaéters nor the motives of thefe 
confpirators, whatever benefit might refult from their con- 
fpiracy, feem to have deferved fuch teftimonies of refpect. 
Thucyd. 1. vi..c. 56. Plat. in Hipp. t. ii. p. 229. Philoftr. 
in Vit. Apollon. 1. vii. c. 4. p. 283. Aulus Geilius, 1. ix, 
c. 2. Travels of Anacharfis, vol. i. p. 171. 
ARISTOLOCHIA, in Botany, birthwort (apseoos, 
cand Ades, or Aoxzia, from its fuppofed ufe in diforders at- 
tending parturition). Linn. g. 1022. Schreb. 1383. Jul. 
73. Gertn. 14. Clafs, gyzandria hexandria. Nat. Order, 
Sarmentacee. Ariflolochie, Jul. Gen. Char. Cal. none. Cor. 
monopctalous, tubular, irregular ; bafe {welling, fubglobular, 
tortulofe ; tube oblong, hexagon-cylindric ; limb dilated, ex- 
tended below into a long tongue. Svam. filaments none; 
anthers fix, faftened at bottom to the ftigmas, four-celled, 
Piff. germ oblong, inferior, angular; ftyle fearcely any ; 
ftigma fubglobular, fix-parted, concave. 
large, tix angled, fix-celled. Seeds feveral, deprefled, incum- 
bent. 
Eff. Gen. Char. Stigmas fix. Ca/.none. Cor. monope- 
talous, tongue-fhaped, entire. Cap/, fix-celled, inferior. 
Species 1. A. bilobata, two-lobed birthwort. A. longa 
feandens, foliis ferri equini effigie Plum, Ray. ‘‘ Leaves two- 
lobed, ftems twining;”? ftem filiform, fubdivided, leaves 
cordate; lobes oblong, nerved, entire; petioles crooked 
f{mooth; peduncles one-flowered, longer than the leaves ; 
corolla ligulate ; tube globofe, many-keeled, curved, hexa- 
gonal, bluifh, funnel-fhaped, at the throat marked with 
longitudinal brown lines; limb elongated, fpatulate. Na- 
tive of Dominica and Hifpaniola, covering trees and fhrubs, 
and flowering from November till January. 2. A. ¢rilobata, 
three-lobed birthwort. Jacq. obf. 8. t. 3. Browne, 329. 3. 
Swartz. obf. 341. ‘ Leaves three-lobed, {tem twining ; flow- 
ers very large, bagged at the bafe, tongue linear, very long.” 
This is aclimbing plant like the former ; the item is aromatic, 
and the flowers large and ventricofe. It is a native of the 
Welt Indies, and South America; introduced here about the 
year 1775; and flowersin Juneand July. 3. A. pentandra, five- 
ftamened birthwort. Jacq. Amer. 232.t. 147. piGt.115.t. 224. 
«Leaves cordate, haftate-fubtrilobate, ftem twining, bracte 
cordate, embracing.”? ‘The flowers of this are {maller, and 
have only five flamens. It is a native of America. 4. A. 
peltata, peltated birthwort. Jacq. Amer. piét. 114. 222. 
¢« Leaves kindney-fhaped, fubpeltate, ftem twining ;” ftem fili- 
form, ftriated; leaves {mall, nerved, entire, {mooth, ftanding on 
foot{talks which embrace the ftem; corolla fpotted, brown; 
tube globofe at the bafe, crooked, reflex, an inch long, 
brown, dotted with green; throat funnel-fhaped, pubefcent 
at bottom; border having a lip an inch in length, tongue- 
fhaped, retufe at the tip, flightly emarginate, fet with con- 
vex, acute, dark purple dots, green below the tip to the 
throat. A native of St. Domingo and South America, 
where it flowers in February and March. 5. A. maxima, 
greateft birthwort. Jacq. Amer. 223.t. 146. pidt. 114. 223. 
** Leaves oblong, acuminate, {tem twining, peduncles many- 
flowered.” This has ftrong climbing items by which it 
mounts up to the top of the talleft trees; leaves four 
inches long, two broad, oval, obtufe, thick ; flowers curved 
in loofe clufters at the ends of the fhoots ; fruit like a purfe, 
very large. It was fent to England by Mr. R. Miller, from 
New Spain, and fince found by profeffor Jacquin, to whofe 
elegant figure of it we have above referred, 6. A. bilabiata, 
two-lipped birthwort. Swartz, obf, 342. Plum. {pec. § ic. 
32.f. 1. “ Leaves cordate-tongue-thaped, obtufe, flem twin- 
ing, corolla two-lipped;”” ftems filiform; branchlets alter- 
nate, loofe, three or four leaved; leaves entire, ftiffifh, 
fmooth, petioles fhorter than the peduncles ; corolla middle- 
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fized, brown purple, ftriated ; tube globofe at the bafe; 
border elongated, oblong, blunt, reflex ; funnel of the tube, 
{plit, fo as to make the corolla bilabiate. A native of 
South America. 7. A. erefa, upright birthwort. ‘ Leaves 
lanceolate, feffile, {ubhirfute; {tem ereé, peduncles folitary, 
one-flowered, flowers very long ; ftalk three feet high, leaves 
long, narrow, hairy, with very fhort footftalks ; flowers foli- 
tary, axillary, four inches long, of a dark purple colour; feeds 
flat, heart-fhaped. Difcovered at Vera Cruz by Dr. Houf- 
toun, who fent the feeds to Europe about the year 17335 
where it was cultivated by Mr. Miller. 8. A. arborefcens, 
tree birthwort. Pluk.alm. 50. t. 78. f. 1. Leaves cordate-lan- 
ceolate ; ftem ereét, fhrubby,’’ about two feet high; branches 
ftrong enough to fupport themfelves; flowers folitary, 
axillary. A native of North America. 9. A. caudata, 
tailed birthwort, Jacq. Amer. 233. t. 145. pit. 114. t. 221. 
«¢ Leaves cordate, obtufe, emarginate at the tip, lobes incum- 
bent, lip tailed ;” the lobes of the leaves lap over each other 
at the bafe; the lip of the corolla ends in a briftle-fhaped 
tail. A native of America. 10. A. odoratiffima, {weet= 
{cented birthwort. Browne, 329, 1. Sloane, v. 1. 162. t. 104. 
f. 1. Leaves cordate; ftem twining, fhrubby; peduncles foli-.- 
tary ; lip of the corolla very large ;”” root long geniculated ; 
ftem climbing, fix or cight feet high ; branches numerous 3 
leaves cordate or triangular, four inches long, longitudinally 
ribbed ; corolla yellowifh. The whole plant has a ftrong 
grateful {mell. A native of Jamaica, where it is called con- 
trayeivas cultivated by Miller in 1752. 11. A. fipho, 
broad-leaved birthwort. L’Heritier, ftirp. nov. 1. p. 13. t. 7. 
‘© Leaves cordate ; peticled ; flowers folitary ; border trifid, 
equal ; braéte ovate; ftem twining, fhrubby.” This is a tall 
twining fhrub with few branches, of a camphoraceous fmell, 
leaves fpreading, remote, roundifh, finuate-cordate, veined ; 
peduncles lateral, one-flowered ; braéte decurrent, embracing 
the peduncle ; corolla of a purphith brown, an inch anda 
half long ; tube fhaped like a fyphon, with a trifid flat bor- 
der. A native of North America, and introduced here by 
Mr. Bartram about the year 1763. It flowers in June. 
12. A. anguicida, {nake-killing birthwort. Jacq. Amer. 
232.t. 144. piét. 114. t.220. Morris. hilt. 3. {. 12. t.17. f. 7. 
*¢ Leaves cordate, acuminate ; ftem twining, fhrubby ; pedun- 
cles folitary ; flipules cordate ;?? root thick; ftems flender, 
long, jointed, purple; corollas purple, itraight, truncated 
as it were with a lanceolate lip. If the juice of the root 
mixed with the faliva be put into the mouth of a fer- 
pent, it may be handled with fafety; but will recover in 
two hours. A native of Mexico and the Weft Indies. 
13. A. maurorum, Moorifh birthwort. Mor. hift. 3. f. 12. 
t. 17. f. 11. ** Leaves haftate, quite entire; ftem weak, 
fimple ; flowers folitary, recurved.”? It has feveral filiform 
ftems producing feven or eight leaves on each fide of the 
upper part of the ftem,.thefe are afh-coloured, oppofite, 
refembling thofe of o/imunda regalis. The flowers are larger 
than thofe of common birthwort, brown, and appear among 
the lower leaves. Difcovered by Rauwolf in olive grounds 
about Aleppo. 14. A. Jndica. Indian birthwort. Gertn. 
Praét. i. 45. Carelu. vegon. Rheed. Mal. 8. 48. t. 25. 
‘“« Leaves cordate, rather acute; ftem twining ; peduncles 
many-flowered ;” {tems {hrubby, ftriated, lender; leaves 
entire, {mooth, frequently retufe or emarginate; peduncles 
axillary, with alternate acute bra@tes, within which ftands a , 
fingle flower on its proper pedicel ; corolla a dufky purple, . 
A native of the Eaft Indies and Cochinchina. 15. b 
boetica, Spanifh birthwort. Mor. t.17. f. 6. ** Leaves cordate, 
rather acute; ftem twining ; peduncles about three, longer 
than the petioles ;’” the ttems are flender, ftriated, {preading 
over hedges and bufhes ; leaves acuminate, on long petioles ; 
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flowers crooked, oblong, very dark purple; ftipules ovate- 
rhombed, and mucronate. Found by Clufius in Andalufia. 
An evergreen, and odorous plant, flowering in January and 
February, cultivated by Gerard, in 15097. This was formerly 
called climbing birthwort. 16. A. /empervirens, evergreen 
birthwort, pi/olochia cretica, Bauh. pin. Mor. Hitt. 12.t. 17. 
f. 16. Leaves cordate-oblong, acuminate, waved; {tem 
weak, flowers folitary ;”’ the flems are many, trailing, more 
than a foot long, {triated, angular; leaves nerved, dark 
coloured, evergreen, on long petioles; flowers axillary, 
crooked, longer than the leaves, of a dark purple externally, 
internally yellow. A native of the ifland of Crete or Candia, 
flowering in May and June, Cultivated in the Chelfea gar- 
den in 1739. 17. A. ferpentaria, Virginia birthwort or 
{nake-root. Woodv. Med. Bot. 291. t. 106. Mat. Meds 
** Leaves cordate-oblong, flat; {tems weak, flexuofe, round 3 
flowers folitary ;”? root a congeries of {mall fibres, yellowih ; 
dtem jointed, firm, from fix inches to a foot in height; leaves 
Janceolate-cordate, nerved; flowers ‘blue or purplifh, on 
long footitalks, proceeding from the lower joints of the 
flem ; tube compreffed at the throat, ventricofe and round 
at the bale, {fpreading at the border. 1t flowers in May, 
and perfeéts its feeds in Auguft. A native of Virginia and 
Carolina. Cultivated by Tradefcant at Lambeth, in 1632. 
18. A. piffolochia. Lin. {p..1364. ‘ Leaves cordate-crenu- 
late, netted underneath, petioled; flowers folitary ;” the 
ftems are angular, branching, feldom rifing to a foot in height, 
and fearcely ftrong enough to fupport themfelves; braéte 
theart-fhaped at the bafe of the peduncle; flowers {mall, 
lip bent inwards, tube and beginning of the petal yellow, 
broader and blood-coloured. A native of the fouth of 
France, Spain, and Swifferland. Cultivated by Gerard in 
1596. 19. A. rotunda, round-rooted birthwort; “ leaves 
cordate, fubfeffile, obtufe; ftem weak, flowers folitary ;”’ 
the roots are roundifh, about the fize of a fmall turnip; 
they fend out three or four weak trailing branches, to the 
extent of two feet; leaves rounded at the end; flowers 
ftand fingly, clofe to the petioles, they are of a purplifh 
black colour, and curved inwards at the lip. A native of 
the fouth of Europe, flowering from June till the end of 
Auguit. 20. A. Jonga, long-rooted birthwort. Woodv. 
Med. Bot. p. 294. f. 107. ‘* Leaves cordate, petioled, 
obtufe ; ftem weak ; flowers folitary, fruit ovate ;” the root 
is very long, fomewhat fuliform; ftems weak, angulated; 
branches trailing; peduncles at the axils of the leaves; 
flowers of a pale purple colour, angulated, tube gradually 
widening to the mouth, which is ovate and terminating in 
a pointed apex. A native of the fouth of Europe. It 
flowers at the fame time as the A. rotunda, which it very 
much refembles. They were both cultivated by Gerard in 
1596.. 2t. A. hirfuta, rough birthwort. Tournef. itin. i. 
t. 147. ‘ Leaves cordate, rather obtufe, fhagey ; flowers 
folitary, pendulous, recurved, fubtruncate.””? This fpecies 
has fome refemblance to the preceding, but the leaves are 
hairy, and not fo deeply eared at the bottom, the flowers are 
alfo much larger; ftem ftriated, hairy, leaves obtufe, dag- 
ger-pointed; corolla incurved, and recurved, without an 
elongated lip. ‘Tournefort fays the root is nearly two feet 
in length, and two inches in thicknefs; ftems two feet high, 
knotted, at each knot arifes a fingle leaf three inches long ; 
flowers axillary, of the fhape of an S, and of a pale green, 
mixed with a purple colour. It is a native of the ifland of 
Scio or Chios. 22. A. clematitis, common  birthwort. 
Hudf. 394. With. 1003. Woodv. Med. Bot. fupp. f. 238. 
Eng. Bot. 398. ‘‘ Leaves cordate, ftem ereé, flowers axillary, 
crowded ;” items two feet high, fimple ftriated, f{mooth, a 
Uittle zigzag ; leaves alternate, on footttalks without fipules, 
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heart-fhaped, entire, fmooth, broad, veined, nerved; flowers 
five or fix in a clutter, axillary, of a pale yellow, appearing 
from Ju-y till September, confilting of one petal, globole 
at the bafe, with fix furrows, thefe funnel-fhaped, and ter- 
minating in a tongue-like figure; ftyle fimple, with fix 
ftiymas. Smith. Found in England about the ruins of 
nunneries, abbeys, &c, The following five are new [pecies. 
23. A. feandens, Mill. Di&. n. ro. ** Leaves cordate, om 
very long footitalks; {tems climbing ; flowers terminal, on 
very long peduncles.’ This climbs to a very conftderable 
height; leaves broad, longitudinally veined; flowers in 
loofe clufters at the extremities of the branches, and on 
Jong peduncles. It grows about Tolu in New Spain, from 
whence Mr. R. Millar fent the feeds to England. 24. As 
conferta, Mill. Dict. 11 ** Leaves cordate, petioled ; ftem 
climbing ; flowers in axillary clufters.””? This climbs to the 
height of three or four feet; leaves fhort, fomewhat like 
thole of A. rotunda; flowers dark purple. It was difco- 
vered by Mr. R. Millar at Campeachy. 25. A. bradeata, 
Retz. obf. 5. 29. n. 80. ‘¢ Leaves cordate, obtufe; ftem 
week; flowers folitary; bra€tes cordate, petioled.’ Stem 
flexuofe, ftriated; flowers peduncled, fhorter than the 
leaf, with a long curved lip. Found by Koenig about 
Madras. 26. A. obtufata, Swartz. prod. 126. Plum. ic. 
27. t- 33. ‘* Leaves cordate, rounded at the tip, three- 
nerved, netted, and tomentofe beneath; lem twining; pe- 
duncles folitary.”? A native of the Caribbce iflands. 27. 
A. grandiflora, Swartz. prod. 126. Browne, jam. 327. n. 2. 
‘© Leaves broad, cordate; ftem twining, fubherbaceous 3 
peduncles folitary ; tip of the corolla very large, with a long 
tail.”? Flowers iarge, five or fix inches round the margin; 
throat clufed longitudinally for a confiderable time; lip ter- 
minating at the lower extremity in a lon flender appendix. 
A native of Jamaica (about St. Ann’s). 

Medicinal Properties. The A. rotunda, longa, and clema- 
titis, formerly were admitted into the materia medica of the 
Britifh pharmacopeeias; and the laft is ftill retained by the 
Edinburgh college. The virtues which the, ancients af- 
crbed to their roots were very contiderable, and they were 
confequently employed in various difeafes, particularly thofe 
thought to proceed from ob{tru€tions more efpecially of the 
uterine fyftem; and we are informed by Dr. Cullen, that in 
fome cafes of this defcription, he found the ariffolochia an 
ufcful remedy. Though many fpecies of this genus have 
been recommended fcr their medicinal powers, it is only 
that of /erpentaria which has continued to maintain its cha- 
racter as a medicine of importance. The root of /érpentarta, 
as well as that of fome of its congeners before mentioned, 
was firft recommended as a medicine of extraordiaary power 
in counteracting the poifonous effets of the bites-of fer= 
pents ; fince that time it has been principally employed in fe- 
vers, efpecially thofe of the malignant kind; a practice 
founded on a {uppofition that the morbific matter of thefe 
fevers was to be jubdued by the fame means as that of the 
poifon of ferpents: hence the /erfentaria has been deemed 
the moft powerful of thofe medicines termed alexipharmics. 
But fince this theory has been exploded, its good effects are 
now afcribed to its tonic and antifeptic properties. It is cer- 
tainly a powerful ftimulant and diaphoretic, and has been 
found very ufeful in fevers, where thefe effe€is have been re- 
quired, as appears from the writings of Huxham, Hillary, 
Pringle, &c. See Woodville’s Med. Bot. p. 293. 3 

Propagation and Culture. Thofe fpecies that are natives o 
hot climates, as 1, 7, 9, 10, 12, 14, 2327, require a ftove to 
preferve them, ‘The feeds, by which they are to be propa- 
gated, fhould be brought over in their pods, and immediately 
on their arrival here, fhould be fown in {mall pots filled = 
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light earth, and fhould this happen in autumn or winter, 
the pots fhonld be plunged into the tan of the bark flove, 
and under the fhade of large plants. After remaining till 
March, they fhould be plunged into a hot-bed under frames, 
where the plants ought to appearin May. But if the feeds 
arrive in {pring or fummer, they muft be fown in {mall pots, 
and plunged into a moderate hot-bed, obferving to fhade 
them conftantly during the heat of the day; but the feeds 
fown at this feafon of the year feldom grow the fame year, 
and in that cafe the pots fhould be plunged in the tan-bed 
of the ftove in autumn, and in the {pring following treated 
as before dire@ted. When they are ftrong enough, they 
fhould be tranfplanted into feparate fmall pots, and treated 
as other tender plants of the fame countries. 8. The tree 
birthwort will live in the open ground, but requires fhelter 
in winter. 11. is hardy and may be propagated by feeds, 
fuckers, or by parting the roots. 13, 15, 16, 18, are 
propagated by parting the roots; they fhould be fcreened 
from fevere froft. 17, 19, 20, 21, are propagated by feeds, 
in pots placed under a frame to defend them againft frolt, 
but the glaffes to be taken off when the weather is mild ; 
and they would be greatly improved by removing them to 
a gentle hot-bed in March, As the feafon advances, they 
fhould be gradually enured to bear the open air; when the 
pots are taken out of the bed, they may be expofed to the 
morning fun, but fcreened during the heat of the day. 
They are to be refrefhed with water moderately during dry 
weather only. In winter, the pots muft be fheltered as be- 
fore; and, in March, before the roots begin to fhoot, they 
fhould be tranfplanted into feparate {mali pots, and placed 
under the frame till {pring, when they may be removed into 
the open air, and treated in the fame manner as in the for- 
mer year. The next fpring they may be turned out of the 
pots, and planted in a warm border, where they will only 
require to be kept clean from weeds, and the roots de- 
fended from the froft, by covering the border, in autumn, 
with old tanner’s bark. By this management the plants 
will become much healthier and ftronger than if kept in 
pots, and when they are three years old, will flower, and 
produce plenty of feeds. The 22d fpecies {preads fo ra- 
pidly by its creeping roots, that it will be found trouble- 
fome, unlefs planted where it cannot injure other plants. 
All the f{pecies are peremial, and their ftems generally 
require fupporting. See Martyn’s Mill. Did. 
ARISTOMENES, in Biography, a famous general of the 
Meffenians, diftinguifhed by his love of liberty and his valour, 
andalfo by the viciffitudes of his fortune, was the fon of Ni- 
eomedes, and a defcendant of the royal family of Meflene. 
The oppreffion of the Spartans rgufed his indignation, ard he 
took up arms, in connection with the Argives and Arcadians, 
for the refcue of his country; and thus cOmmenced the 
fecond Meffenian war, in the year before Chrift 684. which 
terminated in the year 668 before the fame era. The firft 
battle was fought in a village of Meffenia, and the victory 
was Ipng doubtful; but Ariftomenes by his valour deter- 
mined the fate of the day; and the army unanimoufly fa- 
luted him as king. This honour, however, he declined, 
and chofe to retain that of general. His next objet was 
to intimidate the Spartans by a fingle at of courage; and 
with thisview he repaired to Lacedemon, and having fe- 
cretly enter:d the temple cf Minerva, he affixed to the wails 
a buckler, with this infcription, ‘* Arittomenes has confe- 
crated this to the goddefs, from the fpoils of the Lacedz- 
monians.”’ {In a fecond engagement the Lacedamonians 
were again defeated, and one a their towns was taken and 
illaged ; but jn this aétion Ariftomenes received a wound 
in the thigh, which however did not prevent his marching 
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to inveft Sparta, whence he was under a neceflity of retreat - 
ing. Inthe third year of the war, the Meflenians were bes 
trayed by the treachery of Ariflocrates, king of Areata, and 
fuflered a defeat. attended with the lofs of the greateft part of 
their army. Thus weakened and _diftrefled, the refolution of 
Ariftomenes was invincible; and with a {mall band of feleét 
mea, he contrived to harafs the Spartans, and to penetrate 
into Laconia. At length the valiant ceneral was teken 
prifoner, and confined in a deep cavern amidft the other 
wounded and dying prifoners. In this noifome recefs he 
continued three days; when perceiving at a {mal] diltance’ 
from him a fox preying upon a dead body, he feized its 
leg and permitted it to conduét him to a {mall hole through 
which he could difeern the light. Having enlarged the 
aperture with his hatfds and nails, he obtained a paflage 
through which he made his efeape, undifcovered, to his 
countrymen at their poft on mount Ira. He foon renewed 
his ravages among the enemy, and compelled them to a 
truce ; but he was perfidioufly feized by fome Cretan fol- 
diers in the fervice of Sparta, and carried away captive. 
Thefe Cretans, who were feven in number, ftopped at the 
houfe of a widow with one daughter ; and whilft they were 
intoxicated with wine, the woman cut-the thongs by which» 
he was bound, and fet him at liberty. Thus releafed, he~ 
flew all his guards, and accompanied’ by the mother and 
daughter, hailencd to Ira, where the latter was married to- 
his fon. Ira was treacheroufly furrendered to the Spartans ;- 
but Ariflomenes forming a {mall band of his followers 
into a column, marched dire€tly: to the- enemy’s line, which 
opening to the right and left; as he advanced, afforded him: 
an unmolefted paffage. He then» joined the Arcadians, by. 
whom he was kindly received ;-and propofed to them 2 
bolder exploit than any which he had yet achieved. «© I: 
have ‘ftill left,’? fatd he, ‘* five hundred brave foldiers who. 
will follow me where I pleafe; if you affit me, whilft the- 
Spartans are occupied in the pillage of Ira, I will march> 
immediately to Lacedzemon and furprife it.””_ ‘The propofal 
was received with great applaufe; but, before it could be. 
executed, the Arcadian king contrived to delay it till he: 
had forewarned the Spartans of their danger. His treach- 
ery was difcovered, and the enraged peopie ftoned him. to 
death. Thus difappointed, he fent the Meffenians, under: 
the condué of his fon, to the ifland of Sicily, where they: 
founded the city of Meffina, about the year 668 before: 
Chrift, according to Paufanias; and he remained in Greece, , 
watching a favourable opportunity for accomplifhing the: 
defigns againft the Spartans which he was {hil meditating. 
Such was his reputation, that when a perfon ofthe: firft 
rank at Rhodes confulted the oracle at Delos whom he 
fhould marry, he was directed to efpoufe the daughter of: 
the mot worthy of the Greeks, meaning Ariftomenes. Om 
a vifit to his fon-in-law, Ariftomenes died, and a magnificent: 
tomb was erected for him at Rhodes. The independence 
of his country, however, expired with him. Paufanias,: 
liv. ¢. 21, 22, 23. Anc. Un. Hilt. vol. v. p.413—423. 
Travels of Anacharfis, vol. iv. p. 38—53. 

ARISTONAUTA, in Ancient Geography, a town of 
Achaia, near the frontiers of Sicyonia, north of Pallene, 
and at the bottom of a {mall gulf. 

ARISTONIS Urss, a city of Egypt in: the road 
from Coptos to Berenice, 25 miles from Diofpolis. 

ARISTONUS, in Biography, aneminent Grecian feulptor.: 
The exad&t time when he lived isnot known. He erected a> 
ftatue of Jupiter at Olympia, the face of which was placed to- 
wards the rifing of the fun. The god held the eagle with: 
one hand, and in the other the thunder. His head was 
crowned with the flowers of {pring. 
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The eagle is neceflarily attached to Jupiter in order’ to 
diltinguith the god, but with refpect to the other attributes, 
we may fairly infer that they were introduced in order to 
point out the union of jultice and mercy in the divine na- 
ture. The thunder, an emblem of his power to execute 
judgment, is placed in his hand, but the bloffoms of fpring 
are as acrown upon his head, to thew that it is his delight 
and his glory rather to blefs mankind. The face of this flatue 
being turned towards fun-rife, feems to ftrengthen this idea, 
and might be intended to exhibit the care and government 
of the Divine Being in the conduc of his providence. 

ARISTOPHANES, a celebrated comic poet, flourith- 
ed about the middie of the fifth century before Chrift, and 
was contemporary with Sophocles, Socrates, Euripides, 
and feveral others of the greateft men in Greece. The 
place of his birth is not known; but it is generally fup- 
pofed that he was not a native of Athens, though he was 
much efteemed in this city, where he feems to have refided 
and been admitted to the honour of a denizen, Having been 
accufed by Cleon of afluming the title of a citizen without 
polleffing a legal right to it, in bis defence-he parodied two 
verfes which Homer has put into the mouth of Telema- 
‘chus, of which this is the fenfe: “Iam, as my mother 
tells me, the fon of Philip; for «my, part I know little of 
the matter ; for-what child knows his own’father??’ ‘This 
itroke of pleafantry, it is faid, having induced his judges to 
confirm him in his privileges-as a citizen, he breathed nothing 
but vengence again{ft Cleon, and compofed a piece againit 
him abounding with the bittereft farcafms. As he advanced in 
life he employed thofe talents for poetry which diftinguifhed 
his early age, in that {pecies of dramatic writing, called «¢ The 
Old Comedy,”? which flourifhed during the Pelopornefian 
war, and a little before it, and which introduced on the 
ftage real perfons by name, in order to make them the 
objects of invective or ridicule. Having reduced this kind 
of comedy from its rude and unconneéted ftate into a better 
and more ufeful form, he made it the vehicle of very un- 
allowable and licentious feverity and abufe. This was par- 
ticularly the cafe in his firft comedies; but he is faid to 
have become more moderate in his later performances, and 
to approach in his manner to what was called ‘ Middle 
Comedy,” in which real perfons were not introduced, but 
the charaéters:were in fome meafure difguifed by fiGitious 
names ;-fee Comepy. His firlt efforts were direted to the re- 
formation of abufes in the ftate ; and he lafhed, without dif- 
crimination, the ufurpation and mifcondu& of the great, and 
the follies and vices of the peoplein general. Whilft he expofed 
the finilterdefigns of the magiitrates and generals of the Athe- 
nians by his wit and fatire upon the theatre, he at the fame 
time took care to defend the commonwealth againft its foreign 
enemies ; infomuch that Lacedzmon and other cities which 
were jealous of the grandeur of Athens, frequently ex- 
perienced that Ariftophanes alone was worth an army to that 
city, and that it was impoffible to fucceed while they fol- 
lowed the advice of this poet, who had made the ftage a 
kind of fchool for the art of war, and all other virtues 
which can render a city formidable to its enemies. We 
are told that the freedom with which he reprehended the 
errors and faults of the philofophers, poets, generals, and 
minilters of ftate, and thofe of the mafs of citizens, was fo 
well received by the Athenians, that they caft handfuls of 
flowers upon his head, and carried him in triumph through 
the city with the greateft refpe& and loudett acclamations. 
As a recompence for the zeal which he maniiefted cn behalf 
of the commonwealth, they pafled a public decree, that 
-he fhould be honoured with a crown of the facred olive in 
the citadel, which was the highelt token of refpeét that 
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could be paid to any citizen. Two exeellent ators, Calif 
tratus and Philonides, performed in the comedies of A-!- 
tophanes. When the firlt appeared, it was underftood «vat 
the comedy was directed only againft the vices of individuals ; 
and when the fecond a€ted, that it attacked the leaders of 
the adminiftration. But*the licentious attacks of Arilto- 
phanes, though often applauded by the multitude, were dif. 
approved and condemned by the mott intelligent part of the 
public. Accordingly, by one decree, the aéting of comedy 
was prohibited; by a fecond, it was forbidden to mention 
any perfon by name; and by a third, to attack the magif- 
trates. But thefe decrees were foon forgotten or repealed 5 
nor would the multitude confent to relinquifh a f{pecies of 
entertainment in which all the abulive and obfcene expreflions 
their language afforded, were lavifhed on the objects of 
their jealoufy or refentment. ‘Towards the end of the Pe- 
loponnefian war, the licentioufnefs of the poets was reitrain« 
ed, and Ariftophanes himfelf fubmitted to this reformation 
in his latter pieces. But no reformation which he might 
effect in the itate, much lefs any gratification which he 
might afford to the fplenctic humour of individuals, can 
atone for or excufe his malignant attack on the reputation 
and life of Socrates. His comedy of ** The Clouds,” was 
written with a view to expofe to ridicule this adnsirable 
philofopher. To this purpofe he reprefents him fufpended 
in a bafket, refembling his thoughts to the fubtle and light 
air which he refpires, and invoking the clouds, the tutelary 
deities of the fophifts, whofe voice he imagines that he 
hears in the midtt of the fogs and darknefs by which he 
is furrounded. To inflame the more againft him the pre- 
judices of the people, he accufes him of teaching the youth 
of Athens to contemn the gods, and to deceive men. This 
piece, which was received at its firft and fecond recital with 
applaufe, though it did not obtain the crown, is thought 
to have contributed towards preparing the Athenians for that 
unjuft decree, which bereaved that age of its brighteft orna- 
ment. Ariftophanes, notwithftanding the malignity of his 
fatire, the occafional obfcenity of his humour, and the 
licentioufnefs of his morals, was univerfally admired among 
the ancients on account of the Attic elegance of his ftyle, 
and the peculiar poignancy of his wit. The purity and 
elegance of his di€tion was fo much admired even by Plato, 
the difciple of Socrates, that in an epigram he reprefents 
the graces fearching for a defirable manfion, and at length 
fixing it in the mind of Ariftophanes; and St. Chryfoftom, 
the moft eloquent of the Greek fathers of the church, is 
faid to have laid him always under his pillow when he went 
to bed. Neverthelefs, many of the ancients felt and cen- 
fured the faults of Ariftophanes. The charafer which 
Plutarch (in Compar. Ariftoph. & Menand., Oper, t. ite 
p- 853 and &54.) gives of him, is as follows: ‘he outrages 
nature, and addrefles himfelf more to the populace than to 
a gentecl audience; his ftyle is conftantly mixed and un- 
equal, elevated to bombatit, familiar even to vulgarity, and 
buffoonifh even to childifhnefs. In him the father is not to 
be diftinguifhed from the fon, the citizen from the peafant, 
the warrior from the tradefman, nor a god from a menial 
fervant. His impudence can only be endured by low 
people ; his wit is bitter, fharp, and cutting ; his pleafantry 
confifts chiefly in a play upon words, grofs equivocations, 
and far-fetched and licentious allufions. In him, fubtlety 
of expreffion becomes malignant, and fimplicity appears 
{tupid ; we are more inclined to hifs than to laugh at his 


raillery, and his gaicty is effrontery ; in fhort, he writes 


not to pleafe rational and worthy people, but to gratify 
envy, {pite, and debauchery.”?. Upon the whole, we may 


-obferve, that fuch wit as his would not be admired in any 
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modern compofition. Frifchlin has written an exprefs vin- 
dication of Ariftophanes, in anfwer to the objections of 
Plutarch. Cicero likewife, in his fir book “ De legibus,”’ 
ftiles him the moft witty poet of the ‘“‘ Old Comedy,” and 
highly commends him for endeavouring to expel the new 
deities out of the city, and to prevent the admiflion of fean- 
dalous forms of religion. Brumoy thinks that Plutarch’s 
remarks are too fevere ; and Mr. Cumberland has defended 
the author of the * Clouds,”? with true claffical zeal, fome- 
what, perhaps, at the expence of Socrates and Euripides. 
Athenzus (Deipn. |. x. c. 9.) informs us, that he. wrote 
his comedies when he was drunk, as Alceus likewife did 
his poems. Julius Cefar Scaliger compares Horace to this 
poet; but Frifchlin is of opinion, that Plautus has a greater 
affinity to him in his manner of writing, and has aétually 
imitated him in many parts of his plays. By others, his 
writings have been reprefented as containing within them 
the germ of true comedy, and the models of the beft comic 
ityle ; and they maintain that the author well under{tood that 
fpecies of raillery, which, in his age, was plealing to the 
Athenians, and which muft pleafe in every aye. 

Aviftophanes is faid to have invented a peculiar kind of verfe, 
which was called by his name, and is mentioned by Cicero in 
his ** Brutus.”? Suidas telis us, that he likewife invented the 
“*tretrameter”’ and ‘‘octameter”’ verfe. Eleven of the fifty-four 
comedies faid to have been written by this poet, ftill remain, and 
thefe belong entirely to the firlt zra, known by the name of 
* the Old Comedy.” Ofthiskind of drama Eupolis,.Cratinus, 
and Ariftophanes, were the three moft celebrated authors. Of 
st the Middle Comedy,” he gavea {pecimen in his ‘*Cocalus,”? 
that isnow loi, in which he did not introduce rea! perfons, asin 
his ‘* Equites,’’ Clouds,” and “ Frogs,” but fictitious ones. 
Madame Dacier obferves, that there are but two of them, 
«© Plutus,” and the “* Clouds,” which, with a regard to de- 
cency, will admit of a tranflation into the modern lan- 
guages. he dcfign of the latter has been already mention- 
ed. The former, written after the magiftrates had given 
orders that no perfon fhould be expofed by name on the 
ftage, was intended to reproach the Athenians with their 
avarice, which had been the occafion of their committing 
many errors in concerns of the greateft importance. This 
is the moft efteemed of any of the comedies now extant. 
Euripides, to whom this poet had a particular averfion, is 
fatirized in feveral of his - Se, particularly in his «* Frogs,”’ 
bis ‘* Acharnenfes,”” and his ** Thefmophoriuzafe.” The 
beft editions of Ariftophanes are thofe of Kufter, Bergler, 
and Brunck. Gen. Dié&t. Travels of Anacharfis, vol. iv. 
p- 48. 53, &c.. Nouv. Di&. Hiftor. 
_ ARISTOPHANEUM, in Ancient Phyfic, a name given 
to a kind of emollient plaiter, prepared of pitch, wax, opo- 

anax, apochyma, and yinegar. 

ARISTOPHILI, in Ancient Geography, a people of 
Afia, in the Paropamifus. Ptolemy. 

ARISTOTELIA, in Antiquity, annual featts, celebrated 
by the citizens of Stagira, in honour of Ariftotle, who was 
born there ; in gratitude for his having procured from Alex- 
ander, the re-building and re-peopling of that city, which had 
been demolifhed by king Philip. It is faid, that after his death 
at Chalcis in the ifland of Eubcea, they fetched away his bones, 
_built an altar upon his tomb, called the place by his name, and 
held their aflemblies there afterwards. Mandeville, in his 
fabulous account of his voyages, fays, that this was ftill 
in being in his time; that is, in the fourteenth century. 
Ammon. in Vit. Ariftot. Stanley’s Hift. of Philof. p. iv. 
2.8, 

Aristotenia (from Ariftotle), in Botany, a {mall 
firub, a native of Chili. Schrebs nu, $16. L’Heritier ftirp. 
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Nov. gr. t. 16. Jufl. 433. Clafs, dodecandria monogynia. 
Gen. Char. Cal. perianth one-leaved, five-parted ; divifions 
lanceolate, concave, acute, upright. Cor. petals five, wedge- 
fhaped, concave, erect, lying over each other at the fides, 
fearcely longer than the calyx. Stam. filaments fifteen, very 
fhort ; anthers linear, fhorter than the germ. Pi. germ 
fuperior, roundifh, rather three-cornered ; ftyle filiform, 
longer than the corolla; ftigmas three, recurved. Per. berry 
fubglobular, obtufely three-cornered, three-celled. Sceds two, 
or folitary in each cell, angular. 

Eff. Gen. Char. Cai. five-leaved. Cor, five-petalled, ber- 
ry three-celled. Seeds two in each cell. 

Species, 1, A. macgui, fhining-leaved Ariftotelia; root 
woody; ftem brachiate, round, grey, tubercled ; branches 
{preading, befet with wart-like glands; leaves oppofite, 
oblong-ovate, acuminate, ferrate; the younger leaves of 
a fhinmg bright green, fomewhat vifcid, on foot-ftalks ; 
ftipules im pairs, minute, like glands; peduncles racemed, 
axillary, nodding ; flowers pedicelled, drooping, globofe, 
herbaceous ; calyx villofe ; ftyle often trifid; berry the fize 
of a pea, of a dark purple, becoming black. This {mall 
fhrub is a native of Chili, whence it was firft fent to Europe 
by Dombey, and known by the name of macqui. The 
inhabitants of Chili make a wine of the berries, which they 
give in malignant fevers. It is hardy enough to bear the 
open air in general. But in fevere winters it ought to 
have the protection of a green-houfe. It flowers in April 
and May, and was introduced here about 1773, by 
Meflrs. Kennedy and Lee. Loureiro has given the name 
of driflotelia to a genus of the clafs gynandria, found in 
China. 

ARISTOTELIAN, fomething that relates to the phi- 
lofopher Ariftotle—Thus we fay, an Ariftotelian dogma, 
the Ariftotelian {chool, &c. See ArIsTOTLE. 

ArisTotetian philofophy, the philofophy taught by 
Ariflotle, and maintained by his followers. 

The Ariftotelian is otherwife called the Peripatetic philofo- 
phy; the rife, progrefs, viciflitudes, and fate of which, fee 
under ArisToTye, and PeripaTeTics. 

ARISTOTELIANS, a feé& of philofophers, otherwife 
called Peripatetics. 

ARISTOTELICA rota. See Rora. 

ARISTOTLE, in Biography, was bornat Stagira, on the 
coaft of Thrace, in the beginning of the ninety-ninth olym- 
piad, eighty-five years after the birth of Socrates, and 384 
before the birth of Chrift. Stagira, as well as the neigh- 
bouring Greek cities, enjoyed the precarious dignity of 
independent government : it was the ally of Athens in the 
Peloponnefian war, and, like other nominal allies, experi- 
enced the ftern dominion of that tyrannical republic: The 
city of Stagira indeed owes its celebrity wholly to Ariftotle 
and his family ; and, if its name is {till familiar to modern 
ears, this proceeds merely from having communicated to 
our philofopher the appellation of Stagirite. His father, 
Nicomachus, who was the phyfician and friend of Amyn- 
tas, king of Macedon, derived his defcent through a long 
line of medical anceltors from /Eiculapius the compa- 
nion of the Argonauts, whofe {kill in the healing art had 
raifed him toa feat among the gods. Nicomachus improved 
a branch of knowledge which was the inheritance of his 
family, by writing fx books on natural philofophy and 
medicine. The mother of Ariftotle was Phettis. He lott 
his parents in early youth, but inherited from them a large 
fortune. He was left to the guardianfhip of Proxenus, a 
citizen of Atarna in Mylia, who received the young Stagie 
rite into his family, and fkilfully direéted his education, 
At the age of feventeen, Ariftotle was attra¢led by the 
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love of learning to Athens, and particularly by the defire 
of hearing Plato in the academy, the belt fchool of fcience 
as well as morals then exilling in tae world, and where 
the mot affiduous ftadent micht find competitors fit 
for exciting his emulation and tharpening his diligence. 
Plato early obferved of him, that he required the rein rather 
than the fpur. His induftry in peruling and copying 
manufcripts was unexampled, and almoft incredible ; he was 
named, by way of excellence, the ftudent or reader. Plato 
often called him the ‘¢ foul of his [chool ;?? and, when Ari- 
ftotle happened to be abfent from his preleétions, often 
complained, ‘ Intelleé is not here,’ and that be fpoke to 
a deaf audience. As the ftudent advanced in years, his 
acutenefs was as extraordinary in canvafling opinions, as 
his induftry had been unrivalled in collecting facts: his 
eapacious mind embraced the whole circle of fcience ; and, 
notwithftanding his pertinacity in rejecting every principle 
or tenet which he could not on reflection approve, his very 
fingular merit failed not to recommend him to the difcern- 
ing admiration of Plato, with whom he continued to refide 
twenty years, even to his maiter’s death; alike carelefs of 
the honours of a court, to which the rank and connections 
of his family might have opened to him the road in Mace- 
donia ; and indifferent to the glory of a name, which his 
great abilities might have attained by eftablifhing a feparate 
ichool, and founding a new fe&in philofophy. While Arif- 
totle thus attended to the improvement of his mind, he did 
not neglect whatever might adorn his perfon. His figure 
was not advantageous ; he was of a fhort itature, his eyes 
were remarkably fmall, his nofe was high, his limbs were 
difproportionably fleader, and he lifped or ftammered in 
his fpeech. For his ungracious perfon Ariftotleis faid to have 
been anxious to compenfate by the finery and elegance of his 
drefs: his mantle was fplendid; he wore rings of great 
value ; and he fhaved both his head and his face, while the 
other fcholars of Plato kept their long hair and beards. 
This fondnefs for drefs, however, neither altered his cha- 
raéter, nor interrupted his ardent paffion for knowledge. 
When he was about fix and thirty years of age, he loft his 
matter Plato. Of that fage he always fpoke with a degree 
of refpe&t approaching to veneration. Soon after Plato’s 
deceafe, Ariftotle wrote verfes in his praife, and erected 
altars to his honour. ‘The epitaph inferbed by Ariftoile on 
the monument of his mafter, is preferved in a Latin verfion 
ef an ancient life of Ariftotle, wntten in Greek, and 
afcribed by fome to Ammonius, and by others to Philo- 
ponus, and it is as follows : 
*« Gratus Ariftoteles ftruit hoc altare Platoni, 
Quem turbz injuftz vel celebrare nefas.”” 
* Yo Plato’s facred name this tomb is rear’d, 

A name by Ariitotle long rever’d! 

Far hence, ye vulgar herd! nor dare to ftain 

With impious praife this ever-hallow’d fane.” 
Thefe extraordinary tokens of refpe& on the part of Arif- 
totle, afford a prefumption amounting almoft to certainty, 
that there is no truth in the relation of which Ariitoxenus 
is faid to have been the original author, 2nd which has been 
tranfmitted by Elian, Diogenes Laertius, and others, that 
Ariflotle gave great offenee to Plato by the effeminate ele- 
gance of his drefs, and by his pertnefs and loquacity; and 
that in refentment of the preference manifeited by his mafter 
in favour of Xenocrates and Speufippus, he intruded into 
the {chool, perplexed Plato at the age ef eighty, when his 
faculties were failing, with fubtle queftions, drove him from 
the academy, and took poffeffea of the chair, till it was 
reclaimed for Plato by his difciple Xenocrates. In the La- 
tin tranflation of the life of Anitotle above mentioned, this 
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calumny is charged on Arifloxenus, who, as Suidas obferves, 
entertained a perfonal enmity againft Ariltotle, for preferring 
Theophraftus to him in the fucceflion of his fchool. For 
the affertion that Ariltotle inflituted a new fchool before 
Plato’s death, we have, therefore, no fufficient authority, 
It has been alfo related by JE lian, (Var. Hill. 1. v. c. 9.) 
whofe tellimony, indeed, docs not deferve implicit credit, 
and alfo by Athenaus (Deipnofoph. 1. viii. p. 354.) that 
Ariftotle, in his youth, was fo much addi@ed to peafure as 
to fpend his patrimony ; that he afterwards entered into the 
army; and abandoning a military life, profefled medicine, 
and praétifed pharmacy ; till at length he was led by acci- 
dent to turn his attention to philofophy. But the age at 
which he was admitted into the academy, and other circum. 
{tances, very much invalidate the credibility of this account. 
The conneétions which Ariflot’e had formed, at the time 
of his matter’s death, with fome of the moft illuflrious, as 
well as the moft extraordinary, perfonages of his own or 
any age, might naturally inipire him with the defign of 
leaving Athens, after he had loft the philofopher and friend 
whole fame had firft drawn him thither, and whofe inftruc- 
tive fociety had fo long retained him in that celebrated city. 
Ariltotle might probably have dire&ted his views to the 
fucceffion in his deceafed malter’s chair at the academy; 
and upon che election of Speufippus, difappointment and 
difgult might have furnifhed additional motives to his leaving 
Athens. Whatever might have been the cafe in this refpeét, 
Ariftotle, while a boy at Atarna, had contraéted an inti» 
macy with Hermias, who, originally in a ftate of fervitude, 
had been enabled by the bounty of a patron to profecute 
the itudy of philofophy ; and having become a fellow-ftudent 
with Ariftotle at Athens, foon united with him in the bands 
of affeCtionate eftcem, which finally cemented into firm and 
unalterable frendfhip. Ariftotle through life purfued the 
calm and fecure paths of fcience, but Hermias ventured to 
ciimb the dangerous heights of ambition. His enterprizing 
fpirit, feconded by good fortune, raifed him to the fove- 
reignty of Affus and Atarna, Greek cities of Myfia. Thi- 
ther, at the invitation of his royal friend, Ariftotle repaired. 
At Atarna he found the wihh of Plato realized ; and in his 
friend Hermias, philofophy feated on a throne. In that 
city he refided near three years, enjoying the inexpreffible 
happinefs of feeing his enlightened political maxims illuf- 
trated in the virtuous reign of his fllow-ftudent. and fove- 
reign. But Hermias being afterwardsdepofed, Ariitotle was 
obliged to fy. When Hermias was put to death by Are 
taxerxes, king of Perfia, Ariftotle ere&tcd a ftatue of his 
friend in the temple of Delphos, and wrote in praife of him 
an epitaph, and a hymn to virtue; of which we have an 
elegant tranflation, with ingenious remarks, in bifhop Hurd’s. 
Notes on Horace’s Art of Poetry, v.219. Ariftotle, on 
this cccafion, efcaped to Mitylene in the ifle of Lefbos, in 
company with Pythias, the kinfwoman and adopted daugh- 
ter of the king of Affus and Atarna, but now miferably 
fallen from the lofty expeGations in which her youth had 
been educated. But this fad reverfe of fortune only endear- 
ed her the more to Ariftotle, who married the fair compa- 
nion of his flight in his thirty-feventh year; which is pree 
cifely that age pointed out by himfelf as the fitteft, on the 
male fide, for entering into wedlock. Pythias died fhortly 
afterwards, leaving an infant daughter, whom Ariftotle 
named after a wife tenderly beloved, and who repaid his 
affeGiion with the moft amiable fenfibility. Ariftotle was 
now diftinguifhed thoughout Greece, and Philip of Macedon, 
acquainted with his fame, and apprized of his merits, early 
defigned to requeft his acceptance of the tuition of his fon 
Alexander, and at length prevailed on him to undertake the 
charge, 
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charge, in the fourth year of the rogth Olympiad, or the 
34rtt before Chrift, when Alexander was fourteen years of 
age. See ALEXANDER. 

In the education of Alexander, the Stagirite fpent near 
eight years, or five (Juftin. Hitt. 1. xii. c. 16.), during which 
long period, in an office of much delicacy, he enjoyed the 
rare advantage of giving the higheft fatisfaGtion to his em~ 
ployers, while he excited the warmeft gratitude in his pupil. 
But the ambition of Alexander had early taken root ; and 
the peculiarities of his charafter had difplayed themfelves 
ina very public and very important tranfaction, which hap- 
pened long before the Stzgirite arrived at the court of Pella. 
This was his intercourfe with the Perfian ambafladors, which 
has been mentioned under the article Avexanper. In 
training fuch a youth, fays Dr. Gillies, the Stagirite had a 
rich field to cultivate; but he could only hope to give a 
new dire€tion te paffions, which it wa: too late to moderate 
or controul. In his treatife on politics, he has carcfuily 
delineated the plan of education belt adapted to perfons of 
the highelt rank in fociety ; and, in performing the tafk 
afligned to him by Philip, this plan was to be fkilfully modi- 
fied, by adjufting it to the peculiar circumftances and extra- 
ordinary charaGter of bis pupil. Alexander’s loftinefs could 
not be conquered, but it might be made to combat on the 
fide of virtue ; if he was angry, it was proved to him that 
anger was the effe& of infult, and the mark of inferiority. 
His love for military glory, which, while it isthe idol of the 
multitude, will always be the paffion of the great, could 
neither be reftrained nor moderated ; but, to rival this tyrant 
of his breaft, ftill more exalted affections were infpired, 
which rendered Alexander as much fuperior to conquerors, 
as conquerors deem themfelves fuperior to the lowett of the 
vulgar. Agreeably to a maxim inculcated in that book of 
Ariltotle’s politics which relates to education, the two years 
immediately following puberty conftitute that important 
period of life, which is peculiarly adapted for improving and 
itrengthening the bodily frame, and for acquiring that cor- 
poreal vigour which is one main {pring of mental energy. 
During this interefling period of youth, with the proper 
management of which the future happinefs of the whole life 
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le&tual powers ought indeed to be kept in play, but not too 
ftrenuoufly exercifed, fince powerful exertions of the mind 
and body cannot be made At once, nor the habits of making 
them be fimultaneoufly acquired. In conformity with this 
principle, Alexander was encouraged to proceed with ala- 
crity in his exercifes, till he acquired in them unrivalled pro- 
ficiency ; after which, the whole bent of his mind was di- 
reGted to the moft profound principles of fcience. Arrittoile 
having directed the ftudies of his pupil to fuch fubjects as 
expanded and invigorated the underitanding, proceeded to 
thofe which regulate private and public conduct. He care- 
fully inftruéted his pupil in ethics and politics. He wrote 
to him, long afterwards, a treatife on government; and 
exhorted him to adjuft the meafure of his authority to the 
various chara&ters of his fubjeGis, agreeably to a doétrine 
which he frequently maintains in his political works, that 
different nations require different modes of government, 
refpectively adapted to their varicus turns of mind, and 
different habits of thinking. 

The influence which Ariftotle acquired with his royal 
pupil be employed to bencficent purpoles. One diftinguifhed 
inftance is his conduct to his native country. See ALex- 
ANDER, AkisTOTELIA, and STAGiRA. : 

After the molt intimate communication during the fpace 
of eight or nine years, the pupil and the preceptor feparated for 
ever, to purfue, in a career of almott equal length, the moft 


oppofite paths to the fame immortal renown; the one by 
arms, the other by philofophy ; the one by gratifying the 
moft immoderate lult of power, the other by teaching to 
defpife this and all fimilar gratifications. During his ealtern 
triumphs, terminated in the courfe of ten years by his pre- 
mature death, Alexander gave many illuftrious proofs of 
gratitude to the virtuous direétor of his youth. Although 
the tutor declined accompanying his pupil in this expedition, 
their mutual regard was maintained by a friendly corre- 
fpondence ; and the conqueror furmfhed the philofepher with 
materials for his Natural Hiftory, by fending him, at a great 
expence, from different countries, a large collection of ani- 
mals. See Plin. H. N. 1. viii. c. 16. Athen. ]. ix. How- 
ever, in a fubfequent period, Alexander’s refentment again 
Callifthenes was transferred to Ariftotle, and a mutual alien- 
ation took place between the philofopher and the prince. 

Having taken leave of the Macedonian capita), Ariltotle 
returned to his beloved Athens, where he fpent thirteen years, 
almolt the whole remainder of his tife, inftru&ting his dif- 
ciples, and improving the various branches of his philofophy. 
Vieding the academic chair occupied by Xenocrates, the 
fucceflor of Speufippus, he obtained permiffion to apply to 
the purpofes of public inftruétion a large building in the 
fuburbs of the city, called the Lyceum, which had been 
ufed for military exercife. Accordingly, about the fecond 
year of the 1rith olympiad, or the 335th year before 
Chrift, he opened his fchool, and founded a new fe& of 
philofophers, denominated, from the circumftance of his 
walking when he delivered his le€tures, Periparrrics. 
Here he delivered his acroatic, acroamatic, or efcteric and exo- 
teric philofophy ; the former, confifting of phyfics and logic, 
and delivered to a fele&t audience; the latter, compofed 
of rhetoric, ethics, and politics, and delivered to the pub- 
lic at large. See Acroartics. ‘The talents and virtues 
of Ariftotle expofed him to envy and calumny, and the 
found wifdom of his philofophy excited the hatred of the 
many pretenders that naturally abounded in fuch a refervoir 
of literature as Athens. He regarded with equal contempt, 
vain pretenders to real fcience; or real profeflors of fciences 
which he deemed unproductive of any beneficial purpofe. 
“ He fought,” (faya his modern biographer and interpreter), 
“ only for truth, and was carelefs of the obftacles which 
ftood in his way to attaining it, whether they were found in 
the errors of philofophers, or in the prejudices of the vul- 
gar. Sucha man, in fucha city as Athens, where, fince 
the days of Socrates, the learned taught publicly, and con- 
verfed freely with all defcriptions of perfons, could not fail 
to have many rivals and many enemies. Sophifts and 
{ciolifts, foothfayers and fatirilts, and that wortt of banes 
fatirical hiftorians, heaped obloquy on a charaéter, the orna- 
ment of his own age, and deitined to be the inftruétor of 
polterity.”’ In pretended piety, the enemies of Ariftotle 
found the means of acculing a fage whofe incomparable wif- 
dom corroded their envy. After having taught thirteen 
years in the Lyceum with the highelt reputation, he was 
charged with irreligion before the Areopagus by the hiecro- 
phant Eurymedon, abetted by Demophilus, a perfonof weight 
in the republic, and both of them inttigated to this cruel 
profecution by our philofopher’s declared enemies. The 
heads of the accufation were, ‘that Ariftotle had com- 
memorated the virtues both of his wife Pythias and of his 
friend Hermias, with fuch ceremonies and honours as the’ 
piety of Athens jullly referved for the majefty of the gods.” 
Though thefe accufations were extremely frivolous, yet 
Anttotle was condemned, but efeaped punifhment by leaving 
the ceuntry. After making a rhetorical defence of hime 
felf, and accompanying it with a proverbial line : 
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“© Oxm eo OXYN YNERTXE, cuxovd’ ox ouxw.’? 


* Pears upon pears, and figs on figs grow here :’ 
importing that Athenians would always be Athenians, he 
withdrew from Athens, affigning this reafon for his con- 
dud, according to Elian, (1. ili. c. 36.).  * I am not will- 
ing to give the Athenians an occalion of being guilty of 
injuitice a fecond time again{t philofophy ;’? referring pro- 
bably to the cafe of Socrates, and which he conlidered as 
fimilar to his own. In the fecond year of the 114th Olym- 
piad, or the 324th year before Chrift, Ariftotle, accompa- 
nied by a few friends, retired to Chalcis in Euboea, and there, 
in the fixty-third year of his age, and the third year of the 
si4th Olympiad, or 323 years before Chrilt, he died. 

The caufe and manner of his death have been varioufly 
reprefented. Suidas fays, that he drank hemlock, becaule 
he had been called to account for the hymn written by him 
in honour of Hermias. Others, for it is needlefs to advert 
to the tales of monkifh writers, report, that the occafion of 
his death was too intenfe an application to abftrufe inquiries, 
and particularly fo on the quettion concerning the tides of 
the Euripus, which ebbed and flowed feven times in a day. 
He was twice married; firft to Pythias, and afterwards to 
Herpilis a native of Stagira, by whom he had a fon 
named Nicomachus, to whom he addreffed one of his trea- 
tifes on morals. His conttitution was infirm ; but his health 
was preferved, and his life prolonged, notwithftanding clofe 
and fedulous application, by his temperance. 

Ariitotle exhibited a charaéter as a man, worthy of his 
pre-eminence as a philofopher; inhabiting courts without 
meannefs and without felfifhnefs; living in {chools without 
pride and without aufterity; cultivating with ardent af- 
feGtion every domeftic and every focial virtue ; manifeiting 
on all occafions that regard to truth, which is emphatically 
exprefled in the adage faid to be his, “* Amicus Plato, 
Amicus Socrates, magis tamen amica veritas ;’? while with 
indefatigable induftry he reared that wonderful edifice of 
{cience, the plan of which we are {till enabled to difcover 
from his imperfe& and mutilated writings. 

Of Ariftotle’s writings the fate was as extraordinary as 
unmerited ; few of them were publifhed in his life-time ; 
the greater part of them nearly perifhed through negleét. 
The manufcripts and library were bequeathed to Theo- 
phraftus, the mott illuftrious of his pupils. ‘Theophraftus 
again bequeathed them to his own fcholar, Neleus, who, 
carrying them to Scepfis, a city of the ancient Troas, lef 
them to his heirs in the undiitinguifhed mafs of his pro- 
perty. The heirs of Neleus, men ignorant of literature and 
carelefs of books, totally negle€ted the intellectual treafure 
that had molt unworthily devolved to them, until they 
heard that the king of Pergamus, uader whofe dominion 
they lived, was employing much attention and much re- 
fearch in colleGing a large library. Afraid that the de- 
f{potic power of the prince might feize fo valuable an ac- 
ceffion, they hid their books under ground; and the writ- 
fags of Ariitotle, as well as the valt colleGion of materials 
from which they had been compofed, thus remained in a 
fubterraneous manfion for feveral generations, a prey to 
dampnefs and to worms. At length they were relieved 
from their prifon, or rather raifed from the grave, and fold 
for a large fum, together with the works of Theophraftus, 
to Apeliicon of Athens, a lover of books rather than a 
{cholar (fee Aretticon), throvgh whofe labour and ex- 
pence the work of reltoring Ariltotle’s manufcripts, though 
performed in the fame city in which they had been origi- 
nally written, was very imperfeGly executed. To this, not 
only the ignorance of the editors, but both the condition 
and the nature of the writings themfelves, did not a little 
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contribute. (See Dr. Gillies’s Life of Ariftotle, vol. i. p. 35) 
Hittory has not informed us what became of Arittotle’s 
original manufcript ; but the copy made for Apellicon was, 
together wich his whole library, feized by Sylla, the Roman 
conqueror of Athens, and by him tran{mitted to Rome. 
Tyrannion, a native of Pontus, who had been taken prifoner 
by Lucullus, procured the manufeript from Sylla’s libra. 
rian. He communicated the ufe of it to Andronicus of 
Rhodes, who then flourifhed as a philofopher at Rome, 
See Anprontcus. The Rhodian having undertaken the 
tafk of arranging thofe long injured writings, finally 
performed the duty of a fkilful editor. Trom the era 
of Andronicus’s publication to that of the invention of 
printing, a fucceflion of refpeétable writers, on civil and 
facred fubjets (not excepting the venerable fathers of the 
Chriftian church) confirm by their citations and criticifms 
the authenticity of molt of the treatifes ftill bearing Arif. 
totle’s name. According to the molt credible accounts, he 
compoled above 400 different treatifes, of which only 48 
have been tranfmitted to the prefent age. But many of 
thefe lalt confilt of feveral books; and the whole of hig 
remains together {till form a golden chain of Greak eru- 
dition, exceeding four times the colleétive bulk of the Iliad 
and Odyfley. : 
The works of Ariftotle are referred to three heads, God, 
Nature, and Man. Whatever reafonings relate to theo- 
logy, though fcattered in different treatifes, may be re- 
ferred to his metaphyfics; a name unknown, indeed, to 
Ariltotle, but given to his theological works by his editors, 
and importing, that the fourteen books which bear it, fhould 
immediately follow his numerous treatifes on the fubjects of 
phyfics or natural philofophy ; that we may not reft fatis~ 
fied with the knowledge of bare effects, but proceed to the 
inveltigation of caufes, and of the deity himfelf, the primary 
caufe of all. In conne¢tion with his “ fourteen books 
under the title of metaphyfics,’’? we may mention his treatife 
“ of the univerfe and its caufe,”? and “ a refutation of 
Xenocrates, Zeno, and Gorgias.”? Ariftotle’s doétrines 
concerning Being confidered abitra&tedly, concerning deity, 
and concerning the foul, are comprehended under the term 
<¢ metaphyfics ;”’ becaufe they pa/s beyond fenfible bodies to 
objects that are perceived only by the underftanding ; and 
this branch of fcience is called by him “ the firft philo- 
fophy.’? The dottrine of Being, or ontology, is nothing 
more than the definition and arrangement of general terms ; 
and from a feries of definitions Ariflotle deduces fuch corol- 
laries as neceffarily follow from them. The firft principle 
or axiom, as he [tates it, of this deCtrine is, that it is im= 
poffible that the fame thing fhould be, and fhould not be, in 
the fame fubjeét, at the fame time, and in the fame refpeét, 
To this univerfal principle, which is itfelf incapable of de= 
monttration, becaule it is a primary truth, all demonftration 
may be reduced. Being exitts either by itfelf, or by acci- 
dent ; on the firft all properties or accidents cepend ; but of 
the latter no certain knowledge can be obtained. Being 
may be either in power, or att ; and power is either active 
or paflive. The former is the principle of motion or 
change, and the latter confilts in the fubje€&t upon which 
active power 1s exercifed. Power remaius when it is not 
exerted in a€tion; and action takes place when a thing is 
otherwife than when it was in power. Again, Being is 
either notional, as it is conceived in the mind, cr real, as it 
exilts in nature. To unity, which is one of the properties 
of Being confidered with refpect to numbers, are nearly 
related, identity, equality, and fimilarity, Being alfo admits 
of genus and fpecies. ‘Vhe doétrine of Ariftotle concerning 
the Firft Mover, is more important. From the circular 
motion 
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motion of the heavens, which he conceives to be eternal, he 
ceduces his notion of the Firlt Mover; itfelf unmoved and 
eternal, which eternally communicates motion to other fub- 
ftances. This fubftance, the caufe of eternal motion, is 
itfelf fimple,’ pure energy, immaterial, eternal, and im- 
mutable; and its at, by which it is the firft caufe of all 
mocion, confifts in the fimple energy of pure intelligence. 
This influence operates, independently and immediately, 
upon inferior “inteliizences.of the fame nature with itfelf; 
and by their agency the motions of the primary and fubor- 
dinate fpheres are produced. “The Firft Mover is in its 
effence incorporeal ; indivifible, becaufe unity is perfect ; 
immutable, becaufe nothing can change itfelf ; and eternal, 
becaufe motion is eternal. This incorporeal intelligence, 
happy in the contemplation of himfelf and the firft caufe of 
all motion, is, according to the fyltem of Arittotle, the 
Being of Beings, or God. Perplexed with difficulties in 
his conception of the mode by which motion was com- 
municated, he recurred to analogy, and fuppofed that the 
Firft Mover as upon the firlt celeitial fphere to give it 
motion, in a manner fimilar to that by which the mind of 
man ais upon the human body. [rom the well-known 
fa&t, that the motion of the body follows the conceptions 
and volition of the mind, he affumed a certain intelleiual 
influence, exercifed by the Firft Mover, as the principle of 
local motion, and thus imagined that he had folved the 
great problem that had hitherto been found inexplicable, in 
what manner mind aéts upon body. 

Hence has arifen an inquiry, whether Ariftotle is to be 
ranked in the clafs of Theilts or of Atheifts. From the pre- 
ceding curfory view of his fyftem, it appears that it does 
not exclude the idea of deity; for he fpeaks of the Firft 
Mover as a being diftinét from the world, feparate from 
matter, and poffefling intelle@t, defire, and a power of com- 
municating motion ; upon whom the univerfe is dependent, 
not as upon an animating principle, but an external moving 
power. This being he reprefents as fuperior to all other 
intelligent natures, and calls him God. At the fame time, 
Ariftotle’s notion of a deity cannot be reconciled with juft 
conceptions of the divine nature and attributes. Although 
he makes God the caufe of all motion, yet, by fuppofug 
the univerfe to have exifted from all eternity, he diveits him 
of the glory of creation, and conneéts him with a world 
already formed by a chain of neceffity, for no other purpofe 
than to make him the firft {pring ofa vaft machine. God in- 
deed, inthe fyftem of Arifotle, is immutable ; fo is likewife 
the celeftial fphere, in which he is fuppofcd to refide. In 
producing motion he aéts neceffarily ; and eternally em- 
ployed in the contemplation of his own nature, he obferves 
nothing, and cares for nothing beyond himfelf. Poffefiing 
neither immenfity nor omniprefence, and far removed from 
the inferior parts of the univerfe, he is not even a fpectator 
of its inhabitants and their concerns, and cannot therefore 
be a proper obje& of reverence and worfhip. As to thofe 
intelligent natures which he conceived to be inferior to 
the Firft Mover, Ariftotle taught, that they are fimple 
immaterial fub{tances, prefiding over the lower celettial 
f{pheres ; but he has no where clearly determined, whether 
they were proper obje&ts of religious worfhip. It is pro- 
bable, that he ranked every thing of this kind among the 
popular fuperttitions, and that this was the caufe of the com- 
plaints which were brought again{ft him by the Athenians, 

On the fubje&t of Mind, Ariftotle afferted with Plato, 
that there are in man different faculties, which have re- 
fpectively a different organ ; but he expreffes himfelf in fuch 
obfeure terms, that it is not eafy to perceive his true 
meaning. ‘The foul, which is the firft principle of action 


in an organized body, poffeffes life potentially, but does not 
move itfelf. It is not a rare body, compofed of eiements ; 
for it differs from thefe in having perception. It has three 
faculties, the nutritive, the fenfitive, and the rational. The 
firft is that by which life is produced and maintained. The 
fecond is tnat by which we perceive and feel, without pers 
ceiving itfclf or its organs, but fome external objcé& by the 
intervention of its organs, which are adapted to produce the 
fenfations of fight, hearing, fmell, tafte, and touch. The 
external fenfes, by means of fenfible fpecies or forms that 
are immaterial, perecive objects as wax receives the impref- 
fion of a feal without receiving any part of its fubftance ; 
but the difference of thefe objeéts is perceived by the com- 
mon or internal fenfe. Perception differs from intelle@ ; 
the former being common to all animals, the latter belong- 
ing to a few. Fancy is the perception produced by the 
immediate aétion of the fenfes. Memory is derived from 
fancy, and has its feat in the fame power of the foul ; being 
the effe&t of fome image imprefied upon the foul by means 
of the fenfes. Remmifcence is that mental faculty, by 
which we fearch for any thing which we wifh to recolle&, 
through a feries of things nearly related to it, till at laft we 
call to mind what we had forgotten. The intelle@ is that. 
part of the foul by which it underftands; and it is paffive 
and active; the former being the feat of the fpecies or 
forms of things, and the latter the efficient caufe of all 
knowledge. ‘Lhe principle of local motion is the defire or 
averfion which arifes from the practical exercife of the 
underitanding ; and it produces either rational volition 
or fenfitive appetite. “The produétion of animal life arifes 
from the union of the nutritive foul with animal heat. Life 
is the continuance of this union, death its diffolution. 

As to the Soul or firit principle of animal life, and of all 
perception, intelligence, or a€tion, Ariftotle was at a lofsin 
explaining its {pecific nature. He could only define the 
mind te be that principle by which we live, perceive, and 
underftand. When he attempted to form an abftra@ con- 
ception of this principle, he was perplexed ; and he was fo 
unacquainted with the nature of this fubftance, or fo 
undecifive in his opinion, or perhaps fo anxious to conceal 
it, that he recurs to the ufe of a term, which merely ex- 
preffes the confufed idea which he had formed to himfelf 
from obferving its operations, and called Evleacysa, or 
* perfe&t energy,” denoting fome unknown fource of 
fenfitive and rational life in certain organifed bodies. It 
does not certainly appear from the writings of Ariftotle, 
whether he thought the foul of man mortal or immortal ; 
but the former appears moft probable, from his notion of 
the nature and origin of the human foul, which he conceived’ 
to be an intelletua] power, externally tranfmitted into the 
human body from an eternal intelligence, the common fource 
of rationality to human beings. We have no evidence that 
he fuppofed the union of this principle with any individual 
to continue after death. 

Ariftotle’s hiftories of the heavens and of the earth; of 
animals, plants, and minerals ; and even of man, confidered. 
merely as a material and fentient being, may, conformably 
with modern language, be arranged under the head of Natures. 
though, in Ariftotle’s own acceptation, that term has a more 
limited fenfe ; and is confined to terreftrial objects, and thofe 
exifting between this earth and the lunal f{phere. 

The phyfical writings of Ariltotle are the following :. 
“ Of Phylics, or the Doctrine of Nature ;’’ explaining the 
principles and properties of natural bodies: “ Of Heaven ;* 
treating of the univerfe, the celeftial {pheres, and fimple- 
bodies or elements: “* Of Generation and Corruption 3’? 
“ Of Meteorology 5” “* Of the Hiltory of Animals; 
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« Of the parts of Animals and their Caufes;” © Of the 
Prodution of Animals ;’? § OF the Progreflion of Ani- 
mals ;’? “ Of the Soul, or Vital Piivciple ; © OF the 
Senfes 5”? “ OF Memory ;”? § OF Sleep ;”? ** OF Dreams ;” 
« Of Animal Motion ;” ‘SOF the Length of Life ;”’ “ OF 
Youth and Old Age; “ OF Refpiration ;” “ OF Plants ;”’ 
* OF Breath.” * Of Marvellous Pacis ; “« OF Phyfiog- 
“omy ;”? *OFf Sounds ;?? © Of Colours ;?’ and ‘ Problems.” 

In Arillotle’s fy tem of * Phyfcs,” the principles of nature 
are neither the “¢ fimilar parts’? of Anaxagoras, nor the 
“ atoms’’ of Leufippus and Democritug, nor the “ fenfible 
elements” of ‘Thales, nor the “ unity’? of Parmenides, nor 
the * numbers’ of Pythagaras, nor the “ ideas’? of Plato ; 
but they were the three following, viz. * form, privation, 
and matter ;"? the two former being contrary to each other, 
and the latter the common fubject of both. Matter, ac- 
cording to Ariftotle, is a primary fubftance without quan- 
tity or quality, form or figure, or any of the properties of 
body. ‘his incorporeal matter, though really borrowed 
from the Pythagoreans, Aritotle claimed as his own inven- 
tion, and he boalted of his having been the firlt who had 
difcovered the true principle of bodies. Form is the pecu- 
liar nature or effence of any thing, or that which makes it 
to be what it is. Privation is the abfence of form, fo that 
matter and form are the conftituent principles of things, 
and privation is accidentally affociated with them. In or- 
der to unite matter and form, Ariftotle for this purpofe 
conceived in his mind a vague notion, which he has very 
obfcurely and unfatisfactorily explained, of fome internal 
canfe of motion and arrangement, to which he applied the 
term ‘nature.’? Caufes are diflinguifhed by this philofo- 
pher into four kinds; material, of which things are made; 
formal, by which a thing is that which it is, and nothing 
elfe ; efficient, by the agency of which any thing is pro- 
duced; and final, or the end for which it is produced. 
Subfiances he divides into eternal, as the heavens ‘which 
revolve round the earth with a circular motion peculiar 
to the celeftial fpheres; and perifhable, as animal or 
terreftrial bodies. The heavenly fphere has neither levity 
hor gravity, is liable to no change, and is eternal. Its na- 
tural motion is circular, but there are other {fpheres which 
move in acontrary direction to this, in order to produce 
the viciflitudes of terreftrial things. The motion of the 
firft {phere, or “* primum mobile,” is equable and uniform ; 
this and the firft mover being eternal and immutable. The 
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them, but more denfe; and they communicate light and 
heat to the air, and thence to the inferior world, by means 
of friétion; and they are moved in confequence of the mo- 
tion of the fpheres, in which they are placed. The earth 
is {pherical, and immoveably fixed in the center of the 
motion of all the fpheres. The firft fphere revolves with 
the greateft velocity from weft to ealft, and the inferior 
fpheres in a contrary direction. The velocities of the 
fpheres of the feven planets are inverfely as their diltances 
from the firft fphere. The world, according to this phi- 
lofopher, is finite and eternal ; and there is only one wor'd. 
Bodies, according to his fyftem, are either fimple elements 
produced by the union of the firil matter and form, or com- 
pound terreftrial bodies produced from the combination of 
elementary bodies. ‘The elements are fovr, namely, fire, 
air, water, and earth. The two principles of motion are 
gravity and levity ; by the former, bodies defcend towards 
the center of the world, and by the latter, they rife towards 
the heavens. The element of earth has fimple gravity ; that 
of fire, fimple levity ; air and water partake of both. Com- 
pound bodies fuffer a perpetual fucceffion of diffolution and 
produstion; and this change is effected by the action of the 
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circular motion of the heavens, by means of which the fun 
and ftars, which are the immediate agents in produétion and 
diffolution, approach towards or recede from the earth. 
An aétion and a paffion that are reciprocal arife from the 
mutual contaét of different bodics. In fenfible bodies 
there are certain primary qualities, fome aétive and others 
paflive, which conftitute their fpecific difference. OF this 
kind are heat and cold, moiflure ayd drynefs, heavinefs and 
lightnefs, hardnefs and foftnefs, roughnefs and {moothnefs, 
andthe like. From the union of the two firll of thefe pairs 
of primary qualities, the elements are formed : as fire, from 
heat and drynefs; air, from heat and moifture; water, 
from cold and moillure ; and earth, from the union of eald 
and drynefs. All the elements may be tranfmuted ; and all 
mixed bodies are formed by the combination of all of them, 
Vrom the general principles of produ@ion and diffolution, 
and from the mutual a@ion and paflion of the fimple quali- 
tics, Ariitotle endeavours to affign the caufes of natural ap- 
pearances, and to explain the nature of mixed bodies, both 
perfeét and imperfect. In his fpeculative phyfics, Ariftotle 
difplays an extenfive praétical knowledge of nature. His 
writings in natural hiltory are a continued chain of phyfical 
and anatomical facts, which appear to have been the refult 
of accurate obfervation, He colleéted by diligence, and by- 
the affittance of others, and particularly of Alexander his pu- 
pil, a great number of natural bodies which he accurately 
examined ; and he appears to have himfelf difleéted, or to 
have been prefent at the diffection of, many animals, efpe- 
cially of fithes. 

Upon the philofophy of man, as our author calls it, that 
is, of man confidered as a focial and rational being, endowed 
with fentiment, affection, and intelleét, Ariftotle’s writings 
are as clear and copious as they are folid and fatisfaGory. 
His treatifes on logic, ethics, and politics, as well as his 
bocks on rhetoric and poetry, may all be referred to this one 
head, and viewed as connected parts of one great fyftem 
of knowledge. . In the moft important, * ethics,”’ contained 
in ten books to Nicomachus, feven to Eudemus, two inti- 
tled “ the greater morals,” and a fmall part comprehending 
definitions of “ virtues and vices,’ he confidered, in the 
firft place, their object, to wit, happinefs ; and afterwards 
the faculties of the mind, their exertions and determina- 
tions which tend to produce happinefs. The excellencies of 
our fpecies, he obferves; all refer either to the under- 
ftanding or the will; the firft pofleffes reafon effentially 
in itfelf, the fecond is capable of being combined and affi- 
milated with this divine principle. From the two powers 
of the underftanding and the will, are refpectively derived 
two claffes of virtues, the intellectual and the moral. Sa- 
gacity, penetration, intelligence, wifdom, are virtues of the 
underftanding ; gentlenefs, temperance, fortitude, jultice, 
The former clafs confifts in the 
proper difpofition and habit of the intellectual part of 
the foul; the latter in the proper difpofiuon and habit 
of the defires and affections, which being formed fub- 
ordinate to reafon, and capable of liftening to its dic- 
tatce, then only perform their duty, when, like obe- 
dient fubjeéts, they cheerfully obferve the commands of their. 
fovereizn. The intelle€tual virtues depend chiefly on educa- 
tion and exercife; the moral proceed entirely from habit, 
from which they derive their name. It is by practifing 
juttice, that we become jult ; by praétifing temperance, that 
we become temperate; by practiling courage, that we be= 
come courageous. Hence the wonderful power of legiflation 
and early inttitution, by which the Cretans, the Spartans, 
and fome other nations were honcurably diitinguifhed among 
the reft of mankind. Virtue is a practical art, and Ike all 
practical arts, can be preferved by practice only. It is ne 
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ther natural, nor contrary to nature, We are born capable 
of attaining it, but the invaluable attainment mult be made 
and perfefied by habit, The virtues depend on the pro- 
priety of the affections from which they arife; and lye in a 
mean betwixt the extremes of too much and too Iittle. 
Thus, to fear every thing is cowardly ; to fear nothing is 
gudacious; courage requires that we fhould fear only 
fuch obje&s as are truly formidable, and only in that de- 
gree in which they ought to be feared. In the fame man- 
ner, he who is too much affeCied by objects of pleature, 
and feizes every opportunity to enjoy them, is called in- 
temperate ; he who Is too little afie€ted by fuch objets, 
and refufes every opportunity to enjoy them, may be called 
infenible. ‘Temperance teaches us to purfue only fuch plea- 
fures as we ought, at proper times, in proper places, and 
on proper occafions. According to the fame view of things, 
generofity lies in the middle between avarice and profufion ; 
modeity, between pride and diffidence; mildnefs, between 
irafcibility and foftnefs ; magnificence, between oftentation 
and parfimony ; popularity, between forbidding difdain and 
officious adulation; in a word, every virtue confifts in a 
mean equally remote from two vicious extremes. Confi- 
‘dered as the quality of an aétion, virtue confilts in the pro- 
pticty of that affc€tion from which the aétion proceeds, 
when the affic@tion is neither too ftrong, nor too weak, but 
has precifely that degree of ftrength which right reafon 
teaches us to approve. Ais the quality of an action, virtue 
confifts therefore in mediocrity ; but as the quality of a per- 
fon, it confifts in the habit of this mediocrity, fince in 
judging perfons and charaGters, we regard not particular 
atts and feelings, but fuch aéts and feelings as are frequent 
and habitual. There are many, and thofe the moft import- 
ant virtues, the exercife of which is not in the firlt inftance 
attended with pleafure. To fupport labour, to endure 
pain, to encounter difficulties and dangers, which wifdom 


‘and fortitude on many occafions require, are not obvioufly 


recommended by any natural defire; nor is the praétice of 
fuch duties immediately agreeable. It is ftill lefs agreeable, 
at firft, to curb and reitrain our natural appetites for plea- 
fure, which is the proper office of temperance; nor can 
that vigilant circum{petion, and ever-watcbful attention to 
‘the molt remote confequences of our aétions, which is ef- 
fential to the virtue of prudence, be acquired without trou- 
ble and care, without many painful efforts and difficult ftrug- 
gles. Yet it is the nature of all thofe virtues, as well as 
of the hardeft leffons of juttice, patriotifm, and friend- 
fhip, to become through habit agreeable; and the only 
fure teft that we have acquired them is, that they are prac- 
tifed with pleafure. The moral virtues cannot, according to 
Ariftotle, fubfift without fome mixture of the intelleétual ; 
but the latter may fubfift alone and independent; and ac- 
cording to both Ariftotle and Plato, the pureft and moft 
permanent felicity of which man is fufceptible, refults from 
the exercife of his rational powers upon fubjeéts of abitra&t 
fpeculation. The labours of the ftatefman or general, the 
‘exertions of the legiflator or patriot, all refer to fome end 
or purpofe, the attainment of which may be prevented by 
fortune, or fruftrated by the weaknefs or wickednefs of 
man. ‘The praétice of juftice, generofity, temperance, and 
fortitude requires many conditions, and {uppofes a variety 
of fituations, which it is not always in our power to com- 
mand. ‘The juft or generous man muft have obje&s to 
whom he may diftribute his juftice or generofity; he muft 
poflefs the means by which to exercife thofe virtues which 
all participate of frail mortality ; fince, though dire&ted by 
prudence, they are impelied by paffion, and refult from the 
exigencies of our prefeut corporeal flate. But the energies 
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of contemplative wifdom are pure and fimple, like the In- 
telleétual fource from which they fpring. Not fublervient 
to remote purpofes or contingent ends, they are immedi- 
ately agreeable on their own account, and on every fide 
round and complete in themlelves. Such are the principal 
do¢irines to be found in Ariftotle’s ** 2ihics.?? 

Histreatifeon ‘* Politics,” comprehending cightbooka, inthe 
very ficft paragraph, in a few plain words, flates the only 
legitimate purpofe of political eflablifhments.  « Every 
political fecicty forms, it is plain, a fort of community or 
partnerfhip initituted for the benefit of the partners, Uti- 
lity is the end and aim of every fuch inflitution ; and the 
greateft and molt extenfive utility is the aim of that great 
affociation comprehending all the reit, and known by the 
name of the commonwealth,” i 

Having ftated and explained the grand purpofes of focicty, 
he confiders the belt fyftems of means for attaining thofe 
purpofes, and traces the diflingétion of ranks which arifes 
from the inequalities of individual talents, virtue, and for- 
tune. Political inflitutions are beft fitted for promoting 
human happinefs, when they are moft fuitable to the opr- 
nions and fentiments of the people, and the circumiances of 
the times and country. No one political fyitem will equally 
fuit all fituations, and {carcely any twe. Government being 
an arrangement, the belt government muft be the belt 
arrangement, and the beit arrangement is that in which the 
materials to be arranged are the belt fitted both to receive 
and to preferve. The materials of the ftatefman or legifla- 
tor are the number and charaéter of his people, and the ex- 
tent and quality of his country. The excellence of acommon- 
wealth, however, is not to be eftimated by its populoufnefs 
or extent, but by its fitnefs for performing its proper func- 
tions; the fame energies and habits conftitute the happinefs 
both of individuals and of nations. Men make governments, 
not governments them; nor by any fy{tem of political ar- 
rangements can a happy commonwealth be conftituted 
from fools or cowards, profligates or knaves. The bricks 
mutt be firft prepared, before the edifice can be reared. The 
human character is a compound of good and evil; the for- 
mer arifes from the balance of the affections, under the con- 
troul and guidance of reafon, the latter refults from paffion 
operating without reftraint. That government is the bett, 
which moi powerfully {timulates the energies of the people 
to beneficial purpofes, and reftrains them from hurtful pur- 
fuits. That mutt be a fyitem of freedom in the firlt place 
tempered by order, and moderation in the fecond. Mixed 
governments, wilely formed and balanced, beft corref{pond to 
the ftate of mankind. Democracy, though apparently molt 
agreeable to the rights of man, is uot the beft adapted to his 
wants ; the general will unreftrained is apt to run into excefs, 
and precipitate in deliberation, to be tardy in execution. 
While fimple democracy is inexpedient for the people them- 
felves, fimple ariftocracy and fimple monarchy are equally in- 
expedient; and being the fubjeétion of the many toa few orto 
one, are moreover unjuft. For thefe reafons Ariftotle recom 
mends aconftitution that combines and balances the three or- 
dersasthe moft generally likely to promote the good of fociety. 
To his treatife on politics, Ariftotle has added two books on 
** Oeconomics,” in which he has treated in a fimilar way, 
on the management of domeftic concerns. 

In “* Logic,” or the art of reafoning, in which Ariftotle has 
the merit of being an inventor, his writings are, ‘ The 
Categories,” or ten general heads of arrangement; 
** of Interpretation,’ explaining the philofophical princi- 
ples of Grammar; “ Analytics,” including the whole 
doctrine of fyllogifms and demonftration; “ Topics,” or 
common-places of arguments; and ‘ Sophiitic Refuta, - 
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tions,” teaching the art of replying to an opponent. Thefe 
pieces colleéted in one volume, are called the Organon of 
Ariftotle.’ The arrangement of the ten CareGorigs 
(which fee) was borrowed from the Pythagorean f{chool, 
and is faid to have been firft invented by Axcuyras of 
‘Tarentum, and communicated to Ariltotle by Plato, who 
converfed with this Pythagorean in Italy. he art of fyllo- 
giltical reafoning (fee SyLLocism), was perhaps altogether 
the invention of Ariftotle; and, whatever may be thought 
of its utility, it muft be allowed to have been a wonderful 
effort and difplay of ingenuity. On the invention and ap- 
plication of fyllogifms, Ariftotle treats with a degree of mi- 
nutenefs and fubtlety, which produces ob{curity. His logi- 
cal differtations would have been clearer, as well as more 
concife, if he had carefully diltinguifhed between words and 
ideas, and confined his attention chiefly to the latter. The 
reader will find a diftin& account of the logic of Ariftotle, 
by Dr. Reid, in the fecond volume of lord Kaimes’s Sketch- 
es of the Hiltory of Man. Edinb. 4to, 1774, p. 165. See 
alfo the articles Demonstration, Diarectics, Locic, 
Proposition, SyLtLocism, &c. in this work. 

The “* Rhetoric” of Arittotle is comprifed in three books, in 
which the principles of eloquence are inveftigated, and the 
whole art of oratory taught with fo much depth of invetti- 
gation, and accuracy of arrangement, that the work has 
been the bafis of all that has been fince delivered upon the 
fubjeét by Cicero, Quinétilian, and later writers. See Oxa- 
tory. Another treatife, addrefled to Alexander, is added, 
in which are diftin@tly confidered the feveral {pecies of dif- 
courfe belonging to the general heads of deliberative, demon- 
ftrative, and judicial pleading. 

On the fubject of ** Poctry,”’ the Poetic” of Ariftotle af- 
fords a corre¢t analylis of the conftituent parts of the drama 
and the epic; and contains general principles and particular 
obfervations, which could only have been written by a maf- 
ter in criticifm. 

The pieces on ** Mathematics” which Ariftotle has left, are, 
an obfcure, and probably imperfect treatife on ‘* Incommen- 
furable Lines,” and a book of ** Queftions in Mechanics.” 

Although among the works of Ariftotle, nothing written 
exprefsly on Mufic has come down to us, if we except his 
tra&t wep) axssv, and the nineteenth fetion of his Problems; 
yet we find from thefe, and from his works in general, that 
he had thought much and deeply on the fubje&t. Indeed 
among the titles of two hundred and fifty of his loft books, 
which have been collected by Fabricius, a work on Mufic 
appears, Ileps Mecixic, written exprefsly on the fubjet. We 
fhall therefore do the art and fcience of Mufic the honour 
to rank this great, this firft of men, among its bencfa€tors. 

For a further account of the reception, progrefs, and de- 
cline of the Ariftotelian philofophy in the middie and in la- 
ter ages; fee Peripatetics. See alfo Locic, Mera- 
Puysics, PHitosopHy, Puysics, &c. 

Having given a copious account of the life and writings 
of Aniftotle, to which his diftinguifhed talents, his rank as 
an author, his perfonal merit, and his reputation, and influence 
in the various departments and feminaries of literature for 
many ages, gave him a juft claim, and without which a work 
of this nature mutt have been effentially imperfe@ ; it may not 
be improper to colle€t a few particulars that may ferve to aid 
us in appreciating his literary chara¢ter as well as the import- 
ance and utility of his writings. Whilit we difregard the 
fictions of calumny and panegyric, we fhall not unduly extol 
his talents and virtues, nor degrade them below their juit 
flandard. On the one hand, no credit can be attached to the 
abufe of Timzus the Tauromenite, who reprefents him as a 
pretender to learning, a vile parafite, and an habitual glut- 
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ton and drunkard ; nor to the cavils that were raifed againft 
his reputation, in confequence of the honour he paid tothe 
memory of his friend Hippias, and that of his wile Pythias + 
and, on the other hand, there is no foundation for aicribing 
his extraordinary wifdom to divine revelation; nor are we 
fufliciently authorifed to fay with the Jews, that he gained 
his philofophy in Judwa, and borrowed his moral doétrine 
from Solomon; much lefs that he was of the feed of Ifrael 
and the tribe of Benjamin; or with the Chriftians, that he 
was a {pecial meffenger, fupernaturally ordained to prepare 
the way for divine revelation, and that we are indebted to 
the aid of his philofophy for the extent and accuracy of 
our acquaintance with the fublime mylterics of religion. 
Although we cannot believe that jult before his death, he 
difcourfed to his friends concerning ‘* the contempt of death, 
and the immortality of the foul ;’”? that in his lait moments 
he dictated a book in order to fhew, that wife men need 
not lament their exit from their tenement of clay, of which 
book, an Hebrew verfion of the Arabic tranflation from 
the fuppofed original was rendered into Latin, about the 
year 1200, by Manfred, fon of the emperor Frederic I. ; yet 
we cannot allow that cither his doétrine or his life war- 
ranted his being condemned as an advocate for immorality 
or impiety, much lefs that he was the moft infamous of. 
human beings. On a fair and impartial eftimate, it will 
perhaps be found, that neither were his virtues of that 
exalted kind which command admiration, nor his faults 
fo criminal as not to admit of fome apology. He may, 
perhaps, be juttly cenfured for having taught his pupil 
Alexander principles of morals and policy, which were 
accommodated to the manners of a court, and which might 
be eafily rendered fubfervient to his ambitious views. And 
it cannot be doubted, that his philofophical doftrines con- 
cerning nature were not favourable to the public forms of 
religion. Few will now be found fuch extravagant admir- 
ers of Ariftotle as to join with Suidas in extolling him 
as “the fecretary of nature,” andas ‘ having dipped his 
pen in intelle&t ;”? and yet all muft admit, that he poffeffed 
a profound and penetrating genius, and a wonderful! talent 
for claffing ideas, defining terms, and analyzing the facul- 
ties and operations of the human mind. He had alfo, 
without doubt, an extenfive acquaintance with natural 
objects, and he was a diligent obferver of phyfical and 
moral phenomena. If he had beftowed that attention on 
the difcrimination and arrangement of natural bodies which 
he devoted to words, he might have been a Linnzus; or 
if he had, according to the modern mode of philofophifing, de- 
duced general principles from fa¢ts and experiments, he might 
have been a Bacon, a Boyle, or a Newton. Inflead of 
doing this, his ambition to ftand diftinguifhed among phi- 
lofophers as the founder of a new fe& induced him to try 
his ftrength in abftrufe difquifitions, and to indulge a too 
daring {pirit of contradiction and innovation. His objeét 
was to erect his own edifice upon the ruin of every other 
ftruGure. As lord Bacon has finely remarked (De Augm. 
Scient. 1]. ii. c. 4.), “like a Turkith defpot, he thought 
he could not reign fecure, unlefs all his brethren were flain. 
Innovating rather in words than in reality, and determining 
to oppofe his new philofophy to ancient tenets, of which 
many were founded on truth and experience, he fometimes 
mifreprefents the opinions ef former philofophers ; fometimes 
fele&ts thole which were moft trifling, or molt eafily refuted; 
and fometimes has recourfe to uncertain principles and vague 
terms, in hopes that ob{curity might be miltaken for novelty. 
Having acquired the habits and marners of high life at the 
court of Amyntas to which his father introduced him, and 
having occalion, as preceptor to Alexander, te accommodate 
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his philofophy to the ambition of the young prince with 
whofe education he was entrufted, he deferted the fanciful 
republic of Plato, and finding the morals of Socrates too 
confined for his purpofe, framed a fyftem of ethics for him- 
felf, which would allow full feope for the afpiring views of 
Alexander and his friends. Even the Syllogiftic art, which 
was peculiarly his own, is very materially defective, tends 
to miflead by multiplying hypothetical propofitions, or by 
teaching the practice or detection of fophiltry, and affords 
little or no affiftance in the invefligation and difcovery of 
truth. The conclufion in every fyliogifm is, in faét, con- 
tained in the premifes; if the premifes have not been pre- 
vioufly proved by other means than fyllogiftic reafoning, 
the conclufion is not eltablifhed ; if they have, the fyllo- 
gifm is unneceflary ; fo that, as Dr. Reid obferves in his 
account of Ariftotle’s logic (ubi fupra), other kind of 
reafoning, independently of obfervation and experiment, 
only carries a man round, like a horfe in a mil!, without 
any real progrefs. Upon the whole, it has been obferved 
by competent and candid judges,,that the philofophy of 
Ariftotle is rather the philofophy of words than of things, 
and that the, {tudy of his writings tends more to perplex the 
underftanding with fubtile diftin@ions than to enlighten it 
with real knowledge. The veneration that was paid to 
him in the Arabian, Jewifh, and Chriftian {choo!s, was ra- 
ther the means of obitruGting than of aiding and promoting 
the progrefs of ufeful fcience. It was not, as an excellent 
biographer remarks, till mankind were emancipated from 
their vaflalage to Ariftotle, that the human mind afferted 
its, native freedom and dignity, and that genuine {cience 
began to ealighten the world. ‘The principal writings of 
Anitotle have beea often feparately printed ; and of his en- 
tire works, the chief editions are, Gr. 6 vols. fol. ap. Ald. 
Venet..1498. 6 vols: 12mo. Ald. 1552. 10 vols. ato. Syl- 
burgii, Franc. 1587. Gr. and Lat. fol. Cafauboni, Lugd. 
1590; 1646, fol. Geney. 1605. Svo. Lugd. 1597. 2 vols. 
fol.. Du Val, Paris, 1629, 1654.,- Vid. Diog. Laert. t. i. 
p» 268. Dion. Halicarn. t. ii. p. 193..-Suidas. Fabr. Bibl. 
Grec. 1. iii. c..6. t. ii, p. 107, &c. Brucker’s Hift. Phil. 
by. Enf. volwi. p. 255—288. Gen. Dict 

ARISTOTUS, in Ichthyology, a name given by Alber- 
tus and fome other old writers to the fifh which we call the 
Sead; Crurea Alofa. Linn. 

-ARISTOXENUS, in Bisgraphy, is the molt ancient 
Greek writer.on the fubjeé of mutic that has come down to 
us. - He was the fon of a mufician, whom fome call Mnefias, 
others Spintharus. He had his firlt education at Mantinza, 
a city of Arcadia, under his father, and Lampus of Erythre; 
he next ftudied under Xenophilus, the Pythagorean, and 
laftly under Ariftotle, in company with Theophrattus. Sui- 
das, from whom thefe particulars are tranfcribed, adds, that 
Ariftoxenus, enraged at Ariftotle having bequeathed his 
fchool to, Theophraftus, traduced him ever after., But Ari- 
ftocles the Peripatetic, in Eufebius, cxculpates Ariftoxenus 
in this particular, and affures us that he always fpoke with 
great re{pe& of his mafter Arifotle. 

From the preceding account it appears that Ariflexenus 
lived under Alexander the Great, and his firlt fucceffors. 

_ His Harmonics in three books, all that are come down to 
us, together with Ptolemy’s Harmonics, were firft pub- 
lithed by Gogavinus, but not very correctly, at Venice, 
#562, in gto. with a Latin verfion. John Meurlius next 
tranflated the three books of Ariftoxenus into Latin, from 
the MS. of Jofeph Scaliger, but, according to Mcibomius, 
very negligently... With thefe he printed at Leyden, 1616, 
4to. Nicomachus and Alypius, twojother Greek writers on 
mufic. After this Mebomius colleéted thefe mufical writ- 
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ets together; to which he added Euclid, Bacchius fenior, 
Ariftides Quintilianus; and publifhed the whole with a Latin 
verfion and notes, from the elegant prefs of Elzevir, Amit. 
1652. ‘The learned editor dedicates thefe ancient ‘mufical 
treatifes to Chriftina, queen of Sweden. 

Arifloxenus is faid by Suidas to have written four hun- 
dred and fifty-two different works, among which thofe on 
mufic were the moft efteemed ; yet his writings upon other 
fubjedts are very frequently quoted by ancient authors, not- 
withftanding Cicero, and fome others, fay that he was a 
bad philofopher, and bad. nothing in his head but mufic. 
The titles of feveral of the loft works of Arifloxenus, 
quoted by Atheneus and others, have been colleéted by 
Meurfius in his notes upon this author; by Tonfius and 
Menage ; all which Fabricius has digefted in alphabetical 
order. We fhall here only mention fuch as concern muffec, 
which are upon fubjeéts fo interefling to inquirers ‘into the 
merits of ancient mufic, that their lofs issmuch to be Ja- 
mented. 1.) * OF Performers on the Flute, and concerning 
Flutes and other mufical inftruments.” 2. * Of the Man- 
rier of boring or piercing Flutes.”” ~3. “ Of Mufic in ge- 
neral.’? In this work, which was different from his /Har- 
monics, he treated not only of the rhythmical, metrical, 
organical, poetical, and hypercritical parts of mufic, but of 
the hiftory of mufic and muficians. -4. Of the T'ragic 
Dance.”? With refpe& to the tra&s of Ariftoxenus that 
are come down to us, they are cited by Euclid, Cicero, 
Vitruvius, Plutarch, Diogenes Laertius, Athenzus, Arift,’ 

uintilianus, Ptolemy, and Boethiys. And as a mufical 
writer, he is fo much celebrated by the ancients, and fo 
frequently mentioned by the moderns, that his treatifes 
which are extant, feem to deferve a particular attention. 
They are given by all his editors as divifions of one and the 
fame work ; but the two firft books are evidently indepen- 
dent fragments. The fecond book is not a fecond,’ but 
another firft part. It is furprifing that Mcibomius fhould 
regard it as a continuation, and wonder in his notes, that 
Porphyry fhould.quote the fecond book as the firft. ° The 
fecond book is plainly the opening of another work, as ap- 
pears by its beginning with an explanation of the fubject, 
and a fketch of the order in which the author propofed to 
treat it, all which is done in the firft book. It ts likewife 
full of repetitions. ‘There appears, however, through the 
cloud of bad'readings, and all kinds of corruptions is the 
text. to be an accuracy, and an Ariftotelian precifion in 
thefe old books, which are not to be found in later writers, 
who feem, to have all the negligence and inaccuracy of com- 
pilers. 

As Pythagoras and Ariftoxenus were heads of the two 
molt numerous and celebrated mufical {eéts in antiquity, 
we fhall endeavour to make fuch of ‘ovr readers as are 
curious in thefe matters, acquainted with their different 
tenets. ; é 

The Pythagoreans, by their rigid adherence to calcula- 
tion, and the accurate divifions of the monochord, may be 
faid to have trufted more to the judgment of the eye, con- 
cerning the perfe€tion of confonance, than to that of the 
ear. Intervals, according to them, were confonant or dif 
fonant, in proportion as the ratios of the vibrations were 
fimple or complex. ‘Thus the o&tave was more perfect than 
the 5th, becaufe the ratio of 1 to .2 is more fimple, and 
more eafily perceived, than that of 2 to 7: and the sth, 
for the fame reafon, was more perfect than the 4th,3: Te 
was upon. this principle that they allowed of mo deviation 
from the flri& ratios of founds. They left nothing to the 
lincertain judgment of the ear, which they thought no 
more able to determine a perfet confonance without a! 
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monochord, than the eye to form a perfe&t circle without 
compafles, 

Aviftoxenus, on the contrary, referred every thing to the 
ear. He thought the fenfes futficiently accurate for mufical, 
though not for mathematical purpofes ; and that it was ab- 
furd to aim at an artificial accuracy in gratifying the ear, 
beyond its own power of diftin@tion, The philofophy of 
the Pythagoreans, their velocities, vibrations, and propor- 
tions, he rejeed with contempt, as being foreign to the fub- 
jet; fubfituting abltrae& caufes in the room of experience, 
and making mufic lefs the object of fenfe than of intel- 
le&t. 

According to thefe principles, his doGrine maintained; 
that concords were to be taken by the judgment of the ear 
only, and other intervals of which the ear was lefs able to 
determine the perfeGtion, by the difference, or {um of con- 
cords. Thus the tone was the difference between the 4ths 
and 5ths: the ditone was taken by alternate aths and sths: 
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could reafonably have been alleged againft him. But, 
taking the tone as a well-known interval, of which the ear, 
from the comparifon of 4th and sth, could judge with fuf- 
ficient exaGinefs, he made it the meafure of all other inter- 
vals ; of the greater by addition, and of the lefs by divifion. 
Thus the 4th contained, according to him, two tones and a 
half; the 5th, 3 and 4; the oGtave, confequently, 5 tones 
and 2 femi-tones, or 6 tones. And, further, the tone he 
divided into 2, 3, and 4 equal parts. By this procefs, as 
it is jultly obje&ed to him by Ptolemy, he ated inconfift- 
ently with his own principles, pretending to truft folely 
to the ear, and to exclude reafon and calculation, at the 
fame time that he was making a parade of both, in a way 
either totally ufelefs and nugatory, or more complicated 
and difficult than that which he had rejected. If the ear 
is unable to determine the exa@ ratio of a concord, 
ftill lefs is it able accurately to bife€t a tone; and that a 
tone cannot be numerically divided into two, or more 
equal parts, has long been demonftrated. It can only 
be done by geometrical and lineal methods, more operofe 
than the calculations of Pythagoras, and which, if ac- 
complifhed, would give only falfe, incommenfurable, and 
tempered intervals. Ariftoxenus feems to have been led 
into this inconfiftence by his defire of diftinguifhing himfelf 
from the mere practical muficians of his time, of whofe in- 
accuracy and want of {cience he frequently {peaks with great 
contempt. 

The Pythagoreans, on the other fide, were not without 
their errors. The principles were right, but tuey carried 
them too far, and forgot that they could not otherwife be 
known to be right, than as they were confirmed by the 
pleafure of the ear. How, for inftance, did they know 
that the ratio from 2 to 3 was that of a perfe& fifth but 
by the ear, which, upon repeated trial, found that interval 
moft harmonious when produced by itrings in that propor- 
tion? But it was the pecvliar charaéter of the Pythago- 
rean philofophy, to erect ab{tra€&t numbers and proportions 
into phyfical caufes. Not content with purfuing their 
principle of the fimplicity of ratios, as far as experience 
warranted, and the ear approved, they fet it up as an @ 
priori principle, and rejected intervals which the ear pro- 
nounces to be concords, merely becaufe they did not fall 
within the proportions which they chofe to admit. The 
compound interval, for inftance, of the 8th and 4th, though 
undoubtedly concord, they would not admit as fuch, be- 
caufe its ratio, 3 : 8, is neither multiple nor fuperparticular, 
the only proportions they admitted as confonant, on account 
ef their fimplicity. 
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They are, befides, charged both by Ptolemy and 


Ariftoxenus, with fometimes affigning fuch ratios to in- 
tervals as the ear did not approve; but no inftance is 
given. It would be injuftice, however, to quit thefe fa- 
mous mufical theorills, without acknowledging that their 
phylfical doétrines concerning the produétion of found, and 
the caufes of gravity and acutenefs, have been confirmed 
by modern philofophy, and their metaphyfical fpecula~ 
tions concerning the caufes of confonance, adopted by mo 
dern writers of no inconfiderable reputation. Gen. Hilt, 
Muf. 

ARITHMANCY. See Arirumomancy. 

ARITHMETIC, formed from ei3,03, number, the art 
of numbering; or, that part of mathematics, which confi- 
ders the powers and properties of numbers, and teaches how 
to compute or calculate truly, and with expedition and 
eafe. By fome authors it is alfo defined to be the {cience of 
difcrete quantity. It confifts chiefly in the four great 
rules or operations of addition, fubtraétion, multiplication, 
and divifion: to which may alfo be added involution and 
evolution. 

Befides thefe, for the purpofe of facilitating and expe- 
diting computations, mercanule, aftronomical, &c. feverak 
other ufeful rules have been contrived ; as, the rules of pro- 
portion, progreflion, alligation, falfe pofition, fellow fhip, in- 
tereft, barter, rebate, equation of payments, redution, tare 
and tret, &c.—But thefe are only applications of the firft 
four rules. See thefe rules under their feveral heads, Ap- 
DITION, &c, 

Concerning the origin and invention of arithmetic, we 
have very little information ; hiftory fixes neither the author 
nor the time. Some knowledge, however, of numbers muft 
have exifted in the earlieht ages of mankind. This know- 
ledge would be fuggefted to them, whenever they opened 
their eyes, by their own fingers, and by their flocks and 
herds, and by the variety of objeéts that furrounded them. 
At firlt, indeed, their powers of numeration would be of 
very limited extent ; and before the art of writing was ine 
vented, it muft have depended on memory, or on fuch arti- 
ficial helps, as might moft eafily be obtained. To their ten 
fingers they would, without doubt, have recourfe in the 
firft inftance; and hence they would be naturally led to 
diftribute numbers into pericds, each of which confifted of 
ten units. This praétice was common among all nations, 
the ancient Chinefe, and an obfcure people mentioned by 
Ariftotle, excepted. But though fome kind of computation 
muft have commenced at a very early period, the introduétion 
of arithmetic as a fcience, and the improvements it underwent, 
muft, in a great degree, have depended upon the introduc- 
tion and eftablifhment of commerce: and as commerce was 
gradually extended and improved, and other {ciences were 
difcovered and cultivated, arithmetic would be improved 
likewife. It is therefore probable, that if it was not of 
Tyrian invention, it muft have been much indebted to the 
Phoenicians or Tyrians. Proclus, indeed, in his Commen- 
tary on the firlft book of Euclid, fays, that the Phoenicians, 
by reafon of their traffic and commerce, were the firft in- 
ventors of arithmetic ; and Strabo alfo informs us, that in 
his time it was attributed to the Pheenicians. Others, hows 
ever, have traced the origin of this art to Egypt; and it 
has been a general opinion, fanétioned by the authorities of 
Socrates and Plato, that Theut or Thot was the inventor of 
numbers; that from hence the Greeks adopted the idea of 
afcribing to their Mercury, correfponding to the Egyptian 
Theut or Hermes, the fuperintendance of commerce and 
arithmetic. With the Egyptians we ought alfo to affociate 
the Chaldeans, whofe aftronomical difquifitions and difco- 
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®eries, in which they took the lead, required a confiderable 
acquaintance with arithmetic. 

From A fia it pafled into Egypt, as Jofephus fays, by means 
of Abraham. Here it was greatly cultivated and improved ; 
infomuch that a large part of the Egyptian philofophy and 
theology feems to have turned altogether upon numbers. 
Hence thofe wonders related by them about unity, trinity ; 
the numbers feven, ten, four, &c. In effeét, Kircher (in 
his Oedip. Egypt. tom. ii. p. 2.) fhews, that the Egyptians 
explained every thing by numbers; Pythagoras himlelf af- 
firming, that the nature of numbers pervades the whole 
univerfe, and that the knowledge of numbers is the know- 
ledge of the Deity. From Egypt arithmetic was tranf- 
mitted to the Greeks by Pythagoras and his followers ; 
and among them it was the fubjeé& of particular attention, as 
we perceive iu the writings of Jiuclid, Archimedes, and 
others ; with the improvements derived from them, it pafled 

“to the Romans, and from them it came to us. 

The ancient arithmetic was very different from that of 
the moderns in various refpedis, and particularly in the 
method of notation. M. Goguet (Origin of laws, arts, 
&c. vol. i. p. 218.) fuggefts, that the ancient Greeks 
firft ufed pebbles in their calculations ; and in proof of this 
he adduces the word xn?iw, (derived from xnGo:, a little flane 
or pebble,) which fignifies to calculate: and he alfo fuppofes 
that the word calculation is derived from the term calculi, 
Gittle flones, ufed by the Romans in their firft arithmetical 
computations. ‘To this purpofe it has been alfo alleged, 
that the Indians are at this time very expert in computing 
by means of their fingers, without the ule of pen and ink ; 
and that the natives of Pern, by the different arrangements 
of their grains of maiz, furpafs the European, aided by all 
his rules, with rezard both to accuracy and difpatch. The 
Hebrews and Greeks, however, at a very carly period, and 
after them alfo the Romans, had recourfe to the letters of 
their alphabet for the reprefentation of numbers. The 
Greeks in particular had two different methods: the firt 
refembled that of the Romans, which is fufficiently known, 
as it is flill ufed for diftinguifhing the chapters and feGtions 
of books, dates, &c. See CHARACTERS. They afterwards 
had a better method, in which the firlt nine letters of the 
alphabet reprefented the firft numbers from 1 to g, and the 
Next nine letters reprefented any number of tens, from 
to 9, that is, 10, 20, &c. to go. Any number of hun- 
dreds they exprefled by other letters, fupplying what they 
wanted by fome other marks or charaéters : and in this order 
they proceeded, ufing the fame letters again, with different 
marks to exprefs thoufands, tens of thoufands, hundreds of 
thoufands, &c. ; thus approaching very near to the more 
perfeét decuple f{cale of progreffion ufed by the Arabians, 
who acknowledge, as fome have faid, that they received it 
from the Indians. Archimedes alfo in his < Arenarius,”’ 
ufed a particular feale and notation of his own. In the 
fecond century of the Chriftian ra, Ptolemy is fuppofed 
to have invented the fexagefimal numeration and notation, 
and this method is ftill ufed by aftronomers and others for 
the fubdivifion of the degrees of circles. Thefe feveral 
modes of notation above recited, were fo operofe and incon- 
venient, that they fo limited the extent, and reftrained the 
progrefs, of arithmetic, that it was applicable with great 
difficulty and embarraflment to the other {ciences, which 
required its affiftance. The Greeks (if we except Euclid, 
who in bis Elements furnifhed many plain and ufeful pro- 
perties of numbers, and Archimedes in his Arenarius) con- 
tributed little to the advancement of this fcience towards 
perfection ; its prattical operations derived little benefit from 
their theory, abftra& properties, and tedious diltinGions 


and divifions of numbers; and the imperfeGion of the art 
fufficiently appears from a treatife of Nichomachus, fuppofed 
to be written in the third century of Rome, and publifhed 
at Paris in 1538; from the two firft books of the Mathes 
matical Collections of Pappus, of which only a {mall frag- 
ment remains; and alfo from that of Boethius, written at 
Rome in the fixth century after Chrift, and ftill extant. 
From Boethius we learn, that fome Pythagoreans had in- 
vented and employed, in their calculations, nine particular 
charaters, whilft others ufed the ordinary figns, namely, 
the letters of the alphabet. Thefe charaGers he calls 
apices s and they are {aid greatly to refemble the ancient 
Arabic chara&ters, which circumftance fuggefts a fulpiciow 
of their anthenticity. Indeed, the MSS. of Boethius, in 
which thefe charaéters, refembling thofe of the Arabian 
arithmetic, are found, not being more ancient than three or 
four centuries, confirm the opinion that they are the works 
of a copyift. Upon the wholes, this treatife of Boethius 
docs not warrant our rejeéting the commonly received fyf- 
tem with regard to the origin of our arithmetic ; but if we 
fuppofe that the Arabians derived their knowledge of it 
from the Indians, it is more probable that it was one of the 
inventions which Pythagoras {pread among the Indians, than 
that thofe perfons fhould have obtained it from the Greeks. 
See Ficures. 

A compendium of the ancient arithmetic, written in 
Greek, by Pfellus, in the ninth century, was pubiifhed in 
Latin by Xylander, in the year 15563 a fimilar treatife was 
written {oon after in Greek, by Jordocus Willichius; and a 
more ample work of the fame kind was written by Jordanus 
in the year 1200, and publithed with a comment, by Faber 
Stapulenfis, in 1480. The fame author alfo wrote upon 
the new art of computation by the Arabic figures, and 
called this book “ Algorifmys demonftratus.” This book 
in MS. is ftill extant, according to Dr. Wallis, ia the Savi- 
lian library at Oxford, but has never yet been printed. A 
treatife on arithmetic was alfo written by Johannes de Sacro 
Bofco, who died about the year 1256. The introduGtion 
of the Arabian or Indian notation into Europe, about the 
tenth century, made a material alteration in the ftate of 
arithmetic ; and this, indeed, was one of the greateft im- 
provements which this fcience had received fince the firft 
difcovery of it. This method of notation, now univerfally 
ufed, was probably detived originally from the Indians by 
the Arabians, and not, as fome have fuppofed, from the 
Greeks ;_and it was brought from the Arabians into Spain, 
by the Moors or Saracens, in the tenth century. Gerbert, 
who was afterwards pope under the name of Silvefter II, 
and who died in the year 1003, brought this notation from 
the Moors of Spain into France, long before the time of 
his death, or, as fome think, about the year 960; and it 
was known among us in Britain, as Dr. Wallis has fhewn, 
in the beginning of the eleventh century, if not fomewhat 
fooner. See Figures. Asliterature and {cience advanced 
in Europe, the knowledge of numbers was alfo extended, 
and the writers in this art were very much multiplied. The 
next confiderable improvement in this branch of fcience, 
after the introduétion of the numeral figures of the Arabians 
or Indians, was that of decimal parts, for which we are 
indebted to Regiomontanus ; who about the year 1464, in 
his book of “ Triangular Canons,” fet afide the fexagefi- 
mal fubdivifions, and divided the radius into 60,000.000 
parts ; but afterwards he altogether waved the ancient divifion 
into 60, and divided the radius into 10,000,000 parts; fo 
that if the radius be denoted by 1, the fines will be expreffed 
by fo many places of decimal fraGtions as the cyphers fol- 
lowing 1, This feems to have been the firft introdu@ion of 
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decimal parts. But this metliod was more exprefsly delivered 
in the extraGtion of the {quare and cube roots, by Peter 
Ramus in his Avithmetic, written about the year 1569, and 
publithed with other treatifes, by Lazarus Schonerns, in 
1586. Dr. Wallis has thewn (Algebr. p. 32.), that our 
countrymen William Buckley and Robert Record had ufed 
a Gimilar method for extraéting the fquare root in fraétions, 
about the year 1550: but the firlt perfon who profefledly 
treated on this fubject, and introduced the name of ‘¢ difme’’ 
or ** decimals,’? was Simon Stevinus, ina treatife entitled 
« Difme,” fubjoined to his arithmetic, published in French, 
and printed at Leyden in 1585 ; fince which the method of 
devimals has been practifed by many others, and is now 
become univerfal. See Decimar. 

To Dr, Wallis we are principally indebted for our know- 
ledge of circulating decimals, and alfo for the arithmetic of 
infinites, The lait, and perhaps with regard to its extenfive 
application and ufe the greateft, improvement which the 
art of computation ever received, was that of logarithms, 
which we owe to baron Neper or Napier, and Mr. Henry 
Briggs. See Locaritums. See alfo the fubfequent articles. 

Arithmetic, in its prefent ftate, is varioufly divided into 
different kinds; tdeoretical, practical, inflrumental, logarith- 
mical, numerous, fpecious, decimal, dynamical, tetradical, duo- 
decimal, fexagefimal, &c. 

Anirumeric, theoretical, is the fcience of the properties, 
relations, &c. of numbers, confidered abitraGedly ; with 
the reafons and demonttrations of the feveral rules. Euclid 
furnilhes a theoretical arithmetic, in the feventh, eighth, 
and ninth books of his Elements. —Barlaamus Monachus 
has alfo given a theory for demonitrating the common ope- 
rations, both in integers and broken numbers, in his Logif- 
tica, publifhed in Latin by J. Chambers, an Englifhman, in 
1600.—To which may be added, Lucas de Burgo, who, in 
an Italian treatife intitled ‘* Summa Arithmetica & Geo- 
metrica,”’ publifhed in r494 at Venice, gives the feve- 
ral divifions of numbers from Nicomachus, and their pro- 
perties from Euclid; with the algorithm, in integers, frac- 
tions, extraGtions of roots, &c. Malcolm has alfo treated 
the tubje&t very fully, in all its branches, in his ** New 
Syftem of Arithmetic, theoretical and praétical,” printed 
at London in 1730. 

AriTumeric, pradical, is the art of numbering or com- 
puting; that is, from certain numbers given, of finding 
certain others, whofe relation to the former is known. As 
if two numbers, 6 and 8, ‘are given, and we are to 
find their fum, which is 14, their difference 2, their produ& 
48, their quotient 13, ora third proportional = 32= 103, 
Lucas de Burgo has given the prattice of Arithmetic’ as it 
febfifted in his time, as well as the theory, ‘Tonftall’s 
praétical treatife of Arithmetic was’ publifhed in. 1526; and 
Stifelius in 1544 wrote on the praétical and other parts of 
arithmetic. An entire body of practical arithmetic was 
given by Nic. Tartaglia, a Venetian, in 1556, confilting of 
two books ; the former, the application of arithmetic to civil 
ufés; the latter, the grounds of algebra. The principal 
writers on this art, theoretical and practical, have been 
Barlaam, Lueas de Burgo, Tontftall, Aventinus, Purbach, 
Cardan, Scheubelius, Tartaglia, Faber, Stifelius, Record, 
Ramus, Maurolycus, Hemifchius, Peletarius, Stevinus, 
Xylander, Kerfey, Snellius, Tacquet, Clavius, Metius, 
<Semma Frifius, Buteo, Urlinus, Romanus, Napier, Ceulen, 
Wingate, Kepler, Briggs, Ulacq, Oughtred, Crager, Van 
Schooten, Wallis, Dee, Newton, Morland, Moore, Jeake, 
Ward, Leybourn, Hatton, Malcolm, &c. &c., whofe dif 
coveries and inventions, as far as they have made any, will 
be noticed in their proper places. 


Axgitumetic, binary, or dyadic. See Binaxy  Arith- 
metic, 

ArITHMETIC, common or vulgar, is that which relates to 
integers and vulgar fractions, 

Aritumertic, decimal, or decadal, is that which is per- 
formed by a feries of ten charaéters or figures, in a ten-fold 
progreflion, as from 1 to 10, from 10 to 100, &c. including 
both integers. and decimal fra€tions in the common feale of 
numbers. See Decimat. 

The chara&ters now ufed are the ten Arabic or Indian 
figures, 0, T, 2, 3, 4, 5; 6, 7, 8,93 forthe hiltory of which 
fee Ficures, and ARITHMETIC, /upra. 

Axitumetic, duodecimal, is that which proceeds from 12 
to 12, or by a continual fubdivifion according to 12, and is 
much ufed by moft artificers in calculating the value of _ 
their work; as bricklayers, carpenters, painters, tylers, &c. 

Aritumetic, fraéional, or of fraélions, is that which 
treats of fraGtions both vulgar and decimal. See Frac- 
TION. 

Aritumertic, harmonical, is that part of the do&rine of 


‘numbers, which relates to the comparifon, reduCtion, &c. of 


mufical intervals. 

AritHmertic of infinites, is a method of fumming up a 
feries of quantities, confifting of an infinite number of terms, 
or of finding their ratios. This method was firft invented 
by Dr. Wallis, as appears from his treatife on the  fubje& 
in the Opera Mathematica,” vol. i. p. 365, &c., where he 
fhews its ufe in geometry, in finding the areas of fuperficies, 
and the contents of folids, and their proportions. This is 
alfoy called the method of “ Indivifibles,?? beeanfe mag- 
nitudes are here fuppofed to be refolved into their indi- 
vifible parts, or at leaft as far as there is any occafion to 
confider them as fuch. See Inpivismmues. But the me- 
thod of Fruxions, which is an univerfal arithmetic of in 
finites, performs all this much more eafily, and many other 
things, which the former will not reach. 

ARITHMETIC, in/lrumental, is that in which the common 
rules are performed by means of inftruments contrived for 
eafe and difpatch; fuch are feveral forts-of feales, and 
fliding-rules'; Napier’s bones or rods, defcribed under their 
proper article ; the arithmetical machine of Pafcal and 
others; fir Sam. Morland’s inftrument, the defeription 
whereof was publifhed by himfelf, in 1672: that of 
M. Leibnitz, defcribed in the Mifcellan. Berolin.; that of 
Polenus, publithed in the Venetian Mifcellany, 1709 : and 
that of Dr. Saunderfon, deferibed in the introduGtion to’ his 
algebra. Such is alfo the Azacus, or Suwan-pan of 
the Chinefe. ; 

ARITHMETIC, iategral, or of integers, is that which relates 
to integers, or whole numbers. ; . 

AriruMETIC, literal, or algebraic, is that which is per- 
formed by letters, that reprefent any numbers indefinitely. 
See ALGEBRA. 

Agitameric, logarithmical, is that which concerns loga- 
rithms, and is performed by tables of Locaritums ; which 
fee. Bhi 

AritHmMetic, /ogiffical. See Loersticat. ali 

ARITHMETIC, mechanical, is that which is performed by 
means of a leveror balance. See BALANncE. an 

ARITHMETIC, numerous, or numeral, is’ that which gives 
the calculus of numbers, or indeterminate quantities; and is 
performed by the common numeral or Arabic chara&ters, 

‘AritHMeEtic, palpable, is that which is performed by the 
fenfe of feeling, and practifed by blind perfons.’ Dr. Saan- 
derfon, Lucafian profeflor of mathematics in the univerfity 
of Cambridge, had contrived, for his own ufe, a com-— 
modions notation for any large numbers, which he could 

exprefs 
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_ to its place, and the little pin was put juft over it. 


“ the cypher. 
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exprefs on his abacus, or calculating table, and with which 
he could very readily perform any arithmetical operations. 


. His calculating table was a fmooth thin board, fomewliat 


larger than a foot {quare, raifed upon a {mall frame, fo as to 
lic hollow ; and this board was divided by a great number 
of equidiftant parallel lines, and by others as many at right 
angles to the former. The edges of the table were diftin- 
guifhed by notches, at the diltance of about half an inch 
from one another, and to each hotch belonged five of the 
afore-menticned parallels; fo that every fquare inch was 
divided into .an hundred little fquares. At every point of 
interfection the board was perforated by {mall holes, capable 
of receiving a pin ; for it was by the help of pins, ftuck up 
to the head through thefe holes, that he expreff-d his num- 
bers. Of thefe pins he ufed two forts, fome larger, and 
others {mailer ; or, at leaft their heads were different, fo 
that they might be eafily diftinguifhed by the the touch. A 
large quantity of thefe pins, with the points cut off, was 
kept in two boxes, which were always near him when he 
calculated. In order to underftand his mode of calculation, 
it is neceflary to premife, that to every numeral figure a 
little {quare was appropriated on the table, confifting of four 
of the little fquares above defcribed, and allowing a {mall 
interval between one figure and another ; and this numeral 
figure was different according to the different magnitude or 
fituation of the one or two pins which always compofed 


“it; for which purpofe the ingenious profeffor had fettled in 


his mind and ftriéily obferved the following analogy or nota- 


_tion. A great pin in the centre of the {quare, its appropriate 


and invariable place, was a cypher, or 0, by which name we 
fhall call it. Its chief office was to preferve order and di- 
‘flance among the figures and lines. This cypher was 
always prefent, except in thecafe of an unit, for exprefling 


_which, the great pin in the center was changed into a little 


one. When 2 was to be expreffed, the cypher was reftored 


To ex- 
prefs 3, the cypher remained in its place, and the little pin 
was advanced into the upper angle, onthe right hand. To 
exprefs 4, the little pin defcended, and immediately followed 
The exprefs 5, the little pin defcended to the 
For 6, the little pin re- 


lower angle, on the right hand. 
For 7, this pin 


ptreated, till it was juft under the cypher. 


-retreated into the lower angle, onthe left hand. For 8, it 
-afcended, till it was jufl before the cypher. For g, the little 


pin afcended into the upper angle, on the left hand. In this 
manner all the digits were expreffed by an eafy and uniform 
notation, which might readily enough be apprehended and 
dittinguifhed by the feeling. Thefe digits or figures are re- 
prefented in Plate I. dlgebra, fig.1. Dr. Saunderfon was 
-able, by this contrivance, to mark, or write down, as we 
may fay, any propofed number upon his table, and by lightly 
running his fingers over it, he could at any time eafily read 
it, and know what it fignified. The great pins or cyphers 
which were always placed at the center of the little {quares, 
and molt frequently at equal diflances from one another, 
were a fure guide to dire& him in keeping the line, in afcer- 
taining the limits of every figure, and in preventing any am- 
biguity that might otherwife occur. As three of the ereé& 
parallels were fuflicient for a fingle figure, fo three of the 
tranfverfe parallels would fuffice for aline of figures, and the 
next three for another line, and fo on, without any danger 
ef interfering. Thus we may conceive, without much diffi- 
culty, how he might have any number of lines of figures 
upon his table at the fame time, in a defcending order, or 
how he might deduce one number from another, or how he 
might make any computation required. It is faid that he 
could place and difplace his pins with incredible quicknefs 


and facility, to the furprife and amufement of {peétators. 
He cold even break off in the middle of a calculation, re- 
fume it when he p'eafed, and inflantly know the flate of it, 
by only drawing his Gngers gently over the table. The table 
might alfo be previoufly prepared by himfelf or fome other 
perfon, by filiing every third hole of every third parallel line 
with large pins or cyphers; and then, when he ites ded to 
calculate, he would only need to complete every figure by 
adding a {mall pin in its proper place, except when he 
wifhed to exprefs an unit, in which cafe he mult have 
changed the large pin into a {mall one. He had computed 
and preferyed for his own ufe certain arithmetical tables, 
which feemed to have fome relation to the tables of natural 
fines, tangents, and fecants. Thefe were four picces of folid 
wood, in the form of re&tangelar parailelepipeds, each about 
11 inches long, 5% broad, and fomewhat above half an inch 
thick. The two oppolite faces of every one were divited into 
little fquares after the manner of the abacus above deferibed ; 
but they were perforated only in the neceflary places. where 
the pins were ftuck faft up to the head. Each face ex- 
hibited nine {mall arithmetical tables, of ten numbers each ; 
ard every number, generaly fpeaking, confifted of five 
places or figures. One of thefe tables is reprefented in 
Plate 1. Algebra, fig- 2. aE ok 

Befides this arithmetical ufe of his table, for which it was 
primarily and chiefly defigned, he could deferibe upon it 
very neat and perfeét geometrical figures, confifting of right 
lines, interfeéting one another in a variety of ways. This he 
did by two methods; cither by pins {ct in rows, which 
exhibited the appearance of pricked lines, or by pins placed 
only at the interfeétions. Then by winding a piece of fine 
thread or filk about their heads, he could very well exhibit 
any continued ftrait lines at pleafure, or any fyftem of fuch 
lines. Whether he had palpable letters alfo, fomewhat like 
printing types, to, diltinguifh the feveral angular points, and 
to aflilt in demonftrating the properties of thefe figures, does 
not now appear, It is not very difficult to conceive, how the 
fame table might poffibly be applied to the reprefentation of 
all kinds of algebrical equations, and to the feveral reduc= 
tions of fuch equations, efpecially by the ufe of the foremen- 
tioned types, or fome fimiliar contrivance. Dr. Saunderfon 
alfo might have had types, in the form of pins, for the com- 
mon algebraic figns, and to ferve the purpofe of various 
operations ; and thus his table would have had a near refem- 
blance to a printer’s form, which he might have read by the 
touch, if he had thought proper to ufeit. It is faid that 
he could fpell very well, that he knew the fhapes of the 
letters, both fmall and capital, and would fometimes amufe 
himfelf, when opportunity offered, by reading the infcrip- 
tions upon tomb-{tones with his fingers; and he is known 
to have often regretted, that he did not apply himielf to 
learn to write in his younger years, which he thought he 
could eafily have accomplifhed. Saunderfon’s Alg. vol. i, 
Introd. : 

The defcription of an apparatus for the improvement of 
this numerical board of Dr. Saunderfon, was prefented to the 
Society of Arts, &c. in 1786, by a blind perfon of the name 
of Thomas Grenville. The board is perforated with holes, 
in exact lines, horizontally and perpendicularly. The bori- 
zontal lines denote units, tens, hundreds, thoufands, &c. 
reckoning from right to left, as ufual; and the perpendi- 
cular lines allow the figures to be placed below each other, 
as is wfual in every account. Thefe holes are fitted with 
pegs, onthe heads of which are palnted the figures (or num- 
bers) they refpectively reprefent ; which figures are diftin- 
guifhed by the blind perfon by means of certain pins placed 


in the heads of thefe pegs. Between the rows of holes for 
thefe 
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thefe pegs are rows of {maller holes, adapted to receive the 
bent ends of fmall wires, which perform the part of lines, 
placed either horizontally or perpendicularly, as 18 necellary 
for any arithmetical operation, The box is formed into 
proper divilions for holding the pegs and wires ; and it is, 
without doubt, a very ufeful apparatus for blind perfons, 
who, with a little attention, may perform by means of it 
every arithmetical operation which they could perform if 
they had the ufe of fight. 

Aritumeric, political, is the application of arithmetic to 
political fubjects, fuch as the ftrength and revenues of king- 
doms, the number of inhabitants, births, burials, &c. See 
Pouiticar Arithmetic. To this head may be alfo referred 
the doGtrine of CHances, Gamine, &c. 

AriteMeric ot Ratios. See Ratio. 

Arirametic, fexagefimal, or fexagenary, is that which 
proceeds by fixties ; or the doétrine of fexagefimal fra€tions; 
fuppofed to have been invented by Ptolemy, in the fecond 
century. In this notation the integral numbers from 1 to 
59 were expreffed in the common way ; then fixty was 
called a /exagena prima, and marked I’; twice fixty, or 120, 
II’; and fo on to 59 times 60, or 3540, which is LIX’. 
Sixty times fixty, or 3600, was called /exagena /ecunda, and 
marked with two dafhes, I’; twice 3600, 11”; and ten 
times 3600, X”, &c. -And in this way the notation was 
continued. But if a number lefs than fixty was joined with 
any of the fexagelimal integers, their proper expreffion was 
annexed without the dah; e. gr. four times 60 and 25 is 
IV’XXV ; the fam of twice 60, ten times 3600, and 15, is 
X"IVXV, &c. So nearly did the inventor of this method 
approach to the Arabic notation : inftead of /exagefimal pro- 
greffion, he had ouly to fubftitute decimal; to make the 
figns of numbers from 1 to 9 fimple charaéters, and to in- 
troduce a character which fignifies nothing by itfelf fervirg 
only to fill up places. The /exagene integrorum were foon 
laid afide, after the introdu€tion of the Arabic notation ; 
but the f2xagefimal fractions continued till the invention of 
decimals ; and are full ufed in the fubdivifions of circular 
arcs and angles. 

Sam. Reyher has invented a kind of fexagenal rods, in 
imitation of Napier’s bones, by means whereof the fexa- 
genary arithmetic is eafily performed. 

Aritametic, /pecious, is that which gives the calculus of 
quantities ; ufing letters of the alphabet inttead of figures, 
to denote the quantities ; and coincides with what we ufuaily 
call algebra, or literal arithmetic. 

Dr. Wallis has joined the numeral with the literal calculus ; 
and by means of it demonftrated the rules for fraétions, pro- 
portions, extraGtion of roots, &c. a compendium of which 
is given by Dr. Wells, under the title of Elementa Arith- 
metice, an. 1698S. 

Aritumertic, tabular, is that in which the operations of 
multiplication, divifion, &c. are performed by tables cal- 
culated for that purpofe ; fuch as thofe of Herwart ab 
Hohenburg, called ‘ the univerfal table of proflapherefes,” 
publifhed in 16ro ; and Hutton’s tables of powers and pro- 
duéts, publifhed by order of the commiffioners of longitude, 
in 1781. 

ARITHMETIC, fefradic, is that in which only the figures 
I, 2, 3, and o, are ufed. We have a treatife of this arith- 
metic, by Erhard Weigel; but both this and binary arith- 
metic, are little better than curiofities, efpecially with regard 
to practice ; inafmuch as the numbers may be much more 
compendioufly expreflzd by decadal arithmetic, or the com- 
mon decuple feale, than by either of them. 

ARITHMETIC, vulgar, is that converfant about integer 
and vulgar fractions. : 
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AnitaMeETi¢, univerfal, the name given by fir Ifaae 
Newton to the feience of algebra. See Aucrsra. 

ARITHMETICAL, denotes fomething relating to, or 
performed after the manner of, arithmetic. 

ARITHMETICAL complement of a logarithm, is what the 
logarithm wants of 10.0000000, ‘Thus the arithmetical 
complement of 7.1079054, is 2.8920946, and it is found by 
fubtraéting each figure but the lalt trom g, and that from 10. 

It is often ufed in trigonometrical calculations, when 
radius or 10.0000000 is the firlt term, to fave the labour of 
fubtraGtion. It is diftinguifhed by placing a point before, 
and another after the index ; thus, .2.8920946. ; 

ArITHMETICAL divifionof the odave, in Mujic, isthat which 

a 
8) 
divides it into two portions: as A, when the middle term is a 
fourth to the bafe or loweft found, and which in the eccle- 
fiaitical modes conflitutes thofe that are termed p/aga/. The 
d 


A 
harmonic divifion conktitutes the authentic modes, a8 D; whea 
the middle term is a fifth to the loweft. From thefe two 
divifions of the oGave all tones or modes of the church 
were regulated in the following manner: 
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Authentic modes, Plagal modes. 

The firft of thefe divifions confifts of fifths and fourths ; 
the fecond of fourths and fifths. 

Thefe divifions ftill exift in Canto fermo, or plain chant ; 
though they have been long abandoned in fecular mufic. It 
is neceflary, however, to know them, as they ftill ferve to 
regulate the anfwer to figures. See Division in Mujic, 
Ficure, and Mone. 

ARITHMETICAL inffruments, or machines. 
MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 

ARITHMETICAL medium or mean. 

ARITHMETICAL progre/fion. 

ARITHMETICAL proportion. See PROPORTION. 

ARITHMETICAL ratio. See Ratio. 

ArITHMETICAL /cales, a name given by M. Baffon, in 
the Mem. d’Acad. of 1741, to different progreflions of 
numbers adapted to arithmetical computations. Befides 
the common decuple fcale, confifting of ten numbers, others 
have been devifed, fuch as the binary, tetra¢iic, &e. con- 
filting of a different number of characters. M. Buffon lays 
down a concife and fimple method, which ferves to fhew at 
once how to write down any given number in any feale 
whatever; and he alfo makes feveral obfervations on the 
different {eales that have been propofed. It is evident that 
any fcale of numbers, containing fewer or more than ten, 
would have both its advantages and inconveniences. Ina 
fcale of fewer and lower numbers, a given number would 
require more places of figures for denoting’ or exprefling it 5 
but multiplication and divifion would be more eafily per- 
formed, as it is more eafy to ufe the fmaller numbers 2, 3, 45 
than the larger ones 7, 8, 9: but in a {eale afcending be- 
yond 10, or containing more than io charaéters, any given 
number might be expreffed by fewer of them, and yet the 
arithmetical calculations would be more difficult, on account 
of the larger numbers 11, 12, 13, &c. Hence it may be 
coneluded, upon the whole, that the decuple fcale is a con- 
venient medium between the two extremes, as the numbers 
which it comprehends, are neither too {mall nor too large. 
The duodecimal feale, comprehending 12 charaéers, would 
exprefs all numbers in a more compendious manner pi 
= 5 the 


See Instru- 


See Mepium. 
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the decimal fcale ; and yet no fingle chara&er would repre- 
fent a number too large for ordinary computations. Ac- 
cordingly the multiplication table is now made to extend to 
12 numbers inflead of 10, and the mode of multiplying 
and dividing by 11 and 12, is as eafily acquired as that by 
8, 9, or ro. Befides, the number 12 has this advantage, that 
it admits of more fubmultiples than 10, and therefore there 
would be fewer expreflions of interminate fraCtions in this feale 
than inthe decimal one ; and hence it has been fuggefted that 
the duodecimal feale would be preferable to any other. 
ARITHMETICAL Triangle. See TRIANGLE. 
ARITHMOMANCY, compounded of aeiSpos, num- 
ber, and povisa, divination, a kind of divinaton, or me- 
thod of foretelling future events by meats of numbers. 
Delrio diftinguithes two forts of it ; one ufed by the Greeks, 
who from the number and value of the Jetters contained in 
the names, e. g. of two combatants, inferred, that the 
perfon whofe name confifted of thofe that were moft nu- 
merous and of greateft value, would be victorious ; and thus 
they concluded, it is faid, that HeG@or fhould have been 
vanquifhed by Achilles; the other was that of the Chal- 
dans, who divided their alphabet into three decades, and 
changing into numeral letters the letters of the names of 
thofe who confulted them, they referred each number to 
fome planet, and in this manner formed their prefages. 
The Platonifts and Pythagoreans were addifted the Arith- 
momancy. The gematria, which makes the firft {pecies of 
the Jewifh Cabbala, is afort of Arithmomancy. See Ge- 
MATRIA, and CaBBALA. 
ARITIUM, in Ancient Geography, a town of Spain, in 
Lufitania, fituate upon the Tagus, north-ealt of Olifipo. 
» ARITZAR, in Geography, a town of European Tur- 
key, in the province of Bulgaria, ten miles fouth of Viddin. 
ARIVATES, in Ancient Geography, a people placed by 
Pliny in Pannonia. 
. ARIUS, in Biography, founder of the fe& called Arians, 
in the beginning of the fourth century, was, according to 
Epiphanius, a native of Lybia; but, according to Photius, 
of Alexandria. In early life he was probably of the fchool 
of Lucian, bifhop of Antioch, who favoured the opinions 
of Paul of Samofata ; for Arius, in a letter to Eufebius of 
Nicomedia, calls him a Colluciamift; whence Cave and others 
have inferred that they were fellow-difciples of Lucian. 
He was appointed deacon by Peter, bifhop of Alexandria, 
and afterwards excommunicated, becaufe he difapp-oved of 
the bifhop’s treatment of Meletius and his adherents. Af- 
ter the martyrdom of Peter, he was re-admitted by 
Achillas, the next bifhop, to the office of deacon, and 
alfo ordained prefbyter. At this time he was much ap- 
proved by Alexander, the fucceffor of Achiilas, and he 
was not only prefbyter, but officiated in one of the 
churches of Alexandria. About the year 315, the contelt 
commenced between Arius and Alexander, of which as to 
its rife, progrefs, and confequences, an account is given 
under the article Arrans. In the year 320, he was ex- 
communicated from the church, and expelled the eity by 
a council convened by Alexader, upon which he withdrew 
into Palettine, where he formed a ftrong party of perfons 
who favoured him and his caufe. Whiltt he complained in 
a letter to Eufebius of Nicomedia, of the perfecution he 
fuffered for the fake of the truth, he derived encourage- 
ment from the number and rank of thofe who were attach- 
ed to his opinions and interefts ; among whom were feveral 
prefbyters and bifhops. The breach between him and Alex- 
ander was thus gradually widened, and parties were form- 
ed, who became inveterate and invincible in their oppofition 
to cach other. This mutual altercation proceeded to fuch 
an extreme, that it furnithed a {ubject of fatirical exhibition 
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in the public theatres, The emperor Conftantine, in this 
ftage of the difpute, interpofed with the belt intention to 
produce mutual reconciliation. But his efforts, as a media- 
tor, were altogether ineffectual; and he himlelf was at 
length induced, by the interference of ardent and bigotted 
ecclefiaftics, probably againft his judgment and difpotition, 
to take an anthoritative and aétive part. with a view of ter- 
minating a controverfy which had refilted the milder methods 
of perfuafion and remonftrance. For this purpofe, he 1m- 
prudently convened the council of Nice, in order to de- 
cide whether the Logos, or only begotten Son, was of the 
fame {ubftance with the Father ; and thus, inftead of termi- 
nating, he perpetuated the diffenfions of the church, and 
divided the whole Chriftian world into ‘* Homoufians’” and 
«* Homoioufians.”? This council having decided that Chrilt is 
confubftantial with the Father, the do@rine of Arius was of 
courfe condemned, and the prefbyter himfelf, who was then 
at Nicewaiting itsdetermination, was banifhed by Conflantine 
into a remote province of Illyricum. By an edict of the 
fame emperor, he and his adherents were ftigmatized with 
the opprobrious name of Porphyrians, his books were or- 
deredto be burnt, and thofe who concealed any of them 
were to be put to death. Ina little while, the emperor, 
who feems to have naturally poffeffed a candid and benevo~ 
lent mind, relented, and his condu&t towards Arius under- 
went a total change. Eufebius of Nicomedia, it is faid, 
by means of a prefbyter who enjoyed the confidence of 
Conftantia, the emperor’s fitter, gained over that lady to the 
intercft of Arius. In her laf ficknefs, fhe recommended 
to the favour of the emperor this prefbyter, by whom he 
was perfuaded to believe, that the faith and condu& of 
Arius had been mifreprefented by his enemies. Upon this. 
Conftantine recalled him from banifhment; and having re- 
ceived a fatisfa@ory confeffion of faith, in which he pro 
feffed his belief, that the Son was beggotten of the Father 
before all ages,” but without any acknowledgment of con- 
fubftantiality, recommended to the bifhops affembled in 
council at Jerufalem, A. D. 355, to re-admit him into the 
communion of the church. The bifhops, who are fuppofed. 
to have been concealed Arians, readily complied, and re- 
commended Arius to a cordial reception among other 
churches. Attempts were made for reftoring him to the 
church of Alexandria, but they were ineffeGual, on account 
of the refiltance of Athanalius, who had fucceeded Alex- 
ander in that fee. A day was appointed, by the exprefs, 
command of the emperor, for his re-admiffion into the 
church, at Conftantinople ; but on that very day, A. D. 
336, as it is faid, Arius walking in the city, and retiring to 
obey a fudden call of nature, he difcharged his entrails and. 
died on the fpot. The ftory of his death is related 
both by the hiltorian Socrates (I. i. c. 25. 0.38. Ep. ad 
Serap.) and Athanafius, but with cireumftances which very 
much invalidate its credibility. The learned editor of Mofheim 
admits the teltimonies of Socrates, Sozomen, Athanatius, 
and others, with refpeét to the manner of his death, as un- 
exceptionable. ‘The caufes of it, however, have furnihed 
much matter of difpute. The ancient writers, who con- 
fidered this event as a judgment of heaven, mivaculoufly” 
procured by the prayers oft ‘e juft, to punifh the impiety 
of Arius, will find little credit in our times, among fuch 
as have ftudied with attention and impartiality the hiltory of 
Arianifm. “ After having confidered this matter with the 
utmolt care,’ fays the writer above mentioned, ‘¢ it appears 
to be extremely probable, that this unhappy man was a 
victim to the refentment of his enemies, and was deftroyed 
by poifon, or fome fuch violent method.” He adds ; ** a blind 
and fanatical zeal for certain fy{tems of faith has, in all ages, 
produced {uch horrible aéts of cruelty and injultice.”” ae 
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The talents and learaing of Arius have been generally 
allowed; but his difpofition and charaéter have been more 
variouily reprefented by writers of different parties, ‘l'o 
this parpofe we fhall fubjoin an extraét from the account 
piven of him by the candid and impartial Lardner.  Arivs 
was very tall, grave and ferious, yet affable and courteous, 
With good natural parts, and no inconfiderable fhare of fe- 
cular learning of all forts, he was particularly diltinguithed 
by his {kill in logic, or the art of difputing. He had at 
leat the outward. appeafance of picty. In (hort, he is re+ 
prefented as a man exceedingly well qualified to form a 
party, and carry on any enterprize he fhonld engage in. So 
far as I recolle@, bis condu& was unblameable ; excepting 
what relates to his zeal for maintaining his fuppofed errors ; 
and that he is charged with diffembling his real fentiments 
vpon fome occafions, in thofe difficult circumftances to 
which he was reduced by the prevailing power of his adver- 
faries.? “ IT may add here,’ continues the fame author, 
*« that he writes with much fpirit, and a full affurance of 
the truth of his opivions ; particularly in his letter to Eufe- 
bins of Nicomedta, whom he Riles orthodox ; and he tells 
that bithop, that he and his friends were unjultly perfecuted 
by Alexander for the truth’s fake, which conquers all things ; 
that all the bifhops of the Eait in general had been anathema- 
tized by Alexander, except Philogoaius, Hellanicus, and 
Macarius, whom he calls ignorant heretics. As for himfelf, 
he was not able to endure their impious dofirine; nor would 
he ever receive it, though he were to fuffer a thoufand 
deaths from thofe heretics.” One of his biographers fays 
(Gen. Biog.), that “for aught that appears upon the face 
of his ftory, it may be confidently aflerted, that his morals 
were untainted, and his piety fincere. The incidents of 
his life afford a ftrong prefumption, that he poffeffed a 
genuine love of truth, and adhered to what he judged to 
be its caufe with firm integrity. Had his party prevailed 
during his life, there can be no doubt, that after his death 
his name would have been recorded among the faints ; 
having had the misfortune to be regiftered by the church 
which called itfelf orthodox, amoug heretics, he can only 
be found by pofterity ia the humbler lift of honeft men.”’ 

The works of Arius do not appear to have been volumi- 
nous; though it is probable, that he wrote many letters. 
We have till extant his epiftle to Eufebius of Nicomedia, 
(Ap. Epiph. Her. 69.); and another to Alexander, bifhop 
of Alexandria (Theod. 1. i. c. 5, 7, 8.). He alfo wrote 
feveral little poems, fitted for the ufe of common people, 
with a view of promoting his peculiar opinions. A book 
called © Thalia,’ but whether it was written in profe or 
verfe, or partly in the one form and partly in the other, is 
not certain, is mentioned by Socrates (H. E.1. i. c. 9.) 
and Sozomen (H. E. 1. i. c. 21.), and cenfured as wanton 
and diffolute. It was condemned, as they fay, by the coun- 
cil of Nice. Athanafius (De Sent. Dion. n. vi. p. 247.) 
quotes its feveral times, and is fuppofed to have read it; 
he fpeaks of its effeminacy and buffoonery. It muft be owned, 
however, that this is the teltimony of enemies, and that 
other writers probably took their character of it from Atha- 
_ nafius. Tillemont alfo imagines, that Arius alfo publifhed 
fome work againtt the heath= 3 in defence of the Chriftian 
religion. Socr. Hutt. |. i. Sozo¥f. 1. i. Cave, Hitt. Lit. vol. i. 
p- 174. Lardner’s Works, vol. iv. p. 1o6—110. Mofheim’s 
Eccl. Hitt. vol. 1. p. 412—418. Gen. Dic. Gibbon’s Hift. 
vol. iii. p- 328—348. 

ARJUZANX, in Geography, atown of France, in the 
department of Landes, and chief place of a cantoa in the 
diftriG of Mont-de-Marfan, eleven miles north of Tartas. The 
placé contains 559, andthe canton 5235 inhabitants: the 
territory includes 4624 kiliometres and 12 communes. 


ARIZA, a town of Spain, in Arragon, feated on the — 


Xalon, eight leagues above Calataiud. 
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ARK, or Arc, areus in Geometry, Aftronomy, &e. See 


Arcu. 

Arn, Arca, in the Scripture Language, denotes a kind of 
floating veilel built by Noah, for the prefervation of feveral 
fpecies of animals from the deluge. 

The Hebrew word, by which the ark is expreffed, is 
MM, or MAM thebath, or thibath, the conftruéive 
form of 3%, which is evidently the Greek 66»; and fo 
the LXX render the word in Exod. ii. 3. where only 
it again oceurs. Here they render it x:SaJ2. Jofephus 220+ 
raxey and the Vulgate arcam, fignifying an ark, coffer, or 
cheft. Although the ark of Noah ve Bove in fome re- | 
fpects, the purpofe of a fhip, it is not fo certain that it was 
of the fame form and fhape. It has been inconclufively 
argued by Michaelis and fome others, that if its form had 
not been like that of a fhip, it could not have refifted the 
force of the waves ; becaufe it was not intended to be con- 
du&ed, like a fhip, from one place to another, but merely 
* to float on the furface of the waters.”? Gen: vii. 17.) It 
appears to have had neither helm, nor mait, nor oars: but 
was merely a bulky capacious veffel, light enough to be 
raifed aloft with ail its contents, by the gradual mfe of the 
deluge. Its fhape, therefore, was of little: importance > 
more efpecially as it feems to have been the purpofe of pro- 
vidence, in this whole tranfaétion, to fignify to thofe who! 
were faved, as well as to their lateft polterity, that their 
prefervation was not in any degree effected by hu:nan means.’ 
The ark in which Mofes was expofed, was a veflel of the’ 
fame nature, and bears the fame name; and fome have 
thought that both were of the fame materials. With re- 
fpe& to the etymology of the Hebrew word, the moft ra- 
tional feems to be that of Clodius, who derives it from the 
Arabic word JNM, collegit, from which is formed F}QM> 
or FIM, denoting a place in which things are collected. 
Forfter (De Byffo Antiquorum) deduces it from two. 
Egyptian words, thoi, a /ip, and bai, a palm-tree branch 3 
and fuch fhips are {till to be feen not only in Egypt, but in — 
India and other countries; particularly in fome ifles of the. 
Pacific ocean. ; i. 

The ark has afforded to the critics and naturalifts feveral 
points of curious inquiry relating to its form, capacity,’ 
materials, time of building, place of refting after the flood, 
&e. 

Noah is computed to have been ore hundred years in 
building the ark, viz. from the year of the world 1555, to 
the flood, which happened in the year 1656; at lealt this 
is the common opinion of the fathers, oriental authors, 
and other learned perfons ; and to this purpofe they allege, 
that Noah is faid to be five hundred years old before any 
mention is made of the ark. Origen, lib. iv. contra Celf. 
St. Auttin, de Civit. Dei, lib. xv..c. 27. and contra Fanf- 
tum, lib. xi. c. 18. and in his Queit. 5. and 23. on Gen.) 
Rupert, lib. iv. in Gen, xx. affert as much; and are fol- 
lowed by Szlian, Torniel, Spondeus, Pelletier, &c. hs 

Yet Berofus affirms, that Noah only beganto build the 
ark feventy-eight years before the flood: Solomon Jarchi, - 
on the other hand, will have it to have been an hundred 
and twenty years in building, Tanchuma fifty-two, and the 
Mahometans only two years. See the texts, Gen. vie 
&e. hohe BE 
Several interpreters of the facred’ writings infer from the’ 
words of St Peter (1 Ep. iii. 20.), * thelorg-fuffermg of 
God waited in the days of Noah, while the ark was pre~ 
paring,” that Noah was employed in building the ark 
during the whole time of forbearance, which ~was 120" 
years; but others think the time much fhorter, becaufe’ . 
Noah’s three fons, the eldeft of whom was born in his’ 
50oth year, are not only mentioned before the direGions 
given for the ark, but they and their wives are ordered, in 
thofe dire@tions to he taken into the ark; a circumitance 
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which feems to imply that they were then married. Some, 

in order to evade this difficulty, have faid that when Noah 
is declared (Gen. v. 32.) to have begotten Shem, Ham, and 
Japheth, at the age of 500 years, it fhould be tranflated, 
** he had begotten,” inftead of “ he begat.” F. Fournier, 
in his Hydrography, adopts the opinion of the fathers ; 
noting that the hands employed in it were only Noah and 
his three fons. To this purpofe he alleges the inftance of 
Archias of Corinth, who, with the help of three hundred 
workmen, built Hiero’s great fhip in one year. Add, that 
Noah’s eldeft fon was not born till about the time when the 
ark was begun, and the younger after: fo that it was a long 
time before they could do their father any fervice. Upon 
the whole it may be obferved that there is no fuch connec- 
tion or exaét order of time in the whole narration as to efta- 
blith any of thefe conjeGtures. But it is certain, that fo 
large a building, and the previous preparations, could not 
have been the work of a few years. 

The wood whereof the ark was built, is called in {cripture 
“D3 MV, ete gopher, gopher wood: and in the LXX. 
Suan rerpxyavx, /quare timbers. Onkelos and Jonathan ren- 
der gopher by DNA, kedros, cedar: St. Jerom, in the 
Vulgate, by Jigna levigaia, planed wood ; and elfewhere, 
igna bituminata, q-d. pitched wood, which is adopted by 
Delgado, a learned London Jew. Kimchi tranflates it 
‘wood moft proper to float ;’? Vatable, “lizht wood,”’ which 
fwims in the water without corrupting; Junius Tremellius, 
and Buxtorf, a kind of“ cedar,” by the Greeks called x:d2:- 
azin; Avenarius and Muntter, “ pine;’”? Fuller and Bochart, 
s¢ cyprefs,”’ and the “‘ ebony-tree ;”” others, “ fir ;’”? Caftalio, 
“turpentine,” &c. Pelletier prefers the opinion of thofe 
who hold the ark made of cedar: his reafons are, the incor- 
ruptibility of that wood ; the great plenty thereof in Afia, 
whence Herodotus and Theophrattus relate, that the kings 
of Egypt and Syria built whole fleets of it in lieu of deal; 
and the common tradition throughout the Eaft imports, 
that the ark is preferved entire to this day on mount 
Ararat. The Mahometans explain it by the word “* Sag,” 
or the Indian plane-tree. To thefe various conjeGtures may 
be added that of Dr. Geddes (Crit. Rem. vol. i. p. 67.), 
who apprehends, that the Syriac tranflator has given the 
true meaniug in the word Npry, rendered in the polyglot 
by the Latin word vimen, fignifying in general a twig, 
rod, or wicker of any kind. In Arabic the fame word 
figmifies a cheft, coffer, or bafket made of twigs, particu- 
larly of palm-tree leaves. And, indeed, all the firft vef- 
fels of capacity, whether coffer, ark, or fhip, feem to have 
been compofed of the fame materials. The fhip or ark of 
Noah, fays this writer, was a large coffer formed of twigs, 
like bafket work, and covered over with bitumen, both 
within and without, to keep out the water. Whether 
thofe twigs were of ofier, or palm-tree, or hazel, or poplar, 
or birch, or juniper, or any other kind of vimineous wood, 
he does not prefume abfolutely to determine ; but he thinks 
it muft have been the ofier, which, as we learn from Colu- 
mella, was confidered as the principal of the wicker kind. 
It is certain, that boats, bafkets, and fhips, were originally 
made of fuch twigs, and particularly of ofier; and even 
thofe, which were externally covered with fkins, had other 
ribs at leaft of that wood, on account of its pliability. See 
Herodotus (Clio) ; or Niebuhr’s Arabia, vol. ii. p. 175- 

The figure of the ark was that of an oblong fquare or 
parallelepiped, with a fiat bottom, and it was gradually con- 
tracted at the top, in the form of a floping roof ; and this roof 
rofe in the middle a whole cubit higher than its extremities. 
This flope was fufficient, when covered with bitumen, to 
let pe peat pals eafily off the deck. This veflel was, 
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without doubt, fo contrived as to admit air and light, 
though the particular conftru€tion of the air-vents or win- 
dows be not mentioned. Bryant (Anal. Anc. Myth. vol. it. 
p. 195.) fuggelts, that it was fo clofed up and faftened, 
that the perfons within it were configned to darknefs ; hav- 
ing no light but what they received from lamps and torches. 
They could not therefore have been witneffes to the general 
calamity of mankind ; nor fee the mighty eruption of the 
waters, nor the turbulence of the feas. Some, with this 
writer, have fuppofed that they had one window above a 
cubit in diameter ; but others have thought that the term 
“My refers to the floping roof, and that the windows are 
not particularly mentioned. 

The ark, whatever were the materials of which it con- 
fited, was pitched over, or coated with bitumen, fuch as 
fome have fuppofed to be ufed in building the tower of 
Babel; and it has been obferved, that the bitumen judai- 
cum, or afphaltus, was the moft proper of ail fubftances 
for this purpofe. At firft, it was foit, vifcous, and plia- 
ble, and might be thruft into every chaim and crevice with 
the greateft eafe; but it would foon acquire a tenacity and 
hardnefs fuperior to thofe of our pitch. A coat of it fpread 
over both the infide and outfide of an ark, even of wicker 
work, would render it perfeétly water-proof and impene- 
trable ; and the longer it was kept in the water, the harder 
and ftronger it would grow. The Arabs ftill ufe it in 
covering their veflels; and mixed with a tenth part of com- 
mon pitch, it is called ‘* piffafphaltus,”” and has been em- 
ployed to the fame purpofe in our days by M. de la Sablo- 
niere at L?Orient. Berofus fays, that the people of Ar- 
menia, where it was fuppofed that the ark refted, fcraped 
off the afphaltus, and ufed it as a charm; and Abydenus 
informs us, that fmall pieces of the wood were carried 
about by way of amulet. 

Ais to the place where the ark was built, there have been 
different opinions: fome have fuppofed that it was built in 
Paleftine, and that Noah planted the cedars, of which it is 
faid to be made, on the plains of Sodom; others imagine 
that it was built on mount Caucafus, on the confines of 
India ; and others refer it to China, where Noah was fup- 
pofed to have lived before the flood; but it was probably 
conftruéted not far from mount Ararat, where it refted, as 
it was not of a form which would allow of its bemg 
driven to a great diftance. It is therefore moft reafonable 
to imagine, that it was built in Chaldza, in the territories 
of Babylon, where, it is faid, there was fo great a quan- 
tity of cyprefs in the groves and gardens in the time of 
Alexander, that he conftruéted a whole fieet of it for want 
of other timber; and this conjeture is confirmed by the 
Chaldzan tradition which makes Xifuthrus, the Noah of 
Berofus, fail from that country. 

The dimenfions of the ark, as delivered by Mofes, are 
three hundred cubits in length, fifty in breadth, and thirty 
in height; which, compared with the great number of 
things it was to contain, feem ta many to have been too 
{canty : and hence an argument has been drawn againft the 
authority of the relation. Apelles, one of Marcion’s difci- 
ples, objeéted to it, and Celfus ridiculed it, calling it uSs- 
‘lov arroxclor, the abjurd ark. ‘To folve this difficulty, many, 
both of the ancient fathers and later critics, have beer 
very much perplexed. Origen, St. Augultine, and others 
maintain, that by the cubit here fpoken of, we are to un- 
deritand the Egyptian geometrical cubit, equal, according 
to them, to fix vulgar cubits, or nine feet. But the truth 
is, it does not appear there ever was any fuch meafure as a 
geometrical cubit either among Egyptians or Jews.—Others, 
as fir W. Raleigh, account for it by afferting the flature of 
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mankind in the firlt ages to have been much greater than in 
our days ; and confequently the cubit, which is taken for a 
part of the human body, proportionably larger. But this 
does not avail, fince the fame reafon will infer an equal aug- 
mentation of the fize of other animals. Others fuppofe the 
facred cubit to be that here fpoken of, which was a hand’s 
breadth longer than the civil one: but this only affords a 
fmal] fupply ; befide, the facred cubit does not appear to 
have been ever ufed, except in facred edifices, as the tem- 
le and tabernacle. 

This difficulty is much better folved by Buteo and Kir- 
cher, who, fuppofing the common cubit a foot and a half, 
prove geometrically that the ark was abundantly fufficient 
for all the animals fuppofed to be lodged therein. The 
capacity of the ark will be doubled, if we admit with 
Cumberland, &c. that the Jewith cubit was 21.888 inches. 
According to this meafure, it muft have been 54.72 Eng- 
lifh feet long, 91.2 broad, and 54.72 high; and its folid 
contents 2,730,781.9008 feet. Snellius computes the ark 
to have been about half an acre in area. Cuneus and 
others have alfo calculated the capacity of the ark.—Dr. 
Arbuthnot computes it to have been $1,062 tuns.—Father 
Lamy fays, that it was an hundred and ten feet longer 
than the church of St. Mary at Paris, and fixty-four feet 
narrower; to which his Englifh tranflator adds, that it 
mutt have been longer than St. Paul’s church in London, 
from weit to eaft, broader than that church is high in the 
infide, and about fifty-four feet in height, of our meafure. 

The things contained in the ark were, befide eight per- 
fons of Noah’s family, one pair of every fpecies of un- 
clean animals, and feven pair of every fpecies of clean 
animals, with provifions for them all, during the whole 
year.—The former appears, at firft view almoft infinite ; 
but if we come to a calculation, the number of fpeciefes of 
animals will be found much fmaller than is generally ima- 
gined ; out of which, in this cafe, are to be exempted 
fuch animals as can live in the water; and bifhop Wilkins 
imagines, that only feventy-two of the quadruped kind 
needed a place in the ark. Mr. Kirwan (Irifh Tranf. 
vol. vi. p. 291.) with a view of folving the objection arif- 
ing from the difficulty of colle&ting or finding all the va- 
rious fpecics of animals now known, fome of which can 
only exiit in the hotteft, and others only in the coldeft 
climates, apprehends that no others were colle&ted in the 
’ ark befides thofe that were moft neceflary for the ule of 
man, and thofe only of the graminivorous or granivorous 
claffes. At this early period, ravenous animals were not 
only unneceflary, but would have been even deftrudtive to 
thofe which had juft obtained exiftence, and probably 
not in great numbers: they only became neceffary, when 
the granivorous had multiplied to fuch-a degree that 
their carcafes would have fpread infetion. Hence, he fays, 
they appear to have been of pofterior creation ; and thus he 
alfo accounts for the exiftence of thofe that are peculiar to 
America and the torrid and frigid zones. Such is the fingu- 
lar hypothefis of this ingenious naturalitt. 

The ark appears to have been divided into three ftories ; 
and it is agreed on, as moit probable, that the loweit flory 
was deftined for the beafts, the middle for the food, ard 
the upper for the birds, with Noah and his family; each 
ftory being fubdivided into different apartments, ftalls, &c. 
Though Jofephus, Philo, and other commentators add a 
kind of fourth ftory under all the reft; being, as it were, 
the hold of the veffel, to contain the ballaft, and receive 
the filth and feces of fo many animals. 

Drexelius makes three hundred apartments; father Four- 
nicer, three hundred and thirty-three; the anonymous au- 


thor of the Queftions on Genefis, four hundred; Buteo, 
‘Temporarius, Arius Montanus, Wilkins, Lamy, and others, 
fuppofe as many partitions as there were different forts of 
animals.—Pelletier only makes feventy-two, viz. thirty-fx 
for the birds, and as many for the beafls: his reafon is, 
that if we fuppofe a greater number, as three hundred 
and thirty-three, or four hundred, each of the eight per- 
fons in the ark mult have had thirty-feven, forty-one, or 
fifty ftalls to attend and cleanfe daily, which he thinks im- 
poflible. But there is not much in this; to diminifh the 
number of {ftalls, without a dimunition of the animals, is 
vain; it being perhaps more difficult to take care of three 
hundred animals in feventy-two flalls, than in three hun- 
dred. Buteo computes, that all the animals contained in 
the ark could not be equal to five hundred horfes ; he even 
reduces the whole to fifty-fix pair of oxen, Father Lamy 
enlarges it to fixty-four pair, or an hundred and twenty- 
eight oxen; fo that fuppofing one ox equal to two horfes, 
if the ark had room for two hundred and fifty-fix horfes, 
there mult have been room for all the animals. And the 
fame authors demonflrate, that one floor of it would fuffice 
for five hundred horfes, allowing nine {quare feet to a horfe. 

As to the food on the fecond ftory, it is obferved by 
Buteo, from Columella, that thirty or forty pounds of hay 
ordinarily fuffice an ox for a day ; and that a folid cubit of 
hay, as ufually preffed down in our hay-racks, weighs 
about forty pounds; fo that a fquare cubit of hay is more 
than enough for one ox one day. Now it appears that the 
fecond ftory contained 150,000 folid cubits; which, di- 
vided between two hundred and fix oxen, will afford each 
more hay by two-thirds than he can eat in a year. 

Bifhop Wilkins computes all the carnivorous animals 
equivalent, as to the bulk of their bodies, and their food, 
to twenty-feven wolves ; and all the reft to two hundred and 
eighty beeves. For the former he allows the fuftenance of 
1825 fheep, and for the latter 109,500 cubits of hay: all 
which will be eafily contained in the two firlt ftories, and 
much room to fpare. As to the third ftory, no body doubts 
its being fufficient for the fowls, with Noah and his fons 
and daughters. 

Upon the whole, the learned bifhop remarks, that of the 
two, it appears more difficult to affizn a number ard bulk 
of neceflary things to anfwer the capacity of the ark, than 
to find fufficient room for the feveral fpecies of animals al- 
ready known to have been there.—This he attributes to the 
imperfeGtion of our lilts of animals, efpecially thofe of the 
unknown parts of the earth; adding, that the molt expert 
mathematician at this day could not affign the proportions 
of a veffel better accommodated to the purpofe than is here 


-done ; and hence finally concludes, that “ the capacity of the 


ark, which had been made an obje¢tion againft {cripture, ought 
to be eiteemed a confirmation of its divine authority ; fince, 1 
thofe rude ages, men being lefs-verfed in arts and philofo- 
phy, were more obnoxious to vulgar prejudices than now ; 
fo that had it been a human invention, it would have been 
contrived according to thofe wild apprehenfions which arife 
from a confufed and general view of things, as much too 
big, as it has been reprefented too little.” If we fuppofe that 
many animals would probably become torpid during the cold of 
the deluge, or confume little food whilft they were confined 
in a ftate of darknefs, the means of fuftenance laid up in 
ftore for them would be thus diminifhzd. Befides, it would 
be fufficient to preferve the eggs of thofe animals that are 
oviparous ; and many of them would be lodged in the earth 
with the feeds of plants, kernels of fruits, &c.; and thus 
the labour attending fuch as were preferved in the ark would 
be Icffened ; and room would be obtained -for difpofing a 
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yariety of inftruments and. utenfils which would be wanted 
immediately or foon after the deluge had fublided. So that, 
all circumltances confidered, the capacity of the ark might 
be found fully adequate to all the purpofes of its conftruétion, 
and for preferving an ample fupply of every thing that 
would be neceflary tor railing a new ftock of animals and 
vegetables, after the deluge had fubfided. 

Thofe who have objected to the Mofaic hiftory of the 
deluge, ought candidly to confider the feveral particulars 
that have been above ftated; and they ought alfo to re- 
colle&t, that the feveral varieties and fpeciefes of both 
plants and brute animals, which differ from each other by 
fmall degrees, feem to be multiplied every day by the vicif- 
fitudes of climatcs, culture, food, mixture, &c. On the 
fuppofition of an univerfal deluge, which is confirmed by 
the general hiftory of the world, and by a variety of exitt- 
ing facts and monuments, fuch a ftructure as the ark, 
for the prefervation and fuftenance of various animals, 
feems to have been abfolutely neceflary; for as we can 
trace up the firlt imperfect rudiments of the art of fhipping 
amongit the Greeks, there could be no fhipping before the 
flood ; and, confequently, no animals could have been faved. 
Nay, it is highly improbable that even men and domettic 
animals could be faved, not to mention wild beatts, ferpents, 
&e. though we fhould fuppofe, that the antediluvians had 
fhipping, unlefs we fuppofe alfo, that they had a divine 
intimation and directions about it, fuch as Mofes relates ; 
but this would be to give up the caufe of infidelity. 
Hartley’s Obf. on Man, p. 372. Dr. Bryant (Anal. Anc. 
Myth. vol. ii. p. 213, &c.) has colle€ted a variety of an- 
cient hiftorical relations, which fhew that fome records 
concerning the ark had been preferved among moft nations 
of the world, and the general fyftem of Gentile mythology. 
Abydenus, with whom ali the eaftern writers concur, informs 
us that the place of defcent from the ark was Armenia ; 
and that its remains had been preferved for along time. 
Plutarch (De Solert. Anim. Oper. vol.ii. p. 968.) men- 
tions the Noachic dove, and its being fent out of the ark. 
Lucian (De Dea Syria. vol. ii. p. 882.) fpeaks of Deuca- 
lion’s going forth from the ark, and railing an altar to 
God. The priefts of Ammonia had a cuftom, at particular 
feafons, of carrying in proceffion a boat, in which was an 
oracular fhrine, held in great veneration: and this cuftom 
of carrying the deity in an ark or boat, was in-ufe alfo 
among the Egyptians. Bifhop Pococke has preferved three 
fpecimens of ancient fculpture, in which this ceremony is 
difplayed. They were very ancient, and found by him in 
Upper Egypt. Vid. Diod. Sicul. 1. xvii. p. 528. Pococke’s 
Works, vol. i. p.252. The fhip of Ifis referred to the 
Ark, and its name “ Baris,’?? was that of the mountain 
correfponding to Ararat in Armenia. Bryant finds refer 
ence to the ark in the temples of the ferpent-worhip, 
called ** Dracontia 3”? and alfo in that of Sefoftris, fafhioned 
after the model of the ark, in commemoration of which it 
was built, and confecrated to Ofiris at Theba; and he 
conjeGtures, that the city, faid to be one of the moft ancient 
~ ain Egypt, as well as the province, was denominated from 
it; Theba being the appellation of the ark. In other 
countries, as well as in Egypt, an ark, or fhip, was intro- 
duced in their myfteries, and often carried about in the 
feafons of their feftivals. He finds alfo in the ftory of the 
Argonauts feveral particulars, that are thought to refer 
to the ark of Noah. As many cities, not in Egypt only 
and Beeotia, but in Cilicia, Ionia, Attica, Phthiotis, Catao- 
nia, Syria, and Italy, were called Theba; fo likewife the 
city Apamea was denominated Cibotus, from KiSw%os, in 
memory of the ark, and of the hiftory conneéted with it. 
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The ark, according to the traditions of the Gentile world, 
was prophetic ; and was regarded as a kind of temple, or 
refidence of the deity. It comprehended all mankind, 
within the circle of eight perfons, who were thought to be 
fo highly favoured of heaven, that they at laft were reputed 
to be deitics. Hence in the ancient mythology of Egypt, 
there were precifely eight gods (Diod. Sic. |. 1. p. 12.), 
and the ark was efteemed an emblem of the fy{tem of the 
heavens. The conftellation Aquarius, in particular, and the 
great effufion of that clement, as it is depi¢ted in the {phere, 
undoubtedly related to this hiftory. The principal terms by 
which the ancients diftinguifhed the ark, were Theba, Baris, 
Arguz, Aren, Arene, Arni, Laris, Boutas, Boeotus, and 
Cibotus ; and out of thefe they formed different perfonages. 
As the ftay in the ark was an intermediate ftate between a 
loft world and a world renewed, this was, alluded to in the 
hieroglyphical reprefentations of the Gentile writers. See 
Janus, Prometurus, and Sarurgn. As the ark was 
reprefented under the figure of a fhip, ftyled apdu-reupscis, 
i. e. whole extremities. were alike, which formed a kind of 
crefcent, the new moon, appearing in this fhape, was made 
a type of the ark. Hence, in the mythology of the ark, 
and the Jonah or dove, there is continually fome reference to 
the moon ; and hence the moon was efteemed by the Egyp- 
tians the mother of all beings, for the moon and the ark 
were fynonymons terms. 

Ark of the Covenant, or of the Teftimony, in Scripture, 
denotes a kind of cheft made of fhittim wood, overlaid 
within and without with pure gold, 24 cubits long, 15 
broad, and 14 deep, in which, by God’s command, Exod. 
xxv. 16. were kept the two tables of ftone, on which God 
had engraven the ten commandments, given to Mofes on 
the mount, and held in high veneration among the Hebrews. 
It contained likewife the golden pot that had manna, and 
Aaron’s rod, and the tables of the covenant. Heb. ix. 4. 
The ark was repofited in the holieft place of the tabernacle. 
—It was taken by the Philiflines, and detained twenty, 
fome fay forty years, at Kirjath-Jearim ; but the people 
being afflicted with emrods on account of it, returned it with 
divers prefents. It was afterwards placed in the temple. 
See Plate 1. Mijfcellany. 

The lid or covering of the ark was called the propitiatory, 
or mercy-feat ; over which were two figures placed, called 
Cherubim, with expanded wings of a peculiar form. This 
covering was made of pure gold, of equal length and breadth 
with the ark, and kept fleady by a crown or coronet of gold, 
which alfo ferved as an ornament. The covering was called 
MDD; a word which may be derived from covering or 
from expiating fin, as in the language of fcripture, when 
fins are forgiven, they are faid to be covered. ‘The feptua- 
gint have joined both fenfes together in their tranflation, 
TAusnpsov embonpc. Over this covering and between the 
wings of the cherubim, was the place, where the Schechinah 
refted, both in the tabernacle and temple, in a vifible cloud ; 
hence were iffued the divine oracles by an audible voice ; 
and the high prieft appeared before this mercy-feat once 
every year on the great day of expiation; and the Jews, 
wherever they worfhipped, turned their faces towards the 
place where the ark flood. In the fecond temple there 
was alfo an-ark, made of the fame fhape and dimenfions 
with the firft, and “put in the fame place, but without any 
of its contents and peculiar honours. It was ufed as a re- 
prefentative of the former, on the day of expiation, anda 
repofitory of the original copy of the holy feriptures, col- 
leéted by Ezra and the men of the great fyeagogue, after 
And in imitation of this, the Jews to this 
day have a kind of ark in their fynagogues, wherein their 
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facred books ate repofited: this they call avon. Leo of 
Modena gives a defeription of it, in Kis account of the cuf- 
tems and ceremonies of thofe of his nation: ‘ The Jews 
({ays he), in the eaftern fides of their fynagogues, have an 
ark, orarmory, called avoa; in memory of the ark of the 
covenant. In this are preferved the five books of Mofes, 
written on vellum, with ink made on purpole,’”? &c. Some 
have fuppofed that the figure of this ark is {lil remaining on 
the triumphal arch of Titus at Rome; though Villalpandus 
and others, with greater reafon, are of opinion that it is the 
table of fhew-bread. Prideaux’s Conn. vol. i. p. 209, 
Lowman’s Tra&s, p. 133. Tertullian calls this ark, 4rma- 
rium Fudaicum; whence the phrafe, to be in the armory of 
the fynagogue, q. d. in the number of canonical writings. 

A chelt or coffer, very nearly refembling the Jewilh ark, 
and called the “ houfe of the God,’ was found in Hua- 
heine, one of the iflands of the fouthern fea. Mr. (fir Jofeph) 
Banks could obtain no other information concerning it than 
what the name imports. Hawkeiworth’s Account, &c. 
vol. il, ps 252. 

Axx is ufed for a large chet, in which corn and fruit are 
depotited. 

Ark, or 4rks, in Conchology, the trivial Englifh name of 
all fuch fhells as belong to the Linnean genus Arca, and 
correfponding with the French name Arcue. See Arca. 

Axx ifland, in Geography, one of the two {mall iflands, 
which he between the iflands of Guernfey and Sark; the 
other is called Arm. 

ARKA. See Arca. 

ARKADELT, Giacomo or Jacques, in Biography, was 
a difciple of Jufquin, and feems to have fpent the chief part 
of his life in Italy, as the firlt editions of his principal works 
were printed at Venice, between the years 1539 and 1575. 

The number of his motets that was publifhed then, in 
different colleGtions of the times, is very confiderable; but 
his madrigals were received with fuch avidity, that five books 
of them were publifhed at Venice, between the years 1539 
and 1541, in one of which is the celebrated madrigal, // bianco 
« dolce cigno cantando muore, highly favoured all over Europe ; 
and his reputation for this {pecies of compofition was fo great 
in Italy, that, according to Adami, who enumerates him 
among the fingers and compoiers of the pontifical chapel, 
his name was fometimes prefixed to the productions of others, 
in order to forward their fale. 

Why Du Verdier and others have called Arkadelt a 
Frenchman, Dr. Burney doth not know: his matter, at leatt, 
was a Netherlander, and his name has a very Flemifh appear- 
ance. He was at Venice in the elder Doni’s time, and com- 
pofed chiefly to Latin and Italian words. Whatever country 
gave him birth, he was an excellent compofer ; and, for the 
time in which he lived, his melodies are uncommonly natural, 
fmooth, and graceful. 

ARKADINSKAIO, in Geography, a town of Ruffian 
Tartary, in the country of the Coffacks, on the river Med- 
veditza, 240 miles north-eaft of Azoph, and 124 fouth-weit 
of Saratov. N. lat. 50° 10’. E. long. 43° 4’. 

ARKANSAS, a north-weft branch of Miffifippi river, 
which falls in by two mouths, and forms an ifland, whofe 
north-weltern point lies in N. lat. 33°35’. W. long. 91°. 
Its length is thirty-five, and breadth ten miles. 

ARKEEKO, a town of Abyffinia, feated on a large bay 
of the Arabian gulf, and confilting of about 400 houfes, of 
which fome few are built of clay, and the reft of coarfe 
grafs-like reeds. There is water enough for large thips clafe 
to Arkeeko, but as the bay is open to the north-eaft, it is 
uneafy riding in blowing weather. The bottom is compofed 
of foft fand. In ftanding in upon Arkeeko from the fea, 
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through the canal between Shekh Seide and the main land> 
it is neceflary to range the coalt about a third nearer the main 
than the ifland, The point, or Shekh Seide, ftretches far 
out, and has fhallow water upon it. The eape that forms the 
fouth-welt fide of the large bay is called “* Ras Gedem,’’ 
being the rocky bafe of a high mountain of that name, feeu 
at a confiderable diftance from fea, and diftinguifhed by its 
form, which is that of a hog’s back. In the bay betwee 
Arkeeko and Mafuah are two iflands, Touvlahout and Shekh 
Scide ; the firft on the weft, the other on the fouth, both un- 
inhabited and dettitute of water. Shekh Seide has a mara- 
bout, or faint’s tomb, on the welt end. It is not half a mile 
in length, when not overflowed ; but has two large points of 
fand which run far out to the eaft and weft. Its welt point 
runs fo near to Toulahout, as, at low water, fearcely to: 
leave a channel for the breadth of a boat to pafs. N. lat. 
15° 35’. E. long. 39° 30°... Bruce’s Trav. vol. iii. p. 56. 

ARKEL, a diltri&t of the united provinces, in the low 
countries, belonging particularly to that of Holland ; com- 
prehending the town and feigniories of Afperia, of Heuchel- 
nam, and fome villages: and otherwife called the country of 
Gorkum. 

ARKI, a town of European Turkey, fituate in Bofniay, 
at the mouth of the river Bofna. 

ARKITES, in Ancient Geography, the defcendants of 
Canaan, who inhabited the town of Arka or Arca. 

Arxires, were alfo a people fo denominated, accord-. 
ing to Bryant in his ‘* Analyfis of Ancient Mythology,’” 
from Noah’s ark, and the defcendants of this venerable 
patriarch, who fent out various colonies that eltablifhed 
themfelves in different countries of the globe. They were. 
diftinguifhed by their peculiar rites, and they gave names. 
to the different countries and towns in which they fettled,, 
which had a reference to the ark, and their anceftors who 
were preferved by it from the deftruction of the deluge. 
Thofe of them who came into Greece, fettled in many 
parts, but efpecially in Argolis and Theflalia, where they 
introduced their rites and worfhip. In the former of thefe 
regions, they were commemorated under a notion of the 
arrival of Da-naus, or Danaus, fuppofed to have been a 
perfon who fled from his brother /Egyptus, and came over 
in a facred fhip given by Minerva; which, like the Arco, 
is faid to have been the firft fhip that was conitructed, and 
he was afiilted in the building of it by the fame deity, di- 
vine wifdom. Danaus, upon his arrival, built a temple, 
called Argus, to Jonah, or Juno, of which he made his 
daughters prieftefles. ‘The people of the place had an 
ob{cure tradition of a deluge from which fome few efcaped, 
the principal of whom was Deucalion, who took refuge in 
the Acropolis, or temple. The Arkites who fettled in 
Theffaly carried with them the fame memorials, concerning 
Deucalion and his deliverance, which they appropriated to 
their own country. Thefe Arkites, and their rites, extend- 
ed very widely, from Chaldeza and Babylonia, where they 
originated ; and pafled from Egypt and Syria, to Phrygia 
and Pontus, Thrace and the cities of Greece : and they were 
likewife carried into Hetruria, and into the regions of the 
Celtz, and traces of them are to be obferved as high up as. 
the Suevi. Bryant thinks, that the Arkite rites prevailed im 
many parts of Britain, efpecially in the ifle of Mona, which 
was afterwards the chief feat of the Saronides or Druids :. 
and he conceives, that this ifland had its name Mona, or 
Menai, Men-ai, the ifland of the god Lunus, from its nites. 
The fame worfhip was probably further introduced, as he 
imagines, into fome of the Scottifh ifles, and particularly 
into that called Columb-kil or Columba. To the clafs of 
Arkite priefts Bryant refers the Cabiri, or Curetes, Cory- 
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bantes, Telchines, and Idzi DaGyli, who belonged to the 
fame order, uncer different denominations. See ARGOLIs, 
ArconautTs, and Ark. 

ARKIT-KAN, in Geography, atown of Afiatic Turkey, 
in the province of Caramania, eighteen miles eaft of Akfhehr. 

ARKLOW, a {mall neat town of the county of Wick- 
tow, in Ireland, fituate near the mouth of the little river 
Ovaca, or Ovo; and having a haven for fmall craft. The 
copper mine company have had thoughts of making the ri- 
ver navigable to Rathdrum; but the port is fo bad, and 
the coalt fo fhoaly, that the veffels muft remain about a 
mile off, and put out to fea on the flighteft appearance of 
bad weather. ‘There was a defperate battle fought here, on 
the 9th of June 1795, between the infurgents, twenty chou- 
fand ftrong, and the king’s troops and yeomanry under ge- 
neral Necdham. The town was fet fire to by the rebels, 
and great part of it deftroyed ; but they were finally re- 
pulfed with confiderable lofs. Dittance from Dublin thirty- 
fix miles. N. lat. 52° 48’. W. long. 6° 5’.—In 1795, a 
difcovery was made of native gold in a brook that defcends 
from the north-eaft fide of a mountain about 600 yards 
above the level of the fea called Kinfhelly, and fituate about 
feven Englifh miles to the weft of Arklow. Thuis difcovery 
was made public, and the refearches for gold began early in 
the month of September, and continued till the 18th of 
OGober, during which period of about fix weeks, the quan- 
tity of gold that is fuppofed to have been colle&ed 
amounted to Sooounces. The gold was of a bright yellow 
colour, perfeétly malleable; and it was found in pieces of 
various weights, forms, and fizes, from the moft minute 
particle to 202.7 dwts.; one piece of 2 oz. and another of 
22 oz. were alfo found. Two fpecimens of this gold were 
aflayed by his majefty’s affay-mafter in the tower of Lon- 
don; one of which appeared to contain, in 24 carats, 21% 
of fine gold, 14 of fine filver, and 2 of alloy, which feemed 
to be copper tinged with a little iron. ‘The works were 
taken pofleffion of by order of government ; and the opera- 
tions of the peafants, whoin great numbers had been in- 
duftrious in their refearches, were difcontinued. Phil. Tranf. 
vol. Ixxxvi. p. 3445. 

Arxxow bank, denotes fand-banks in the Irifh fea, about 
ten miles long, and fearcely one broad, five miles from the 
coaft of Ireland, having the town of Arklow nearly oppo- 
fite to the middle part of them. 

ARKWKIGHT, Siz Ricuarp, in Biography, an emi- 
nent manufacturer, advanced himfelf, by his mechanical in- 
ventions for carding and {pinning cotton, from the humbie 
ftation of a country barber to an immenfe fortune and an 
honorary title. For performing thefe operations of carding 
and {pinning by means of machinery, it was required ei- 
ther that the ufual manceuvre of the carder fhould be ef- 
fected with {quare cards, or that cylinders, covered with a 
kind of metallic brufh-work, fhould be made to revoive in 
contaét with each other, either to card or to ftrip, accord- 
ing as the refpeGtive velocities, dire€tions, and inclinations 
of their wires might be adjufed. With regard to {pinning, 
it would be indifpenfably neceffary, not only that the raw 
material fhould be very nicely prepared, but alfo that it 
fhould be regularly drawn out by certain parts reprefenting 
the fingers and thumbs of the fpinner. The contrivance for 
this purpofe confifted of a certain number of pairs of cy- 
linders, each pair revolving in contaét with each other. 
Suppofe then‘that a loofe thread or flightly twifted carding 
of cotton were made to pals between one pair of cylinders, 
properly adapted with a facing for holding it, and that it 
proceeded from thence to another pair, whofe furfaces re- 
volved with a much greater velocity; it is evident, that 
this quicker revolution would draw out the cotton, and ren- 
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der it thinner-and longer when it came to be delivered at the 
other fide. Thisis the operation which the fpinner performs 
with his finger and thumb; and if the cotton be delivered 
to a {pinning apparatus, it will be conyerted into thread. 
Sir R. Arkwright contrived to make thefe rotatory carding 
and {pinning engines to move by horfe, by water, and by 
{team ; and thus, by the faving of labour, and with the ad- 
vantage of a patent monopoly, he was rendered one of the 
molt opulent of our manufacturers. 

After he had quitted his original bufinefs, in the year 
1767, he came to Warrington, where he proje&ted a me- 
chanical contrivance for a kind of perpetual motion. A 
clock-maker of this town, whofe name was John Kay, dif- 
fuaded him from it, ard fuggefted that much money might 
be gained by an engine for fpinning cotton, which Kay 
promifed to deferibe. Arkwright at firft objected, but after- 
wards afked Kay, if this engine might be made at a {mall 
expence? Kay had been employed in making a cotton 
{pinning engine; and in the trial for fetting afide Ark- 
wright’s patent, it was proved that he had invented fuch an 
engine, but he had not brought it to perfection, Kay and 
Arkwrigh€ applied to Peter Atherton, efq. of Liverpool, 
for affiftance in the conltruétion of fuch an engine, who, 
difcouraged by the mean appearance of the latter, declined 
undertaking it; though he foon after agreed to lend Kay a 
{mith and watch-tool maker to prepare the heavier part of 
the engine, whilft Kay himfelf undertook to make the 
clock-maker’s part of it, and to inltru& the workmen, In 
this way Arkwright’s firlt engine, for which he afterwards 
took out a patent, was made. Mr. Arkwright foon after 
connected himfelf in partnerfhip with Mr. Smalley of Pref- 
ton in Lancathire; but their property failing, they went 
to Nottingham, and there, by the affiltance of wealthy in- 
dividuals, erected a confiderable cotton mill turned by 
horfes. A perfon of the name of Hayes had alfo employed 
himfelf in making cylindrical carding engines. Upon the 
whole, without minutely detailing further particulars, it ap- 
pears that the cotton {pinning was no new attempt when Mr. 
Arkwright embarked in it; but many difficulties occurred 
in bringing it to perfeétion. In the hands of Mr. Ark- 
wright, the carding and {pinning of cotton became a great 
national manufaéture. According to his ftatement, it ap- 
pears that the advancement of it during a period of five 
years, coft him and thofe that were concerned with him 
12,000/. before they derized from it any profit ; and it muft 
be allowed, that he alone feems to have had fufficient per- 
feverance, a€tivity, and fkiil to perfect a {cheme, in the pro- 
fecution of which many others had failed, and to render it 
valuable to himfelf and the public. The merits of fir R. 
Arkwright may be fummed up with obferving, ‘* that the 
objet in which he was engaged is of the higheft public 
value; that though his family were enriched, the benefits 
which have accrued to the nation, have been incalculably 
greater; and that upon the whole, he is entitled to the-re- 
{pect and admiration of the world.”?” He was knighted by 
his prefent mejefty on the 22d of December 1786, on oc- 
cafion of prefenting an addrefs from the high fheriff and 
hundred of Wirkfworth ; and died at his works at Crum- 
ford in Derbyfhire, Augult 34, 1792. Gen. Biog. 

ARL, Gross, in Geography, a town of Germany, in 
the circle of Bavaria, and bifhopric of Salzburg, ro miles 
S.W. of Radftadt, and 38 S.S.E. of Salzburg.—Alfo, a 
river of Germany, which runs into the Salza, about. 6 miles 
S.W. of St. John, in the bifhopric of Salzburg. 

Aru, Klein, a river of Germany, which runs into the 
Salza, near the town of St. John. 

ARLANT, a town of France, in the department of Puy 
de Dome, and chief place of a canton in the diftri& of om 
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bert, 3 leagues fouth of Ambert. The place contains 3,345, 
and the canton 10,954 inhabitants; the territory includes 
1674 kiliometres, and 9 communes. 

ARLANZA, a river of Spain, which runs into the 
Pifuerga, between Valencia and Valladolid. 

ARLANZO, a town of Spain, in Old Caltile, 3 leagues 
from Lerma. 

ARLANZON, a river of Spain, which joins the Arlanza, 
near Palenzuela. 

ARLAUD, James Antuony, in Biography, a famous 
painter, was born at Geneva in 1668. His principal atten- 
tion was devoted to portrait painting, and he excelled in it 
to fuch a degree, that the regent duke of Orleans, who 
favoured him with his patronage at Paris, faid of him, that 
while other miniature painters produced only images, he had 
found the means to paint portraits. In 1721 he vifited 
England, and having been recommended to the princefs of 
Wales, afterwards queen Caroline, he was much favoured by 
the court. After leaving England, he made a tour through 
the provinces of France, and afterwards through Swiferland. 
Befides portraits, Arlaud produced fome hiftory pieces, and 
other works. His Leda, which he copied from a bas-relief 
of Michael Angelo, and which at a {mall diftance appeared 
like the original marble, he deftroyed, becanfe he thought it 
too liceptious. After a refidence of about 40 years at 
Paris, he returned with a handfome fortune and a good 
colleGtion of pictures to his native place; where he died in 
1743, at the age of 75 years. His valuable collection of 
paintings, drawings, models, and rare books, he left to the 
public library of Geneva. Morgri. 

ARLAY, in Geography, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of Jura, and chief place of a cantor in the diftridt 
of Lons-le-Saunier, five miles north of Lons-le-Saunier. 

ARLBERG, a mountain of Germany, inthe Tyrolefe, be- 
ing a part of the Alps, between Bregentz and the lake of Con- 
flance. 

ARLE, a river of Denmark, which runs into the North 
fea, four miles fouth of Breditede. 

ARLEN, a town of Germany, in the county of Tyrol, 
fituate on a mountain, 8 miles N.W. of Landeck. 

ARLEQUIN, or Harrequin, in Natural Hiffory, a 
trivial Englifh name occafionally applied to fome birds, infe&ts, 
fhells, and other objeéts of natural hiftory, that are remarkable 
for a {triking variety of colours ; thus the Trachilus multicolor 
of Gmelin is called by Dr. Latham the harlequin humming- 
bird, and the fame may be illuftrated by various other in- 
flances of the like nature—The French naturalifts adopt 
the term arleguin alfo ; for example, arleguin de Cayenne is the 
common name of the prionus longimanus, Prione longimane (Ce- 
rambyx longimanus of Linnzus) ; arlequin doré, the name given 
by Geoffroy to their Chry/omele céréale ( Chryfomela cerealis 
of Linneus); and arlequin velue, a name given hkewife by 
Geoffroy to their Cétoine velue ( Cetonia hirta of Fabricius). 

ARLES, in Geography, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Eaft Pyrenées, and chief place of a canton ta the 
diftri& of Ceret, 18 miles S.W. of Perpignan. The place 
contains 1,226, and the canton 4,776 inhabitants ; the terri- 
tory includes 1924 kiliometres, and 11 communes, N. lat. 
42° 27’. HK. long.2° 32!. 

Artes, a city of France, and principal place of a diftric 
jn the department of the mouths of the Rhone, andchief place 
of a canton, in the diftrict of Tarafcon, was, before the re- 
volution, the fee of an archbifhop. It is fituated in the 
midft of a fertile country, which produces corn, wine, 
manna, oil, and fruit of various kinds. This city has feveral 
monuments of antiquity, which are worthy of notice. The 
amphitheatre is of an oval form, and was begun by Julius 
Cexfar, but never finifhed. It is in circumference about 
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1164 feet, and the front is 102 feet in height. ‘I'he arena, 
or middle, is 426 feet long, and 312 broad; the porticos or 
piazzasare three ftories high, built with very large fonesy, 
and each of them conlilts of 60 arches, which in part {till 
remain. The obelifk is of granite, 55 feet bigh, and 7 fect’ 
in diameter at the bafe, the pedettal is adorned with four 
lions in marble, and at the top is a blue ball, on which are 
flower-de-luces of gold, and terminated by a fun. It was 
dug up near the walls of the city in 1675, erected in the 
following year, and dedicated to Louis XIV. Here are 
the ruins of two temples; the remains of a triumphal are; 
two large columns of Grecian marble; the wreck of a 
capitol built here by the Romans; the burying place of the 
Pagans and Chriftians, fituate on the top of a hill, confitting 
of two parts, one called ‘“* Campus Elytius,’”” or * Elifcamp,” 
and the other ** Moulaires;”? that of the Pagans being di- 
flinguifhed by two letters, D, M. ‘ Diis manibus,”” and 
that of the Chriftians by a crofs. Various pieces of gold, 
filver, and bronze have been found here: and alfo urns, 
lamps, and cups, without number. It was at Arles that the 
ftatue of Diana was dug up, which was removed to the 
gallery of Verfailles. On a column ereéted in honour of 
Conttantine the Great, who made this city the feat of em- 


pire, repaired its walls, and built a palace in it, is an infcrip. © 


tion, which imports that he was the reftorer of Arelata or 
Arles. Thirteen councils were held in this city, between 
the years 353 and 1261. At Arles there is an academy of 
belles lettres founded in 1669; the academy of fciences was 
difcontinued after the life of Louis XIV., by whom it was 
founded. The marfhy land that lies in the vicinity of Arles 
renders it unwholefome. The place contains 21,000, and 
the canton 23,020 inhabitants : the territory includes 1,047% 
kiliometres, and three communes. N. lat. 43° 4/. E. long, 
° Sie 

ARLESHEIM, a {mall but pleafant town of Swiffer- 
land, about 4 miles trom Bafle. Within a quarter of a mile 
from this town is a beautiful hermitage, defigned for the 
employment of the poor in a feafon of great fcarcity, and 
furnifhing agreeable walks for the inhabitants of the town. 
The walks are carried along the fides of rocks, which are 
richly wooded, and through a femicircular plain, bounded by 
fertile hills, and watered by a {mall lake; feveral natural 
caverns add to the romantic fingularity of the fcenery ; 
while many tranfparent {treams, brought from a confiderable 
diftance, fail in {mall cafcades, or bubble from the ground 
like real fprings. : 

ARLEUX, a town of France, in the department of the 
North, and chief place of a canton in the diftri& of Douay, 
8 miles N.W. of Cambray. The place contains 1,460, and 
the canton 9,938 inhabitants : the territory includes 105 kilio- 
metres, and 15 communes. N. lat. 50° 17’. E. long. 3° 16%, 

ARLINGTON, a townthip in Bennington county, Ver- 
mont, 12 miles north from Bennington, containing gg1 inhae 
bitants. 

Aruincton Bay, lies on the eat coaft of Ireland, within 
the entrance of Carlingford bay. 

Aaguincron’s /fland, is Situated not far from the fouth 
fhore of Maghellan’s traits. 

ARLON, atown of the Netherlands, in the comté of 
Chini, annexed to the duchy of Luxemburgh; and by the 
mew arrangement, in the department of the Foréts, and chief 
place of a canton in the diltri of Luxembourg ; fituate on 
a hill near the fource of the river Semoy, 13 miles eaft of 
Luxemburgh, and 14 fouth of Battogne. The place con- 
tains 3,128, and the canton 11,088 inhabitants: the terri- 
tory includes 310 kilometres, and 13 communes. N, lat. 

9° 53°.’ Evlong. 5° 28! 

ARLOTTO, I: Piovano, or the Dean, in Biography, 

was 
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was born of a family named ‘* Mainardi,” at Mugello, near 
Florence, in 1395, and at the age of 28 years aflumed the 
clerical profeffion. By his peculiar talent of contributing 
to the amnfement of fociety by his humourous extravagances 
and repartees in converfation, he obtained ecclefiaflical pre- 
ferment, of which the higheft was the rural deanery of 
St. Crefci, in the diocefe of Fiafole. Lefs celebrated as a 
poet than a buffoon, he rambled over Italy and other coun- 
tries, diverting thofe with whom he aflociated by his plea- 
fantries and fingularities; and thus recommended himfelf 
even to Lorenzo and Giuliano del’? Medici. After his death, 
which happened in 1483, at the age of 87, a colle€tion of 
his jefts, witticifms, and adventures, was printed under the 
title of ** Facetie Fabule e Motti del Piovano Arlotto, 
Prete Ficrentino,”? which has been frequently reprinted. 
Nouv. Di&. Hittor. 

ARLY, in Geography, a river of Savoy, which runs into 
the Ifere, near Conflans. 

ARLYNG, in Ornithology, a name by which the Lin- 
nzan Motacilla oenanthe is known in fome parts of England. 
This is the bird, called by Ray, Willughby, and other old 
writers, the fallow-fmich, or white-tail, and is the wheat-ear 
of modern Englith ornithologitts. 

ARM, brachium, in Anatomy, ttriGtly foeaking, fignifies 
the whole of that part of the upper extremity which inter- 
venes between the fhoulder and the elbow. 

Arm, Amputation of, in Surgery. See AMPUTATION. 

Arm-pit. See AXxILva. 

Arm-prefentation, in Midwifery, is when the arm or hand 
of the foetus prefents to the orifice of the uterus, inftead of 
thehead. In natural labours, that is, when the head of the 
foetus is the prefenting part, and frequently when the breech 
prefents, they may be eafily perceived through the parietes 
of the uterus and vagina, at whatever period of geftation 
labour comes on, even before the os uteri begins to be di- 
lated ; but when the arm, or any other part, prefents, the 
body of the foetus being thruft down with more difficulty, 
it frequently happens, we are not able to diftinguifh the 
prefenting parts until the os uteri is confiderably dilated ; 
and fometimes they are not to be difcovered until the mem- 
branes are ruptured, and the waters are flowmg away. 
Whenever, therefore, on examining per vaginam during a pain, 
no part of the fcetus can be diftinétly felt, we fhall be gene- 
rally right in concluding that the labour will be preter- 
natural, that is, that the arm, fhoulder, or fome otber part 
than the head or breech of the fectus, will prefent to the 
orifice, unlefs the defcent of the fectus be prevented by the 
unnatural projection of the brim of the fecrum, or the pelvis 
be in fome other way contraGted and diltorted. In thefe 
cafes, by the general confent of praétitioners, the child 
muft be turned and extraGied by the feet. For the manner of 
performing this operation, fee Pr erernaturar Lapours. 

Arm of a horfz, is that part of his fore leg which 
is intercepted between his fhoulder and knee. See Horse. 

Arm, in the AZanege, is applied to a horfe, when he en- 

deavours to defend himfelf againft the bit, to prevent obey- 
ing or being checked thereby. 
_ Avhorfe is faid to arm himfelf, when he preffes down his 
jhead, and bends his neck, fo as to reft the branches of the 
bridle upon his brifket ; in order to withftand the effort of 
the bit, and guard his bars and his mouth. 

A horfe is {aid to arm him/elf with the lips, when he covers 
the bars with his lips, and deadens the preffure of the bit. 
This frequently happens in thick-lipped horfes, The remedy 
is by ufing a bit-mouth, forged with a cannon or f{cratch- 
mouth, broader near the bankers than at the place of its 
preffure or reft upon the bars. 

For arming againf? the bit, the remedy is, to have a wooden 
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ball covered with velvet or other matter, put on his chaul ; 
which will fo prefs him between the jaw bones, as to prevent 
his bringing his head fo near his breatt. 

Arm, in Geography, is ufed for a branch of a fea or 
river. L[raly and Sicily are only parted by an arm of the 
fea. St. George’s arm, in the Mediterranean, is the Thracian 
Bofphorus. 

Arm Jfland. Sce Ark. 

Arm, among Gardeners, is fometimes ufed in refpe& of cus 
cumbers and melons, in the fame fenfeas branch of other plants. 

Arm is alfo figuratively ufed for power. The fecular 
arm is the lay or temporal authcrity of a fecular judge ; to 
which recourfe is had for the execution of the fentences 
paffed by ecclefiaftical judges. The church fheds no blood ; 
even the judges of inquifition, after they have found the 
perfon guilty, furrender him to the fecular arm. The 
council of Antioch, held in 341, decrees, that recourfe be 
had to the fecular arm to reprefs thofe who refufe obedience 
to the church ; for fecular arm, they here ufe exterior power. 

Arm, in the Military Art, Heraldry, &c. See-Arms, 
and Armor. 

Arm, in Sea Language, a fhip is faid to be armed, when 
fitted out, and provided, in all refpects for war. 

Armed thip more peculiarly denotes a veifel that is occa- 
fionally taken into the fervice of government in time of war, 
and employed to guard fome particular coaft, or attend on 
a fleet. All fhips of this fort are commanded by an afficer 
of the navy, and are upon the fame eftablifhment with the 
king’s floops. 

Alfo a crofs-bar fhot is faid to be armed, when fome rope- 
yarn, or the like, rolled round abont one end of the iron 
bar which runs through the fhot, both that the fhot may be 
the better rammed down into the gun, and left the fharp 
end of the bar fhould catch into any honey-combs within 
the cylinder of the piece. 

Arm, Yard. See Yaro. 

Arm, in refpe& of the Magnet.—A loadftone is faid to 
be armed, when it is capped, cafed, or fet in iron or fteel 5 
in order to make it take up the greater weight ; and alfo 
to diftinguifh readily its poles) See Armep Macnert. 

ARMA, in Geography, a {mall province of South Ame- 
rica, with a town and ariver of thefame name. The foil 
is fo fertile, that it produces maize twice inthe year. 

Arma dare, to give arms, in fome ancient charters, fig- 
nifies to dub or make a knight. 

Axa deponere, to lay down arms, was a punifhment an- 
ciently enjoined when a man had committed an offence. 
Leg. Hen. I. 

ARMA mutare, q. d. to-change arms, was a ceremony 
ufed to confirm a league or friendfhip. 

Axma moluta, were fharp weapons: Fleta calls them arma 
emolita. 

Arma reverfata, inverted arms, was a punifhment when 
a man was convicted of treafon or felony. ; 

ARMADA, a Spanifh term, fignifying a fleet of men of 
war. The armada which attempted to invade England in 
the time of queen Elizabeth A. D. 1588, is famous in hif- 
tory ; it was partly fcattered by the wind, and partly fub- 
dued by the Englifh fleet. On which occafion a medal was 
ftruck with this motto, 4ffavit Deus, et diffipantur. 

The fituation of Fhilip II. at the time when he pro- 
jeGted this invafion, was fuch as furnifhed a variety of mo- 
tives, not only to induce his undertaking it, but to flatter 
him with the hope of fuccefs. Whilft fecretly meditating 
his defign in the preceding year, and actually commencing 
his preparations, Drake deitroyed a whole fleet of tranfports 
at Cadiz, laden with ammunition and naval ftores; he alfo 
ravaged his weltern coalt, infulted Lifbon, and took a rich 
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earrack, laden with treafure and papers of great importance. 
By this fhort expedition, the means of which had been fur- 
nifhed by the London merchants, the naval preparations of 
Spain were difconcerted, the propofed expedition againtt 
England was retarded twelve months, and the queen had 
leif{ure to make more fecure meafures againtt that formidable 
invalion. Cavendihh had alfo, in the fame year, committed 
great depredations on the Spaniards in the South-Sea ; hav- 
ing’taken nineteen veflels, fome of which were richly laden ; 
and after returning by the Cape of Good Hone, he had 
entered the river Thames in his way to London with a 
kind of triumph. His mariners and foldiers were cloathed 
in filk, and his fails were of damatk, his top-fail cloth of gold, 
and his prizes were elleemed the richeft that had ever been 
brought into England. Philip, provoked by thefe holtilities 
on the part of Elizabeth, had harboured for a confiderable 
time a fecret and violent defire of revenge. His ambition 
alfo, and the hopes of extending his empire, were much 
encouraged by the prefent profperous ftate of his affairs ; 
by the conqueft of Portugal, the acquifition of the [att 
Indian commerce and fettlements, and the yearly importa- 
tion of vait treafures from America. Befides, his highelt 
glory was connected with that perpetual object of his 
policy, which was the fupport of orthodoxy and the exter- 
mination of herefy ; and as the power and credit of Eliza- 
beth were the chief bulwark of the proteftants, he hoped, 
by fubduing that princefs, to acquire the immortal renown of 
re-uniting the whole Chriftian world in the catholic com- 
munion. Above all, his indignation againit his revolted 
fubjeéts in the Netlterlands, infligated him to attack the 
Englifh, by whom they were encouraged and fupported. 
The period which he had chofen for this purpofe was pecu- 
liarly favourable to his defign ; as a truce had been lately 
concluded with the Turks ; the empire alfo was in the hands 
of a friend and near ally ; and France, the perpetual rival 
of Spain, was fo diftraéted with inteftine commotions, that 
fhe was incapable of directing her attention to her foreign 
interefts. Thus circumftanced, Philip was determined, by 
one bold effort, to acquire that afcendant in Europe, to 
which the prefent greatnefs and profperity of the Spaniards 
feemed fo fully to entitle them ; and he therefore proceeded 
immediately to the execution of his ambitious projet. His 
preparations had been for fome time condued with ftudied 
fecrecy and referve; but when his refolution was formed, 
every part of his extenfive empire refounded with the noife 
of armaments. And all his minifters, generals, and admi- 
rals were employed in forwarding the defign. The marquis 
of Santa Croce, a fea-officer of great reputation and expe- 
rience, was deftined to conduét the naval equipments, and to 
command the fleet. Accordingly the plans were laid and 
meafures were taken in all the ports of Sicily, Naples, 
Spain, and Portugal, for fitting out fuch a flcet and em- 
barkation as had never before had its equal in Europe. 
The military preparations in Flanders were no lefs formida- 
ble. Troops were collected from all quarters for reinforcing 
the duke of Parma ; and an army of 34,coo men was affem- 
bled in the Netherlands, which was kept in readinefs to be 
tranfported into England in boats and flat-bottomed veffels, 
previoufly prepared and conveniently flationed for this pur- 
pote. To the moft renowned nobility and princes of Italy 
and Spain, who were ambitious of fharing in the honour of 
this great enterprife, might be added fome hundreds of de- 
{perate Englifh renegadoes under the condué of Stanley, who 
had been alrsady profcribed for felling a Dutch fortrefs to 
Spain. The Spaniards, oftentatious of their power, and 
elated with vain hopes, had already denominated their navy 
the “* Invincible Armada.” 

Ass foon as the news of this propofed invafion reached 
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the court of London, the queen made preparations for re- 
fillance; nor was fhe difmayed by that power, by which all 
K.urope apprehended fhe mutt of neceflity be overwhelmed, 
Her forces, however, feemed very unequal to refift fo potent 
an enemy. All the failors in England amounted at that 
time to about 14,009 men, and the royal navy con- 
fitted only of 28 fail, many of which were of {mall fize. 
The dexterity and courage of the feamen far furpafled thofe 
of the Spanifh mariners, and compenfated for the inferior fize 
and force of their veffels. ‘The alarm rouzed the exertions 
of the Englifh people; and they concurred with fingular 
alacrity in defending their liberty and religion againft thofe 
imminent perils with which they were menaced. ‘The city 
of London fupplied thirty fhips and 10,000 men; other 
ports followed this example; the nobility and gentry, among 
whom were feveral Roman catholics, and even alizns, hired, 
armed, and manned 43 fhips at their own charge; and all 
the loans of money which the queen demanded, were cheer- 
fully granted. The command of the navy was entrufted 
with lord Howard of Effingham, a man of courage and 
capacity, and under him, as admiral, ferved Drake, Haw- 
kins, and Frobifher, the moft renowned fzamen in Europe. 
The principal fleet was {tationed at Plymouth ; and a {maller 
fquadron of 40 veffels, commanded by lord Seymour, fe- 
cond fon of tke proteGor Somerfet, lay off Dunkirk, in 
order to intercept the duke of Parma. An army of 20,000 
men was difpofed in different bodies along the coalt; and a 
body of 20,000 foot and 1000 horfe, under the command 
of the earl of Leicefter, was flationed at Tilbury, in order to 
defend the capital. The principal army confiftiug of 34,000 
foot and z000 horfe, commanded by lord Hudlon, guarded 
the queen’s perfon, and had orders to march whitherfoever 
the enemy fhould appear. James, the Scots king, retained his 
engagements, with a fidelity that was of great importance 
to England and the proteftant caufe, and kept himfelf pre- 
pared to march with the force of his whole kingdom to the 
affitance of Elizabeth ; and the queen obtained fome fe- 
condary aid from Denmark and the Hanfe-towns. In a 
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and anxious fpe¢tators on this occafion. In order the more 
to excite the martial fpirit of the nation, the queen appeared 
on horfeback in the camp at Tilbury ; and riding through 
the lines, difcovered a cheerful and animated countenancey 
exhorted her foldiers to remember their duty to their coun- 
try and their religion, and profeffed her intention, though a 
woman, to lead them herfelf into the field againft the 
enemy, and rather perifh in battle than furvive the ruin and 
flavery of her people. The loyalty and enthufiafm of the . 
foldiers were elevated into a kind of phrenzy, and they were 
prepared for any exertion which the caufe in which they 
were engaged might require. 

In the beginning of May, the armada was ready; but 
when it was preparing to fail, the admiral, the marquis of 
Santa Croce, and the vice-admiral, the duke of Paliano, 
both died ; and the duke of Medina Sidonia, a nobleman 
altogether unacquainted with naval affairs, and unexperi- 
enced in action, was appointed admiral. On the 29th of 
May, the Spanifh fleet fet fail from Lifbon; but the next 
day it was difperfed by a violent ftorm, and fome of the 
fmalleft fhips were funk, whilft the others took fhelter in 
the Groine. As foon as the armada’ was refitted, it failed 
again towards the Englifh coaft. The fleet confifted of 
130 veflels, of which about 100 were galleons of larger 
fize than any before ufed in Europe; and it carried on 
board 19,295 foldiers, 8456 mariners, 2088 galley-flaves, 
and 2630 great pieces of brafs ordnance. It was victualled 
for fix months, and attended by 30 {maller veffels. Super- 
itition too added her fanatic but powerful aid : bulls, denoune- 
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ing hell-fire to Elizabeth and her abettors, accompanied 
the {quadron; and a confecrated banner from Rome waved 
over the heads of thefe new crufaders. On the roth of 
July, the armada arrived in the channel, difpoling itfelf in 
the form of acrefcent, and ttretching to the diltance of 
feven miles from the extremity of one divifion to that of 
the other. The Englith admiral had juft time to get out of 
port, when he faw it in foll fail, as Bentivoglio, an Itslian 
writer, in a kind of poetical Janguage, deferibes its progrefs, 
and yet advancing with a flow motion, as if the ocean 
groaned with fupporting, and the winds were tired with 
impelling, fo enormous a weight. ss the armada proceeded 
up the channel, Effingham, with the Englifh fleet confilt- 
ing of r40 thips, gave orders to avoid a clofe fight, but 
to fkirmifh with the larger fhips of the Spanifh flect, which 
it continued to do for fix days. The armada, having 
reached Calais, calt anchor before that place; and waited 
the arrival of the prince of Parma, who delayed leaving 
the Flemifh ports until he was affured that the Spaniards 
were matters at fea. Whiltt the Spanifh fleet lay con- 
fufedly in this pofition, the Englifh admiral, by a fuccefs- 
ful ftratagem, difpatched eight of bis fmailer fhips filled 
_ with combuilibles, one after another, into the midi of the 
enemy ; and thus alarmed them to fuch a degree, that they 
immediately cut their cables, and betook themfelves to flight 
with the greateft diforder and precipitation. The Englith 
fell upon them thenext morning, took about ¥2 of theirlarge 
fhips, and damaged feveral others. The Spanifh admiral 
having deftroyed only one fmall veffel of the Englifh, and 
perceiving that his own ficet had greatly fuffered, and was in 
danger of being totally deftroyed, prepared to return home- 
wards; but as the wind oppofed his paflage through the chan- 
nel, and the Englifh veffels haraffed his retreat, he determined 
to fail northwards, and making the tour of the ifland, to reach 
the Spanifh harbours by the ocean. The Englifh fleet for 
fome time purfued him; and if their ammunition had not 
failed them, the whole armada mult have been compelled to 
furrender at difcretion; and indeed the duke of Medina was 
prevented fiom fo doing merely by the advice of his con- 
feffor. The event, however, proved almolt equally fatal to 
the Spaniards. A viclent tempeft affailed the armada after 
it had paffed the Orkneys; and the mariners, unable to 
govern their unwieldy fhips, yielded to the fury of the ftorm, 
and allowed their fhips to drive either on the weftern ifles 
of Scotland, or on the coaft of Ireland, where they were 
miferably wrecked. At length, after the experience of inex- 
pr<fiible humiliation and diftrefs, the fhattered fleet, confift- 
ing of lefs than half its number, returned to Spain ; and the 
feamen and foldiers, very much reduced by famine and dif- 
eafe, and the various hardfhips with which they had encoun- 
tered, filled the country with accounts of the defperate va- 
lour of the Englifh, and of the tempeftuous violence of the 
ocean that furrounds them. Philip, as foon as he heard of 
the difaftrous event, fo mortifying to his pride and ambi- 
tion, with an affe&ted philofophy fell on his knees, and 
rendering thanks for that gracious difpenfation of Provi- 
dence, exprefled his joy that the calamity was not greater. 
‘The Spanifh prielts, who had frequently foretold the infalli- 
ble fuccefs of this holy crufade, perplexed in accounting for 
the vi€tory which had been gained over the catholic monarch 
by excommunicated heretics and an execrable ufurper, at 
laft difcovered, that all the calamities of the Spaniards had 
proceeded from their allowing the infidel Moors to live 
among them. The firft Englifh newfpaper, entitled the 
«« Englifh Mercurie,” was printed during the time of the 
Spanifh armada ; the firft number, dated the 23d of July 
158, is ftill preferved in the Britih Mufeum. Hume’s 
You. Il. 
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Hift. vol. v. p. 330—345. Watfon’s Hift. Philip IL. vol. tii. 
p- 122. Andrews’ Hilt, Great Britain, vol. i. p. 145- 

ARMADILLA, in the Spanifh America, denotes a 
fquadron of men of war, to the number of fix or eight, 
from twenty-four to fifty pieces of cannon, which the king 
maintains to prevent foreigners from trading with the 
Spaniards and the Indians, both in time of war and 
peace. 

The veffels of this armadilla are thofe that have been fo 
much talked of, under the name of guarda coflas. 

They have even power to take all Spanifh merchant- fhips 
they meet with on the couafts, that have no licences from the 
king. 

The South fea has its armadilla as well as the North fea. 
The ordinary abode of the former is at Calao, a port of 
Lima ; that of the latter at Carthagena. 

ARMADILLO, in L£ntomology, one of the fpecies of 
the Onrscus genus, deferibed by Linnzus in his Fauna Sue- 
cica. It is oval, cinereous brown, with a tail obtufe and 
entire. his kind inhabits Europe; lurks under ftones; 
and 1s called by Ray a/ellus lividus. 

ARMADILLO, in Zoology, the name given by Englith 
writers to thofe quadrupeds which in the Linnzan fyitem 
conttitute the genus Dasypus: it is derived from the Spa- 
nith word armadille, and is fynonymous with the French 
tatou. See Dasypus. 

ARMAGARA, in Ancient Geography, a town of India, 
on this fide of the Ganges. Ptolemy. 

ARMAGEDDON. Se€Mecippo. 4eo 4 & 

ARMAGH, or Arpmacu, in Geography, the name of 
one of the counties of the province of Uliter in Ireland. 
It has lough Neagh on the North; the county of Down on 
the ealt; Louth on the fouth; Tyrone on the north-wett ; 
and Monaghan on the weit. Its length from north to fouth 
is nearly thirty-two Engliflr miles, and its breadth almoft 
twenty, and the fuperficial content 181,450 acres, or 283 
f{quare miles (290,786 acres, and 454 fquare miles Englifh). 
The number of houfes, according to the laft official return, 
is 22,900, in which, according to Mr. Bufhe’s ftatement, we 
cannot reckon fewer than 130,000 inhabitants; which is a 
population of near 460 perfons to every fquare mile; a 
greater proportion than is foundin any other county except 
Dublin. The number of parifhes in this county are twenty, 
and, what happens only in Ulfter, the number of churches is 
greater, being twenty-fix. Befides the two county mem- 
bers, the city of Armagh fends a member to the Imperial 
parliament. There is in this county very little flat ground $ 
but the gentle hills which diverfify the face of it, are cover= 
ed with a very rich foil, except in the diftri& called the 
Fews which is full of mountains, and in the fouth-eaftern 
angle which is occupied by the lofty Shebhgullen; but 
great part even of this rough ground is cultivated, and 
thickly inhabited. Throughout this county, the farms are 
fmall, feldom exceeding from forty to fixty acres, more 
commonly from five to twenty acres ; and the tillage in genes 
ral is bad, which has been obferved to be the cafe wherever 
the linen manufature fpreads, becaufe tillage is there only 
a fecondary objeé&t. ‘To the induftry of the people, and the 
flourifhing ftate of this manufaéture which is carried on in 
all its branches, the extraordinary population of the county 
is to be attributed, and indeed there is no part of Ireland 
which affords fuch pleafing fpeétacles to a. philanthropic 
obferver. Yet, ftrange to tell, this apparently happy fpot, 
where induflry feems to confer every bleffing, has been the 
fcene of moft of the difturbances which have taken place in 
the north ; and both the Oak-boys and Defenders had their 
origin in it. There is no river of confequence in Armagh, 
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but the Blackwater which feparates it from Tyrone, on its 
north-weltern boundary is navigable for fome miles into lough 
Neagh ; and the river Bann, and the Newry canal, afford a 
water-carriage from the longh to the bay of Carlingford 
on the ealtern fide. There are fome confiderable bogs from 
which the inhabitants are fupplied with abundance of good 
turf, which is much ufed for firing. Some good marble 1s 
alfo found in this county. Armagh was one of the coun- 
ties forfeited to the crown after the redu€tion of the earl of 
Tyrone, in the latter end of queen Elizabeth’s reign, and 
was colonized under James the Firft ; and the northern part 
is {till called Oneil-land from the family name of that noted 
chieftain. The affizes are held at the city of Armagh. 
Beaufort, Young, &c. 

Axmacu, a city, and the capital of a county to which 
it gives name, in the province of Uliter, Ireland. It is faid 
to have been founded by St. Patrick in the fifth century 
(though the very exiltence of fuch a perfor has been quef- 
tioned), on an eminence from which it acquired its name, 
which implies a great high place or field. On the eftabiith- 
ment of Chitiftianity in this country, Armagh became a con- 
fiderable city, and a celebrated univerlity, which was not on- 
ly reforted to by the natives, but alfo by the Anglo-Saxon 
youths from Britain. In the feventh century it was nearly 
deltroyed by fire ; and on the arrival of the Danes, was 
frequently plundered, and the greater part of its records 
taken away and deftroyed. In 1152, cardinal Paparou being 
fent to Ireland as legate, conftituted Armagh the metropo- 
litan fee of Ireland; and it was provided by folemn ordi- 
nance, that no one fhould be allowed to profefs or teach 
theology, who had not been educated at its univerfity. 
This Univerfity however has been long extin&. “The town 
was frequently plundered by the Englifh before the reduction 
of that part of the ifland, and it was entirely deftroyed by 
O’Neil in the reign of queen Elizabeth. It was foon after 
rebuilt and garrifoned, and has lately become a pretty town 
of good fize, and well inhabited, through the attention and 
munificence of primate Robinfon, lord Rokeby. He built 
there a handfome archiepifcopal palace, and a noble houfe 
for the fchool, which isone of the royal foundations, and 
extremely well endowed. To thefe he added a public library 
for the promotion of {cience. He alfo ereted a complete 
obfervatory ; with a liberal eftablifhment for the fupport of 
an aflronomer, and fecured the permanency of his endow- 
ments by feveral ats of parliament. The province of Ar- 
magh contains ten diocefes; the archbifhop having under 
him, the bifhops of Dromore, Down and Connor, Derry, 
Raphoe, Clogher, Kilmore, Ardagh, and Meath. The 
archbifhoprick extends into five counties, viz. Armagh, Ty- 
rone, Londonderry, Louth, and Meath, and is reputed to be 
worth Soool. per annum. Armagh has one of the beft linen 
markets in Uliter, and there are many bleach-greens in its 
neighbourhood on the banks of the Callen, a imall ftream 
which paffes near the foot of the rifing ground on which it 
is built. Its diftance from Dublin is fixty-two miles, N. by 
W. N. lat. 54° 20’ 30”. W. long. 6° 32’. Colleét. de Reb. 
Hiber. N° ir. Beaufort. Leland. 

ARMAGIA, atown of Arabia, fixty-eight miles fouth 
of Cathem. 

ARMAGNAG, a province of France, in the diftriad of 
Gafcoyne, and government of Guyenne; before the late 
divifion, about thirty-fix leagues long and twenty-five broad ; 
is bounded on the north by Angenois and Condomois, on 
the caft by Languedoc and the country of Comminges, on the 
welt by Marfan and Bearn, and on the fouth by the Pyre- 
nées, which feparate it from Arragon, and Bigorre. The 
sapital is Auch, It. is divided into Upper aad Lower 
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Armagnac ; the former lies among the Pyrenéan mountains 

and comprehends four vallies; and the latter is more extene 
five and fruitful, and contains proper Armagnac, and feveral 
counties and earldoms. The foil is generally fertile, and 
produces corn, wine, fruits, and pafture; and the commerce 
is confiderable in wine, brandy, wool, flax, &c. The Armag- 
nacs, who were the adherents of the young duke of Orleans 

and fo called from the count of Armagnac, father to ca 
prince, formed one of the two parties into which the whole 
kingdom of France was divided, about the year 1415. 
The city of Paris, dillraéted between them and the ue 
gundians, but inclining to the latter, was at this time a 
perpetual {cene of blood and violence ; the king and royal 
family were often detained captives in the hands of the 
populace ; their faithful minifters were butchered or imprifoned 
before their faces ; and it was dangerous for any man, amidft 
thefe enraged factions, to be diltinguifhed by a ftri& adhe- 
rence to the principles of probity and honour. ‘The frater- 
nity of butchers declared for the duke of Burgundy, and 
commitced the moft violent outrages againft the oppofite 
party ; whilit the Armagnacs made intereft with the frater- 
nity of carpenters ; the populace ranged themfelves on one 
fide or the other; and the fate of the capital depended on 
the prevalency of either party. Atlength the Burgundians 
prevailed ; butchered many of the faction of Armagnac 

and threw the count and feveral perfons of note into prifon, 
who were afterwards murdered by the populace. ; 

ARMAMAR, a {mall town of Portugal, in the province 
of Beira and diftriét of Lamago, containing two parifhes 
and about 1300 inhabitants. 

ARMAMAXI, compofed of the Latin arma, and the 
Greek apatx, plauflrum, carriage, in Antiquity, a kind of 
Scythian chariots, or carriages, compofed of two wheels 
varioufly adorned with crowns, fhields, breaft-plates, aud 
ees spol carried = poet after the images of the 

ods and great men. Thefe were fometimes cal i 
ppioen Pitife. Lex. Ant. rr a ee 

ARMAMENT, a large body of forces, raifed and pro- 
vided with the furniture of war, either for land or fea 
fervice. i 

ARMAMENTA, in Roman Antiquity, comprehended 
the rigging and tackling of a fhip, its fails, fail-yards, oars 
ropes, &c. Hence arma denotes the fails (Virg. /En. v. 55.) 
and the rudder (vi. 353). 

ARMANCE, in Geography, a river of France, which 
runs into the Armancon, near St. Florentin, in the depart- 
ment of the Yonne. 

ARMANCON, or Armasnson, a river of France, 
which rifes near Semur-en-Auxois, and runs into the Voudes . 
near lyiony. ; 
_ARMANT, a village of Egypt, feated on the Ni 
in the route from Thebes to Efe, f{uppofed by caine 
be the ancient Hermunthis. 

ARMARCALES, in Ancient Geography, a name gi 
by st Dydenn to as artificial channel ete Hee. 
ranches of the Euphrates, more properly denomi 
Ammianus Naas astacna ; which oy : areal 

ARMARIUM unguentum, among Hermetical Philofophers. 
a fympathetic ointment, or weapon-falve, whereby wanda 
are faid to have been cured at a diltance, by only dreffin 
the weapon. . 

ARMATA, in Entomology, an European fpecies 
defcribed in the Syftema Nature frais Mul. le ae 
brown ; the head and thorax grey ; jaws armed with a tooth 
at the bafe ; bottom of the feet yellow. This infe& be- 
longs to the genus Meira in Kirby’s Apum Angle 
where it is thus defcribed under the {pecitic name armata : 
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“nigra, cinerafcente-villofa ; maxillis longitudine capitis, 
bafi dente armatis.”? 

Armara, a fpecies of Lertura found in fome parts 
of Europe. The thorax i8 black and {pinous; antenne 
and legs ferruginous; wing-cafes yellow, with two dots, 
a heart-fhaped fpot, and three bands of black. Herbft. 
Gmel. &c.—This infe& bears fome refemblance to /eptura 
etemiate's the head, feet, pofterior thighs and fhanks, are 

ack. 

ARMATIUM, in Ancient Phyfic, a deterfive kind of 
collyrium, of great value in removing afperities of the eye- 
Iids. Its chief ingredients were ¢s u/lum, gum ammoniac, 
and the roots of the tree ‘hus. The preparation is defcribed 
by Galen, Aetius, Paulus, and Scribonius. 

ARMATORIUS, in Entomology, an infe& defcribed in 
the Fbarician mantifa. It is {mall, and inhabits Germany ; 
colour black, fcutel white; thorax immaculate, pofterior 
art bidentated ; abdomen and legs ferruginous. 

ARMATURA, Armarurg, ina general fenfe, is the 
fame with what we otherwife cail Armour. 

ARMATURA is more particularly ufed in the Ancient Mili- 
tary Art, for a kind of exercife, performed with miflive 
weapons, as darts, fpears, arrows, and the like. 

In this fenfe, armatura ftands contradiftinguifhed from 
palaria; the latter being the exercife of the heavy-armed, 
the former of the light-armed. ; 

The armatura was practifed with great diligence among 
the Romans; they had their campidcétores, on purpofe to 
inflruét the tyrones, or young foldiers, in it. Under it 
were included the throwing of the fpear or javelin, fhooting 
with bows and arrows, &c. 

Armatura is alfo an appellztion given to the foldiers 
who were light-armed. ‘ 

Aquinus feems, without reafon, to reftrain armatura to 
the tyrones, or young foldiers, under difcipline or tutorage 
in the exercife above mentivned. 

Armatura is alfo a denomination given to the foldiers 
in the emperor’s retinue. Du-Canze. 

Of thefe we find two fchools mentioned in the nofitia 
imperii, called the armature Jfeniores, and armature juniores. 
Their commander was entitled TRIBUNUS armaturarum. 

ARMATUS, in £ntomology, a fpecies of Cimex that 
inhabits New Holland. The thorax is acutely fpined ; 
feutel black with two dots, and apex teftaceous ; antenne 
and legs red. Fabricius. Gmelin. 

ARMAVIARA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia, 
in the greater Armenia. Ptolemy. 

ARMAXA, or Armaca, a town of Afia,in Cappadocia. 
Anton. Itin, 

ARME’, in Ichthyology, a {pecific name given by the 
French naturalifts to a fifh of the Sirure genus, found in 
Afia; and according to Block, in Surinam; this is the 
Linnean Si/urus militaris. See Miiraris. 

ARMED, in Law. See Agms. 

Armen, in Sea-Language. See Arm. 

ArmeD in flute. See Frure. 

Armen, in Heraldry, is uled in refpe& of beats and 
birds of prey, when their teeth, horns, feet, beak, talons, or 
tufks, are of a different colour from the reft.—He bears a 
cock, or a falcon, armed or, &c. 

Armen at all poinis, terms applied to a perfon who is 
completely covered with armour, except his face. 

ARMEDON, or Armenvon, in Ancient Geography, a 
name given by Pliny to a {mall ifland in the vicimty of 
Crete, oppofite to the promontory of Sammonium ; probably 
one of thofe namelefs rocks which now encompafs Candia. 


ARMENA, in Botany, a name given by Pliny to a kind 
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of wild afparagus; but the ancient Greeks have ufed the 
famé word to exprefs the young fhoots of the common 
afparagus, at the time when they are eaten; and not only 
thefe, but the young {prouts of the cabbage, and of all 
other efculent plants. 

ARMENIA, in Ancient and Modern Geography, a country 
of Afia, derives its name, according to the Greeks, from 
Armonus, one of the Argonauts, who fettled in this country. 
Bochart (Phaleg. 1. i. c. 3.) f{uppofes Armenia to be a con- 
traction of 193) 49, Har-mini, denoting the mountain of 
Mini, the name of a province of this country, mentioned b 
the prophet Jeremiah (ch. li. 27.) and placed by him be« 
tween Ararat and Afhchenaz ; and probably referred to by 
Amos (ch. iv, 3.) under the name of 4519 4%, Har- 
munah, or mountain of the moon. To this purpofe Mr, 
Bryant (Anal. Anc. Mythol. vol. iii. p. 2.) diftinguifing 
between this country and Aramea, or the land of Aram, 
which was feparated from it by mount Taurus, fuppofed it 
to be denominated from Ar-men or Har-men, the mountaiu 
where the ark refted. 

Armenia was anciently divided into Major and Minor, or 
the Greater and Leffer. 

Armenia Major, or Armenia properly fo called, was, ac- 
cording to Strabo, bounded on the fouth by mount Taurus, 
feparating it from Mefopotamia; on the ealt by the two 
Medias ; on the north by Iberia and Albania, or that part 
of Caucafus by which both are furrounded ; and on the weft 
by Armenia Minor, or the mountains Paryadres, by fome 
Pontic nations, and by the Euphrates. Ptolemy divides the 
whole of Armenia into three diftriéts: the firft, compre- 
hending that part which lies between the Cyrus and the 
Araxes; the fecond, thofe provinces which extend weft- 
ward to the bending of the Euphrates; and the third, all 
the country lying between the fprings of the Tigris, and 
that part of the Euphrates which feparates Commagene from 
Armenia Major. The moft confiderable cities of ancient 
Armenia were Artaxata, Sebaftia, Armofata, Tigranocerta, 
Artagera, Carcathiocerta, Colonia, and Chorfa. Strabo 
enumerates fix rivers of principal note; viz. the Lycus and 
Phafis, falling into the Pontus; the Cyrus and Araxes, dif= 
charging themfelves into the Cafpian Sea; and the Tigris 
and Euphrates, which difembogue themfelves into the Per- 
fian Gulf. The moft confiderable mountains were the 
Mofchick, feparating the weftern parts of Armenia from 
Colchis ; the Paryadre, extending from the former to the 
borders of Armenia Minor and Pontus; Mafis, bounding 
the province of Sophene to the fouth, as Antitaurus does to 
the north ; Niphates, Abus, and the Gordyzan mountains, 
As to the origin of the ancient Armenians, Herodotus, and 
after him Stephanus, derive them from the Phrygians, on 
account of feveral Phrygian words that had been blended 
with the ancient language of the Armenians. Strabo fup- 
pofes, that they were originally Syrians, or that the Syrians 
and Armenians were two tribes of the fame nation; and in 
this opinion Bochart acquiefces, as he difcovered a great 
fimilarity between thefe two nations, in their manners and 
language. However, in procefs of time, many foreigners 
oe among them; namely, Phrygians, Grecks, and Per« 

ians. 

Armenia was advanced at a very early period to the 
honour of a kingdom. After the death of Barzanes, the 
fuccefflor of its firft king Scytha, it was divided into feveral 
petty kingdoms, as we learn from Pliny (H. N. 1. vi. c. 9.). 
The Armenians were afterwards fubdued by the Medes, to 
whom they were made tributaries by Altyages, but con- 
tinued to be under the government of kings of their own 
country. During its fubjeétion to the emperor of Perfia, 
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Armenia was reduced to the form of a province, and its 
rulers were prefeéts appointed by the Perlian kings, Ar- 
menia, as a part of the Perfian empire, was fubdued by the 
Macedonians under Alexander the Great ; and remained in 
fubjeétion to the Macedonians till the time of Antiochus the 
Great. During the minority of Antiochus, Artaxias and 
Zadriades, two governors of Armenia, united their forces, 
feized on the country they governed, and having added to 
it fome neighbouring provinces, ereGted two kingdoms, viz. 
that of Armenia Major, which Artaxias referved for him- 
felf, and that of Armenia Minor, which was allotted to 
Zadriades. Antiochus made feveral attempts to recover 
the provinces, which thefe governors had appropriated to 
themfelves, but his efforts were unfuccefsful; and by an 
alliance with the Romans, they fecured to themfelves and 
their pofterity the continued poffeffion of them. After the 
death of Artaxias, the Armenian hiltory is interrupted by a 
chafm of about 70 years; it is only known, that the Arme- 
nians had engaged in a war with the Parthians, which ter- 
minated to their difadvantage. Tigranes, however, the 
king’s fon, who had been delivered as a hollage to the 
Parthians, was reftored to his kingdom after his father’s 
death, about the year before Chritt 95 ; and entered into an 
alliance with Mithridates Eupator, againtt the Romans. 
Having married Cleopatra, the daughter of Mithridates, 
Tigranes invaded Cappadocia, and took poffeffion of it, but 
furrendered it to Ariarathes, the fon of Mithridates. Soon 
after his expedition into Cappadocia, he feems to have 
made peace with the Romans, and abandoned the cauie of 
Mithridates; and having been chofen king of Syria, he 
indulged his ambition by invading Armenia Minor, and 
reducing the whole kingdom. Alter feveral fuccefsful ex- 
peditions, by which Tigranes enlarged the boundaries of his 
dominion, he was defeated with great flaughter by Lucullus 
the Roman general, in the vicinity of Tigranocerta, who at 
length took the town, and got poffeflion of the immenfe 
treafures which it contained. The confequence of a fecond 
defeat was the total difperfion of the united armies of 
Tigranes and Mithridates, and the flight of the former, to 
the moft remote part of his dominions. During a ceflation 
of holtilities, occafoned by the mutiny of the Roman 
foldiers againft Lucullus, and a difagreement between him 
and Pompey, by whom he was fuperfeded in the command, 
Mithridates and Tigranes rallied their forces, overran Cap- 
adocia, and recovered all Armenia, with a great part of 
eae but Tigranes’s fen, taking up arms again{t his 
father, joined the Romans, and conducted Pompey into 
Armenia. Tigraues, difpirited by his fon’s revolt, met 
Pompey on his march towards Artaxata, and furrendered 
himfelf into his hands. Pompey, after having heard the 
appeal of the father for jrftice againft his fon, reftored the 
kingdom of Armenia to Tigranes, together with the greateft 
part of Mefopotamia; impofing upon him at the fame 
time a fine of 6oco talents for making war againft Rome 
without caufe. Tigranes, being put in poffeffion of his 
kingdom, voluntarily yielded to the Romans Cappadocia, 
Cilicia, Syria, and that part of Phenicia which he poflefled, 
and referved for himfelf only his paternal king¢om. His 
fucceffor Artuafdes, called by Jofcphus, Artabazes, by 
Orofius, Artabanes, and by others, Artoadiftes, was put to 
death by order of Marc Antony; and the kingdom of 
Armenia was conferred by Antony on Alexander, his fon 
by Cleopatra. Artaxias, the eldelt fon of Artuafdes, who 
was proclaimed king by the Armenians, was obliged by the 
Romans to abandon his kingdom, and fly into Parthia; but 
he was foon put to death. ‘Tiberius, whom Auguitus had 
deputed to fettle the affairs of the eaft, beftowed the king- 
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dom of Armenia, after the death of Artaxtas, on his 
younger brother, Tigranes ; who was in a little while, by 
‘Tiberius’s own orders, pat to death. ‘The kingdom was 
afterwards given by Auguttus to Artuafdes, fuppoled to 
have been the fon of Artaxias Il.; but the Armenians, 
tired with the Roman yoke, expelled him, and called in 
Phraates, king of Parthia, preterring {ubjection to the 
Parthians rather than to the Romans. Upon the approach 
of the Roman army, Phraates withdrew, and Artuafdes 
was reftored to the throne. After a fucceffion of feveral 
kings, occafionally under the controul of the Parthians, but 
generally holding the crown as vaflals of the Roman empire, 
being either appointed or confirmed by the emperors; the 
ancient kingdom of Armenia was reduced by Trajan to the 
form of a province; and the Tigris was made the eaftern 
boundary of the empire, which Auyuflus had thought fit 
to extend no farther than the banks of the Euphrates ; but 
it foon recovered its liberty, and was again governed by its 
own kings, in the reign of Conftantine the Great, and his 
fucecffor, to whom the kings of Armenia were feudatories. 
In the Perfian war, A. D. 365—375, the tributary king- 
doms of Armenia and Iberia, the fovcreiguty and alliance of 
which had been folemnly renounced by the Romans, were 
expofed, without proteétion, to the arms of the Perfian 
monarch. Armenia was reduced to the llate of a Perlian 
province by Sapor, and the adininiftration was fhared be= 
tween a diftinguifbed fatrap and a favourite eunuch. In the 
reign of Juttin LI. it was fubdued by the Saracens, A. D., 
687, who held it till the irruption of the Turks; and when 
they took poffeffion of it, about 755 or 834, they gave it 
the name of Turcomania. The ‘Turks, by invading Per- 
fia, and other eailern countries, gave the Armenians an op- 
portunity of throwing off the Turkifh yoke, and of chufing. 
kings for themfelves, by whom they were governed till the 
country was again fubdued by Occadan or Heccata, the fon. 
of Cingis, and firft Cham of the Tartars. The conqueft of. 
the T'artars, however, was not fo complete as whully to 
extirpate from Armenia the race of its own kings; as we. 
read of fome of them who reigned afterwards, and particu- 
larly in our own chronicles, of Leo, king of Armenia, who, 
in the reign of Richard II., came into England to folicit aid 
againft the Turks, by whom he had been driven’ from his 
kingdom. In the year 1472, Uffan Caffanes, king of 
Armenia, fucceeding to the crown of Perfia, made Armenia 
a province of that empire ; and in this ftate it continued till 
the year 1522, when it was fubdued by Sclim II. and made 
a province of the Turkifh empire; from which time it has. 
ever continued fubject to the Turks, except the eaftern 
part of it, which belongs to the Perfians. ‘ 

Armenia Minor, was bounded on the eat by the Eu- 
phrates, which feparated it from Armenia Major; on the 
fouth by Mount Taurus, parting it from Cilicia; on the 
weft and north by a long chain of morntains, called in dif- 
ferent places Mons Scardifcus, Amanus, and Antitaures, 
which divided it from Cappadocia. This is a very moun- 
tainous country, but fome of the mountains are interfperfed 
with pleafant and fruitful vales, abounding with cil and 
wine, not inferior to the beit in Greece. ‘This country was 
a part of Cappadocia, till the reign of Antiochus the Great, 
when the diltinétion between Armenia the Greater and the, 
Leffer was introduced ; as we have already mentioned. In 
the time of the Romans it was divided into four provinces ;, 
viz. Laviana, Mariana, Aravena, and Melitene, each of 
which had its cities, mentioned by Ptolemy ; but thofe of 
chief note were Melitene, Nicopolis, Garnace, Aza, Ara-, 
byffus, Dafcufa, Zimara, and Ladaza. The manners, 
cuftoms, and religion of the inhabitants of Armenia Minot, 
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were fimilar to thofe of Armenia Major. Its firft king was 
Zadriades, who, forming an alliance with the Romans, was 
maintained on the throne which he had ufurped. Nero be- 
ftowed this kingdom on Ariftobulus, great grandfon of 
Herod the Great; upon whofe death it fell to Tigranes, 
his near relation; and as he died without iffue, Armenia 
Minor was made by Vefpafian a province of the Roman 
empire, and thus continued till the divifion of the empire, 
when it was fubje¢ted to the emperors of the Faft. On the 
decline of their power, it was fubdued, firll by the Perfians, 
and afterwards by the Turks, who called it ‘* Genech,” and 
have held it ever fince. Anc. Un. Hift. vol. vii. p. 363— 
‘480. Gibbon’s Hilt. i. 435: ii. 139, &c. ili. 137. iv. 157; 
&e. v. 428. See ARMENIANS. 

Armenia is {till divided into Lefer and Greater. Armenia 
the Leffler is one of the two diftris of Avaputia ; Cappa- 
docia being the other. It has Greater Armenia on the catt, 
Syria on the fouth, the Euxine on the weit, and Cappadocia 
on the north. It is alfo called Weftern or Lower Armenia, 
and is fubjeét to Turkey. 

Armenia the Greater, or Turcomania, is bounded on the 
fouth by Mefopotamia, and the provinces of Diarbekir, 
Kurdiltan, and Aderbijan ; on the north by Georgia; on 
the eaft by Perfia, and particularly the province of Shirvan ; 
and on the weft by Cappadocia and the Leffer Armenia, 
from which it is parted by the river Euphrates. It belongs 
partly to the Turks and partly to the Perfians, The chief 
towns in that part which belongs to the Turks, are Erzerum, 
the capital of Armenia, Kars, Barazid, Muth, Argifh, Van, 
&c. In that part of Armenia to which the dominion of 
‘Perfia extends, are Erivan, the capital, Ganjals, near the 
Kur, Nacfivan, Avlabad, Aftabad, Marend, Cors, &c. Ar- 
menia is one of the moft healthy and fertile provinces in 
Afia; it abounds with mountains and valleys, lakes and 
rivers, fo that the climate is temperate, and the foil rich ; 
and fome have conceived from its fertility, as well as its 
central fituation on the globe, that it was the feat of Para- 
dife, or the garden of Eden. Befides all forts of grain, it 
produces tobacco, cotton, flax, melons, and grapes, and 
formerly olives. See Ararat. It has alfo mines of falt, 
fufficient to fupply all Perfia. The extreme cold of this 
country has been long noticed; and to this purpofe fir 
John Chardin informs us, that he found ice in the rivulets 
in the mornings of the month of July. The inhabitants are 
_ fober and indultrious ; and they are deferibed as a fenfible 
and polite people. By their frugality and enterprife, they 
are fingularly qualified for commercial tranfaétions. Since 
the conquelt of their country by Shah Abas, king of Perfia, 
they have been difperfed through various parts of Afia and 
Europe, and have devoted themfelves, as merchants and 
brokers, to trade, in the conduct of which they excel: 
hence they are become, in a great meafure, matters of the 
whole trade of the Levant, and are much concerned in that 
of other places. It is common to meet with Armenians at 
Leghorn and Venice, and even in England and Holland ; 
whilft they are alfo known, by their commercial dealings, 
in Perfia, Turkey, and Tartary, and indeed all over the 
Taft. Shah’ Abas the Great, it is faid, with a view of 
fecuring the conquelt of Armenia, removed into Perfia 
the firlt Armenians who ever fettled there; and on this 
occafion 2bout 30,co9 families were tranfported into the 
province of Ghilan only, whence we have brought the 
fineft Perfian filks. He alfo caufed all the inhabitants of 
Zulfa, a large city of Armenia, to fettle at [fpahan, whence 
the new Zulfa of Perfia took its name. This Zulfa is fince 
become the center of the commerce of the Armenians ; and 
to this fame Shah Abas thefe people are faid to owe their 
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genius and difpofition for trade, little of which appeared 
before their tranfmigration into Perfia. As Abas the Great 
had no other object in view but that of enriching his 
country, and was fenfible that this muft be effected by 
trade, he direéted his views to fiik as the moft precious 
commodity, and to the Armenians as the moft proper people 
to be employed in difpofing of it. Accordingly, the-Ar- 
menians, who were at firlt mere hufbandmen, were converted 
by him into merchants; and thefe merchants are become 
fome of the moft able and moft celebrated traders in the 
world. Such has been their extenfive and eftablifhed repu- 
tation in this refpedt, that the cardinal de Richlieu, we are 
told, had a defizn to make a fettlement of them tn France, 
for promoting the commerce of that country; and the chan- 
cellor Seguier granted them a printing-houfe at Marfcilles. 
See ARMENIANS. 

ARMENIACA, in Botany. See Prunus. 

ARMENIAN Brsre. Sce Biste, and ARMENIAN 
Verfion, infra. 

Armenian Bole. See Bore. 

Aementan Language and Science. The Armenians, ac- 
cording to the account given of them by Mofes Chore- 
nenfis, were, in their original ftate, rude and favage, 
without letters, knowledge, and culture, in a great de- 
gree ignorant of the hiltory of their anceftors ; and in- 
debted for the feanty information refpeting them to the 
books of their neighbours. They had no written charaéters, 
and thofe of their neighbours were not fit for expreffing the 
founds of their language. At length, however, the art of 
writing was introduced among them. For a confiderable 
time their tranfaGions were recorded in the Affyrian lan- 
guage; in procefs of time they employed that of the 
Greeks ; and afterwards they made ufe of that of the Per- 
fians. In the time of Mofes Chorenenfis, the names of their 
towns, and fome other particulars, were expreffed in one of 
thefe three languages. It was after the introduétion of 
Chriflianity, that Miefrob, either towards the clofe of the 
fourth or the commencement of the fifth century, invented 
letters that accurately expreffed the founds of the Armenian 
language, and which are in ufe among them at this day. 
This invention, according to the tradition of the country, 
was revealed to Miefrob in a dream, after the author had 
in vain attempted to make the difcovery himfelf, and after 
he had taken many ufelefs journies to procure affiftance from 
the learned. Sir William Jones (Afiat. Ref. vol. ii. p. 12.) 
is of opinion, that the bafis of the Armenian language was 
ancient Perfian, of the fame Indian ftock with the Zend, 
and that it has been gradually changed fince the time when 
Armenia ceafed to bea province of Iran. However, the 
letters in which it now appears are allowed to be compara- 
tively modern ; and if they be not derived from the Pahlavi, 
they are probably, as this ingenious writer imagines, an in- 
vention of fome learned Armenians in the middle of the 
fifth century. According to Strabo, the language of the 
ancient Armenians was fimilar to that of the Syrians; at 
leaft it is very probable, from Polyznus (1. iv.), that they 
ufed the Syrian charaéters. The modern Armenians pre- 
tend, that, befides their vulgar language, they have a learned 
one, which has no affinity with the other oriental languages, 
and which is very expreffive, and enriched with all the terms 
of religion, and of arts and feiences. Mofes Chorenenfis 
informs us, that Artefchifch II. took great pains to civi- 
lize the Armenians, and to refcue them from that ftate of 
barbarity in which they lived ; and he fays, that agriculture 
was little and rarely attended to in this country. They 
could neither build bridges nor conftruét boats; they had 
no method of dividing time, and were fearce able to ics 
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guifh the fucceffion of the moons. If, indeed, we credit 
the fables recorded by Berofus, we find that Noah left 
among the Armenians books of religious ceremonies ; that 
he taught them aftronomy, and the diftin€tion of years and 
months; that on this account he was honoured amongtt 
them, under the titles of Olybama and Arfa, i.e. the 
** heaven’? and * fun ;?? that they dedicated many cities to 
him, under the name of Jupiter Sagus, efteeming him the 
foul of the heavenly bodies. "The Armenians alfo teil us, 
that Noah taught them hufbandry, and the planting of 
vines; that he was their fir king; and that, when he 
quitted Armenia, he left his mother, wife, and feveral of 
his defcendants, to people the country. However, in later 
times, the Armenians made contiderable progrefs in the ufe- 
ful arts and feiences ; and particularly in the feience of com- 
See ARMENIA. 

Axmentan Religion. Strabo informs us, that the ancient 
Armenians worfhipped the fame deities with thofe of the 
Medes and Perfians; but this mult be underftood with fome 
latitude, and as applicable to different epochas of their em- 
pire. The chief deity of the Armenians, according to 
Strabo, feems to have been the goddefs 'Tanais, or Anaitis, 
whom we know, from other authorities, to be the Nahed 
or Venus of the Perfians ; and it is for many reafons highly 
probable, that one and the fame religion prevailed through 
the whole empire of Cyrus. See Anaitis. For an ac- 
count of the Armenians after the introduction of Chriftian- 
ity, fee ARMENIANS. 

Armenian Stone, lapis Armenus, a mineral cuprous 
ftone, or earth of a blue colour, fometimes fpotted with 
green, black, and yellow. It is a very {carce foffil, anciently 
brought only from Armenia, but is now found very pure, 
though in {mall quantities, in the mines at Goflelaer in 
Saxony. 

The Armenian flone, in its harder ftate, bears a near re- 
femblance to Japis /azuli, from which it feems only to differ 
in degree of maturity : they are diftinguifhed by this, that 
the /apis armenus is fofter, and inftead of fparks of gold, Is 
often fpeckled with green. 

Boerhaave ranks itamong femi-metals; and fuppofes it 
compofed of a metal and earth. Woodward fays, it owes its 
colour to an admixture of copper. 

Mr. Kirwan fays, that it confifts of calcareous earth or 
gypfum, penetrated with the blue calx of copper: hence it 
fometimes effervefces with acids, fometimes not ; but never 
gives fire with fteel; it lofes its colour when heated. Elem. 
of Mineral. p. 262. 

Its chief ufe is in Mofaic work, though it has fome place 
alfo in phyfic. It is a very valuable fubftance in painting, 
being a bright and florid blue. It was in fo high efteem as 
a paint, among the ancients, that counterfeits were contl- 
nually attempted to ferve in its place. 

Both this and the /apis /azuli are ores of copper. 

Armenian Verfion, in Biblical Hiffory, an ancient tranf{- 
lation of the f{eriptures, for which the church of Armenia, 
according to the unanimous teftimony of the Armenian 
writers, is indebted to Miefrob, who is faid to have finifhed 
it in the year 410. This is attefted by Mofes Chorenenfis, 
a difciple of Miefrob ; who adds, that he began with the 
Proverbs of Solomon. Mofes lived in the fifth century, 
and afalted in the third verfion of the bible. ‘The internal 
charaGters, aud the readings of the Armenian verfion, have 
convinced the critics in that language, and efpecially La- 
Croze, a man of the moft profound erudition, that the anti- 
guity afcribed to the Armenian verfion does not exceed the 
truth. The learned, however, are divided in opinion, whe- 
ther it was taken from the Greek original, or from the Sy- 
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riac verfion. The Armenians pretend that it was taken from 
the Syriac ; and Mofes Chor, (1. iii. c. liv. p. 300.) explicitly 
confirms this opinion. ‘fo which it has been added, that 
the Armenian verfion contains readings, which are found in 
no MS. or verlion, except the Syriac. But another relation 
from the fame writer, (1. tii. c. Ixi. p. 313.) is adduced on 
the other fide of the qucftion ; and this is decifive: for it 
gives a full and credible account of the care beftowed by 
the Armenians on their verfion of the bible, and that they 
tranflated it twice from the Syriac, and a third time from 
the Greek. Hence may be affigned the reafon, why the 
readings of the Armenian veriion are fo frequently diflerent 
from the Syriac. Another argument, which has been 
thought decifive in favour of the opinion, that our prefent 
Armenian verfion was not taken from the Syriac, is, that 
the former contains thofe books of the New Teftament, 
which were never admitted into the latter. The Armenian 
verfion would be an ineflimable treafure, if it had defcended 
to the prefent age unaltered by time and fuperttition. But 
the churches of the Lefler Armenia, or Cilicia, fubmitted 
in the thirteenth century to the authority of the pope; and 
Haitho, or Hethem, who reigned from 1224 to 1270, be- 
came fhortly before his death a Francifcan friar, This 
prince was not only attached to the church of Rome, but 
likewife acquainted with the Latin language; dnd, pub- 
lifhing a new edition of the Armenian bible, he altered, or 
rather corrupted it, from the Vulgate. He tranflated, for 
inftance, all the prefaces of Jerom; and as the words of 1 
John v. 7. were not in the old Armenian MSS., he inferted 
them probably from the Latin; for thirty-feven years after 
his death this paflage was quoted at a council held at Cis, 
in Armenia, and is found in other Armenian records. Mi- 
chaelis Int. N. T. by Marth, vol. ii. p. 98, &c. See Ar- 
menian BiBLEs. 

ARMENIANS, in Ecclefiaffical Hiffory, a divifion among 
the eaftern Chriftians, thus called from Armenia, the country 
anciently inhabited by them. : 

Some have fuppofed, that Chriftianity was eftablifhed in 
Armenia by the apoftle St. Bartholomew ; but this is cers 
tain, that in the beginning of the fourth century the Armc- 
nian Chriftians were in a flourifhing ftate. In this century 
Tiridates the king eftablifhed an hierarchy ; and in the be- 
ginning of the fixth, under the patriarch Nierfes, the Ar- 
menian church feceded from other eitablifhments, became 
independent, and embraced the theory of the Jacobites, 
fome few articles of difcipline excepted. The {chifm of 
the Armenians is placed eighty-four years after the council 
of Chalcedon, A. D. 535. It was confummated at the end 
of feventeen years; and it is from the year of Chrift 552, 
that the zra of the Armenians is datcd. In the fifth cen- 
tury, Armenia was divided into fifteen provinces, and fub- 
divided into one hundred and ninety-one diocefes. 

The Armenian church, in the fixteenth century, was 
governed by three patriarchs, the chief of whom refided in 
a monaftery at Echmiazin, three leagues from Erivan. The 


diocefe of this patriarch comprehends Greater Armenia; — 


and he prefides over forty-two archbifhops ; he is eieGted by 
bifhops, and his ele€tion is confirmed by the king of Perfia. 
The revenues of this f{piritual ruler are fuch as would enable 
him to live in the moft fplendid and magnificent manner; 
and yet there is no mark of pomp or opulence in his external 
appearance, or in his domeftic economy. His table is 
frugal, and his habit plain ; nor is he diftinguifhed from the 
monks, with whom he lives, by any other circum{tance be- 
fides his fuperior power and authority. A fecond patriarch, 
fubjeé&t to the firft, and called “* the Catholic,” refides at 
Cis in Cilicia, and has twelve archbifhops under him, who 
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govern the churches eftablithed in Cappadocia, Cilicia, Cy- 
prus, and Syria. A third patriarch lives in the ifland of 
Aghtamar, in the midit of the great lake of Varafpuracan ; 
he has no more than eight or nine bifhops under his jurif- 
diGtion, and is regarded by the other Armenians as the ene- 
my of their church. Befides thefe prelates, who are pa- 
friarchs in the true fenfe of the term, the Armenians have 
other {piritual leaders who are honoured with the title of 
patriarchs, though it be unattended with the authority and 
prerogatives of the patriarchal dignity. Thus, the arch- 
: bifhop of the Armenians, who lives at Conftaatinople, and 
whofe authority is refpected by the churches eftablifhed in 
thofe provinces that form the connection between Europe 
and Afia, enjoys the title of patriarch. The fame denomi- 
nation is given to the Armenian bifhop who refides at Jeru- 
falem; and to the prelate cf the fame nation, who has his 
epifcopal feat at Caminec in Poland, and governs the Arme- 
nian churches that are eftablifhed in Rufiia, Poland, and the 
adjacent countries. They affume the title of patriarchs, on 
account of fome peculiar privileges conferred on them by 
the great patriarch of Echmiazin; for by an authority 
derived from this fupreme head of the Armenian church, 
they are allowed to confecrate bifhops, and to make every 
third year, and diftribute among their congregations, the 
holy chrifm or ointment, which, according to a conftant 
cultom among the eaftern chriftians, is the exclufive privi- 
lege of the patriarchs. After the death of Abas the 
Great, the Armenian exiles, who, under his protection, 
had enjoyed the {weets of liberty and abundance, were in- 
volved in various kinds of calamity. The ftorm of perfe- 
cution fhook their conftancy ; and many of them apottatifed 
to the Mahometan religion, fo that it was apprehended that 
that branch of the Armenian church, which had been planted 
in Perfia, and efpecially in Ifpehan, would gradually perifh. 
On the other hand, the ftate of religion in that church de- 
rived confiderable advantages from the fettlement of Arme- 
nians in different parts of Europe, for the purpofes of 
commerce. Thefe merchants, who had fixed their refidence 
during the fixteenth century, at London, Amiterdam, Mar- 
feilles, and-Venice, were not unmindful of their brethren in 
their native country; but fupplied them with Armenian 
tranflations of the holy {criptures, and of other theological 
books, from the European prefles, which prevented the 
illiterate and fuperttitious people, who lived under the Per- 
fian and Turki(h PN ie from finking into the moft 
mate and deplorable ignorance. 
rhe pap on though they agree with the other Mo- 
NOPHYSITES in the main doétrine of that fect, relating to 
the unity of the divine and human nature in Chrift, differ 
from them, nevertheleis, in many points of faith, difcipline, 
and worlhip; and hence it comes to pafs, that they hold 
no communion with that branch of the Monophyfites, who 
are Jacobites, in the more limited fenfe of that term. As 
to the eucharilt, they agree with the Greeks, except in this 
that they mix no water with their wine, and ufe unleavened 
bread after the manner of the Latins. Infants of two or 
three months old are admitted to the communion ; and the 
confecrated bread, foaked in the confecrated Wine, is diftri- 
buted with peculiar ceremonies. When the prieft takes 
the chalice and pattin, he is followed by his deacons and 
fub-deacons, with flambeaux and plates of copper furnifhed 
with bells : thus accoutred, with acenfer before him, he goes 
in proceffion round the fanétuary ; he then places them on 
the altar, pronounces the words of confecration, and turns 
himfelf to the people, who fall down, kifs the earth, and 
beat their breafls ; then, after taking the bread himfelf, he 
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diftributes it tothe people, In the baptifm ef children, 
they practife trine immerfion; and then the prieft binds a 
{mall cord of filk and cotton round the neck of the child, 
anoints his forehead, ftomach, arm-pits, hands, and feet, 
and makes on each part the fign of the crofs, The 
child, after baptifm, is carried home by the godfather with 
the found of drums and trumpets, ‘ihe women do not go 
to church for forty days after delivery ; and they obferve 
many Jewith cuftoms. ‘The Armenians celebrate an annual 
feftival, called Cachacouran, which, half Armenian and 
half Perfian, fignifies the baptifm of the crofe. It is gene. 
rally fuppofed that this is a religious ceremony, like the 
theophany of the Greeks, and the epiphany of the Roman 
catholics. It is celebrated on the fixth of January, and 
the terms fignify “manifeftation ;”” but it is not agreed, 
whether it commemorates the birth of Chrift in his mani- 
feftation in the flefh ; or his appearance to the wife men when 
he was manifefted to the Gentiles ; or his manifeftation to 
the Jews by the voice from heaven at his baptifm. Perhaps 
it is merely a civil inflitute, refembling the Roman luftrum, 
The Perfians mark this Armenian feltivalin their almanacks ; 
their Mahometan kings attend it ; and fome fay, it is an 
imitation of the Abhirkan of the Guebres, or Gaurs, i. e. 
the feftival of luftral water, in ufe among the ancient Per 
fians, 

The Armenians abftain very rigoroufly from eating of 
blood, and meats ftrangled, and are much addiGted to fatt. 
ing ; infomuch that from their difcourfe, one would con- 
clude that almoft their whole religion confifted in fafting ; 
and the higher the rank of their clergy, fo much the 
greater mult be their abftinence. Their monks, every 
Wednefday and Friday, eat neither fith, nor eggs, nor oil, 
nor any thing made of milk; and during Lent, they live 
upon nothing but roots; they are allowed wine only on the 
Saturday in the holy week, and meat on Eatter Sunday, 
Befides the great Lent, they have four or five others of 
eight days each, preparatory for the four great feftivals of 
the Nativity, the Afcenfion, the Annunciation, and of St. 
George, during which they are not allowed fo much as to 
{peak of eggs, flefh, oil, or butter. 

Their monaftic order is in great repute among them, 
fince one of their patriarchs introduced that of St. Bafil ; 
but part of them, which have united with the church of 


Rome, have changed their ancient rule for that of the 


Dominicans, 

ARMENISTAIRE, in Zoohgy, a term occafionally 
given by fome French writers to the Mepusa tribe of 
Vermes Mollufca. See Menusa. 

ARMENTA, one of the fynonymous names of Bos 
Americanus of Gmelin, an animal which Dr. Shaw confiders. 
a variety only of Bos Taurus. “The American Bifon,” 
fays that author, “ feems to differ in no refpeét from the 
European, except in being more fhaggy, and in having a 
more protuberant bunch or flefhy fubltance over the (houl- 
ders : the fore-parts of the body are extremely thick and 
ftrong ; the hinder parts comparatively weak. © The colour 
of the American Bifon is reddifh brown, and the hair in 
winter is of a woolly nature, falling down over the eyes, 
head, and whole fore-part of the animal, In fummer, it 
often becomes almoft naked, but particularly on the hind 
part of the body. It grows, according to Lawfon, to a 
vaft fize, and has been found to weigh fixteen hundred, and 
even two thoufand four hundred pounds; and the ftrongett 
man cannot lift one of the fkins from the ground.” Gen. 
Zool. Gmelin, who exprefles fome doubt whether it be 
diftin® from Bos Taurus, afligns it the fame character as 

Linnzus 
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Linnwus had previoufly given to the variety of that {pecies, 
ferus 3 namely, cornibus divaricatis, juba longiffima, dorfo 
gibbofo, only making it a fecond variety 8. (horns divari- 
cate, mane long, back pibbous, var. 8.) This is Bos (i- 
Jon Americanus) cornibus furlum reflexis, dorfo gibbofo, ca- 
pitis pilis lonyiffimis obfito. Brill. regn. an. Bi/on d? Ame- 
rique of Bufl. Buffelo, Lawl. Carol. Buffalo, Catetby. Ame- 
rican oxen or beeves, Dobbs. Hudl. American bull, Pennant. 
See Taurus. 

ARMENTEQUI, or Agmenza, in Geography, a 
village of Spain, in the country of Alava, once a city and 
fee of an archbifhop, one mile from Vittoria. 

ARMENTIERES, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the North, and chicf plece of a canton in the dif- 
trict of Lille, feated on the Lys. It was taken and dif- 
mantled by the French in 1687. The place contains 7598, 
and the canton 14,914 inhabitants: the territory includes 
55 kiliometres and 6 communes. N. lat. 50° 40’. E. long. 3° 3’. 

ARMENTO, a town of Italy, in the kingdom of Naples, 
and province of Bafilicata, 20 miles S. S. I. of Potenza. 

ARMERIA, in Botany. See Diantuus. ; 

ARMERIUS. See Dianruvus, and Sivene. 

ARMET, in Geography, a town on the ifland of Noufla- 
Laout, one of the Molucea iflands. 

ARMIDA, in Entomology, the name of a fpecies of 
PxHaca@na, in the Bombyx family, that inhabits Cayenne. 
The wings are yellow, f{peckled, and fpotted with violet, 
and a ftreak behind of the fame colour. Fabricius, Gmelin, 
&c. Obf This is a large infeét; the antenne are yellow ; 
the thorax yellow with a violet coloured fpot on the back ; 
abdomen yellow with a violet-coloured {pot on the firlt feg- 
ments ; wings beneath yellow, witha violet {pot in the mid- 
dle. O2/. This muft not be confounded with the moth 
figured by Cramer, t. 197. jig. A., under the {pecific name 
of Armipa, that being PHaLena £rythrina of Fabricius 
and Gmelin. 

ARMIERES, in Geography, a {mall town of Hainault, 
on the Sambre. : 

ARMIGER, armour-bearer, in Modern Writers, denotes 
a title of-dignity, rendered in Englith by E/guire. 

ArmicEr, in Lntomology, a {pecies of Cimex found in 
Africa. It is grey ; thorax acutely fpined; two dots on 
the fcutel, the antenne and legs pale. Gmelin and Fabricius. 
Obf. This is Corrus armiger of the latter author, and was 
firit defcribed by him in his Species Infectorum, 

ARMIGER, a name given by Fabricius to a {pecies of 
Cancer that inhabits the Southern ocean. The thorax 
is fomewhat {mooth, with eight teeth on each fide, and 
five lobes in front; the arms are toothed on each fide. 
Fab. Mant. Inf. 

Armicer, a fpecies of Monocu us, in the fixth fec- 
tion of the Gmelinian fyftem, or thofe furnifhed’ with an 
univalve fhell; eyes two, and placed beneath ; two antenne, 
and from four to eight legs. In this feétion (drguli) are 
only three fpecies, and the prefent is diflinguifhed from the 
two others by having fix legs. Slabb. microfe. Gmel. &c. 

ARMILAUSA, in Antiquity, a fhort military coat, 
reaching down only to the knee. Aquin. and Pitife. Lex. 
Ant. 

It was thus called, as being divided both before and be- 
hind, and only clofe about the fhoulders, in armas tantum 
claufa, quali armiclaufa. Ifid. Orig. 1. xix. c. 22. ; 

The word is fometimes alfo written, armelaufa, armelau- 
fia, armicafia, and armilcafia. ’ 

Armitausa is alfo applied, in Lcclefiaftical Writers, to 
the fcapular of monks and canons ; thus called on account 
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of its hanging from the arms or fhoulders, 
Keelefs p. 73. 

‘The fame habit is vulgarly called patience. 

ARMELLA, in Zovlogy, one of the Vermes infuforia, 
belonging to the genus Leucopura, and both figured and 
deferibed by Miller in his Zool, Dan. It is invifible to the 
naked eye, round, and annular ; it 1s rather thickened above, 
and bent into the form of a ring. 

ARMitLa membrangfais a name given by fome Anatomifls 
to the annular ligament. 

ARMILLARIS, in Zoology, a creature of the VenmEs 
Mollufca kind, in the genus Nereis. It is fubdepre fled ; 
peduncles conic ; cirri lenticular. ‘This. {pecies inhabits the 
North feas, where it buries itfelf deep in the fands. The 
fhape is filiform ; length an inch anda quarter; on each 
fide of the head are three moniliform feelers; in the body 
are a hundred and twenty joints, each of which is furnifhed 
with a fmall peduncle en both fides; and the tail termi- 
nates in two long filaments or threads. Miuill. O. Fabr. 
Gmel. &e. 

ARMILLARY, Armirvaris, formed of armilla, a 
bracelet or ring, in Afronomy, an epithet given to an artifi- 
cial {phere compofed of a number uf metalline circles, re- 
prefenting the feveral circles of the mundane {phere put tos - 
gether in their natural order. 

Armillary {pheres ferve to affift the imagination in con- 
ceiving the arrangements and the motions of the heavenly 
bodies. 

Such is that reprefented (Plate II. Affron. fig. 14.)— 
Where P and Q reprefent the poles of the world, A D the 
equator, I. L the ecliptic and zodiac, PA GD the meri- 
dian, or the folltitial colure, T the earth, F G the tropic of 
cancer, HT the tropic of capricorn, M N the arétic circle, 
OV the antarétic, N and O the poles of the ecliptic, and 
RS the horizon. 

The armillary {phere conftruéted by Dr. Long, in Pem- 
broke-hall, Cambridge, is eighteen feet in diameter; and more 
than thirty perfons may conveniently fit in it. The lower 
part of the {phere invifible in England is cut off ; the whole 
apparatus is fo contrived, that, when in order, it may be turn- 
ed round with as little labour as it takes to wind up a jack. 

ARMILLARY érigonometer, an inftrument firll contrived by 
Mr. Mungo Murray, and improved by Mr. Fergufon, con- 
filling of five femicircles ; viz. meridian, vertical circle, ho- 
rizon, hour circle, and equator; fo adapted to each other 
by jomts and hinges, and fo graduated and divided, as to 
ferve for expeditioufly refolving many problems in aftronomy, 
dialling, and {pherical trigonometry. For the drawing, de- 
{eription, and method of ufing it, fre Fergufon’s Tracts, 

. $0, &c, 

ARMILLATI Mitirss, in Antiquity, thofe who wore 
bracelets on their left arms, beflowcd on them by their gene- 
rals or emperors. But the termis more frequently applied 
to foft and effeminate foldiers, who wore bracelets on their 
arms, not as the rewards of their prowefs, but marks of their 
foppery, Agquin. Lex. 

ARMILLATUM, in Conchology, a {pecies of Bucct- 
Num, figured and defcribed by Lilter and others, The fhell 
is oblong; the aperture large and toothlefs; the whorls 
crowned with a fingle row of tubercles. Its native place is 
unknown. 

ARMILLATUS, in Entomslogy, a {pecies of Curcu- 
Lio that inhabits the Cape of Good Hope, ‘The thorax is 
fomewhat fpinous on the fides; a grey belt near the tip of 
the thighs; thanks dentated. Sparm. nov. aét. Stock. There 
is a variety of this infect entirely of a brownifh grey colour, 


and 


Schmid. Lex 
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and another in whigh the wing-cafes are clouded with grey, 
and an oblong fpot placed obliquely on each fide. 

Axmivvatus, a fpecies of CeramByx, of a large fize, 
that is found in India. On each fide of the thorax are four 
{pines ; wing-cafes ferruginous, with a black margin; a fin- 

le tooth on the pofterior thighs. Gronov. Fabr. &c. 

ARMILUSTRIUY, in Antiquity, a featt held among 
the Romans; wherein they facrificed, armed at all points, 
and with the found of trumpets. 

Some define armilifirium to have been a feaft, wherein a 
general review was made of all the forces, in the Campus 
Martius. But this does not come up to the point; for 
Varro does not derive the word from the Latin arma and 
luftrare, to make a review ; but from the cuftom of holding 
this feaft in the place where the reviews were ufed to be 
made, or rather from their going round the place armed 
with bucklers, 

The facrifice was intended for the expiation of the ar- 
mies, and. the profperity of the arms of the people of 
Rome ; and was celebrated on the fourteenth of the calends 
of November. This feaft may be confidered as a kind of 
benediGtion of arms. It was firft obferved among the Athe- 
nians. 

ARMINIACHA, in Geography, a {mall town of Afia 
Minor, in Aladulia, at the foot of mount Taurus ; fuppoled 
to have been the ancient Cybiftra. 

ARMINGS, ina fhip, are the fame with wa/)-cloths, 
being red cloths hung about the outfides of the fhip’s up-= 
per works fore and aft; and before the cubbridge-heads, 

There are fome alfo hung round the tops, and called top- 
armings. See Top. 

ARMINIA, in Ancient Geography, a river of Italy, in 
Etruria, flowed from north to fouth between Saturnia and 
Valfinii, and difcharged itfelf into the fea near Forum Aus 
relii. 

ARMINIANISM, the doGrine of Arminius and of his 
followers. See Arminians. 

ARMINIANS, in Ecclefiaflical Hiftory, the followers of 
Arminius, who, though educated at Geneva, and having 
imbibed the doérines concerning predeftination and grace, 
maintained by Calvin, Beza, Zanchius, &c. began to ex- 
prefs his doubts concerning them in the year 15913; and 
upon farther inguiry, adopted fentiments more nearly res 
fembling thofe of the Lutherans, than of the Calvinilts. 
After his appointment to the theological chair at Leyden, 
he thought it his duty to avow and vindicate the princi- 
ples which he had embraced; and the freedom with 
which he publifhed and defended them, expoled him to 
the refentment of thofe who adhered to the theological 
fyftem of Geneva, which then prevailed in Holland ; but 


his principal opponent was Gomar, his colleague. The- 


controverly which was thus begua, became more general 
after the death of Arminius in the year of 1609, and threat- 
ened to involve the United Provinces in civil difeord. The 
Arminian tenets gained ground under the mild and favour- 
able treatment of the magiftrates of Holland, and were 
adopted by feveral perfons of merit and diftin@ion, The 
Calvinifts, or Gomarifts as they were now called, appealed 
to a national fynod ; accordingly the fynod of Dort was 
convened by order of the States General, in 1618; and 
was compoled of ecclefiaftical deputies from. the United 
Provinces, as well as from the reformed churches of Eng- 
land, Scotland, Heffe, Bremen, Swiflerland, and the Pa- 
Jatinate. The principal advocate in favour of the Armic 
nians was Epifcopius, who at that time was profeffor of di- 
vinity at Leyden. It was firlt propofed to difcufs the 
a aaa in difpute, and that the Arminians fhould 
ox, II. 
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be allowed to ftate and vindicate the grounds on which 
their opinions were founded; but fome difference arifing as 
to the proper mode of conduéting the debate, the Armi- 
nians were excluded from the affembly ; their cafe was tried 
in their abfence; and they were pronounced guilty of pefti- 
lential errors, and condemned as corrupters of the true re- 
ligion. In confequence of this decifion, they were treated 
with great feverity ; they were deprived of all their polts 
and employments; their minifters were filenced, and their 
congregations were fuppreffed. However, after the death 
of prince Maurice, who had been a violent partifan in fa- 
vour of the Gomarifts, in the year 1625, the Arminian ex- 
iles were reftored to their former reputation and tranquillity ; 
and under the toleration of the flate, they ere€ted churches 
and founded a college at Amfterdam, appointing Epifco- 
pius to be the firft theological profeffor. The Arminian 
fy tem has very much prevailed in England fince the time of 
archbifhop Laud, and its. votaries in other countries are very 
numerous. 

The diftingnifhing tenets of the Arminians may be com- 
prized in the following five articles; relating to predeftina- 
tion, univerfal redemption, the corruption of man, con- 
verGon, and perfeverance. With refpe& to the firft, they 
maintained, ‘¢ That God, from all eternity, determined to 
beftow falvation on thofe, who he forefaw would perfevere 
unto the end in their faith in Chrift Jefus; and to infli@ 
everlafting punifhments on thofe who fhould continue in 
their unbelief, and refit unto the end his divine f{uccours 5 
fo that election was conditional, and reprobation in like 
manner the refult of forefeen infidelity, and perfevering 
wickednefs,”’ 

On the fecond, the Arminians taught, “* That Jefus 
Chrift, by his fufferings and death, made an atonement for 
the fins of all mankind in general, and of every individual 
in particular ; that, however, none but thofe who believe in 
him can be partakers of their divine benefit.?? 

On the third article, they held, ** That true faith can= 
not, proceed from the exercife of our natural faculties 
and powers, nor fromthe force and operation of frees 
will, fince man, in, confequence of his natural corruption, 
is incapable either of thinking or doing any good thing ; 
and that therefore it is neceflary, in order to his converfion 
and falvation, that he be regenerated and renewed by the 
operation of the Holy Ghoit, which is the gift of God 
through Jefus Chrift.”” 

Fourthly, “* That this divine grace, or energy of the 
Holy Gholt, begins and perfeéts every thing that can be 
called good in man, and cenfequently all good works are 
to be attributed to God alone; that neverthelefs this grace 
is offered to all, and does not force men to a& againft their 
inclination, but may be refifted, and rendered ineffeGual by 
the -perverfe will of the impenitent finner.”? Some modern 
AArminians interpret this and the lait article with a greater 
latitude. 

Fifthly, « That God gives to the truly faithful, who are 
regenerated by his grace, the means of preferving them- 
felves in this ftate;”” and though the firft Arminians made 
fome doubt with refpe& to the clofing part of this article, 
their followers uniformly maintain, ‘ that the regenerate 
may lofe true jultifying faith, forfeit their ftate of grace, 
and die in their fins.” 

The modern fyftem of Arminianifm likewife, founded on 
a comprehenfive plan projeéted by Arminius himfelf, as ap- 
pears from a paffage in his laft will, extends the limits of 
the Chriftian church, and relaxes the bonds of fraternal 
communion in fuch a manner, that Chriftians of all fe&s and 
denominations, whatever their fentiments and opiniaus may 
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be, papilts excepted, may be formed into one religious bo- 
dy, and live together in brotherly love and concord. But, 
in order to avoid the reproach of being altogether uncon- 
nected by any common principles, Epifeopius drew up a 
eonfedlion of taith, expreiled for the molt part in words and 
phirales of Holy Scmpture, which the Arminians have ge- 
nerally adopted, thongh not enjoined upon them by any au- 
thontative obligation, 

The Arminians are alfo called Remonflrants, from an hum- 
ble petition incded their Remon/rance, which, m the year 
1610, they addreffed to the tlates ef Holland. Their prin- 
cipal writers are, Arminius, Epifcopius, Voritius, Grotius, 
Curcelleus, Limboreh, Le Clerc, and Wetltein; not to 
mention many others of more modern date. Brandt’s Hitt. 
of the Reformation in the Netherlands; and Mofheim’s 
Keclef. Hitt. by Dr. Maclaine, vol. v. 

The progrefs of Arminiani{m has been fomewhar retarded, 
and its prevalence reftrained, more efpecially in Germany, 
and feveral parts of Swiflerland, in confequence of the 
aicendant which-the Leibnitian and Wolfiam piilofophy hath 
gained in thefe countries, particularly among the clergy and 
the men of learning. Leibnitz and Wolf, by attacking 
that liberty of indifference which 1s fuppofed to imply the 
power of adting, not only without, but againit motives, 
ttruck at the very foundation of the Arminian fyltem. Be- 
fides, by confidering the multiplicity of worlds that com- 
pofe the univerfe as one fy{tem or whole, whofe greatett 
pollible perfection is the ultimate end of creating goodnefs, 
and the fovereign purpofe of governing wifdom, they re- 
moved from the doctrine of predettination thofe arbitrary 
procedures and narrow views with which the Calvinilts have 
been charged with loading it, and gave it a new, a more 
plealing, and a more philofophical afpeét. As the Leib- 
pitians laid down this great end as the fupreme objeét of 
God’s univerfal dominion, and the feope to which all his 
difpenfations are dire&ted, fo they concluded, that if this 
end was propofed, it muft be accomplifhed. Hence the 
doGrine of necefiity, to fulfil the purpofes of a predeitination 
founded in wifdom and goodnels: a neceffity phyfical and 
mechanical in the motions of natural and inanimate things, 
ut a neceflity mora] and {piritual in the voluntary determin- 
ations of intelligent beings, in confequence of prepollent 
motives which produce their effects with certainty, though 
thefe effects be contingent, and by no means the offspring 
of an abfolute and immutable fatality. Thefe principles are 
evidently applicable to the main doétrines of Calvinifm; by 
them predeitination is confirmed, though modified with re- 
ipeét to its reafon and end; by them irrefiftible grace, irre- 
Gifhble in a moral fenfe, is maintained upon the hypothefis 
of prepollent motives and a moral neceffity. The perfe- 
yerance of the faints is alfo explicable upon the fame 
dyitem, by a feries of moral caufes producing a feries of 
moral effets. The Jearned Canzius has written a book for 
the exprefs purpofe of fhewing the eminent ufe that may be 
made of the Leibnitian and Wolfan philofophy, in throw- 
ing light upon the chief articles of our faith, “ Philofophiz 
Leib. et Wolf. ufus in theologia per precipua fidei capita.’ 
¥rancof. and Leipf. ed. 2.1749. The {cheme of neceffity, and 
of partial evil tending to univerfal good, has been foftered in 
fome parts of Great Britain, and has converted fome zealous 
Arminians into moderate and philofophical Calvinifts. But 
4 the zealous Calvinifts (fays Dr. Maclaine) have for the motft 
part held firm to their theology, and blended no philofo~ 
phical principles with their fyftem; and it is certain that 
the moft eminent philofophers have been found, generally 
fpeaking, among the Arminians. If both Calvinifts and 
Arminians claim a Kina, it is certain that the latter alone 
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a boaft of a Newron, a Locne, wCranxe, and a 
OYLE. 

ARMINIUS, or Harmansen, James, in Biography, 
founder of the fe called Arminians, was born at Oude- 
Water in Holland, in 1560; and he loft his father in bis 
infancy. He was firft inttru€ted by a Catholic prielt, who 
was fecretly a friend to the reformed religion, and by hie 
hberality encouraged as a ftudent at Utrecht. Upon the 
death of this patron, he obtained affiltance from Rodolphius 
Sneliius, his countryman, and in 1575 accompanied him 
to Marpurgh. During his abode in this place, he received 
information that his native town was pillaged by the Spa- 
niards ; and haltening thither to vilit his family, he found 
that his mother, filter, brother, and other relations, had been 
put to the fword. At Leyden he afterwards profecuted 
his ftudies with reputation ; and at length the magiltrates 
of Amiterdam provided him with the means of finifhing his 
education at Geneva. The leGtures of Theodore Beza on 
the epiftle to the Romans, are {uppofed to have firlt fug- 
geited to Arminius thofe [peculations, which led him to 
form a new feét. As he adopted and privately taught the 
philofophical fyftem of Peter Ramus, he was obliged to. 
withdraw from Geneva; and he then removed to Bafil, 
where he gained great credit by his lectures: after a fhort 
interval he returned to Geneva, and enjoyed in tranquillity 
the fociety of the learned. Defirous of farther improve- 
ment, he vifited Padua, in order to attend the philofophical 
leétures of the celebrated Zabarella; and after having 
travelled in Italy for five or fix months, he returned, in 1588, 
to Amfterdam, where he found his patrons much prejudiced 
againit him. ‘ It was reported and believed, that Armi- 
nius had kiffed the Pope’s toe, whom he had only feen in 
a crowd; that he had contra¢ted an intimacy with Jefuits, 
whom he had never heard of ; that he had introduced himfelf£ 
to Bellarmin, whom he had never feen ; and that he had abjur- 
ed the reformed religion, for which he was prepared to 
die.’ Thefe prejudices, however, as they were occafioned 
by groundlefs rumours and calumny, gradually fubfided 5 
and the talents and zeal of Arminius, as a ftrenuous advo= 
cate for the reformed religion, and an eloquent preacher, 
raifed him to diltinguifhed notice; accordingly he was 
engaged to refute a work which had been wntten againft 
Beza’s doétrine of predeftination. In the courfe of his 
examination, he became a profelyte to the opinions whick 
he had undertaken to refute; and renouncing the Calviniltic 
doétrine concerning the decrees of God and divine grace, 
he maintained, that the merits of Chrift extended to all 
mankind, and that the grace of God, which is neceffary 
to falvation, is attainable by all, ‘This change in the fen- 
timents of Arminius took place in the year 1591; and his 
undifguifed and honeit avowal of it excited hoftilities, 
which would have been injurious to Arminius, if the 
magiftrates of Ami{terdam had not interpofed and fupprefled 
the conteft. After having officiated as a minifter in the 
church of Amfterdam for fifteen years, Arminius, notwith- 
ftanding the heretical opinions which he had adopted, was 
eleéted, in 1603, to the profefforfhip of divinity in the 
univerfity at Leyden, and admitted to the degree of doctor 
in divinity. In his leGures, and alfo in his writings, the 
profeffor ftrenuoufly afferted and defended his opinions, and 
made many converts both among the clergy and the laity. 
His adverfaries, however, were very numerous; and of 
thefe the moft violent was his colleague, Francis Gomar, 
Unable to contend with the various modes of attack by 
which his enemies perfecuted him, he funk under a compli- 
cation of difeafes, and departed this life in the year 1609. 
Arminius was eminently diftinguifhed by his piety and 

integrity, 
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Integrity, and conciliated the efteem even of his enemies, by 
his modefty and diffidence, by the candour of his temper, 
and the affability of his manners. He chofe rather, fays 
‘Brandt, his biographer, to be religious in reality than in 
appearance, and preferred the approbation of his own mind 
to the opinion of the world. His motto was “ Bona con- 
{cientia paradifus.”? A good confcience is a paradife,”’ 
Peter Bertius concludes his funeral oration upon him with 
thefe words: ‘ He was a man who could not be fufficiently 
efteemed by thofe who knew him, and thofe who did not 
elteem him, never knew him fufficiently.”?. He wasa friend 


to univerfal toleration, and with him it was a fundamental, 


principle, that Chriftians are accountable only to God for 
their religious fentiments, and that no individual can be 
juftly punifhed by the magiftrate for erroncous opinions, 
while he conduéts himfelf as a virtuous and obedient fubject, 
and makes no attempt to dilturb the peace and order of 
civil fociety. As a writer, his manner of reafoning and 
his ftyle are fomewhat {cholaltic; but he is diftinguifhed 
by fimplicity and perfpicuity. His works are comprifed 
in one volume, 4to. printed at Frankfort in 1631 and 1634, 
&e. His “ Difputationes publice et private”? afford a 
juft and accurate notion of the doétrine and character of 
Arminius. Mofheim’s Eccl. Hitt. vol. v. p. 439, &c. Gen. 
Di&. See Arminians. 

ARMIRO, in Geography, a fea-port town of European 
Turkey, in the province of Theflaly or Janna, on the fouth- 
welt fide of the gulf of Volo; fuppofed to be the Eretria 
of the ancients. N. lat. 39° 42!. E. long. 23° 30’.—Alfo, 
a river in fhe ifle of Candia, near Caftel-Malvefi, which 
empties itfelf into the Mediterranean near Paleo-Caftro, faid 
to be the ‘ Oaxes’”? of the ancients.x—Alfo, a town of 
South America, in Guiana, four leagués from Cayenne. 

ARMISTICE, Armistitium, in Military Language, 
from arma flare, or fiflere, a fhort truce, or a ceflation of arms 
for a {mall time. 

ARMOA, in Geography, a river of Arcadia, which dif- 
charges itfelf into the Alpheus, fuppofed to be the Amaryn- 
chus of the ancients. 

ARMOACHIQUOIS, a tribe of wandering Indians 
on the borders of Canada. 

ARMOISIN, in Commerce, a filk ftuff, or kind of taffety, 
of an indifferent goodnefs; made at Lyons, and at feveral 
places in Italy. There are half armoifins, made at Avignon, 
which are of inferior quality, and lefs price than the others. 
Some pretend that the word armoifin comes from the Italian 
armefino ; or that thefe filks were thus called, becaufe there 
were coats of arms delineated on the cloths in which they 
were wrapped. 

There is alfo a taffety of this name manufactured in the 
Eaft Indies; but of an inferior quality to thole made in 
Europe. 

ARMONA, in Geography, a town of the ifland of Negro- 

onte. 

ARMONIAC,. See Ammonta. 

ARMONICA, from agyonx, harmony, is a name which 
Dr. Franklin has given to a mufical initrument conftructed 
with drinking-glaffes. It is well known that a drinking- 
glafs yields a {weet tone, by paffing a wet finger round 
its brim. Mr. Pockrich, of Ireland, was the firft who 
thought of playing tunes formed of thefe tones. He col- 
le&ed a number of glaffes of different fizes, fixed them 
ncar each other on a table, and tuned them by putting 
into them water, more or lefs, as each note required. Mr. 
Delaval, F.R.S. made an inftrument in imitation of that 
which was contrived by Mr. Pockrieh: and from this inftru- 
ment Dr. Franklin took the hint of eonftructing his armonica, 
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The glaffes for this mufical inftrument are blown as nearly 
as poffible in the form of hemifpheres, having each an open 
neck or focket in the middle. The thicknefs or the glafs 
near the brim ts abont one tenth of an inch, increafing to- 
wards the neck, which in the largett glaffes is about an 
inch deep, and .4 inch and a halt wide within; but thefe 
dimenfions Ieffen as the fize of the glaffes diminithes, only 
obferving that the neck of the {malleft fhould not be fhorter 
than half an inch. “he diameter of the largelt glafs is 
Mine inches, and that of the fmallelt three inches: between 
thefe there are twenty-three different fizes, differiug from 
each other a quarter of an inch in diameter. Vor making 
a fingle inftrument, there fhould be at leat fix glafies blowa 
of each fize, and out of thefe thirty-feven glaffes (which are 
fufcient for three oftaves with all the femitones) may 
be found, that ..j1} eicmer yield the note required, or one a 
little fharper, and fitting fo well into each other, as to taper 
regularly from the largett to the fmalleft. The glaffes being 
chofen, and the note for which each glafs is intended being 
marked upon it with a diamond, they are to be tuned by 
diminifhing the thicknefs of thofe that are too fharp, whick 
is done by grinding them round from the neck towards the 
brim, comparing, by means of a well-tuned harpfichord, the 
tone drawn from the glafs by your finger with the note you 
want, as founded by the correfponding ftring of the harp- 
fichord. The largeft glafs in the inflrument is G, a little 
below the reach of a common voice, and the higheft G, 
including three complete o€taves: and they are diftinguifhed 
by painting the apparent parts of the glafles within fide, 
every femi-tone white, and the other notes of the o€tave 
with the feven prifmatic colours: fo that glaffes of the 
fame colour (the white excepted) are always o€taves to each 
other. 

When the glaffes are tuned, they are to be fixed on a 
round fpindle of hard iron, an inch in diameter at the 
thickeft end, and tapering to a quarter of an inch at the 
f{malleft. Tor this purpofe, the neck of each glafs is fitted 
with a cork, projecting a little without the neck; thefe 
corks are perforated with holes of different diameters, ac- 
cording to the dimenfion of the fpindle in that part of 
it where they are to be fixed. ‘The glaffes are all placed 
within one another, the largeft on the biggeft end of the 
fpindle with the neck outwards; the next in fize is put 
into the other, leaving about an inch of its brim above the 
brim of the firft; and the others are put on in the fame 
order. From thefe expofed parts of each glafs, the tone is 
drawn, by laying a finger upon one of them, as the {pin- 
dle and glafles turn round. The {pindle thus prepared, is 
fixed horizontally in the middle of a box, and made to turn 
on brafs gudgeons at each end. A {quare fhank comes 
from its thickeft end through the box, on which fhank a 
wheel is fixed by a {crew: this will ferve, like a fly, to 
make the motion equable, when the {pindle is turned by 
the foot like a fpinning-wheel. The wheel is eighteen inches 
in diameter, and conceals near its circumference about 
twenty-five pounds of lead, and may be made of maho- 
gany. An ivory pin is fixed in the face of the wheel, 
about four inches from the axis; over which is put the 
loop of the ftring, that comes up from the moveable ftep 
to give it motion. ‘The box is about three feet long, eleven 
inches wide at the biggeft end, and five inches at the 
{mallet end; it is made with a lid, which opens at the 
middle of its height, and turns up by back hinges. The 
inftrument, thus completed, ftands on a neat frame with 
four legs. This inftrument is played upon by fitting before 
it, as before the keys of a harpfichord, turning the fpindle 
with the foot, and wetting the glafles now and then with 
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a fponge and clean water. The fingers fhould be firft 
foaked in water; and rubbed occafionally with fine chalk, 
to make them catch the glafs, and bring out the tone more 
readily. Different parts may be played together by ufing 
both hands; and the tones are beft drawn out when the 
glaffes turn from the ends of the fingers; “not when they 
turn to them. 

The advantages of this inftrument, fays Dr. Franklin, are, 
that its tones are incomparably {weet beyond thofe of any 
other; and that they may be {welled and foftened at plea- 
fure by ftronger or weaker preflures of the finger; and 
continued to any length: and when it is once well tuned, 
it never again wants tuning. Franklin’s Letters, &c. on 
Philofophical Subjeés, p. 428. 

Mr. Pockrich, the firtt performer on rummer glaf¥§, by 
a fatal accident was burned in his bed 3t“his lodgings in 
Swithin’s Alley near the Royal Exchange, in 1759, by the 
houfe in which he lodged taking fire in the night, and be- 
ya Sl before any affiitance could arrive. 

r. Schuman, a German harpfichord-matter, played pub- 
lickly afterwards with confiderable fuccefs in feveral parts of 
London and Weftminfter. Bur the firft and only performer 
on the Armonica, con{truéted and fo accurately defcribed by 
Dr. Franklin, in a letter to Padre Beccaria of Turin, was 
the eldeft Mifs Davies, fifter to Mifs Cecilia Davies, the 
celebrated opera finger, but beft known in Italy by the title 
of /’ Inglefina. 

The talents of our two countrywomen, the Mifs Daviefes, 
who refided a confiderable time at Vicnna, in the fame houfe 
as the celebrated Hafle and Fauftina (fee Prefent State of 
Muofic in Germany, Art. Vienna, vol. i.), have been defcribed 
by the admirable lyric poet, Metaftafio; the eldeft for her 
performance on the Armonica, at that time a new initru- 
ment; and the youngeft, for her vocal abilities. The 
Emprefs-queen had been fo pleafed by their feveral talents, 
that in the year 1769, on the marriage of the infant duke 
of Parma with the arch-duchefs Maria Amelia, fhe defired 
Metaitafio.to write a cantata, which was fet by Haffe, in 
order to difplay their feveral talents. This cantata has 
been publifhed in late editions of the poet’s works, under 
the title of /_Armonica, the name of the new inftrament on 
which the eldeft Mifs Davies accompanied her fifter, in the 
performance of the cantata. 

A letter written by the poet to the princefs di Bel- 
monte, at Naples, recommending thefe performers to her 
protection, will ferve asa comment to the cantata juft men- 
tioned. 

«<The bearers of this moft reverential addrefs, are two 
Englifh young perfons, travelling under the condu& of their 
worthy parents, in order to give teftimonies at Naples of 
their feveral abilities in mufic ; their names are Mifs Mary, 
and Mifs Cecilia Davies: the firft performs with admirable 
fill on an inftrement of new invention called the Armonica. 
It is compofed of glaffes of different fizes, revolving, by 
means of a pedal, on a fpindle. Thefe glaffes, forming a 
regular feale of tones and femi-tones, being delicately* 
touched with wet fingers during their revolution, produce 
the moft uncommonly {weet and celeflial tones imeginable ; 
particularly in pathetic ftrains, for which the inftrument is 
eminently calculated. The other fifter, who is pofeffed of 
a very pleafing and flexible voice, fings extremely well, 
with much art and natural expreffion ; and when accom- 
panied by her fifter on the Armonica, fhe has the power of 
uniting her voice with the inftrament, and of imitating its 
tones fo exaGly, that it is fometimes impoffible to diftinguith 
one from the other. - They have been here univerfally ad- 
mired and applauded: and my moft anguit patronefs, who 
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has deigned to hear them frequently, has honoured them 
with munificent teftimonies of imperial approbation.” 

Milfs Cecilia Davies performed in the theatre of San Carlo 
at Naples, the part of Bradamante, in Metaftafio’s new 
opera of Ruggiero, 

In the firft fol. edit. of the French Encyclopedic, t. xvii. 
printed in 1765, under the article Verres, Musique pks, 
Mufical plaffes, itis faid; they have contrived within thefe 
few years to produce a new fpecies of harmony from glaffes, 
which is extremely pleafing to the ear. 

© Tt is pretended that an Englifhman of the name of 
Puckridge is the inventor. However this method has been 
long known in Germany. The inftrument ufed on this 
occafion is an oblong fquare box, in which are arranged and 
fixed many round glafles of different diameters. In thefe 
there is water of different quantities. By rubbing the 
edge of the glaffes with a wet finger very gently, the 
fweetelt, moft melodious, and fuftained tones are produced, 
and with thefe the molt agreeable airs are performed. 

‘© The Perfians, in very high antiquity, have produced 
mufical founds by a fimilar contrivance; by ftriking feven 
porcelain cups, tuned by water, with little fticks, a regular 
fcale is produced:”” No authority is given for thefe affer- 
tions. Metaftafio, who had refided near fifty years in Ger- 
many, calls the Armonica, “ an inftrament of new inven- 
tion.”” The producing mufical tones from drinking-glafles 
has been long known to the natives of Great Britain and 
Ireland; but the forming different toned glaffes into an 
inftrument, and tuning them by water, we have not the leaft 
doubt was the invention of a native of Ireland, of the name 
of Pockrich; as the placing a feries of glaffes on a cylinder, 
or {pindle, turned with a pedal, was the invention of Dr. 
Franklin, who tuned his glaffes by grinding, not by water. 
A drawing of Mifs Davies’s inftrument will be found in one 
of the plates of mufical inftruments. Her performance on 
this mufical inftrument fo pleafed the great mafters on the 
Continent, that Padre Martini, Haile, Galuppi, Jomelli, 
Mozart, &c. prefented her with original compofitions, pur- 
pofely produced for the Armonica, upon which fhe often 
plays, extempore, itill more exquifite ftrains than thefe 
great compofers, at an early period of its invention, thought 
this inftrument capable of expreffing. 

ARMOR, or Armour, in a general fenfe, is a term 
that may be applied to any defenfive habit, ufed to protec 
the perfon of the wearer from the attack of an enemy ; or 
abftraftedly, to any part of fuch habit. Armour, in the 
aggregate fenfe of the word, is frequently called harne/s by 
the Englith writers of the fifteenth and fixteenth centuries, 
as well as in our ancient flatutes. f 

The materials anciently ufed for the making of armour 
were exceedingly multifarious ; depending in Tome inflances 
upon the produce of the country in which it was fabricated, 
but more generally upon the judgment or experience of the 
inhabitants. Among the more civilized nations, brafs, iron, 
and other metals were preferred ; and in the time of Afiatic 
magnificence, even gold was not fpared: ou the other hand, 
the Libyans, according to Herodotus (in Polymnia), who af- 
filled Xerxes when he invaded Greece, were clothed in tunics 
of leather, to fupply the place of body armour; and the 
fame author (in Clio) affures us, that the military drefs 
of the ancient Perfians was compofed of leather, and 
girt about the body with a leathern girdle; and {peaking 
of the Afiatic Indians (in Polymnia), he tells.us, that fome 
of them ufed a f{pecies of armour made with wood ; others 
again plaited rufhes upon each other like mats, and worked 
them into the form of a thorax, or breafi-plate ; he alfo men- 
tions (in Melpomene) a people who inhabited the maritime 
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parts to the weftward of the Garamantes, who, “¢ when they 
make war,’’ ({ays he,) “* wear the flcins of oftriches initead 
of armour.”’ 

The fhield, the helmet, and the breaft-plate, may claim 
precedence of every other part of the ancient defenfive ar- 
mour; the firft, from the obvious ufe of fuch an inftrument 
and the extenfivenefs of its fervice ; and the other two, from 
the protection they afforded to the fources of life and fenfa- 
tion. We muft refer to the facred writings for the earlielt 
memoriais of the ancient military habit ; little more, indeed, 
than the names of the different parts of this habit occur; 
but with the affitance of more modern authority, we may 
be enabled to form fome idea of the nature and ufefulnefs 
of thofe parts, when applied to the prote€tion of the wearer. 

The defenfive armour of the LIfraclites confilted of a 
fhield, a helmet, a military veft, a thorax or breaft-plate, 
and belts of metal, or plated with metal, to gird upon the 
body, beneath the breaft-plate. It does not appear that 
they wore greaves or military boots for the defence of their 
legs; though the greaves are mentioned as a part of the 
armour belonging to Goliath, the giant of Gath (1 Samuel, 
chap. xvii. ver. 6.) : they were alfo worn by other Alfiatic 
nations ; and at the fiege of Troy, by the Grecians in gere- 
ral. Homer frequently diftinguifhes his countrymen by the 
epithet of well-greaved or well-booted Grecians. The 
greaves attributed by the author of the book of Samuel to 
Goliath, are calied (AF WwyS), literally, the fhiners, or fhining 
plates, and were made of brafs, refembling probably thote 
upon the legs of the little igure marked A. Plate I. of 
Armour, which reach from the top of the knee, to the in- 
ftep, but do not cover the feet; fo thofe of the giant are 
exprefsly faid to have been placed above his feet. The 
figure B. upon the fame plate, of which we have two views, 
exhibits the greaves of a thicker confiftency, and from the 
manner in which they are faltened upon the back part of 
the legs, they appear to have been made with the fkins of 
animals, having the fur upon them. See Greaves. 

In the book of Exodus (chap. xxvii. ver. 32. and chap. 
XXXIX. ver. 23.), Mofes mentions a garment, which our tranf- 
lators confidered as a military one, avd accordingly have 
rendered it an Aabergeon ; that is, a fhort tunic of mail, fitted 
clofe to the neck, without flceves, and defcending fome- 
thing lower than the breaft. The facred penman, {peaking 
of * the robe of the Ephod,’’ fays, “there fhall bea hole 
in the top, in the midit thereof, and it fhall have a binding 
of woven work round abort the hole of it, as it were the 
hole of @7MP an Aalergeon, that it be not rent.”? But 
the deduétion of the orig:nal word, from a root which fig- 
nifies to make hot, juflihes the lexicographers in conceiving 
it to have been a thick or quilted garmeut fitted clofe to 
the bedy ; and probably it was the fame as the veft which 
Saul put upon David, previoufly to his arming him with the 
thorax and girdle (1 Samucl, chap. xvii. v. 38, 39.). This 
velt, indecd, is diftinguifhed by another name (“j¥), but 
the objeGtion is of little moment, for a redundancy of names 
applicd to fingle objects, is common enough to be met 
with in the Hebrew, and other Aliatic languages. Saul’s 
tnaic was evidently placed under the body armour, to pre- 
vent the plates of metal from preffing too clofely on 
thie fin, and hurting it; asd anfwered precifely the pur- 
pofe of the doublet, or pourpoint, worn beneath the coat 
of mail in more modern times (fee Doustet); and per- 
haps, like that, was made without fleeves. Upon the fg. B. 
Plate 1. we find a fimilar kind of military garment which is 
worn without the breaft-plate, and has only one fleeve oc- 
cupicd by the deft ‘arm; this tunic appears to have been 
fabricated with fome rigid material, perhaps of thick leather, 


and might have anfwered the double purpofe of the pourpoint 
and the pectoral: the right fleeve, which is full of folds, is 
evidently made of more pliant {tuff than the body garment, 
and probably belonged to an inner tunic; it was fubftituted 
for the leather fleeve, becaufe it was lefs rigid, and did not 
equally impede the motions requifite for the fword-arm. 
This curious ancient fiyure is preferved in the Britifh Mu- 
feum; it is of Greek workmanfhip, and was found in the 
ruins of Herculaneum. 

The thorax or breajff-plate, called in the Hebrew -*> yp or 
yw, derived from a word fignificant of ffrength ; and ufually 
rendered by our tranflators, coat of mail ; formed another part 
of the Jewith military habit; it is firft mentioned as fuch, 
1 Samuel, chap. xvii. v. 38. and the fame word is ufed for the 
body armour of Goliath the Philifline (ibid. ver. 5.), joined 
with an adjeCtive, expreffive of its having been covered with 
plates of brafs inthe formof fcales. Thiswordistotally omitted 
in our tranflation, bet it is a very important one; and the 
paflage may be rendered, “a thorax or breaft-plate of {cales 
of brafs.””? Herodotus (in Polymnia) informs us, that the 
Median and Perfian foldiers belonging to the army of 
Xerxes, had each of them a tunic covered with plates of 
iron like the feales of a fh, and adorned with fleeves of va- 
rious colours; but over the tunic, it appears from the hifto- 
rian, they wore an Egyptian pectoral. This kind of feale 
armour confifted of {mall plates of metal faftened upon a 
garment fitted to the body and limbs of the wearer, and 
contrived to hang over each other hike a fifh’s feales, but in 
fuch a manner, as not to prevent the flexibility of the gar- 
ment, nor obitru€t the exertions of the foldier’s agility. 
The form and nature of this equipment are admirably repre 
fented by the Sarmatian horfemen, upon the Trajan column 3 
a drefs, fomewhat fimilar, was partially adopted in the 
weltern parts of Europe by the heroes of the middle ages ; 
but it was foon fuperfeded by the chain, or ring mail, which 
became univerlal. - 

It is highly probable, that the thorax of the Philiftine 
was much longer in proportion to his fize than that of Saul, 
and might cover the greater part, if not the whole of the 
front of his body ; at leaft one may fo judge from its great 
weight, equal, it is faid, to 189 pounds Troy weight ; for 
had the breaft-plate of Saul been longer or larger than the 
ancient peCtorals ufually were, and proportionate to his fize, 
it would have been an abfurdity in him to have attempted 
to put it upon David, who was a ftmpling, and at leafta 
full head and fhoulders beneath his ftature. Yet we are 
told, he did put it upon David, and girded his {word upon 
the tunic beneath it. When David rejected the drefs, it 
is not faid he did it becaufe it was too large or too long, or 
that he appeared ridiculous in it, but becaufe he had not 
effayed, tried, or been ufed to fuch an equipment; for 
which reafon, inftead of being ufeful, it was an incumbrance 
to him, and obftru&ted the free ufe of hisarms. See Breast- 
PLATE. 

If we turn to the little figure A. Plate I. we may meet 
with fomething refembling the body armour of Saul, and may 
eafily conceive how it might be applied to a perfon of 
{maller ftature, without the leaft inconfiftency; firft, we 
obferve the {hort fkirts of the tunic (above mentioned) with 
which David was firlt invefted ; fecondly, the thorax or 
breaft-plate, here apparently one folid plate of metal, work- 
ed into the form of a man’s brealt, and faftened upon the 
tunic ; beneath the thorax, are two belts plated with metal, 
from one of which the {word was ufually fufpended. If we 
look to the facred text, we fhall find that Saul girded David 
with his own fword upon the tunic; and as he had been 
previoufly invelted with the thorax, it reafonably an 

that. 
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that the {word wae girded “ upon" a portion of the tunic 


which hung below the thorax, agreeably to the reprefenta- 
tion of the belts upon the bronze. 
mentioned in this paflage of the fcripture.; and perhaps one 
was fuflicient for David, though Saul, a much taller man, 
might require two or more. ‘The little Agure here engraved 
perfeétly explains the manner in which Ahab king of Ifrael 
received his death’s wound ; we are told (t Kings, chap, XXile 
ver, 34.), that he was {mitten by an arrow, ‘ between the 
joinings of the belts, and between the brealt-plate,’’ that is, 
in the opening where the lower part of the breatt plate was 
joined with the uppermoft belt or girdle. See Derr. 

Xenophon (Cyrop. lib. vi.), deferibing the military drefs of 
Abradates king of Sufa, mentions arm-pieces as part of it; and 
the Ancient Grecian fculpturesexhibit broad plates of metal for 
the protection of the fhoulders (fee the figure marked C. C. 
Plate \. of Armour); and alfo cui/hes for the thighs; and taffes, 
or plated ftraps, attached to the thorax, for the protection of 
the lower parts of the body. In procefs of time the thorax was 
gradually enlarged, and from its aggrandifement originated 
a complete fuit of body armour, fuch as was introduced 
by the Grecians, and occafionally ufed by the Romans. In 
the middle ages, this cuftom of cafing of men in brefs or 
iron was revived, and carried in more modern times to a 
greater extent than it had been before. A front anda back 
view ofa clofe-armed man according to the ancient Grecian 
fathion, is given, Plate I. marked C.C.; thefucceeding altera- 
tions will appear hereafter, under the article Coat of Mail. We 
may here add, that the /orica or mail, a {pecies of armour fo 
famous in the ages of chivalry, is by nomeansof modern inven- 
tion. The thorax of the Philiftine giant appear to have been 
fomewhat of this kind, confitting of {mall platesof metal quilt- 
ed over each other like the fcales of a fifh ; andif we turn to 
Plate 1. and examine the body of the figure marked D. we 
fhall find ftrong indication of a chain-mail or net-work of wire 
rings. If it fhould be thought, from the fmoothnefs of the 
bronze upon the left fide, that the armour was only made to 
cover the right, it will be neceflary to obferve, that this 
figure in its original ftate was fupported by another figure, 
whofe right arm, broken away near the elbow, appears be- 
neath its left fhoulder, and the part of the arm which is loft 
covered that portion of the body where we remark the defi- 
ciency of the mail; in the prefent cafe, the left hand of the 
fupporting figure is alfo feen upon the right hip. 

The Egyptian armour of defence for the perfon confilted 
of a brazen helmet, and a thorax or coat of linen fo plaited 
and folded as to refift the point of the enemy’s weapon ; the 
whole feems to be formed of rolls of linen or cotton faitened 
together like the ftockings worn at prefent by the Tyrolefe, 
or like the hay-bands which a countryman twifts round his 
legs to ferve inftead of boots. Fig. 1 and 2. Plate II. were 
copied from the tombs of the kings of Thebes. Denon’s 
Egypt. Herodotus. 

In the earlieft defenfive armour for the perfon, the Greeks 
feem to have ufed the {kins of-animals. Hercules wore the 
Hion’s fin, which, in very ancient {culpture and painting, is 
tied round his neck by the paws, and again faftened round 
his loins with a ligature, in fuch a manner as to form a kind 
of coat. Jupiter wore the xgis, or goat-fkin, for both 
breaft-plate and fhicld, to which afterwards was added a co- 
ver of metal feales for better defence, and it was farther de- 
corated with the Mednfa’s head to terrify the beholder ; 
the xu, or dog’s fkin, was the ancient hat and helmet. 

The xuvén, or dog’s fein, is the name generally given to the 
helmet by the Greeks. Homer frequently ufes it, but it ig 
particularly given to that worn by Uljyffes in the night ex- 
pedition, TeugcaAsa, sryphalia, is the triple-crefted helmet 5 
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thecrefts were principally madeof horfe-hair, Fig. 4. Plate TT. 
is of the firlt defeription. Képue, £orws, a word derived from 
xeox the head, is properly applied to N° 13 and 16. Plate III. 
and the helmets of 7 and 8. Plate II. becaufe this {pecies of 
helmet being drawn over the face, at the fame time that the 
form of the head was preferved, the features of the wearer 
appeared through the front of the helmet. 

The Grecks made the thorax, or armour for the body, 
of brafs, linen, or leather. Homer calls his heroes, brals- 
coated. 

‘The plate-armour for the body confifted of four principal 
divifions, the brealt-plate, the back-plate, the fhoulder-plates 
and the Za, or the zone. 

The brealt and back-plates were formed to refemble the 
naked body (fee fig. 8. Plate II. and fig. t4.and 18. PlateI11.): 
thefe two pieces were faltened together by hafps on each 
fide. 

‘The fhoulder-plates were tied to the paps of the breaft, 
in fome inftances, which projected like high buttons, to allow 
room for the knot; fee fg. 8. P/ate II. 

The Ziva, or zone, comprehended the belt and hanging 
ftraps which formed the lowelt part of the thorax ; fee fig. 3, 
7, and 8. Plate LI. 

Fig. 6 and 7, are coats of mail; in fig. 6. the fhoulder- 
plates are faftened by ftrings to a {mall circle or umbilicum, 
clofe to the girdle. Fig. 3. Plate II. has the appearance oflinen 
armour or a coat of mail. 

Kynjides, ocrez, were greaves of brafs or tin to defend the 
legs; thefe were faltened behind the leg with two ftraps and 
buttons each. : 

The a/pis was the Jarge round fhield, fee fig. 9. Plate III. 
The pelta was a {maller thicld, fig. 10. Plate (Ul. 

There were feveral other fhields, but thofe of the large 
round, and large oval forms, feem to have been moft com- 
monly ufed. 

Fig. 12. Plate 11. is one of the Roman heavy-armed fol- 
diers called principes; his armour confilts of plates of iron or 
brafs. Fig. 20. PlatelII. is one of the Roman velites, or light- 
armed foldiers, his covering confilts of a leather jacket, 
breeches or femoralia, and fandals. Fig. 15. fame plate, isa 
Roman general (the emperor Trajan), whofe drefs is fuffici- 
ently explained in the account of Grecian plate armour ; the 
only peculiarity in this figure worthy of obfervation is, that 
he wears the military ch/amys or cloak. 

Fig. 11.and 19. Plate I11. aretwo brazen {words in the Bri- 
tifh Mufeum, the latter is fheathed in the fame metal; thefe 
with the helmets 13 and 16. and the breaft and back-plates 14 
and 18. were found in the field of Cannz, andare believed to 
have belonged to the Carthaginians. 

Fig. 5. Plate U1. isa figure in an elegant fuit of armour, co- 
pied from an antique palte in the colleétion of Mr. Taffie 
but whether it is Etrufcan or Roman would be difficult to 
determine, as it bears but little refemblance to any other an- 
cient work of art thatas known. 

Although the foregoing obfervations will throw confider- 
able light on the fubject of Greek and Roman armour in gene- 
ral, yet it muft be acknowledged that their fpecies is almoft 
infinite; and that all the antique ftatues, piétures, and gems of 
armed warriots, of which many hundred exift, exhibit thofe 
differences and peculiarities which mutt naturally be expe&t- 
ed from the variety of times, countries, geniufes of men, and 
the gradual progrefs of improvement. In the reprefentations 
of armour for the body made of leather, we fee the imita- 
tions of that covered with hair, and made with plaited 
thongs: in the linen mail, we fee thofe doubly and triply 
plaited, and others worked in oilet holes: in the mail of brafs 
and iron, we fee different kinds of fcales and chain-works, 
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with the various combinations of rings; thefe differences 
may be obferved in the ftruéture of the armour itfelf, be- 
fides the great variety of animals, foliage, and devices, with 
which the different fpecimens are decorated. Concerning 
the magnificent thorax of Menelaus defcribed by Homer in 
the beginning of the eleventh book of the Wiad, itis faid to 
have had ten ftripes of black fteel, twelve of gold, and 
twenty of tin, befides three dragons on each fide, which role 
up to the neck of the thorax ; all this could be only deco- 
ration, the general form re{embling fome one of thofe repre- 
fented in Plate IT. 

Homer and Hefiod’s defcriptions of the thields of Achilles 
and Hercules {trike the reader with aftonifhment, and bewil- 
der his imagination ; but we may form a fimple and fatisfac- 
tory conception of both, by remembering they were large 
circles, decorated with bafrelieves of figures, the fubje@ts of 
which followed in fucceffion until the Jalt reached the firft. 
In an enumeration of the magnificent examples of ancient er- 
mour, the trophies of Augultus, formerly called thofe of 
Marius, in the capitol, excite our aftonifhment by the extreme 
richnefs and beauty of the helmets, coats of mail, fhields, &c. 
which compofe them; and the knowledge of thefe noble 
works has been widely communicated by Piranefi’s admira- 
ble prints. In concluding this fubje&, it is to be remarked, 
that the excavations of Pompeia have furnifhed a grat 
quantity of curious and interefting information on the fubject 
of ancient armour, totally unknown to the moderns ! 
‘There are in the king of Neples’ mufeum of Portici, ancicnt 
Roman helmets made of brafs, with vifors to cover the face 


and guard the eyes; armour for the upp d lower arms, 
fhoulders, etbows. and thighs. of a kind not to be feen in any 
of the antique ftatues or bafrelieves. Some of thefe picces 


are adorned with figures, groups, and other ornaments 5 but 
as no drawings are permitted to be made from them, except 
by thofe perions employed for the publication of the Hereu- 
lanean antiquities, by the Neapolitan government, we mutt 
Pang for the next volume of that work to fatisfy our curio- 
ity. 

In Plate I. the figures C, C, and D. will be fufficiently ex- 
plained by what has been faid concerning the different arti- 
clesin Plates I. and III. there being nothing particularin thefe 
figures excepting the {wan or goofe’s head which formis the 
ereft of fig. C. The fig. A. and B. wear helmets with vifors ; 
the helmet of fiz. A. has a high cone and two horns; the 
fhield, which was originally a long fquare, is broken. 

Vegetius obferves (De re militari, l. i. c. ro.), that the 
Roman infantry was invariably covered with defenfive armour, 
from the foundation of the city to the reign of the emperor 
Gratian. ihe relaxation of difcipline, and the difufe of 
exercife, rendered the foldiers lefs able and lefs willing to 
fupport the fatigues of the fervice ; they complained of the 
weight of the armour, which they feldom wore; and they 
fucceffively obtained permiffion for laying afide both their 
cuiraffes and their helmets. The heavy weapons of their 
anceftors, the fhort fword and the formidable pi/um, which 
had fubdued the world, infenfibly dropped from their feeble 
hands. As the ufe of the thield is incompatible with that 
of the bow, they relu@antly marched into the field. The 
cavalry of the Goths, the Huns, and the Alani, had felt 
the benefit and adopted the ufe of defenfive armour ; and 
as they excelled in the management of mifhile weapons, they 
eafily overwhelmed the naked and trembling legions, whofe 
heads and breafts were expofed, without d-fence, to the 
arrows of the barbarians. ‘The lofs of armies, the dettruc- 
tion of cities, and the difhonour of the Roman-name, inef- 
fe€tually folicited the fucceffors of Gratian to reftore the 
helmets and cuiraffes of the infantry. The cnervated foldiers 


abandoned their own and the public defence, and their 
pufillanimous indolence may be confidered as the immediate 
caufe of the downfal of the Roman empire, Gibbon, vol, iii. 
p- 67, 63. 

Thus far we have chiefly confidered the defenfive Armour 
of the ancients; and fhall now prefent our readers with a 
corre& Sketch of its hiftory as it relates to Britain, 

The early Brifons, though by no means unacquainted 
with the ftratagems of war, feem to have had no defenfive 
armour; merely endeavouring to make their appearance 
dreadful, by tracing wild and horrid images upon the fin ; 
and though they afterwards adopted many of the Roman 
cuftoms, arts, and habits, they do not feem to have availed 
themfelves of armour, perhaps thinking the freedom of 
exertion opprefled by fuch an incumbrance ; and it muft 
likewife be remembered, that it was the conftant policy of 
the Romans to deprive all thole nations whom they fubdued 
of the ufe of arms, and to accuftom them to a foft, effemi- 
nate way of life, that they might have neither ability nor 
inclination to fhake off their yoke (Sce Tac. vit. Agr.). 
And the Britons perhaps had little inclination to adopt the 
Roman method of defence, fince it could be no honour to 
wear the military habit of their conquerors. The Saxons, 
on the other hand, were a ftout and hardy people, whofe 
chief delight was war, and though among the earlicft of 
them who arrived in Britain, we hear of nothing like what is 
now ca‘led armour, yet there feems fome ground for thinking 
that it was not entirely unknown to them, fince the firlt 
fpecies of military habit they afterwards made ufe of, was 
the {cale armour, fimilar to that which Xenophon defcribes 
among the Sarmatians, from whofe neighbourhood it is now 
believed the anceftors of the Saxons had their origin. In 
manufcripts of the tenth century, the Saxon foldiers appear 
habited in a kind of mail, or fcale armour, fimilar to that 
worn by the ancient Normans (Strutt’s Manners and Cuf- 
toms of the Englith, vol. i. p.29.), already defcribed. And 
another kind of mail in ufe appears to have been compofed 
of ftrong wires clofely interwoven with each other, like 
fine wicker, with which the foldiers were cloathed from 
head to foot (fee P/. IV. f. 1. 2.); others, however, appear 
to have been cloathed with it in part only, its inflexibihty 
feeming to require that it fhould be contined to the body, 
ending at the bottom of the ttomach, and a litrle below the 
{houlders (Ibid. vol. i. p. 30.). The helmets ufually worn 
with this latter fpecics feem to have been of fkins. A ma- 
nnfcriptinthe Cotton library (Cleop. c. 8.) univerially allowed 
to be as old as the reign of king Canute, reprefents the Dani/b, 
foldiersincomplete fuits of armour (fee Pl. 1V. fig. 3, 4+), from 
the bends and folds of which they are fuppofed to have been 
made of leather, with a diamondcrofling of {trong wires, inter- 
woven with each other. and made with {trong joints in proper 
places. This armour covers the whole body, legs, and arms, 
half the left hand being left uncovered, for the better pur~ 
chafe in holding either the fword, the {pear, or the fhield. 
Their heads are covered with helmets, much fuperior to 
thofe we have mentioned of the Saxons, and full better 
fathioned to fuftain the fhock of a violent blow. “A pro- 
jeGtion alfo croffes the face, to prevent the perfon armed’ 
from receiving any hurt from the crofs {troke of an enemy’s. 
fword, not unhke what is fometimes feen in the ancient 
Greek and Roman helmets ; and, with alittle variation, in 
the modern helmets of the Mamalukes. 

The defenfive armour of the Normans was chiefly the coat 
of fence called Mail, efpecially for the better fort ; others: 
had body armour of iron or leather. The mail was made 
of {mall iron links, with joints at a convenient diftance, and 
fo contrived as to move upon each other with the greateit 
. 2, facility 
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facility (fee Pi, IV. fy. 5.). With this defenfive armour 


both the horfemen and better fort of foot were covered, the 
face and left hand excepted. When the mail itfelf did not 
compofe the guard for the head, they wore helmets, either 
of iron or brafs; the leaders and ftandard-bearers had gene- 
rally beavers, compofed of thin plates of iron, faltened on 
the mail before the face; and afew, apparently of an higher 
rank, wore helmets clumfily conftruéted. 

Mail armour maintained its ground from the Norman in- 
valion to the fifteenth century. Henry IV. is the lalt of 
our kings who appears in it on his great feal (Gough’s 
Sep. Mon. I. cxlui.). Many inftances, however, of perfons 
armed mi-parfie, plated and mail, occur about the middle of 
the fourteenth century (Ibid. cxliv.); at whichtime Mr. Grofe 
affirms, that plated armour was completely introduced both 
here and in France. The tranfition from mail to plate ar- 
mour is fhewn (P/. 1V. fg. 6.), from the monument of Thomas 
Beauchamp, earlof Warwick, 1370. When platedarmour came 
into fafhion, it was compofed of different pieces for the back, 
breaft, fhoulders, arms, hands, thighs, legs, and feet, under the 
feveral names of cwiras, confifting of a back and brealt-piece ; 
pouldrons, braffarts, or gondebrafs or avant-brafs, (corruptly, 
in Englith, vambraces) ; gauntlets, cuiffarts, with genouillieres ; 
greaves, and iron fhoes. Such was the fuit of armour in the 
tower, faid to have been made for Henry the VIII., when 
eighteen yearsof age(P/. V.f. 1.). Platearmourcontinued in 
ufe, with few variations, to the clofe of the feventeenth cen- 
tury ; when the introdution of firelocks, with the improve- 
ment of artillery, and a more active mode of warfare, fuper- 
feded the incumbrance of heavy armour. Of allthis furniture of 
war, fearce any thing is now retained, except the cuira/s 5 
the gorget or neck-picce, worn by officers, being at prelent 
only a badge of honour, and of no defence. The minute 
changes of our ancientarmour may perhaps be beit traced, by 
the inquifitive reader, upon fepvlchral monuments. 

The different articles of which the ancient armour was 
compofed will be found under their refpeCtive heads. 

Armor, or Armour, Horfe. The horfe belonging to the 
cavalry, inthe army of Cyrus, according to Xenophon(Cyrop. 
1. vii.), werearmed with forehead-picces, breaft-plates, and fide- 
pieces, and the fide-pieces ferved as thigh-pieces to the 
horfemen. The Sarmatian war-horfes were covered with 
fmall plates, in imitation of the fcales of a fith, after the 
manner of their riders. And Plutarch informs us, that 
when the Parthians oppofed the younger Craflus, they were 
not only cloathed with defenfive armour themfeives, but 
that their horfes were completely armed in brafs and fteel 
(cD? formos HATATEP SAY LLEVOL QLLAKOLS X0Lb osonpors udacparw), po- 
lithed to the higheft perfection (Plut. Vit. v. iii. p. 280. ed. 
1723.). The invefting of horfes with defenfive armour was 
common enough in the middle ages, and was perhaps intro- 
duced into England by the Normans (Sce Hoveden Annal, 
p- 446,). It continued to the clofe of the fixteenth century, 
when the horfe-armour appears to have conlilted of a chan- 
fron, or kind of mafl, which inclofed the face and ears, 
with fometimes a {pike iffuing from the center of the fore- 
head ; a criniere, to guard the mane; a foitrinal, or breait- 
plate; and a croupiere, or buttock-piece, that ufually de- 
fcended to the hocks. (See P/. V. fig. 2.) After this time 
the barde, or horfe armour, appears to have been neglected ; 
except that in the thirteenth and fourteenth years of Charles 
the fecond, the horfes of the militia were ordered to be pro- 
vided with a peétoral and crupper (Grofe’s Milit. Antiq. 
ii. 338.). To prevent their horfes from being fatigued under 
all their own incumbrances, and the enormous weight of 
_ their riders, and to preferve their vigour for the charge, the 

men at arms in ancient times had commonly hackneys for 
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riding on a march, and did not mount their war horfes till 
they were certain of coming to adiion; a circumitance 
which fometimes oceafioned them to be furprifed and de- 
feated, before they could mount their chargers and form. 

Armor, or Armour, for the Tilt Yard. The {plendor in 
which the tournaments of antient times were held, will ac- 
count for our making the armour of the tilt-yard a feparate ars 
ticle. In the middle ages, the common armour feems to have 
been ufed, only fumptuoufly covered with drapery, both as to 
man and horfe, and oceationally charged with the armorial 
bearings of the combatants. The bridle and furniture were 
oftentimes of gold{miths’ work, and the caparifons richly 
embroidered. Toward the reign of Henry the Eighth, the 
drapery was in a great meafure thrown afide ; and the talte 
of the combatants was ufually difplayed in the elegance and 
lightnefs of their tilting armour. Under Elizabeth, it feems 
to have been extravagantly ornamented, and, in many cafes, 
materially to have diflered from the military habit of defence. 
Mr. Pennant, in the hiftory of London, has engraved the 
portrait of Robert Dudley, carl of Leicefter, clad for the 
tilt-yard ; from which it appears very plainly, that talte and 
fhow were chicfly confuited (See Pl. V. fig. 3). Mr. 
Strutt too, in his Manners and Cuftoms of the Enghfh, has 
engraved a portraitof Prince Henry, eldeft fon of James the 
Firft, in a fort of half-tilting habit, worn when the pike was 
exercifed on foot (fee P/. V. fig. 4). 

The gallantry of going to the battle naked, without any 
defenfive armour, prevailed fo far, that the French, during 
the reign of Louis XIV. were obliged to be continually 
iffuing ordonnances to reftrain it; in confequence of which, 
the general officers, and thofe of the cavalry, were obliged 
to refume their cuirafs, which yet has been but ill obferved. 

And now we conclude the article of armour; but not 
without informing our feaders, that the firlt part of it was 
furnifhed by a hand of which death has now deprived us. 
The perfon we allude to was Mr. Jofeph Strutt, of whofe 
ability as an antiquary the world has been long convinced. . 

Armor, Coat, is the efcutcheon of any perfon or family, 
with its feveral charges, and other furniture; as mantling 
creft, fupporters, motto, &c. , 

Thus we fay, a gentleman of coat-armor, meaning one 
who bears arms. See Arms. 

ARMORACIA, in Botany. See CocHiEaria. 

ARMORACLA, in Entomology, a {pecies of Curyso- 
MELA, defcribed in the Linnean Fauna Suecica, by Fabri- 
cius, Herbft, Gmelin, and others. It is very gloffy ; blueith 
black above; beneath black. Degeer names it chryfomela 
plantaginis, from its being found chiefly on the plantain. 
Cochlearia armoracia ranunculo aquatili, flammula. 

ARMORIAL, fomething that relates to arms, or he- 
raldry. 

In this fenfe we fay an armorial figure, armorial bearing, 
armorial enfign, the armorial lily of France, armorial lion 
or leopard of England, &c. 

AxmortAt is alfo a title given to feveral books, which 
contain the arms of a number of perfons of quality. 

In this fenfe we meet with the French armorial, the 
Spanifh armorial, &c. 

ARMORIC, or Aremortc, fomething that belongs to. 
the province of Bretagne, or Britany, in France. See Ar- 
MORICA. 

Armoric, abfolutely ufed, denotes the language in ufe 
among the inhabitants of Britany. , 

The French ufually call this language Bas-breton ; com- 
pounded, fays M. Menage, of ar, upon, and mor, fea. ; 

The Armoric is a dialeét of the Welch, and fifter of the 
Cornifh language, 

The 
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‘The inhabitants of Britany, of Cornwail, and of Wales, 
formerly underftood each other’s {fpeech ; though confider- 
able diverfities have crept in between thefe languages, fince 
their feparation from each other. 

The inhabitants of Britany, Mr. Lluyd obferves, by their 
intercourfe with the French, have much altered their ancient 
orthography ; befides that there are feveral words in the 
Armoric which have no affinity with the Welfh; and that 
both the Armoric and Cornifh retain feveral ancient words 
and phrafes which are loft in the Welfh. Julian Manoir, a 
Jefuit, has publihed an’ Armoric grammar and vocabulary, 
in French, which has been tranflated into Englifh by 
Mr. Williams, and publifhed with notes by Mr. Lluyd. 
In Archeol. tit. 3. and 4. p. 180, &c. Before him, Yvon 
Quillevere had publithed an Armoric vocabulary at Paris, 
1521. 

Toland has given a catalogue of feveral Armoric words, 
which prove to be Irifh; alfo a vocabulary Armoric and 
Trith. 

ARMORICA, in Ancient Geography, the name given by 
the Romans, after the conqueft of Gaul, to that portion of 
its maritime countries that is fituate in the north-weft 
corner between the rivers Seine, the Loire, and the At- 
lantic. The name Armorica was anciently given to the 
whole northern and weftern coaft of Gaul, from the Py- 
renzans to the Rhine; under which name it was known in 
Cefar’s time. Caf. De Bell. Gall. lib. vii. c. 14. During 
the firft three centuries of the Chriftian era, this remote 
corner was with little interruption in tranquil fubjeCtion to 
the refiftlefs dominion of Rome. But its fubmiffion was 
the exa¢lion of force, not the acquiefcence of content. 
The Armoricans were impatient of flavery, and when the 
northern hordes fhook the tottering fabric of the weftern 
empire, they were eager to revolt. They expelled the Ro- 
man magiltrates who aéted under the authority of the 
ufurper Conftantine; and a free government was eftablifhed 

among a people who had fo long been fubj=¢t to the arbi- 
trary will of a mafter. The independence of Armorica 
was confirmed by Honorius himfelf; but after the northern 
conquerors of Gaul had fucceffively fallen, the maritime 
provinces were reftored to the empire. Employed on this 
portion of hiftory, Gibbon (Hitt. vol. v. p. 363.) in a few 
lines marks the charaéter of a people “ reitlefs under con- 
ftraint, but unfit for liberty.”? Yet their obedience was 
imperfe& and precarious ; the vain, inconftant, rebellions 
difpofition of the people, was incompatible either with 
freedom or fervitude ; and Armorica, though it could not 
Ieng maintain the form of a republic, was agitated by 
frequent and deftru@tive revolts. In the end of the fifth 
century,-when Clovis eftablifhed his Franks in Gaul, Ar- 
“ morica, after a long and obftinate oppofition, at length 
capitulated on honourable terms, by which the people were 
admitted to be a part of the newly-formed kingdom of 
France, The Britons, when finally fubdued by the Saxens, 
and expelled from their native land, fought and found refuge 
~ in Armorica, and coalefcing with the natives, became a 
powerful though vaffal ftate. This territory, fays Warton 
(Hilt. Eng. Poet. vol. i. diff. 1.), was. as it were, newly 
eopled in the fourth century, by a colony or army of the 
Welfh, who migrated thither under the condu@t of Maxi- 
mus, a Roman general in Britain, and Conan, lord of 
Meiriadoe or Denbighland. Milton more than once alludes 
to this Welfh colony : 


« Et tandem Armoricos Britonum fub lege colonos.” 


Manfus. 


And, in the “ Paradife Loft,” (b. i. 579.), he mentions in- 
Vor. IL, 
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difcriminately the knights of Wales and Armorica, as the 
cuftomary retinue of king Arthur: 


se What refounds 
In fable or romance, of Uther’s fon 
Begirt with Britifh and Armoric knights.” 


This migration of the Welfh into Armorica, which had 
thrown off its dependence on the Romans during the di- 
ftra&tions of the empire, feems to have occafioned a clofe 
connection between the two countries for many centuries. 
From this conneétion of Wales with Armorica, the fcene of 
ancient romances, we are able to deduce the reafon why 
Wales was fo conftantly made the theatre of the old Britifh 
chivalry, and alfo why fo many of the favourite fiGions 
which occur in the early French romances, fhould alfo 
literally be found in the tales and chronicles of the elder 
Welfh bards. It was owing to the perpetual communication 
kept up between the Welth and the people of Armorica, 
who abounded in thefe fi€tions, and who naturally took oc- 
cafion to interweave them into the hiltory of their friends 
and allies. 

Armorica, or Britany, was not annexed to the crown of 
France till the clofe of the fifteenth century, and the inha- 
bitants retained various privileges and immunities, which 
continued in force until the revolutionary eftablifhment of 
departments put an end to all local or provincial privileges, 
and amalgamated all former diverfities into one mafs. 

From the fettlement of the refugee Britons, Armorica 
received the name of Leffer Britain or Britany, and was go- 
verned by dukes. See Brrrany, and Gaut. 

ARMORIST, a perfon {killed in the knowledge of 
arms. 

ARMORUM Coxcussio, in Antiquity, the clafhing of 
arms, practifed by the Romans before an engagement, de- 
figned for ftriking a panic into their enemies. It always 
followed the clafficum, and barritus. 

ARMORY, or Armoury, a ftore-houfe of arms, or a 
place where military habiliments are kept to be ready for 
ufe. There are armovics in the Tower, and in all arfenals, 
citadels, caftles, &c. Imbezzling or deftroying the king’s 
armour or warlike ftores, is declared to be felony without 
benefit of clergy, by flat. 31 Eliz. c. 4. 22 Car. II. c. 5. 
12 Geo. III. c. 24. 

Armory, is alfo ufed for a branch of Heratpry: being 
the knowledge of coat-armors, as to their blazons and va- 
rious intendments. 

ARMOSATA, or Arsamosarta, in Ancient Geography, 
a very confiderable city of Armenia, ard next in importance 
to Artaxata; fituate between the ‘Tigris and the Euphiates. 
It took its name from the river Arfamus of Pimy, or Arfa- 
matus of Tacitus, on which it was built. It was by turns 
taken and facked by the Huns, Arabs, and other neighbour- 
ing nations. 

ARMOSON, a promontory of Afia, in Carmania, near a 
place called Armafia, at the entrance of the Perfian Galf. 

ARMOT, in Geography, a {mall ifland in the-fea of ‘Gaf- 
cogny, on the coalt of Saintonge. 

ARMOURER, a maker of arms, or armour. The pro- 
fc{lion of an armourer, which was formerly an office of great 
importance in this kingdom, is now totally extinct. ' 

Lhe Roman armourers were difpofed in certain places in 
the empire, it being forbid, either to-feli, to buy, or make 
arms elfewhere. ‘They were exempt from all offices and 
taxes, and received a falary from the public. 

When once they had taken that employment on them- 
felves, neither they nor their children were allowed to 
quit it. To prevent this, they had a kind of note, or 
fligma, impreffed on the arm, whereby they might be 
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known. If any of them fled, or fecreted thei ware, the 
reft were obliged to anfwer for him; on account of which, 
the effets of fuch as died without a leyal heir went to the 
colleye. 

There were fifteen armamentaries or vepofitories of arms in 
the Laftern empire, placed near the frontiers ; and nineteen 
in the Weltern. Pitife. Lex. Ant. 

Axmourer of a/bip, a perfon whofe office is to take care 
that the arms be in a condition fit for fervice. 

ARMS, Arma, ina general fenfe, include all kinds of 
weapons, whether for offence or defence. Nicod derives the 
word from the Latin phrafe, guod cperiant armos, becaufe 
they cover the fhoulders or fides; but Varro derives arma, 
ab arcendo, co quod arceant hofles. It is \uppoted, that the 
firt artificial arms were of wood, and were employed only 
again{t bealts ; and that Belus, the fon of Nimrod, was the 
firlt that waged war; whence, according to fome, came the 
appellation de/lum. Diodorus Siculus takes Belus to be the 
fame with Mars, who firft trained foldiers up to battle. 
Lucretius is minute on this fubje& : 


« Arma antiqua manus, ungues dentefque fuere 
Et lapides, & item fylvarum fragmina, rami. 
Et flamme atque ignes poilquam funt cognita primum. 
Potterius ferri, vis eft zrifque reperta, 
Et prior zris erat quam ferri cognitus ufus.” 


The moft ancient and univerfal arms of offence feem to 
have been bows and arrows; to which fucceeded the fling. 
See Gen. xxi. 20. xxvil. 3. Job, xli. 19. Hefiod exprefsly 
tells us, that in the early ages, the arms and inftruments oF 
the primitive heroes were con pofed entirely of brafs. 

The arms of the early Greeks were heavy, and principally 
defenfive, confilting of an helmet, a brealt-plate, and greavcs, 
all of brafs; with a fhicld, commonly of bull’s hide, but 
often ftrengthened with the metal juft mentioned ; the fhield 
being a fuperadded proteStion for every part. The Locrians, 
however, under Oilean Ajax, were all light-armed ; bows 
were their principal weapons, and they never engaged in 
clofe fight. Mitford’s Greece, vol. i. p. 102. 

The infantry which compofed the Roman legions were 
of three kinds, the Aafali, the principes, and the triarii. 
Their arms, both cffenfive and defenfive, were in a great 
meafure the fame. They wore an head-piece of brafs or 
iron, coming down to the fhoulders, but leaving the face 
uncovered ; a coat of mail, generally made of leather, co- 
vered with {mall plates of iron, in the form of feales, or iron 
rings twilted within each other; greaves for the legs, or 
foretimes only on the right leg; an oblong fhield, with an 
iron bofs; afword; and two long javelins. Adams Rom. 
Antiq. 367. There was alfo a fourth kind of troops, called 
elites, from their {wiftnels and agility ; they were firit initi- 
tuted in the fecond Punic war. They were affigned no re- 
gular poit, but fought in {cattered parties, wherever occa- 
fion might require, ufually before the lines. They were 
equipped with bows, flings, and javelins, a {mall round fhield, 
a fword, anda helmet of the fkin of fome wild animal. (Ibid. 
368.) What contributed moft to render the Romans matters 
of the world was, that having {ucceffively warred againit all 
nations, they conftantly renounced their own methods, arms, 
&c. whenever they met with better. Thus Romulus, during 
his war with the Sabincs, a bold and warlike nation, adopted 
their broad buckler in licu of the {mall Argian buckler, 
which he had ufed till that time. 

The arms in ufe among the ancient Britons were flight, 
and unfit to withitand the Romans in a clofe encounter ; 
though in light {kirmifhes, prudently made, the Bntons 
generally gained confiderable a (Strutt, Manners 


and Cuftomé, vol. i. p. g-). Their young men were not only 
trained to the ufe of arms in early youth, but continued in 
the exercife of them to the very clofe of age; and were 
always ready to appear, when called by their leaders into 
actual fervice. "Their very divertions and amufements were 
of a martial and a manly caft; and the javelin they ufed in 
hunting was a principal weapon in the ficld of war. "They 
had neither helmets, breafl plates, nor defenlive armour, but 
alight thield. Cafar tells us they had a dart or javelin, 
which they threw from their war chariots to annoy the 
enemy ; with a fhort {pear for the infantry, that had a ball 
at the nether end filled with brafs; this they fhook with 
great violence before the battle, in hope to intimidate the 
encmy ; and again when they engaged the cavalry: to the 
upper end of it a thong was fixed, that when ufed as a 
millile weapon, it might be recovered, and again ufed in the 
clofe encounter, They had alfo long aud broad {words, 
without points, defigned only for cutting, which were flung 
by achain over the left fhoulder; and occalionally a fhort 
dirk fixed in their girdles. ‘he fcythes that were fometimes 
faltened to their chariot-wheels, may perhaps be ranked 
among their offenfive arms, 

The anceftors.of the Saxons, in their native woods, 
we are told, tranfaéted no bulinefs, public or privates 
without being completely armed (‘lacs De Morib. Germ. 
§ xi.) ; and the cultom of wearing {words on all occa- 
fions prevailed in every country where the Germans took 
poffefion. 

The early Saxons, previous to their arrival in Britain, 
belide the buckler and the dagger, ufed a {word bent in the 
manner of a {cythe; but their defcendants foon changed it 
for one that was long, ftraight, and broad, double-edged, 
and pointed. 

The Saxon infantry were not al! furnifhed with the fame 
offenfive weapons; fome being provided with f{pears, others 
with axes, and not a few with clubs, befide {words, whick 
were common to them al]. heir fhields were generally of 
the middle fize, for the mofl part oval, always convex, and 
having a fharp {pike projecting from the center ; with which, 
while they defended themfelves, they annoyed their enemiess 
They fought with their {words and fhiclds, much like the 
gladiators of the Romans; and in the earlieft times had 
nothing like defenlive armour, which they feem to have 
adopted about the eighth or ninth century. Some alter 
ation in our national arms probably took place on the 
arrival of the Danes. Their {words were both longer and 
larger than the Saxon {words ; the lance had a flight differs 
ence; and they appear to have brought the battle-axe into 
more general ufe. Verftegan enumerates the crofs-bow as x 
Saxon weapon, but had no good authority for the aflertion s 
as it neither appears in any ancient hillory or delineatton, 
that the Saxons ever were acquainted with it. And though 
they ufed the common bow when following the chace, they. 
never brought it to the field of aétion. Their cavalry were 
armed with greater uniformity than they who fought on 
foot; carrying in their right hands long {pears, and at their 
left fides a fword. They were allo better provided with 
defenfive armour. 

The Saxon and the Danifh troops were chiefly infantry 5 
and though not entirely for the introduction, we are cer- 
tainly indebted to the Normans for the more general ufe of 
cavalry. In regard to defenfive arms among the Nor- 
mans, both horfe and foot foldiers were differently clad ; 
fome to fupport the fet battle, and fome the lighter fkir- 
mifhes (Strutt, Man. aud Cuitoms, vol. i. p. 96.). The 
offenfive arms the cavalry ufed were long fpears or lances, 
{words like thofe of the Saxons, and fhort dirks or daggers. 
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‘Thofe of the foot foldiery were a {pear, or a bow and arrow, 
ora fling, with a {word ; to whom were added the arcuba- 
liftarii, or fhooters with the crofs-bow, an inltrument entirely 
of Norman introdu@ion.. By the famous affize of Henry II. 
the arms of the infantry are exprefsly ordered neither to be 
fold nor pledged, nor feized for debt, nor any way alienated, 
but to be tranfmitted by every man to his heir. Befide 
their lances, fpears, darts, crofs-bows, and flings, which 
may be called the fmall arms of the middle ages, the Nor- 
mans introduced a kind of field artillery, which they ufed in 
battle, confifting of various machines of wood, which, by dif- 
ferent contrivances and combinations of mechanic powers, 
threw darts and ftones to a confiderable diftance (See 
Arxtittery.). To all which they added /picula ignita, 
atrows headed with conbuttible matter fer firmg towns 
or fhipping (Henry’s Hit. of Britain, iii. 470. 475.). 
And here we mention, en paffant, the Greek fire, probably 
brought to Europe immediately after the firft crufade. 
From th's period to the rcign of Edward I. cur military 
Weapons were but little altered : about this time we date the 
introduction, or perhaps the proper ule of the Englifh long- 
bow; which, as we have mentioned in a former article 
(fce Ancuery), rendercd our anceftors, in one initance, fu- 
p:rior to all the world. 

The introduétion of chemiftry in the thirteenth century 
gave rife to many ulcful and curious difcoveries, fuch as 
would have excited the admiration of a more enlightened 
age. One of thefe was the compofition of gunpowder, 

rhofe ingredients and terrible efi<@s were accurately, 
though under an humane concealment, difcovered by friar 
Bacon. he art, however, was neither commonly known 
nor practifed ; and that of making inftruments proper for 
applying it to the pyrpoles of war, was ftill kfs known. See 
Guxrowbder. 

The exact time when gunpowder and fire-arms were firlt 
employed in war by the Britith nation, is difficult to be difco- 
vered. Ifthe metrical life of Robert Bruce may be believed, 
Edward Iif, had cannon (crakkys of war) in his firft cam- 
paign againit the Scots, 1327. The French undoubtedly 
afed them in 1338, as weil as Edward, at the battle of 
Crefly,in 1346. By degrees, the ufe of cannon became more 
and more common, fo that, in a few years, the coniternation 
that was at firlt produced by their explofion, was very much 
abated (Henry, vol. iv. p. 502.). Belide the greater guns 
or cannon, a {mailer kind, called hand cannon, came in ufe, 
which were carried by two men, and fired from a relt fixed 
in the ground. Such, it is fuppofed, were the four hundred 
cannon with which the Englith befieged St. Malo, in 
1378 (Ibid. 505.). The invention of gunpowder how- 
ever, for a long time, made little alteration in the art of 
war. he Greek fire {till continued in occafional employ- 
ment; and fo late even as the time of Elizabeth, the 
ftrength of our armies confitted in the archers, who having 
added halberts to their arms, firk fixed them in the ground 
till they had difcharged their arrows, and then relifted the 
impreffion of the cavalry. The cannon of the fifteenth 
century were of different kinds, fhapes, and fizes; fome 
exceeding large, and others very {mall, diftinguifhed from 
each other by different names, and all made of iron. The 
writ of Edw. IV. for the proteGtion of the kingdom againft 
the Scots, in 1481, enumerates bambards, cannons, culverynes, 
fowelers, ferpentines, and other ordnance ; together with 
fulphur powder, faltpetre, ftones, iron, lead, and all other 
materials neceflary for charging them (omnimodas alias 
fiuffuras pro eildem cannonibus neceflariis. Rym. Foed. xii, 
140.) : which reminds. us ‘ha at the firft iavention 0: cannon, 
not only iron and lead, but quarrels, ftones, and even arrows, 
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were thrown from them. Strutt’s Manuers and Cuftoms, 
ii. 32. 

ie improvements in artillery are, at this diftance, neither 
perceptible nor of much importance, Having fttated that 
mortars and bombs were invented in 1544, by foreigners 
whom Henry the VIIIth employed (Henry, vi. 599.), we 
fhall refer our readers to the article AgTILLERY. 

Fire-arms of a portable conftru@tion were not invented till 
the beginning of the fixteenth century. In 1521, the muf- 
ket, mounted on a ftock, was ufed at the fiexe of Parma; 
and probably foon adopted in England (Henry, vi. 5y8.). 
Its form, however, was clu fy, and its weight very incon- 
venient ; while the bow, in the hands of an Englith archer, 
retained the credit of having, within a determinate range, 
a fteadier aim and a greater execution. See Arcuery. 

The protector Somerfet, who knew the importance of 
fire-arms, had above 3,000 foreign:rs in his pay, of whom 
the greater part were mufketeers. Andrews’ Hitt. of En 
land. 

The fir bayonets were daggers, which, after the foldiers 
had exhaufted their ammunition, they fitted to the bore of 
their mufkets. They were introduced in France about 
16733; and among the Enolith grenadiers in the fhort reign 
of James the fecond (Grofe, Milit. Hitt. ii. 359.). Many 
fuch are yet to be feen in the {mall armoury at the Tower. 
The ufe of them, faftened to the muzzle of the firelock, 
was alfo a French improvement, firft adopted about 1690; 
it was accompanied, in 1693, at the battle of Marfeille in 
Piedmont, by a dreadful flaughter (De Limiere, Hift. Lonis 
XIV. vol. vi. p. &8.); and its ufe was univerfally followed 
by the reft of Europe in the war of the fucceffios. See 
Bayoner. 

The piftol had its origin from Piftoye, a town of Tufcany 
(Moreri Diét. wv. il Bayonette); and was introduced into 
England about the middle of the fixteenth century. Many 
of the fhields, faid to have been the {poils of the armada in 
1585, have piftols in the center, with little gratings for 
the aim. They were fometimes introduced at the butt-end 
of the pike; as well as in the time of Edward VI. at the 
lower end of the battle-axe. Grofe, i. 123, 

In the reign of James I. no great alteiations were made 
in our defenfive arms; and with regard to thofe of the offen- 
five kind, all the pikes, except the common pike, grew 
into gradual difufe; the chief weapons of the infantry were 
mufkets, calivers, pikes, and fwords; {words, carabines, 
and piftols of the cavalry. Under Charles I. our firearms 
feem to have been without improvements, and there was 
even fome>inclination to refore the bow. About 1625, 
Walter Neade prefented his majefty with a book, explain- 
ing anew exercife for the foldiery, whereby the bow and 
pike being faltened together, might be ufed at the fanie 
time. ‘The exercife was adopted for trial in the artillery gar- 
den, but was afterwards rejected (Neade’s double-armed man 
by the new invention, Lond. 1625, 4to.). The great altera- 
tion, when matchlocks were no longer ufed, took place about 
the third or fourth year of William III. (Grofe, ii. 342. )r5 
fince which time their efficient ufe has proved indifpenfable. 

The progrefs of fire-arms in France was not diffimilar to 
that in England. It was not till after the acceflion of 
Francis the firft, 1515, that any confiderable change was 
effeted. Between that time, and the death of Henry the 
third, in 1589, pikes, the ancient weapon of the French 
infantry, gave place to the arquebufs; while in the cavalry, 
lances were gradually and reluétantly exchanged for the 
piftol (Wraxall’s Hilt. of France, vol. ii, p- 241.). At 
that period, the Spaniards were far fuperior to the French 
in the art of war. No general could emulate the fame of 
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the duke of Parma, who ftudicd and condu&ted war as a 
{cience to which mathematical, geographical, and even hif- 
torical aid was indifpenfable. ‘The infantry of Philip the 
fecond and third {pread terror over Europe. 

In the middle ages, and even fo late as the fixteenth cen- 
tury, the chief national weapon of the Scots was the fpear, 
feventeen feet in length. It was undoubtedly formidable, 
when projected by a fleady and complete battalion. But 
the Scottith troops were deficient in point of difcipline. In 
pitched battles, they might have equal bravery, but feldom 
fucceeded againft the difciplined archers. ; 

By the ancient laws of England every man was obliged 
to bear arms, except the judges and clergy. Under Henry 
VIIL. it was exprefsly enjoined on all perfons to be regularly 
jn{tru@ted, even from their tender years, in the exercife of the 
arms then in ufe; viz. the long bow and arrows, and to be 
provided with a certain number of them. 33 Hen. 8. 

Arms, Arma, in Law, are extended to any thing which 
a man takes in his hand in his wrath, to caft at or flnke ano- 
ther.—So Crompton—<Armorum appellatio non ulique fcuta, 
&F gladios, & galeas fignificat, fed & fufles S lapides. Sve 
Vi & arnis. 

By the common law, it is an offence for perfons to go or 
ride armed with dangerous weapons: but gentlemen may 
swear common armour, according to their quality, &c. 3 Init. 
This is alfo declared by ftat. : W. and M. ft. 2. c.2. The 
king may prohibit force of arms, and punifh offenders ac- 
cording to law ; and herein every fubje& is bound to be 
aiding, ftat. 7 Edw. I. None fhall come with force and 
arms before the king’s juftices, nor ride armed in affray of 
the peace, on pain to forfeit their armour, and to fuffer im- 
prifonment, &c. 2 Rid. Wiioc. 35 tae 23 

The importation of arms and ammunition is prohibited, by 
1 Jac. Il. c. 8. and by 1 W. and M. ftat.2.c.2. Proteftant 
fubjeG&s may have arms for their defence. So likewife, arms, 
&c. fhipped after prohibition, are forfeited by 29 Geo. LI. 
c. 16. fee. 2. 

It is one branch of the royal prerogative vefted in his 
majefty by ftatutes 12 Car. II. c. 4. and 29 Geo. Il. c. 16. 
to prohibit the exportation of arms and ammunition out of 
the kingdom, under fevere penalties. 

Arms of offence in ufe among us at prefent are, the 
{word, piftol, mufket, bayonet, pike, &c. 

The arms of the Highlanders are, the broad-{word, tar- 
get, poniard, and whinyar or dirk, &c. , ! 

There are feveral aéts of parliament for difarming the High- 
landers: fee 1 Geo. I.c. 54. 11 Geo. I. c. 26. ig Geo. II. 
c. 39- 21 Geo. II. c. 34. 26 Geo, II. c. 22 and 29. 

Arms of Defence. See Anmorand Arms. 

Arms, Fire, are thofe charged with powder and ball: 
fach are cannon, mortars, and other ordnance ; muficets, ca- 
rabines, piftols, and even bombs, granadoes, carcafles, &e. 
Fire-arms difcharged by hand were firit called hand-cannons, 
hand-culverines, and hand-guns; they afterwards acquired 
the appellations of hackbuts, arquebufies, mufkets, and cali- 
vers; and, laftly, their prefent name of fire-locks. 

In the hiltory of the Royal Academy for the year 1707, 
we have an account of fome experiments made with fire-arms 
differently loaded, by M: Caffini. Among other things, he 
obterves, that by loading the piece with a ball which is fome- 
what lefs than the calibre, and-only laying a little gunpow- 
der below the ball, and’a good deal above it, it will yield-a 
vehement noife, but have no fenfible effe& or impulfe on the 
ball. This he cakes to have been all the fecret of thofe 
people who pretended to fell the art of rendering one’s felf 
invulnerable, or fhot-proof. ( 4 

Aams, Bells of, or Bell-tents,, denote a kind of-tents in 
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the fhape of a cone, where the company’s arms are lodged in 
the field. ‘They are generally painted with the colour of 
the facing of the regiment, and the king’s arms in front. 

Arms, Pa/s of, wasa kind of combat in ule among the 
ancient cavaliers. See Pass. 

Arms, Stand of, fignifies a mufket, a bayonet, a fword, 
belt, and cartridge-box. 

Arms of Parade, or Courte/y, were thofe ufed in the an- 
cient jult, and tournament ; which were commonly unfhod 
lances, {words without edge or point, wooden {words and 
even canes. 

Arms, #0, a beat of the drum, is a fignal to fummon the 
foldiers to their alarm-polts on fome fudden occafion. 

Arms denote the natural weapons, or parts of defence 
of beats, as claws, teeth, tufks, of elephants, beaks of 
birds, &c. ;—and alfo the defenfive weapons of plants, as 
thorns, prickles, &c. 

Axms are alfo ufed figuratively for the profeffion ofa fol- 
dicr.—Thus we fay, he was bred to arms.—See Fratex- 
nity, Law, Prace, Suspension of Arms. 

Arms, or Armorial Enfigns, in Heraldry, are marks or 
badges of dignity and honour regulatly compofed of certain 
figures and colours, given or authorized by foyereigns, and 
borne on banners, fhields, &c. &c. &c. for the diltinétion of 
perfons, families, and {tates. : 

Concerning the origin and ufe of arms, or armorial en- 
figns, many authors, whd have thought that comparative 
antiquity muft neceffarily decide on the merit of their fa- 
vourite {cience, haye traced it far beyond the fcope of chro- 
nology, to the Egyptians, and ‘‘ the land of darknefs,” 
Diodorus Siculus is cited as an authority, afferting, that 
armorial diftinétions were firlt adopted by Anubus and 
Macedo, fons of Ofiris, under the emblems of a wolf and 
adog. To the Greeks they are likewife attributed, and 
if the poetic delineations of the * fhields”’ of heroes defcribed 
by Homer, /Eichylus, and Virgil, be not inapplicable to 
the devices of the middle centuries, with apparent propriety ; 
thefe, however, were not analogous, being the perfonal 
furniture of the chiefs, only embellifhed according to the 
fancy of the artift, and allufive to fome exploit paft or 
predi€ted, but neither hereditary nor gentilitial Some de- 
duce the introduction of arms from the ancient mythology, 
and confider the hieroglyphics and emblems of Greece and 
Rome impreffed on the reverfes of their medals, as the in- 
dubitable prototypes of modern armories. It has likewife 
been fuppofed, that arms were attributed to individuals, 
and confirmed to them by the Romans; and it is further 


urged, that in their code of laws under Auguftus, and in. 


that felected by Juftinian, the “ Jus imaginum,”? unequivo- 


cally referred to thofe rights, this diftin@ion of families, . 


or the right of having the images and ftatues of their an- 


ceftors, an honour which was allowed to:thofe Romais only - 


whofe anceftors had borne fome office in the ftate, as cen- 
for, praetor, conful, &c. He who had the privilege of 
ufing the images or ftatues of his anceftors, was termed 
“ nobilis ;?? he to whom it was permitted to have his own 
ftatue or image only, was called ** novus; ”” and the perfon 
who was not allowed to have the image or ftatue either of 
his anceftors or of himfelf, paifed under the appellation of 
‘ ignobilis,” as do the common people amongft us who 
have no right to armorial enfigns.. Thefe images or ftatues 
were made either of wood, brafs, marble, or wax, painted 
the better to reprefent the perfons intended, and were 
drefféd out according to the quality of the perfons they 
reprefented, being adorned- with the robes of the offices 
they had borne, and the marks of their magiftracy. Thefe 
images were ufually placed by the Romans in cabinets, 
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which flood in the court before the entrance into their 
houfes ; and on folemn days were ufwally expofed to views 
not only that the people might be reminded of the nobility 
and honours of the family to whom they belonged, but in 
order to excite the pofterity of the pofleffors to imitate the 
virtues of their anceftors. When any of the family died, 
the ftatues and images were not only thus expofed, but in 
the funerals were placed on beds, and carried before the 
corpfe, as enfigns of the nobility of the defun@. Thus, 
at the funeral of Marcellus, Auguftus ordered fix hundred 
beds of images to be carried before the corpfe; and no 
Jefs than fix thoufand are reported to have attended that of 
Sylla the diétator. The right of keeping and exhibiting the 
images and ftatues being hereditary, and allowed proofs and 
evidences of nobility and ancient defcent, they partook fo 
much of the nature of ccat-armour, as in fome meafure to 
countenance a probability that the latter were contrived and 
introduced in lieu of the former. ‘The jus nobilitatis of the 
moderns, fay the advocates for this furgeftion, is nothing 
elfe but the jus imaginis amongft the Romans; for as they 
placed the images and ftatues before the porches and gates 
of their houfes, fo our nobility and gentry ufed to have 
their banners, helmets, and other armour placed in fome 
confpicuous parts of their caltles or mantfions, and their 
armorial enfigns, either cut in ftone, or painted on efcut- 
cheons, over their gates, not only as monuments of their 
nobility and ancient defcent, but with i:tent thereby to en- 
courage the beholders to imitate the virtues and bravery of 
their anceftors. ‘The analogy between this and the fubfe- 
quent ufe of armorial enfigns, extends only to the fingle 
circumftance of hereditary appropriation. Acquired as they 
were by actual fervices to the ftate, fo they were preferved 
to the defcendants of illuftrious chara&ters by the fanétion 
of the laws, and thus became a certain fpecies of right and 
property, which at once endeared them to the poileffors, 
and rendered them objets of honourable ambition. Befides, 
the pride of the Romans was remarkable, and on every oc- 
cafion carried to the higheft pitch ; infomuch that, in cafe 
any particular hereditary tokens or marks defigned for di- 
ftinguifhing one family from another, and ettablifhed by 

ublic authority, had been ufed by them, they never would 
have fuffered fuch pleafing teftimonies of family honour and 
aggrandifement to have funk into oblivion; but, on the 
contrary, would have endeavoured to perpetuate the me- 
mory of them, by reprefenting fome of thofe honourable 
badges in the paintings and fculpture of their villas, fepul- 
chral monuments, triumphant arches, columns, temples, or 
other edifices: whereas no fuch have ever been hitherto 
difcovered : confequently the difference between the jusima- 
ginum of the Romans, and the bearing of coat-armow: of 
later times, is wide and effential. Armorial enfigns are 
military, but the jus imaginum appears to have been a civil 
inftitution, eftablifhed to do honour to fuch particular fami- 
lies only. Much honour muft be attributed to thofe en- 
figns which were firlt adopted by the ftipendiary bands of 
German foldiers ; for their chiefs having the power of in- 
velting them, con/idered them not folely with refpe& to gen- 
tilitial_diftinétion, but as perfonal appendages ; and this in 
the very early centuries. When the Saxons, after their 
invafion of this kingdom, ratified the partitions of the 
whole territory, and eftablifhed the heptarchy, to each 
principality its peculiar badge was affigned, and borne upon 
the banners; and it appears, that whenever any of the 
provincial kings became monarchs of the ifland, they re- 
tained the gentilitial bearing, as perfonal, not adopting any 
new device. This, however, applies only to a period prior 


to 959, when Edgar, furnamed the Peaceable, added to 


the “ Crofs Florette” four martlets; in 1042, five were 
ufed by Edward the Confeffor, which remains the general 
armorial bearing of the Saxon nation, 

Whether armorial enfigns were ufed by the Merovingian 
kings, whofe race became extinét in the perfon of Childeric¢ 
the Third in 754, or not till the clofe of the ninth and 
commencement of the tenth centuries, who thall determine ? 
The faireft conjeGture feems to be, that the tournaments 
held with fuch magnificence towards the end of the tenth 
century, under the aufpices of Hugh Capet, were intro- 
ductory of the more general ufage and affumption of arms. 
No fatisfa€tory account is preferved whether, after the per- 
fonal ufe of arms, they were firlt painted or embroidered on 
tich ftuffs in the form of pennons, or enamelled on fhields. 
The more probable conjecture inclines to the former mode. 
The viGorious William, who had been educated in the 
courts of Robert and Philip the Firft, fucceffors of Hugh 
Capet, had imbibed an early tafte for the martial exercifes 
of which France was then the moft magnificent and fre- 
quented theatre. After his fuccefsful enterprife, and efta- 
blifhment on the throne of England, together with his defire 
of fignal'zing his followers, he encouraged, but under great 
reftrictions, the individual bearing of arms. About the 
year 1189, it was ufual to bear a fmall fhield faftened to a 
belt, upon which arms were painted ; and there is proof of 
this cuftom obtaining in England prior to Richard the 
Firft, upon whofe great feal the fhield is charged with three 
lions paflant, or, as fome term them, leopards. 

The more general ufe of arms, and that which affords the 
beft information concerning them, was the cuftom of en- 
graving them on feals for the purpofe of ratifying deeds 
and charters. This mode is faid to be introduced by Ed- 
ward the Confeffor from Normandy, where he was educated, 
and to have been confirmed by him to the royal ufe. In 
the year 1095, being the commencement of the croifades, 
a period the moit interefting in the hiftory of heraldry now 
opens, wher all Chriftendom united in one common and in- 
fatuated caufe ; when even rival princes engaged in the fame 
enterprife, not merely becaufe fanétioned by the church, 
but rather as being highly delightful to the romantic and 
warlike genius of that age. ‘The great council of Clermont 
had determined in that year to recover the holy city from 
the Saracens, by enlifting the church under the confe- 
erated banner from which they were to derive fupernatural 
affiftance. In the following year this immenfe army began 
their expedition; and, as a flattering’ badge, every private 
foldier wore a crofs of red ftuff fewed to his furcoat, from 
which circumftance thefe atchievements were called ¢ croi- 
fades.” The hereditary ufe of arms, fays Camden, was 
not eftablifhed till the reign of Henry III. The laft earls 
of Chefter; the Quineeys, earls of Winchefter; and the 
Lacies, earls of Lincoln; varied ftill the father from the 
fon. The Veres and Berkleys altered their paternal coats, 
“« when they had taken up the crofs,” the phrafe of that 
day for engaging in the holy wars. 

The application of arms to the coin of this realm is of 
great antiquity; the fcutagium being paid with efcues, a 
lilver coin upon which a fhield was imprefled (fee Coin). 
The firll inftances of fculpture of arms upon the effigies 
placed on fepulchral monuments remain in the Temple 
Church, London, of the date 1144. The nobility and 
principal gentry not only continued their armorial enfigns on 
their fhiclds, but in order to be better known and dittin- 
guifhed, had them depicted on the breafts and backs of 
the tunics and furcoats which they wore over their armour, 
as alfo on the caparifons of their horfes. This fafhion of 
{urcoats fpread over their coats of mail, and hanging down 
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to their heels, appears by the figure of Gualfridus, earl of 
Richmond, who died in 1186, and is fo reprefented in that 
drefs on his feal; the figure alfo of William de Valance, 
earl of Pembroke, in’ Weitminiter abbey, who died in 
1296, has the furcoat fo charged with armorial enligns. 
The cultom of embroidering arms upon canopies of {tate 
prevailed from the fourteenth century: they were lkewife 
introduced into caftles and private houfes, as well as churches, 
painted in compartments upon the wainfcot, or ftained in 
glafs, and inferted in the windows of the chief rooms, and 
painted in the choicelt flyle on vellum roils. Armorial 
bearings upon plate were in ule as early as the beginning 
of the thirteenth century, as appears by an inventory of 
the crown jewels taken in 1334. In the reign of Richard 
Il. the armorial device was no longer confined to the 
gorgeous array of warriors completely armed, but embofled 
and embroidered on the common habits of thofe who at- 
tended the fumptuous court. Upon the mantle, the fur- 
coat, and the jult-au-corps or bodice, the charge and cog- 
nizance of the wearer were profufely fcattered, and fhone 
re{plendent in tifue and beaten gold. The wardrobe of a 
nobleman became no fmall part of his wealth, the articles of 
which were fubjeG@s of tcllamentary bequeit. Even the 
ladies were as well verfed in mantling their hereditary at- 
chievements, as in the fervice of oratory: the fumptuons 
velts and mantles, which they were employed in embroider- 
ing, were made in the form of efcocheons joined together, 
and were of velvet, fattin, and taffetee, according to the 
rank of the perfon, and were worn as the court drefs till 
the commencement of the fixteenth century; fince which 
they have been ufed only as the flate drefs of the officers 
of arms; from this cultom we have the modem phirale 
*§ enat arms, or coats of arms.’? 

The efcocheon was now no longer fingly charged with 
the hereditary bearing, bet admitted thofe of the wife by 
dimidiation or impalement, and of heirs general by quarter- 
ing. The firit that bore arms quarterly in England appears 
to be John Haftings, fecond earl of Pembroke, in 1348. 
Crefts and cognizances were multiplied, and a mode of de- 
corating the armories introduced, that of placing the fhield 
of arms between two animals as fupporters. Arms were firlt 
borne on a fhield by king Richard I., on the caparifons for 
horfes by Edward I., and the cultom of embroidering them 
on the juit-au-corps, or bodice, by Richard LI. 

Originally, none but the nobility had a right of bearing 
arms; but king Charles V. by his charter in 1371, 
permitted the Parifians ‘¢ to bear arms ;” from whofe 
example the more eminent citizens of other places 
did the like. The ufe of arms became more clofely 
connected with the itudy of genealogy; and when tke 
mode of including in the fame efcocheon the armorial bear- 
ing of every heir female, with whom an intermarriage had 
been made, was univerfally followed, they were the more 
meceflary to each other. By the fully quartered efcocheon, 
a compendious fcheme of conne€tion-prefented at one view, 
and a general idea communicated of the comparative claims 
of each family in the {cale of hereditary dignity. To de- 
termine the right of introducing the arms of others into 
the efcocheon, and to diftribute them when altered in their 
proper gradation, opened a new field of profeflional ability, 
which required the molt diligent application to the laws 
and confirmed practice of arms. No fyftematic or elemen- 
tary treatife, by which the fcience could have been taught, 
was made public till the avenues to univerfal information were 
laid open by the typographic art. It was confined to the 
heralds, or painter-fainers whom they employed, who 
eonfidered it as the myftery of their trade, and therefore 


not to be divulged. Henry V. feems to have held a jut 
opinion of the neceflity of afcertaining thofe who were 
legally appointed to armorial diltingtions, and of prohibiting 
an undue aflumption of them: in 1419, the 7th of his 
reign, he iffued an edi& diveéted to the fheriff of each 
county, to fummon all perfoss bearing arms to prove and 
eftablifh their right to them. Many claims, examined in 
confequence of this inquiry, were referred to heralds, as 
commiffioners ; but the firft regular chapter held by them in 
a collegiate capacity was at the fiege of Rouen, on the 
sth Jan. 1420. King Richard ILL. by his letters patent, 
dated 2d March 1483, the firlt of his reign, direéts the 
incorporation of heralds, and eftablfied the College of 
Arms” on its prefent foundation, invefting them wich full 
powers of fummoning thofe that affumed the arms of others 
to appear in the earl-marfhal’s court, and of granting efeo- 
cheons to new families. This privilege multiplied the 
figures of courfe, and varied the differences. Forms of 
every defcription in the infancy of the graphic art, with- 
out aay exact refemblance, if we may judge from the {peci- 
mens now remaining, were univerfaliy intreduccd. The 
creation was exhanited in the reprefentation of the different 
parts of it, and to Gothic fancy alone we owe the intro- 
duction of gryphons, mermaids, wyverns, and harpies. 
Every invention of art, whether military or mechanic, has 
been at one time or other a badge of heralJic hon ur. 
Arms at prefent follow the nature of titles, which being 
the feveral marks for diftinguifhing of families and kindred, 
as names are of perfons and individuals ; they alfo fhew who 
were the founders of towns, cailles, churches, ancient ab- 
beys, and col’eges, by having their arms affixed to them; 
and it is well known, during a war, that a fhip taken car- 
vying the armorial cufigns of an enemy, 1s declared a prize, 
though belonging to a power at amity. Arms are alfo 
varioufly ditlinguifhed by the heralds under the following 
heads. 

Arms of Dominion, are thofe which belong to fovereign 
princes and commonwealths in right of their fovereignty. 
In regard to fuch enfigns, it may be obferved, that if the 
perfon afcending the throne by legal fucceffion be a fove- 
reign, he marfhals his arms with thofe of the dominion to 
which he fecceeds. If he who afcends the throne by legal 
fucceffion, be of the quality of a fubjeG@, he then lays afide 
his own arms, and ufes only thofe of the dominion to which 
he fucceedss Thofe who afcend a throne by cleGtion, carry 
their arms on an efcocheon placed on the center of the arms 
of the dominion to which they are elected. William, 
prince of Orange, placed thofe of Naffau over thofe of 
England and Scotland, as an ele¢tive king. 

Arms of Patronage, are part of the arms of thofe lords of 
whom the perfons bearing them held in fee, either added 
to the paternal arms of the perfon affuming fuch addition, 
or borne as feudal arms in order to fhew the dependence of 
the parties bearing them: thus, as the earls of Cheiter 
bore garbs, many gentlemen of the county bore garés alfo. 
The late earls of Warwick bore cheguy or & blue, or chevron 
ermine, and therefore many gentlemen of Warwickfhire bore 
cheguy. 

“Arms, Feudal, are thofe annexed to dignified fees, as 
dukedoms, marquifates, earldoms, &c. and which arms the 
poileflors of thofe fees carry in order to fhew their dignitics, 
in imitation of fovereigns difplaying the enfigns of their do- 
minions, In England there have been but few inftances of 
feudal bearings, but there are many in Spain and in Scot- 
land. 

Arms of Pretenfion, are thofe borne by fovereigns who 
are not in poilcflion of the dominions to which fuch ms be- 
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Jong, but who claim or pretend to have aright to thofe 
territories; thus the kinys of Spain qnarter the arms of Por- 
tugal and Jerufalem; aud England thofe of Trance, till 
lately. 

Arms of Conceffion, are ausmentations granted by the 
. fovereizn of part of his arms; thus the royal augmentation 
in the arms of the duke of Rutland, were pranted by Henry 
the Ersrhth. 

ems of Community, are thofe of b fhopricks, cities, uni- 
verfities, and other bodics corporate. (Sce ImpaLEMENT.) 

Arms, Caniing, or as the French call theny ** armes par- 
Jantes,”? or purnins arms, alluding to names, adrivt for ‘Tre 
vet, three herrings for Herring, &c. Tiefe, thoush fome an- 
cient precedents exit, were not commen till the commence- 
ment of the feventeenth century, when they prevailed under 
the aufpices of king James I. 

Aas Paternal and Hereditary, ave Such as belong to a 
particular family, and which no other has a right to 


ms of Succeffion, are thofe en by inheriting certat 

Arms of Succefion, ave thofe taken by inheriting certain 

ficfs or manors, either by will, entail, or duration ; as we find 

that Hubertus de Burgo, earl of Kent, who bore for his 

arms * gies feven lozenges vaire,’? granted the manor of 

Elmore in the county of Glocelter, in 1274, to Anfelmus de 
2 / 


Guile, at the yearly rent ofa clove-giliitower in acknowledg- * 


ment of the gift, with the conceffion of his coat-armour : 
whereupon the faid Anfelmus de Guife bore the coat with a 
canton, or charged with a mullet pierced fable; and which 
arms have been continued by the family, and are now borne 
by the baronet of that name. 

Arms of Alliance, are fuch as when an heirefs marries, 
her iffue quarter ber arms t6 fhew their maternal defcent. 
By this means the memory of many ancient and noble 
families, extinét in the male line, is preferved and conveyed 
to pofterity ; which is the principal reafun of marfhalling 
feveral coats in one fhield. 

Arms of Adoption, are thofe which you take from ano- 
ther family quarterly with your own. The Jaft of a fa- 
mily may by will adopt a itranger to take his furname, 
arms, and eltate, thereby to continue to the world his name 
and family after his deceafe; permiffion for which is ob- 
tained by petition to his majefty for his royal licence 
aud authority to comply with the requeft of the teftator, 
and the fign manual is then recorded in the college of 
arms. 

A teft of the antiquity of a coat of arms is in gene- 
ral its fimplicity ; a fingle ordinary, or two at molt, coniti- 
tuting the moft noble. 

Arms, in Falconry, denote the lezs of a hawk, from 
the thigh to the foot. See Hawkina. 

* Arms, King of. See Kixc of arms. 

Arms, Herald at. See Herarp. 

Arms, Pourfuivant at. See Poursuivant. 

ARMSON, in Geography, a town of Germany, in the 
circle of Weftphalia, and county of Verden, feven miles eait- 
fouth-eaft of Verden. 

ARMSTRONG, Joun, in Biography, was born in the 
year 1709, at Caftleton in Roxburghfhire, where his father 
was minilter, under whom he received the rudiments of his 
education. Being intended for the praétice of medicine, he 
was fent to Edinburgh, and in 1732, took the degree of 
Door, and publifhed for his thefis on that oceafion, a dif- 
fertation * De tabe purulenta.”” He foon after came to 
London, where his wit procured him the notice of fome of 
the molt eminent men of the time; particularly he became 
acquainted with John Wilkes, who was then riling to ccle- 
brity. 1n1735, he publithed “ An Effay for abridging the 
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Study of Phyfic, with a Dialogue,”’ written with much hu- 
mour, “ between Hygeia, Mercury, and Pluto, relating to 
the pra€tice of phyfic, as it is managed by a certain i!luftri- 
ous iocicty ;” which gained him credit as a wit, but was 
probably one'of the caufes of his b ing but little noticed as 
a pbyfician. To repair the injury this might have done him, 
in 1737, he publifhed «A Synopfis of the hiltory and cure 
of the Venereal Difeafe.””?  "I’his was however foon followed 
by the ** Gconomy of Love,” at once Ingenious, and licen- 
tious, and calculated entirely to eflace any favourable impref- 
fions of his fitnefs for the medical prefeflion which his former 
work might have excited. Its luxuriancies were coniderably 
pruned by the author in an edition printed in 1708. But 
the work for which he is indebted for his fame as a poet, is 
his beautiful *¢ Wffay on the Art of preferving Health,” which 
appeared in 1744 It is written in black verfe, and is def-rv- 
edly cfleemed one of the fineft fpecimens of dida@ic poe- 
try inour language. Indeed he feems to have exhaulted his 
ftock of genius in the compofition of this chef d’ceuvre: his 
poems on ** Benevolence,” in 1751 3 “ Tafte,”’ in 17533 and 
“© Day,” an epiitle to fohn Wilkes, efq. the lait of his effu- 
fions in this line, fearcely nifing above mediocrity. Hhs epiftle 
to Mr. Wilkes was written in Germany, in the year 1761, 
while he was phyfician to the Britith army there; a pott for 
which he was indebted to fome of the friends his wit had 
procured him. In this poem he unfortunately hazarded a 
refleGtion on Churchill, which drew from that irritable 
bard a fevere retort ia his “Journey.” Before this time, 
viz. in the year 1758, he had publifned a volume in profe, 
of “ Sketches and Effays,”? under the name of Launcelot 
Temple, eig. which was well received. His friend Wilkes 
cortributed tome of the effays in this colleQion. In the 
year 1763, hereturaed to London, and found his practice in 
medicine fomewhat increafed, through the conneétions he had 
formed in the army : but that his cails that way were not 
very numerous, appears by his being able, in the year 17715 
to make a tour through I'rance and Italy, in company with 
the celebrated artilk M. Fufeli. In his journey he met 
his friend Dr. Smollet, to whom he was much _at- 
tached. On his return, he publithed an account of his 
ramble, under the name he had before affumed of Laun- 
celot Temple, efquire. His la work, a 4to. pamphlet, inti- 
tled, “ Medical Eflays,”? appeared in 1773. ‘In this he 
complains of the little attention that had been paid to him, 
while fo many other .phyficians of inferior abilities had 
rien to fame and fortune, forgetting that the levity of his 
own condu&, and not the ficklerefs or want of difcernment 
of the public, occafioned the negleét. A large portion of 
his time was Spent at Slaughter’s coffee-houfe in St. Mar- 
tin’s lane, where he ufually tock his meals, and where: 
meflages to him were ordinarily dire@ted to be addrefled. 
He died September 1779; and left about 30001, a larger 
fum than his friends fuppofed he could have amaffed out of 
his very moderate income. 

The reputation of Armftrong, asa poet, is almoft folely 
founded on his ** Art of preferving Health ? Of his ityle 
and manner we have the following character by a very com= 
petent judge, in an eflay prefixed to an ornamented edition 
of the pocm, printed in 1795. “ It is diltinguithed by its. 
fimplicity, by a free ufe of words which. owe their ftrength 
to their plainnefs, by the rejection of ambitious ornaments, 
and a neat approach to common phrafcology. His fen- 
tences are fhort and eafy ; his fenfe clear and obvious. The 
full extent of his conceptions is taken in at the firft glance ; 
and there are no lofty myfteries to be unravelled by a ree 
peated perufal. What keeps his language from being pro= 
faic, is the vigour of his {entiments, He thinks boldly, 


feels 
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feels flrongly, and therefore’ expreffes himfelf poeticaily. 
Where the fubje& finks, his ftyle links with it; but he 
has for the molt part excluded topics incapable cither of vi- 
vid defergption, or of the oratory of fentiment. He had 
from nature a mufical ear, whence his lines are feaycely 
ever harfh, though apparently without much ftudy to ren- 
der them fmooth. On the whole, it may not be too much 
to affert, that no writer in blank verfe can be found more 
free from ftiffnefs and affeGtation, more energetic without 
harfhnefs, and more dignified without formality.” 

He left his fortune by his will to his three nieces, dangh- 

ters of his brother Dr. George Armitrong ; who, alter 
having pra@tifed pharmacy fuccefsfully feveral years at 
Hampttead, at length obtained a diploma conitituting him 
Door in Medicine, and came to London, and was made 
phylician to a dilpenfary for the benefit of infant poor, 
opened at a houfe taken for him by the fubfcribers in Soho 
fquare. To aid the defign, he publifhed a {mall treatife on 
the difeafes of children, in which he was fuppofed to have 
been affilted by his brother John. The work was well re- 
ceived, and contained fome obfervations on the fubjeét that 
were new and ingenious. The difpenfary, however, did 
not fucceed ; and the Doétor died fome years after in obfcu- 
rity. 
ARMUA, in Ancient Geography, the modern Sei-bouze, 
a river of Africa mentioned by Pliny, emptied itfelf into the 
Mediterranean between Aphrodifium and Hippo Regius, 
fouth-eaft of the former, and north-weft of the latter. 

ARMUS, in Entomology, a {pecies of Curcutio, found 
in France. It is black; the fcutel whitifh; wing-cales 
. with denticulated ftrie on each fide. 

ARMUYDEN, or Arnemupen, in Geography, a {trong 
fea-port town of Zealand, in the Low Countries, fituate on 
the eaftern fide of the ifle of Walcheren. It was anciently 
a large place, and divided into the Old and New Town. The 
convenience of the port, the depth of water, and its near- 
nefs to the fea, drew to it much commerce, efpecially in 
falt. But it has often been damaged by the fea, and the 
harbour is now choaked up with fand, fo that the fea is 
made navigable by means of a canal to Middleburg, from 
which Armuyden is diftant about a league to the eaft. 
Nelatijsa 2 92") ti. long. 3° aal. 

ARMUZA, Armozum, or Anmuzia, in Ancient Geo- 
graphy, a-city of Afia, in Carmania, near the promontory 
Armozon, to which it gave name, as well as to the ifland 
of Ormuz. | Pliny, and Ptolemy. 

ARMY, a large body of foldiers, confifting of horfe and 
foot, under the command of a general, with feveral ranks 
of fubordinaze officers under him. 

An army confiits of brigades, regiments, battalions, and 
fquadrons, and is ufually divided into three corps; which 
are ranged in three lines. The firlt line is called the front-line, 
and part of it forms the van-guard ; the fecond, the main 
body ; and the third, the rear-guard, or body of referve.— 
The middle of each line is generally poffeffed by the foot ; 
the cavalry forms the wings on the right and left of each 
line ; and fometimes they alfo place fquadrons of horfe in 
the intervals betwen the battalions. 

The Britith army, when it takes the field, is divided into 
brigades, and thefe brigades into battalions, fquadrons, com- 
panies, and troops, both in the infantry and cavalry refpec- 
tively. The French have lately made a different diftr:bu- 
tion. Their infantry is divided into half-brigades, each 
half-brigade confifting of three battalions, and each battalion 
of nine companies. A company of artillery is attached to 
each half-brigade, for the management of its field-picces. 
“The half-brigade are either of the line, or light infantry ; 
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each battalion of thafe in the line has its company of gre- 
nadiers, and each battalion of light infantry one of carabi- 
neers. Wor the arrangement of the army in order of battle, 
fee Order of Batrut. 

The number of foldiers is neceffarily much fmaller, and 
bears a lefs proportion to the whole number of the people, in 
a civilized than in a rude flate of fociety. Among the ci- 
vilized nations of modern Europe, it has been flated, as the 
refult of long experience, that a prince with a million of 
fubjeé&ts cannot keep an army of above ten thoufand men, 
without ruining himfelf. It was otherwife in the ancient 
republics: the proportion of foldiers to the reft of the 
people, which is now about one to a hundred, might then 
be as about one to eight: and in fome of the little Agrarian 
{tates of ancient Greece, a fourth or fifth part of the whole 
body of the people confidered themfelves as foldiery, and 
would fometimes take the field. The reafon feems owing to 
that equal partition of lands, which the ancient founders cf 
commonwealths made among their fubjeéts ; fo that every 
man had a confiderable property to defend, and had meaus 
to defend it with. Whereas among us, the lands and 
riches of a nation being fhared among a few, the relt have 
no way of fubfifting, but by trades, arts, and the like ; and 
have neither any free property to defend, nor means to en- 
a them to go to war in defence of it, without ftarving 
their families. A large part of our people are either artifans 
or fervants, and fo only miniiter to the luxury and effemi- 
nacy of the great. While the equality of lands fubfilted, 
Rome, though only a little ftate, being refufed the fuccours 
which the Latins were obliged to furnifh after the taking 
of the city in the confulate of Camiilus, prefently raifed ten 
legions within their own walls: which was more, Livy 
affures us, than they were able to do in his time, though 
mafters of the greateft part of the world. A full proof, 
adds the hiftorian, that we are not grown ftronger ; and that 
what {wells our city is only luxury, and the means and effecis 
of it. Vide Liv. dec. :. lib, vii. ; and Confid. fur des Cauf. 
dela Grand. des Rom. chap. iu. p. 24. 

In the republics of ancient Greece and Rome, durin 
the whole period of their exiftence, and under the feudal 
governments for a confiderable time after their firft eftablith- 
ment, the profeffion of a foldier was not fo feparate and 
diftin&, as to conttitute the fole or even the principal occu- 
pation of a particular clafs of citizens. In procefs of time, 
however, that induftry which produces, and that wealth 
which follows, the improvements of agriculture and manu- 
faGtures, provoked the invafion of neighbours, and rendered 
it neceflary for a ftate, likely and liable to be attacked, to 
adopt fome regular meafures for the public defence, more 
efpecially as the people, by their natural habits, were inca~ 
pable of defending themfelves. In thefe circumftances, 
there feem to be but two methods to which the ftate can 
have recourfe for its own fecurity : onc of thefe is the intro- 
du@ion of a military force under the denomination of a 
Mixitia; aad the other, the eltablifhment of a flanding 
army. The foldiers of this latter defcription are folely or 
principally occupied in the practice of military exerciles 5 
and the maintenance or pay which the ftate affer's them is 
the principal and ordinary fund of their fubfiftence. In a 
flanding army, the character of a foldier predominates over 
every other; and the mode of their difcipline, as well as the 
conftancy of their exercife, renders the foldiers of this clafs 
fuperior to a militia, in whatever manner it may be either 
difciplined or exercifed. This fuperiority of a weli-regulated 
ftanding army is attefted by the hiltory of all ages. One 
of the firft ftanding armies of which we have any diftinc& 
account, in any weli-authenticated hiftory, is that of Philip 
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of Macedon. His frequent wars with the Thracians, Illy- 
riang, Theffalians, and fome of the Greek cittes in the 
neighbourhood of Macedon, gradually formed his troops, 
which were probably at firft militia, to the exact difcipline 
of a ftanding army, which, as he was feldom, or never for 
any long time, at peace, he was careful not to difband. 
With this army he vanquifhed, after repeated and violent 
conflidts, the gallant and well-exercifed militias of the prin- 
cipal republics of ancient Greece; and afterwards, with 
-very little ftruggle, the effeminate and ill-exercifed militia of 
the great Perfian empire. ‘he fall of the Greek republics, 
and of the Perfian empire, was the firlt great revolution in the 
affairs of mankind, whichhiftory hascircumftantially recorded ; 
and it was the effect of the irrefiltible fuperiority which a ftand- 
ing army has over every fort of militia. ‘The fall of Carthage, 
fucceeded by the elevation of Rome, isthe fecond, which may 
be afcribed to the fame caufe. From the end of the firlt to 
the beginning of the fecond Carthaginian war, the armies 
of Carthage were continually in the field, and employed under 
three great generals, who fueceeded one another in the com- 
mand. ‘Thefe were Hamilcar, his fon-in-law Afdrubal, and 
his fon Hannibal. The army led by Hannibal from Spain into 
Italy, muft neceffarily have been gradually formed to the 
exact difcipline of a ftanding army. The Roman armies 
on the other hand, which Hannibal encountered at Trebia; 
Thrafymenus, and Carne, were militia oppofed to a ftand- 
ing army; and this circumftance, perhaps, contributed more 
than any other to determine the fate of thofe battles. The 
ftanding army which Hannibal left behind him in Spain, 
had the like fuperiority over the militia which the Romans 
fent to oppofe it, and in a few years, under the command 
of his brother Afdrubal, expelled them almoft entirely from 
that country. The Roman militia, being continually in the 
field, became in the progrefs of the war a well-difciplined 
and well-exercifed ftanding army; and the fuperiority of 
Hannibal was gradually diminifhed. Afdrubal judged it 
neceflary to lead almeft the whole of the ftanding army 
which he commanded in Spain, to the affiftance of his bro- 
ther in Italy, but being furprifed and attacked by another 
ftanding army, in every refpeét equal or fuperior to his own, 
he was entirely defeated. When Afdrubal had left Spain, 
the great Scipio was oppofed merely by a militia, inferior to 
his own; and having conquered and fubdued that militia, 
his own militia neceflarily became, in the courfe of the war, 
a well-difciplined and well-exercifed ftanding army. That 
ftanding army was afterwards tranfported to Africa, where 
it was oppofed only by a militia; and in order to defend 
Carthage, it became neceflary to recal the ftanding army of 
Hannibal. The difheartened and frequently defeated Afri- 
can militia joined it; and at the battle of Zama, compofed 
the greater part of the troops of Hannibal. The event of 
that day determined the fate of the two rival republics. 
From the end of the fecond Carthaginian war, till the fall 
of the Roman republic, the armies of Rome were in every 
refpect flanding armies: and to thefe the militias of all the 
civilized nations of the ancient world, of Greece, of Syria, 
and of Egypt, made but a feeble refiftance. The militias 
of the barbarous nations defended themfelves much better. 
The Scythian or Tartar militia, and alfo the Parthian and 
German militias, were formidable enemies to the Roman 
armies, and gained confiderable advantages over them. In 
general, however, and when the Roman armies were well 
commanded, they appear to have been very much Superior. 
Many different caufes contributed to relax the difcipline of 
the Roman armies. One of thefe caufes was its extreme 
feverity. Befides, under the Roman emperors, the ftanding 
armies of Rome, thofe efpecially which guatded the Ger- 
= = a fronticre, became dangerous te their 
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matters, by fetting up their own generals againft them. "To 
remedy this evil, and to render them lefs formidable, Dio- 
clefian, as fome fay, or, according to others, Conftantine, 
firlt withdrew them from the frontier, and difperfed them in 
fall bodies through the different provincial towns, where 
fome of them became tradefmen, artificers, and manufac- 
turers: and thus the civil acquired a predominance over the 
military charaéter, and the ftanding armies of Rome pra- 
dually degenerated into a corrupt, negleéted, and undifci- 
plined mihtia, incapable of refifting the attack of the German 
and Scythian militias, which foon afterwards invaded the 
Weftern empire. The fall of this empire, which is the 
third great revolution in the affairs of mankind, diltinGly 
recorded in ancient hiftory, was brought about by the irre- 
fittible fuperiority which the militia of a barbarous has over 
that of a civilized nation. But the victories which have 
been gained by militias have generally been, not over fland- 
ing armies, but over other militias, in exercife and difc!pline 
inferior to themfelves. Such were the victories which the 
Greek militia gained over that of the Perfian empire ; and fuch 
were alfo thofe which in later times the Swifs militia gained 
over that of the Auftrians and Burgundians. As arts and 
induftry advanced, the authority of the chieftains gradually 
decayed, and the great body of the people had lets time to 
{pare for military exercifes. Hence, the difcipline and 
the exercife of the feudal militia gradually declined and funk 
to ruin, and ftanding armies were at length introduced in 
order to fupply its place. When once the expedient of a 
{tanding army was adopted by one civilized nation, it became 
neceflary that all its neighbours fhould follow the example, 
They found that their fafety depended upon their doing fo, 
and that their own militia was altogether incapable of refift- 
ing the attack of fuch an army. ‘The foldiers of a ftanding 
army, though they may have never feen an enemy, have 
neverthelefs frequently appeared to poffefs all the courage 
of veteran troops, and the very moment in which they have 
taken the field have been fit to face the hardieft and molt ex-. 
perienced veterans. A well-regulated flanding army, as it is 
fuperior to every militia, and as it can beft be maintained by- 
an opulent and civilized nation, can alone defend fuch a 
nation againft the invafion of a poor and barbarous neigh- 
bour. Moreover, as a civilized country can only be de- 
fended by means of a well-regulated ftanding army, it is 
only by means of fuch an army that a barbarous country 
can be fuddenly and tolerably civilized, 

The firft ftanding army that appeared in Europe, after 
the fall of the Roman legions, was that eftablifhed in France 
by Charles VII. A.D. 1445. Such an eflablifhment, how- 
ever, was fo repugnant to thie genius of feudal policy, and 
fo incompatible with the privileges and pretenfions of the 
nobility, that during feveral centuries no monarch was cither 
fo bold, or fo powerful, as to venture on any ftep towards 
introducing it. Charles VII. under pretence of keeping 
always on foot a force fufficient to defend the kingdom 
again{t any fudden invafion of the Englifh, when he difbanded 
his other troops, retained under arms a body of 9,000 cavalry, 
and of 16,000 infantry. He alfo appropriated funds for 
the regular payment of thefe ; he ftationed them in different 
places of the kingdom, according to his own pleafure ; and 
appointed the officers who commanded and difciplined them. 
By this meafure he occafioned an important revolution in the 
affairs and policy of Europe. By depriving the nobles of 
that dire&tion of the military force of the ftate, which had 
raifed them to fuch high authority and importance, a deep 
wound was given to the feudal ariftocracy, in that part where 
its power feemed to be moft complete. The inflitution of 
ftanding armies hath fince become general; and this can 
only be attributed to the fuperiority and fuccefs which are 
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every where obferved to attend it. "The truth is, the clofe- 
nefs, regularity, and quicknefs of their movements ; the 
unreferved, inttantaneous, and almoft mechanical obedience 
to orders ; the fenfe of perfonal honour, and the familiarity 
with danger, which belong to a difciplined, veteran, and 
embodied foldiery, give fuch firmnefs and intrepidity to their 
approach, as well as fuch weight and execution to their 
attack, as are not to be withitood by loofe ranks of occa- 
fional and newly-levied troops, who are liable by their inex- 
perience to diforder and confufion, and in whom fear is 
conttantly augmented by novelty and furprife. From the 
acknowledged fuperiority of ftanding armies, it follows, not 
only that it is unfafe for a nation to difband its regular 
troops, whillt neighbouring kingdoms retain theirs, but 
alfo that regular troops provide for the public fervice at the 
leait poflible expence. A ftanding army adds more than 
any other force that can be provided to the common ftrength, 
and takes lefs from that which compofes the wealth of a 
nation, or its {tock of produétive indultry. Befides, when 
the fate relies for its defence upon a militia, formed from 
the mafs of the people, fuch as hufbandmen, and artifans, 
and manufaéturers, it is neceflary that arms be put into the 
hands of the people at large. Such a militia, inferior indeed 
in difcipline and force to a ftanding army, mutt be fupplied 
by rotation, allotment, or fome mode of fueceffion, which 
replaces frefh draughts from the country ; and of courfe a 
much greater number will be inftruéted in the ufe of arms, 
and will have been occafionally embodied together, than are 
a‘tually employed, or than are fuppofed to be wanted at 
the fame time. The effe& of this diffufion of the military 
charaGter upon the civil condition of the country, becomes 
a fubje& of inquiry, peculiarly delicate and important. ‘To 
me,” fays the ingenious archdeacon Paley, ‘ it appears 
doubtful, whether any government can be long fecure, 
where the people are acquainted with the ufe of arms, and 
accuftomed to refort to them. Every faétion will find itfelf 
at the head of anarmy. Every difguft will excite commo- 
tion; and every commotion become a civil war. Nothing 
perhaps can govern a nation of armed citizens, but that 
which governs an army—defpotifm.”” ‘* I do not mean,” 
continues this writer, “that a regular government would 
become defpotic by training up its fubjects to the knowledge 
and exercife of arms, but that it would ere long be forced 
to give way to defpotifm in fome other fhape ; and that the 
country would be liable to what is even worfe than a fettled 
and conttitutional d-{potifm, to perpetual rebellions, and to 
perpetual revolutions ; to fhort and violent ufurpations ; to 
the fucceflive tyranny of governors, rendered cruel and 
jealous by the danger and initability of their fituation.”” 

he ftrength and efficacy of a ftanding army depend, in 
mixed governments, on its being fubmitted to the manage- 
ment and direétion of the prince. A popular council, how- 
ever well qualified for the purpofes of legiflation, is altoge- 
ther unfit for the condu& of war; in which fuccefs ufually 
depends upon vigour and enterprife, upon fecrecy, difpatch, 
and unanimity, upon a quick perception of opportunities, 


and the power of feizing every opportunity immediately. | 


The obedience of an army fhould alfo be as prompt and 
ative as poflible ; and it ought, therefore, to be an obedience 
of will and emulation. Upon this confideration is founded 
the expediency of leaving to the prince not only the govern- 
ment and dcftination of the army, but the appointment and 
promotion of its officers; becaufe a defign is then alone 
likely to be executed with zeal and fidelity, when the perfon 
who iffues the order, chufes the inftruments, and rewards the 
fervice. There is, however, a danger to the liberty of a 
ftate, that is infeparable from ftanding armies, which ought 
mot to be concealed nor difflembled, and which has been 


thought by fome to counterbalance its acknowledged advan. 
tages. Thefe properties of their conftitution, the foldiery 
being feparated in a great degree from the rett of the come 
munity, their being clofely linked among themfelyes by 
habits of fociety and fubordination, and the dependency of 
the whole chain upon the will and favour of the prince, 
however effential they may be to the purpofes for which 
armies are kept up, give them an afpeét in no wife favour- 
able to public liberty, The ftanding army of Czfar de- 
{troyed the Roman republic. The ftanding army of Crom- 
well turned the long parliament out of doors. ‘This danger, 
however, is diminifhed by maintaining, upon all occafions, 
as much alliance of intereft, and as much intercourfe of fenti- 
ment, between the military part of the nation and the other 
orders of the people, as are confiltent with the union and dif- 
cipline of an army. For which purpofe, the officers of the 
army dhould be teleéted from the principal families of the 
country, and be encouraged to eftablifh in it families of their 
own, as well as be admitted to feats in the fenate, to hereditary 
diftinétions, and to all the civil honours and privileges that 
are compatible with this profeffion; that by fuch cireum- 
{lances of connedtion and fituation they may have a fhare 
in the general rights of the people, and their inclination 
may be engaged on the fide of public liberty, fo as thus te 
afford a reafonable fecurity that they cannot be brought, by. 
any promifes of perfonal aggrandifement, to affilt in the 
execution of meafures which might enflave their polterity, 
their kindred, and their country. To prevent the executive 
power from being able to opprefs, fays baron Montefquieu,, 
it is requifite that the armies with which it is entrufted fhould 
confit of the people, and have the fame fpirit with the 
people; as was the cafe at Rome, till Marius new-modelled 
the legions, by inlifting the rabble of Italy, and laid the 
foundation of all the military tyranny that enfued. Nothing 
then, according to thefe principles, fays judge Blackftone, 
ought to be more guarded againft in a free ftate, than 
making the military power, when fuch a one is neceflary to 
be kept on foot, a body too diftiné&t from the people. 
Like ours, it fhould be wholly compofed of natural fubjeéts ;. 
it ought only to be inlifted for a fhort and limited time; 
the foldiers alfo fhould live intermixed with the people; no 
{eparate camp, no barracks, no inland fortrefles fhould be 
allowed. And perhaps it might be ftill better, if, by dif- 
mifling a ftated number, and inifting others at every renewal 
of their term, a circulation could be kept up between the 
army and the people, and the citizen and the foldier be more 
intimately connected together. 

Since the general introduétion and prevalence of ftanding. 
armies in Europe, it has alfo for many years paft been annu- 
ally judged neceffary by our legiflature, for the fafety of the 
kingdom, the detence of the poffeffions of the crown of 
Great Britain, and the prefervation of the balance of power 
in Europe, to maintain even in the time of peace a ftanding 
body of troops, under the command of the crown; who are 
however ip/o facto difbanded at the expiration of every year, 
unlefs continued by parliament. Sce Mutiny Biv. 

It is probable, fays Andrews (Hitt. of Great Britain, 
vol. i.), that the firft ftanding military force in Britain was 
that garrifon in Dover Caftle, which, by refifting the arms 
of the Dauphin of France, invited by the barons to their 
fuccour in their conteft with king John, faved the kingdom 
of England from a foreign dynalty. For, as Camden 
quotes from an ancient hiflorian, “ Sir Hubert de Burgo, 
when made conftable of the caitle, confidering that it was 
not for the fafety of the fortrefs to have new guards every 
month, procured, by the affent of the king, and of ail 
that held of the caftle, that every tenant for one month’s 
guard fhould find his ten fhillings, out of which certain 
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perfons ele&ed and fworn, both of horfe and foot, fhould 
receive pay for guarding the caltle.’’ 

If we advert to the ancient hiftory of this country, we 
fhall find, that by the Saxon laws, every freeman of an age 
capable of bearing arms, and not ineapacitated by any 
bodily infirmity, was obliged, in cafe of a foreign invafion, 
internal infurre€tion, or other emergency, to join the army : 
that being one of the three fervices comprehended under 
the title of the frinoda neceffitas s and all {uch as were quali- 
fied to bear arms in one family, were led to the field by the 
head of that family. Every landholder was obliged to kcep 
armour and weapons, according to his rank and poffcffions, 
which he was prohibited from felling, lending, or pledging, 
or even alienating from his heirs. For their inftruétion in 
the ufe of arms, they had {tated times for performing mili- 
tary exercife, and once in the year there was a general 
review of arms throughout each county. The greater part 
of the Anglo-Saxon forces confifled of infantry ; which 
feems to have been of two forts, the heavy and light-armed ; 
and the cavalry was chiefly compofed of the thanes, fuch 
men of property as kept horfes.5 The Anglo-Saxon mode 
of drawing up their armies for battle, was~in one large 
denfe body furrounding their ftandard, and placing their 
foot, with their heavy battle-axes, in the front. The mili- 
tary eftablifhhment of the nation underwent a confiderable 
change, when the feudal fyflem was introduced about the 
year 1086. By this fyitem, all the lands of the realm were 
confidered as divided into certain portions, each producing 
an annual revenue, denominated a Knicut’s Fee: and every 
tenant in capite, or perfon who held from the king land 
amounting to a knight’s fee, was bound to hold himfelf in 
readinefs, with horfe and arms, to ferve the king in his wars, 
either at home or abroad, at his own expence, fora ftated 
time, generally forty days in a year. When this fervice 
was accomplifhed, they were at liberty to return home; but 
if they remained with the army, they were paid by the 
king. Perfons of this defcription, unable to ferve, were by 
proclamation dircéted to find unexceptionable fubftitutes. 
Soon after the conqueft, the conflitutional military force of 
England confifted of fuch feudal troops, and of the Possr 
Comitatus, including every freeman above the age of fifteen 
and under the age of fixty, who were only liable to be 
called out in cafe of internal commotions or aétual invafions. 
That this body of men might be ready to take the field, a 
law, called the affife of arms, was enacted by Henry II., 
A.D. 1181, in the 27th year of his reign ; which law was 
further corroborated and enforced by the 13th of Edw. L., 
called the ftlatute of Winchefter, 33 Hen. VIII, ¢c. 5. 2 & 
3 Edw. VI. In the reigns of Richard Il., Hen. VIL., 
and Henry VIII., four military bodies, flill exifting, were 
inftituted, viz. the SeryEants af Arms, the GENTLEMEN 
Penfioners, the YEomEN of the Guard, and the ARTILLERY 
Company. 

Dunng the troubles under Charles I. the royal army 
conlifted chiefly of :egiments raifed by the nobility and 
gentry who adhered to the royal caufe, from among their 
tenants and dependants. After the reftoration of Charles II. 
when feudal tenures were abolifhed by aé of parliament, a 
national militia was eltablifhed ; which was declared, by an 
act of parliament, to be under the immediate orders of the 
king. See Miritia.  Befides thefe conftitutional forces, 
there were in the Englifh armies and garrifons, at all times 
from the conquelt downward, ftipendiary troops, both na- 
tional and foreigners; the firft hired by our kings, with 
the money paid by perfons commuting for their feudal fer- 
vices, and employed in caftle guards, foreign garrifons, and 
protecting the marfhes or borders of the kingdom, adjoining 
to Wales and Scotland; and the latter, paid out of the 


privy purfe, or living upon free quarters. They were known 
by the various names of ruptarii, routers, and ruyters, from. 
a German word fignifying a horfeman or knight ; they were 
alfo denominated Brabangons, Provengales, Coterelli, and 
Flemings, and were in reality a fet of freebooters of all 
nations, ready to be engaged forhire. Thefe were chiefly 
called in by our kings in their difputes with the great barons. 
Since the time of king Edward JII., when it became cuf- 
tomary for ovr kings to engage with their fubjects, and 
other perfons by indenture, to furnifh foldiers at certain 
wages, moft of our armies confilted of ftipendiary troops : 
fuch was the army raifed and commanded by the bifhop of 
Norwich, A.D, 1382, the 6th of Richard 1T., and that of 
the 16th of Henry V.~ Thefe ftipendiary forces were, the 
garrifons and caftle guards excepted, kept up only in time 
of war; and though mercenary, were not ftanding armics. 
Their fubfiftence was drawn from the grants made by par- 
liament, in which their fpecific numbers were fometimes 
ftipulated. The firft ftanding forces employed by our kings 
were their immediate body-guards, fuch as the ferjeants at 
arms, the yeomen of the guard, and the gentlemen pen- 
fioners ; and yet thefe were calculated rather for the fplen- 
dour of a court than the operations of the field. Under the 
troubles of Charles I., a number of troops were levied by 
both parties, without any regard to law or cuftom. Two re- 
giments of guards raifed by Charles II. in 1660, one of horfe 
and one of foot, formed the two firft corps of our prefent 
army ; and thefe were afterwards confiderably increafed. In 
1661, the firft regiment, or Royal Scots, were brought back 
from France, jocularly ftiled from its antiquity, ‘ Pontius 
Pilate’s guards ;”? and there was alfo, about the fame time, 
an Englifh corps of cavalry in the French fervice. The 
revolution caufed the military part of the conftitution to be 
new modelled, and the army to be voted from year to yeary 
by the a& ftiled the Mutiny Bill. 

The methods of raifing the ftipendiary, or mercenary 
troops, were either by commiffions, refembling our prefent 
beating orders, authorizing perfons to inlift volunteers; or 
by indenture, which was a praétice that began about the 
latter end of the reign of king Edward III., and in that of 
Henry V. became general. By thefe indentures, different 
perfons engaged to provide a certain number of able men, 
properly armed, to ferve the king for a ftated time, at a 
fipulated pay and bounty, then ttyled wages and regards : 
and in thefe agreements it was ufual for the king to advance 
part of the pay before-haud, afterwards called “ Impreft 
Money,” and alfo to give fecurity for the regular payment 
of the remainder. For this purpofe, king Henry V. pledged 
all his jewels, which were not redeemed till after his death. 
Criminals were alfo fometimes pardoned on condition of 
ferving in the royal army abroad, and finding fecurity to 
anfwer any profecution if called upon at their return. Se- 
veral of our fovereigns alfo, under the authority of the 
royal prerogative, obliged diftri€s, cities, towns, and even 
individuals, to fend men and horfes, or to pay contributions 
for that purpofe. 

The prefent mode of recruiting our armies is by engag- 
ing volunteers, who are inlilted to ferve for an indefinite 
time, that is, till they fhall be difcharged, or for a certain 
time, with an annexed claufe, ‘¢ or during the war.” See 
Inuistinc. Prefling for foldiers was praétifed much in 
its prefent form in the time of queen Elizabeth; and it has 
been feveral times occafionally authorized by ads of par- 
lament. This, however, in itfelf, is but a bad expedient, 
and in general timidly, partially, and improperly executed. 

The army, as it now ftands, may date its origina fron 
the reftoration ; though fome of the eftablifhments. formed 
by Charles II., were taken from cerps railed during the 
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civil wars; fuch as the firll reriment of foot, and the 
Colditream regiment of guards, which laft came with gene- 
ral Monk from Scotland. The royal regiment of horfe 
guard commonly caled the Oxford Buuxs, is among the 
irlt in this eflablifhment. The two troops of horfe-guards, 
embodied by Charles about the fame time, and of which 


the privates were all gentlemen, have been for fome years 
abolified ; and in their room have been fubltituted two fine 
regiments of cavalry, fubje& to military difcipline like the 


re(t of the army, and called the firlt and fecond regiments of 
Life Guarops. 

The regular army eftablifhed by Charles I1. confifted at 
firlt of little more than 5,000 men, including garrifons abroad. 
In 1684, the flanding army amounted to 8,000 men; that 
on the Lrifh eftablifhment having been at the fame time aug- 
mented to 7,000. During the twofucceeding reigns the army 
was much increafed, as the nation was engaged in continental 
wars. Under Geo. I., in 1717, the forces voted by parlia- 
Ment amounted to 16,000 men. The ttanding army was 
much augmented during the following reign, on account of 
foreign wars and internal ditturbances. Every fucceffive 
war has augmented the eftablifhment of the army in pro- 
portion to our acquifition of foreign territory. At the con- 
clufion of the American contett, the forces were reduced to 
about 40,000 men for Great Britain and Ireland: and the 
peace eltablifhment, in 1802, confitted of 125,999 men, in- 
cluding 17,000 cavalry, fix regiments of colour in the Weft 
Indies, amounting to 4,158 men, and the foreign corps of 
Swils, &c. eftimated at 5,530. For the different kinds of 
troops, fee Cavatry, Fencisres, Foot, Grenapiers, 
Guarops, InFantry, Invatips, and Marines, &c. For 
the arrangement of an army in an engagement, fee Order of 
Barrve. 

An army fometimes acquires different appellations from 
the fervices in which it is employed. Thus, a covering 
army is that which covers a place, by lying encamped or in 
cantonments for the protection of the different pafles which 
lead to a principal object of defence. An army is faid to 
blockade a place, when, being well provided with heavy 
ordnance and other warlike means, it is employed to inveft 
a town for the direct or immediate purpofe of reducing it 
by affault or famine. An army of ob/ervation, is {fo called, 
becaufe by its advanced pofitions and defultory movements 
it is conitantly employed in watching the enemy. Such 
a body of troops is employed by befiegers to prevent relief 
being brought into a place, or the fiege being raifed by the 
enemy. An army of referve may not improperly be called 
a general depdt for effective fervice. In cafes of emergency, 
the whole, or detached parts of an army of referve ar 
generally employed to recover a loft day, or to fecure a 
vittory. It is alfo fometimes ufed for the double purpofe 
of fecretly increafing the number of ative forces, and afford- 
aug the aid neceffary according to prefent exigency, and 
of deceiving the enemy with refpeét to its real ftrength. 
A fying army is a ftrong body of horfe and foot, ufually 
commanded by a lieutenant-general, which is always in 
motion, both to cover its own garrifons, and to keep the 
enemy in continual alarm. Smith’s Wealth of Nations, 
vol. iii. ch, 1. part tr. Robertfon’s Charles V. vol.i. p. 112. 
Paley’s Princ. of Mor. & Pol. Philofophy, vol. ii. p. 425. 
Montefg. Sp. of Laws, vol. i. p. 229. Blackft. Com. vol. i. 
p- 415. De Lolme’s Conft. of Eng. p. 429, &c. Grofe’s 
Milit, Ant. vol. i. 

Army, Naval, is a number of fhips of war, equipped and 
manned with failors and marines, under the command of an 
admiral, with other inferior officers under him. 

Army, Royal, is an army marching with heavy cannon ; 
eapable of belieging a ftrong, well-fortified city. 
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For the difeafes incident to armics, fee Disrase, Camry 
Garrison, Hospirar, Sorpier, &c. 

ARNA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Italy, in the 
eaftern part of Umbria, oppofite to Perufia and near the 
Tiber, mentioned by Silius Italicus, 1. vil. v. 458.5; now 
known under the name of * La Civitella d’Arno.” 

Arna, or drne, a {mall territory of Greece, in Theffaly, 
fo called from its metropolis. Pliny places it in Phthiotis, 
a diftriét of Theffaly. Strabo fays, that Homer gives the 
name of Arna, or Arne, to Arephium in Beeotia, annexing 
to it the epithet reAura2@vas, on account of its abundance of. 
grapes. It is faid to have derived its name from Arne, the 
daughter of Golus, by whofe fon Beeotins it was built.— 
Arna was alfo a town of Afia Minor, in Lycia, called by 
fome authors Xanthus.—Alfo, a town of Spain, on the right 
of Beetis, between Hifpalis to the fouth-welt, and Corduba 
to the north-eaft.—Alfo, a town of the ifland of Andros, in 
the Archipelago. 

ARNAB, in Zoolozy, the name of the hare (Lepus) 
among the Arabs. 

ARNJZEA, in Entomology, a{pecies of Partrio (Nymph. 
gem.), found in Surinam. The wings are flightly indented 
and brown; pofterior pair bluifh, with tive-ocellated {pots 
beneath. Fabricius. O2/ This author fufpeéts that the in- 
fe& figured by Cramer, under the {pecific name Lea, may 
belong to this fpecies. 

ARNAK, in Ichthyology, one of the Arabian fithes of the 
Raya genus, defcribed by Forfkael in his Faun. Arab. p.9- 
n.13. The body is roundifh and filvery ; tail without fins, 
and armed with two fpines. Forfk. Gmelin. The teeth are 

ranulate. 

ARNALDIA, in Phy/fic, a flow malignant kind of dif- 
eafe, frequent formerly in England; the moft diftinguifhmg 
fymptom whereof was a falling of the hair. 

Authors are much at a lofs for the nature and kind of this 
difeafe, which appears to have been peculiar to our country. 
From the defcrjption given of it in an ancient chronicle, 
Mollerus concludes it to have been a f{pecies of the venereal 
difeafe, as that diftemper appeared in thofe days in this country. 

ARNAU, in Geography, a town of Bohemia, in the cire 
cle of Konigingratz, on the Elbe. 

ARNAUD pe Vita Nova, fo called from Villeneuve, 
the place of his birth, in Biography, a philofopher and phy- 
fician of extraordinary talents, born about the middle of the 
thirteenth century, ftudied at Paris and Montpelier, and fur- 
ther improved himfelf by vifiting the different {chools in Ita~ 
ly. He then travelled to Spain, where he acquired a know- 
ledge of medicine, and of their language, from the Arabian 
phylicians. He here acquired fo much reputation, that a 
fect was formed in the country, called from him “ Arnol« 
difte.”? He is {aid to have had {uch faith in a‘trology, as to 
predi& from the afpe& of the ftars the termination of the 
world, which he fuppofed would happen by the year 1376. 
He was a great chymiit, and wrote feveral treatifes on the 
fubje&. While in Spain, he became acquainted with Ray- 
mond Lully, who cal's him his matter. At Paris, he had 
given his opinion fo freely on theological matters, particular- 
ly of the monks, and of the mafs, that the faculty of theolo« 
gy there condemned fifteen of his pofitions, one of which 
was, ‘ that the works of mercy and of medicine were more 
acceptable to God than the facrifice of the altar.”” To avoid 
the confequences of their cenfures, and finding the Inquifi- 
tion were proceeding againft Apono, for taking fimilar liber- 
ties with religion, he retired to the court of Frederic of Ar- 
ragon, who had formerly been his friend, and there wrote his 
treatife concerning the government of health, and his com- 
mentaries on the Schola Salernitana. He is fuppofed to 


have died about the year 1312. In 1313, pops Clement 
wrote 
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wrote a circular letter, adjuring every one under their apof- 
tolical obedience, to difcover and fend to him a treatife on 
the pra@tice of phyfic written by Arnaud which he had 
promifed to give his holinefs, but was prevented, he fup- 
pofed, by his death. Friend’s Hilt. of Phyf. vol. ii. p. 251. 
—His works, which were numerous, were colleéted and 
printed at Lyons in folio, 15203; and again at Bafle, 1585, 
with notes by Nicolas Tclerus. Eloy has given a cata- 
logue of the treatifes in his Di¢t. Hilt. among them we find, 
« Expofitiones vifionum que fiunt in fomniis, ad utilitatem 
medicine ;?? “* Remedia contra maleficia;?? * De confer- 
vanda juventute, et retardanda fenectute ;” and others “ ejuf- 
dem farine ;”? but many of them are on more familiar and 
ufeful fubjects. He complains in feveral parts of his works, 
of the interference of the clergy in the prattice of phytic, to 
the great detriment of the profeflors of the art, as well as of 
the art itfelf. The evil however continued to increafe, not- 
withtanding the attempts of the popes to check it, until 
after the revival of letters. 

ARNAUL, in Geography, a fortified ifland on the weft- 
ern coa!t of the hither peninfula of India, commanding 
the entrance of the Angaflyah or Mandavee river, between 
Bombay. and Surat. 

ARNAULD, Anrory, in Biography, an eminent law- 
yer, was born at Paris in 1560. As advocate to the par- 
liament of Paris, he was diftinguifhed for his. eloquence 
and probity, and confulted by perfons of diltin@tion on 
the moft important affairs. His pleadings againft the Je- 
fuits in favour of the univerfity of Paris, in 1594, which 
are famous, were publifhed in 8vo. at Paris in 1594, and 
in 12mo. in 1717. He alfo publifhed another work againf 
the Society, in 1602, and ** Advice to Louis XIII.” in Svo. 
in 1615. He died in 1619; and feveral of his fons acquired 
great celebrity. Nouv. Dict. Hilt. 

Arwnavucp, D’Anpitty, the eldeft fon of the preceding, 
was born at Paris in 1588. In feveral pofts of diftin€ion 
which he occupied at court, he employed his influence in 
fupport of juttice and virtue; and fuch was his charaéter, 
that Balzac faid of him; “ he was neither afhamed of the 
Chriftian graces, nor vain of the moral virtues.” At the 
age of fifty-five, he retired to Port. Royal, and devoted him- 
felf to religious ftudies. He died at the age of eighty-five, 
having retained the full vigour both of his body and mind, 
Befides other works, his ‘* Tranflation of Jofephus,” faid 
to be more elegant than faithful, was printed at Paris in 
folio, in 1667, and in five volumes 12mo. in 16723 and 
at Amfterdam, in two volumes folio, in 1681. His ** Apo- 
logetic memoir for the houfe of Port Royal,’ was 
written in 1654; ‘“* Memoirs of his life by himfelf,’”? were 
printed in two volumes {2mo.; and ** A Poem on the 
life of Chrilt,”? was printed in 1685,12mo. Nouv. Dié. Hitt. 

Arnavutp, Henry, brother of the preceding, abbot of 
St. Nicholas, and afterwards bifhop of Angers, was born at 
Paris in 1597. For his fervices to the family of the Barba- 
rini, in 1645, on occalion of their difputes with pope Inno- 
cent X., they ftruck a medal in honour of him, and erected 
his ftatue in their palace at Rome. From the time of his 
appointment to the fee of Angers, in 1649, to his death in 
1692, he left his diocefe only once, which was for the pur- 
pofe of reconciling the duke of Tremouille to his fon. He 
1s faid to have appeafed the queen mother when fhe was 
about to punifh the inhabitants of Angers for their revolt in 
1652, by faying to her at the communion, “ Receive your 
God, who, when he was dying on the crofs, pardoned his 
enemics.”” It is reported concerning him, that the fureft ti- 
tle to his favour was to have offended him. His whole time 
was devoted to ftudy, religious exercifes, and the affairs of 
his diocefe ; and being exhorted by afriend to allow himfelf 
oue day for relaxation, he replied, ‘* I fall willingly do it, 
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if you can finda day in which I am not a bifhop.” Although 
he attained the advanced age of 95, his death was confidered 
as premature, and he was lamented as the father of the poor, 
the comforter of the afMliced, and the belt of bifhops. His 
‘ Negotiations” at the court of Rome, and in other courts 
of Ttaly, containing many curious remarks, were publifhed 
at Paris, in 1748. Nouv. Diét. Hilt. 

Arnautp, AnTuHony, an eminent Janfenift.was the twen- 
tieth child of the advocate of the fame name, and born at 
Paris in 1612. Having firft ftudied the languages and 
philofophy in the college of Calvi, and afterwards 
theology in the college of Sorbonne, he was, in the year 
3643, admitted a member of the Sorbonne. In the difpute 
between the Jefuits and Janfenifts, concerning frequent com- 
munion, Arnauld took an aétive part; and in 1643 pub- 
lithed his famous book on “ The Praétice of communicating 
frequently—Traite de la frequente communion.” The 
frequent celebration of the Lord’s Supper was ftrenuoufly 
recommended by the Jefuits as the mot certain and infallible 
method of appeafing the deity, and obtaining plenary remif- 
fion; but the Janfenifts, and alfo many other learned and 
pious doors of the Romifh communion, cenfured and con- 
demned this mode of proceeding, whilft they rejected the in- 
trinfic virtue and efficient operation, called the ‘* opus ope~ 
ratum,” attributed to the facraments; and maintained that 
the aé of receiving the facrament of the Lord’s Supper can 
be profitable only to thofe whofe minds are prepared by 
faith, repentance, and the love of God, for that folemn fervice. 
Arnauld’s treatife on that fubje& gave great offence to the 
Jefuits; and their enmity againft him was increafed by the 
books written by him in defence of the Janfeniits, on the 
fubje& of grace. In 1656, he was excluded from the faculty 
of divinity of Sorbonne, againft the judgment of feventy- 
two doétors of this faculty ; and from this time he withdrew 
into folitude, where he remained twelve years, and employ~ 
ed himfelf in writing curious treatifes in various branches of 
feience. When the perfecution of the Janfeniils was fuf- 
pended by pope Clement IX. in 1669, Arnauld returned te 
Paris, and was refpectfully received both by the pope’s nun- 
cio, and by Louis XIV. At their requett he defended the 
Catholic faith againft the Calvinifts ; but his enemies fucceed~ 
ing in bringing him into fufpicion with the king, he 
thought it prudent to retire. Accordingly he left the king- 
dom in 1679, and took up his refience in the Netherlands, 
where he effentially ferved the caufe of the Janfenifts, and 
gained over by his eloquence and fagacity the Romifh con~ 
gregations in Holland to their party. In this retreat he 
alfo wrote “An Apology for the Clergy of France, and the 
Catholics of Engiand,’’ in reply to the ‘ Politics of the 
Clergy of France,” written by Jurieu, a Protettant minifter, 
and publifhed at the Hague; and this reply produced from 
the pen of Juriev, a piece of keen fatire, entitied *¢ L’Efprit 
de M. Arnauld.”” His ** Refic&tions philofophical and theo- 
logical,’? were produced by Malbranche’s.treatife * On Na- 
ture and Grace ;” and in a work, “ On true and falfe Ideas,’* 
he attacked the philofophical dogtrine advanced by this au~ 
thor in his ** Search after Truth.” His ‘* Pra€tical Mora- 
lity of the Jefuits,”’ was levelled again{t this fraternity ; and 
he alfo attacked father Simon on the infpiration of the ferip- 
tures, and wrote in defence of the propriety of tranflating 
the {criptures into the vulgar tongue. Notwithftanding all 
the zeal of Arnauld in vindication of the Catholic faith, his 
orthodoxy was fufpected ; and in 1699, a canonical warrant 
was iflued againft him, under the contemptuous and illiberal 
defcription of ‘‘ One Arnauld,” by the fuperiors of the feve- 
ral monaltic fraternities at Liege. Arnauld, however, perfe- 
vered in his attachment to the church, notwithllanding the 
charges of herefy with which he was reproached ; and in his 
Ja{t moments he received the facrament from the hands of his. 
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prieft, though he had only two days before celebrated mafs. 
He retained his faculties to the advanced age of S2 years, 
and died at Bruffells, on the 8th of Auguft, 1694. His heart 
was carried, at his particular requett, cele Royal, and there 
it was honorably depotited. Arnauld poffeffed a vigorous and 
ative mind ; his memory was tenacious, his literature various 
and extenfive : he excelled as a logician ; and in theology and 
ecclefiattical hiftory he was deeply read ; and he was well ac- 
quainted with polite literature. His genius was original and 
inventive; and he is faid to have taught in philofophy, opi- 
nions fimilar to thofe of Des Cartes, before his writings ap- 
peared, and to have maintained the doétrines of Janfenius feve- 
ral years previous to the publication of that prelate’s book on 
grace. Although Arnauld fuffered perfecution with the Jan- 
fenilts whillt he lived, it has been a problem of no eafy folu- 
tion ever fince his death, whether he was not an heretic. His 
writings are chiefly controverfial, and bear evident marks of 
a {trong intelle& and lively fancy. In polite literature and 
philofophy, he publifhed «A general and rational Gram- 
mar,”’ illuftrating the univerfal principles of language, re- 
printed with notes by M. Duclos in 1756; ‘ Elements of 
Geometry ;” “ The art of Thinking ;” “ Refleétions on the 
Eloquence of Preachers ;? ‘ Objections to the Meditations 
of Des Cartes ;’? and «A treatife on true and falfe Ideas.” 
‘On the fubje& of grace, his principal works are “ Reflec- 
tions philofophical and theological.’? and tranflations of 
feveral pieces of Auguftine. In the controverfy againft 
the Proteftants, he wrote “The perpetuity of Faith,” 
“<The overthrow of Chriftian Morality by the Calvinifts ;”” 
«*The impiety of Calviniftic Morality ;” ‘An apology for 
the Catholics;” ‘ The Calvinifts conviéted of impious tenets 
in Morals ;?? and “The Prince of Orange, a new Abfalom, 
a new Herod, a new Cromwell,”? which was extenfively cir- 


culated through various courts of Europe by Louis XIV.. 


Againft the Jefuits, his moft famous work is ‘ Vhe practi- 
cal morality of the Jefuits,”” in eight volumes, to which 
feveral learned Janfenifts are fuppofed to have contributed ; 
it was republifhed at Amfterdam in 1742. His writings 
upon the holy f{criptures are ‘ Difficulties propofed to M. 
Steyaert ;?? ** Defence of the New Teftament of Mons ;” 
«‘The tranflation of the Miffal into the vulgar tongue, 
authorifed by Scripture and the Fathers ;?? and an “ Hiltory 
and Harmony of the Evangelifts.”? After his death M. 
Quefnel publifhed, in nine volumes, his ‘* Letters” and feve- 
ral “ Poithumous Pieces,” among which is the ‘ Differta- 
tion on the method of Mathematicians,” vindicating his 
mode of writing, and juftifying, in certain difputes, the ufe 
of terms commonly thought harfh. 

Arnauld was at the head of that learned body of Janfe- 
nilt writers, known by the denomination of “ Meffieurs de 
Port Royal,?? who paffed their days in literary purfuits, 
and pious exercifes, in the retreat of Port Royal, a manfion 
fituate at the diftance of fix leagues from Paris, originally 
a monattery, and afterwards a fanétuary of letters. Gen. 
Dia. Nouv. Di&. Hitt. Mofheim’s Eccl. Hift. vol. iv. 
p- 232. vol. v. p. 181. 208. 219. 251. 

ARNAULD, GeorGE, fon of an eminent furgeon at Paris, 
applied himfelf, during the latter part of his life, almott 
exclufively to the cure of ruptures, in which he acquired 
couliderable knowledge. On account of fome accident oc- 
curring while he praCtifed midwifery, occafioned, as it was 
fuppoled, by mifmanagement, he removed from Paris to 
London, where he continued to refide the remainder of his 
life. In 1748, he publifhed ‘ Differtations on Hernias, or 
Ruptures, in two parts,” in Svo. In thefe he gives direGtions 
for enabling perfons afflicted with ruptures, to avert the dan- 
ger ufually confequent to that accident. He fuppofes that 
one eigthth part of our {pecies fuffer from this complaint, 
which, though perhaps an exaggerated account, fhews its fre- 
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queney, and how neceffary it is to direét the attention of fur 
geons towards making improvements in its treatment. He 
gives the figns by which the different kirds of ruptures may 
be diltinguifhed, and clear and diftin€& directions for mana- 
ging them. He relates cafes of cures effeéted by him after a 
gangrene had taken place, by cutting out the mortified 

art of the intelline. In 1763, he publifhed ¢ Plain and 
eafy Inflruétions on the Difeafes of the Bladder and Ure- 
thra,” in 12mo. in which he highly commends the ufe of 
bougies. In his “* Memoires de Chirurgia,’? publifhed in 
1768, in 2 vols. gto. he gives the whole of Dr. Hunter’s 
treatife on the * Hernia congenita,”” with additional obfer- 
vations, from infpection of a cafe that fell under his notice ; 
alfo further obfervations on ruptures, and obfervations on 
aneurifms. We have, by the fame writer, ** Remarks on 
the compofition, ule, and effeéts of the extraét of lead of 
Goulard, and of his vegeto-mineral water,’? 1770, 12mo. 
Biblioth. Chirur. Haller. 

ARNAUT Becicran, in Geography, a town of Euro- 
pean Turkey, in the province of Albania, 40 miles north- 
eat of Valona. . 

ARNADTS, in Military Language, denote Turkihh light 
cavalry, whofe only weapon is a very crooked fabre. Some 
fuch are in the Ruffian fervice. 

ARNAY Le Duc, in Geography, a town of France, 
and principal place of a diftriét, in the department of the 
Coté’ d’Or, and chief place of a canton in the diftri& of 
Beaune, 25 miles fouth-weft of Dijon, and 24 fouth of 
Semur en Auxois. The place contains 2543, and the can- 
ton 11,550 inhabitants: the territory includes 267% kilio- 
metres and 20 communes. N. lat. 47° 7’. E. long. 4° 26/. 

ARNDAL, a {mall town of Norway, in the diocefe of 
Chriftianfand, and diftri&t of Nidanaflahn, feated on a 
rock in the middle of the river Nid, and remarkable for a 
good wharf or landing-place. The houfes ftand moftly on 
the declivity of the rock, and the others are built on piles 
in the water. The inhabitants pafs from houfe to houfe 
by means of bridges of boats. ‘The town is commodioufly 
fituated for trade; and many fhips are employed in the 
tran{portation of timber. The church ftands near the 
fummit of the rock, and there is an afcent to it from the 
houfes by fteps hewnin the rock. In the neighbourhood of 
this place are many iron mines. 

ARNDORYF, a town of Germany, in the circle of Bava- 
ria, and principality of Saltzbach, four miles eafl of Kemnat. 

ARNDT, Joun, in Biography, an eminent Proteftant 
divine, was born at Ballenftadt, in the principality of Deffau 
in Germany, in 1555. In confequence of a vow which he 
made when he was fick, whilit he was profecuting the ftudy 
of medicine, he devoted himfelf to divinity ; and was fuc- 
ceffively minifter of Quedlinburg, and at Brunfwick. His 
fame, asa preacher, excited jealoufy among his brethren; and 
being charged with errors, he efcaped perfecution by retiring 
to Ifleben ; andin 1611, the duke of Lunenburg gave him the 
church of Zell, and appointed him fuperintendant of all the 
churches in his duchy. . The charge againit him was occa- 
fioned by a book which he publifhed at Jena, in 1605 and 
1608, intitled ‘* True Chrittianity ;”” afferting that many 
of the irregularities fubfilting among Proteftants were owing 
to a miftaken notion of the efficacy of a {peculative faith, 
unproductive of good works : he laid great ftrefs on the con- 
trary doctrine; and intermixed fome myttical ideas and ex- 
preflions, borrowed from the writings of Bernard, Thomas 
a’ Kempis, and other afcetics. He thus gave offence to 
feveral of his brethren, and particularly to Ofiander, a 
divine of Tubingen, who attacked him in a treatife, intitled 
« Judicium Theologicum.’’? By Ofiander, and others, it 
was alleged againit him, that his ftyle was infeed with the 
jargon of Paracelfus, Weigelius, and other myfttical 
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chemitts, who pretended, by the power and miniftry of fire, 
to unfold the fecrets of nature and the mytteries of religion. 
Although he feems to have manifefted his inclination towards 
the opinions of thefe fantaftical philofophers, he was declared 
by many grave and pious divines exempt from any errors 
of moment, and univerfally allowed to be aman of exem- 
plary integrity and piety. Arndt died in 16213 and his 
works have been tranflated into feveral modern languages. 
Gen. Di&. Mofhetm’s Eccl. Hitt. vol. v. p. 337. 

Arnpt, Josuua, a German divine, was born at Guftrow 
in 1626, and became profeflor of logic at Roftock, and 
preacher, and alfo ecclefiaftical counfellor to the duke of 
Mecklenburg. He died in 1687, and left feveral works, 
particularly ‘* Mifcellanea Sacra,?? 8vo.; ‘ Clavis antiqui- 
tatum Judaicarum,” 4to.; and * TraCtatus de Superititione.”” 
His life, written by his fon, was printed at Guitrow in 1697. 
Nouv. Di&. Hiftor. 

ARNE, Tuomas Aucustine, was the fon of Arne, 
the celebrated upholfterer of King-ftreet, Covent-garden, at 
whofe houfe the Indian kings lodged in the reign of 
queen Anne, as mentioned in the Spectator, N° 50. Arne 
had a good {chool education, having been fent to Eton by 
his father, who intended him for the law. But we have been 
affured by feveral of his {chool-fellows, that his love for 
mufic operated upon him too powerfully for his own peace, 
or that of his companions; for, with a miferable cracked 
common flute, he ufed to torment them night and day, 
when, not obliged to attend the fchool. And he told us 
himfelf, that when he left Eton, fuch was his paffion for 
mufic, that he ufed to avail himfelf of the privilege of a 
fervant, by borrowing a livery, and going into the upper 
gallery of the opera, which was then appropriated to do- 
meftics. At home he had contrived to fecrete a fpinet in his 
room, upon which, after muffling the ftrings with a hand- 
kerchief, he ufed to practife in the night while the reft of 
the family were afleep ; for had his father difcovered how he 
{pent his time, he would, probably, have thrown the inftru- 
ment out of the window, if not the player. This young 
votary of Apollo was at length obliged to ferve a three 
years clerkfhip to the law, without ever intending to make 
it his profeflion ; but even during this fervitude, he dedicated 
every moment he could obtain fairly, or otherwife, to the 
ftudy of mufic. Befides praétifing on the fpinet and 
ftudying compofition by himfelf, he contrived, during his 
clerkfhip, to acquire fome inftruGtion on the violin, of Feft- 
ing, upon which inftrument he had made fo confiderable a 
progrefs, that-foon after he had quitted his legal matter, 
his father accidentally calling at a gentleman’s houfe in the 
neighbourhood upon bufinefs, found him engaged with 
company ; but fending in his name, he wasinvited up ftairs, 
where there was a large company and a concert, in which, 
to his great aftonifhment, he caught his fon in the very act 
of playing the firft fiddle! Finding him more admired for 
his mufical talents than knowledge in the law, he was foon 
prevailed upon to forgive his unruly paffion, and to let 
him try to turn it to fome account. No fooner was the 
young mufician able to praétife aloud in his father’s houfe, 
than he bewitched the whole family. On difcovering that his 
fifter was not only fond of mufic, but had a very {weet toned 
and touching voice, he gave her fuch inftruétion as foon 
enabled her to fing for Lampe, in his opera of Amelia. 
And finding her fo well received in that performance, he 
foon prepared a new chara¢ter for her, by fetting Addifon’s 
opera of Rofamond, in which he employed his younger 
brother likewife in the charaéter of the page. This mufical 
drama was firlt performed March 7, 1733, at Lincoln’s-inn 
Fields, where Mrs. Barbier performed the part of the King; 
Leveridge, Sir Trufty ; Page, Mafter Arne, who had never 
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appeared in public; Meffenger, Mr. Corfe; Queen, Mrs. 
Jones ; Grideline, Mifs Chambers ; and the part of Rofa- 
mond by Mifs Arne, he opera was performed ten nights 
fucceflively, and with great applaufe; the laft time, for the 
benefit of Mr, Arne, jun. the compofer. Having fucceed- 
ed fo well in a ferious opera, our young mufician tried his 
powers at a burletta, and fixed upon Vielding’s Tom Thumb 
for that purpofe ; which, under the title of the Tragedy of 
Tragedies, having met with great fuccefs in 1731, he now 
got it transformed into the Opera of Operas, and fetting it 
to mufic after the Italian manner, had it performed May 
gift, at the new theatre in the Haymarket; the part of 
Tom Thumb by Matter Arne, his brother. Princefs Ame- 
lia and the duke of Cumberland honoured the fecond repre- 
{entation with their prefence; the prince of Wales, the fixth ; 
the youngeft princefles, the eighth ; and afterwards it had 
a confiderable run. 

In 1736, Mifs Arne, his fitter, now Mrs. Cibber, who 
had captivated every hearer of fenfibility by her native fweet- 
nefs of voice and power of expreffion as a finger, firft ap- 
peared as a tragic aftrefs, in the part of Zara, at Drury- 
lane, where her brother was engaged as compofer; and 
it is difficult to fay which of the two received the greateft 
applaufe, the aétrefs for her truly interefting perfon, and 
pathetic voice and manner, or the mufician for his natural 
and pleafing ftrains, particularly the March, which was en- 
cored every night, and remained in great favour throughout 
the kingdom during many years. 

In 1738, Arne eftablithed his reputation as a lyric and 
dramatic compofer, by the admirable manner in which he 
fet Milton’s Comus. In this mafque he introduced alight, 
airy, original, and pleafing melody, wholly different from 
that of Purcell or Handel, whom all Englifh compofers had 
hitherto either pillaged or imitated. Indeed, the melody 
of Arne at this time, and of his Vauxhall fongs afterwards, 
forms an era in Englifh mufic; it was fo eafy, natural, and 
agreeable to the whole kingdom, that it had an effet upon 
our national tate; and till a more modern Italian ftyle was 
introduced in the pafticcio Enghifh operas of Meffrs. Bicker- 
ftaff and Cumberland, it was the ftandard of all perfeGtion at 
our theatres and public gardens. 

In 1742, Mr. and Mrs. Arne went to Ireland, where they 
remained till 17445 in the autumn of which year he was 
again engaged as compofer at Drury-lane ; and on the death 
of Gordon, the firft violin, who was fucceffor to Charke, he 
accepted of the ftation in the orcheftra of that theatre of 
leader of the band. His hand was enfeebled by rheumatifm, 
but his fill furpaffed that of any performer on the violin 
who had preceded him. ;: 

Mr. Arne and. Mr. Boyce were frequently concurrents at 
the theatres, and in each other’s way, particularly at Drury- 
lane. Arne was afpiring, and always regarded Handel as 
a tyrant and ufurper, againft whom he frequently rebelled ; 
but with little effet, except upon his own purfe, for he was 
always a lofer when he had oratotios performed in Lent on 
the fame night as Handel. But in his fongs for the theatres 
and public gardens, he was ever triumphant over all competi- 
tors. At Vauxhall, particularly, where his ballads, dialogues, 
duets, and trios, were performed during many years with 
great applaufe, and were afterwards circulated all over 
the kingdom. In the fummer of 1745, when vocal mufic 
was firft added to inftrumental, by Mr. Tyers, the proprietor 
of Vauxhall, Arne’s little dialogue of Coli and Phebe, 
written by the late Mr. Moore, author of fables for the 
female fex, was conf{tantly encored every night for more 
than three months fucceffively. : 

In 1759, this ingenious and popular compofer had the 
degree of doctor in mufic conferred upon him at say a 
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And in 1762, quitted his former flyle of melody, in which 
he had fo well fet Comus, and turnifhed Vauxhallaudthe whole 
kingdom with fuch fongs as had improved and polifhed our 
national talte; and when he fet the bald tranflation of 
Metailafio’s opera of Artaferfe, he crouded the airs, particu- 
larly in the part of Mandane for Mifs Brent, with all the 
Italian divifions and difficulties which had ever been heard 
at the opera. This drama, by the novelty of the mufic to 
Englith ears, with the talents of Tenducci, Peretti, and the 
dostor’s {cholar Mifs Brent, had very great fuccefs ; and 
{till continues to be reprefented whenever fingers can be 
found who are poflefled of fufficient abilities tor its per- 
formance. But in fetting Artaxerxes, though the melody 
is lefs original than that of Comus, Arne had the merit of 
firit adaptmmg many of the belt paffages of Italy, which all 
Europe admired, to our own language, and of incorporating 
them with his own property, and with what was ftill in 
favour of former Englifh compofers. 

The general melody of our countryman, if analifed, 
would perhaps appear to be neither Italian nor Englifh, but 
an agreeable mixture of Italian, Englifh, and Scots. Many 
of his ballads, indeed, were profefled imitations of the Scots 
ftyle ; but in his other fongs he frequently dropped into it, 
perhaps without defign. 

Arne never was a clofe imitator of Handel; and was 
almoit the only Englith compofer of the laft century, who 
did not build his fame on imitations of his works, and who 
was not proud to hear his admirers fay of his compofitions— 
*tis all Handel! On which account Arne was never thought 
by the votaries. of their great model to be a found contra- 
puntill. However, he had an inward and fecret reverence 
for his abilities, and for thofe of Geminiani, as well as for 
the fcience of Pepufch; but except when he attempted 
oratorios, theirs was not the merit requifite for him, a popu- 
lar compofer who had different performers and different 
hearers to write for. In the fcience of harmony, though 
he was chicfly felf-taught, yet being a man of genius, 
quick parts, and great penetration in his art, he betrayed no 
ignorance or want of fludy in his fcores. 

The oratorios he produced were fo unfortunate, that he 
was always a lofer whenever they were performed. And 
yet it would be unjuft to fay that they did not merit a bet- 
ter fate; for theugh the chorufes were much inferior in 
force to thofe of Handel, yet the airs were frequently ad- 
mirable. But befides the great reputation of Handel, with 
whom he had to contend, Arne never was able to have his 
mufic fo well performed ; as his competitor had always a 
more numerous and feleét band, a better organ, which he 
played himfelf, and better fingers. 

None of this ingenious and pleafing compofer’s capital 
productions had full and unequivocal fuccefs but Comus and 
Artaxerxes, at the diftance of twenty-four years from each 
other. Rofamond, his firft mufical drama, had a few fongs 
in it that were long in favour, and the Judgment of Paris 
many: but except when his fifter, Mifs Arne, afterwards 
Mrs. Cibber, fung in them, he never gained any thing by 
either. Thomas and Sally, indeed, as a farce, with very 
little mufical merit, was often ated; and previous to that, 
Eliza was a little while in favour; but the number of his 
unfortunate pieces for the flage was prodigious! yet none 
of them were condemned or negle€&ted for want of merit in 
the mufic, but words, of which the doétor was too fre- 
quently guilty of being the author. Upon the whole, 
though this compofer, who died March 5th, 1778, had 
formed a new ftyle of his own, there did not appear that 
fertility of ideas, original grandeur of thought, or thofe re- 
fources upon all occafions, which are difcoverable inthe works 


of his predeceffur Purcell, both for the church and ftage ; 
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yet, in fecular mufic, he mult be allowed to have furpaffed 
him in eafe, grace, and variety ; which is no mconfiderable 
praife, when it is remembered, that from the death of Purcell 
to that of Arne, a period of more than fourfcore years, no 
candidate for mufical fame among our countrymen had ap- 
peared, who was equally admired by the nation at large. 

Of near a hundred and fifty mufical pieces that were 
brought on the {tage at the two theatres, fromthe time of his 
compoling Rofamond, to his deceafe, a period of little more 
than forty years, thirty of them, at leaft, were fet by Arne, 

Axne, Micuaex,thenatural fonof Dr.Arne, was brought 
at an early age on the {tage by his aunt Mrs.Cibber, who took 
great pains in qualifying him for the part of the page in the 
Orphan, and his father alfo tried to make him a finger ;" but 
he was naturally idle, and not very quick. However, he 
acquired a powerful hand on the harpfichord, and played wich” 
neatnefs and precifion fome of Scarlatti’s moft difficult leffons. 
It is recorded with reluctance as a beacon, that his moral 
charaéter was lefs deferving of praife than his profeffional, 
Always in debt, and often in prifon, he fung his firft wife to 
death, and ftarved the fecond, leaving her in abfolute beggary. 

Arne, in Ancient Geography, a town ef Afia, in Mefo- 
potamia.—Alfo, a town of the territory of the Erafbinians, 
in the vicinity of Thrace.—ALlfo, a fountain of Peloponnefus, 
in Arcadia. 

Arne, in Geography, a river of Swiflerland, defcends from 
the Jofty Alps in the vicinity of Mont Blanc, and forms a 
janétion with the Rhone about a quarter of a league from 
Geneva; and the two rivers run together for more than half 
aleague before their waters are blended : the ftream is broad, 
and on one fide is the brown and muddy Arne, while on the 
other are diltin@ly feen the clear, blue, and untainted waters 
of the Rhone. This river, or rather torrent, is fubjeét to 
fudden and confiderable {wellings; and its waters have 
flowed back on the bed of the river, and in their reverted 
courfe turned the mills that are conftruéted on its banks. 
The waters of the Arne, when it has depolited the flime 
with which it is charged, is of the pureft quality. Sauffure, 
Voy. des Alpes, tom. i. § 13, &c. 

ARNEBURG, a fmall town of Germany, in the circle 
of Upper Saxony, and old mark of Brandenburg, feated 
on the Elbe. ‘The principal fubfiftence of its inhabitants 
is derived from navigation and traffic in corn, and alfo in 


agriculture. From the town of Arneburg are denomi- 
nated a circle and provincial riding. Itis 50 miles welt of 
Berlin. N. lat. 52° 45’. E. long. 11° 59!- 


ARNEDO, a fea-port town of Peru, with a good har= 
bour, in the Pacific ocean, 23 miles north of Lima. 5. lat. 
11° 38’. W. long. 76° 54’. 

ARNEE, a town of Hindoftan, in the Carnatic, 14 
miles S. of Arcot, and 52 N. W. of Pondicherry. 

Axnee, in Zoology, a quadruped of the Bos or Ox tribe, 
a native of India, and which appears to have been firft de- 
{eribed by Mr. Kerr, in his work on the Animal Kingdom. 
To Gmelin it was very probably unknown. In the General 
Zoology by Dr. Shaw it is fpecifically defcribed in thefe 
terms: Bos Arnee. B. Cornibus ere¢tis lunatis fupra planiuf- 
culis rugofis—Ox with upright lunated horns, flat and 
wrinkled on their upper furface. The latter writer obferves 
that this Indian fpecies is known chiefly from its vaft horns, 
which are fometimes feen in mufeums; and from Indian paint- 
ings, in which it is occafionally reprefented. 

In the work of Mr. Kerr, it is faid to have been met with 
by a Britifh officer, in the woods above Bengal; andtohave 
been fourteen feet high, meafuring from the hoofs to the 
top of the horns. It partakes of the form of the horfe, 
the bull, and the deer; and is reprefented as a bold and 
daring animal, he figure of this fpecies in the work of 
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Mr. Kerr, is copied from an Indian painting, and the fame 
figure is again introduced into Dr. Shaw’s Zoology. The 
animal is of a black colour, quite fmooth, and without 
either protuberance or mane, 

ARNEMUDEN. See Armuypen. 

ARNEN, or Arnem, in Geography, a town of Swiffer. 
land, in the Valais, thirty-five miles eaft of Sion. 

ARNESEIO, a. town of Italy, in the kingdom of 
Naples, and country of Bari, feven miles W.S. W. of 

» Andria. 

ARNE-SYSSEL, a diftri& of Iceland, in which is fitu- 
ated the epifcopal fee of Skaalholt. 

ARNEVEL, a town of France, in the department of 
Sarre; and chief place of a canton, in the diftrié of Sarre- 
brued. The place contains 502, and the canton 8514 inha- 
bitants: the territory includes 31 communes. 

ARNFELS, a town of Germany, in the duchy of Stiria, 
ten milcs fouth-eaft of Landfpurg. 

ARNGITZES, a town of Walachia, forty-two miles 
S. S. E. of Hermanttadt. 

ARNHAUSEN, a town of Germany, in the circle of 
Upper Saxony and duchy of Pomerania, twenty-four miles 
eaft of New Stettin. 

ARNHEIM, or Argnem, 4rnoldi-villa or Arenacum, a 
large, ftrong, and populous town of the United Netherlands, 
the capital of Arnhem or the Veluwe quarter of Guelderland, 

lies on the north fide of the Rhine, at the foot of the Ve- 
luwe hills, near the place where the Yffel and the Rhine 
feparate their ftreams. ‘he ftreets are regular, the houfes 
well built, the walls are delightfully planted with elm and 
lime trees, and the town is the ufual wintet refidence of 
many families, who fpend the fummer on their eftates in the 
Veluwe, where they enjoy a much more falubrious air than 
“that of the maritime provinces of Holland. ‘The church of 
St. Walburg is a fine edifice; and that of Enfebius has an 
excellent chime of bells. Arnheim is fortified with a ram- 
; part of earth, paved with brick, and wafhed on one fide by 
»the Rhine, and on the other by a deep foffe, dug by Drufus 
Nero. This city was founded before the time of Tacitus, 
who mentions it under the name of Arenacum; and it was 
fortified and invefted with the privileges of a city by Otho 
IIL. duke of Guelderland, A. D. 1233. It is thirty miles 
eaft of Utrecht, and forty-five fouth-eaft of Amfterdam. 

Platsco Ooh Blanes 5or54). 
ner STR a Ra of Swifferland, in the dif- 
tri of Engelberg. 

ARNICA, in Botany. Lin. g. 958. Schreb. 1296. 
Jaf. 182. Gertn. t. 1 73- Clafs, /yngenefia polygamia Juper- 
jlua. Nat. Ord. Compofite difcoidee. Corymbifere. Jul. 
Gen. Char. Calyx, common, fhorter than the ray of the 
corolla; leaflets lanceolate, the length of the calyx, ered. 
Cor. compound, radiate; corollules hermaphrodite in the 
difk, very numerous; females in the ray about twenty ; 

. proper of the hermaphrodite, tubular, erect, five-cleft, equal; 
female lanceolate, very long, three-toothed, {preading. Stam. 
to the hermaphrodites, filaments very fhort; anther cylindric; 
to the females, filaments fubulate, ercét; anthers none. 
Pift. germen oblong; ttyle fimple, the length of the flamens; 
itigma bifid. Per. none; calyx unchanged. Seeds, folitary, 
oblong; down fimple, in the hermaphrodites pubefcent, long. 
Rec. naked, OL/. Corollules of the difk often trifid, with the 
outer divilion twice as broad as the others. 

Eff. Gen. Char. Rec. naked ; down fimple; corollules 
of the ray have five filaments, withont anthers. 

Species, 1. A. montana, mountain arnica. Gertn. fr. 2. 
451. Flor. Dan, t. 63. Woody. Med. Bot. t. 10. ‘ Leaves 
ovate, entire, ftem-leaves twin, oppofite:” the root is woody ; 
ftem above a foot high, and not more than half this height in 
alpine fituations, fimple, obfcurely angular; flowers two 
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inches in diameter, of a deep yellow, 
terminal peduncles; calyx cylindric, compofed of rough 
hairy feales; ligulate florets about fourteen, three-toothed, 
ftriated, twice as long as the calyx, hairy at the bafe; feeds 
oblong, blackith, hairy, crowned with a ftraw-coloured 
down. A native of moft parts of the continent of Europe, 
and of Siberia, flowering in July ; cultivated by Miller in 
1759. 2. £\. pilofelloides, moufe-ear arnica ; $ leaves perfeGly 
entire, elliptic, villofe ; {cape one-flowered, woolly ; calyx 
equalling the ray :”’ the ftem and leaves covered with down 3 
leaves two or three inches long, and about half this breadth, 
hairy, efpecially on the back, pointed ; {cape twice as long 
as the leaves, very woolly towards the top; flower large ; 
calyx tomentofe, of the length of the ray; florets of the ray 
very narrow, of a dark red or purple colour, and male. A 
native of the Cape ef Good Hope. 3, A. Scorpioides, 
alternate-leaved arnica. Jacq. Flor. Auft. 4. t. 349. “leaves 
alternate, toothed.”” The roots are contorted, and thus fup- 
pofed to have fome refemblance to a {corpion ; ftems feveral, 
from fix inches to a foot in height, terminated by a deep 
yellow flower, of two inches diameter; root-leaves roundifh 
or oval, deeply ferrate, on long foot-ftalks ; ftem-leaves few, 
neatly feffile, vifcid, foft, fhaggy. The whole plant has a 
difarreeable fmell. A native of Swifferland, Savoy, Dau- 
phiné, &c. Cultivated by Millerin 1759: 4. A. doronicum, 
Jacq. Flor. Auft. 1. t. 92. A clufii allion? ped. A. fliriaca. 
Villars Dauph. 210. “leaves alternate, fubferrate, oblong, 
rough.” ‘The leaves are hairy; ftem from four to eight 
inches high, and never bears more than one flower. A 
native of the high Alps of the Grifons, Dauphiné, Pied- 
mont, and Auftria. 5. A. maritima, fea arnica. After, 
helenium maritimum, &c. Gmel. kb. ii. p. 175. ‘leaves lan- 
ceolate, the lower ones ferrate ; ftem leafy, many flowered.” 
A vative of Kamtf{chatka and North America. 6. A. croced, 
faffron-flowered arnica; ‘leaves ovate; repand toothletted, 
tomentofe underneath ;” {cape one-flowered, with a few linear 
bractes; root-leaves oval, often heart-fhaped, rigid, petioled ; 
florets of the ray furnifhed with ftamens. A native of the Cape 
of Good Hope. 7. A. ciliata, ciliate-leaved arnica; “leaves 
ftem-clafping, ovate, toothed, ciliate, {mooth; ftem fimple, 
one-flowered.”? The ftem is ere&t, a foot high, angular, 
hifpid, with white briftles; leaves alternate, lower atte- 
nuated at the bafe, obovate, gafh-toothed, ciliate ; upper 
roundifh, fearcely toothed, fmaller ciliate ; flower terminat- 
ing, red, the fize of a fmall pear. A native of Japan. 
8. A. japonica, japonefe arnica. Thunb.j. 319.“ Leaves 
gafh-palmated, toothletted ; flowers terminal, fub-binate ;?? 
the ftem is hollow, round, ftriated, ere&t, more than a foot 
high ; leaves petioled, alternate, fmnooth, lobes gafh-pinna- 
tifid, toothed ; petioles of the lower leaves long, of the 
branches broad; ftem-clafping, ftriated, fhort ; flowers pe- 
duncled, red, few.. A native of Japan. 9. A. palmata, 
palmate-leaved arnica. Thunb. l.c. * Leaves gafh-palmated, 
toothed ; flowers panicled :” the ftem is two feet high, 
freaked, erect, fmooth ; leaves alternate, pctioled ; lobes 
of the lower leaves unequal, toothed, the upper undivided, 
ferrate ; flowers terminating, fmall, yellow. A native of 
Japan. ‘10. A. gerbera, ‘* Leaves pinnatifid; lobes reunded »’? 
the lobes of the leaves are imbricated backwards, and, when 
young, tomentofe underneath ; the {cape is furrounded with 
very flender leaves, and fupports one large flower, with a 
dark purple difk, and a yellow ray, purple underneath. A 
native of the Cape of Good Hope. a1. A. coronopifolia. 
“Leaves pinnate ; divifions linear.” This very much refemblee 
the gerbera, and is alfo a native of the Cape. 12, A. apo 
rina. Fort. Auftr. n. 299. ‘ Shrubby ; leaves lanceolate, 
callous-crenate, tomentole heneath ; peduncles one-flowe 
ered, folitary, terminating, fealy.”” A native of New Zealand. 
Medicinal Properties. The only {pecics fuppofed to poffefe 
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thefe in any confiderable cegree is the arnica montana, the 
virtues of which have been molt extravagantly extolled in 
Germany. It was firlt recommended as peculiarly effica- 
cious in bruifes, and hence obtained the appellation of pa- 
nacea lapforum ; and to this refolvent power its utility ia 
yarious difeafes has been aferibed, particularly in pulmo- 
nic complaints, fuppreflio menfium, hepatic obitrutions, 
&c, Of its ufe in paralytic and other affeCtions of a fimi- 
lar nature, many teftimonies ere adduced: nor have its 
good effedts been lefs praifed in rheumatifm and dropfy ; but 
it is the extraordinary febrifuge and antifeptic powers of 
the arnica which have been peculiarly celebrated by Dr. 
Collin of Vienna. With the flowers of this plant made 
into an electuary with honey, he informs us, that he cured 
more than one thoufand patients labouring under the dif- 
ferent {pecies of intermittent fevers, in the Pazman hof- 
pital, from December 1771 to July 1774, and with the 
watery extract of the flowers he cured thirty quotidians, 
forty-tix tertians, and fifty-eight quartans. In putrid fe- 
yers the Dogtor employed an infufion of the flowers, with 
which many hundreds of patients were fnatched from the 
very jaws of death. There are fome cafes, however, in 
which the Doétor recommends the roots in preference to the 
flowers, believing the former to poffefs more cordial, tonic, 
and antifeptic qualities; he therefore prefcribes it where 
putridity and debility are more prevalent than fever. It was 
alfo found very efficacious in a malignant dyfentery, in 
which he adduces many hundred inftances of its fuccefsful 
employment, confirmed by the praétice of Dr. Dietl. In 
thirteen cafes of gangrenes, this medicine proved its anti- 
feptic virtue in a {till more evident manner. The Doétor 
gave nine drams of the powder of the flowers of arnica, 
mixed with a fufficient quantity of honey, in the courfe of 
forty-eight hours. Of the infufion in the proportion of one 
ounce of the flowers to a quart of water, two ounces every 
two hours. When he employed the root, it was in double 
_ this proportion, Att firlt this plant is apt to occafion vo- 
* miting or uneafinels at the ftomach, fo that it is neceffary 
to begin with {mall dofes. See Woodv. Med. Bot. vol. i. 

Propagation and Cultures 15 2 39 45 5» the European 
{pecies, are hardy, and require a moift fituation. They 
may be propagated by parting the roots in autumn when 
the ftalks begin to decay, or by the feeds fown in autumn 
foon after they are ripe, for thofe fown in the {pring often 
fail ; but if the feeds are permitted to {catter, the plants will 
often come up of themfelves, and require no other care than 
keeping them clean from weeds. The other fpecies mult be 
kept in pots under a frame, or ina dry ftove. They may 
be increafed by feeds, cuttings, or parting the roots, and 
mult be treated as other plants from the Cape of Good 
Hope. See Martyn’s Miller’s Did. 

Arnica. See Doronicun. 

ARNICA, in Entomology, a {pecies of Stapmy.inus, 
found on the Arnica, and defcribed by Scopoli. It is 
black, the thorax and antennz ferruginous ; legs teftaceous. 
Inhabits Europe. 

Axnicx is alfoa fpecies of Musca that inhabits Europe, 
and is faid to be found chiefly on the difk of radiate flowers, 
and efpecially on that of Arnica montana. It is deferibed by 
Linnzus in his Fauna Suecica ; and by Scopoli. The wings 
are hooked, grey, and {potted with black. 

ARNIS, in Geography, a {mall ifland of Denmark, in 
the duchy of Slefwick, in the gulf of Schely. 

ARNISAUS, Henincus, in Biography, a celebrated 
philofopher and phyfician, born at Halberitadt in Lower 
Saxony, taught medicine at Helmitadt the beginning of the 
feventcenth century, where he acquired fucn reputation that 
he was invited to Denmark, and made phyfician and coun- 


fellor (archiater) to the king. In 1610, he publifhed * Ob- 
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fervationes aliquot Anatomice,” in gta. In diffeAting a 
woman who died the fixth day after being delivered of her 
firlt child, he faw, he fays, the offa pubis feparated from 
each other, and the offa ilta from the facrum, and hence ac- 
counts for the greater difficulty with which women part with 
their firlt, than with their fubfequent children: ‘ quia 
articulatio tam primum folvitur.”? Later obfervations 
have however fhewn us, that this feparation of the bones of 
the pelvis is of very rare occurrence, and when it does happen 
to any confiderable degree, occafions inevrable lamenefs. 
The following year he publifhed, “De partus humani 
legitimis terminis.” ‘This he fixes at the end of the ninth, 
or the beginning of the tenth month, though he admits a 
certain latitude, that is, that as the foetus may be perfect 
and fit for exclufion fome weeks earlier, fo it may fome- 
times be detained in the uterus beyond that period, 

He wrote alfo feveral political works, which are flill 
efteemed. © His book ‘* De authoritate principum in 
populum femper inviolabili,”? was printed in 1612; and his 
« Refle€tiones politice,” in 1715. To this work he in- 
tended making additions, which were never completed. He 
was induftrious in his endeavours to acquire information, 
and for this parpofe travelled over France and England. 
Haller. Bib, Chir. Gen. Dict. 

ARNISSA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Greece, in 
Macedonia. 

ARNO, anciently Arnus, a river of Italy, rifes in the 
Apennine mountains, in the duchy of Tufcany ; paffes by 
Florence, divides Pifa into two parts, and enters the Medi- 
terranean, in the gulph of Genoa, twelve miles north of 
Leghorn, and four below Pifa, to which it is navigable for 
{mall veffels. It receives in its courfe the Sieva, the Pefa, 
and the Elfa: 

Arno is alfo a river of Abyflinia, which falls below 
Emfras, into the lake T'zana. 

ARNOBIUS of Africa, in Biography, a Chriftian divine, 
flourifhed about the beginning of the fourth century, and 
taught rhetoric, in the reign of Dioclefian, at Sicca in 
Africa, with great reputation. At this time, he was a blind 
and zealous idolater ; but he afterwards became a convert 
to Chriftianity, apd a diftinguifhed advocate in its defence. 
The manner of his conyerfion is thus related by Jerom in his 
chronicle, at the twentieth year of Conftantine, or the year 
of Chrift 326. ‘Arnobius, a rhetorician, is famous in 
Africa; who, while he taught the youth rhetoric at Sicea, 
and was yet a heathen, was admonifhed in his dreams to 
embrace Chriftianity. But when he applied to the bifhop 
of the place for baptifm, he rejeéted him, becaufe he had 
been wont to oppofe the Chriltian doétrine. Whereupon 
he compofed an excellent work againit his old religion, and 
thus at length, as by hoftages of his piety, he obtained the 
fcal of the covenant.” Dr. Lardner queftions the genuine- 
nefs of this paflage; and he alleges, that Arnobms him- 
{elf doth not any where afcribe his converfion to dreams 5 
that Jerom does not elfewhere mention or even hint at this 
circum{tance ; that in Jerom’s catalogue, Arnobius is faid 
to have flourifhed in the time of Dioclefian; and that Ar- 
nobius fays of himfelf, that he wrote 300 years; more or lefs, 
fince the rife of Chriftianity, and about 1050 years fince the 
foundation of Rome, or according to the common compu- 
tation, in the year of our Lord 297 or 298. Beiides, it is 
improbable, that Arnobius, if he wrote his work when he 
was a catechumen, as Jerom in the above cited paflage inti- 
mates, fhould {peak of himfelf as a Chriltian, which he does, 
and that a catechumen fhould undertake the defence of a 
religion, of which he was at the fame time learning the ru- 
diments. Upon the whole, we may conclude, with Cave 
and others, that Arnobius became a convert to Chriftianity 
in the time of the Dioclefian perfecution, and in ie ow ar 
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of obferving the fortitude 
dared their fufferings. 
Arnobius’s work “ Adverfus Gentes,” or “ Againft the 
Gentiles,’? was probably written fome time after the com- 
mencement of Dioclefian’s perfecution, about the year 
305 or 306; for he {peaks in it of the affliGiions endured by 
the Chriltians, as if they were actually fuffering at the time 
of his writing, This work, which confifts of feven books, 
is a valuable defence of Chriftianity. It fhews that he was 
‘acquainted with the Jewifh fcriptures, and with the books 
of the New ‘T'eftament ; though he did not think fit to 
quote them exprefsly in writing againft the Gentiles. It 
evinces the learning and piety of the author; ard though 
it contains a mixture of Pagan errors with Chriftian dodtrines, 
and though fome paflages are obfcure, and the {tyle, which 
is {trong and nervous, is harfh and unpolifhed, it may be 
read with pleafure and advantage. It is much to the ho- 
nour of this rhetorician, who poffefled a very confiderable 
fhare of the learning of Greece and Rome, that he embraced 
the Chriltian religion in a ftate of perfecution, and that he 
employed his talents in its defence. His fummary of the 
Chriftian religion is as follows: ‘* We Chriftians are men 
that worfhip the great Lord of the univerfe, according to 
the direétion of Jefus Chrift. Ifyou examine it, you will find 
nothing elfe in this religion: this 1s the fum of the whole af- 
fair: this is the {cope and defign of ail our religious offices : 
to this fupreme Lord we all bow down ; him we worship with 
united prayers ; to him we prefent holy, and innocent, and 
honourable requefts, fit to be heard by him.”? The argu- 
ments, by which he proves the truth and divine original of 
Chriftianity, are deduced from its excellence; from the 
amiable and perfe& chara&ter of its author; from the mira- 
cles of our Lord himfelf and thofe of his difciples ; from the 
great effect of the Chriltian religion in foftening the tempers 
and amending the manners of its votaries, and fowing the 
feeds and principles of benevolence, peace, and friendfhip 
among mankind, and in refcuing them from idolatry and a 
falfe worfhip; from the extenfive progrefs and influence of 
the Chriftian do@rine, infomuch that there were then Chrif- 
tians, in all countries, as Syria, Perfia, Scythia, Africa, Spain, 
Gaul, &c. ; from its having been embraced under the greateft 
difficulties and difcouragements by men of all ranks, as by 
orators, grammarians, rhetoricians, lawyers, phyficians, phi- 
lofophers, and the greatelt wits, as well as by men of low 
condition and inferior attainments; from the abfurdity of 
fuppofing that fo many people fhould on a fudden, without 
any good reafon, change their former opinions and cultoms, 
and forfake the religion of their anceftors, and thus expofe 
themfelves to lingular danger and fevere fuffering ; and from 
the character and lituation of the firlt witnefles of Chriftianity, 
who had no intereft to induce them to fallify, and who, by 
withholding their teltimony, might have avoided many fuf- 
ferings, and lived quietly and comfortably among their 
neighbours: fo that they mutt have been fully perfuaded 
of the truth of the things which they related. By fuch 
folid and convincing arguments did this Chriltian rhetorician 
and apologift vindicate the truth of our holy religion more 
than 1500 years ago. He has likewife examined and well 
refuted fome of the principal objeGions againft Chriftianity. 
To the Chriltian religion he bears this honourable tellimony : 
« Tr trults to its own evidence, and ftands firm upon its own 
foundations, whether any man embrace it, or not.”” Of the 
time and manner of Arnobius’s death we have no account. 
Among his difciples we may reckon the learned Latantius. 
Fis treatife ‘* Adverfus Gentes,” was firft printed at Rome, 
in fol. in 1542; at Bafil, in 1546 and 1560; at Paris, in 1580; 
at Antwerp, with Canter’s notes, in 1582, 8vo, ; at Cologn, 
is 1604; at Leyden, with various notes, in 1651, 4to.; and 
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at the end of Cyprian’s works, at Paris, in 1666. L wrdner’s 
Works, vol. iv. p. 1-22, Cave Hilt. Lit. t: i. p. 10% 
Pabr. Bib. Lar, 1. iv. ec. 3.1! ii. p. 289. 


Arnosius the Younger, or of Gaul, a Chrifian divine, 


Augutfline. 
of Arles; and Rufticus, bifhop of Narbonne ; and printed at 
Bafil, in 15223 by Erafmus, at Cologn, in 1532; and by 
Laurentius de Barré, at Paris, in 16,9; andin the Bibl. Pa- 
trum of Paris and Leyden. Fabr. Bib. Lat. t. it. p. 292. 

ARNODI, in Antiquity, the fame with Ruarsopi. 
The word is compounded of opv@-, a lamb, which was their 
ufual reward ; and wn, fong or finging. 

ARNOLD: of Brefcia, in Biography, an Ttalian monk, 
was a native of Brefcia, but in his youth travelled to France, 
where he became a difciple of Abelard, and probably imbibed 
fome of his notions concerning the Trinity and the Sacra- 
ments, that were repugnant to the orthodox creed. On his 
return to Italy, he affumed the monattic habit, and taught 
fome doétrines that were deemed heretical. His herefy, 
however, was chiefly of a political kind. Having perceived 
the difcords and animofities, the calamities and diforders, 
that fprung from the overgrown opulence of the pontifis » 
and bifhops, he was petfuaded that the intereft of the church 
and the happinefs of nations in general required, that the 
clergy fhould be divelted of all their worldly poffeffions, 
and of all their temporal rights and prerogatives. He, there- 
fore, maintained publicly, that the treafures and revenues 
of popes, bifhops, and monaiteries, ought to be folemnly 
refigned and transferred to the fupreme rulers of each {tate 5 
and that nothing was to be left to the minifters of the gof- 
pel but a fpiritual authority, and a fubfiftence drawn from 
tithes, and from the voluntary oblations and contributions 
of the people. This do&trine was eagerly embraced by 
the laity ; and it was recommended by the extenfive erudi- 
tion, irreproachable character, fingular authority, and vehe- 
ment zeal of the propofer. Arnold was honoured as a 
patriot, and the inhabitants of the diocefe of Brefcia revolted 
againft their bifhop. The church was alarmed, and the 
reforming monk and his doéirine were condemned in the 
council of Lateran, A. D. 1139, by Innocent II. Arnold 
fled from perfecution to Swifferland, and found an afylum 
at Zurich, where his dodtrine was at firft received with 
applaufe ; but at length he was obliged to Jeave Swifferland, 
and after the death of Innocent II. in 1151, he returned 
to Italy, and fet up the itandard of ecclefrattical reform and 
of civil freedom at Rome. Hs bold harangues on the in- * 
alienable rights of men and Chriitians, rouzed the populace, 
and produced tumults and feditions, which terminated in 
the emancipation of the inferior clergy from the defpotic 
yoke of the cardinals, and in a change of the civil govérn- 
ment of the city. Arnold, in fa, pofleffed the chief 
power in Rome during ten years, while the Popes * either 
trembled in the Vatican, or wandered as exiles in the adia- 
cent cities.” On the acceflion of Adrian IV., Arnold 
and his followers were driven from Rome, and found: pro- 
teCtion at Orricoli in Tufeany. After the corenation of 
Frederic Barbaroffa, pope Adrian preferred complaints to 
the emperor again{ft Arnold; and he was feized by cardinal 
Gerard, brought to Rome, and condemned by the prefect of 
the city to {uffer death. Accordingly, in.1155, he was 
burnt alive; or, as Mofheim fays, crucified, and afterwarde 
burnt; and his afhes were thrown into the Tiber, left the 
people fhould worfhip them as facred relics. Arnold was 
undoubtedly of an impetuous and turbulent {pirit, and his 
proceedings were imprudent and violent: but one of his 
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biographers has not uttruly obferved, © that he lived in an 
age which provoked reform.’ ** With his afhes,”” fays Gib- 
bon, ® his fect was difperfed,” though ‘ his memory {lilt 
lived in the minds of the Romaus.’”? But Motheim fays, 
that ** this violent reformer, in whofe chara&ter and man- 
ners there were feveral things worthy of efteem, drew after 
him a great number of difciples, who derived from him the 
denomination of rnoldi/ls ; and, in fucceeding times, dif- 
covered the fpirit and intrepidity of their leader, as often as 
any favourable opportunities of reforming the church were 
offered to their zeal”? Motheim’s Eccl. Hitt, vol. iii. p. 119. 
Gibbon’s Hitt. vol. xii. p. 291, &e. 

Agnotp, Nicuotas, was born at Lefna in Poland, in 
1618; and after having ftudied in feveral univerfities, and vi- 
fited England in 1644, was chofen profeffor of divinity at 
Franeker in Friefland, in 1652; which pott he occupied till 
his death in 1680. He is the author of feveral traGts againft 
the Socinians ; particularly, “A Refutation of the Catechifm 
of the Socinians ;” «« A Commentary on the Epiftle to the 
Hebrews ;?? and “ Lux in Tenebris,”’ printed at Leipfic in 
16y8, Svo., and explaining paflages adduced by the Soci- 
nians in favour of their fyftem. Gen. Did. 

Arsorty, Goprrey, a German divine, and celebrated 
ecclefiaftical hiftorian, was born at Annaberg, in the moun- 
tains of Mifnia in Saxony, in 1666, and ftudied in the uni- 
verfity of Wittemberg, where he acquired reputation by 
his perfonal condu@ and literary improvement. In 1697, he 
was appointed profeilor of hiftery at Gicflen, but difap- 
proving of the forms of admiffion required in the German 
univertities, he refigned his office, and in 1698 retired to 
Quedlinburg. In 1700, he removed to Altftedt, where he 
became chaplain to the duchefs dowager of Eifenach. Being 
obliged to leave this city, in 1705, he was invited to Bran- 
denburg by the king of Pruffia, and preferred to the office 
of pallor of the church of Werben ; and in 1707, his Pruffian 
majefty appointed him paftor and infpe€tor of the churches 
of Perleberg, and afterwards hiftoriographer to that court. 
Here he died in 1714. He was confidered as the patriarch 
of a fe& of German myitics, called ‘“ Pietifts.””? Befides 
many other works, he wrote in German, “ A Hiftory of the 
Church, and of Herefies ;”’? “ Hiftoria Ecclefiaftica et Here- 
tica,”” printed at Leipfic in 1700, S8vo. which incurred the 
reproach of his being a defender of heretics; and in Latin, 
“The Hiltory of Myftic Theology.” Therigid Lutherans 
have treated him with peculiar feverity ; and Mofheim re- 
prefents his hiftory, ‘as the produGtion of a violent fpirit, 
and diated by a vehement antipathy againft the doGtrines 
and inftitutioas of the Lutheran church :” he acknowledges, 
however, that ‘* he became at laft a lover of truth, and a 
pattern of moderation.” Gen. Di&. Mofheim’s Eccl. 
Hift. vol. v. p. 325. 

Arnoip of Hilds/fheim, an hiltorian of the thirteenth 
century, flourifhed under the emperors Philip and Otho LV. 
His “ Continuation of the Chronicles of the Sclavonians by 
Helmeldus,”’ is chiefly valuable in its relation to Sclavonia. It 
was publijhed at Lubeck in 1659; and by Meibomius in the 
“Opufcula Hiftorica,” printed at Helmftadt in 1660. Dupin. 

Arnoip of Villanova. See Arnaun. 

ARNOLD, Samvet, Muf. D. an eminent mufical compofer, 
received his mufical education at the Chapel Royal, St. 
James’s, partly under Mr. Gates, and partly under his fuc- 
ceffor, Dr. Nares. He manifefted early indications of thofe 
talents by the cultivation and exercife of which he acquired 
¢elebrity in the fcience to which he was devoted ; and his 
application, as well as fubfequent attainments, fully juftified 
the expeCtations which were formed concerning him both 
by his parents and preceptors. It is hardly neceflary to 
acation that little lively air, “* If ’tis joy to wound a bover,”? 
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which firfk excited popular attention, as it was foon fuc- 
ceeded by various compofitions of a fuperior kind, which 
evinced the genius and tafte, and eftablithed the profeffional 
reputation, of Mr. Arnold. About the year 1760, Mr, 
Beard, one of the managers of Covent Garden theatre, duly 
apprized of his extraordinary merit, introduced him to the 
notice of the public, as compofer to that houfe; and in the 
year 1776, he was engaged by Mr. George Colman, to con- 
duét the mufical department at the thcatre in the Hay- 
market. ‘The chief mufical pieces that were produced for 
many years at this theatre, were compofed by Mr. Arnold, 
Having in early life enjoyed the benefit of Handel’s direc- 
tion and fuperintendance, and having derived from this 
fublime compofer, a talte for facred mufic, he diverted his 
attention from thofe lighter pieces in which he had gained 
reputation, to the compolition of oratorios ; and his per- 
formances of this kind ferved to augment the fame which 
he had already acquired. In the year 1767, he made choice 
of the ‘* Cure of Saul,”’ written by the late Rev. Dr. Brown, 
for the fubjeét ef his firft effort in the higher ftyle of mufical 
compolition. Such was his fuccefs, that this produétion is 


generally allowed to be the belt of its kind fince the time of) 


Handel. It was generoufly prefented by the author to the 
fociety inftituted for decayed muficians and their families ; 
and to that fociety it proved a very valuable acquifition, 
The approbation of the public encouraged Dr, Arnold to 
proceed ; and the “ Cure of Saul’? was foon followed by 
the oratorios of ‘* Abimelech, the “ RefurreGion,” and 
the * Prodigal Son ;” which were performed during feveral 
fucceffive Lents at the theatre-royal in the Haymarket, and 
Covent-garden theatre, under his own management and 
direGtion. About the time of his compofing the ‘ Re- 
{urrection,”? he publifhed in fcore, four fets of Vaux- 
hall fongs, molt of which are fingularly fweet in their 
melodies, and difplay in their accompaniments a thorough 
acquaintance with the characters and powers of the various 
inftruments. Of all his oratorios, fays an anonymous writer, 
the ‘¢ Prodigal Son” reflects the greateft honour on his 
talents and judgment. So high, indeed, was the fame o 
this facred drama, that in 1773 it was performed with his 
permiffion, at the inftalment of the late lord North, as chan- 
cellor of the univerfity of Oxford. In confequence of his 
ready compliance with the requelt made to him for this 
purpofe, he was offered an honorary degree in the theatre, 
but he preferred obtaining it in the academical mode ; and, 
agreeably to the flatutes of the univerfity, he received it in 
the fchool-room; where he performed, as an exercife, 
“ Hughes’s poem on the power of Muiic.”” On this oc- 
cafion it is cuftomary for the mufical profeffor of the uni- 
verfity to examine the exercife of the candidate; but Dr. 
Hayes, then profeffor of Oxford, returned Mr. Arnold’s 
{core unopened, faying to him, “ Sir, it is quite unneceflary 
to {crutinize the exercife of the author of the Prodigal Son.’* 
In 1771, Mr. Arnold married a lady of good family and 
fortune ; and about the fame year he purchafed “ Mary- 
bone gardens,”’ which were then a much frequented fcene of 
gaiety and fafhion. Here he provided for the entertain- 
ment of the public, feveral excellent burlettas, which were 
very favourably received. 

On the death of the late Dr. Nares, in 1783, Dr. Arnold 
was appointed his fucceffor as organift and compofer to his 
majefty’s chapel at St. James’s; and at the grand perform= 
ances of the commemoration of Handel, in Weiftminiter 
abbey, the firft of which took place in 1784, he was one of 
the fubdireGtors, and prefented with a medal, which his 
majefty permitted the fubdireGors always to wear, as 4 
teftimony of his approbation of their condu& on that oc- 
cafion. In 1786, Dr. Arnold projected the plan of pub: 
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lithing an uniform edition of all the works of Handel ; and 
he proceeded as far as the 118th number, enriching his 
edition with beautiful engravings. He alfo publithed, about 
the fame time, four volumes of cathedral mufic, intended as 
acontinuation of Dr. Boyce’s well-known work; three of 
the volumes are in fcore for the voices, and one for the 
organ. In 1789, the Academy of Ancient Mulic chofe 
Dr. Arnold for the diretor and manager of this inftitu- 
tion; and he condufted it with honour to himfelf, and 
with fatisfa€tion to the academicians and fubferibers. In 
1796, he fucceeded Dr. Hayes, as conductor of the annual 
performances at St. Paul’s for the feaft of the fous of the 
clergy ; and in this fituation he uniformly maintained his 
diftinguifhed character as a mufical profeffor, Dr. Arnold 
clofed his life, after a gradual decay, in the fixty-third year of 
his age, on the 22d of O&ober, 1802; and his remains were 
interred, with every mark of refpe&, in Weltmintter abbey. 
He had five children, of whom two daughters and one fon 
furvived him. His fon, Mr. Samuel Arnold, is the author 
of feveral mufical dramas, which have been well received, 
and of a novel, entitled, ** The Creole ;”? and he is now 
making rapid progrefs in the profeflion of a2 portrait painter. 

Of the abilities of Dr. Arnold as a mufical compcfer, it is 
needlefs to add any thing by way of eulogium ; the public 
approbation has anticipated the tribute of applaufe which 
the biographer might be difpofed to pay to his memory. 
His oratorios are not unworthy of the difciple of fo great a 
mafter as Handel: and fuch was the verfatility of his 
talents, that he not only acquitted himfelf with high credit 
in thofe folemn and auguft fubjeéts which relate to our 
religious duties, but in thofe tender, playful, and humorous 
compofitions which belong to the belt of our public amufe- 
ments. The ‘* Maid of the Mill,” the “ Agreeable Sur- 
prife,”’ ‘‘Incle and Yarico,’’ the ‘¢ Surrender of Calais,’? 
the “ Shipwreck,’ and ‘ Peeping Tom,” will continue 
to delight as long as a fenfe of harmony fubfifts. Arnold’s 
¢* Shunamite Woman,” one of his lateft produétions, pofleffes 
the genius of his earlier compofitions, with that additional 
f{eience which he had derived from ftudy and experience. 

- It may be further mentioned to the honour of Dr, Ar- 
nold’s charaéter and memory, that the exercife of his pro-~ 
feffional talents was not confined either to the amufement 
of the public, or to his own private emolument. Many 
charitable inftitutions have derived great benefit from his 
voluntary and gratuitous affittance. Befides his profeffional 
excellencies, and the general benevolence of his difpofition, 
Dr. Arnold poffeffed many qualities which entitled him to 
the efteem of thofe who knewhim. ‘“ His genius and 
fcience,”” fays an anonymous writer, who feems to have 
known him well, and to have juftly appreciated his merit, 
«¢ procured him a numerous circle of friends, and his focial 
and amiable difpofition conitantly preferved them. His 
converfation was pleafant and unaffected ; his heart was 
framed to feel for the diftrefs of others; and his friendfhip 
was zealous and fincere,’? 

ARNOLDSGRUN, in Geography, a town of Germany, 
in the circle of Upper Saxony, 4 miles ealt of Oeifnitz. 

ARNOLDSTEIN, or Arusrein, a town of Germany, 
in Carinthia, 7 miles S.W. of Willach. 

ARNON, in Ancient Geography, a river, or rather torrent 
of Paleftine, had its fource among the mountains of Gilead, 
in Arabia, traverfed the defert, running at firft from north 
to fouth, and then from eaft to weft, and difcharged itfelf 
into the lake Afphaltites, or the Dead Sea. By its courfe 
it divided the Amorites from the Moabites. This river gave 
name to a canton of Paleftine, fituate along its banks, on the 
other fide of Jordan, 5 
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Arnon, in Geography, a river of France, which runs into 
the Cher, near Vierzon. 

ARNOSERIS, in Botany. See Larsana. 

ARNOSORA, in Geography, a town of Italy, in the 
kingdom of Naples, and province of Principato Citra, 
12 miles S.E. of Salerno. 

ARNOTA, a town of Wallachia, 18 miles weft of 
Kimnick, 

ARNOTTA, in Botany, a name given by the peafants 
of Burgundy, and many other places, to certain roots which 
they frequently turn up, from five or fix inches depth, in 
plowing the ground. hey carefully colle thefe, and eat 
them, after roafting in the afhes, or otherwife; by which 
fort of cooking they acquire the talte of a chefnut, and are 
found to bea very wholefome and nourifhing food. They 
are blackifh on the outfide, and white within, and are of the 
fize of a {mall walnut. They are common in the north of 
Scotland, and called arnots. See Bunium. 

ARNOTTO. See Bixa. 

ARNOYA, in Geography, a river of Spain, which runs 
into the Minho, rear Rivadavia, in Gallicia. 

ARNSBURGH, a town of Germany, in the circle of 
Upper Saxony, and country of Schwartzburgh Rudolftadt. 
3 miles S. E. of Sonderfhaufen. 

ArnsBurG, is alfo a town of Germany, in the circle and 
county of Solms-Braunfels, 3 miles N.E. of Muntzenberg, 
and 6 S.S.E. of Gieffen. 

ARNSFELD, a town of Germany, in the circle of 
Upper Saxony, and couctry of Erzgebirg, 5 miles fouth of 
Wolkenftein. 

ARNSHAUG, a town of Germany, in the circle of 
Upper Saxony and diitri€t of Neuftadt, 1 mile fouth of 
Neuttadt. 

ARNSHEIM, a town of Germany, in the circle of the 
Lower Rhine, and palatinate of the Rhine, 20 miles N.W. 
of Worms, and 14 S.W. of Mentz. 

ARNSTADT, a town of Germany, in the circle of 
Upper Saxony, and country of Schwartzburg, on the Gera, 
12 miles fouth of Erfurt. N. lat. 50° 40’. E. long. 11° 3’. 

ARNSTEIN, a town of Germany, in huringia, and 
county of Mansfeld, between Mansfeld and Quedlinburg. 

ARNSTOREF, a town of Germany, in the archduchy of 
Auttria, 6 miles weft of Maultern. 

ARNTSEE, a town of Germany, in the circle of Upper 
Saxony, and old mark of Brandenburg, on the fide of a 
deep lake formed by an earthquake in the year 811. 

ARNULPH, or Ernutrn, in Biography, bihhop of 
Rochetter in the reign of Henry I., was born at Beauvais in 
France, about the year 1040. Having ftudied at the abbey 
of Bec, under Lanfranc, archbifhop of Canterbury, he came 
over to England at his folicitation ; and pafled through the 
gradations of prior of the monaftery of Canterbury, and of 
abbot of Peterborough, to the fee of Rochefter. He held 
this fee nine years, and diedin 1124, at the age of 84 years. 
His mind was tintured ina very confiderable degree with the 
fuperftition of the age in which he lived. His works are a 
hiftory of the church of Rochefter, known by the title of 
*¢ Textus Roffenfis ;”? “ An epiftle on inceltuous marriages 5”? 
and “ An epiftle containing anfwers to divers queftions of 
Lambert, abbot of Muntter, efpecially concerning the body 
and blood of our Lord.”? Biog. Brit. 

ARNULPHIN, 4rnulphinus, 2 coin of the value of a 
ducat and a half, current in fome parts of France in the 
fifteenth century. Du-Cange. 

ARNULPHUS, in Biography, an Egyptian by birth, 
and a magician by profeffion, lived in the reign of Marcus 
Antoninus, and deluded the Roman people by his presended 
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miracles and ineantations. Dion the hiftorian (1. 55.) re- 
lates, that in 174, he obtained, by the invocation of Mars and 
other gods of the air, a fhower, which fecured to the Roman 
army che vidtory in an engagement with the Germans. 

ARNWAY, Joun, a divine of the Englifh church, was 
born of a good family in Shropfhire, in 1601, educated at 
Oxford, and preferred to the re¢tories of Hodnot and 
Ightfield, in his native county, where he was diftinguifhed 
by his learning and his charity. Upon the breaking out of 
the civil war, he manifefted his loyalty by cloathing foldiers 
for the king’s fervice, and preaching againft rebellion. His 
zeal in the royal caufe expofed him to a variety of misfor- 
tunes ; his houfe was plundered, his eftate fequeftered, and 
his perfon imprifoned. After the king’s death, he was re- 
leafed from prifon, but compelled to leave the kingdom. 
He continued fome time at the Hague; but the penury of 
his circumi{tances obliged him to avail himfclf of an offer to 
remove to Virginia, where he died in 1653. During his 
refidence at the Hague, he publifhed ‘* The Tablet, or the 
moderation of Charles I. the martyr ;””? and “ An ajarm to 
the fubje&s of England.” 

ARO, in Geography, a river of Spain, which runs into 
the Mediterranean, 2 leagues fouth from Palamos in Cata- 
lonia. 
AROANIL, in Ancient Geography, mountains of Arcadia, 
north-we{t of Amilos, inhabited by the Pheenzates. 

AROBE, by fome fpelt and pronounced arrofe ; in 
Spanith, arroba; in the language of Peru, arrou : a weight 
ufed in Spain, Portugal, Goa, Brazil, and throughout all 
Spanifh America. All thefe arcbes are fearcely ke each 
other but in name, being very different in-weight, and in 
their proportion to the weights of other countries. The 
arobe of Madrid, and almott all over Spain, weighs twenty- 
five Spanifh pounds. 

AROCELIS, in Ancient Geography, a town of Spain, 
in the county of the Vafcori, north-welt of Pompelo. 

AROCHA, a river of Italy, in Brutium, the courfe of 
which is placed by M. D’Anville from north to fouth into 
the gulf of Squilace, between Semirlus to the weit and 
Targines to the eatt. 

AROCHE, in Geography, a town of Spain, in the pro- 
vince of Andalufia, and country of Seville, on the fron- 
tiers of Eftremadura, near a chain of mountains to which 
it gives name, extending along Spanifh Eftremadura to the 
frontiers of Portugal, forty-fix miles north weit of Seville. 

AROE, in Ancient Geography, a town of Achaia, now 
called Patras. _ 

AROER, a town of Paleftine, on the north bank of the 
river Arnon, which had belonged to Sihon, king of the 
#imorites, upon the confines of the country of the Moab- 
ites. In the general diitribution, it pertained to the tribe 
of Gad; Numb. xxxii. 34. This was probably the Aroer 
beyond Jordan, mentioned 1 Sam. xxx.25. There were 
other towns of this name, fo called from 4roer m Hebrew 
denoting heath, on account of their fituation. Reland (t. 1. 
p- 593.) thinks there was acity of this name near Rabbah 
of the Ammonites, otherwife called Philadelphia, and that 
it isthe Aroer referred to in Jofh. xiii. 25. Judg. iit. 33. 

AROKHAGE, in Geography, the capital city of a 
country in Afia, to which it gives name, correfponding to 
the ancient Arachofia, and iying about 100 miles to the 
fouth of Candahar. ~N. lat. 31° 28’. E.lon. 65° 29/. 

AROLEC, the name of a weight, in ufe in fome parts 
of America, and in quantity equal to twenty-five pounds of 
eur weight. 

AROLSEN, in Geography, a town of Germany, in the 
eircle of the Upper Rhine, and county of Waldeck, near 
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the river Aar, twenty-nine miles &. 8. FE, of Paderborne, 
aud thirty-eight W. 5. W. of Gottingen. N, lat. 51° 15, 
FE. long, 8 36’. ite 

AROMA, in Modern Chemical Languave, is applied to 
a certain fubtle attenuated principle, in which the fmell of 
all odoriferous bodies is fuppofed peculiarly to vefide. 

The term aroma has fuperfeded that of Jpiritus refor, 
ufed by the older chemilts down to the time of the modern 
alterations in chemical nomenclature ; but the latter appel- 
lation has had a more extended fenfe ; of which, asa part 
of chemical hiftory, it may be proper to fay a few 
words. 

The ancient chemifts, who united in a rare degree the 
oppolite qualities of ardent imagination and patient inquiry, 
fuppofed that in every animal or vegetable there is a cer- 
tain aura, or fpirit peculiar to that fingle body, and fo 
fubtle as only to be perceived by the fenfes of fmell and 
talte, or by particular cffeéts upon the nervous fyftem of the 
animal body. This aura then exhibits the proper charaéter 
of that body, and from its great penetrability, exquifite 
fubtlety, and extraordinary volatility, it was termed the 
Spiritus re@or, or prefiding fpirit. : 

If we confider the appropriate and often intenfe odour 
pollefled by the fragrant or the feetid vegetables, by mufl 
and other animal juices ; the notus odor whereby living ani- 
mals diftinguifh each other, whereby the hound feletis his 
game or recognizes his mafter; the narcotic aura of opium 5 
and the fickening and often deleterious eflluvia of feveral of 
the moft formidable poifonous vegetables found in tropical 
regions ; and laftly the fubtle matter of contagion which is 
fcarcely evident to any fenfe, and only known by its terri- 
ble effets: when all thefe circumftances are taken in view, 
we cannot confider it as a very wild conjecture to fuppofe 
fomething peculiar in the nature and eflence of odour inde- 
pendent of all other natural bodies. 

The ancient chemifts, however, have not limited them- 
felves to general conjeéture, but have attempted to analyfe 
the properti-s of this odorous principle, to give it * a local 
habitation and a name ;”? and in fo doing they have been 
carried bevond the fober bounds of rational inquiry, and 
have advanced opinions which have long been contigned to 
merited oblivicn. 

We fhall not attempt the unprofitable tafk of unravelling _ 
the mytteries of Paracelfus and other chemifts of the fame 
ftandard, in order to purfue this inqeiry 5 but fhail avail 
ourfelves of the learning and admirable judzment of the ex- 
cellent Boerhaave, to feleét juft fo much of thefe opinions as 
is neceflary to fhew how the idea of a /piritus redor, which 
is very general in its nature, has come to be confined almott 
exclufively to the aroma of vegetables. This fpirit, as 
Boerhaave obferves, was fuppofed ‘* to be ledged by the 
Creator in a tenacious durable matter, not eafily to be dif- 
perfed either by air, water, or fire, and called oi/, by whole 
lentor it is as it were invifcated and prevented from flying off 
and deferting the body for whofe direction it was appoint- 
ed.” This oil, however, is more volatile than the com- 
mon grofs oils, and contains the spirtus reor in a very. 
{paring quantity. 

The idea and name of effence and quinteffence have a fimilar 
origin. The ancient chemifts conceived that the four ele~ 
mentary fubftances of fire, air, earth, and water, contri- 
buted to the compofition of bodies, and tu this was added 
a fifth effence (quinta cflentia) extremely {mall in quantity, 
but rich in efficacy, which by its own particular virtue im- 
parted odour, colour, taite, and inherent characteriltic 
qualities. 

Having formed this theory, an appofite illuftration was 

: requifite, 
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requifite, and none appeared fo much to the purpofe as the 
products obtained by the diftillation of fome of the aromatic 
vegetables. The following example which Boerhaave gives 
is very clear and intelligible : fuppofe cinnamon ‘ which is 
an aromatic of a moft fragrant {mell and pleafant tafte ; on 
diitilling a pound of this with boiling water, there will arife 
a milky odorous favoury liquor, to the bottom of which 
fettles a little ruddy fragrant oil, ftrong of the virtue of 
the cinnamon, and fuch the firlt liquor was. After fepa- 
rating the liquors, let the remaining bark be diftilled with a 
fecond water, upon this will arife a limpid watery juice 
of an acid tafte, a faint fmell, and affording none of the 
marks of cinnamon, &c.”? The inference which the au- 
thor would draw from this is obvious; the /piritus recor, or 
diftinguifhing characteriftic of the cinnamon, refides in the 
water and oil, the products of the firft diftillation; and the 
remaining fubltance of the bark confilts only of the common 
vegetable principles, is inert in its nature, inodorous, infipid, 
and incapable of producing thofe effe€is upon the nervous 
fyltem of living animals which it exhibited before diltillation. 
Again, if the diftilled water feparated from the oil be ex- 


pofed to the air, the whole place will fmell of cinnamon, ‘ 


and the water will after a while become infipid, and lofe all 
its aromatic virtue, yet without fuffering a greater lofs of 
weight than common water would have done under fimilar 
circumitances ; and alfo if the fragrant oil be expofed to the 
air, it will gradually lofe its odour, but will remain nearly 
of the original weight : and from thefe fas it is inferred, 
that the /piritus re@or ia extremely fmall in quantity, when 
feparated from thofe fubflances with which it is naturally 
cembined. 

The example of the aromatic vegetables correfponding fo 
well in thefe important particulars with the theory of a pe- 
culiar aroma or effential fpirit, we ought not to be furprifed 
to find the opinion of Paracelfus and the older chemifts, 
diveited of its myfticifm and extravagance, fupported by 
fuch refpeétable authorities as Boerhaave, Macquer, Beau- 
mé, and many other excellent chemifts; and the proceffes 
for obtaining the fpiritus re€tor have long formed a regular 
part of the pratice of chemiltry. 

As the extra€tion of the aroma of vegetables makes an 
interefling branch of vegetable chemiltry, we fhall give the 
procefs and the remarks of the celebrated Beaumé, whofe 
long experience as a pharmaccutical chemift entitles him to 
the higheft attention. 

«© To prepare the fpirftus reCtor of thyme, take any 
quantity of this plant freth gathered and flowering, put it 
in an alembic, and moiften it with a very {mall quentity of 
water (which addition however is not requifite where a fuc- 
culent plant is employed). Diftil with a water bath in a 
very gentle heat, not equal to that of boiling water, and 
a perfeétly clear odorous water will arife. When about 
half an ounce of this liquor to the proportion of a pound 
of the plant has diftilled over, ftop the operation, and this 
liquor is the /piritus redtor of thyme. If however the pro- 
“cefs be continued till the plants be perfectly dry, a larger 
quantity of liquor comes over, and this is called -fntial 
water of thyme. 

In like manner may be prepared the fpiritus reftor of 
all other aromatic or acrid plants.. Tbis preparation is not 
ufed however in medicine, probably from being too expen- 
five, and from not differing very materially in properties 
from the diftilled effential water, which is yielded in much 
Jarger quantities, and prepared by the addition of more 
water to the plants before diftillation.  - 

If the liquid fpiritus rector be kept even in well clofed 
bottles, it becomes mouldy and vifcid in a year or two, but 
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the fone effe& takes place much more rapidly when expofed 
to the air. 

The quantity of aroma furnifhed by the feveral odorous 
plants differs greatly : thofe that have a high and penetrat- 
ing fcent, but yield little effential oil in diftillation, fuch as 
the tuberofe, jafmine, jonquil, &c, are faid to give the 
greateft proportion of fpiritus reGtor, but in fo volatile a 
{tate that it cannot be procured in union with water in the 
ufual way. The intermede of alcohol or fixed oil, is re- 
quired in this cafe, 

If the aroma be confidered as a feparate principle, there 
can be no plea for denying its produétion when the pun- 
gent acrid vegetables are {ubmitted to diilillation. Thus, 
muttard-feed, diltilled with the precautions above mentioned, 
yields an intenfely pungent aqueous liquid, in which the 
fenfible qualities of muitard are certainly very much con- 
denfed, and it would be called by the older chemifts the fpi- 
ritus rector of muftard. 

We fhall treat more fully of thefe proceffes under the 
articles Diflilled Waters of Pharmacy, Diflilled Spirits, 
and O1n Efential. 

Even the inodorous plants, fuch as lettuce or borrage, 
when diftilled with care by a very gentle heat, may be made 
to yield a liquor in which an odour peculiar to each plant 
may be felected, and this may be termed the aroma of 
thefe vegetables, 

By the procefs of cohobation, or ve-diftilling the firft li- 
quor over frefh materials, the aroma appears to be con- 
denfed in a much {maller bulk of watery menftruum, and 
at the fame time the liquor becomes fuperfaturated with 
the aromatic effential oil of the plant. ‘This is fhewn in 
a ftriking manner in the preparation of that exquifite orien- 
tal perfume, the Attar of Rosxs. That moft fpeedily fatal 
of all known poifons, the Laure: Water, is ancther ex 
ample of the Bey the aroma of the laurel has a fudden . 
and violent operation on the nervous fy{tem of living ani- 
mals; now if laurel leaves are diftilled in a gentle heat with 
a {mall quantity of water, the firlt produ& is a clear li- 
quor holding all the aroma in folution, {melling powerfully 
of the plant, and poffefled of a poifonons quality, whilft 
the remaining leaves are infipid and inert: but if the fame 
liquor be again diftilled with frefh leaves, it receives all the 
aroma of this fecond quantity, becomes proportionably 
ftronger, and a&s with more energy on the living body; 
and thus by repeating the procefs, fo much of the aroma is 
condenfed into a {mall bulk of water, that the peculiar 
qualities of laurel may be exhibited in the moft ftriking 
manner, unincumbered with the common vegetable materials 
of which the leaf itfelf is compofed. 

The extraction of the aroma of plants is the bafis of the 
art of perfumery, an art in which there is much room for 
the exercile of {kill and ingenuity, and to the fenfes at leaft 
it is one of the moft agreeable branches of technical ches 
miltry. We have mentioned that the aroma of fome ex= 
quilitely feented flowers, fuch as the tuberofe, jafmine, or 
honey-fuckle, though moft potent to the fenfes, is of fo ex- 
tremely volatile a nature that it c:nnot be prepared by 
common diftillation with water ; and if it does refide in an 
effential oil, the quantity of that oil is fo minute as not to 
be extracted in the ufual proceffes. The perfumers have 
therefore adopted a very ingenious method of fixing the 
aroma in expreffed oils witbout the affiftance of any but 
the gentleit heat. The oil which is ufed is either oil of 
ben or the purett olive oil, both of which are entirely {cent- 
lefs. ‘The procefs is the following: the flowers whofe 
aroma is to be extraéted, the jafmine flowers for ex mple, 


are thickly {pread upon flakes of wool, previowly fuaked 
in 
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in the fixed oil, then are inclofed in tin boxes, and fuf- 
fered toyremain ull the flowers begin to decay and lofe 
their texture and colour. They are then removed, frefh 
flowers are added, and the maceration repeated till the fixed 
oil becomes richly impregnated with the jafmine fcent. 
The wool is then preffed, and the fragrant oil feparated 
from the flowers is put in clofely-ftopped bottles, and fold 
under the name of efénce of jafmine, or whatever other 
flower was employed. Care is taken during the operation 
to pick the flowers carefully. Thefe effences therefore 
confift of a fixed oil faturated with the aroma of the plant, 
and if thefe effences are digefted in pure alcohol, the oil 
remains infoluble in this liquid, but yields to it the aroma; 
and thus the {cent alone is transferred to the fpirit. By 
this method a [pirituous water is prepared for the toilette, 
fcented with thefe delicate and exquifite perfumes. 

The chemical nature of aroma may be confidered as {till 
unknown to us; thatis to fay, we are full ignorant whe- 
ther the powerful {cent of a plant refides in fome fub- 
ftance ef fo delicate a nature as to have eluded our refearch, 
or whether it is only an inherent quality in fome known 
part of the plant (and if this is the cafe, probably it is the 
effential oil), which by being volatilized in the air is able to 
reach our olfactory organs. 

Molt chemical writers have brought the inftance of the 
inflammable gas, which, in fultry evenings, is often found to 
hover round the fraxinella when in full blow, as an example 
of aroma in the pureft form in which it is ever procured. 
This would certainly be an interefting, fubject for chemical 
examination, if we could flatter ourfelves that the means 
which chemiltry affords were at all equal to the tafk; but 
what chemift could yet flatter himfelf with the hopes of 
difcovering the nature and compofition of {cented air, of 
finding a means of feparating the odorous principle of the 
fyringa that fickens with its fragrance, from the breeze that 
conveys it to his fenfes; or of diftinguifhing by chemical 
tefts the inconceivably minute portion of the aroma of mul 
that loads with its oppreffive feent an extenfive chamber, 
from the dreadfully active eflluvia which fpreads difeafe and 
pettilence ? 

The moft powerful arzument in favour of the peculiar 
nature of aroma diltinG& from that of elfential oil, feems to 
be the circumftance which we have jult mentioned, namely, 
that the quantity of aroma emitted by feveral of the mott 
fragrant flowers, and which ts indicated by the extent of at- 
mofphere faturated as it were with perfume, is not in the leatt 
degree commenfurate with the quantity of effential oil which 
sny procefs of art can extra@ from them. We fhall forbear, 
however, to enter further into this inquiry, but as we may 
furely infer from the examples of effuvia, of galvanifm, and 
of contagion, that the organs of fenfation in the living ani- 
mal are more delicate analytts than the tefts and re-agents of 
the chemilts, they certainly ought to be contidered as at 
leaft equally conclufive. 

A very few words will be fufficient on the fubjeét of the 
different {pecies cf aroma which have been fuppofed to be 
adetefted by various chemifts. So many of the parts and 
produéts of living vegetables are in a certain degree volatile 
in an atmofphere of moderate warmth, that the aroma 
which is equally volatile may readily combine with all or 
any of them. he gas of the fraxinella has been already 
mentioned as one example of galeous aroma; the pungent 
vapour of the cruciform plants has been found by late expe- 
riments to contain fulphurated hydrogen, which probably 
affiits the volatilization of the aroma, and furnifhes ancther 
example of the gafeovs. The watery aromas and the eflen- 
aial or oily aromas are almof inditinguifhably intermixed in 
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the produéts of the diftillation of plants, in the old methods 
of obtaining the fpiritus rector which have been already de- 
{cribed. All the pure effential oils alfo contain aroma as 
a charaéterillic ingredient, though the intenfity of this 
privtiplr varies not ony in differeut oils, but in the fame 
pecies at different feafons; and, as we have mentioned, is 
almolt entirely loft by long expofure to the air; but whe- 
ther this change takes place by an aétual lofs of the aroma- 
tic principle, or by fome internal chemical change, has not 
yet been alcertained. Laftly, various odorous plants yield 
an aromatic liquor which is flightly acid; the nature of this 
acid is not fufliciently known, but it has been fufpected to 
be fimilar to the benzoic. Some further notice will be taken 
of this fubje& under the other articles belonging to vege- 
table matter, and that of VecrranLe Analy/is. 

Aroma is by fome particularly applied to denote myrrh. 

Aroma Germanicum, is a denomination given by Platerus 
to elecampane. Some writers give the title aroma Ger- 
manicum to joniper berries, on account of the great efleem 
they are in among that people, for their {picy, warm qua- 
lities ; in which refpe€&t they are by many preferred to gin- 
ger itfelf, Aroma philofophorum is ufed by fome for faffron, 
Others give the appellation of aroma philofophorum to Paras 
celfus’s aroph. 

AROMATA, in Ancient Geography, a mountain of Afia 
Minor, in Lydia. Strabo. 

AxomatTa, Gardefan, a promontory and town of Ethio- 
pia. It was, according to Ptolemy, the moft eaftern point 
of Africa. Here terminates the kingdom of Adel and the 
Barbaria of the Periplus ; and here the coaft of Ajam or 
Azaria commences. , 

AROMATIC, Aromaticus, is underftood of a drug, 
plant, or the like, which yields a brifk fragrant {mell, and 
a warm fpicy taite. F 

The word is formed of epaye, which is compounded of 
aes, Very, and odj.n Or oon, /mell. ; 

Aromatic Plants, in Gardening, are fuch as poffefs a 
fragrant aromatic flavour, combined with a ftrong odoriferous 
{mell in many of the kinds. Many of thefe plants are pro- 
per to the kitchen-garden, being employed as favoury fweet 
herbs for various culinary purpofes; and fome of them are 
likewife employed for medicinal and domeftic ufes. The 
principal forts neceflary to be cultivated in the garden, as 
aromatics, are the following, being fpecies of feveral differ- 
ent genera. They confift, according to the authors of the 
General DiGtionary of Gardening, of under-fhrubby and 
herbaceous perennia’s of many years duration, and of an- 
nuals and biennials of only one or two years continuance, 
which of courfe require to be raifed every year or two from 
feed. 

Thefe are of the firft kind: thymus, or thyme ; /a/via, or 
fage ; Jaturega, or winter favory ; origanum, or pot marjo~ 
ram} origanum, or winter {weet marjoram ; Ay//opus, or hyffop; 
ruta, or rue; 12/marinus, or rofemary; levendula, or lavender. 
The above- have abiding tops, and continue furnifhed with 
leaves, in moft cafes, allthe year round. But the following 
are herbaceous, and renew their {talks, and fome of the other 
parts, every [pring and fummer: mentha, or mint 5 mentha, 
or penny-royal ; meliffa, or baum; anethum, or fennel; fa- 
nacetum, or tanfey ; artemifia, or tarragon ; anthemis, or cha- 
momile ; mentha, or peppermint ; /igu/ficum, or lovage. 

Thefe are of the latter kind: origanum, or {weet mar- 
joram; /atureja, or fummer favory ; feandix, or chervil; 
anethum, or dill; calendulay or marygold 3 ocimum, or ball; 
apium, or parfley ; biennial, carum, or caraway ; pimpinellay 
cr anife ; angelica, angelica, bicnnial- perennial. Ms 

Among the perennial kinds, the principal culinary or 
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pet-herb aromatics are thyme, fage, winter favory, mar- 
jorams, mint, penny-royal, tanfey, tarragon, and fennel. 
he others are not ufed as kitchen or culinary aromatics, 
but moftly for domeftic occafions, a3 hyflop, balm, chamo- 
mile flowers, lovage, rue, and rofemary. And for fimple 
medicinal purpofes in a family ; the peppermint for diftilling; 
alfo the lovage and penny-royal occafionally for the fame 
purpofe; and the lavender for its flowers, both to diftil for 
lavender water, and to lay among clothes to give them a 
{weet and agreeable {cent ; fome forts of fage, common 
mint, and balm, are a!fo ufed occafionally by way of tea; 
and young green mint and tarragon often in fallads. But 
among the annual and biennial aromatics, the fweet mar- 
joram, fummer favory, chervil, dill, marigold, bafil, parf- 
ley, and coriander, are the principal forts to cultivate for 
culinary ufes, &c. The caraway and anife are cultivated 
in fome inftances for feeds, both to ufe in the kitchen, and 
for dillilling ; 2lfo fometimes the coriander feed, but more 
generaily the two former; and the angelica, principally for 
=. young tender fhoots of its ftalks which are ufed in con- 
feGtionary, to candy as a vegetable {weetmeat, and the feeds 
for medicize ; fome of thefe annual aromatics are alfo in 
fome cafes ufed to give flavour to fallads, as chervil, ccri- 
ander, bafil, &c.; the young leaves being ufed in -fmall 
quantities to mix with fome principal failad herbs. See 
the defeription of each under its refpeétive genus. ? 
All of them, except the bafil, are moitly of hardy growth, 
fo as to fuccecd in any common foil and fituation. The 
perennial forts continue feveral years in the fame plants, 
among which fome‘are durable, both in root and top, and 
remain green for ufe all the year, as thyme, fage, winter- 
favory, marjoram, hyffop, rue, rofemary, &c.: the others 
are perennial only in root, and annual in ftalk, as the mints, 
ptnay-royal, tanfey, tarragon, fennel, chamomile, &c. and 
furnifh their refpe€tive produce for ufe only in the fpring, 
dummer, and autumn. ‘ 
Avil the perennial aromatics are eafi'y raifed, either by flips, 
off-fets, parting the roots, or by feed, and may be planted 
in fpring, fummer, or autunin, in beds or borders at from 
fix to ten or twelve inches afunder; but the annual and 
biennial kinds, continuing in the former only one feafoa, 
and in the latter cnly til the fecond year, mult be raifed 
every year or two, from feed in the f{pring, in any compart- 
ment of common earth in the open ground, except the bafil, 
which being tender, mult be raifed in hot-beds, in order to 
be tranfplanted in May or June; mof of the others gene- 
rally remain where fown in the natural ground, but may be 
occafionally tranfplanted, the {weet marjoram and fummer- 
favory in June, &c. and likewife the angelica, as being of 
large growth, in fummer. As fome of thefe only afford 
their ufcfual parts at particular feafons, as mint, balm, penny- 
royal, tarragon, {weet marjoram, &c., they fliculd be cut 
and preferved at fuch times for winter ule, as about July 
and Augult. But for the marigold, chamomile flowers, and 
thofe of lavender, as weil as {aye-tops, marjoram, hyflop, 
and fuch like, which cften ttand the winter, autumm may 
be better, as they will then be ready in cafe of a fevere 
winter. Parfley generaliy furnishes proper fupplies of green 
leave: all the year; bafil and dill only ia fummer; chervil 
and coriander, principally in fummer and autumn, of the 
{pring and fummer fowings ; or if fome of each be alfo fown 
in Aucuft, they will continue gr-en all winter, but the cori- 
ander wil! require a little protection in that feafen; and the 
caraway, anife, and angelica continue only in fummer and 
atitunin. 
In regard to the general culture of thefe plants, the per- 
epvial forts being planted in beds or borders, continue there, 
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as has been obferved, feveral years, and only require to be 
kept clean from weeds in the fummer and autumn, and to 
be cut down and the decayed ftalks removed at tlie latter 
feafon ; and in {pring to give the beds, &c. a neat drefling 
by clearing off all weeds and litter, and then loofening the 
ground a little between the plants; and in fome clofe running 
kinds, as mint, &c. to fpread fome earth thinly over the 
general furface ; and when any particular forts appear in a 
declining ftate, to make a frefh plantation in the proper 
feafon: as to the annual forts, they only require to be kept 
clear from weeds during their growth and continuance, and 
that frefh fupplies be raifed every year from feed. 

Aromaric Confeéion. See Conrectio Aromatica. 

Aromatic Powder. See Purvis Aromaticus. 

Aromatic Spirit. See Ammon1acau Preparations. 

Aromatic Tindure. See Tincrura Aromaiica. 

Aromaticus Catamus. See Cacamus. 

Aromamics, in Pharmacy. The Materia Medica con- 
tains a number of vegetable fubftances which poffefs a 
fragrant penetrating {mell, a ftrong pungent tafte, and a 
confiderable ilimulating power on the fy{tem in general, 
Thefe are called arematics, and their chara€teriftic proper- 
ties apper to depend chiefly, if not entirely, on an eflen- 
tial oil, which, when extra¢ted from the vegetable, exhibits 
all its aromatic power in a very concentrated form. 

The aromatic property is found in combination with a 
variety of other vegetable principles, many of which mo- 
dify its effets on the conftitution. The fimple operation 
of the arcmatic principle appears to be flimulant in a con~ 
fiderable degree ; but the effe&t of feveral of the effential 
oils differs fo entirely from that produced by common 
{limulants, that we cannot include thefe fubftances under a 
fingle clafs without very great limitation. 

As the clafs of aromatici iw dillinguifhed entirely by cer- 
tain properties of fmell and tatte, in each of thefe circum 
ftances it approaches by inferfible gradations upon the lis 
mits of other clafles. 

The aromatic or fragrant {mell of nutmeg, peppermint, 
or rufemary, would be denicd by none; but the ftrongly 
odorous or graveolent fcent of wormwood or rue would be 
claffed by many organs with the feetid; the odorous prin- 
ciple, however, in each of thefe fubitances appears to refide 
in the effential oi}. In tafte, likewife, the aromatic, when 
powerful, proceeds to the acid, and ail the effential aro- 
matic oi!s, when encombined, produce very acrid, and fome- 
times even cauftic or corrofive effects on the tongue, fo as 
to deltroy the furface of the part which they touch, even 
by a very fhort application. The vegetables, or parts of 
vegetables, that contain the aromatic principle, are chiefly‘ 
the following. 

1. The Spices, thofe exqnifite produ€tions of the tropical 
regions, which, befides being highly ufeful in medicine, 
form the moft grateful condiments for the table. The power 
of habit in accuftoming the conftitution to exceflive quan 
tities of the hotteft ftimulants, and to fubftances that pro- 
duce powerful local effects, is in few inftances more itriking 
tha im the manner in which thefe valuable vegetable pro- 
duétions are employed by the inhabitants of the countries to 
which they are indigenous. In many of the fpice-bearing 
plants various parts of the fame vegetable are richly impreg- 
nated with the aromatic principle, as in the inftance of the 
mace and nutmeg, produGtions of the fame plant, or the 
leaves and bark of the cinnamon. 

2. The aromatic berks and woods, fuch as the canella, 
orange pecl, faflafras, and many trees of the fir tribe. In 
many of thefe the aromatic is combined with the aftringent 
and the bitter principles, and this union is often cf fingular 
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fervice in the formidable bowel complaints fo common in 
tropical climates. 

3. The fragrant herbaceous plants, fuch as the lavender, 
mint, thyme, &c. Among this very extentive clafs of aro- 
matic vegetables are included all the fragrant pot-herbs 
employed for culinary purpofes in climates not bleffed with 
the {pices that require a burning fun. From this clafs alfo 
are procured feveral of the perfumes and other agreeable 
{cents for the toilette. 

4. The refinous aromatics, fuch as the Mecca balfam, 
myrrh, capivi balfam, frankincenfe, Chio turpentine, and 
many others. The ftrong {melling raifins and balfams, when 
fubmitted to diftillation, yield a very large quantity of ef- 
fential oil in which their charaéteriftic properties of {mell 
and talte refide, whillt the refidue is hard, brittle, almott 
without odour, and infipid. The graveolent and feetid 
gums have the fame character. 

The aromatics are ufed very largely in pharmacy in a 
great number of forms and combinations, both on account 
of their proper {timulating cordial properties, and as power- 
ful auxiliaries in a variety of inftances. Their ftrong and 
agreeable f{mell and tafte render them peculiarly proper for 
concealing and correcting thofe of the more naufeous and 
unpalatable medicines. As the effential oil to which the 
aromatics appear to owe their properties is foluble largely 
in fpirit of wine, and partially in water, they are very con- 
veniently employed under the forms of Di/lilled Spiagirs 
and Diflilled Waters. 

AROMATICA, in Ornithology, the Gmelinian name of 
the fpecies of Corumza, or pigeon, called by Briffon, Co- 
lumba viridis Amboinenfis; le pigeon verd d’Amboine, by 
Buffon; and aromatic pigeon, by Latham; from the lat- 
ter of which Gmelin adopts the name aromatica. It is, as 
the fynonyms imply, a native of the ifland of Amboyna ; 
and is about ten inches and a half in length, or the fize of 
the common turtle. The general colour is olive-green ; 
back bay or chefnut; on the wing a double bar of black, 
edged with pale yellow ; quill feathers black, with yellow- 
ifh margins. Gmel. &c. The bill of this bird is greenith ; 
the upper part of the head is grey, darkeft behind; the 
fides, throat. neck, breaft, belly, rump, upper tail co- 
verts, and tail, olive-green, but inclining to yellow on the 
neck and breaft; the under parts of the tail black at the 
bafe, and dirty white at the end; the under tail coverts 
dirty yeilowifh white; wing coverts, like the back, chefnut; 
and the legs and claws either grey or red; for Dr. Latham 
defcribes them of a grey colour, and in Les Planches elu- 
n.inées of Buffon, they are painted red. 

AROMAGZ, in Geography, atown of France, in the de- 
partment of Jura, ard chief place of a canton in the diltrict 
of Orgelet, fourtecn miles fouth of Orgelet. 

ARON, Perer, in Biography, a voluminous writer of 
mufic in the fixteenth century, was a native of Florence, of 
the order of Jerufalem, and a canon of Rimini. He ap- 
pears to have ftudied mufic as a profeffion under the pa- 
tronage of Leo &., in whofe pontificate he was admitted 
into the papal chapel at Rome. His moft confiderable work, 
in which there is little that is new, was intitled, ‘* Tofca- 
nello della Mufica,”’ and firit printed at Venice in 1523, 
and with additions in 1539. This is divided into two books: 
the firft containing a penagyric on mulic, an account of its 
inventors, definitions of terms, &c.; the fecond, an impar- 
tial account of the genera of the ancients, a decalogue or 
ten precepts concerning counterpoint, an explanation of 
“proper terms, and dire¢tions for dividing the monochord, 
upon the principles of Guido Aretino, Burney’s Hitt. of 
Moff, vol. 1. 
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ARON, in Geography, a town of Perfia, in the province 


of Irak, two leagues from Cachan. 

ARONA, a {mall town of Ltaly, in the Milanefe, be- 
longing to Piedmont; feated on the fide of a hill, near the 
welt coalt of lake Maggiore, the environs of which are ex~ 
ceedingly fertile, and fupply wines that are much valued. 
Above it rifes a ruined caltle: two promontories project 
into the lake at this {pot ;» the eaflern is crowned with the 
caltie of Anghiera, and gives name to this valuable pro- 
vince, which, in 1397, was ereéted into a county by the 
emperor Wenceflaus, and has fince been transferred to the 
king of Sardinia. In doubling the promontory of Aronay 
the lake again enlarges, and forms a bay. 

ARONABABAD, a town of Perfia, in the province of 
Trak, twenty leagues fouth of Ifpahan. 

ARONCHES, a town of Portugal, in the province of 
Alentejo, walled and defended by a caltle, and containing 
about 600 inhabitants; g5 miles eat of Lifbon. N, lat. 
38° 58’. W. long. 6° 14/. ‘ 

ARONDE, a river of France, which runs into the Oife, 
oppolite to Comptigne. 

ARONDE, in Fortification. 
Qoeur d’ Aronde. 

ARONDELLE, and Haronpve ve, in Ornithology, the 
Trench fynonymous names of the Sterna tribe; ferns or 
fea-fwallows of Englifh writers. See Srerna. ‘The term 
Arondelle is alfo applied in a general manner to the {pecies 
of Tricta deferibed by Linneus under the name of voll 
tans. This is one of the flying-fifhes of our naturalifts ; and 
in the claffification of Natural Hiltory by Lacépede, forme 
a new genus, which he called Dadlyloptere. See Tricia 
Volitans. 

ARONIA, in Botany. See Oxontium. - 

ARO Orchis. See GALENGAL. 

AROOL, in Geography, a town of the Ruffian empire, 
in the Ukraine, on the river Occa, eighty leagues north 
of Mofcow. N. lat. 51° 48’. I. long. 38° 137. 

AROOSSI, a territory of Abyflinia, being the fouthern- 
moft divifion of Maittha, on the weft fide of the Nile, in- 
habited by the Abyffinians, a kindred of the Agow. It 
is bounded on the north by the river Kelti, and on the 
fouth by the Affar ; the Arooffi running through the mid- 
dle of that diftrict. This little territory is deferibed by 
Bruce (vol. iii. p. 560), as by far the moft pleafant which 
he had feen in Abyflinia, and perhaps, he fays, it is equal 
to any thing which the eaft can produce. The whole is 
finely fhaded with the acacia vera, or Egyptian thorn, that 
yields the Gum Arabic, which feldom mfes above fifteen or 
fixteen feet high, and then fpreads wide at the top, fo 
that the branches of different trees touch each other, and 
under a vertical fun afford a cool, delicious fhade. -Below 
thefe trees the ground is chiefly covered with lupines; and 
wild oats grow up fpontaneoully to a prodigious height 
and fize, and have, when ripe, the appearance of canes. 
The inhabitants make no ufe of the grain, though the 
tafte of the meal, when made into cakes, is very good. 
The foil of this country is a fine black mould, like that of 
our gardens. Arooffi is finely watered with {mall flreams. 

AROPH, a term ufed by Paracelfus, to denote a medi- 
cine endued with a power of breaking or diffolving the ftone 
in the human body. In which fenfe, aroph amounts to the 
fame with lithontriptic. Van Helmont affures us, that he 
was poffefled of the aroph ; and from his account, it feems 
to have been a preparation of faffron and rye-bread, digefted 
with fpirit of wine, in a horfe-dung heat, and at length 
diftilled. Vide. Cnoeffel. in Ephem. Acad. N, C. dec. 1. 
an. 4. obf, 109. 
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Arcru Paracelfi, is alfo a name given toa kind of che- 
mical flowers, elegantly prepared by fublimation, from equal 
quantities of /apis hematitis and fal ammoniacs faid to be of 
great efficacy in quartan agues, the plica polonica, and hypo- 
chondriac difeafes. This is alfo called aroma philofophorum. 

Aropu is alfo ufed to denote Manpracora 

AROSBAY, in Geography, a town of the Eaft Indies, 
on the coaft of the ifland of Madura, near Java. S. lat. 9° 
30’. E. long. 114° 30%. 

AROSIA, Weflern. Sce Westeros. 

Arosia, Lafern, or Ofra Aros, the ancient name of 
Upfala. 

AROSIS, a river of Perfia, which bounded Perfis on 
the welt, and feparated that province from Sufiana. 

AROUANS, .one of the iflands which are near the 
mouth ef the river of the Amazons in South America. 

AROU-HARISI, in Zoology, according to Thévenot, 
the name of the Rhineceros in the Eaft Indies. 

AROUKORTEKEN, in Geography, a country of Tar- 
tary, near\the great wall of China. 

AROURA, a Grecian meafure, of fifty feet. 

Axoura was more frequently ufed for a fquare meafure, 
the half of the plethron. ‘The Egyptian aroura was the 
{quare of a hundred cubits. Arbuth. tab. g. 

AROW, Isuanps oF, in Geography, a cluter of {mall 
iflands in the Indian ocean, fituate north-eaft of Timorland, 
and nearly fouth of the coaft of New Guinea. South lat. 
from 5° to 7°. E. long. 137°. 

AROY, a river of South America, flowing from the 
lake Caffipe in the province of Paria, and difcharging itfelf 
into a river of this name. 

ARPAD, Aranus, or Rouwadde, in Ancient Geography, 
an ifland fituate on the coaft of Syria, See Arapus and 
Rouwappe. 

ARPAGIUS, or rather Harpacius, formed from 
apraee, rapio, I fnatch, in {ome ancient infcriptions, fignifies 
a perfon who died in the cradle, at leait in carly youth. 
The Romans made no funerals for their arpagiiimThey 
neither burnt their bodies, nor made tombs, monuments, or 
epitaphs for them, which occafioned Juvenal to fay, 

sc ‘Terra clauditur infans, 
Et minor igne rogi.” 


In after-times it became the cultom to burn fuch as had lived 
to the age of forty days, and had cut any teeth; though 
thefe they alfo called Epmraxras, or GLP TOUY LEV, q: d. rapti, ra- 
vifbed. The ulage feems to have been borrowed from the 
Grecks; among whom, Enuttathius affures us, it was the 
cuftom never to bury their children either by night or full 
day, but at the firft appearance of the morning ; and that 
they did not call their departure by the name of death, but 
by a fofter appellation, sy:¢x3 aprxyn3 importing that they 
were ravifhed by Aurora, or taken away to her embraces. 

ARPAITA, in Geography, a town or village of Italy, in 
the kingdom of Naples; and Principato Uitra, fix miles 
weit-fouth-welt of Benevento ; fuppofcd to be the ancient 
Caudium. ‘ 

ARPAION, or Arpajou, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of the Seine and Oife, and chief place of a canton, 
in the diftri€t of Corbeil; 16 miles fouth of Paris. The 
place contains 2,093, and the canton 13,826 inhabitants: the 
territory includes 1474 kiliometres and 19 communes. 

ARPA-SOU, a river of Perfia, between Erivan and 
‘Tauris. 

ARPEGGIO, Arrecciatura, in Mujic, is playing 
the founds of a chord in a rapid manner upwards and down- 
wards, after each other, initead of flriking them together. 
Ia doing this on keyed inftruments, the fingers of each hand 
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muft be kept on to preferve each found, till its turn comes 
for the key to be ftruck again. The word arpeggio is de- 
rived from Arpa, the harp; upon which inflrument the 
founds of a chord are ufually ftruck in fucceffion, by begin- 
ning at the loweft. There are as many kinds of arpeggio 
as founds in a chord, or changes in their fucceflion. The 
violin family having but four ftrings, and the viol family fix, 
can only arpeggio four or fix founds; and from the convex- 
ity of the bridges of thefe inftruments, there is no other way 
of playing chords with a bow, but in arpeggio. 

The abbé Feyton fays very truly, that the harmonies arif- 
ing from a fingle ftring or found, when frit difcovered, gave 
birth to arpeggio; or perhaps long before that, it was fug- 
gelted by the fection of the canon, or divifion of the mono- 
chord. The mufical reader will find the examples of feveral 
kinds of arpeggio in the Mufic Plates. 

ARPENBURG, in Geography, a town of Germany, in 
the circle of Upper Saxony, and old mark of Brandenburg, 
nine miles fouth of Saltzwedel. 

ARPENT. See Acre. 

ARPHAXAD, in Scripture Hiflory, the third fon of 
Shem, and father of Salah, was born in the fecond year after 
the flood, A. M. 1658, and died A.M. 2096, aged 4328 
years. Gen. xi. 12. &c. He was diftinguifhed above the 
reft of his brethren, by having the patriarchal line continued 
through. him. Arphaxad is placed by fome in Arrapachitis, 
a province of Syria, towards the north part of the country ; 
but others fix him, with his family, in Chaldea, where we 
find his defcendants till the time of Abraham. Some, who 
confider as one and the fame perfon Arphaxad and Cainan, 
who is.inferted between him and Salah in the Septuagint 
verfion, fuppofe him to be the founder of the monarchy of 
China. Some Mahometan authors make Arphaxad both a 
prophet and an apoltle, and lodge the chief fovereignty over 
the nations of the world in his defcendants. 

ARPI, in Ancient Geography, a town of Italy, in Apulias 
between Luceria and Sipontum. It was anciently called 
Argos Hippium, and afterwards Argyrippa, the capital of a 
kingdom tounded by Diomedes after the fiege of Troy ; in 
the time of Livy it was large and populous, and furnifhed 
Hannibal with 3000 armed men. It is now in ruins, about 
fourteen miles weft of Manfredonia, in the province of Capi- 
tanata, and kingdom of Naples. 

ARPII, a people placed by Ptolemy in Lower Myfia. 
They inhabited the coait at the northern mouth of the Iiter, 
at the entrance of the Bofphorus. Their capital was called 
Arpis. 

ARPINAS, Joseru Casar D’, in Biography, @ mmon- 
ly called Fo/epin, a famous painter, was born at the caftle of« 
Arpinas in Naples, in 1560. After receiving fome inftruc- 
tion from his father, who was an artilt, he was fent, at the 
age of thirteen, to Rome, where he waited upon the paint- 
ers in the Vatican, ard at intervals fetched figures on the 
pilafters, which aftonifhed the other artifts. Under the pa- 
tronage of Gregory XIII. he enjoyed the means of further 
improvement, by being employed hirft in the ornaments of the 
Vatican, and afterwards in hiftory painting ; and his bold and 
free manner was much admired. At Naples he painted the 
cupola of the Chartreux ; and returning to Rome in 1560, 
he began to paint the great hall of the capitol in frefco. 
Clement VIII. ciftinguifhed him by his proteétion, and 
made him a knight of the order of Chrift; and in a journey 
to France with cardinal Aldobrandini, in 1600, he was create 
ed knight of the order of St. Michael, by Henry IV. Ar- 
pinas, notwith{tanding the honours that were conferred up- 
on him, was of a difcontented and querulous temper; and 
fell out both with Caravaggio his rival, and with Anibal 
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Carachio. He declined a duel with the former, becaufe he 
was nota knight ; and wifhing to meafure {words with the 
latter, Carachio prefented his pencil, and faid to him, “ With 
this I defy you.”? He died at Rome, at the advanced age of 
eighty years. Notwithltanding the fire and elevation which 
diltinguifhed fome of his compofitions, his colouring was 
cold, and his attitudes {tiff and forced, fo that his name now 
{carcely exilts, in the lift of great artifts. Although his 
{chool was much frequented, he feems to have left no emi- 
nent difciples. His beft performances are the pieces of 
Roman hittory in the capitol; and one of his capital works 
is his * Battle between the Romans and the Sabines.”” Ar- 

inas alfo engraved in aqua fortis. Nouv. Dict. Hitt. 

ARPINO, in Geography, a town of Italy, in the king- 
dom of Naples, and country of Lavora, ten miles north of 
Cafano. ‘This was the ancient rpinum, fituate to the left 
of the river Liris, and fouth of Sora, and famous for being 
the birth-place of C. Marius and Cicero, two citizens, wha, 
as Pompey faid in a public fpeech, each in his turn preferv- 
ed Rome from ruin. It was a city of the Samnites, which, 
upon its fubmiffion to Rome, acquired the freedom of the 
city, and was inferted into the Cornelian tribe. The terri- 
tory of Arpinum was rude and mountainous, and Cicero 
(Ad Attic. ii. 11.) applics to it Homer’s defcription of 
Ithaca, Odyiffl. ix. 
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«© Tis rough indeed, yet breeds a generous race.” 


Cicero’s family feat was about three miles from the town, 
in a fituation extremely pleafant, and well adapted to the 
nature of the climate. It was furrounded with groves and 
fhady walks, leading from the houfe to a river, called Pidbre- 
nus, which was divided into two equal ftreams, by a little 
land, covered with trees, and a portico, contrived both for 
ftudy and exercife, whither Cicero ufed to retire, when he 
had any particular work on his hands, ‘* The clearnefs and 
rapidity of the ftream, murmuring through a rocky channel; 
the fhade and verdure of its banks, planted with tall poplars; 
the remarkable coldnefs of the water; and above all, its fall- 
ing by a cafeade into the nobler river Liris, a little below 
the ifland,”” give us the idea of a moft beautiful feene, as 
Cicero himfelf has defcribed it. The houfe, Cicero fays, 
wes fmall and humble in his grandfather’s time, according 
to the ancient frugality, like the Sabine farm of old Curius; 
but his father beautined and enlarged it into a fpacious and 
handfome habitation. It is now poflefled by a convent of 
monks, and called ‘* the villa of St. Dominic.”? The villa 
of Mari. was about twelve miles diltant from Arpino ; and 
on the fpot now ftands the only convent of the aultere order 
of La Trappe in Italy. Its prefent name is ‘* Cafa Mari.” 

ARPIS. See Arpii. 

ARPONIUM, in Ancient Geography, a town of Italy, in 
Magna Grecia, which, as Diodorus Siculus informs us, was 
pillaged by the Brutians, during the war of the flaves. 

ARQUA, or Arquaro, in Geography, a village of Italy, 
in the Peduan territory, about three miles from Bataglia, 
famous for having been the refidence and burial-place of 
Petrarch. N. lat. 45° 43’. E. long. 11° 43’. There are two 
other places of this name; one in the March of Ancona, 
on the frontiers of Abruzzo, and another in the duchy of 
Milan, fituate on the Scrivia. 

ARQUE, a town of France, in the department of the 
ftraits of Calais, and chicf place of a canton in the difti& 
of St. Omer, half a league fouth-eaft of St. Omer. 

ARQUEBUSADE Water. See Aqua Vulneraria, 

ARQUEBUSS. See Harquesuss. 

ARQUENON, in Geography, a river of France, which 
pailes by Jugon, in the department of the north coafts, and 
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runs into the Englifh channel about 13 miles north of that 
town, 

ARQUES, a town of Trance, in the department of the 
Lower Seine, and chief place of a canton, in the diftri& of 
Dieppe, one league fouth-eaft of Dieppe. It is feated on a 
river of the fame name, which runs into the Englifh channel 
near Dieppe. 

Araues is alfo a town of France, in the department of the 
Aude, and chief place of a canton, in the diftri& of Limoux, 
three leagues fouth-eaft of Limoux. The place contains 488 
and the canton 5743 inhabitants; the territory includes 275 
kiliometres and 19 commaunes. 

ARRA, in Ancient Geography, now called Maara, atown 
of Afia, in Syria, which was formerly large and well-peopled, 
but is now reduced to a {mall p'ace under the government 
of Aleppo; the territory of which is very fertile in grain and 
good fruit. 

ARRA-BIDA, in Geography, a bigh mountain of Por- 
tugal, in Alentejo, on the frontiers of Algarva, forming 
part of the Sierra or mountain of Calderaon, and feeming 
to be abranch or continzation of the Spanifh chain to the 
north of Madrid, called by fome the mountains of Idubeda, 
which entérs Portugal near the town of Guarda, ard purfues 
its former courfe to the fouth-weft. It is chiefly calcareous, 
and affords beautiful marble. 

ARRACAN, Aracan, or ARRAKAN, a maritime coun- 
try of the valt peninfula which feparates the gulf of Bengal 
from the Chinefe fea, borders on the fouth-eaft province of 
Briuth India, is feparated on the ealt from the Birman em- 
pire by a range of lofty mountains called Anoupec, and 
bounded on the north by Meckley, or the country of the 
Muggaloos, the Catfay of major Rennell, on the fouth by 
the Hat lands of Pegu, and on the wett by the bay of Ben- 
gal. This country is called by the Bengal Hindoos, who 
have fettled in it, Roffaun, whence, probably, Rennell has 
derived the name Rothaun which he has given to it. The 
Mahometans fettled in Arracan call it Rovingaw; and by 
the Perfians it is denominated Rekan. The proper natives 
of the country, who ufe a dialeét of the Birmah language, 
call their country Yce-Kein; and by the people of Pegu, 
the inhabitants are named Takain. From If{lamabad, N. 
lat. 22° 20’. E. jong. 91° 55’. the coaits of Arracan and 
Pegu take a fouth-fouth-eait courfe to Cape Negrais, the 
extreme point of Pegu to the fouth-welt, in N. lat. 16° 
and E. long. 94° 27’. Pennant (Outlines of the Globe, 
vol. iii.) fays, that the kingdom of Arracan ftretches along 
the coa{t to an extent of 200 miles; others make its length 
above 500 miles, and its breadth from 20 to 200 miles. Its 
topography, however, is {till obfcure. According to Symes 
(Embafly to Ava, vol.i. p. 243, &c.), Arracan, or Yee- Kein, 
ftretches fouth-fouth-ealt from the river Naff, the boundary 
that divides it from the territories of the India company, as 
far as Cape Negrais, where the ancient Pegu empire com- 
menced. The range of lofty mountains called Anoupec- 
toumiou, or the great weftern hilly country, nearly encircles. 
it. From the quarter of Baffien and Negrais, Arracan can 
only be invaded by water, through the many rivers that 
interfe& the country adjacent to the fea. From the fide of 
Chittagong, entrance into Arracan mult be effefted by a- 
march along the fea-beach, which is interrupted by feveral- 
channels, that chiefly owe their waters to the aGtion of the 
tide. Arracan thus difplays a great {pace of coaft, very 
difproportionate to the internal extent. Cheduba and Ram-. 
ree, called by the Birmans Magou Kioun and Yamgee Kioun, 
are extenfive and highly cultivated iflands, which, with Ar- 
racan and Sandowy, form four diftin@ provinces, and com- 
prehend the whole of the Arracan empire. The ancient- 
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government of Arracan has never been fo completely con- 
quered as to acknowledge vaflalage to a foreign prince. It 
experienced, however, in the two laft centuries, the ufual 
convulfions to which all ftates, and thofe of the ealtern 
world in particular, are liable. The Moguls on the we, 
and the Peguers on the eaft, had, at different periods, carried 
their arms into the heart of the country. The Portuguefe, 
fometimes as allies, and at other times a3 open enemies, 
gained gn eftublifhment in Arracan, which decayed only with 
the general ruin of their interefts in Afia. Arracan, how- 
ever, though often exhaufted, was never wholly confumed ; it 
always rofe from its own afhes, a free and independent nation 

In 1783, Minderagee, who filled the throne of the Birman 
empire, fubdued che country, and annexed it to the con- 
quefts of his father Alompra, confilting of Pegu, and the 
coaft of Siam, as far as the port of Merghi, in N. lat. 12° 
20’. In this conqueft, the booty moft highly valued was 
an image of Gaudma, the Boodh of the Hindoos, made of 
burnifhed brafs. There were alfo. five images of Rakufs, 
the demon of the Hindoos, of the fame metal, and of gi- 
gantic itature ; thefe were accounted valuable, as they were 

rdians to the fanétuary of the idol. All the {poils taken 
at Arracan were of brafs, among which was a large gun, 
thirty feet long, two and a half in diameter at the muzzle, 
and the calibre ten inches ; it was mounted on a low truck 
carriage, fupported by fix wheels, and had feveral fhot of 
hewn ftone fitted to the calibre. The furrender of Che- 
duba, Ramree, and the Broken Ifles, followed the conqueft 
of Arracan. Many of the Mughs, or ancient inhabitants 
of Arracan, fo called from being fubjeéts of the Great 
Mogo, preferred flight to fervitude, and took refuge in the 
Dumbuck hills, on the borders of the province of Chitta- 
gong, and in the deep forefls and jungles that fkirt the 
frontier, where they formed themfelves into independent 
tribes of robbers, that have fince created infinite vexation 
to the Birmans, and to this day commit mercilefs depreda- 
tions on the perfons and property of their conquerors. 
Many fettled in the diftrifts of Dacca and Chittagong, 
under the proteétion of the Britifh flag; whilft others ac- 
cepted the oath of aliegiance, and bowed thetr necks to 
flavery, rather than abandon their country and their houfe- 
hold god, to whom the fe@aries of Budhoo are much at- 
tached. Arracan, with its dependencies; was afterwards 
conftituted a province of the Birman empire; and a May- 
woon, or viceroy, appointed to govern it. The reduétion 
of Arracan was completed in the fhort fpace of a few 
months. The country is fertile, abounding with well-wa- 
tered meadows and pafture lands ; the foil luxariant ; the 
mountains are green through the year, thouzh in winter, 
that is from Auguit to Oétober, the weather is for the molt 
part wet and ftormy ; and the contiguous iflands uncom- 
monly fruitful. The population is eftimated at between 
two and three millions. It produces great quantities of 
rice, cocoa-nuts, bananas, oranges, and many other kinds 
of excellent fruit. ‘The rice is produced in fuch abundance, 
that it might be improved by proper policy into a lucrative 
branch of commerce. The trade of Arracan has never 
been very confiderable ; it is confined to falt, bees’ .wax, 
elephants’ teeth, and rice. Articles of foreign importation 
are introduced into other parts of the Birman empire by 
way of Arracan, and carried over the mountains on the 
heads of coolies, or labourers: fuch as European broad- 
cloth, hard-ware, coarfe Bengal muflins, Coffembuzar filk 
handkerchiefs, china ware, and glafs ; cocoa-nuts are alfo 
brought from.the Nicobar iflands, and bear a very high 
price; and merchants carry down filver lace, precious 
ftones, and fome other articles, to no great amount. Pof- 
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feffion of Arracan and the adjacent iflands was a very de- 
firable acquifition to the Birmans, as it afforded proteGion 
to their boats, which, navigating in the north-weft mon- 
foon through-the channel and alo: g the coaft, make an an- 
nval voyage from Baffien, Rangoon, and Martaban, to 
Chitteg ng and Calcutta, where they difpofe of the produce 
of their countries, and in return bring back cloth and com- 
modities of India. Elephants and buffaloes are very nume- 
rous, and are ufed inftead of horfes. The fore{ts are infefted 
with tigers. The natives of Arracan do not differ from 
thofe of China and Siam, except in their colour, which is 
fomewhat blacker. They are fond of large flat foreheads, 
and, in order to cbtain them, they apply a plate of lead to 
the foreheads of their children immediately after their birth. 
They have large open noftrils, {mall {parkling eyes, and 
ears fo long that they re{t upon their fhoulders. They eat 
without difguft mice, rats, ferpents, and putrefied fifh. 
Their women are tolerably fair, and their ears equally long 
with thofe of the men. Buffon’s Nat. Hift. vol. iii. p. 81, 
See Birman Empire. 

Arracan, the capital of the above country, is feated 
moft fingularly in a valley, furrounded with vaft and craggy 
mountains ; and thefe are affifted by art, fo as to be made 
the moft fubftantial fortifications. The entrances are cut 
through the folid rock, as are alfo the gates cf the city. 
The precipitous face of the mountains ferves for walls ; 
befides which, it has a citadel and other artificial defences. 
The city is faid to be fifteen miles in circumference, and to. 
contain 160,000 inhabitants. The royal palace is very 
magnificent, and highly adorned and enriched with works 
of maffy gold. Pennant. 

Arracan is alfo the name of a river, which divides the 
above country by feveral canals, and difcharges itfelf into 
the bay of Bengal, about fifty miles below the capital. Its- 
banks are bounded by woods and plantations, that are ani- 
mated, fays Pennant, by the gambuls of the monkey tribe, 
or the gay flights of numbers of peacocks. Dr. Buchanan 
fays (Symes’s Embafly to Ava, vol. ii. p. 413.), that the 
Arracan river is not fo confiderable as has been fuppofed, 
but takes its rife in hills at no great diftance to the north, 
He adds, that the river coming from Thibet, which is fup- 
pofed to be that of Arracan, isin fa&t the Keenduem, or 
great weitern branch of the Ava river. Pennant (Outlines 
of the Globe, vol. iii.) fays, that this river is the Tocofanne 
of Ptolemy, and that it is faintly traced beyond the capital. 
A few miles below Tellakee, at the weftern foot, fays Symes . 
(Emb. to Ava, vol. i. p. 244.}, the river, till then a ftream- 
Jet that rifes in the hills, becomes navigable from the influx 
of the fea; in two tides a boat reaches the fort of Arracan. 
From the fort to the fea, the river expands into a noble* 
fheet of water, well adapted for trade and the reception of 
fhipping. 

ARRACHEE, in Heraldry, is underltood of reprefen- 
tations of plants forcibly torn up by the roots, with their 
roots hanging at them. 

In this fenfe, arrachee amousts to the fame with what is 
otherwife called eradicate, or erafed. Nifb. Her. 

ARRACIFES, Cape of, in Geograpdy, is ituated on the- 
coalt of the Cafres in Africa, about fixty leagues from the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

ARRACIFFE, a port-town of Brazil, in the captain- 
fhip of Pernambuco, elteemed the ftrongeft in Brazil. The 
port confilts of a fuburb, in which are fome large houfes, 
and repofitories for ftores: and it is built upona narrow paf- 
fage, with a caftle to defend the entrance. Neverthelefs, . 
James Lancafter, with feven Englith veflels, made himfelf 
matter of the town and caftle in 1595, and obtained immenfe 

plunder: 
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plunder : but fince that time the Portuguefe have rendered it 
almolt inaccefMfible to enemies. S. lat. 8% 20. W. long. 36° 10!. 

ARRACK, See Arac. 

ARRACOURT, in Geography, a town of France, in 
the department of the Muerte, and chief place of a canton, 
in the diftri&t of Chateau Salins, five miles fouth of Chateau 
Salins. 

ARRADEZ, a town of Africa, in the kingdom of Tu- 
nis, famous for its baths. See Ruaves. 

ARRADON, a town of France, in the department of 
Morbihan, and chief place of a canton, in the dillriét of 
Vannes, three miles fouth-welt of Vannes. 

ARRAGON, derived either by corruption from Tar- 
raconenlis, the name of the Roman province of which it 
formed a part, or from the little ftream called Arragon, 
which falls from the Pyrenées into the Ebro, is a province 
of Spain, bounded on the north by the Pyrenean moun- 
tains, on the weft by Navarre and the two Caltiles, on 
the fouth by Valencia, and on the ealt by part of Valen- 
cia and Catalonia. Its extent from north to fouth is 
about 210 miles, and in breadth about 120. The country 
is, In general, mountainous, dry and fandy, badly cul- 
tivated, and thinly peopled; but it is inteifperfed with 
delightful fertile vallies, which are well watered, and produce 
corn, wine, oil, flax, fruits of different forts, and fome faf- 
fron. Arragon breeds a great number of fheep and cattle ; 
its rivers abound with tfh, and its forefts with game. The 
mountains are faid to have formerly yielded gold, filver, and 
other metals; but they now afford, probably on account of 
the indolence of the inhabitants, little belides iron. The 
principal rivers, befides the Ebro, which traverfes the pro- 
vince from north-weft to fouth-eaft, are the Cinca, anciently 
Cinga, the Gallego, Ifuela, Xalon, and Xiloca. The me- 
tropolis is Saragoffa; aud the other chief towns are Bal- 
baftro, Jaca, Huefca, Calatayd, Daroca, and Alcanitz. 
The principal inhabitants of this country, in ancient times, 
were the Celtiberians, and they have been always deemed 
ative, hardy, enterprifing, courageous, and fond of hberty, 
but proud and pofitive, and bigotted in their religion, Mar- 
cellus, after a fhort war, taxed them at 600 talents of gold. 
When they fell under the dominion of the Goths, they 
frequently revolted, and made valiant and repeated ftruggles 
for the prefervation of their liberty. On the irruption of 
the Moors, tliefe people retired into their inacecffible moun- 
tains for the enjoyment of their freedom and independence ; 
and there they erected, for their own fecurity, a form of 
government, to which they fubmitted by common confent. 
Arragon was firft ereGed into a kingdom by Don Sancho 
the Great, king of Navarre, who died in the year 1035, in 
favour of his fon, Don Ramiro. He was fucceeded by his 
fon, Don Sancho Ramirez, who added to hisown dominions 
part of Navarre, and obtamed feveral advantages 2gainit the 
Moors of Saragoffla and Huefca; but wasat length murtally 
wounded at the fiege of the latter of thefe places, in 1cg4. 
The kingdom devolved on his fon, Don Pedro, who, after 
defeating the Moors in the plain of Alcaraz, took poffeffion 
of Huefca, A.D. 1096. He was fuccceded in the year 
1104 by his brother, Don Alonfo, who, by the difplay of 
his martial virtves, obtained the furname of ** the Warrior.”? 
Having reduced Tudela, and obtained a fignal viétory over 
the Moors, he laid ficge to Saragoffa, and compelled it to 
capitulate, after a long and obftinate defence, A. D. 1118. 
He difpoffefled the Moors of feveral other ftrong places, 
and defeated them in ieveral battles ; but in his attempt to 
reduce Fraga, the capital of a Moorifh government, he pro- 
yoked an engagement, in which he was overpowered with 
great laughter; and this defeat afleCted him fo much that 
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within eight days he died of grief. After his death the 
monarchies of Arragon and Navarre were feparated; and 
Don Ramiro, brother to the late king, alcended the throne 
of the former kingdom, Dut in 1137, after a fhort reign, 
he abdicated the government in favour of Don Raymond, 
count of Barcelona, to whom he married his daughter and 
heirefs, Petroniila. Don Raymond dying in Picdmont, in 
1162, was fuccecded by his eldetk fon, Don Alonfo, who 
enjoyed the fovereignty of Catalonia, in conjunétion with 
the realm of Arragon. Alonfo having, in 1166, confirmed 
the liberties of the clergy and nobility in an aflembly of the 
{tates at Saragoffa, foon after, viz. in 1168, collected a 
powerful army, commenced a war with the Moors, and 
drove them out of all the places which they held in that 
territory, which is now called Arragon. Alonfo clofed a 
reign, rendered iiluftrious by many military exploits, at 
Perpignan, in 1146; and the crown of Arragon devolved 
on his fon, Don Pedro IL. ; who, in 1203, paid a vifit to the 
pope at Rome, acknowledged himfelf a vaifal to the holy 
fec, and continued to pay an annual tribute of 250 double 
piftcles. His premature death, in an action with the papal 
troops before Muret, A.D. 1213, was foliowed by great 
confufion and tumult, both in Arragon and Catalonia; but 
at length his fon, Don Jayme, was proclaimed and acknow- 
ledged as his fucceffor. This prince, being threatened by 
the pope with excommunication for his vices, affumed the 
crofs, and a¢tually embarked at Barcelona for the Holy 
Land, A.D. 1268; but he was driven back by a tempeft, 
and returned to his own dominions. After a defeat by the 
rebellious Moors of Valencia, he fell fick, refigned the 
crown, took the habit of a Ciltercian monk, and penitently 
bewailing the i!l example he had given to his family and 
fubjets, expired in 1276; upon which the crown defcended 
to his fon, Don Pedro III. Pedro, having fubdued the 
Moors of Valencia, and compofed the tumults of Catalonia, 
engaged in an expedition again{t the ifle of Sicily, which 
he condu@ted with great fpirit and fuccefs, and in confe- 
quence of which he was, with univerfal applaufe, proclaimed 
king of Sicily. The pope, Martin IV. who took part with 
his competitor, Charles, excommunicated Don Pedro, and 
proceeded to give away his kingdom, asa fief of the holy 
fee, to Charles de Valois, fon of king Philip the Hardy, 
and to publith a croifade againft the depofed king of Arra- 
on. In 1284, the king of France took the crofs, and 

affembled a very large army in order to feize and fecure the 
poffeffion. During this conteft, Don Pedro died, in 1285, 
and left the crown of Arragon to his fon Don Alonfo, and 
that of Sicily to his fecond fen, Don Jayme. Alonfo, 
having entered into a treaty for the marriage of princefs 
Eleanor, daughter of Edward I. of England, was fuddenly 
taken ill during the magnificent preparations that were 
made for this purpofe at Barcclona, and died in_-1291. 
His brother, Don Jayme II. fucceeded him; and after 
having conciliated the affeGtion of his fubjeéts by many 
popular adts, he died much regretted, A. D. 1326. His 
fon and fucceflor, Alonfo 1V., purfued the condué of his 
father, and clofed his life and reign, in the year 1336, 
much beloved and lamented ; and on account of the gentle 
nefs of his adminiffration, he was furnamed ‘* The Kind.” 
His fon, Don Pedro IV. commenced his reign with all the 
anxieties of royalty; but protracted it to a very advanced 
period, and died ia the year 1386, with the chara¢ier of 
having been in many refpeéis the wifeft, and in many 
more the worft king that ever fat upon the throne; and of 
having been better obeyed, and much leis beloved, than any 
of his predeceffors. He was fucceeded by his fon, Dona 
Juan, whofe death, in 1395, occafioned great conlnion 
the 
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the kingdom of Arragon. After the death of his fuc- 
ceflor, Don Martin, duke of Montalban, there occurred 
an interregnum, occafioned by difputes about the fuccel- 
fion of the crown. The titles of feveral claimants were ex- 
amined by nine judges appointed for this purpole ; and at 
length the majority determined in favour of Don Ferdinand 
of Caitile, who was the fon of Donna Leonora, the eldett 
filter of the two laft kings; and the relt alfo acquiefced. 
Accordingly, he was proclaimed king, A.D. 1412, and in 
1413 folemnly crowned at Saragofla. At his death, in 
1410, he was fueceeded by his fon. Don Alonfo V., who, 
in 1443, became fole and abfolute matter of the kingdom of 
Naples ; and was afterwards efteemed the great arbiter of 
peace and war through all Italy. He died in 1468, re- 
fpected as the greatelt prince that ever fat upon the throne 
of Arragon (Sce Atpnonso V.). Don Juan II. fucceeded 
to his hereditary dominions; and after a reign of 21 years, 
Arragoa, with its dependent dominions, was united to the 
crown of Castite, A.D. 1479, under his fon Don Fer- 
dinand, who confirmed the Jaws and privileges of the king- 
dom of Arragon, in Saragoffa, Barcelona, and Valencia. 
Mod. Un. Hit. vol. xvii. p. 83—268.! 

ARRAGONITE, in Mineralogy, Arragon fpar, Kirwan. 
Arragonit, Werner. The colour of this mineral is either 
greyilh, or greenifh white, or pale mountain green ; in the 
center it is often of a violet blue, or brownifh red. It oc- 
curs only crylta lized; and its varieties may be referred to 
the following forms. 

{, A perfect equiangular, fix-fided prifm (Arragonite 
prifmatique of Hany). 

2. A fix-fided prifm, two cppofite faces of which ave the 
largeft, and correfpond with the two fides of a dihedral 
fummit that terminates the prifm (Arragonite cuneolaire of 
Hary). 

3. A rounded mafs, deeply ftriated (Arragonite cylin- 


-droide of Hauy). 


The crystals are fmall, or of moderate fize, often grouped 
in croffes; their facesare very rarely even and {mooth, being 
generally ftriated longitudinally, and fometimes concave. 

The Juftre is vitreous, and varies from little fhining to 
very brilliant. 

The fraéture is lamellar, but often fo indeterminate as to 
pafs*into the imperfect conchoidal. The infide of the 
cryftals often prefents diitinét, minute, wedge-fhaped con- 
eretions, which give that fibrous appearance by which this 
mineral is charaéterifed. 

It is almoft femi-tranfparent, and poflk ffes a double refrac- 
tion like calcareous {par ; is coufiderably hard, brittle, eafily 
broken: f{p. gr. 2. g4. 

Arragonite is entirely foluble with effervefcence in nitrous 
or muriatic acid. Before the blowpipe, it {plits and crackles, 
and at length is calcined like calcareous {par; when pulve- 
rized and !prinkled on a hot coal, it gives out a reddifh 
phofphorefcent light. 

This mineral was named by the celebrated Werner, be- 
caufe it was firft difcovered in Spain, on the borders of 
Arragon and Valencia, where it is imbedded in lamellar and 
fibrous gypfum; it has fince been found in the Pyrenées, 
and at Leogang in the country of Salzburg, in a fhattery, 
argillaceous rock, or in quartz, accompanied by calcareous 
fpar and pyrites. 

The cryftals belonging to the firft variety, prefent occa- 
fionally a fingular kind of compofition, being found to con- 
tain internally a fecond prifm, the axis of which crofles that 
of the former nearly at right angles, and is engaged in its 
very fubftance in fuch a manner as to produce no alteration 
in its external figure. This arrangement appears in the 
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fraGture of the cryftal, at the croflings of the ftrie; or ia 
a kind of mofaic, reprefenting four triangles united round a 
common point, upon making a vertical {e€tion of the whole 
prifm; of thefe triangles, two oppofite ones are nearly 
colourlefs, and the other two are violet. 

The repeated analyfes of Klaproth, Vauquelin, and 
Thenard, have difcovered nothing in the arragonite but 
lime and carbonic acid, in the fame proportions as cal- 
careous fpar; yet the cryftalline {truéture of thefe two 
fubftances is wholly diffimilar. The primitive form of 
calcareous fpar is a rhomboid; the arragonite is divifible 
only in two directions ; the inclination alfo of the joints in 
the latter is about 116°, but in the former only 104°? 28/5; a 
circumltance worthy of fpecial attention, as it is the 
only inftance known in which the geometrical and chemical 
analyfes of chryftallized bodies are at variance. Mineralogie 
de Brochant, v.i. p. 576. Hauy Traité, &c. v. iv. p. 337. 

ARRAL, in Geography, a town of Japan, in the province 
of 'Tootomi or Jenfija. 

ARRAIATIO feditum, the ranging or arraying of foot- 
foldiers. 

ARRAIGN, or Ararcn, in Law, fignifies to fet a 
thing in order, or in its place. 

It is derived from the French arraifoner, i. €. “ad rationem 
ponere, to call a mzn to anfwer in form of law ;” which 
comes from the barbarous Latin adrationare, i. e. placitare. 
—In which fenfe, to arraign a criminal, is ponere eum ad 
rationem. Thus he is faid to arraign a writ of novel diffeifin, 
who prepares and fits it for trial before the juflices of the 
circuit. To arraign the aflize, 1s to-caufe the demandant to 
be called to make the plaint, and to fet the caufe in fuch 
order as the tenant may be forced to anfwer to it. A pri- 
foner is alfo faid to be arraigned, when he is indi€ted, and 
called to the bar of the court, to anfwer the matter charged 
upon him in the indiétment. 

But no man is properly arraigned, except at the fuit of the 
king. upon an indi€tment found againft him, or. other record, 
wherewith he is to be charged: and this arraignment re- 
quires, that the prifoner appears to be tried, and holds up 
his hand at the bar, for the. certainty of the perfon, and 
makes a fufficient plea to the indi€tmenr. 1 Init. 262, 263. 
The prifoner is to hold up his hand only in treafon and fe- 
lony ; but this is only a ceremony: if he own that he is the 
perfon, it is fufficient without it. 

It was laid down in the ancient books, that the prifoner, 
though under an indiétment of the highelt nature, mutt be 
brought to the bar without irons, or any manner of fhackies 
or bonds; unlefs there be an evident danger of an ‘efeape, 
and then he may be fecured with irons. But in Layer’s 
cafe, A D. 1722, a difference was taken between the time 
of arraignment, and the time of trial ; and accordingly, the 
prifoner ftood at the bar in chains during the time of ar- 
raignment. Prifoners are now generally tried in their irons, 
becaufe taking them off is ufually attended with great pain 
and trouble. When the prifoner is at the bar, and confefles 
that he is the perfon named, the indictment is to be read 
to him diftinGly in the Englifh tongue, that he may fully 
underftand his charge. After which it is to be dernanded 
of him, whether he be guilty of the crime, of which he ftands 
indifted, or not guilty. By the old common law, the 
acceflory could not be arraigned, till the principal was at- 
tainted, unlefs he chofe it, and waived the benefit of the 
law ; in which cafe, principal and acceffory might, and may 
{till, be arraigned, and plead, and alfo be tried together. 
But if the principal had never been indi¢ted at all, had flood 
mute, had challenged above 35 jurors peremptorily, had 
claimed the benefit. of clergy, had obtained a ee 
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had died before attainder, the acceffory, in any of thefe 
cafes, could not be-arraigned ; for non comlitit,’? whether 
any felony was committed or not till the principal was 
attainted ; and it might fo happen, that the acceffory fhould 
be convicted one day, and the principal acquitted the next, 
which would be abfurd. The law {ill continues, that the 
acceflory fhall not be tried, fo long as the principal remains 
to be tried hereafter. But by flat.1 Ann. c. 9. 1f the prin- 
cipal be once convicted, and before attainder, 1. ¢. before he 
receives judgment of death or outlawry, he is delivered by 
pardon, the benefit of clergy, or otherwife, or if the prin- 
cipal ftands mute, or challenzes peremptorily above the 
legal number of jurors, fo as never to be convicted at all ; 
in any of thefe cafes, in which no fubfequent trial can be 
had of the prizcipal, the acceflory may be proceeded againit 
as if the principsl feloa had been attainted ; for there 1s no 
danger of future contradiGtion. And upon the trial of the 
acceflory, as well after as befere the conviction of the prin- 
cipal, it feems to be the better opinion, and founded on the 
true fpiit of juftice (Totter, 365), that the acceflory is at 
liberty (if he can) to controvert the guilt of “Vis fuppofed 
principal, and to prove him innocent of the charge, as weil 
in point of fact, as in point of law. 

When a criminal ts arraigned, he either flands mute, or 
confeffes the fact; which circumttances may be called *¢in- 
cidents” to the arraignment ; or elfe he pleads to the indict- 
ment. For the jaw, as it formerly ext{ted, and now fubfitts 
with regard to ftanding mute, fee Mute. Upon the pri- 
foner’s fimple and plain confe/ion of the indittment, the court 
hath nothing to do but to award judgment ; but it is ufually 
very backward in receiving and recording fuch confeflion, 
out of tendernefs to the life of the fubjeét; and will generally 
advife the prifoner to retraé it, and plead to the indi€tment. 
For another fpecies of confeffion, fee AprroveMENT. 
For the plea of the prifoner, or defenfive.matter alleged by 
him on his arraignment, if he docs not confefs, or ftand 
mute, fee Prea. For the folemnity of the arraignment, 
and trial of a prifoner, fee Dalt.c. 185. p. 515. An at- 


tainder of high treafon has been reverfed for the omiffien of ° 


an arraignment. In an aéticn of flander, for calling one 
thief, the defendant juttifies that the plaintiff ito'e goods, 
and ifue is taken thereon; if it be found for the defendant, 
in B. R. and for felony in the fame county where the court 
fits, or before juices of affize, &c. he fhall be forthwith ar- 
raigned upon tits verdict of 12 men as on an inditiment. 
2 Hale’s Hit. PLC. rer. 

AR-RAKIN, in Geography, a fmall town of Afia, in 
Avabia Pctrea, in the diilritt of Al-Bkaa, probably the 
antient Petra, the capital of a country called Scla in the 
‘bible, and Adriana by the emperor Adrian. Mort of the 
houfes are cut ina rcck, whence the name, razin denoting 
to cut, aud ar a town. 

ARRAN, a province of Perfia, Situated between Georgia, 
Aiderbeitzan, and Shirwan, and furrounded by mountains. 

ARRAN, Or Arr-inn, i. e. the ifland of mountains, one 
of the Scottifh iflends, fituated in the Firth of Clyde, 

_ between the main land of Airfhire and the coaft of Kin- 
tyre, and forming part of the county of Bute. ‘This ifland 
is about twenty-three miles long and nine broad, and con- 
tains about 7oco inhabitants, who chicfly occupy the parts 
near the coalts: the intericr mountainous part being for 
the greateit part uninhabited. The chief place is the vil- 
Jace of Ranza; and the parifhes are two, viz. Kilbride and 
Killmore. The principal mountains are Goatfell, Goat field, 
Gaoilbheinn, or the mountain of the winds, nearly 3000 feet 
high, compofed of immenfe piles of moorftone, cloathed with 
lichens and mofles, and inhabited by eagles and ptarmigans ; 
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Bein-bharrin, or the fharp-pointed ; Ceum-na-Caillich, or the 
flep of the Carline or old hag; and Grianan-Athol, in- 
ferior to none in ruggednefs. ‘The lakes are loch Jorfa, 
where falmon come to fpawn; loch Tana; loch Na-Jura, 
on the top of a high hill; loch Machrai and loch Knoe-a- 
charbai, abounding with large eels. ‘The chief rivers are 
Abhan-mhor, Moina-mhor, Slondrai-machrei, and Jorfa, of 
which the two laft are remarkable for abundance of falmon. 
From the mineralogy of thisifland, publifhed by Mr. Jamefon 
in 1798, Svo., it appears to be a mountainous region; the 
fouthern parts, however, prefent low and cultivated grounds: 
the bafe is chiefly fand-{tone and granite, the former traverf- 
ed by veins of bafait. Near Lamlafh, and alfo near to 
Brodic wood, there is an extenfive vein of pitchftone, of a 
greenifh colour, and the black alfo occurs. There is alfo 
granitine, compofed of quartz, felfpar, and hornblende; 
micaceous f{chiftus likewife abounds: but there is little 
coal. The bays of this ifland are thofe of Lamlath, Brodic, 
and Ranza, where fhips of any burthen may fafely ride in 
all weathers; and it is furrounded with fitheries of various 
denominations. The climate is fevere; neverthelefs in 
fummer the air is falubrious, and many invalids refort hither 
on that account, and for the purpofe of drinking the whey 
of goats’ milk. The men are flrong, tall, and well made ; 
they fpeak the Erfe language; but have laid afide the 
ancient habit. Their diet confilts chiefly of potatoes and 
meal, witk an occafional addition, in winter, of the dried 
ficth of fheep or goats. Their farms are leafed for nine- 
teen years; and each farm is commonly poffefled by a num- 
ber of fmail tenants, who are jointly and feverally bound 
fot payment of the rent. ‘The arable land is portioned out 
by lot, and to each portion or ridge the occupier annexes 
his mark ; and this f{pecies of farm is called “ ran-rig,”’ i. e.. 
ridge. All the tenants joinin ploughing. The pafture and 
moor-land annexed to each farm are common to all the 
occupiers. All the farms are open, and inclofures are un- 
known. The produce of the ifland is chiefly oats and 
barley ; its live ftock milch-cows and other cattle, horfes, 
fheep, and goats. Hogs have been lately introduced. The 
herring-filhery is bemeficial. The exports are black cattle, 
horfes, and barley, herring nets, and thread formed of the 
flax that is fown here. The women manufa@ure the wocl 
for the cloathing of their families, drefs and fpin the flax, 
fet the potatoes, make butrer, fome of which is exported, 
and chtefe for their own ufe. ‘The inhabitants are fober, 
religious, and indaftrions ; in fammer they prepare peat for 
fuel; before and after harvelt, they are employed in the 
herrigg Ghery 3 during winter the men make herring nets, 
and the women {pin their nen and woollen yarn. In fpring 
they tll their greund; and in autumn they coilect and burn 
fern for making kelp. Among the quadrupeds of this 
ifland, fuch as otters, wild cats, fhrew mice, rabbits, and bats, 
ftags, which were formerly numerous, are now reduced to few; 
and among the feveral fpecics of birds, fuch as eagles, hocd- 
ed crows, wild pigeons, black game, grous, ptarmigans, 
ftares, daws, green plovers and curlews, are partridges, 
which now inhabit the ifland, and prove the advancement of 
agriculture. The government of the ifland is the fame with 
that of the county of Bute; and befides, juftice is adminiftered 
at the baron’s baily court, who may fine as high as 20s, decide 
in matters of property not exceeding gos. imprifon for a 
month, and put delinquents in the ftocks for three hours, 
but only inthe day-time. From the immenfe cairns, monu- 
mental ftones, aud many relies of Druidifm, this ifland mult 
have been very confiderable in ancient times. Little is 
known concerning this ifland, till the time of Magnus, the 
Barefooted, the Norwegian viGtor, who probably included 
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Arran in his conquefts of Kintyre. Acho, one of his fuc- 
ceflors, laid claim to it 1263, together with Bute and the 
Cuomrays, and having fubdued the firft, was defeated in a 
bloody engagement at the village of Largs, facing the ifland 
of Bute, and obliged, after the lofs of 16,000 men, to give up 
his couquelts. Arran was the property of the clan. Ro- 
bert Bruce, with feveral of his followers, found an afylum 
here in their diftrefs. About the year 1334, this ifland feems 
to have formed part of the ettate of Robert Stewart, after- 
wards Robert II. In 1456, it was ravaged by Donald, 
earl of Rofs, and lord of the ifles.- It was ftill the property 
of James IJ. and was given by his fecceffor James ITT. asa 
portion to his fifter, who mairied Thomas lord Boyd, 
created earl of Arran. On the difgrace of that family, 
the countefs was divorced; and both the lady and ifland 
were beftowed on’ fir James Hamilton, in whofe family, 
with the exception of a few farms. it now continues. Pen- 
nant’s Journey through Scotland, vol. ii. 172. 184. 

Arran, or Arrin, the name of two clufters of iflands near 
the weft coaft of Ireland, the largelt of each of which is 
called Arranmore, i. e. the great Arran. The north ifles 
of Arran are near Donegal, in W. long. 8° 25’. N. lat. 55°. 
and in one of them a town called Rutland has been built 
for the herring fifhery. The fouth ifles are on the coaft of 
Galway, between W. long. 9° 30’, and g° 44’. N. lat. 
between 53° 1’, and 53° 7’ 30”. They are three in number, 
and fhelter the entrance of Galway bay. They are very 
fruitful, and produce a {mall kind of oats without any hufk. 
They are alfo remarkable for the ftouteft calves in the 
county. Mr. Young mentions that they are fet for 2o0ol. 

erann. In Arranmore feveral Irifh faints were buried, 
and it is ftill held in veneration by the neighbouring peafan- 
try. In this ifland alfo, on a high cliff over the fea, is 
Dun Aengus, a circle of monftrous ftones without cement, 
capable of containing 200 cows. This is f{uppofed to have 
been one of the Mandrz or inclofures of monaftic buildings, 
common in the feventh and eighth centuries. Dr. Beaufort’s 
Memoir. Young’s Colle@. Ledwiche’s Antiquities of Ireland. 

ARRANGEMENT, or Rancemenr, the difpofition 
of the parts of a whole, in a certain order. The modern 
philofophy fhews us, that the diverlity of coleurs of bodies 
depends entirely on the fituation and arrangement of the 
parts, which reflect the light differently ; the civerfity of 
taites and {mcils on the different arrangement of the pores, 
which render then differently fenfible; and the general 
diverfity of bodies on the different arrangement of their 
parts. The happy arrangement of words makes one of the 
greatelt beanties of difcourfe. 

ARRANGEMENTS, Philofophical, a title given by the 
ingenious J. Harris, efq. to an excellent commentary on 
the Categories of Ariftotle : it is juft as happy a fimplifica- 
tion of Logic, as his Hermes is of Grammar. Both thefe 
valuable books, fo well calculated to convey fenfible and 
precife nations of logic and grammar, might be very ufe- 
fully and compendionfly exhibited in the forms of a logical 
and grammatical tree, after the manner of genealogical tables. 


ARRAPACHITIS, in Ancient Geography, the moft. 


northern province of Affyria, according to the diftribution 
of Ptolemy. It was watered by the Gyndas. ‘The towns 
are unknown, 

ARRAS, in Geography, a city of France, and capital 
of the department of the {traits of Calais, fituate on the 
Scarp; before the revolution, the metropolis of the pro- 
vince of Artois. It was taken by the French king Louis 
XIII.; and annexed to France, in 1640, by the peace of the 
Pyrenées, Being feated on a mountain, it is furrounded 
by quarries, which fupply ftone for building. It is divided 
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by a ftrong wall, a large foffe, and the brook Chinchron, 
into two parts, called the townand the city, each of which 
is well fortified. It has four gates, and a ftrong citadel 
with five baflions. The great fquare, in which is kept 
the principal market, is full of fine buildings, furrounded 
with piazzas. The leffer market contains the town-houfe, 
the tower of which is covered with a crown, with a brazen 
lion on the top ferving for a vane; in the middle of this 
market is the chapel of the Holy Candie, reported to have 
been brought by the Virgin Mary above 600 years ago for 
cure of the difeafed inhabitants, and kept in a filver fhrine. 
The cathedral church of Notre Dame is a large Gothic 
building, with a high tower, in which is a fine clock, em- 
bellifhed with fmall figures {n bronze, reprefenting the 
paflion of Jefus Chrift. In this church isa filver thrine, 
enriched with pearls and diamonds, and containing a fort c £ 
wool called manna, which, report fays, fell from heaven 
1400 years ago in time of drought, and which was carried 
in proceffion when rain was wanted. The greateft ornament 
of Arras is the church of St. Vedaft, with a fine fteeple, a 
pulpit of brafs in the form of a tree, f{upported by two bears 
of the fame metal. The chimes play a great variety of 
tunes. There are elevén parifh churches. The tapettry, 
called Arras hangings, derives its denomination from this 
city. The place contains 19,364, and the canton 29,613 in- 
habitants : the terrritory comprehends 70 kiliometres and 13 
communes. N, lat. 50° 17’. E. long. 2° 56’. 

ARRATS, a river of France, which runs into the Ga- 
ronne, about two miles north-weft of Auvillard, in the 
department of the Lot and Garonne. 

ARRAY, in Law, the ranking or ordering a jury or in- 
queft of men impannelled on any caufe. The word may be 


_ derived either from the obfolete French, array, order; or 


from raye, a line, flroke, &c. Hence, to array a pannel, 
ann. 3 Hen. V. is to fet forth the men impannelled one by 
another. By the ftatute, every array in afiife ought to be 
made four days before. For challenges to the array, fee 
CHALLENGE. 

Array, in Military Language. See Bartve. 

ARRAYAL pe Porare, in Geography, a town in Bra- 
zil, Gtuate on’ the weft fide of Para river, below the junétion 
of its two great branches. 

ARRAYERS, or Arrayers, Anrarrores, in Mil- 
tary Language, is wed in fome ancient itatutes, for certain 
provincial officers, whofe duty it was, not only to infpect 
the foldiers, aud fee that they were able-bodied and fit for 
fervice ; but alfo that they were properly armed, accoutred, 
and otherwife appointed according to the {tation and nature 
of their fervice. They were likewife to arrange both the, 
cavalry and the infantry into their proper bodies, equivalent 
to the prefent divilions of troops, fquadrons, companies, and 
battalions. In fome reigns, commiflioners were appointed 
for this purpofe; and the form of the commiflion of array 
was fettled in parliament in the 5 Henry IV. 

About the reign of king Henry VIII. or his children, 
lieutenants began to be introduced, as flanding reprefenta- 
tives of the crown, to keep the counties in military order ; 
for we find them mentioned as known officers in the flatute 
4&5 Ph. & M. c. 3., though they had not then been 
long in ufe; for Camden {peaks of them in the time of 
queen Elizabeth, as extraordinary magiltrates conftiruted 
only in times of difficulty and danger. But the introduc- 
tion of thefe commiffions of lieutenancy, which contained, 
in fubitance, the fame powers as the old commiflions of 
array, caufed the latter to fallinto difufe. In this ftate 
things continued, till the repeal cf the ftatutes of armour 
in the reign of king James I. flat. 1 Jac. Ic, 2. 21 Jac. I. 
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c. 28. After this period, viz. in 1642, king Charles I. op- 
pofed his commiffions of array to the ordinance of parliament 
concerning the militia, and thus brought on the agitation 
of the queilion which became at length the immediate caufe 
of the fatal rupture between the king and his parliament. 

ARRAYOLOS, in Geography, a {mall town of Portu- 
gal, in Alentejo; fituate upon the declivity of a mountain, 
and containing about 2000 inhabitants, a large monattery 
belonging to the canons of St. John the Evangelilt, and a 
monaftery of Francifeans. It lies north of Evora, fouth- 
eaft of Montemor, and 6 leagues frown Eftremoz, in which 
diftance a fingle village is not feen. The foil is fometimes 
granite in maffes, aud fometimes flaty granite. In the 
vicinity are traéts over-grown with broom; but within a 
league of Arrayolos the lands are cultivated. 

ARREARS, Arrearaces, Arreracium, or Ar- 
RIERAGIUM, the remains of an account, or a fum of money 
remaining in the hands of an accomptant. The word is 
derived from the French arrerages, which is formed from 
arrierc, behind. 

Arrears is alfo ufed more generally for a remainder of 
rents or monies unpaid at the due time; whether they be 
rents of a manor, or any thing referved: called alfo, in 
fome writers, arrieragium jirmarum. 

Arrears, in Military Language, denote the difference 
between the full pay and fubfiltence of each officer, directed 
to be paid once a year by the agent. hele arrears were 
abolifhed in 1797. See Pay. 

ARREAU, in Geography, a town of France, in the 
department of the Higher Pyrenées, and chicf place of a 
canton in the diftrit of Begneres, 13 miles fouth-calt of 
Bagreres, and 23 fouth-fouth-eaft of Tarbes. The place 
contains 980 and the canton 5979 inhabitants: the territory 
includes 175 kiliometres and 19 communes. 

ARRENS, a town of France, in the department of the 
Higher, Pyrenées and chief place of a canton in the diflri@ 
of Argellez, cn the Garonne, 8 miles fouth-weft of Argellez. 

ARRENTATION, in the Fore# Law, the licenfing 
an owner of lands in the foreft, to inclofe them with a low 
hedge, and {mall ditch, in confideration of a yearly rent. 
Saving the arrentations, denotes a power referved to give 
fuch licences for yearly rent. 

ARREST, in Common Law, the apprehending or re- 
ftraining of one’s perfon, in execution of the command of 
fome court of record, or officer of juitice. 

The word arrz? is French, and is ufed in that language 
for a decree or determination of a caufe debated to and 
fro: in which fenfe it feems derived from ag:sov,  placitum, 
the pleafure of the court. 

Hence when a perfon is legally ftopped, apprehended, 
and reftrained of his liberty, for debt, &c. he ts faid to 
be arrefled, or put under an arreft ; which is the beginning 
of imprifonment. 

Arrefts are either in civil or in criminal cafes. 

r. An arreft in a civil caufe, is defined to be the ap- 
prehending or reftraining one’s perfon by precefs in execu- 
tion of the command of fome court or officer of juftice. 
Wood’s Juft. 575. This arreft_ muft be corporal feiling or 
touching the defendant’s body ; after which the bailiff may 
juttify breaking open the houfe in which he is, to take him; 
otherwile he has no fuch power, but mutt watch his opportu- 
nity to arrreft him, For every man’s houfe is confidered by the 
law as his caftle of defence and afylum, in which he fhould 
fuffer no violation. This principle is carried {o far in the 
civil law, that for the moft part, not fo much as a common 
citation or fummons, much lefs an arreft, can be executed 
upon a man within his own wails. But doors may be 
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broke open in purfuit of one arrefted ; otherwife, a&tion of 
trefpafs, &c. lies for breaking open a houfe to make arreft 
in a civil a@tion. But if it appears a bailiff found an outer 
door, Ke. open, he may open the inner door to make an 
arrelt. Comb. 327. The court of King’s Bench has 
determined, in the cafe of Lee v. Gen, Ganfel, that the 
chamber door of a lodger is not to be confidered as his 
outer door; but that the itreet door being open, the officers 
had a right to force open the chamber door, the defendant 
being in the room and refufing to open it. Cowp. 1. Peers 
of the realm, peerefles by birth, peers of Scotland, a peerefs 
by marriage, not afterwards having intermarried with a com- 
moner, members of parliament, and corporations, are pti- 
vileged from arrelts, and of courfe from outlawries. And 
againit them the procefs to enforce an appearance mult be 
by fummons, and diitrefs infinite, inftead of a capias. Alfo 
clerks, attornies, and all other perfons attending courts of 
jultice (for attornies, being officers of the court, are always 
fuppofed to be there attending), are not liable to be arrelt- 
ed by the ordinary procefs of the court, but mutt be fued by 
bill (ufually called a ill of privilege), as being perfonally 
prefentin court. Clergymen, performing divine fervice, and 
not merely ftaying in the church with a fraudulent defign, 
are for the time privileged from arrefts, by ttat. 50 Edw. IIL. 
ce. 5. and x Ric. 11. c. 16.; as likewife members of convo- 
cation aétually attending thereon, by ftat. 8 Hen. VI. ¢. 1.5 
and alfo ambafladors, or the domeftic fervants of an am- 
baffador, ‘really and Jona fide in that capacity.’? Suitors, 
witneffes, and other perfons, neceffarily attending any courts 
of record upon bufinefs, are not to be arrelted during their 
actual attendance, which includes their neceflary coming and 
returning, A bankrupt coming to furrender, or within 42 
days after his furrender (5 Geo. II. c. 30. § 5. Cowp. 156.): 
witnefles properly fummoned before commiffioners of bank- 
rupt, or other commiflioners under the great feal (1 Atk. 
54+); but not creditors coming to prove their debts 
(4 Term Rep. 377.); heirs, executors, or adminiftrators 
(R. M. 1654.), except on perfonal contra&ts by themfelves 
(1 T. Rep. 716.), or in cafes of deva/lavit (1 Salk. 98.), 
are exempted from arrefts. By ftat. 31 Geo. II. c. 10. no 
feaman aboard his majefty’s thips can be arrefted for any 
debt, unlefs the fame be {worn to amount to at leaft 20/. 5 
but by the anaual mutiny aéts, a foldier may be arrefted for 
a debt which extends to half that value, bat not to a lefs 
amount. In an a&tion againft hufband and wife, the huf- 
band alone is liable to be arrefted, and fhall not be dif- 
charged till he have prt in bail for himfelf and his wife 
(1 Vent. 49. 1 Mod. 8.) ; and if fhe is arrefted, fhe fhall 
be difcharged on common bail (1 Term Rep. 486. 1 Salk. 
115.). No arreft can be made in the king’s prefence, nor 
within the verge of his royal palace, extending by ftat. 
28 Hen. VIII. c. 12. from Cnaring-crofs to Weitminkter 
Hall, or within 200 feet from the gate of any of the 
palaces and houfes of the king, or any other houfe where 
the royal perfon fhall abide; nor in any place where the king’s 
juftices are actually fitting. The king hath moreover a 
{pecial prerogative (which indeed is very feldom executed) 
that he may, by his writ of proeétion, privilege a defend- 
ant from all perfonal, and many real, fuits for one year at 
atime, and no longer; in refpect of his being engaged in 
his fervice outof the realm. And the king alfo, by the 
common law, might take his creditor into his proteétion, 


fo that no one might fue or arreft him till the king’s debt 


were paid (F. N. B. 28. Co. Litt. 131.); but by that. 
25 Edw. IIT. ft. 5. c. 19. notwithftanding fuch prote&tion, 
another creditor may proceed to judgment againft him» 
with a ftay of execution, till the king’s debt be paid 5 
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unlefs fuch creditor will undertake for the king’s debt, 
and then he fhall have execution for both. An arveft in 
the night, as well as the day, is lawful. 9 Rep. 66. And 
laftly, by ftat. 29 Car. IZ. c. 7. no arreft can be made, nor 
procefs ferved, upon a Sunday, except for treafon, felony, 
or breach of the peace. But a perfon may be retaken on 
a Sunday, when arrefted the day before, Mod. Caf. 231.5 
or, when he goes at large out of the rules of the King’s 
Bench or Fleet prifon, &c. 5 Ann. c.g. By 12 Geo, I. 
c. 29. and 5 Geo. II. c. 27. both made perpetual by 
21 Geo. II. c. 3. no perfon can be arrefted, or held to 
bail, on a writ fued out of the fuperior courts, unlefs the 
caufe of aétion be 10/. or upwards. And by 19 Geo. ILI. 
¢. 70. no perfon can be arrefted or held to bail upon pro- 
cefs out of any inferior court, for lefs than 10/., but pro- 
eeedings are to be had in inferior courts according to the 
direGtions of 12 Geo. I. c. 29. extended by 19 Geo. IIL. 
to debts under 1o/. It is now fettled, both in K. B. and 
C. P. that a defendant may be arrefted in an action ona 
judgment for 10/. for damages and cofts, though the origi- 
nal-debt alone were under so/. 4'Term Rep. 570. on the 
authority of 2 Blackit. Rep. 1274. 

When a perfon is apprehended for debt, &c. he is faid 
to be arrefted ; and writs exprefs arreft by two feveral words, 
eapias and attachias, to take and catch hold of a man; for 
an officer muft a€tually lay hold of a perfon, befides faying 
that he arrefts him, or it will be no lawful arreft, 1 Lill. 
Abr. 96. If a bailiff be kept off from making an arrett, 
he fhall have an aétion of affault ; and where the perfon 
arrefted, refifts or affaults the bailiff, he may juftify beating 
of him. If a bailiff touches a man, which is an arreft, and 
he makes his efcape, it is a-refcous, and attachment may 
be had againt him. If a bailiff Jays hold of one by the 
hand held ont at a window, this is fuch a taking of him as 
will juftify his breaking open of the houfe to carry him away. 

2. An arreft in a criminal caufe is the apprehending or 
reftraining one’s perfon, in order to be forthcoming to anfwer 
an alleged or fufpe&ted crime. To this arreft all perfons 
whatfoever are, without diftin@ion, equally liable, and 
doors may be broken to arreft the offender ; but no man is 
to be arrefted, unlefs charged with fuch a crime zs will at 
leaf jultify holding him to bail, when taken. There is 
this difference between civil and criminal cafes; that none 
fhall be arrefted for debt, trefpafs, &c. or other caufe of ac- 
tion, but by virtue of a precept or commandment out of fome 
court ; but for treafon, felony, or breach of the peace, any 
man may arreft without warrant or precept. Terms de Ley, 
54. But the king cannot command any one »y word of mouth 
to be arreited; for he muft do it by writ, or order of his 
courts, according to law: nor may the king arreit any man 
for fufpicion of treafon or felony, as his fubjeéts may, be- 
caufe, if he doth wrong, the party cannot have an action 
againft bim. 2 Init. 186. In general, an arreft may be 
made four ways; viz. by Warranr; by officers without 
warrant, as by a Justice of the peace, the SHERIFF, the 
Coroner, the Constasie, and WatcuMeEn; by a pri- 
vate perfon alfo without warrant ; and by an Hue and Cry. 
Axrrefts by private perfons are in fome cafes commanded ; fo 
that any perfon who is prefent when any felony is com- 
mitted, is bound by the law to arreft the felon, on pain of 
fine and imprifonment, if he efcapes through the negligence 
of the by-tlanders. 
juftify breaking open doors upon following fuch felon ; and 
vf they kill him, provided he cannot be otherwife taken, it 
is juflifiable ; though, if they are killed in endeavouring to 
make fuch arreft, it is murder. 2 Hal. P.C.77- Upon 
probable fufpicion alfo a private perfon may arreft the felon, 


2 Hawk. P. C. 74. And they may ~ 
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or other perfon fo fufpeéted. 30 Geo, II. c. 24. But he 
cannot juttify breaking open doors to do it; and if either 
party kill the otherin the attempt, it is merely man-flaughter, 
2 Hal. P. C. 82, 83. Every private perfon is bound to affit 
an officer, requiring him to apprehend a felon. In order to 
encourage the apprehending of certain felons, rewards and 
immunities are beftowed on fuch as bring them to juflice, by 
feveral a¢ts of parliament. By 4 & 5 W. & M.c.8. per- 
fons who apprehend a highwayman, and profecute him to 
conviction, fhali receive a reward of fifty pounds from 
the public, to be paid them, or if they be killed, to their 
executors, by the fheriff of the county; to which is added 
by § Geo. IL. c, 16. ten pounds, to be paid by the hundred 
indemnified by fuch taking. By 6 & 7 W. III. c. 17. and 
15 Geo, II. c. 18. perfons apprehending and conviéting any 
offenders againit thofe {tatutes ref{pecting the coinage, fhall, 
if the offence be treafon or felony, receive a reward of qo. 
or 1o/. if the offence amount only to.counterfeiting the cop- 
per coin. By 10 & 41 W. ILI. c.23. any perfon appre- 
hending and profecuting to conviction a felon guilty of 
burglary, houle-breaking, horfe-{tealing, or private larceny 
to the value of 5s. from any fhop, warehoufe, coach- 
houfe, or ftable, fhall be excufed from ail parifh offices. 
By 5 Ann. c. 31. any perfon fo apprehending and profecut- 
ing a burglar, or felonious houfe-breaker, or, if killed in 
the attempt, his executors fhall be entitled to a reward of 
40/1. By 6 Geo. I. c, 23. perfons apprehending and pro- 
fecuting to conviétion any one taking reward for helping 
others to ftolen goods, fhall be entitled to 40/, By 14 Geo. 
Il. c. 16. explained by 15 Geo. Il. c, 34. any perfon ap- 
prehending and profecuting to conviction fuch as fteal, or 
kill with intent to teal, any fheep or other cattle {pecified 
in the latter of the faid aéts, fhall, for every fuch con- 
viction, receive a reward of 10/. Laftly, by 16 Geo. II. 
c. 15. and 8 Geo. III. c. 15. perfons difcovering, appre- 
hending, and convidting felons and others, being found at 
large during the term for which they are ordered to be 
tran{ported, fhall receive a reward of 20/. Blackit. Com, 
vol, ili. p. 288. vol. iv. 289. Jacob’s Law Did. by Tome 
lins, art. drreft. 

The method .of procuring a man’s appearance before a 
court of jultice, is different from that above recited, in moft 
of the countries of Europe, where the forms introduced in 
the Roman civil law, in the reigns of the latter emperors, 
have been inflituted. The ufnal praétice is to have the 
perfon fued, fummoned to appear before the court by a 
public officer belonging to it, a week before the time. Ifno 
regard is paid to {uch f{ummons twice repeated, the plaintiff, 
or his attorney, is allowed to make before the court a formal 
reading of his demand, which is then granted him, and he* 
may proceed to execution. 

In Rome, the method of feizing the perfon of a man, 
again{t whom a demand of any kind was preferred, pre- 
vioufly to any judgment being pafled again{t him, was 
adopted and continued to be followed after the inititution of 
the preztor’s court, to whom the civil branch of the power 
of the confuls was afterwards delegated ; and it laited till 
the times of the latter emperors, in whofe reigns the Ro- 
man civil law underwent thofe alterations which gave it the 
form it now has in thofe codes or collections that are in our 
pofleffion. In Rome, however, inftead of employing a pro- 
per officer, and furnifhing him with a writ or order for feiz- 
ing aman’s perfon, every one became a kind of public oMfi- 
cer in his own caufe, for afferting the prator’s prerogative ; 
and without any oftenfible legal licence, or badge of public 
authority, had aright to feize by force the perfon of his 
opponent, wherever he met him. The practice was, that 
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“the © a&tor,’”” or plaintiff, firlt fummoned the  reum,”? or 
perfon fued, with a loud voice to follow him before the 
court of the pretor. If the defendant ‘refufed to obey 
this fummons, the plaintiff, by means of the words “ licet 
antettari,’’ requelted the by-ftanders to witnefs the fa&, in 
teken of which he touched the ears of each of them; and 
he then proceeded to feize the perfon of his opponent by 
throwing his arms around his neck * obtorto collo,”? and 
thus endeavouring to drag him before the pretor. Ifthe per- 
fon fued was, by age or ficknefs, unable to follow the plain- 
tiff, the latter was dire&ed by the Twelve Tables to fupply 
him with a horfe. This method of proceeding was afterwards, 
though very lately and very flowly, mitigated. In the firlt 
place, it became unlawful to feize a man in his own houfe, 
as it was the abode of his domeltic gods. Women of good 
family, or ** matronx,”” were protected from being dragged 
by force before the tribunal of the pretor. The method 
“of forcibly placing a fick or aged perfon upon a horfe was 
abolifhed during the latter times of the republic.  Emanci- 
pated fons, and flaves who had obtained their freedom, were 
afterwards reitrained from fummoning their parents or late 
“matters without the exprefs leave of the praetor, under the 
penalty of fifty pieces of gold. “However, fo late as the 
time of Pliny, the old mode of fummoning or carrying by 
force before a judge continued in general to fubfitt ; though 
in the time of Ulpian, the neceflity of obtaining the exprefs 
leave of the pretor was extended to all cafes and perfons; 
and in the reign of Conftantine, the method was introduced 
of having legal fummonfes ferved only by means of a public 
officer appointed for that purpofe. After that time other 
changes in the former law took place, from which the mode 
of proceeding now ufed on the continent of Europe has 
been borrowed. De Lolme’s Contftitution of England, 
‘eh. 10. 

ARREST of judgment, to move or plead in, is to fhew 
jult caufe why judgment fhould be ftayed, notwithftanding 
verdi&t given. Judgment may be arrefted for good caufe in 
criminal cafes, as well as civil, if the indi@tment be infuffi- 
cient. 3 Inft. 210, Motions in arreit of judgment may be 
made at any time before judgment figned. Doug. 747. Str. 
845. Arrefts of judgment arife from intriofic caufes ap- 
pearing upon the face of the record. Of this kind are, firft, 
where the declaration varies totally from the original writ ; 
alfo, fecondly, where the verdi& materially differs from the 
pleadings and iffue thereon ; or, thirdly, if the cafe laid in 
the declaration is not fufficient, in paint of law, to found 

. an action upon. If judgment is not by fome of thefe means 
arrefted within the firft four days of the next term after the 
trial, it is then to be entered on the roll or record. See 
JupGmenr. 

In criminal cafes, whenever the defendant appears in per- 
fon, upon either a capital or inferior conviction, he may at 
this period, as well as at his arraignment, offer any excep- 
tions to the indi€tment in arreft or ftay of judgment, as for 
want of fufficient certainty in fetting forth either the per- 
fon, the time, the place, or the offence. And if the ob- 
jeGtions be valid, the whole proceedings fhall be fet afide ; 
but the party may be indif&ed again. A pardon may be 
pleaded in arreft of judgment; and it has the fame advan- 
tage when pleaded here, as when pleaded upon arraign- 
ment ; viz. the faving the attainder, and of courfe the cor- 
ruption of blood, which nothing can reftore but parliament, 
when a ‘pardon is not pleaded till after fentence. Praying 
the benefit of clergy may alfo be ranked among the motions 
in arreft of judgment. If all thefe refources’ fail, the 
court mult proceed to pronounce the judgment. See Jupe- 
MENT. 6 
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Arrest of Jnquef, or to plead in atvett of taking the 
inquelt, is to thew caufe why an inquelt fhould not be 
taken. See Inquest. 

Arrest, in Military Language, is the exercife of that 
part of military jurifdiction, by which an officer is noticed 
for mifeonduét, or put into a fituation to prepare for his 
trial by a general court-martial. 

Arrest, or Arret, 19 fometimes ufed among French 
writers, in the fenfe of the Latin word “ retinaculum,” to 
fignify a {mall piece of fteel, which was formerly ufed in 
the conflruction of fire-arms, to prevent the piece from 
going off. 

ARRESTANDIS bonis ne difipentur, a writ which 
lay for him whofe cattle or goods are taken by ano- 
ther, who during the controverfy makes or is likely to make 
away with them, and will hardly be able to give fatisfa¢tion 
for them afterwards. Reg. Orig. 126. 

ARRESTANDO iffum, qui pecuniam recepit ad proficif~ 
cendum in obfequium regis, &c. 1s a writ which lay for the ap- 
prehenfion of him that hath taken prefs-money to ferve 
in the king’s wars, and hides himfelf when he fhould go, 
Reg. Ong. 24. 

ARRESTMENT, in Scots Laz, fignifies the fecuring 
of a criminal till trial, or till he find caution to ftand trial, 
in what are called bailable crimes. In civil cafes, it de- 
notes either the detaining of ftrangers or natives ‘* in medi~ 
tatione fuge,”’ till they find caution ‘ judicio fifti ;”” or the 
attaching of the effects of a ftranger in order to found 
jurifdiction. But, in the moft general acceptation of the 
word, it fignifies that diligence by which a creditor de- 
tains the goods and effets of his debtor in the hands of 
third parties, till the debt due to him be paid or fe- 
cured. Arreflment may be laid on by the authority either 
of the fupreme court, or of an inferior judge. In the 
firft cafe, it proceeds either upon fpecial letters of arreft- 
ment, or on a warrant contained in letters of horning, and 
it mult be executed by a meflenger. The warrants granted 
by inferior judges are called precepts of arreftment, and 
they are executed by the proper officer of the court. 
All debts, in which one is perfonally bound, though they 
fhould be heritably fecured, are grounds upon which the 
creditor may arrelt the moveable eftate belonging to his 
debtor. 

Moveable debts are the proper fubje€t of arreftment ; un- 
der which are comprehended conditional debts, and even 
depending claims. But there are certain moveable debts 
which are not arreftable ; fuch as debts due by bill, future 
debts, and alimentary debts, including falaries of public of- 
fices. If, -in contempt of the arreftment, the arreftee fhall 
make payment of the fum, or deliver the goods arrefted, to 
the common debtor, he is not only liable criminally fer 
breach of arreftment, but he muft pay the debt again to the 
arrefter. Arreftment is only an inchoated or begun diligence ; 
for perfecting it, there mult be an action brought by the ar- 
refter againft the arreftee, to make the debt, or fubje& ar~ 
re(ted, forthcoming. In all competitions of arreitments, 
regard is had to the dates, not of the grounds of debt, but 
of the diligences proceeding upon them. In the competi- 
tion of arreitments with affignations, an affignation by the 
common debtor, intimated before arreftment, is preferable 
to the arreftment ; if the afligration is granted before arrett- 
ment, but not intimated till after it, the arrefter 1s preferred. 
See Poinpine. 

ARRESVO fado fuper bonis mercatorum alienigenorum, 
&c. is a writ which lay for a denizen againft the goods of 
aliens found within this kingdom, in recompence of goods 
taken from him in a foreign country, after he ai oa 
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denied reftitution there. This anfwers to what among the 
ancient civilians was called c/arigatio, now barbaroufly RE- 
PRISALIA. 3 

ARRETE-NEF, in Zoology, a common term among 
the French for the Remora, or fucking-fith ; alluding no 
doubt to the fabulous relations of the ancient poets, who 
feigned that this fifth, which is fcarcely more than a foot or 
two in length, was capable of arrefting the progrefs of a 
fhip in full fail by faftening itfelf to the bottom of it. See 
EcuEneE!Is remora. 

ARRETIUM Verus, now Arezzo, in Ancient Geo- 
graphy, a town of Italy, in Etruria. It was feated ona 
hill not far from Umbria, and was celebrated for its manu- 
fa&ture of earthen veflels, its wine, a fountain whence were 
iffued oracles, &c. See ArEzz0. , 

Arretium Fulium, a town of Etruria, upon the Anus, 
north of the former. 

Arretium fidens, another town of Etruria, fouth of 
Arretium vetus. 

ARRETTED, Arrectatus, guafi, ad refum vocatus, 
is fometimes ufed in our ancient law-books for imputed, or 
laid to.—As, no folly may be arretted to one under age, 
‘It is applied alfo to a perfon who is convened before a judge, 
and charged with a crime. : 

ARRHA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Illyrium. 
Steph. Byz. 

ARRHABON, a river of Afia, in Armenia, had its 
fource in mount Caucafus, and ran into the Cyrus. Strabo. 

ARRHABONARII, derived from «jja8wy, arrha, ear- 
nefl, in Ecclefiaftical Hiflory, a fe€t, in the fixteenth century, 
‘who held that the eucharift is neither the real flefh and 


blood of Chrift, nor yet the fign of them, but only the . 


pledge or earnett thereof. 

ARRHADA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Arabia 
Deferta. Ptolemy. 

ARRHA, or Argentum Dei. See Earnest, &c. 

ARRHAPA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia, in 
Affyria. Ptolemy. 

ARRAPHON, denotes a fkull without futures, found 
to be the caufe of incurable CepHaLatciz. 

ARRHENA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia, in 
Armenia Major. Pliny fays, that the rivers Tigris and 
Arfenius ran near one another through this country. 

ARRHENOGOGON, in Botany, a name given by fome 
to the parietaria, or pellitory of the wall. 5 

ARRHEPHORIA, ia Antiquity, a feat among the 
Athenians, inftituted in honour of Minerva, and Herfe, 
daughter of Cecrops. The word is compounded of affrlov, 
-myflery, and Q:pw, ZL carry ; on account of certain myfterious 
things which were carried in proceffion at this folemity. 

Boys, or, as fome fay, girls, between feven and twelve 
years of age, were the minilters that aflifted at this featt, 
and were denominated) zp¢nGopo. 

This feat was alfo called Herfiphoria, from Herfe the 
daughter of Cecrops,.on whofe account it is faid to have 
been firft ettablifhed. 

ARRIA, in Biography, a Roman lady diftinguifhed by 
her fortitude and conjugal affeétion, was the wife of Cz- 


eina Pectus, a man of confular dignity, who died in the 42d> 


year of the Chriftian era. Pliny the younger has preferved 
(2pilt. 1. iit. ep. 16.) feveral anecdotes, fome of which are 
worth recording. Her hufband and her fon, who was a 
very amiable and promifing youth, ‘were both feized at the 
fame time with a very dangerous diforder, The fon died, 
but the mother concealed the diftrefling event from the fick 
father; and whenever the appeared in his prefence, aflumed 
a cheerful’ countenance, and anfwered his inquiries refpeét- 
ing the deceafed with fo much compofure and. ferenity, 
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that fhe even prevented the fufpicion of his death. When 
her hufband was apprehended, in confequence of having 
joined Scribonianus in a rebellion again(t the emperor Clau- 
dius, and was conveyed by fea to Rome, Arria wifhed to 
accompany him in the fame veffel; but being refufed, the 
hired a fifhing boat, and followed him. Having arrived at 
Rome, the determined to die with Peetus; and to the re- 
monftrance of her fon-in-law Thrafea, who afked her, 
“ Would you wifh that your daughter fhould accompany 
me, if I were to die?” fhe replied, ‘* Yes, provided fhe had 
lived fo long and fo happily with yon as I have lived with 
Peetus.’”? To thofe who watched her, and who endeavoured 
to divert the execution of her purpofe, fhe faid, ‘© You may 
make my death more painful, but cannot prevent it ;’? and 
dafhing her head againft a wall, fell fenfelefs on the ground. 
Upon her recovery, fhe calmly faid, “I told you that I 
would find a difficult road to death, if you hindered me 
from obtaining an eafy one.’ When her hufband was or- 
dered to deitroy himfelf, Arria perceiving his hefitation, 
plunged a dagger in her breaft, and then prefented it co- 
vered with blood to her hufband, exclaiming, in words ce- 
lebrated by the ancients, who.did not entertain that horror 
of felf-murder which ‘Chriftians have derived from better 
principles, ‘ Poetus, it is not painful.?? Martial’s epigram 
on this fubject is well known ; but it is remarked, that he 
has given an ingenious turn to the fpeech, which injures its 
noble fimplicity : 

** Cafta fuo gladium cum traderet Arria Peto, 

Quem de vifceribus traxerat ipfa fuis ; 
Si qua fides, vulnus, quod feci, non dolet, inquit, 
Sed quod tu facies, hoc mihi, Pcete, dolet.?? 
“© When Arria pulled the dagger from her fide, 
Thus to her confort {poke th’ illuftrious bride : 
The wound I gave myfelf I do not grieve ; 
I die by that which Peetus muft receive.” 
Tatler, vol. ii. N°. 72. 
Arria, the daughter, who was married to Peetus Thrafea, 
propofed to imitate this example of her mother, when her 
hufband was condemned to death under Nero; but fhe 
changed her refolution upon his requeft, who defired her 
to live in order to take care of their daughter. ‘Tacit. An- 
nal. J. xvi.c. 34. Gen. Di&. 

ARRIACA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Spain, 
between Complutum to the fouth-welt, and-Seguntia to 
the north-eait, on the fame river with the firlt of thefe 
towns. 

ARRIAGA, Roprric pe, in Biography, a learned 
Spanifh Jefuit, was born at Lucrona in 1592, and gained 
great applaufe by teaching philofophy at Valladolid, and 
divinity at Salamanca. Having voluntarily undertaken 
the office of teaching thefe fciences in Bohemia, he re- 
moved to Prague in 1624, whence he was deputed thrice 
to Rome by the province of Bohemia, to affilt at the general 
congregations of the order cf Jefuits; and after acquiring 
diftinguifhed reputation in the feveral offices to which he 
was appointed, he died at Prague in 1667. Such was the 


‘vigour of his mind, that he broke through the trammels 


of the f{chools in the inveftigation of philofopbical and 
theological fubjects: but deftitute of the right clue to 
guide his inquiries, he indulged the wildeft conjeCtures in 
explaining the phenomena of nature, and wandered into 
the regions of general fcepticifm, fo that he was more 
fuccefsful in demolifhing the opinions of others than in 
eftablifhing any of his own. His works are: « A Courfe 
of Philofophy,’’ in one volume folio, printed at Antwerp 
in 1632, and feveral times re-printed; and ‘* A Courfe of 
Divinity.’ in eight volumes folio, printed between the 
years 1643 and 1655, by Balthafar Moret, at sdaihia - 

He 
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He was prevented from finifhing a ninth volume by his 
death. Gen. Di&. 

ARRIAGI, in the Materia Medica, a name given by 
fome authors, particularly by Serapion and Avicenna, toa 
fine kind of camphor. 

ARRIAN, in Biography, a Greek hiftorian, was born at 
Nicomedia in Bithynia, where he was prielt of Proferpine, 
and flourifhed in the fecond century under the emperors 
Adrian and the Antonines. After his refidence at Rome, 
he became a dilciple of Epictetus, and by his talents and 
learning he recommended himfelf tothe patronage of Adrian. 
Having been admitted to the honour of a Roman citizen, 
he was appointed prefe&t of Cappadocia, and in this ftation 
he diltinguifhed himfelf by his prudence and valour in the 
war againit the Alani and Maflagete. He was afterwards 
advanced to the dignities of fenator and conful. Like 
Xenophon, he united the literary with the military character, 
and devoted a great part of his life to the purfuits of learning 
and philofophy. Of the numerous hiftorical writings of 
Arrian, if we except fome fragments preferved by Photius 
and Tzetzes, two only remain. The firk is, “ The expe- 
dition of Alexander the Great, in feven books ;”? a work in 
high eltimation, not only on account of the accuracy and 
fidelity that diftinguifh the detail of faéts, but for the fimpli- 
city and fweetnefs of the flyle in which they are recited. 
As his knowledge of political and military fcience was more 
extenfive than that of Q. Curtius, he poflefied a founder 
judgment, and was lefs inclined to the marvellous than 
that hiltorian. His fa&ts were collected from the belt 
authorities, particularly from the memoirs left by Ptolemy 
Lagus and Ariftobulus, who had ferved under Alexander 
in his expedition, and who did not publifh their accounts till 
after the death of Alexander, and with no other motive be- 
fides that of difcovering the truth. His ftyle was formed 
upon the model of that of Xenophon, and combined fimpli- 
city and eafe with ftrength and elegance; fo that he was not 
unjuftly denominated the fecond Xenophon. ‘This work, fays 
Dr. Robertfon, (Hilt. Difq. concerning India, p. 24.) though 
compoled long after Greece had loft its liberty, and in an 
age when genius and tafte were on the decline, is not unwor- 
thy the pureft times of Attic literature.’ Arrian’s “Account 
of the Affairs of India,” in which the hiftory of Alexander 
is purfued, has been confidered by many as an eighth book 
of the former work ; though it has been objected that this 


book is written in the Ionic, but the former feven in the- 


Attic diale&, and that its fa&ts are chiefly taken from Me- 
gaithenes, to whom Strabo allows little credit. “Dr. Robert- 
fon (ubi fupra, p. 344.) fays, that the Indian hiftory of 
Arrian is one of the moft curious treatifes tranfmitted to 
us from antiquity. The firlt part of it confifts of extraGts 
from an account given by Nearchus of the climate and foil 
of india, and the manners of the natives; and the fecond 
contains that officer’s journal of his voyage from the mouth 
of the Indus to the bottom of the Perfian gulf. For the 
elucidation of this curious monument of ancient navigation, 
fee «TheV oyage of Nearchus from the Indus to the Euphra- 
tes,”? by Dr. Vincent, 4to. 1797. We may add, that, 
notwithitanding fome particulars, to which obje€tions have 
been made, and which have been examined by Dr. Robert- 
fon and others, the account of Nearchus’s voyage, detailed, 
probably only in part by Arrian, the promontories, the 
creeks, the rivers, the cities, and the mountains, which 
came fucceffively in his view, are fo clearly defcribed, and 
the diftances of fuch as were molt worthy of notice are fo 
diitin@ly marked, that M.d’Anviile, by comparing thefe 
with the actual pofition of the country, according to 
the beit accounts of it, ancient as well as modern, has been 
able to point out moft of the places which Nearchus men- 
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tions, with a degree of certainty, which does as much honour 
to the veracity of the Grecian navigator, as to the induilry, 
learning, and penetration of the French geographer. Mem. 
de Literat. tom. xxx. p.132, Ke. See allo the learned 
and elaborate work of Dr, Vincent, above cited. Arrian’s 
‘Expedition of Alexander’’> was firlt printed in Greek, 
at Venice, in 8ve, in 1535; at Balil, in 1539, 8vo,.; at 
Geneva, by H. Stephens, in 1575, fol. ; in Greek and Latin, 
by Blancard, 8vo. with notes, at Amfterdam, in 1668; 
by Gronovius, at Leyden, in 1704, fol. ; and at Amfter- 
dam, in 8vo., with the notes of Raphelius and others, in 
1757- The book “ De Indicis” has ufually been pub- 
lifhed with the “ Exped, Alex.” The “ Periplus Ponti 
Evxisi,” in a letter from Arrian to Adrian, containing a 
de{cription of a voyage along the coalts of the Euxine lea, 
is ftill extant, and was probably written while Arrian was 
prefeét of Cappadocia. The “ Periplus Maris Evythrai’’ 
has been aferibed by fome to Arrian, but Salmatius is of 
opinion that it was written in the time of Pliny the natural 
hiftorian, or a little before his time; and that it could not 
have been compofed by Arridn, and addrefled to Adrian, 
becaufe mention 1s made of feveral princes who lived in 
Pliny’s time. M. Tillemont apprehends, that it was com- 
piled by that Arrian to whom Pliny the younger wrote 
feveral letters, whom he reprefents as a man of great abili- 
ties and eloquence, and who was confidered as an imitator of 
Demofihenes. But this Arrian, having retired from public 
employments about the time of Nerva, or the beginning of 
Trajan’s rcizn, could not have been the fame with the dif- 
ciple of Epiétetus. The ‘ Periplus Ponti Euxini,” and 
© Periplus Maris Erythrei,” were publifhed together at 
Bafl, in fol. ; at Leycen, in 1577 ; and among the Ancient 
Geographers, in 4to. by Gronovius, at Leyden, in 1697; 
and at Oxford, in 1693, 8vo. The ‘* Taétics’” of Arrian 
was written in the 20th year of Adrian. It treats of the 
order and arrangement of an army; and alfo the order 
which Arrian gave for the march of the Roman army againft 
the Alani. His book “On Hunting”? was publifhed in 
Blancard’s edition of the works of Arrian: and of his inva- 
luable moral treatife, intitled “* Enchiridion,”’ containing the 
difcourfes of Epictetus, we have an excellent edition by 
Upton, printed at London in two volumes 4to., in 1739. 
Gen. Dia. Fabr. Bibl. Gree. |. iv. c. 8. t. iti. p, 269. 

ARRIANA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Pannonia 
Prima, in the diftri€t of Norica Ripenfis. 

Arran, in Geography, a village of Africa, two leagues 
north of Tunis, in which are feen fome ruins-of ancient 
Carthage, particularly a long range of the arches of the 
celebrated aquedudt, all of them entire, feventy feet high, 
fupported by columns fixteen feet fquare. The channel, 
that conveyed the water, lies upon thefe arches, and is high 
and broad enough for a perfon of an ordinary fize to walk 
in. It is vaulted, and plailtered in the infide with a ftrong 
cement, which by the itream running through it, is difco- 
loured to the height of about 3 feet. Shaw’s Trav. p. 13. 

ARRIB of Rupees, in Commerce, equal to 100 crores, 
each crore being 100 lacks, and each lack 12,500/.: fo that 
an arrib is equal to about 125,000,000 /. 

ARRIBANTRUM, in Ancient Geography, a town of 
Dardania, a country of Upper Myfia. Ptolemy. 

ARRIE'GE, in Geography, a river of France, which rifes 
in the Pyrenées, pafles by Foix, Pamiers, Savarden, St. Ga- 
belle, &c. and joins the Garonne about two miles from 
Touloufe. Gold has been tound in feveral parts of this 
river near Pamiers. 

Arriége gives name to one of the departments of France, 
formed of the territory called Couzerans, and the Pays de 
Foix. It is bounded on the north by the departments of 

Upper 
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Upper Garonne, and of Aude; on the ealt, by the depait- 
ments of Aude, and the Eaflern Pyrenées ; on the fouth, by 
the department of the Eaftern Pyrenées, and the Pyrenées ; 
and on the weit, by the department of Upper Garonne. 
Its fuperficies is about 1,037,533 {quare acres, or 529,540 
heétares ; its population confills of about 194,558 indivi- 
duals; and it is divided into three communal diltrids. Its 
chief town is Tarafcon. 

ARRIENNES, a mountain of France, in the department 
of the Calvados, remarkable for the refort of birds of prey, 
fuch as eagles, falcons, kites, &c. one league from Valaife. 

ARRIERE, Fr. denotes the rear. 

ArRgiERE-Ban, or Ariere-ban, inthe French Cufloms, is 
a general proclamation, whereby the king fummons to the 
war all that hold of him; both his vaflals, i.e. the nobleffe, 
and the vaflals of his vaffals. : 

M. Cafeneuve takes the word to be compofed of arriere, 
and dan; the dan, according to him, denotes the convening of 
the nobleife or vaflals, who hold fees immediately of the king: 
and arriere, thofe who only hold of the king immediately. 

Arriere fee, or fief, is a fee dependant on fome other 
fuperior one. 

Arriere-fees commenced at the time when the counts and 
dukes, rendering their governments hereditary in their fami- 
lies, diftributed to their officers certain parts of the royal 
domains which they found in their provinces; and even 
permitted thofe officers to gratify the foldiers under them 
with parts of the fame. 

ArRRriERE-guard. See Rear-guard. 

Arriere vaffal, or tenant, the vaftal or tenant of another 
vafial or tenant. 

ARRIGNO, in Geography, a town of the ifland of Cor- 
fica, eight miles eaft of Calvi. - : 

ARRIGONI, Carzo, in Biography, an eminent Italian 
Lutenift, who arrived in England about the time of the 
eftablifhment of the Royal Academy, or opera, in 1721, 
where he accompanied on the lute out of the compofer’s book 
or fccre, during the whole time cf Handel’s regency. In 
4732, he accompanied Farinelli: he had many fcholars in 
finging in the great families of this country, and had. the 
reputation of agood compofer. He left England in 1735, 
and removed to Vienna, where he compofed the oratorio of 
Etther, which angmented his reputation asa good mufician. 

ARRION, in Geography, a town of Perfia, in the pro- 
vince of Adir-beitzan, thirty leagues fouth-ealt of Tauris. 
- ARRION, or Carrion, a river of Spain, which runs 
into the Pifuerga, near its union with the Duero. . 

ARRO, a river of England, which runs into the Lug, 
near Leominfter, in Hereford hire. 

ARROBAS, or Arozpas, in Commerce. See AROBE. 

ARROE, in Geography, an ifland of Denmark, in the 
Baltic mountains, but interfeéted with vallies, and contain- 
ing three parifhes. It lies fouth of the ifland of Funen, and 
weit. of that of Langeland. N. lat. 54° 55’. E. long. 10° 10’, 

Arrose, is alfoa {mall ifland of Denmark, in the Little 
Belt, weft of Funen, and almoft contiguous to the ealt 
coaft of the duchy of Slefwick. It gives name to a Sound 
on that coaft. N. lat. 55° 16’. E. long. g° 40’. 

ARROESKIOBING, a town of Denmark, in the ifland 
of Arroe, in the Baltic. 

ARROGATION, See Aprocation. 

ARROJA be Sr. Servan, in Geography, a town of 
Spain, in tee province of Eftremadura, three miles fouth of 
Merida. 

ARROIS, a village of Scotland, in the ifle of Mull. 

ARRON, or Aron, a river of France, which ruus into 
the Loire near Decize. : 


ARRONCHES. 
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See ARONCHES, 
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ARRONDIE, in Heraldry, Cross-arrondie, or rounded, 


is that whofe arms are compofed of feétions of a circle, 
not oppofite to each other, fo as to make the arm bulge 
out thicker in one part than another ; but both the fections 
of each arm lie in the fame way, fo that the arm is every 
where of an equal thicknefs; and all of them terminating 
at the edges of the efcocheon, like the plain crofs. 

ARROO, or Arrau, Jfles, in Geography, iflands of that 
part of Afia called Auttralafia, lying co the fouth-weft of 
New Guinea ; in S. lat. 6°, and E. long. 135°. Although 
Pennant ciafles thefe among the f{picy iflands, they produce, 
according to his account, fago, and not fpice. During the 
dry, or weftern monfoons, the manucodiate, or birds of Para- 
dife, which breed in New Guinea, and refide there whilft 
the wet monfoon lafts, retire to Arroo ; migrating in flocks 
of 30 or 40, under the conduét of a leader, called by the 
inhabitants of Arroo, the king : he is faid to be black, to 
have red fpots, and to fly far above the flock, which never 
defert him, but fettle where he fettles. During their flight 
they cry like ftarlings ; but when furprifed with a ftrong 
gale, they croak hke ravens, and afcend to the fuperior 
regions of the air. They alight on the highelt trees, and 
feem to feed on berries, or on nutmegs and butterflies ; and 
they are either {hot with blunt arrows, or caught with bird- 
lime, or noofes. The bowels and breaft-bone being ex- 
tracted, they are dried with fmoke and fulphur, fold for 
nails or bits of iron, and exported to Banda. ‘I'he Arroo 
iflands appear, in Arrowfmith’s chart, divided into five by 
intervening ftraits. The chief produét is fago; and the 
people make expeditions to the main land, where they feize 
captives, and fell them at Banda. Since 1623, the Arroo 
ifles have been confidered as belonging to the Dutch Laft 
India Company, and fubfervient to thofe of Banda. 

ARROS, a river of France, which runs into the Adour 
near Aire, in the department of Landes. 

ARROSOIR, in Conchology, a name affigned by modern 
French naturalilts, after Brugicre and Lamarck, to a new 
genus of fhells, formed exclufively of the Linnxan Serpula 
penis, and another analogous fpecies figured in the feventy- 
ninth plate of Favanne’s Conchology. The former is the 
Pencillus marinus of Argenville; Chinefe watering-pot of the 
Englith ; and L’ drrofoir de Fava of the French; the latter 
is alfo called by them L?dxrofoir de la Nouvelle Zélande. 
See SERPULA PENIS. 

ARROTINO, L’, in Sculpture, a flatuein the gallery of 
the great duke at Florence, reprefenting an old man refting 
upon one knee, and whetting a kind ot broad knife upon a 
{tone, with his head ereét, and, as it were, liflening with 
great attention, but very cautious of being obferved. The 
head and the hair of this piece of fculpture are particularly 
admired. It is generally thought to have been a peafent, 
who, being in the field, happened to overhear fome of 
Catiline’s accomplices, and difcovered them: but the hiftory 
of that confpiracy, as alfo of that headed by Brutus’s fons, 
makes no mention of their being deteéted by a country 
labourer. Keyfler’s Trav. vol. it. p. 21, Leonard Agottini,. 
cited by Gronovius, fuppufes that this fiatue reprefents a 
Scythian charged by Apollo with the deftruétion of Mar- 
fyas, and that it made part of a group, exhibiting the pu- 
nifhment of this audacious rival of Apollo. 

ARROU, in Geography, a town of France in the depart~ 
ment of the Eure and Loire, and chief place of a canton in 
the diftri& of Chateaudum, 7 leagues S.S.W. of Chartres. 

ARROUKHAGE,. See Ar@xkuace. 

ARROUX, in Geography, a river of France, which rifes: 
near Arnay-le-Duc, and runs into the Loire, between 
Digoin, and Motte St. Jean, in the department of the Saone 


and. Loire. 
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ARROW, in Archery, in the Saxon anpe, or anepe, 
a miflive weapon of offence, Mender, pointed, and barbed, 
made to be calt or fhot from a bow, See Arcuery. 
Minfhew derives it from the Latin arundo, becaufe the 
ancients fo frequently made the fhafts of their arrows from 
reeds: Skinngr refers us to the Anglo-Saxon xeano, pa- 
ratus : and Junus to the French arreu/er, becaufe the arrows 
defeended on the enemy like a fhower. 

The chief of the nations that compofed the army of 
Xerxes had both their bows and arrows made of reeds: the 
bows, however, of the Lycians were of cornel wood; the 
arrows of the Indians were pointed with iron ; thofe of the 
Ethiopians with a tharp fone that they fomctimes’ ufed to 
cut their feals with; and the arrows of the Lycians were 
unfeathered (Herodotus, Polymnia). The Grecians headed 
their arrows with brafs, as well as the Scythians}; and from 
a particular paflage in the Odyfley, itis fuppofed, thatthe heads 
of the Grecian arrows were faltened on as they were wanted. 
‘The ancient Germans generally prefixed pointed ftones to 
their weapons ; and Brotier, in his notes on Tacitus, ob- 
ferves, that many fuch have been difcovered in the German 
fepulchres. Nor is it an uncommon thing to find arrow- 
heads of flint in the ancient cairns of flone in our own coun- 
try. (See Gough, Sep. Mon. vol. i. p. 18.) 

Among the ‘Romans, although the tree called Cornus 
was very frequently made ufe of for the arrow- fhafe, yet the 
molt common material was the reed, which grew in Italy, 
not only with great ftrength, but in great abundance, parti- 
cularly in the Pomtine marfhes. 

The ule of the arrow among our early anceftors has been 
already {poken of (fee AncHERy); the particular material, 
indeed, of which either the head or fhaft was made, has not 
come down to us; but we can {peak of the arrows of the 
middle ages with a greater degree of certainty. 

Roger Afcham thought (Toxoph. ed. 1571. f. 166.) that 
for the pluming of an arrow, the feathers from the wing of a 
grey goofe were preferable to any other: which ftrongly 
reminds us of part of a {tanza in the well-known ballad of 
Chevy Chace, where an Englifh archer aimed his arrow 
at fir Hugh Montgomery : 

“ The grey-goofe wing that was thereon, 
In his heartes blood was wett.’” 
The more ancient ballad, however, reads, /zvane-feathers. 
In the * gefte of Robyn Hode,”? among Mr. Garrick’s old 
play s, in the Mufeum, the arrows of the outlaw and his com- 
panions are particularly defcribed : 
s* With them they had an hundred bowes, 
The ftrings were well ydight ; 
An hundred fhefe of arrows good, 
With hedes burnifh’d full bryght ; 
And every arrowe an ell longe, 
With peacocke well ydight, 
And nocked they were with white filk, 
It was a femely fight.” 

And Chaucer, in his defcription of the fquyers yeoman, 
fays : 

‘i «© And he was clad in cote and hode of greene; 

A fhefe of peacocke arrowes bryght and fhene, ° 
Under his belt he bare full thriftely, 
Well coude he drefle his tackle yemanly : 
His arruwes drouped not with fethers lowe, * 
And in his hande he bare a mighty bowe.” 

Prol. to Cant. Tales. 

In the wardrobe accompts of the 28th Edw. I. (p. 359.) 
is acharge of verdigreafe to {tain the feathers of the arrows 
green. Nor are we to fuppofe that peacock-arrows are 
only to be found in poetry ; a wardrobe accompt of the 
4th Edw. II. furnifhes this entry ; “ Pro duodecim flecchiis 
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cum pennis de favone, emptis pro rege de 12 den’.”” And 
Gervafe Markham mentions that when he wrote, 1634, the 
peacock feather was fometimes ufed at the fhort butt; yet 
{eldom or ever, he complains, did it keep the fhaft either 
right or level. (Art of Archerie, p. ot.) 

Afcham fays, in the compofition of an arrow there are 
three effential parts; the ftele or wand, the feathers, and 
the head. The ftele was not always made of the fame 
{pecies of wood, but varied according to the different modes 
of (hooting practifed. He commends found a/b for military 
arrows, and prefers it to a/p, which in his day, as well asin 
the time of Charles I., was generally ufed for the arrows of 
the army: but for paftime he thought none were better 
than thofe made of oak, hard-beam, or birch. Occafionally, 
it fhould {vem the arrow, toward the head, was pierced with 
brazil, holl ly, or other heavy wood, to make it fly the tteadier. 
(Mark! 1am’s Art of Archerie, p. 86.) : 

The, arrows at Cheviot Chace were drawn to the ear, con- 
trary to the ufage of the ancients, as appears not only from 
many of their reliefs, but the traditionary circumftance of 
the Amazons parting withtheright breaft as animpediment to 
their ufing the bow. Some of our ancient ballads extend 
the length of the arrow to an ell ; but the cloth-yard appears 
to have had the preference, and is mentioned not only in the 
old ballad of Chevy Chace, but by molt of our hiltorians, 
as the particular length of the arrow ufed by the Englifh 
archers at the battle of Sate. 1415; and by Carew, 
(Survey of Cornwall, p. 73.) 1602, as in ufe among the 
Cornith bowmen. (See Strutt’s Sports and Paltimes, p. 50.) 

Archers generally fpeak of an arrow weighing fo many 
fhillings ; but they confider an arrow of an ounce weight to 
be the beft for flight or- hitting a mark at a confiderable 
diftance. As to the feathers, thofe of a goofe are pre- 
ferred ; it is alfo wifhed that the bird fhould be two or three 
years old, and that the feather may drop of itfelf. Two 
out of the three feathers are commonly white, being plucked 
from the gander, but the third is generally brown or grey, 
being taken from the goofe, and from this difference in 
point of colour informs the archer when the arrow is pro= 
perly placed. (Archeol. vol. vii. p. 65.) 

Mr. Grofe, in his Military Hiftory, (vol. ii. p. 169.) quotes 
a curious particular refpecting arrow heads from Swinden’s 
Hittory of Great Yarmouth ; where the fheriff of Norfolk, 
in the 42d of Edw. IIT. being ordered to provide a number 
of garbs of arrows headed with fteel for the king’s ufe, is 
direGted for the heading of thefe to feize all the flooks of 
anchors (omnes alas ancarum) neceffary for the purpofe. 
Arrows were ufually reckoned by the garb or fheaf. For 
immediate ufe they were carried im the girdle. 

Arrow, for the Crofs-bow. See Bott. ! 

Arrow, Fire. When the Perfians, under Xerxes, en- 
camped on the hill oppofite the citadel of Athens, they 
commenced their attack by fhooting againft the barricade 
of wood, which the oracle had d<clared invincible, arrows 
wrapped in tow, and fired. (Herodotus, Urania.) This, as 
far as we remember, is the earlieft inltance of fire arrows on 
record. Among the Romans they were feldom fed. But 
the warriors of the middle ages frequently fixed phials of 
quicklime, or other combuiftible matter, to their arrow heads, 
and fhot them from the bow; (See Matt. Paris, p. 1090, 
10g1-) and in fea-fights they were found particularly fers 
viceable. Even fo low as the time of Edward VI. arrows 
with wild-fire, and arrows with fire-works, are mentioned 
among the ftores at Newhaven and Berwick. (Grofe, ei 
Hitt. vol. ii. p. 270.) 

Arrows, Whiflling. The ufe of whiftling-arrows, at SS 
in this country, cannot be carried to very high antiquity. 
It feems probable that they were firft ufed on military al 
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fions, and efpecially as fignals during the quarrel of the rofes. 
Hall (An. 7. Hen. VIII. fol. 56.) mentions a company of 
archers who met king Henry VIIE. at Shooter’s-hill, on a 
May-day morning, where they difcharzed their bows in his 
prefence, and the arrows made a Joud whillling in their 
flizht, “by crafte of the head.” The ftrangenefs of the 
noife, we are told, furprifed the king: but this is no proof 
that the ufe of the weapon was a novelty. In this cafe the 
arrow-head was ufually made with horn, rounded at the end 
and pierced with feveral holes. See Archeol. vol. ii. p. 55. 
For the practice of divining by arrows, fee BELOMANCY. 
Arrow; in Afironomy, Trigonometry, &c. See SAGITTA. 
Arrow, in fortification, is a work placed at the faliant 
angles of the glacis, and confills of two parapets, each forty 
toiles long. The work has a communication with the 
covert-way, of about twenty-four or thirty feet broad, 
called caponier ; and a ditch before it, of five or fix toifes. 
Arrow, in Geography, che name of alough, or lake, in 
the county of Slizo, in Ireland, which is about eight miles 
long, full of romantic and woody iflands, and of a very irre- 
gular form ; and alfo of a river proceeding from the lake, 


and running northward to Ballydore, where it rufhes at once- 


into the fea, breaking over rocks in the moft romantic man- 
ner, from edge to edge, in many falls for the {pace of 200 
yards, before it comes to the principal one, which is twelve 
or fourteen feet perpendicular. Beaufort. Young. 

Arrow, in Surveying, is ufed for fmall flraight rods, of 
which there are ten, about a foot or half a yard long, fhod 
with iron ferrils. Their ule is to flick into the ground, at 
the end of every chain, in meafuring lines. 

ARROWAUKS, or Arwacks, in Geography, a name 
given to the ancient natives of Hifpaniola, Cuba, Jamaica, 
and Porto- Rico, as well as of Trinidad, who were a mild and 
comparatively cultivated people, and who feem to have had 
one common origin, as they fpeak the fame language, pof- 
fefs the fame inftitutions, and praétife fimilar {upertftitions. 
Columbus treats of them as fuch ; and the teftimony of many 
contemporary hiftorians confirms his opinion. ‘The Charaibes, 
or Caribbees, regarded them as the defcendants of a colony 
of Guiana, a race of Indians to whofe noble qualities the 
moft honourable teftimony is borne by every traveller who 
has vifited them, and recorded his obfervations. Mr. Bryan 
Edwards thinks it extremely probable, that all the various 
nations of this part of the New World, excepting only the 
Charaibes, emigrated anciently from the great hive of the 
Mexican empire. But at what period fuch emigrations 
were made ; whether the Charaibes were previoufly pofleffed 
of the widely extended coa{t that bounds the Atlantic, or, 
in polterior ages, accidentally found their way thither by 
fea from the continent, are points concerning which, as it 
is impoffible to determine, it is in vain to inquire. Mr, 
Edwards has given a particular detail of their perfons and 
corporeal endowments, their intelleétual faculties and difpo- 
fitions, their political inftitutions, and their religious 
rites. Se¢ his Hiltory of the Welt Indies, vol.1. p. 60. &c. 

Arrow, Z/f. See Eur-arrows. 

ARROWSIKE, in Geography, an ifland in the diltri& 
of Maine, in America, feparated from Parker’s ifland by a 
{mall ftrait. It is within the limits of George-town ; and 
contains nearly one-third of its inhabitants, and has a church. 
It comprehends about 29,000 acres of land. 

Arrow, Magical, a fort of weapon very common among 
the barbarous inhabitants of Lapland, and many other of 
the northern climates ; and fuppoted to poflefs very ftrange 
virtues, 

Arrow, Wildfire. 

Vou. Il, 
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Arrow-head, in Botany. 

Arrow-headed Grafs. See TrRiciocuin. 

Arrow-root, /ndian. See Maranta. 

ARRUCL Verus, in Ancient Geography, a town of 
Spain, in Beetica, near the mountains. 

ARS Norarra. See Arr. 

Ars Theffalica, Theffalian art, is wled by Ancient Writers, 
for a {pecies of magic, whereby it is pretended, they could 
draw the moon and ftars out of heaven. 

It was denominated Theffalian, from its fuppofed inventors, 
the people of Theflaly. 

Ars, in Geography, a town of France, in the department 
of the Creufe, and chief place of a canton in the diltrict 
of Aubuffon ; five miles north-weft of Aubuffon. 

Ars, a town of France, on the fouth-welt coaft of the 
ifland of Ré, two leagues welt of St. Martin de Ré. N. 
Jat. 46° 12’. W. long. 1° 37’. 

Ars, ariver of Spain, which runs into the fea near cape 
Finilterre, in Galicia. 

ARSA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Spain, in Beetica, 
to the north-eatt. 

Arxsa, a town of Hifpania Tarragonnenfis, in the terri- 
tory of the Edutians. Ptolemy. 

Arsa, a country of India, on this fide the Ganges, be- 
tween the rivers Indus and Hydafpes. According to Pto- 
lemy it had two cities, viz. Ifaguras or Ithaguras, aud Taxila 
or Taxilea. i 

ARSACIDA, in Ancient Hiflory, a denomination given 
to the kings of Parthia, commencing with Arfaces I., the 
founder of the Parthian monarchy, and terminating with 
Artabanus, who was put to death by order of Artaxerxes, 
after the Parthians were fubdued by the Perfians, The moft 
probable account of this period, which is fomewhat perplexed, 
is as follows. In the reign of Antiochus Theos, king of 
Syria, Arfaces, a Baétrian, excited the Parthians to fhake 
off the Macedonian yoke, and to eftablifh the national inde- 
pendence. This happened about the year before Chrift 250. 
The fuccefs of Arfaces induced the Parthians to elevate him 
to the throne, and he fixed his refidence at Hecatompolis. 
Seleucus Callinicus, the fucceffor of Antiochus, attempted 
to recover the Parthian provinces; but he was defeated in a 
great battle by Arfaces, and made captive ; and this event 
was by the Parthians commemorated at the commencement 
of their independence ; and its anniverfary celebrated with 
great folemnity for many ages. Having poffeffed himfelf of 
Hyrcania and fome neighbouring provinces, he was at 
length killed in battle againft the king of Cappadocia, after 
a profperous reign of about thirty-eight years. Blair, in his 
Chronology, dates his death at the year before Chrift 245. 
However this be, he left behind him a great reputation 
throughout the eaft ; and his fucceflors the Parthian kings 
all took his name, as the Roman emperors did that of Czfar. 
The empire founded by him proved an impenetrable barrier 
againit the Romans, in their attempts to extend their domi- 
nions eaftward. After various events (fee Parruia), Ar- 
tabanus IV. fucceeded to the throne; and his protperity 
had elated him fo much, that, firft of all the Parthian mo- 
narchs, he aflumed the double diadem, and the title of the 
« Great King.”? But his power was of no long duration, 
Ardfhit Babegan, or Artaxerxes, excited the Parthians to 
revolt again{t him; and ina defperate battle he was defeated, 
taken, and foon after put to death, in 226. Blair refers 
this defeat to the year 229, and Playfair to 222. By this 
event, the Parthian empire, which had fubfilted under the 
“ Arfacide” 475 years, was finally overthrown, and once 
more transferred to the Perfians. The family of the “+ Ar- 

Fish facide,’” 
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facide,”’ however, was not extinguifhed in Artabanus, but 
continued to reign in Armenia, till the time of the emperor 
Joftinian, holding that kingdom of the Perfian monarchs, to 
whom the ‘ Arfacide’? of Armenia were tributaries. Annc. 
Un. Hil. vol. vii. p. 129. vol. ix. p. 210. 

ARSACIDES, Land of, in Geography, high land, cover- 
ed with wood, fituate north of New Britain, m thar part of 
Afia called Auttralafia, forms a part of the iflands of Gower, 
Carteret, and Simpfon, feen by captain Carteret in 1767, 
obferved by M. de Bougainville in 1768; and feen by M. 
Surville in 1769, who called it the Archipelago of the Arfa- 
cides. This land forms fome part, at lea(t, of the Solomon 
iflands, which were firft recognized by the Englifh; though 
the difcovery of them is claimed by M. Fleurieu, and other 
French writers, in favour of French navigators. ‘Thefe 
iflands were vifited in 1788, by Mr, Shortland, and called by 
him New Georgia. See Soromon J/lands. 

ARS, in Aitcient Geography, a people of Arabia Felix, 
according to Ptolemy. 

ARSAGALIT A, a people of India, placed by Pliny 
beyond the Indus. 

ARSAGO, in Geography, a town of Italy, in the Mila- 
nefe, four leagues north of Milan. 

ARSAMAS, a town of Ruffia, in the community of 
Nethnei Novogorod. It is the capital of the diltrict of 
Arfamas, fituate on the river Tefh, falling into the Occa, and 
on the road from Mofcow to Aftracan, 120 leagues fouth- 
eaft from the former, and 200 north-weft from the latter, 

ARSAMATIAS, in Ancient Geography, ariver of Arme- 
mia, over which the Parthians compelled the Romans to 
build for them a bridge. Lipfius has, without fufficient 
reafon, corrected the text of Tacitus, and called it Arfanias. 

ARSAMOSATA, Simsatr. See ArmosaTa. 

ARSANE,, a town of Paleftine, in which Afa, king of 
Hrael, was buried, according to Jofephus, Ant. 1. viii.c. 6. 

ARSANIAS, Arsen, ariver of Afia, which had its 
fource in the mountains eaft of the Euphrates, and pafling 
through a {mall lake, traverfed the fouth-welt between the 
mountains, pafled by Arfamofata, and difcharged itfelf into 
the Euphrates to the fouth-weft of that city. Pliny, Dion, 
Plutarch, and Tacitus, mention this river; and the latter 
fays, that it ran between Tigranocerta and Artaxata. 

ARSARATHA, a town of Afia, in Armenia Major. 
Ptolemy. 

ARSCHIN, in Commerce, a long meafure ufed in China, 
to meafure ituffs ; of the fame length with the Dutch ell, 
which is two feet eleven lines. 

ARSCHOT, in Geography. See Aerscuor. 

ARSE-ver/e, in Antiquity, a term, or formula, infcribed 
on doors, to prevent fire. It is faid to be of Tufcan origin, 
where the word ar/é fignifies avert, and ver/e, fre Pirife. 
Lex. Ant. 

ARSEMINI, in Geography, a town of the ifland of Sar- 
dinia, feven miles fouth-weft of Cagliari. 

ARSEN, in Ancient Geography, a river of the weftern 
part of Arcadia, which ran from the north-eaft to the fouth- 
weit, and difcharged itfelf into the river Ladon. 

ARSENA, a name given by Strabo to the lake Arethufa 
in Armenia Major. 

ARSENAL, a royal or public magazine, or place ap- 
pointed for the making and keeping of arms, neceflary either 
for defence or affault. The Romans had arfenals in all the 
frontiers of their empire. 

The arfenal of Venice is the place where the. gallies are 
built and laid up. This is a fortification of between two 
and three miles in compafs ; on the ramparts are many little 
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watch-towers, where centinels are ftationed. Like the arfe- 
nal at Toulon, it is both a dock-yard, and a repofitory fo- 
naval and military flores. Here the Venetians build their 
{hips, calt their cannon, make their cables, fails, anchors, &c. 
—The arfenal of Paris is that where the cannon or great 
guns are caft. Jt has this infeription over the gate : 
« Aitna hee Henrico vuleania tela minittrat, 
Tela Gigantwos debellatura furores.” 

There are arfenals or flore-houfes appropriate1 to naval 
furniture and equipments.—At Marleilles is the arlenal for 
the gallies ; and at Toulon, Rochefort, and Breft, are thofe 
for the men of war. 

ARSENARIA, in Ancient Geography, a Roman colony 
of Africa, in Mauritania Cetarienfis. This town was an 
epifcopal fee. It correfponds to the modern Arzew. 

ARSENIAT. See Arsene, § 10. 

_ ARSENIC, Arfenique, Fr. Arfenik, Germ. Arfenicum, 
quate Agervixov, Apoevixoy, Theoph. & Diofcorid. 

Arfenic is a brittle acidifiable metal, of a bluifh white colour, 
eafily tarnifhing by expofure to the air : it does not melt, but 
volatilizes by a gentle heat, exhaling copious white fumes, 
with a peculiar alliaceous or garlic fmell; it is foluble in 
nitro-muriatic acid, and is precipitable in the form of a light 
orange-coloured powder by fulphuret of ammonia, or of a 
green colour by ammoniated copper. 

§ 1. Ores of Arfenic. 

Befides the ores of arfenic properly fo called, this metal 
is found in combination with filver, copper, iron, lead, co- 
balt, antimony, and lime, all of which will be treated’ of in 
their proper places: at prefent we fhall confine ourfelves to 
thofe fubitances which, by the common confent of mineralo- 
gilts, are arranged as ores of arfenic. 

Sp. I. Native Arfenic. Ar/enic teflacée, Born. Arfenic 
natif, Hauy and Brochant. Gediegener arfenick, Emmerling, 
&e. Arfenicum nativum, Werner. Arfenicum nigrum, Cobal- 
tum teflaceum, Fliegenflein, Scherbenkobelt, &c. of the older 
writers. 

Its colour when newly broken is a very light lead-grey, 
often pafling into tin white; but the furface, by a fhort ex= 
pofure to the air, becomes yellow, then blackifh grey, and 
finally almoft black. 

It is found generally in mafs, more rarely diffeminated 5 
in kidney-fhaped or cluftered maffes, or in plates, or carious, 
branched, bearing impreffions, &c., Externally it is rough 
or granular, with little or no luftre ; internally it is little 
fhining, with a metallic luftre. 

Its fraéture is fometimes fine-grained, uneven, or curved’ 
lamellar; more rarely radiated or bundled. It flies when 
broken into indeterminate blunt-edged fragments, fometimes 
in the form of plates. It is alfo frequently compofed of 
diftin concretions, either teftaceous, concentric, or kidney- 
fhaped. ; 

It acquires a polifh by friGtion, and emits an alliaceous 
odour; is half-hard and brittle. It rings when ftruck by a 
hard body. 

Sp. gr. according to Briflon 5.724... 5.7633 according 
to Kirwan 5.67. 

Before the blow-pipe native arfenic fufes without difficulty, 
giving out a copious, white, alliaceous fume ; by an increafe 
of heat it takes fire, burns with a bluifh flame, and is wholly 
diffipated. It depofits on the charcoal, or any cold fubftance 
that is prefented to it, a white powder, which is oxyd of 
arfenic. 

Native arfenic is not, however, in a ftate of abfolute pu- 
rity ; it always contains a {mall and variable proportion of 
iron; belides occalionally a little gold or filver. \ 
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This mineral is found st Worlich and Joachimfthal, in 
Bohemia ; at Freyberg, Annaberg, Schneeberg, Marienberg, 
and Johangeorgentladt, in Saxony ; at Andreafberg, in the 
Hartz; at Geifberg and Seltfpch in Carinthia; at Nagyag 
in Tranfilvania; and St. Marie-aux-mines in France. It 
occurs only in the veins of primitive mountains: the fub- 
itances that accompany it are red filver, realgar, galena, 
native filver, fpecular cobalt, kupfernikkel, fpathofe iron, 
Pai pyrites, quartz, heavy f{par, calcareous and fluor 

ars. 

‘ Sp. If. Marcafite or Mifpickel. Arfenical pyrites, Kirw. 
Fer arfenical, Hauy. Arfenik hies, Germ. Arjenicum mine- 
ralizatum pyritaceum, Werner. 

Of this there are two varieties. 

. Var. 1. Common Mareafite. Gemeiner arfenik hies, Germ. 

Its colour where recently fraGtured is filvery white, but 
in general its furface is ycllowith, greyifh, or bluifh, fome- 
timys iridefcent. It occurs in mafs, diffeminated, invetting, 
or cryftallized. he primitive form of its cryftals is a {trait 
thomboidal prifm, the angles of whofe bafz are 103° 20/, and 
76° 40’: the other varieties that have been afcertained are, 
the rhomboidal prifm with dihedral fummits (Fer arfen. di- 
tetraedre of Hauy), and the fame prifm with tetrahedral 
fummits (F. ar. quadriogtonal of Hauy). ‘he lateral faces 
are alfo fometimes cylindrical, either concave or convex. 
The faces compofing the fides of the prifms are always 
{mooth and fhining; thofe of the fummits are croffed by 
ftriz. Internally the marcafite is fhining, with a metallic 
luftre. Its fra€iure is uneven, coarfe, or finely granular ; 
prefenting occafionally columnar or granular diltin€ concre- 
tions. When broken it flies into indeterminate fharp-edged 
fragments. It is hard, generally giving fire with fteel, and 
diflufing an alliaceous odour ; is brittle, but difficult to break. 
é Sp. gr. according to Gellert 5.75 ; according to Hauy 
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When expofed to the flame of the blow-pipe on charcoal, 
this mineral gives out a copious arfenical fume, and melts 
into a globule of brittle iron. Its analyfis has not yet been 
made with any accuracy, and probably the amorphous kind 
at leaft, on account of the variable proportion of its ingre- 
dients, is incapable of affording an exalt refult. The con- 
ftituent parts of pure mifpickel appear to be only arfenic 
and iron, both of them in the metallic ftate: but it is often 
intimately mixed with iron pyrites, and hence affords an un- 
certain quantity of fulphur: two fpecimens analyfed by 
Vauquelin, yielded refpectively 38.8 and 4. per cent. of ar- 
fenic, which feems to fhew that milpickel and_pyrites, 
though, when pure and cryttallized, fufficiently diftin@ from 
each other, are fo intimately blended by nature, as to pals 
by infenfible gradations from the one to the other extreme of 
the feries, In feveral of thefe compounds, however, minute 
infpe&tion has difcovered {mail feparate cubes of pyrites ; 
and thefe intermediate varieties are rather to be confidered as 
fimple mixtures than chemical compounds. 

The two fubftances with which marcalite is liable to be 
confounded, are arfenical cobalt and pyrites. It differs from 
the firit in being harder, in having a yellowifh white tint, 
while the colour of the other is reddifh white, and in the 
form of its cryftals: it is diftinguifhed from the latter by 
givieg out when ftruck an arfenical, inftead of a merely ful- 
phureous odour, by the lighter yellow of its colour, and by 
its eryftalline forms. 

Mareafite is found in Bohemia, in Saxony, in Silefia, in 
Cornwall, and various other places, either in veins, or diife- 
minated through primitive mountains. The fubltances by 
which it is accompanied, are generally tin-{tone and galena ; 
more rarely black blende, {pathofe iron, copper pyrites, 


quartz, fluor, and calcareous fpars. At Reichenbach in 
Silefia, it is found in ferpentine rock. 

Marcafite appears to be made little or no ufe of : the more 
brilliant {pecimens are occafionally cut and polifhed, and 
made into buttons, and other {mall articles; this is partieu- 
larly the cafe with fome found near Dublin, and called Erifh 
diamonds. 

Var. 2. Argentiferous marcafite. Weifferz, Werner. 

Its colour is fimilar to that of the preceding variety, but 
when expofed to the air it tarnifhes to a deeper yellow. It 
is rarely found in mafs, being generally diffeminated or 
cry ftallized in minute acicular four-fided prifms. Jixternally 
it is fhining, internally little fhining, with a metallic luftre. 
Its fra@ture is fine-grained, uneven, with granular dilling& 
concretions. 

Its other external and chemical characters correfpond with 
thofe of the preceding variety, from which it differs only in 
a variable proportion of filver, from 1 to ro per cent.; and 
for which it is often worked. 

It is found at Freyberg and Braunfdorf in Saxony ; and 
is ufually accompanied with common marcalite, red filver, 
galena, copper pyrites, &c. 

For the affinities of this mineral with arfenical filver, fee 
Sitver, Ores of. 

Sp. ILL. Sulphurated Arfenic. Rau/chgelb,Germ. Arfenic 
fulfuré, Hany. Arfenicum mineralizat. rifigallum, Werner. 

This fpecies is divided into two varieties, the red and 
yellow. 

Var. 1. Realgar. Rothes raufchgelb, Emmerling. Arjen. 
min. rifigall. rubrum, Werner. Arfenic fulfuré rouge, Hauys 
Rubine d’arfenic, Sanderac, Rubinfchwefel, &c. 

Its colour is a bright Aurora red, pafling on one hand to 
fcarlet-red, and on the other to yellow-orange. It is rarely 
found in mafs, more frequently di{feminated or invefting, 
and very frequently cryftallized. The primitive form of its 
cryftals is a long o€tahedron, with fealene triangular faces 
exa@ly the fame as fulphur. The two pyramids of the 
oGahedron are fometimes intercepted by a quadrilateral. 
prifm (fee Cryftallographical Plates, fg. 94-), forming the 
variety A. f. r. émoufié of Hauvy: other varieties are derived 
from bevilling and truncating the angles of the intervening 
prifm; and a further variety (fig. 95.) A. f. r. furcompofé 
of Havy, is produced by the truncature of all the folid 
angles of the terminating pyramids. The cryttals are for the 
molt part fmall, and not eafy to determine. Their furface 
and interior are fhining or much-fhining, with a vitreous 
luftre. The fracture is uneven granular, pafling into minute 
conchoidal: the fragments are indeterminate, blunt-edged. 
Tt is commonly tranflucid, occafionally femi-tranfparent or 
opaque. The colour of its ftreak is orange-yellow. It is 
very tender, fomewhat brittle, and eafily broken by the nail. 
Sp. gr. according to Bergman 3.22. Briflon 3.33. It is 
idio-ele@tric, acquiring the refinous eleftricicy by frition. 

Before the blow-pipe it melts eafily, burns with a blue 
flame, and a fulphureous arfenical odour, and is for the moft 
part volatilized. Nitrous acid in a fhort time deprives it of 
its colour. It has never been accurately analyfed,. but con- 
fifts principally of arfenic and fulphur. 

Realgar occurs native in the vicinity of Etna and other 
volcanos, and alfo in the primitive mountains of Germany, 
Hungary, and Swifferland. ‘he fubltances that are found 
mott frequently to accompany It are native arfenic, red filver, 
and galena. 

The fubftances.that it refembles are red filver and chro 
mated lead; it may, however, be diitinguifhed from the firft 
by the following properties: the powder of the fiver ore is 
red, that of the realgar orange-yellow; the fp. gr of the 
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filver ore is the greateft, in the proportion of about 5 to 3; 
befides which, it does not become electric by friétion, nor 
does it flame or volatilize by the blowpipe. Chromated lead 
is more than twice as heavy as realgar, and exhibits the 
fame differences with regard to eleétricity and hab:tude be- 
fore the blowpipe as red tilver. 

Native realgar is made no ufe of; for the purpofes to 
which the artificial is applied, fee § 12. of this article. 

Var. 2. Orpiment. Gelbes raufchgelb, Emmerling. drfen. 
min. rifigal. flavum, Werner. Arfin. fulf. jaune, Hauy. 
Auripigmentum, Lat. 

Its ufual colour is a beautiful lemon-yeliow, pafling on 
one fide into fulphur-yellow, gold-yellow, or honey-yellow, 
and on the other into aurora red. It is found diffeininated, 
and in mafs. It is internally fhining, or very fhining, with 
a bright waxy luftre, fometimes pafling into the metallic. 
Its fraéture is {traight or curved foliated. In mals it is rarely 
more than tranflucid at the edges, but in thin plates is femi- 
tranfparent. Its ftreak is of the fame colour as the mineral 
itfelf, only a little lighter. It is very tender, foft to the 
touch ; when in plates is flexible though not elaftic. Sp. gr. 
3.45- It is idio-eleétric, and in its chemical charaéters, cor- 
relponds with the preceding variety. It confifts of fulphur 
and arfenic, but the proportions are not afcertained with 
accuracy. ~ 

Orpiment is found in the Bannat in Natolia and Ser- 
via, at Nagyag in Tranfilvania, Felfobanya in Hungary, &c. 

It appears to be a mineral of late formation, being always 
found in {tratiform mountains. It is, for the moft part, ac- 
companied by clay, quartz, &c. &c. fometimes by realgar. 

The cryftalline forms that are ufually attributed to this 
mineral are, upon the authority of Hauy, referred to the 
preceding variety. 

Sp. IV. Native oxyd of Arfenic. Arfenic oxydé natif, Fr. 
Naturlicher arfenik kalk, Germ, Arfenicum ochraceum album, 
Werner. 

Its colour is {now-white or yellowifh, reddith, or greenifh- 
white; it is found alfo of a clear fmoke grey. Its common 
form is that of a fuperficial earthy friable cruft on the fur- 
face of other minerals: more rarely it occurs in an indurated 
ftate, either ftalaGitic, cluftered, or cryttallized. The 
eryftals are always extremely minute, fometimes capillary, 
bundled, interlaced, or diverging, fometimes in o&tahedrons, 
fometimes in quadrilateral tables. When cryftallized it ap- 
pears to be tranflucid, but in the earthy ftate it 1s always 
opaque. It is very tender, often friable, brittle; has a very 
fharp difagreeable tafte. Sp. gr. 3.7- 

Before the blowpipe it gives out a white fmoke, and the 
ufual arfenical odour; the grey coloured, as being little 
oxydated, burns with a bluifh flame: after a time, but not 
fo quickly as native arfenic, it is almoft wholly volatilized. 
It is foluble in fifteen times its weight of boiling water: and 
appears to be an oxyd of arfenic nearly pure with a variable 
proportion of oxygen. The only fubftance with which it ts 
liable to be confounded, is the Pharmacolite, or native arfe- 
niat of lime: this latter however is infoluble in water, and 
leaves a confiderable refidue when expofed to the blow- 
pipe- 

The native oxyd of arfenic is a mineral of very rare oc- 
currence ; it is found at Joachimf{thal in Bohemia, in Saxony, 
Hefle, Tranfilvania, and Hungary, in the vicinity of native 
arfenic, and in certain cobalt mines. 

Lenz, verfuch der Mineralien, vol. ii. p. 229. Kirvan’s 
Mineralozy, vol. ii. p. 254. Hauy, Traité de Mineral. vol. iv. 
p.220. Weidenmann, Handbuch, &c. p. 965. Brochant, 
Traité de Mineral. vol. ii. p. 435+ 


§ 2. Affiy and Analyfis of Arfenieal Ores. 

Arfenic is a metal in itfelf of fo little value, and fo nox. 
jous to other metals by its obflinate adhererice to them, ren- 
dering them brittle, and debafing their colour, that in all 
works in the great, avd even in almott all docimattical affays, 
every method has been reforted to in order to drive off the 
arfenic, and its proportion to the whole mafs has only been 
vagucly eflimated by the lofs of weight experienced during 
the procefs. The methods employed by Bergman, and the 
re{t of his contemporaries, for afcertaining the quantity of 
arfenic in any of its ores, are extremely imperfeét ; even the 
accurate Klaproth confefles the imperfeGions of his mode, 
and till the publication of Mr. Chenevix’s Analylis of the 
Arfeniates of Copper and Iron, chemiftry had attained no 
certainty in the refolution of this important problem. We 
fhall firft mention the advantages and defects of the methods 
recommended by Bergman, Kirwan, Klaproth, &c. and then 
proceed to the more accurate ones of Chenevix. 

Tor the decompofition either of the native arfenic or 
marcafile, Bergman propofes to treat the pulverized ore with 
four times its weight of nitro-muriatic acid, formed of one 
part nitrous and one and a half or two parts muriatic acid, 
By this men{truum the filver will be converted into muriated 
filver, and will, together with the filex, remain undiffolved, 
and the arfenic and iron will continue in folution. The 
filtered liquor is to be evaporated to one-fourth of its bulk, 
and poured into water; the arfenic will thus be precipitated, 
and the iron may then be thrown down from the filtered 
liquor by ammonia, &c. Another way of proceeding is 
to boil the ore with dilute nitrous acid, in order to take up 
the filver, copper, &c., while the arfenic will remain behind in 
form of a powder, and may afterwards be taken up by nitro- 
muriatic acid, and precipitated from its folution by water. 

To thefe method:, however, it may be objected, rift, 
That the precipitation of arfenic from its folution in nitro- 
muriatic acid by water, is denied by fome chemilts; and even 


if the tact of precipitation be allowed, {till it is certain that 


fome of the arfenic will remain in folution. 2dly, Antimony, 
which is often mingled with arfenical ores, will alfo be 
thrown down by this procefs. 3dly, The Ammonia added 
to the remaining liquor, befides precipitating the iron, &c. 
will, by deftroying the excefs of the nitro-muriatic acid, 
allow the arfénic acid to combine with the oxyd of iron, and’ 
thus induce an error in the proportion of this laft metal. 
athly, It appears from the uniferm experience of Klaproth,, 
and other eminent chemifts, that arfenic is abundantly fo- 
luble in nitrous acid, and that the filver precipitated from 
fuch a folution, even by muriat of foda, contains a little: 
arfenic ; and whichever of the alkalies was afterwards ufed: 
for throwing down the copper, &c. the neceffary neutraliza- 


tion of the nitrous acid would afford an epportunity for the- 


arfeni¢ acid to combine with the oxyd of copper. 

The native oxyd of arfenic is propofed by Kirwan to be 
diffolved in boiling water, and of courfe its proportion is 
to be eftimated by the lofs of weight fuftained by the quan- 
tity of ore thus treated. But (belides other objeGtions) the 
dark-coloured varieties of this ore are probably not fuffi- 
ciently removed from the metallic ftate, to be thus foluble.. 
In order tg decompole realgar or orpiment, Bergman directs: 
long-continued ebullition with muriatic acid, adding, if ne- 
ceflary, a little nitrous, till the infoluble refidue becomes: 
grey. The infoluble powder is the fulphur, and the arfe-~ 
nical folution is to be decompofed as before mentioned b 
water. In this procefs, however, the fulphur will ftill re- 
tain fome arfenic ; and a little of the fulphur will be oxyge- 
nated, and converted into fulphuric acid. Mr. Kirwan 

recommends: 


— 


—— 
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recommends to precipitate the arfenic from the muriatic acid 
by zinc; but, according to Mr. Chenevix, the precipitate 


_ is not pure metallic arfenic, but a mixture of this with arfe- 


niat of zinc. 

The analvfes in the dry way of the arfenical ores are [till 
lefs fatisfactory than thofe in the humid way above recited: 
Tf fublimation in clofe veffels is had recourfe to, a very in- 
tenfe and long-continued heat will be infufficient to volatilize 
the whole of the arfenic; the fulphur will alfo rife at the 
fame time and produce orpiment. Roatting in a muffle, 
provided the ore is mixed with powdered charcoal, is more 
effeGtual ; but in this cafe, not only the arfenic, but the ful- 
phur and antimony, if there happens to be any in the ore, 
will fly off, and the relative properties of thefe mult be efti- 
mated by mere guefs. . 

Klaproth’s method of treating the unfulphurated ores 
of arlenic may be deduced from his analyfis of the arfenical 
filver ore, which confifts of iron, arfenic, filver, and antimony. 
He firft digefts the ore with moderately ftrong nitric acid, 
which takes up the arfenic and the greateft part of the iron 
and filver : the addition of muriat of foda throws down the 
filver in the ftlate of muriat combined with a few atoms of 
arfenic; and afterwards, the arfeniat of iron is thrown 
down by potafh; this precipitate being dried and weighed, 
is afterwards roafted with charcoal feveral times, till it ceafes 
to give out arfenical fumes, and is attra¢table by the magnet = 
from the lofs of weight fultained by the iron, the quantity 
of arfenic is then eftimated. This however, as Mr. K'aproth 
himfelf obferves, is a very imperfect method, Another way 
practifed by him in the analyfis of the arfenical cobalt is, 
to digelt the ore in nitric acid, which oxydates the arfenic 
and takes up the greater part of it, leaving the refidual 
arfenic foluble in water. The nitrous folution is then eva- 
porated as long as it continues to depofit oxyd of arfenic, 
and the oxyd of cobalt afterwards feparated by potath from 
the nitrous acid, is prefumed to be pure, becaule it affords a 
fympathetic ink with muriatic acid. From this humid 
analy fis the combalt ore is ttated by Klaproth to contain 54.5 
evbalt, 45 oxyd of arfenic and 3 fulphur: a [pecimen, how- 
ever, of the fame ore treated in the dry way, afforded only 
44 cobalt ; there was therefore required to make up the 
roo, £ fulphur, asd 55.5 reguline arfenic. Hence it is 
evident, that little dependence is to be placed on the eftima- 
tion of the quantity of arfenic from the oxyd precipitated 
by evaporation of the nitrous folution. 

A more certain mode of afcertaining the proportion of 
arfenic 1s furnifhed by Mr. Chenevix. Let the ore, pre- 
vioufly reduced to extremely fine powder, be digefted in 
nitric acid fufficient to acidify and take up the whole of 
the arfenic ; pour off the clear liquor, and boil on the refidue 
fome diftilled water ; filter, and add the water to the nitrous 
folution : then neutralize the excefs of acid by potafh, taking 
care, however, not to have an acces of alkali, and add nitrat 
of lead as long as any precipitate takes place: wath the 
precipitate in cold water, dry and weigh it. As the arfe- 
nical ores often contain fulphur, it is poffible that the arfe- 
siat of lead thus procured, may be mixed with a little ful- 
phat of lead: to decide this, digeft the powder in fome 
warm dilute muriatic or nitrous acid, and the arfeniat of 


lead will be diflolved, leaving the fulphat behind. 100 parts. 


arfeniate of lead contain, of arfénic acid 33, oxyd of lead 63, 
water 4, and the 33 parts arfénic acid, denote 22 of the 
metal. 
§ 3- Reduétion of Arfenical Ores, and Preparation of 
Crude Arfenic, and White Arfenic. 
Arfenic is a fubftance of fuch fmall value and fuch little 
demand, that none of the proper ores of this metal are 


x 


wrought in the great ; the whole of the arfenic of commerce 
being prepared in Saxony, by roafting-the cobalt ores in the 
manutaéture of zaffre. Thefe contilt principally of arfenic, 
cobalt, iron, anda little fulphur; the firft and lat ingre~ 
dients of which are got rid of by roalting: this procefs, 
inftead of being performed in the open air, is done in an 
oven, the flue of which runs horizontally to a cofinderable 
diftance before it bends upwards. By this contrivance the 
arfenic and fulphur, when liberated, are for the moft part 
depofited in the horizontal flue in the form of a greyith 
meal, ftreaked with yellow (fuch portions as are neareft 
the fire being often melted into a femitranfparent cry talline 
mafs). In this ftate it is called crude arfenic, or flowers 
of arfenic; the yellow flreaks proceed from the iulphur 
uniting with the arfenic into orpiment: and befides this, 
it is alfo fullied with other impurities. 

The white arfenic of commerce is prepared from the crude, 
by mixing this laft with potafh, or as fome advife, with lime, 
and re-fubliming. By this the fulphur and other impurities 
unite with the alkali, and the white oxyd is driven over in- 
to a heated receiver, where it melts into a heavy colourlefs 
tranfparent glafs: by expofure for a fhort time to the air, 
this glafs becomes opaque, and refembles in its fra€ture the 
fineft white china; and it is in this ftate that the white 
arfeme of commerce is found in our fhops and labora- 
tories. 

i § 4. Preparation of Reguline Arfenic: 

The old method of procuring the regulus of this metal 
confiited in mixing white arfemce with half its weight of 
black flux, one fourth part of borax, and the fame propor= 
tion of filings of iron or copper, and fufing the whole as 
quicky as poffible in a crucible. When the whole is grown 
cold, there will be found, on breaking the crucible, a mafs of 
Impure metallic arfenic, of a bluifh white colour and cons 
fiderable hardnefs and folidity. Probably this regulus was 
originally made from ihe crude arfenic, in which cafe the 
addition of iron or copper was forthe purpofe of feparating 
the fulphur according to the procefs mentioned for martial 
regulus of Antimony. (§. 4.—III.) It is obvious, how- 
ever, that the arfenic muft contain a variable proportion of 
iron or copper when prepared according this method, by 
which its external'and chemical charaéters will be in fome 
degree modified. Another way of obtaining the regulus is’ 
recommended by Brandt, to which: there ‘can be no objec- 
tion, upon the fuppofition that he ufed crude arfenic. He 
direéts that white arfenic fhould:be mingled with foap, and 
fublimed: in. this operation the oil of the foap ferves to 
de-oxydate the arfenic, and the alkali to keep down any por- 
tion of fulphur that may have been combined: with the. 
arfenic: 

The white arfenic of commerce being an almoft entirely: 
pure oxyd of arfenic, the reduGion of it into the metallic 
ftate is very eafily effeted. The molt eligible way is to 
mix the white arfenic with any of the vegetable or animal 
expreffed oils, till it becomes of the confiltence of very foft 
glazier’s putty; it is then to be made up: into round or 
oblong pieces, and dropped into a Florence flafk, fo as not 
to adhere to the fides. The flafk with its contents is 
to be put into a fand-bath, or over a gentle charcoal fire, 
and muft be heated very gradually as long as any thick. 
vapours proceeding from the decompofition'of the oil are 
given out. When thefe ceafe, the heat may be by degrees. 
increafed till the bottom of the flafk. becomes obfcurely red ; 
fhortly after the flail may be withdrawn from the fire, and 
when cold, upon carefully breaking it, there will be found 
in the neck and upper part of the veffel, a cruft of brilliant 
triangular cryitals of oxyd of arfenic, femi-tranfparent, oe 
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of a yellowih grey colour, below thefe there will be a thick 
amorphous cratt of regulus, and fome impurities will remain 
at the bottom. Let thefe products, except the impurities, 
he feparated from the fragments of glafs, and pulverized 
together with half their weight of charcoal; then re-fublime 
the whole asbefore, and the infide of the flafk will be found 
lined with a crult and eryftals of pure and fhining regulus of 
arfenic. It is neceflary that thefe fublimations fhould be 
performed under a chimney, for the vapours that arife are 
intolerably fetid, and extremely noxious to the operator, 
bringing on in a very fhort time headach, ficknefs, and other 
unpleafant fymptoms. Inttead of a flafk, an earthen retort 
may be made ufe of. 
§ 5. External Charaéers and phyfical Properties of 
Reguline Arfinic. 

The frefh furface of artenic is of a bright metallic luftre, 
and a colour between that of tin and lead; it very foon how- 
ever tarnifhes by expofure to the air, becoming firlt yellowifh, 
then flightly irridefcent, and laftly black, in which {late it 
is alfo wholly dettitute of luftre. Its fraéture is compact, 
granular ; in hardnefs it is faid to be fuperior to copper, 
but it is fo brittle as to be reducible to power in a common 
mortar without any difficulty, being neither malleable nor 
duétile. It eryftallizes in o€tahedrons or tetrahedral pyra- 
mids. Sp. gr. = 5.31, according to Bergman, but accord- 
ing to Morveau = 5.76. It is not fentible to the fmell 
when cold, yet the fingers after handling it acquire a flight 
metallic odour: it is manifeft to the tafte by a peculiar 
acrid flavour ; and when heated to volatilization, diffufes a 
charatteriltic fetid alliaceous odour. 

§ @ Chemical Properties of Reguline Arfenic. 
I. Effeéts of Heat. 

Arfenic, when pure, is incapable of being melted : in clofe 
~veflels, at a heat inferior to that required for the fufion of 
tin, it begins to be volatilized, and is depofited in the upper 
and cooler parts unchanged in form or properties. 

II. Effe&ts of Atmofpheric Air. 

Atmofpheric air at the ufual temperature is flowly decom- 
-pofed by this metal, the oxygenous part uniting with the 
arfenic, and converting it into a black oxyd, as mentioned 
-§ 5. Ata heat of about 350° Fahr. the abforption of 
oxygen is much more rapid, and vapours of white oxyd 
begin to be vifible, diffufing the well-known arfenical {mell. 
Ata higher temperature combuttion takes place: thus if 
a veffel or crucible be made red hot, and a few pieces of 
arfenic be thrown in, a denfe white vapour is immediately 
produced, accompanied by a light blue flame, and in a fhort 
time the whole is volatilized. This experiment muft not 
be made in.an iron ladle, for the affinity between the two 
metals at this temperature is fo great, that artificial mifpickel 
would be formed, and this being verv fufible, the ladle 
would in all probability be found after the procefs to have 
a hole in its bottom. 

TIL. Effe&ts of Water. 

Although arfenic is fo eafily oxydable, yet it does not: 
appear capable of decompofing water; at leaft it may be 
immerfed in it for any length of time without exhibiting 
any figns of folution or oxydation ; and a covering of this 
fluid or of alcohol-is the belt prefervative of arfenic againtt 
the tarnifhing effet of the air. 

IV. Arfenic with Hydrogen. 

This combination was firft difcovered by Scheele. If 
liquid arfenic acid be digefted with zinc, an effervefcence 
will take place ; and the air thus difengaged, has a ftrong 
arfenical {mell, inflames by the conta& of a candle, and 
depofits on the infide of the veflel a brown film, which is 
metallic arfenic. The fame gas may alfo be produced by 


granulated zinc in a hot folution of white arfenic in water 
with the addition of a little muriatic acid. 
V. Arfenic with Phofphorus. 

The union of thefe two fubllances was firlt obferved by 
Margraafl, whofe experiments have fincg heen repeated and 
conlirmed by Pelletier. Phofphuret of arfenic may be made 
in four ways: firlt, by fubliming equal parts of phofphorus 
and white oxyd of arfenic, in which. cafe, part of the phof- 
phorus will be acidified at the expence of the metallic oxyd, 
while the remainder will combine with the metallic bafe ; 
fecondly, by fubliming equal parts of reguline arfenic and 
phofphorus ; thirdly and fourthly, in the humid way, by 
digelting equal parts of arfenic or oxyd of arfenic, with the 
fame weight of phofphorus in a flafk, containing a fufficient 
quantity of water. Phofphorated arfenic is volatilizable in 
a moderate heat, and is combuftible on hot coals, exhaling 
the mixed odour of its ingredients. 

VI. Arfenic with Sulphur. 

Both arfenic, and the white oxyd, are capable of uniting 
with fulphur, by means of fufion or fublimation, into a 
beautiful red or yellow mafs,, according to the relative 
proportion of the ingredients, The yellow is called orpi- 
ment, or yellow fulphuret of arfenic, the red, realgar, or 
red fulphuret. The fulphur in the realgar is to the arfenic 
as I to 4 nearly, but in the orpiment as 1 to g or 10. Both 
preparations are fufible, and may be fublimed, but the 
realgar is more eafily melted, and with care may be ob- 
tained quite tranfparent, and of a bright red colour; hence 
it has been called arfenical ruby, rubine d’arfenique. "The fp. 
grav. of orpiment, according to Bergman, is = 5-315 3 but 
of realgar, only = 3.225. 

Thefe two fubftances have not been very accurately ana- 
lyfed, and it is the opinion of feveral modern chemifts, 
that the differences between them does not depend fo much 
on the proportions of the fulphur and arfenic, as on the 
prefence of oxygen in the one, and its abfence from the 
other. Hence they call realgar, fulphuret of arfenic, and 
orpiment, fulphurated oxyd of arfenic. ‘This appears, how- 
ever, to be a miltake, for the following reafons; when 
regulus of arfenic and fulphur are mixed together, the com- 
bination takes place without the extrication of any gas, but 
when the oxyd of arfenic is fubftituted for the regulus, at 
the moment of combination a portion of the fulphur is 
converted into fulphureous acid gas, probably on account 
of a decompofition of the metallic oxyd. Further, it ap- 
pears from the experiments of Bucquet, that by continued 
fufion orpiment is made of a much redder colour than be= 
fore, by the volatilization of part of its arfenic; and as 
an additional confirmation, it may be mentioned that realgar, 
being fublimed either with metallic or oxydated arfenic, is 
converted into orpiment. F 

It is not very eafy to make realgar by the dire& com- 
bination of its elements when they are in a {tate of purity, 
on account of the eafe with which they are volatilized be-~ 
fore they have experienced the proper degree of heat. In 
Saxony, where orpiment and realgar are made in large 
quantities, the method is to fill an oven like that defcribed 
in § 3. with mifpickel and tron pyrites, proportioning the 
quantities of each according as realgar or orpiment is in= 
tended to be produced. Now the fulphur and arfenic 
contained. in thefe minerals being in natural combination 
with iron, require for their fublimation a degree of heat 
far greater than they could fuftain without volatilization, 
if they were pure. 

Sulphurated arfenic is wholly infoluble in water or alcohol. 
The nitrous and nitro-muriatic acids, efpecially when warm, 
take up the arfenic from the fulphur. The former of thefe, 

however, 
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however, except it is fo concentrated as to a& on the ful- 
phur alfo, only takes up a portion of the arfenic from real- 
gar, converting it into orpiment. Nitro-muriatie acid 
completcly decompofes both the red and yellow fulphuret, 
hepatic gas being given out at the fame time, a circum- 
ftance worthy of notice, as affording additional ftrength to 
the opinion mentioned above, concerning the ftate of the 
metal in tnefe compounds. Sulphuret of arfenic is alfo de- 
compofed by diftil!ation with two or three times its weight 
of corrofive muriat of Mercury, the acid and oxygen of the 
mercurial falt uniting with the arlfenic into corrofive muriat 
of arfenic, § 7.; and the metallic bafe with the fulphur of 
the orpiment, forming cinnabar. 

In the dry way, the fixed alkalies decompofe orpiment 
into alkaline fulphuret and arfenic, which latter fublimes; but 
if the alkali is in excefs, the arfcnic is in part detained as well 
as the fulphur. A folution of cauftic potafh in water being 
boiled with orpiment, diffolves it completely, but by the 
addition of an acid a yellow precipitate is thrown down, 
which probably is a Aydrofulphuret of arfenic. Quicklime 
and orpiment alfo unite by- boiling in water, forming an 
arfenio-fulphuret of lime, which is fometimes employed as a 
WINeE-TEST. 

VU. Arfenic with Oils. 

Ainy of the expreffed cils being triturated with arfenic, 
gradually diffolve it, and thus acquire a dark colour and 
confiftence like falve. 

VIII. Alloys of Arfenic. 

Arferic unites with almoft all the metals, debafing the 
red and yellow ones, and deftroying in a great meafure 
the lufire of all the refit, excepttin. It renders thofe which 
are malleable and duétile, brittle, and for the moft part 
increafes their fufibility and hardnefs. For other particulars, 
fee the feveral metals. 

§ 7. Salts of Arfenic. 

t. Reguline arfenic is a&ted upon by fulphuric acid when 
concentrated and affifted by heat: if the operation be per- 
formed in a retort with a pneumatic apparatus, there will 
be produced a confiderable quantity of fulphureous acid gas, 
and fulphur will fublime into the neck of the veffel. What 
remains behind is a white mafs fimilar to oxyd of arfenic, 
but combined with a little acid. By the addition of a freth 
portion of fulphuric acid, the fulphated oxyd is taken up ; 
as the liquor cools, however, a precipitation of cryftalline 
grains happens, and thefe are /ulphat of arfenic. This falt 
is much lefs foluble in water than white arfenic; when ex- 
pofed to the flame of a blow-pipe, it fufes and begins to 
emit an arfenical fmoke, but requires a much longer time 
for its volatilization than the fimple oxyd. By repeated co- 
hobation with fulphuric acid, the arfenic approaches more 
and more to the nature of arfénic acid, but always conti- 
nues in fome degree fuiphated. 

2. Nitric acid when hot is readily decompofed upon re- 
guline arfenic, being itfelf changed into nitrous gas, and 
the metal becoming oxydated. An addition of dilute ni- 
trous acid at a boiling temperature effets a complete folu- 
tion of the refidual oxyd, and the liquor by evaporation and 
cooling may be brought to depofit cryftals of nitrat of -ar- 
Jfenic. This falt being abftra¢ted with frefh nitrous acid, 
and then heated red hot, is wholly converted into arfénic 
acid. Nitrat of arfenic is {paringly foluble in water, and 
with the blow-pipe exhibits nearly the fame appearances as 
the preceding falt. 

3. Oxymuriatic acid when pure, frefh made, and in the 
form of gas, exercifes a very powerful aGtion on the regulus 
of arfenic, aud exhibits a very ftriking and beautiful appear- 
ance. For this purpofe, let a common fix or eight ounce 


phial be filled in the ufual way with oxymuriatic acid gas 
procured from falt, manganefe, and fulphuric acid, in order 
to have the acid as dry as poffible (for the further fecuring 
of which, the gas produced about the middle of the pro-~ 
cefs is the beft) ; {top the mouth of the phial with a cork, 
and place it on a table in an upright pofition; then reduce 
fome reguline arfenic to a fine powder, and cautioufly open- 
ing the mouth of the phial, fhake in from the end of a knife, 
or in any other convenient way, a little of thepowder. As 
foon as it comes in contaét with the gas, a white vapour 
will firft appear, and will be immediately followed by igni- 
tion of the metal, which in its paflage to the bottom of 
the veffel will appear like a ftream of fire: this pheno- 
menon may be repeated with fucceffive portions of powder 
till the acid is almoft wholiy decompofed. At the bottom 
will be found a white acidulous oxyd of arfenic. Liquid 
oxymuriatic acid alfo is capable of diffolving reguline arfe- 
nic ; but during this procefs, the metal being oxygenated 
at the expence of the acid, the refult is muriat of arfenic. 

4. Arfénic acid has a remarkable a€tion on its own regu- 
lus, though the two appear to be incapable of combining 
into a proper falt. If the regulus is digefted with the acid, 
its furface becomes fhortly covered with a white powder, 
which is oxyd of arfenic. If the acid is kept in a {tate of 
fufion in a retort, and {mall pieces of the regulus are 
dropped in from time to time, an inflammation and fublima- 
tion of white arfenic will be manifeft at each addition. 
Hence it-appears that the oxygen of the arfénic acid quits 
this to combine with the regulus, till an equilibrium is pro- 
duced by the one and the other being brought to a com- 
mon ftate of oxydation. 

Thefe are all the acids which are known to aé& upon re- 
guline arfenic ; many others however are capable of com- 
bining with this metal, when previoufly brought to the ftate 
of white oxyd. The falts hence refulting we fhall proceed 
to mention. 

1. Muriatic acid when boiling will take up one third of 
its weight of oxyd of arfenic ; a faline precipitate is produced 


“by cooling, and if this is managed gradually, there are 


formed f{picular cryftals of muriat of arfenic. This falt fub- 
limes wholly if expofed in clofe veffels to a moderate heat. 
Before the blow-pipe on charcoal it is decompofed in part, 
and flies off, giving out at the fame time the diftinguifhing 
odour of the metal. It is foluble, though fparingly, in 
warm water, and the folution is decompofable by an alkali, 
the oxyd of arfenic being thrown down. 

Very dry and concentrated muriatic acid, or oxymuriatic 
acid, are capable of uniting with a much larger proportion 
of oxyd of arfenic than the liquid muriatic acid. This 
combination is called butter of arfenic, and is thus prepared : 
take one part of white arfenic, one and a half of red cal- 
cined fulphat of iron, and three parts of common falt ; mix 
them accurately in a mortar, and diftil in a glafs retort from 
a fand bath. When the heat has been gradually raifed fo 
as to make the bottom of the retort nearly red, and nothing 
more comes over, the procefs is finifhed, and there will be 
found in the receiver two diftin& liquors of different con- 
fiftence. The lower one is of a clear iron brown colour, 
and is called butter of arfenic; the fupernatant liquor is 
thinner, of a lighter yellowifh colour, and is called oi/ of 
arfenic. = 

Butter of arfenic is a heavy thick liquor, exceffively - 
corrofive and poifonous; on expofure to the air it exhales 
a denfe white fuffocating vapour, deliquiates, becomes 
turbid, and finally is fpontaneoufly decompofed. When, 
inftead of this gradual abforption of moifture, it is dire€tly 
mingled with water, an immediate turbidnefs and precipi- 
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tation enfues of a white pulverulent matter, which was for- 
merly taken for pure oxyd of arfenic; it ftill, however, as 
in the cafe with fimilar metallic precipitates, retains a portion 
of acid; for by heatinw in a clofe veffel, a little butter of 
arfenic is fublimed. Liquid muriatic acid unites very {par- 
ingly and imperfectly with the butter ; and if contiderably 
diluted with water, produces a decompofition juit in the 
fame manner as pure water does. 

Oil of arfepic, like the preceding, is decompofed in part 
by water or alcohol, but the precipitate is not fo copious : 
it mingles with liquid muriatic acid without producing any 
turbidnefs. The addition of a carbonated alkali is followed 
by effervefcence and the precipitation of oxyd of arfenic. 
By fpontaneous evaporation it yiclds cryttals of muriated 
arfenic, and a flicht eflorefcence of white oxyd of arfenic. 

There are feveral other methods of obtaining the butter 
and oil of arfenic: thus, 1f orpiment is diltilled with two 
or three times its weight of corrofive fublimate, the fulphur 
of the former unites with the mercury of the latter, and pro- 
duces cinnabar, while the arfenic of the former combines 
with the oxygen and acid of the latter into the oil and 
butter of arfenic. It is remarkable, however, that corrolive 
fublimate is not decompofable by oxyd of arlenic; for when 
the two are diltilled together, whatever be their relative 
proportions, the mercurial falt rifes unchanged. Indeed the 
fuperiority in affinity of muriatic acid for oxyd of mercury 
over oxyd of arfenic 1s {till more ftrikingly fhewn by diltilling 
butter of arfenic with oxyd of mercury, in which cofe a little 
butter of arfenic firft comes over, then corrofive fublimate, 
and finally white arfenic. If, however, reguline arfenic is 
diftilled with corrofive fublimate, the produce is butter of 
arfenic, a little calomel, and running mercury. 

Although the falts of arfenic have not yet received 
that notice from chemifts to which they are entitled, ftill 
there has arifen fome difference of opinion refpecting the 
combinations of this metal with muriatic acid, fome aflerting 
the butter of arfenic to be a proper oxymuriat, while 
others confider it as {carcely differing, except in concentra- 
tion, from the muriat. From a careful collation of the 
{cattered facts relative to this fubje€t, it appears that there 
is no fuch falt as oxymuriat of arfenic, but. that muriatic 
acid, when its affinities are not weakened by water, will take 
up a large quantity of arfenical oxyd forming the butter 
of arfenic; that when by the gradual or fudden addition of 
water, the affinities of this latter are brought into aétion, an 
unequal partition of the acid and oxyd takes place into a 
folubie and infoluble muriat of arfenic. Hence we have three 
diftin& {alts compofed of muriatic acid and oxyd of arfenic: 
firlt, muriat of arfenic with the {mallef{t proportion of me- 
tallic oxyd, this is foluble in water and cryttallizable by 
cooling, and is alfo capable of fublimation without de- 
compoiition ; fecondly, muriat of arfenic with a larger pro- 
portion of metallic oxyd (butter of arfenic), decompofable 
by water, and not cryttallizable ; thirdly, muriat of arfenic 
fuperfaturated with the oxyd, mfoluble in water, decom- 
poiable by fublimation. 

2. Oxymuriatic acid gas pafled into an aqueous folution 
of white arfenic, is itfelf decompofed into muriatic acid; and 
by diftillation, the water and muriatic acid being drawn off, 
there remains in the retort folid arfénic acid. It is there- 
fore probable that the three muriats of arfenic juft mentioned 
differ from each other in the degree of oxygenation of the 
mitallic bafe, as well as in the proportions of it that they 
contain ; the firft being the leaft oxygenated, and the latter 
the mott fo. 

3. Fluoric acid, when digefted on white oxyd of arfenic, 
Siffolves a {mall proportion ; and by evaporation and cooling, 


a granular cryftalline falt is obtained, fluat of arfenic, the 
properties of which have not been examined into. 

4. Boracic acid combines with white arfenic by means of 
water, but not in the dry way, according to Reuls. Equal 
parts of the oxyd and acid digelted together in a little 
water are entirely diffulved, and afforded by evaporation bo- 
rat of arfenic in powder or {picular ery ttals. 

5. Pnofphoric acid and oxyd of arfenic combive together 
without difficulty in the moift way, and afford cryttals of 
phofphat of arfenic. This falt is very fparingly foluble in 
water, and is decompofable by heat, the oxyd being volati- 
lized. 

6. Liquid tartareous acid unites by digeftion with oxyd 
of arfenic into a cryftallizable falt, ¢artrite of arfenic; the 
properties of which are as yet in a great meafure unknown, 

7. Oxalic acid diflolves very ealily a conliderable quan- 
tity of white arfenic, and the liquor affords by evaporation 
and cooling pri{matic cryftals of oxalat of arfenic: thele 
melt in a very gentle heat, the water of cryitallization with 
part of the acid is evaporated, and the refidue affords a 
very beautiful faline vegetation. Ovxalat of arfenic is foluble 
both in water and alcohol, changes the colour of litmus 
tinéture to red, and fublimes,at a moderate heat; but at a 
higher temperature the acid is firft deftroyed and flies off, 
leaving behind the metallic oxyd. 

8. Acetous acid; by long digettion and boiling with white 
arfenic, diffolves a {mall proportion, and depofits by cooling 
and evaporation {mall cryftalline grains of acetiie of arfenicy 
which are very fparingly foluble in water. 

g- Benzoic acid, according to Trommfdorff, diffolves 
white arfenic with confiderable eafe, and forms with it ben- 
zoat of arfenic. This falt appears in the form of long flen- 
der radiating cryftals, poffelfed of a four and pungent tatte, 
which efflorefce in the air, are very foluble in boiling water, 
and are again for the moft part depofited by cooling. 

10. Gallat of arfenic is not known, nor does the tinéture 
of galls, according to the chemilts of Dijon, produce any 
alteration in a folution of white arfenic. 

11. Pruffiat of potafh, when pure, throws down an 
abundant white precipitate from the folution of arfenic in 
muriatic acid. ‘This is foluble in a large quantity of water, 
and by fublimation in the dry way affords a {cmi-tran{pa- 
rent mafs; it is probably a pruffiat of arfenic, but has been 
as yet {carcely at all examined. 

The order of affinity of the various acids for oxyd of 
arfenic is not afcertained with much certainty. “Bergman 
arranges them in the following order; muniatic, oxalic 
fulphuric, nitric, tartareous, phofphoric, fluoric, arfénic 
acetous, and pruffic acids. 

§ 8. Oxyd of Arfenic, or Arfenious Acid. 

Oxyd of arfenic 1s prepared in the large way according to 
the method already mentioned in § 3. When pure, it is of 
an opaque white colour; or if recently fufed, is perfeGly 
tran{parent and colourlefs. It cryttallizes artificially (§ 4.) in 
three-fided pyramids, the vertical angle of which is generally 
deeply truncated ; the cryftals are tranfparent, of a dilute 
wine yellow colour, and not liable to efflorefce or become 
opaque by expofure to the air, probably owing to their con- 
taining rather a {maller proportion of oxygen than the 
white arfenic of the fhops. The fp. grav. of the fufed” 
oxyd is about =5. It flowly excites upon the tongue a 
{weetifh acid talte. It is the moft volatile of any of the 
metallic oxyds, rifing at 383° Fahr. 

Pure water at the temperature of 60° Fahr. will diffolve 
about 4, of its weight of this oxyd, but when boiling it 
takes up 4%, the greater part of which it retains even 
when cold; by evaporation, however, minute three-fided 
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pyramidal cryftals are depofited: the folution is clear and 
colourlefs, Alcohol alfo, when boiling, will diffolve about 
‘or zy of its weight. 

ye From many of its propertics white arfenic feems to hold 
a kind of middle place between an acid and metallic oxyd : 
thus, it reddens litmus tin¢ture, but turns fvrup of violets 
green, and its aqueous folution is incapable of caufing an 
effervefcence in the carbonated alkalies and earths, In the 
new chetnical nomenclature it is denominated the arfenious 
acid (acide arfenieux, Fr.) ; and the falts that are formed by 
its combination with the alkalies, earths, and metals, are 
called arfenites. Thefe feem to hold nearly the fame relation 
to arfénic acid and the arfeniats, as fulphureous acid and 
the fulphites do to fulphuric acid and the fulphats. 

The white oxyd of arfenic is eafily deoxygenated by car- 
bonaceous matter, by hydrogen, phofphorus, and fulphur, 
as already mentioned § 4. and 6. and is reduced to the ftate 
of reguline arfenic : its habitudes with acids are deferibed 

Tr to a folution of cauftic pot-afh in water there be added 
fome finely powdered oxyd of arfenic, the whole combines 
together by a boiling heat into a thick, vifcid, fcarcely fluid 
matter, of a brown cuvlour, and naufecous {mell, which as 
it cools becomes folid and brittle. ‘This was named by 
Macquer Jiver of arfenic, and in the modern fyitem has ob- 
tained the name of ar/enite of potafe. By long expofure to 
the air it becomes deliquefcent; it is readily foluble in 
water, but has not been made to cryttallize. ‘The addition 
of any of the acids to the folution caufes an immediate de- 
compofition with a copious precipitation of oxyd. Cauttic 
foda produces the fame general effeéts on white arfenic as 
potafh, except that the arfenite of foda is cryttallizable. 
Either of thefe falts, on being fubjected to a full red heat, 
is decompofed; the greater part of the arfenic being vola- 
tilized in the form of a denfe white {moke, while the re- 
mainder in the ftate of arfénic acid remains united with an 
excefs of alkali. In the dry way, the white oxyd of arfenic 
melts together with the fixed alkalies, forming a maf{s not 
ealily decompofable by heat. According to Bergman, pot- 
ath is capable of thus fixing twice its weight of the oxyd, 
and foda three times its weight of the fame. 

When ammoniacal gas is pafled two or three times over 
heated white arfenic, the two fubltances contract at length 
fo intimate an union as to bear even fufion without fepa- 
rating from each other. In the moiit way alfo, a combina- 
tion takes place by the help of a gentle heat, which differs 
effentially from the common liver of arfenic in that the 
acids occafion no precipitation. Thefe are fingular facts, 
and the nature of the arfenite of ammonia is well worthy of 
more notice from chemifts than it has yet obtained. _ 

Quicklime and barytes combine by fufion with oxyd of 
arfenic into a vitreous mafs, which however becomes milky 
and opaque by the continued aétion of the air. In the 
moitt way, lime and white arfenic being boiled together form 
a foluble arfenite of lime, from which a precipitate is thrown 
down on the addition of an acid. Neither magnefia, alu- 
mine, nor filex, appear capable of uniting with white arfenic 
by fufion, but all or any of them combine into an eafily fu- 
fible mafs with the arfenites of potafh, foda, lime, or ba- 
rytes. 

But few of the neutral falts have been examined with re- 
{pect to their action on arfenious acid. The nitrats of pot- 
afh and foda are decompofed by heat converting the arfe- 
nious into the arfenic acid, and therefore this combination 
is treated of in § 10, (drfeniats), The effect of white ar- 
fenic on acetite of potafh, as recorded by Cadet and the 
other chemiils of the academy of Dijon, is however too 
ev OLs Li. 


remarkable. to be omitted. A-mixture of thefe two {ub- 
{tances being fubjeéted to diftillation, there firlt paffed over 
a limpid liquor, with a flight arfenical {mell ; this changed 
the colour of fyrup of violets red, caufed an effervefcence 
in a folution of carbonated alkali, and rendered the liquor 
turbid. ‘The next product was of a reddifh brown colour, 
and filled the receiver with a denfe vapour of a mott pefti- 
ferous odour, different however from that of arfenic ; towards 
the end of the procefs, fome reguline arfenic fublimed into 
the neck of the retort. ‘The red liquor, after being con- 
fined for three weeks in a flopped phial, was {till f{moking, 
and exhaled the fame deteftable {mell as before; it pro- 
duced no alteration in fyrup of violets, and occafioned only 
a very feeble effervefcence with carbonated alkali, depofit- 
ing a little flocculent fediment : it occafioned a white preci- 
pitate in a folution of corrofive fublimate: being poured 
into a filter, in order to feparate a yellowith thick portion 
that had feparated from the reft, fearcely had a few drops 
pafled through, than a denfe fuffocating vapour began ta 
rife accompanied by an ebullition at the edges of the veffel, 
and immediately followed by a beautiful rofe-coloured flame 
which laited feveral feconds. 

A hot folution of arfenious acid diffolves fome of the 
metals, particularly copper, iron,’and zinc; the differences, 
however, between thefe and the metallic arfeniats have not 
been afcertained with much accuracy. 

§ 9. Arfenic Acid. 

The properties of the white oxyd of arfenic that have 
been mentioned in the preceding feGtions, efpecially its 
ready folubility in water, its cryftallizability, its tafte, its 
habitudes with alkahes and metals, had long induced a 
fu(picion of its fale nature. This fufpicion was at length 
confirmed by Macquer’s valuable difcovery of the ar/enical 
neutral falt (fee § 10. arfeniat of potafh); but chemitts ftill 
continued jgnorant of the precife difference between this 
and the liver of arfenic (arfenite of potath), The illuftrious 
Scheele firft cleared up this difficulty, and pointed out a 
method of procuring the arfénic acid in a ftate of purity, 
and uncombined with any other fubftances. Bergman’s 
valuable eflay on the fame fubje& confirmed and extended 
the difcoveries of his friend and countryman, and more recent 
experiments have brought new acceflions to the interefting 
facts already collected. Arfenic, as well as fome others of 
the metallic bodies, is not only a combufltible and oxydable, 
but alfo an acidifiable bafe. It combines with oxygen, in at 
leaft three different proportions. By the {pontancous aétion 
of air and moifture, at the ufual temperature, it is converted 
into the black oxyd, an additional portion of oxygen is ab- 
forbed by the affiitance of a higher heat, forming the white 
oxyd ; and by means, that we fhall now proceed to mention, 
this latter fubftance may be faturated with oxygen, forming 
a perfect acid; the arfenical, or Arstnic (acidum arfeni« 
ercum, or arfenict, acide arfenique, arfenikfaure.) 

The method recommended by Scheele for the preparation 
of arfénic acid is the following —Take two parts of finely 
powdered white oxyd of arfenic, and put it into a capacioue 
tubulated retort, adapted to aquilled receiver, and fixed pro- 
perly in a fand-bath ; then pour in feven parts, by weight, 
of {lrong and pure muriatic acid, and clofe the tubulure of 
the retort; as foon as the acid begins to boil, the arfenic 
will be rapidly diffolved ; and when the whole is taken up, 
lower the heat, and add three and a half parts of concen- 
trated nitric acid; the mixture will immediately begin to 
foam, and there will be a copious extrication of nitrous gas. 

The diltillation is, at the fame time, to be proceeding gra- 
dually, as long as any nitrous gas is produced ; and when 
this ceafes, one part more of the white oxyd of arfenic may 
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be added. As foon as thfs is diffolved, pour into the retort 
one and a half part of nitric acid, and a freth effervefcence 
will take place. ‘The whole is now to be diftilled to dry- 
nefs, and towards the end of the procefs the heat mult be 
increafed till the bottom of the retort, with its contents, is 
red hot. After the retort is grown cold, it muit be broken, 
and there will be found within it a faline mafs, which is the 
dry arfénic acid. In order to preferve it in its folid fate, 
it muft be put into a dry, well-flopped phial. The propor- 
tion of acid thus procured is nearly equal to the quantity of 
white oxyd employed. The ufe of the muriatic acid in this 
procefs, feems to be merely that of a folvent of the arfenical 
oxyd, which is thus prefented to the ation of the nitric 
acid in a ftate of extreme divifion. The nitric acid is de- 
compofed into nitrous gas and oxygen, the former of which 
flies away, while the latter is expended in acidifying the 
oxyd; by the fabfequent red heat, the undecompofed 
refidue of the nitrous acid, and the muriatic, are driven 
of in vapour, and the arfénic acid alone remains behind. 
It generally, however, corrodes the retort, in a greater or 
lefs degree ; whence the folid acid, when boiled with water, 
leaves a {mall infoluble refidue of filex. 

Bergman’s method is to make a hot faturated folution of 
white arfenic in muriatie acid, and to add double the weight 
of nitricacid. The effervefcence, however, thus occafioned, 
is fo great, that a confiderable portion of the arfenic is driven 
over in the form of butter of arfenic, and the confequent 
produce of acid is much diminifhed, the quantity of this 
being eftimated by Bergman at no more than So per cent. 
of the white oxyd employed. Weigleb, by repeatedly re- 
turning the liquor collected in the receiver into the retort 
with frefh nitric acid, obtained 1124 of arfénic acid for 
every 100 of oxyd. 

Another method of preparing this acid, alfo difcovered 
by Scheele, is by oxymuriatic acid. Take one part finely 
pulverized black oxyd of manganefe, and mix it with three 
parts of ftrong muriatic acid, in a tubulated retort, large 
enough to allow ample room for the effervefcence of the 
mafs: the retort is to be connegted, in the ufual way, with 
a Woulfe’s apparatus, containing the white oxyd of arfenic 
and a little water. By a gentle heat, the murtatic acid 
becomes oxygenated at the expence of the manganefe, and 
pafles into the bottles in the form of oxymuriatic acid ; 
here it is decompofed, and the muriatic acid unites with 
part of the arfenic, while the oxygen combines with another 
portion. This compound liquor being then gently diftilled 
to drynefs, and towards the end of the procefs the bottom 
of the retort being made red hot, a complete feparation will 
take place; in the receiver there will be found diftilled 
muriat, or butter of arfenic, and the faline mafs remaining in 
the retort is arfénic acid, 

A fimpler way of procuring the acid, is to heat together 
the white oxyd >f arfenic, with diluted nitrous acid, in a 
retort, and when the folution is complete, to add fome 
ftrong nitric acid, and proceed to diftillation : much nitrous 
gas will be given out, and fome orange-coloured acid will 
come over into the receiver; return this upon the mafs in 
the retort before it becomes dry, together with a frefh 
portion of flrong nitric acid, and thus repeat the cohobation 
till the extrication of nitrous gas has almoft ceafed; then 
diftil to drynefs, and make the bottom of the retort red 
hot; all the remaining oxyd of arfenic and nitrous acid 
will be driven off, and nothing will be left behind but pure 
arfénic acid. 

Befides the above proceffes, Pelletier has deferibed an- 
other method of procuring the acid of arfenic. He mixes 
the white oxyd with nitrat of ammonia, and fubjects the 


mafs to diftillation in a luted retort,” It is neceffary to 
begin with a very gentle degree of heat, for the decom- 
polition of the ammonical falt is otherwife fo rapid, that a 
large portion of the oxyd of arfenic is carried over into the 
receiver. But by proper management, the operation goes 
on more flowly and quietly ; there paffes over fome nitrous 
acid, and by a flight increafe of the heat, ammoniacal gas is 
alfo produced ; towards the end of the procefs, a little 
white oxyd ufually fublimes, and a folid vitreous mafs of 
arfénic acid remains at the bottom of the retort, which, 
when heated red hot, becomes perfeétly pure. 

Arfénic acid is.a folid vitreous mafs, of a milky white 
colour: its fp. gr. according to Bergman, is= 3.391. It 
fufes at a temperature a little below red heat, and becomes 
a tranfparent colourlefs fluid ; but by cooling, it again be- 
comes milky. When raifed to a full red heat, it begins to 
boil, and gives outa portion of its oxygen ; being flowly con- 
verted into white oxyd of arfenic, which fublimes in propor- 
tion as it forms. If this experiment is performed in a 
covered crucible, after a time, almoft the whole of the 
arfénic acid will be diffipated, and the refidue will be found 
clofely adherent to the fides of the veffel, having diflolved a 
portion of its earth, and being thus converted into a perma- 
nent glazing. Arfénic acid is wholly infoluble in alcohol ; 
but has fo {trong an affinity with water, as to deliquiate by 
expofure to a moilt air: it diflolves completely in three or 
four times its weight of water, and has not been obtained in 
a cryftalline form, either by refrigeration or evaporation. 
It has a four, cauftic, metallic tafte, and reddens litmus 
tinGture, though it produces no change on fyrup of violets. 
Charcoal powder, digeited with the aqueous folution, exerts 
no chemical action whatever on it, but if the mixture is 
diltilled to drynefs in a clofe retort, as foon as the bottom 
begins to grow red hot, the whole mafs takes fire with 
violence, and the acid is deoxygenated, a beautiful fublimate 
of reguline arfenic being found in the neck of the retort. 
Sugar, and oil of turpentine, or any of the expreffed oils, 
are charred even by digeftion with a faturated folution of 
the acid. Six parts of the acid digefted with one of fulphur 
fuffer no change, but when the mixture is diftilled in a clofe 
retort, as foon as the water is driven off, and the fulphur 
begins to melt, a fudden combination takes place, accoms 
panied by a copious extrication of fulphureous acid gas, 
and the whole contents of the retort rife almoft in{tan- 


_taneoufly, and attach themfelves to the upper part in the 


form of beautiful realgar. It combines with various alka- 
line, earthy, and metallic bafes, forming a genus of com- 
pound falts, known in chemiltry by the name of ARSENIATS.. 
None of the acids appear to have any ation on the arfénic, 
for though it is foluble in fome of them, it may be feparated 
again unchanged. It unites with the boracic and phof- 
phoric acids by fufion, but neither fuffers nor occafions any 
decompofition. : 

The order of its affinities, according to Pearfon, are, in 
the moift way, lime, barytes, {trontia, magnefia, potafh, 
foda, ammonia, alumine, metallic oxyds, water.—In the 
dry way, lime, barytes, ftrontia, magnefia, potafh, foda, 
metallic oxyds, ammonia, alumine. 

§ 19. Arfeniats. 
1. Arfeniat of Potafh. 

If a foluties: of arfenic acid is dropped into cauftic pot- 
afh, till the mixture ceafes to change fyrup of violets green, 
and turns tinéture of litmus red; thus fhewing an excefs of 
acid ; there will be obtained by evaporation a cryftallizable 
falt, arfeniat of potafh, But if on the other hand potafh 
be added to arfénic acid till the mixture turns fyrup of 
violets green, but produces no change on tincture of lit- 

mus, 
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mus, an uncryftallized falt is the refult, which being evapo- 
rated to drynefs, again deliquiates on being expofed to the 
air. Thefe varieties of arfeniated potafh are, however, 
rarely made by the dire@ union of their compotent parts; 
but from the white oxyd of arfenic and nitre. The phe- 
nomena attending this procefs we fhall therefore firft ex- 
plain, before we enter upon an enumeration of the properties 
of the falt. 

Let any quantity of nitre be melted in a crucible, the 
bottom of which is heated red, and {mall portions of white 
oxyd of arfenic be projeéted at intervals, taking care not 
to adda fecond portion till the effervefcence and difengage- 
ment of the nitrous gas occafioned by the former has 
ceafed. By degrees the matter in the crucible, pro- 
vided the heat is not augmented, will grow thick; and 
being then examined by folution and cryltallization, will be 
found to redden litmus, and confilt of arfeniat of potafh 
in a cryftallizable ftate, and fome undecompofed nitre. If, 
however, the mafs in the crucible is kept for a few minutes 
at a little higher heat, it will enter into perfe& fulion, and 
give out fome nitrous gas ; after a fhort time it will again 
grow thick, and being then diflolved in water, wil] tarn 
fyrup of violets green, and refufe to cryftallize, forming what 
Macquer and the old chemifts call Nitre fixed by arfenic. 

If a mixture of equal parts of nitre and white arfenic be 
put intoa crucible (or ftill better, into a Florence flafl), and 
the flafk be heated gradually in a fand bath, till its bottom 
is obfeurely red, there will happen avery copious difengage- 
ment of orange-coloured vapours; when thefe ceafe, the 
veflel is to be withdrawn from the fire, and will be found 
to contain a white faline mafs, which, by folution in hot 
diftilled water, and evaporation, will yield arfeniat of pots 
ath, formerly called after the inventor MZacquer’s neutral 
arfenical falt. When, on the contrary, two parts of nitre and 
one of white arfenic are fubjefted to the above treatment, 
the refult is an uncryttallizable deliquefcent mafs, the 
alkaline arfeniat of potafh. This may be converted into the 
cryftallizable or acidulous arfeniat, either by the addition of 
arfénic acid, in which cafe the whole will be arfeniat of 
potath, or by fulphuric acid, which neutralizing the 
alkali, the liquor will yield by cryftallization arfeniat and 
fulphat of potahh. In oppofition to thefe faéts, which are 
mentioned by Bergman, Scheele, Macquer, and molt mo- 
dern chemifis, Pelletier has recorded an experiment, which, 
though he draws no conclufions from it, feems incapable of 
being reconciled with the theory of an alkaline and acidulous 
arfeniat of potafh. He mixed, according to the procefs of 
Lefevre, two ounces™of white arfenic with four of nitre, 
and put the whole into a large crucible, the mouth of which 
was then clofed with a fmaller inverted crucible pierced witha 
{mall hole to give vent to the nitrous vapour. It was fubjeéted 

“firft to a very gentle heat forthree hours, and then expofed toa 

red heat for eight hours longer. The matter thus prepared was 
a compaét faline white mais, eafily feparating from the cru- 
eible, and weighing one gros lefs than four ounces. Being dif- 
folved in diflilled water‘and filtered, there was feparated a 
gelatinous mafs, confifting no doubt of fome of the potath 
combined with the earth of the crucible. The clear liquor 
that paffed the filter afforded by evaporation cryftals of ar- 
feniat of potafh, and the mother water confifted almoft 
wholly of cauftic potafh, which united quietly with fulphuric 
acid, and formed fulphat of potafh. Here therefore we 
have an example of the cryttallized arfeniat formed in the 
midft cf caultic potafh, a circumttance wholly unaccountable 
if an excefs of acid is neceflary for this purpofe. 

Arfeniat of potafh cryftallizes in reGtangular quadrilate- 
ral prifms, terminated by four-fided pyramids. In clofe 


veflels it fufes at a low red heat, but fhews no figns of de- 
Compofition ; when made to boil violently in an open veffel it 
gives out oxygen, and acquires alkaline prepertics. It neither 
efforefces nor deliquiates in the air. It is foluble in about 
fix parts of boiling water, and depofits cryflals by cooling. 
It is decompofable by lime and barytes, either in folution or 
by fufion, the acid quitting the alkali to unite with the 
earths. The fulphuric, nitric, and muriatic acids, abftra& 
from it the alkaline bafe, fetting the arfénic acid at liberty, 
and forming fulphat, nitrat, or muriat of potafh. It de- 
compoles and precipitates almolt ell metallic oxyds from 
their combinations, forming infoluble metallic arfeniats. In 
the dry way, it is decompofed by charcoal, and the produ& 
is reguline arfenic of great beauty and purity, and carbo- 
nated potafh. Suiphur, tron, and zinc, alfo decompofe this 
falt, the reguline arfenic combining with one part of them, 
while the other is oxygenated. 
2. Arfeniat of Soda. 

According to Scheele, if foda is faturated with arfénic 
acid, crylftals of arfeniat of foda are obtained, fimilar in 
figure to thofe of the preceding falt ; however, the folution 
of them has no effe& on litmus, but turns fyrup of violets 
green. Some arfénic acid fuperadded, takes away the 
cryttallizability of the mafs, which, when evaporated to 
drynefs, deliquiates in the air. Pelletier, by decompofing 
nitrat of foda by oxyd of arfenic, in the manner already 
recited for preparing arfeniat of potafh, obtained a perma- 
nent falt in truncated hexahedral prifms. The other pro- 
perties of arfeniat of foda are unknown ; probably, how- 
ever, they are analogous to thofe of the preceding article. 

3 Arfeniat of Ammonia. 

Liquid ammonia, faturated with arfénic acid, affords by 
evaporation a falt fimilar in form to the rhomboidal cryttals 
of nitrat of foda. It turns fyrup of violets green, but 
produces no change on litmus; by a gentle heat it becomes 
opaque, and part of the ammonia flying off, it exhibits att 
excefs of acid. In this ftate it forms long acicular acid 
cryftals, which deliquiate in the air. When diltilled, it firft 
gives out fome ammoniacal gas, then fufes, and again be- 
comes folid after it has parted with fome oxyd of arfenic 
which fublimes. By a further increafe of temperature it 
again becomes fluid, and is now found tobe wholly changed 
into arfénic acid. Muriat of Ammonia is decompofed by 
diftillation with three parts of arfénic acid. There firft 
rifes muriatic acid, then ammoniacal gas, afterwards oxyd 
of arfenic, and arfénic acid remains behind; bence it is 
obvious that part of the arfenic acid is deoxygenated at the 
expence of a portion of the ammonia. 

4. Arfeniat of Lime. 

If arfénic acid is dropped into lime water, a white pre- 
cipitate is thrown down, which is refoluble ina frefh portion 
of acid; the folution being now evaporated, {mall cryttals 
are obtained of arfeniat of lime. Another way of procurs 
ing this falt is by digefting chalk in arfenic acid. Aa 
effervefcence enfues, and afterwards by cooling, copious 
cryftals are depofited. Arfeniat of lime is fparingly foluble 
in water, and the folution is decompofed by fulphuric acid, 
fulphat of lime being precipitated. ‘The affinity of arfé- 
nic acid for lime, is alfo inferior ,in the moift way to nitric, 
mufiatic, or even acetous acid. Yet nitrat, muriat, and 
acetite of lime are decompofable by means of double af- 
finity, by the uncryftallizable arfeniat of potafh, and the 
arfeniats of foda and ammonia, arfeniat uf lime being in all 
thefe cafes precipitated. This falt, if heated ftrongly in a 
clofe crucible, enters into fufion, forming a white enamel- 
like'mafs, but without undergoing any decompofition ; by 
mixing with charcoal and fubfequent heating, the greater 
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part of the acid is oxygenated, and reguline arfenic is fub- 
limed. Arfénic acid in the dry way has fo powerful an 
affinity for lime, as to be capable of uniting with this earth 
to the exclufion of f{ulphuric, fluoric, and nitric acids. 

5+ Arfeniat of Magnefia 

Acid of arfenic, when digeited upon magnefia to fatura- 
tion, forms a coagulum; this being diflolved in a frefh 
quantity of arfenic acid, and evaporated, yields a jelly which 
by further privation of its moiflure is converted into an 
uncryttallizable vifcous mafs. The fulphat, nitrat, muriat, 
and acetite of magnefia, are not decompofable by arfénic 
acid, but readily fo by the alkaline arfeniats; the pre- 
cipitate thus produced is infoluble in water, but readily fo 
by acids. When heated in aclofe veflel with charcoal, it 
exhibits the fame phenomena as arfeniat of lime. 

6. Arfeniat of Barytes. 

This falt may be obtained in an earthy form, according 
to Scheele, by digetting the acid upon barytes ; at firft the 
barytes diffolves readily, but when the acid is faturated, a 
{pontaneous precipitation of arfeniat of barytes takes place. 
Fourcroy informs us, that it may be procured in a cryttalline 
form by mixing a warm concentrated folution of acetite of 
barytes and arfeniat of potafh ; a decompolition takes place, 
and bright fpicular needles of arfeniat of barytes are de- 
pofited. In the moift way this falt feems undecompofable 
except by fulphurie acid and the eafily foluble fulphats. 
In a full red heat, however, even fulphat of barytes is de- 
compofed by arfénic acid, the fulphuric acid being vola- 
tilized. 

7. Arfeniat of Alumine. 

Moift earth of alum is readily foluble in arfénic acid, and 
by evaporation it yields a gummy uncryttallizable mats. 
The alkaline arfeniats will occafion a precipitate in fulphu- 
ric, nitric, and muriatic acids, previoufly faturated with 
earth of alum, and this precipitate is foluble in acids, though 
not fo in water.. It mult however be remembered, that 
the earth precipitated from Atum by an alkali is not pure 
ALuMInE, and therefore that the preparation here defcribed 
is not arfeniat of alumine. Scheele indeed exprefsly men- 
tions, that the folution mixed with charcoal, and evaporated 
to drynefs, and then ignited ina clofe veffel, yields a fub- 
‘limate of orpiment, together with reguline arfenic and ful- 
phureous acid, and that the refidue, when diffolved in ful- 
phuric acid, depofits after a time fome cryitals of alum. 
The arfénic acid, even by a long digeftion with white clay, 
does not take up any portion of it. One part of clay and 
four parts of acid combine by fufion into a vitreous mafs ; 
and this, by being again heated with charcoal, affords a 
beautiful fublimed regulus of arfenic. 

The combinations of {trontia, and the other earths with 
the arfenic acid, have not as yet been examined. ‘The me- 
tallic arfeniats will be found under the feveral metals. 

§ 11. Hiflorical Notice concerning Arfenic. 

The native fulphuret of arfenic, was the only one of the 
arfenical ores known to the ancients. Ariftotle fpeaks of 
the Zavdugxxn; and his pupil Theophratftus, in his treatife on 
minerals, mentions the Ageenxos, corrupted afterwards by 
Diofcorides and others into Agcewxos. Pliny alfo, in his 
Natural Hiftory, defcribes the arfenicum, auripigmentum, 
and fandaracha. The Syrian orpiment, probably from its 
colour, was fuppofed to contain gold, and an ineffectual 
attempt by order of the emperor Claudius to extract this 
metal from it, is recorded by the Roman naturalift juit 
mentioned. The fandaracha of Pliny is realgar, being 
reprefented by him as friable, of a ruddy colour, and ana- 
logous to litharge. His arfenicum is exprefsly faid to be 
of the fame fubitance as fandaracha, and is thus defcribed. 


«The colour of the belt is fuperior even to gold; the in- 
ferior forts are paler, or elfe approach to the hue of fanda- 
racha. It is of a fealy texture.’? ‘he two lall do not ap- 
pear to have been confidered of the fame nature as auripig- 
mentum: and the only ule to which they .were applied, 
was that of a cauttic in medicine, and a pigment. The 
firlt mention of white arfenic is in the works of Avicenna, 
who lived in the rith century. Paracelfus affirms, that ar- 
fenic fublimed with egg-fhells becomes like filver ; and in 
1673, Lemery publifhed the method of obtaining the regu- 
lus by fublimation from a mixture of white arfenic, fixed 
alkali, and foap. Albertus Magnus and Beccher con- 
fidered arfenic (by which they meant-the white oxyd) as 
ofa faline nature. Kunkel was alfo of the fame opinion ; 
and Macquer, by his difcovery of the arfenite and arfeniat 
of potafh, demonttrated that in thefe combinations it held 
the place of an acid. Finally, Scheele proved, that the bafe 
of arfenic (according to the Stahlian theory then in vogue) 
was not only fimilar to, but was aétually an acid, by dif- 
covering the method of obtaining it in an uncombined ttate. 

Arfenic being found in the ores of many metals, 
often ferving as a mineralizer to them, and adheing with 
great obltinacy to them even when brought into the fate 
of regulus, was long conlidered, like mercury, as an 
effential component part of metallic fubitances, nor was this 
opinion abandoned till the celebrated eflay of Monnet in 
reply to a prize queltion propofed by the Royal Berlin 
Academy, in 1773, on the nature and peculiar agency of 
arfenic in the formation of metals. In this treatife he thews 
arfenic to be a peculiar metal, effentially differing from all 
others, and inftead of being aneceflary component part of 
them, is often totally abfent, and when prefent is fo far 
from perfeéting them, that it always deteriorates and obfcures 
their charactenitic properties. 

§ 12. Ufes of Arfenic. 

In the reguline ftate, it is ufed to whiten Cop- 
PER, and enters as an ingredient in feveral kinds of SpE. 
cutum Merar. Oxyd of arfenic is employed as a poifon 
for rats and other vermin, and a flux in Grass-making. 
Orpiment and realgar are of extenfive ufe in DyinG and 
Cacico-prinTinG, and asa pigment. For the deleterious 
properties of arfenic, and its medical ufes, fee the next 
article. 

Piinii Hift. Nat. Bergman’s Effays. Scheele’s Effays. 
Pelletier, Memoires de Chimie, vol. i. EEncycloped. Method. 
art. Arfenique. Fourcroy, Sy{t. des Connoifl, Chem. vol. v. 
Macquer’s Chemifches worterbuch, art. Arfenik. Gren’s 
Sy{tematifches handbuch der Chemie, vol. ini. 

Arsenic, in Pharmacy, and iis Operation upon the Hu- 
man Body.—Arfenic is perhaps of all natural {ubftances, that 
which exerts the molt virulent and dreadfully active opera- 
tion upon the living animal, when taken into the ftomach or 
any other part of the fyltem. 

We are, unfortunately, too familiar with its effeéts as a 
poifon ; its cheapnefs and abundance rendering it eafily ac- 
ceflible to malevolence, or obnoxious to careleffnefs, and the 
hiftory of almoft every year adds to the number of fufferers 
from this formidable mineral. 

Neverthelefs, as every poifon, when judicioufly managed, 
may be converted into a powerful medicine, feveral very fkil- 
ful practitioners have attempted, and not without advantage, 
to add this fubftance to the materia medica, and hence the 
effeéts of arfenic become important to the phyfiologilt in a 
double point of view, both that he may relieve and counteract 
them, when they opeiate as a poifon ; and manage them with 
judgment and caution, when they are intended to cure dif- 
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We may begin by obferving, that all the preparations of 
arfenic appear, as far as experience goes, to operate in a fimi- 
lar manner, though fome with much more a¢tivity than others, 
in proportion to their quantity ; and likewife it is fully afcer- 
tained, that fulphur moderates the operation of this metal in 
a very itriking manner, as indeed it does that of all the other 
metallic medicines. This comparative mildnefs of the ful- 
phburet may be the reafon why the native orpiment and real- 
gar have been employed medicinally for ages by fome of the 
oriental nations, particularly, among other cafes, as an anti- 
dote to the bite of the cobra, and other venomous ferpents ; 
and we may remark, that the native arfénical fulphures (as 
obferved by Hoifman, and confirmed by fubfequent experi- 
ments) are much milder and fafer in their operations, than 
any of the artificial combinations of thefe two minerals. 

When the aétive arfenical falts (the white arfenic for ex- 

ample) have been taken into the ftomach in the quantity of 
a few grains or upwards, the moft dreadful confequences are 
obferved to fucceed: thefe are, firft, a molt horrible and al- 
mott indefcribable anxiety at the pit of the ttomach, to which 
fucceeds a very acute burning pain in this organ, generally 
attended with violent retching and vomiting, whereby, in- 
deed, the life of the fufferer is fometimes preferved, owing 
to the rejection of the arfenic; this is cften followed with 
fevere purging, and the pain proceeds with increafed viru- 
lence, to the bowels, and almoit the whole of the alimentary 
canal; to this fucceed, in a fhorter or longer time, con- 
-vulfive tremors of the limbs, cold fweats, and a very fudden 
and chara¢teriftic fwelling of the emphyfematous kind, which 
puffs up the face, the neck, and at lait every other part of 
the body. If no relief be obtained from thefe dreadful 
fymptoms, they quickly proceed to the deftruction of life ; 
the unhappy fufferer becomes infenfible to furrounding ob- 
jects, lying on his belly, with every mufcle diftorted by the 
violence of the pain, his hands clenched, his eyes bloodfhot 
and glafly, his jaws now immoveably fixed, and unable to 
Awallow either folids or liquids, his limbs convulfed with fe- 
vere cramps, his face and neck fo much {welled that the fea- 
tures can hardly be recognized, till at laft death terminates 
his agony. On infpeciting the body after death, the fto- 
mach is always found highly inflamed, partly gangrenous, 
and often aétually corroded by {phacelated fpots. The fame 
inflammation and partial mortification alfo extend in molt 
cafes to parts of the {mall inteftines. The body is faid to 
putrefy with remarkable rapidity. 

Even when perfons have recovered from poifoning by arfe- 
nic, they feel its effeéts long after in griping pains, tremors 
of the limbs, partial paralytis, lofs of appetite, and often a 
lingering heétic fever, which remains for a confiderable time, 
‘and without great attention to health, are apt materially to 
injure the conititution. An expofure to the fumes of arfe- 
nic occafions fimilar accidents, particularly griping, bloody 
urine, and contraction of the body, and fometimes a general 
eruption like the nettle-rafh ; and hence in all chemical ope- 
rations with this dangerous metal, the operator fhould be 
particularly cautious of avoiding its noxious fumes. 

Arfenic, when applied to any wounded or ulcerated fur- 
face of the body, is equally liable to produce the above-men- 
tioned fymptoms in a greater or leffer degree ; but as the firft 
that appear are generally pains in the ttomach and bowels, 
‘and {welling of the face, fufficient warning is hereby given 
to withdraw the caufe of them, 

A variety of remedies againft the poifon of arfenic has 
been propofed, all of which are intended to fulfil thefe two 
indications, to remove the noxious ingredient, and to protect 
the alimentary canal from its baneful operation. The firlt 

object is to get rid of the poifon by mofk copious vomiting 


and purging ; and for this purpofe all the fubftances known 
to produce thefe effets, may be employed with the greateft 
freedom, It has been thought that the rougher mineral eme- 
tic and purgative medicines fhould be avoided, and certain- 
ly the milder vegetable fubltances appear the mott eligible ; 
but it is of fuch infinite confequence to apply an immediate 
remedy, that the preference due to one over another médi- 
cine can hardly ever be equivalent to the mifchief incurred 
by allowing this moft corrofive and deleterious of all poifons 
to remain a moment longer in the ftomach than can be avoid- 
ed. Hence the firft emetic medicine at hand is always the 
beft, nor fhould the mechanical means of exciting vomiting, 
as by thruiting a feather down the throat, and the like, be 
negle&ted. In the intervals of vomiting, the {tomach fhould 
be deluged with any mild mucilaginous liquid that is at 
hand; milk, gruel, linfeed tea, broth, oil of any kind, or 
even warm water, in the largeft poffible quantity, fhould be 
taken, and where the arfenic itfelf excites con{tant vomiting, 
as is often the cafe, no other remedy than thefe mucilaginous 
or oily liquids is required. Thefe fhould be affiduoufly per- 
fevered in till the burning pain and other fymptoms produced 
by the arfenic are removed, and only the forenefs confequent 
to fuch a violent exercife of the alimentary canal remains ; 
after which a cautious and judicious ufe of opiates will prove 
of material benefit: but the ftate of health will require much 
attention for a confiderable time, before the con{titution can 
entirely recover the effcéts of fo rude a fhock. When the 
poifon has remained fo long in the ftomach that the fuf- 
ferer lies infenfible, racked with pain and unable to fwallow, 
recovery feems to be hopelefs; in fuch cafes, the molt pro- 
bable method of exciting vomiting is to lay fome tartar eme- 
tic upon the tongue, part of which may perhaps be carried 
by the faliva into the ttomach, and relieve it from the poi- 
fonous mineral. 

- Some ingenious men have endeavoured to difcover an 
antidote to arfenic, in the proper meaning of the term; that 
is, a fubftance which may prove a peculiar correétive to its 
baneful effects, by uniting with it when in the ftomach, and 
deftroying its acrimony. ‘The well-known effe@ of fulphur 
to mitigate the operation of all metallic bodies, readily fug- 
gefted this as the defired remedy, and the liquid alkaline 
fulphuret was propofed by Navier, an eminent phyfician of 
Chalons in France. Fourcroy has fuggefted the liquid 
hydro-fulphures (or folutions of fulphurated hydrogen in 
water, of which the fulphurated mineral waters are familiar 
examples) as an improvement on Navier’s remedy. Expe- 
rience, however, has not confirmed the utility of either of 
thefe preparations. It is true, that if the poifon and the 
antidote were previoufly mixed, and in a {tate of folution, 
the former would be difarmed of its terrible powers ; but to 
truft to the chance of a mere chemical operation in an organ 
fo irritable as the ftomach, fo dreadfully fufceptible of adtive 
inflammation, and aétually fuffering under a violent injury, 
which is haltening the dettruétion of the whole fyftem, is to 
carry the ideas of a laboratory much beyond the bounds of 
fober prudence and found praétice. 

It has been urged, however, that after the immediate 
danger from arfenic has been removed by the liberal ufe of 
einetics and emollient liquids, much advantage may be de- 
rived from the ufe of the liquid fulphurets. But at this 
period we have not (in all probability) any of the arfenic to 
remove, but only the inflammation, the effe&is of arfenic, 
and on what ground can fulphurated hydrogen be’ fuppofed 
to be of ufe in inflammation of the {tomach and bowels ?- 

The medical chemift is fometimes called upon by the 
magiftrate to afcertain the prefence or abfence of arfenic in 
the ftomach of perfons who have died with fome of the vio- 
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lent fymptoms above deferibed. Some of the appearances, 
on diflection, have been already mentioned. The prefence 
of arfenic, in fubftance, in the tlomach, is thus afcertained : 
firft, make a ligature round the lower part of the ocfophagus, 
and another at the pylorus, to prevent any of the contents 
of the ttomach from {piling ; then take out this organ, 
empty its contents ina bafon, and rinfe the inner furface 
with a little cold water, which add to the other contents. 
As white arfenic, in fubflance, is generally that which is 
found after death by this poifon, it will be feen in the form 
of a heavy white powder, from which the flime, and other 
contents of the flomach, may be wafhed off by repeated 
aflufions of cold warer, which wafhings, however, fhould not 
be thrown away, but added to the liquid contents. Then 
let the powder be fubmitted to the following experiments : 
boil a portion of it in a Florence flafk, in a’ few ounces of 
diftilled water, and filter the liquid folution ; add to a part 
of the clear liquid fome water faturated with fulphurated 
hydrogen gas, ora few drops of fulphuret of ammonia, and 
if arfenic be prefent, a golden yellow fediment will fali down, 
which will appear fooner if a few drops of acetic acid be 
added ; add to another portion of the {olution a fingle crop 
of a weak folution of carbonate of potath, and afterwards a 
folution of fulphate of copper, when the arfenic will be 
indicated by a yellowifh green precipitate, fimilar to that 
which is known in chemiftry by the name of Scheele’s green 5 
colleét the fediments and dry them, or if there is any of the 
powder to fpare, take a portion of this, lay it upon red hot 
charcoal, when it will be entirely diffipated in a white denfe 
vapour, having the garlic fmell peculiar to arfenic. 

But a portion of the white powder fufpected to be arfenic 

fhould be reduced to the metallic flate, which may be done 
in the following neat manner, propofed by Dr. Black : mix 
it with two parts of dry carbonate of potafh, and one of 
powdered charcoal; procure a tube eight or nine inches 
jong, and one-fixth of an inch in diameter, of thin glafs 
fealed hermetically at one end; coat the clofed end with 
clay for about an inch, and let the coating dry ; then put 
into the tube the mixture of the powder and the flux, and if 
any of it fhould adhere to the inner furface, let it be brufhed 
down by a feather; itop the open end of the tube loofely 
with a cork, and gradually heat the fealed end only, on’a 
chafing-difh of hot charcoal. The arfenic, if prefent, will 
then rife to the upper part of the tube, on the inner furface 
of which it will form a thin, brilliant, metallic coating, 
whilft a portion will efeape in garlic-fmelling fumes. When 
nothing more rifes from the heated end, break the tube, and 
ferape off the metallic cruft formed on the upper part. Of 
this, lay a part on heated iren, when it will totally exhale in 
a denfe {moke, with the peculiar arfenical {mell; put another 
part between two polifhed pieces of copper (halfpence, for 
example, rubbed quite bright), bind them together with 
wire, and expofe them flowly to a low red heat; if the en- 
clofed fubftance is arfenic, it will leave a white ftain on the 
copper. 
If it fhould happen that no white powder is found in the 
ftomach, the liquid contents, when filtered along with the 
wafhings, fhould be evaporated to drynefs, and the refidne 
examined in the fame manner as the white powder; but this 
would be a work of greater difficulty on account ct the 
cafual mixture with the other contents of the itomach. 

By thefe means the prefence of arfenic, even in very {mall 
quantity, may be det«éted by any one tolerably verfed in 
chemical experiments; but, for greater fecurity, it may be 
advifable to perform feparate and parallel experiments with 
the white arfenic of the fhops, and compare the refults and 
appearances. 


It is a matter of common obfervation, that no vegetable 
or mineral poifon, however virulent, exifts, which in dimi- 
nifhed quantity and by prudent precautions may not be con- 
verted into a valuable remedy. ‘This obfervation will apply 
even to arfenic, and we have the moft refpe€table teftimony 
to its value in the care or relief of fome complaints which 
entitles it to confiderable notice. The medical ufe of the 
fulphurets of a:fenic may be traced back to very early times, 
and the Greeks and Romans appear to have ufed it with 
confiderable freedom. Diofcorides obferves that the arfenic 
(e;caxov) is found in the fame minerals which produce the 
fandavach. The be& for medicinal purpofes, he adds, is of 
a golden colour, unmixed with any other fubftance, which 
eafily feparates into feales, and comes from Myfia on the 
Hellefpout. Arn inferior fort comes from Pontus and Cap- 
padocia. It is prepared by roafting on hot coals, with con- 
itant fuirring till it takes fire, and alters in colour, when it is 
to be cooled and carefully pulverized. The fandarach is 
prepared in the fame manner as the arfenic or orpiment, and 
poflefles the fame virtues, When taken internally, they 
have a violent corrofive and altriétive operation, exciting a 
burning on the fin, and caufing the hair to fall off. Thefe 
arfenical powders were uled principelly as external appli- 
cations, mixed with pitch, oil, or fat, againft a variety of 
cutaneous complaints, itch, phthiriafis, and other defeda- 
tions of the fin, and alfo to ulcers of the noftrils and mouth, 
and condylomata. 

Much attention has been beftowed in modern times to the 
power faid to be poffefied by arfenic of relieving or curing 
cancers, when employed both as a top‘cal application, and 
taken into the homach. ‘he progrefs of this diforder is fo 
dreadful, and the remedies ufuaily employ<d have proved fo 
inad: quate to {top its ravages, that any medicine, however 
fevere, may be employed without cerfure, which affords a 
chance of permanent relief. We have ftill to regret that 
the flattering hopes of a cure, and the real benefit often 
produced by this metal, have not been confirmed by fre- 
qucnt experiment ; but the virtues of this remedy, however, 
are too important to be neglected. Several medical praéti- 
tioners and empirics have gained much credit for fuppofed 
cures of cancers by remedies which appear to have been 
arfenical; and Mr. Juftamond, in his valuable Surgical 
Tra€ts (London, 1789), gives the recipe of an arfenic 
cauflic, called “the earl of Arundel’s receipt to ctre a 
cancer,”? and found in the Harleian MSS. which appears to 
have been divulged by a woman in the lower order of 
people, in the year 1638, whofe father had long employed 
it for the cure of cancers. 

Mr. Juftamond, in his ingenious work above quoted, 
gives the hiftory of many cafes of cancer in different flages, 
in which the following arfenical preparations were topically 
applied : 

1. The earl of Arundel’s receipt above mentioned, com- 
pofed of one ounce of yellow arfenic, and half an ounce of 
bole armenic; or elfe of one ounce of the yellow arfenic, 
half an ounce of the red precipitate, and half an ounce of 
bole armenic. 

2. A fulphuret of arfenic, formed in the following way : 
Take fonr pounds of fulphur, and one pound of white arfe- 
nic, mix and put them into a glafs retort, on a fand heat, 
and lute to the retort a long neck and rectiver: raife the 
fire gradually till the mixture be fufed: rejeét the fublimed 
portion, and referve the fixed matter beneath, which muft 
be finely levigated. ‘ 

3. A mixed fulphuret of arfenic and antimony, formed by 
melting together in a crucible, with a very moderate heat, 
the native black fulphuret of antimony (or the common an- 
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timony of the fhops), with white arfenic, in proportions 
varying according to the intention ; being two parts of arfe- 
nic to one of antimony, where a violent arfenical caultic is 
wanted ; and two parts of antimony with one of arfenic, 
where a milder efcharotic is required. 

Mr. Juitamond began the above arfenical application, to 
the open or ulcerated cancers, which he ufed in the form of 
powder or fcrapings, laid to the moft ulcerated parts, whillt 
he frequently moiltened the hard retracted edges of the 
wound with a folution of muriated iron, with fal am- 
moniac. 

The immediate effet of the arfenic was to give a moft 
acute and burning pain, which conttantly attended every 
frefh application, and probably would be hardly tolerable to 
any, but. to thofe who, are fuffering under one of the moft 
dreadful, haraffing, and hopelefs diforders which ever come 
under the care of the furgeon. The firit beneficial effeét of 
the arfenical powder, was to correét, and almoft entirely to 
remove the fickening ftench which attends thefe {pecies of 
ulceration ; and this was invariably the cafe, even when it 
failed to give any other relief. Afterwards the powder 
(where fuccefsful) evidently improved the condition of the 
fore, and by repeating it daily, with much perfeverance and 
attention, Mr. J. happily fucceeded in producing a complete 
cure. It was only, however, in one or two inftances that 
this was effeéted ; and in others, the poifon of the arfenic 
abforbed into the fyflem, produced its baneful operation 
with fo much rapidity, bringing on partial palfy, and fevere 
pain with cramp in the bowels, that he was obliged inftantly 
to difcontinue it; with the unpleafant feeling, that he had 
added to the already difeafed conftitution of his patient, the 
fevere diforder occafioned by the arfenical remedy itfelf. 
Mr. Juftamond then made a trial of the ftronger arfenical 
caultic (two parts of arfenic fufed with one of antimo- 
ny), to fchirreus tumours of the breaft, before they had 
proceeded to ulceration, with the view of turning them out 
entire, or as it were diffeCting them out by cauttic, inftead 
ef the knife. In this he follawed the example of Guy and 
Plunkett, who had been celebrated for this {pecies of opera- 
tion, an operation only to be undertaken when the patient 
is too timorous to fubmit to the fafer and more expeditious 
ufe of the knife. Mr. J. mixed the arfenical cauftic with an 
equal weight of opium, brought the powder to the confilt- 
ence of an ointment by the yolk of an egg, and having the 
day before feparated the cuticle of the tumor by lunar 
cauftic, he applied the arfenic over the whole furface. The 
pain was very great for twenty hours, after which it fubfided. 
After fome days the tumor began to feparate, and by re- 
peating the cautlic round the feparating edges, the fchirrous 
gland, in about two months, “‘ came out entire as a nut out 
of its fhell, or as if it had been cleanly difle@ted with a 
knife.” 

We hall proceed to enumerate fome of the other noted 
arfenical preparations, employed externally to-cancers and 
fehirrous tumours. The following is given as Plunkett’s 
celebrated arfenical cauftic, with which the inventor ufed to 
extirpate {chirrous tumours before they had arrived to ulce- 
ration. 

4. Take of the leaves of the ranunculus acris (crowfuot), 
and of the flammula vulgaris (leffer crowfoot, alio a {pecies 
of ranunculus), of each one ounce; of white arfenic levi- 
gated, one drachm; of flowers of {ulphur, five feruples. 
The two former plants. being freth gathered and bruifed, the 
arfenic and fulpbur are to be added, and the whole beaten 
into a palte, which is to oe formed into balls, and dried in 
thefun, When ufed they are to be beaten up with yolk of 
egg, and applied on a piece of pig’s bladder tothe furface 
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of the tumour. This is to remain till the efcharotic fepa« 
rates fpontaneoufly. The ranunculus, which is an acrid plant, 
is not here an ufelefs addition, as it aflifts in feparating the 
Te and till this is done the arfenic is fearcely able to 
act. 

5- The arfenicum citrinum (gelber arfenit) employed at 
Vienna, is one of the ftrongeft of thefe preparations, being 
compofed of ten parts of arfenic fublimed with one of ful- 
phur. When ufed, the fcrapings of it are laid on the can- 
cerous ulcer till it is confumed. The pain which it occafions 
is moft fevere. 

Mr. Febure’s arfenical remedy (Reméde éprouvé pour 
guerir radicalement le Cancer occulte, ou ulceré, Paris, 177 5)s- 
which excited much attention at the time, is the following : 

6. Take one pint of water; one ounce of extraét of ci- 
cuta; three ounces of Goulard’s extraé&t ; one drachm of 
liquid laudanum ; and ten grains of arfenic ; mix them into 
a liquid, with which the cancer is to be {meared every morn= 
ing and evening. 

Laftly, of the external applications, we may mention the 
following, which is fimple, and probably as efficacious in 
ulcerated cancer as any of the preceding. 

7. Take a folution of white arfenic in water, in the pro- 
portion of one grain to two pints, mix it with crumb of 
bread into a poultice, and apply it to the open fore. 

Febure appears to be the firlt who ventured to recommend’ 
the internal ufe of arfenic in the cure of cancer; a praétice 
which has rarely been openly followed, though probably this. 
mineral forms the bafis of many of the empirical remedies 
for this difeafe. Febure’s internal arfenical medicine is the 
foliowing : 

8. Take of white arfenic, two grains; of fyrup of chi-. 
cory with rhubarb, half an ounce; of water, one pint. Of. 
this one table fpoonful is given every morning and evening, 
in an ounce of milk, with half a drachm of fyrup of poppies. 
The dofe is to be gradually increafed. as the patient can 
bear it. 

Mr. Juftamond alfo was able to give internally as much as- 
five grains of the arfenical fulphuret (N° 2.) daily, without 
injuring the patient. 

The inference which the reader will be difpofed to draw 
from all that we have given, concerning the efficacy of arfe- 
nic in cancerous complaints, will not probably be very en- 
couraging to itsufe. ‘The atual pain attending its applica- 
tion is always very acute, though perhaps not more fo than 
the difeafe itfelf ; but the quantity of the remedy here requi- 
fite, cither for external or internal ufe, is fo contiderable, as 
to incur great danger of poifoning the conftitution irreme- 
diably, and inducing calamities almoft equal to thofe which 
it 1s defigned to counteract. 

With more fatisfaction we can conclude our account of 
this mineral, with a hiftory of its employment in another 
obftinate and often dangerous diforder, in which it promifes 
very great advantage, unattended with any confiderable rifle 
where managed with great prudence and difcretion. This 
is, in obftinate and lingering agues, fuch as have refifted 
ordinary remedies, and are proceeding gradually to under- 
mize tne conftitution by their periodical and repeated 
paroxy{ms. 

We owe the introduétion, or at leaft the publicity of this 
remedy to Dr. Fowler’s highly valuable ferics of experi- 
mental cafes, undertaken in the Stafford infirmary, in 1754, 
and publifhed in the following year. he circumftance 
that direéted his attention to this remedy, was the very 
great fale and fuccefsful operation of certain patent ague 
drops, which were (probably with reafon) fuppofed to bea 
preparation of arfenic. 

Dr. 
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Dr. Fowler's arfenical folution is thus prepared. 

9. Take white arfenic in fine powder, and pure falt of 
tartar, of cach fixty-four grains, put them into a Florence 
flaik, or other glafs veifel, along with half a pint of diftlled 
water, heat them flowly to boiling, till the ingredients are 
diffolved ; when cold, add half an ounce of compound fpirit 
of lavender, and diltilled water fufficient to make up the 
whole quantity one pint, or rather fifteen ounces and a half 
troy-weight. 

Of this folution, one ounce, apothecaries meafure, con- 
tains four grains of arfenic, or one dram, half a grain ; and 
Dr. F. calculates each dram to be equivalent to eighty 
drops. 

In preparing this liquid, the operator fhould be aware 
that the falt of tartar of the fhops, even the purelt, feldom 
makes a perfectly clear folution with water, but leaves a 
{mall earthy fediment, which no continuation of the boiling 
will diffolve. Inftead of this alkali, twice the weight of 
pure nitre has been employed, which promotes the folubility 
of the arfenic, and is perhaps fomewhat preferable to the 
falt of tartar. Thefe falts are not neceffary to the im- 
mediate folution of arfenic, but they prevent this metallic 
oxyd from feparating again from the water by long keeping. 

The proportion of arfenic to water, in the folution, may 
be varied from the form above given ; but as white arfenic 
requires cighty times its weight of cold water to remain 
diflolved, not lefs than this quantity fhould be employed, 
and the nitre or alkali fhould never be omitted, as it is of the 
utmott importance for the praétitioner to know precifely the 
dofe of arfenic which he prefcribes. 

Dr. F. found that for the cure of intermittents it was of 
importance to give the arfenic in divided dofes as faft as the 
patients could bear it, without experiencing inconvenience 
from its poifonous effects. Strong adults could generally 
bear about ten drops of the folution (equivalent to one-fix- 
teenth of a grain of arfenic) for a dofe, which he repeated 
twice, or, if convenient, thriceaday. By flow increafe, 
fome were able to bear as much as twenty drops for a dofe, 
and this courfe was continued for five days, when, if the 
fits of the intermittent were fufpended, the drops were in- 
terrupted for two or three days, and then refumed for three 
days longer to prevent a relapfe. 

Infants could bear about two drops twice a day, and 
young or delicate perfons took the folution in intermediate 
dofes from two to ten or twelve drops. 

The operation of this powerful remedy was truly furprif- 
ing in checking almoft immediately, and finally removing the 

aroxy{ms of the moit obftinate intermittents, fome of which 
had refifted bark and other remedies fora confiderable time. 
In a few, however, it failed entirely; and in others the 
poifonous effe&ts of the arfenic came on fo fpeedily that it 
could not be continued, and the cure was completed by 
bark and other tonics. 

Every practitioner will be aware of the’ great caution 
neceflary in the exhibition of a remedy, which, though fafe 
in prudent hands, might induce the moft dangerous acci- 
dents if expofed to careleffnefs or ignorance. In molt of 
the fuccefsful cafes, the medicine removed the difeafe with- 
out producing any of the inconveniences attending its ule 
in larger dofes ; but when the arfenic began to fhew its 
poifonous effects, the fymptoms were, naufea, often accom- 
panied with a flight griping and purging, {wellings of the 
{oft integuments of the body, particularly the face, fome- 
times uneafinefs at the ftomach, and a flight eruption like the 
nettle-rafh ; and, in a very few inftances, head-ach, fweat, 
and flight tremors. By attending to thefe ferious and very 
characteriftic warnings, and by the afliftance of gentle ape- 
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rients, opiates, and other means which will readily fugget 
themlelves to the prudent phyfictan, this terrible mineral 
may be enlifted into the fervice of the healing art, whillt its 
cheapnefs, infipidity, and great aétivity in a very {mall bulk 
may fometimes render it preferable to the fafer drugs and 
barks, which opprefs the ftomach by their bulkinefs, aud dif- 
guft by their naufeous flavour, 
We may add that, 


10. The arfeniat of potafh, defcribed in § ro. of the 
preceding article, has been employed in intermittents with 
the fame effet as the folution, and its ready folubility and 
uniformity of compolition may perhaps give it a claim to 
preference. The medium dofe of this falt may be a fifth of 
a grain three times a day. 

Arfenic has been occalionally employed with confidcrable 
fuccefs, when applied to the furface of the body in a va- 
riety of cutaneous complaints; and it might be adopted 
with more freedom, if it were not for the extreme danger 
to which any neglect of the warning fymptoms of poifoning 
might expofe the patient, a danger the more likely to be 
in chronic complaints often negle@ed, and not always 
fufficiently under medical infpection. Orpiment mixed 
with tar, with digeltive ointment, or other unctuous fub- 
ftances, has been found of eminent fervice in tinea capitis, 
a pre{cription handed down to us from the ancients; but 
if the medical praétitioner will venture on this hazardous, and 
not often neceflary remedy, he fhould never forget the much 
{uperior virulence and aétivity which the artificial orpiments 
and arfenical fulphurets poffefs over the natural. Orpiment 
and quicklime, boiled in water for a fhort time, form a li- 
quor which, if often applied to the cuticle, caufes the hair 
to fall off ; and the growth of it, when thus checked, is 
feldom renewed. Diofcorides. Plenk’s Pharmacologia 
Chirurg. 1782. Fowler’s Medical Reports on the Effects 
of Arfenic, 1786. Juftamond’s Surgical Tracts, 1789. 
Pharm. Danica. Henry’s Epitome of Chem. 1801, &c. 

Arsenic, in Surgery, has been long employed asa local 
remedy. It is chiefly recommended in cafes where a {trong 
efcharotic is indicated, and efpecially in cancerous or fordid 
ulcers ; but, as its effeéts are entirely cauftical, our account 
of the mode in which it fhould be applied is referred to the 
foregoing article and to that of Caustic. 

ARSENIUS, in Biography, archbifhop of Malvefia in 
the Morea, was a learned philologitt, in the fixteenth century. 
He fubmitted to the church of Rome, and thus incurred the 
difpleafure of his brethren of the Greek church ; fo that he 
was excommunicated by the patriarch of Conilantinople. He 
died at Venice in 1535. His works are, “ A Colleton of 
Greek Apophthegms,” publifhed at Rome; and «* A Col- 
leGtion of Scholia on feven of the Tragedies of Euripides,” 
printed at Venice, in 8vo. in 1534. Fabr. Bib. Gree. |. y. 
G41. § Sot. x p-.222. 

ARSENOTHELYS, among Ancient Naturalifls, the 
fame with hermaphrodite. 

The Greeks ufe the word both in fpeaking of men and 
bea{ts.—It is formed from zgony and Snavs, male and female. 

ARSENVAL, in Geography, a town of France, in the 
department of the Aube, and chief place of a canton in 
the diftri@t of Bar-fur-Aube, twenty-three miles ealt of 
Troyes. 


ARSIA, in Ancient Geography, a {mall river which had a 
northern courfe, and ferved as a boundary between Hiflia 
and Illyria, to the north of the Flanatic gulf. It there 
terminated Italy on the north-eaft of the Polatic pro- 
montory. 

ARSIANA, or Ariana, a town of Afia, in Sufiana, 
feated on a mountain to the weit of the Tigns. 
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ARSICARITA, an epifcopal fee of Africa, in Numidia. 

ARSICUA, atown of Germany, Ptolemy. 

ARSINARIUM, a promontory of the weftern coalt of 
Africa, in Lybia Interior, now Cape Vexd, or Cape Boyavor, 

ARSINIA, Arceni, a town of Afia, in Armenia, 
W.N W. of Amida, and near it, ; 

ARSINNUARITANUS, an epifcopal fee of Africa, in 
Mauritania Ceefarienfis. 

ARSINOE is a name given to feveral places not only 
in Egypt, but alfo in other countries; and according to 
Bryant (Anc, Myth. vol. i. p. 209.), it was fynonymous 
with Arfene, Arfine, and Arfiana. Arfinoe, fays this 
writer, is a compound of Arez-ain, Sol’s fons; and molt 
places fo denominated will be found famed for fome fountain. 
To this purpofe he obferves, that Arfinoe in Syria had its 
name from the ftreams which iffued out of the rifing 
ground on which it ftands; Arfine and Arfianain Baby- 
lonia had fountains of bitumen; Arfene in Armenia was 
a nitrous lake; near Arfinoe upon the Red Sea were ftreams 
of bitter waters; and Arfinoe near Ephefus had waters 
equally bitter. ‘The frf? Arfince we thall mention was a 
town of Egypt, feated on the weft fide of the Arabian 
gulf near its extremity, and not far f:om the fituation of 
the modern Suez. Ptolemy and Strabo mention this city ; 
and the latter fays, that it was called by fome Cleopatris. 
Tt is faid, that 1t was called Arfinoe from a queen of that 
name in the time of the Ptolemics; and that Cleopatra 
embellifhed it with new buildings, whence it was called 
after her name. In order to bring the trade’ from India, 
which began to revive at Tyre its ancient ftation, to center 
in Alexandria, Ptolemy Philadelphus undertook to form a 
canal, an hundred cubits in breadth, and thirty in depth, be- 
tween Arfinoe and the Pelufiac branch of the Nile ; and Mr. 
Rennell ftates the diftance between Pelufium (Tinah), and 
Arfinoe (Suez), at fifty-fix Britifh miles; and by means of 
this canal he propofed to convey the produétions of India 
to that capital wholly by water. But the work was never 
finifhed. A /econd Arfince was a town of Egypt, the chief 
place of a nome which bore its name, on the weft fide of 
the Nile, above Memphis, fouth of Acanthon and north 
of Prolemais. It was alfo called the ‘* City of Crocodiles,” 
becaufe the inhabitants worfhipped that animal, and bred 
fome of the fpecies in the neighbouring lakes. This city 
mutt have {tood at fome diftance from the river, fince Pto- 
lemy calls it a Mediterranean metropolis. It retained its 
name Arfinoe in the time of Adrian. Imperial Greek 
medals were ftruck in this city in honour both of ‘lrajan 
and Adrian. It is now called Faroum. The province, of 
which it was the capital, contained the Lasyrinru and 
its twelve palaces, the lake Mceris, and the pyramids de- 
f{eribed by Herodotus, but not exifting in the time of Au- 
gultus, as they are not mentioned by Strabo; and it is 
extolled by Strabo (I. xvii.) for its beauty, fertility, and 
the variety of its produétions. It abounded with wine, 
corn, vegetables, and feeds of every kind. A third Arfinoe 
was a port of the Red Sea, to the left of the entrance 
into itand near the promontory Dire or Dire, according to 
Strabo and Ptolemy. ‘This was fometimes called Berenice. 
A. fourth is placed by Strabo on the Red Sea, confiderably 
more to the north than Philoteras. Its warm, faline, 
bitter waters flowed from a high rock and ran into the fea 
hear this town, A ffih was a town of Africa, in the 
Cyrenaica, between Leptis and Ptolemais; the fame that 
was formerly called « Teuchira’? A fixth was a town of 
Ceelofyria, according to Steph. Byz, A /eventh, a town of 
Afia, in Syria, feated on a hill near a valley which was 
near Damas. An eighth, a maritime town of Afia, in 
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Cilicia, to the eaft of the river Orymagdus, in the di- 
ftrict called Cetidis ; it hada port and road for fhips. A 
ninth, a town of Greece, in Aitolia, at the paflage of the 
Achelous, near Canopa; fo called from the wife and fifter 
ef Ptolemy IJ., and mentioned by Cicero. A tenth Ar- 
finoe is, according to Strabo, one of the names given to the 
city of Ephefus. An eleventh Arfinoe is a maritime town 
of the ifle of Cyprus, fitvate to the welt between old and 
new Paphos : fo called from a queen of Egypt, Cyprus 
having been long fubjeét to the Ptolemies. It had a port, 
a temple, and a grove. A éawelfih <Arfinoe was alfo a 
{mall town of Cyprus, on the northern coatt, at the bot- 
tom ofa {mall gulf clofed to the north-weft by the promon- 
tory Acamas. 13. There was another town of this name 
on the eaftern coalt of the fame ifland, to the fouth-eatt, 
and very near Salamis. 14. 4r/inoe was alfo the name of an 
inland town of Cyprus. 

Axstnoe, in Entomology, a f{pecies of Paririo (Nymph. 
Gem.) found in the ifland of Amboyna, the wings of which 
are tailed, indented, fulvous, fpotted with black; and the 
polterior ones marked both above and beneath with two 
ocellated fpots. It is figured by Seba and Cramer. 

ARSIS, and Tuesis, in Profidy, are names given to 
the two proportional parts into which every foot or rhythm 
is divided. 

By arfis and thefis are ufually meant no more than a pro- 
portional divilton of the metrical feet, made by the hand 
or foot of him that beats the time. 

And in meafuring the quantities of words the hand is ele- 
vated, as well as let fall; that part of the time which is 
taken up in meafuring the foot, by lifting the hand up, is 
termed arfis or elevatio: and the part where the hand is 
let fall, thefis or pofitio. Vid. Auguftin, de Mufica, lib. ii. 
cap. 10. In plaudendo enim quia elevatur F ponitur manus, 
partem pedis fibi clevatio vendicat, partem pofitio. 

Arsis and thefis are ufed as mufical terms when the 
fubje&t of a fugue or point is inverted or reverfed; i.e. when 
one part rifes and the other falls. Thefe two words are 
Greek : aris comes from aipw, tollo, I raife or elevate 5 Oéorsy 
depofitio, remiffio, a depreflion or lowering. Thefe terms 
were applied by the ancients to the motion of the hand in 
beating time. 

ARSISACA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia, 
fituate in the interior part of Media. Ptolemy. 

ARSIS8SA, a lake of Afia, in Armenia, about a degree 
from ealt to weft, called the lake of Van or Argi/h ; between 
37°45’, and 38° 30' N. lat. 

ARSITIS, a country of Afia, near mount Coronos in 
Hircania. Ptolemy. 

ARSK, a town of Ruffia, in the government of Cafan, 
forty miles N. N. E. of Cafan. N. lat. 56° 20’. E. long. 
49° 34'—Alfo, the name of one of the thirteea diltriGs of 
Cafan, fituate on the river Cafanka. 

ARSKOG, a large foreft in the northern part of Sweden, 
in the province of Medelpad. 

ARSLAN, a fortified place of Afia, in Perfia, near Caf- 
bin, in the province of Erach. 

ARSMART, in Botany. See Potyconum. 

ARSOFFA, a fortified town of Afia, in that part of 
Arabia which is called the Defert of Syria; fuppofed by 
fome to be the fame with Refapha in the Palmyrene territory, 
mentioned by Ptolemy: it is ninety miles fouth-eaft of 
Aleppo. 

ARSON, ab ardendo, in the Law of England, a felony 
at common law, in malicioufly and wilfully burning the 
houfe, or out-houfes, of another, by night or by day. See 
Hawkins’s Pleas of the Crown, book i. chap. 39, 
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The out-houfes, though not contiguous to the dwelling- 
houfe, nor under the fame roof, that are parcel thereof, 
fuch as barns and flables, may be the fubjeét of arfon: and 
this by the common law, which alfo accounted it felony to 
burn a fingle barn in the field, if filled with hay or corn, 
though not parcel of the dwelling-houfe. The burning of 
a itack of corn was anciently likewife counted arfon. ‘The 
offence of arfon, ftriétly fo called, may be committed by 
wilfully fetting fire to one’s own houfe, provided one’s neigh- 
bour’s houfe ts thereby alfo burnt; but if no mifchief is 
done but to one’s own, it does not amount to felony, though 
the fire was kindled with intent to burn another’s, Tor by 
the common law, no intention to commit a felony amounts 
to the fame crime ; though it does, in fome cafes, by parti- 
cular ftatutes. However, fuch wilful firing one’s own houfe 
in a town, is a high mifdemefnor, and punifhable by fine, im- 
prifonment, pillory, and perpetual fureties for the good 
behaviour. And if a landlord or reverfioner {ets fire to his 
own houfe, of which another is in poffeffion under a leafe 
from himfelf and from thofe whofe eftate he hath, it fhall 
be accounted arfon ; for, during the leafe, the houfe is the 
property of the tenant. A bare intent or attempt to burn 
a houfe, by actually fetting fire to it, unlefs it abfolutely 
burns, does not fall within the defcription of ‘ incendit ct 
combuffit,”? which were words neceffary, in the days of 
law-latin, to all indi@ments of this fort. But the burning 
and confuming of any part is fufficient; though the fire 
be afterwards extinguifhed. Alfo, it muft be a malicious 
burning ; otherwife it is only a trefpafs; and therefore no 
negligence or mifchance amounts to it. But by 6 Ann. 
¢. 31.3 any fervant, negligently fetting fire to a houfe or 
out-houfe, fhall forfeit roo /. or be fent to the houfe of 
correction for eighteen months ; in the fame manner as the 
Roman law directed : “ eos, qui negligenter ignes apud fe 
habuerint, fultibus vel flagellis cedi.” 

The punifhment of arfon was death by our ancient Saxon 
laws. And in the reign of Edw.I., this fentence was 
executed by a kind of “ lex talionis ;”” for the incendiaries 
were burnt to death ; as they were alfo by the Gothic con- 
Ktitutions. The ftatute 8 Hen. VI. c. 6. made the wilful 
burning of houfes, under fome fpecial circumftances therein 
mentioned, amount to the crime of high treafon. But it 


was again reduced to felony, by the general a¢ts of Edw. VI. ° 


and queen Mary ; and now the punifhment of all capital 
felonies is uniform, namely, by hanging. ‘The offence of 
arfon was cented the benefit of clergy by 31 Hen. VIII. 
c. 1. but that ftatute was repealed by 1 Edw. VI. c. 12. ; 
and arfon was afterwards held to be oufted of clergy, with 
re{pect to the principal offender, only by inference and de- 
dution from the itatute 4 & 5 P. & M. c. 4., which 
expreisly denied it to the acceflory before the fa& : though 
even it is exprefsly denied to the principal in all cafes with- 
in the ftatute 9 Geo. I. c. Black&. Com. vol. iv. 
p- 22c, &c. 

Arson, Appeal of. See Arrear. 

ARSTAD, in Geography. See Arap and Rouwanpe. 

ARSUF, a fea-port town of Paleltine, in the Mediter- 
ranean, fix miles north-ealt from Joppa. It is in ruins: 
but in its vicinity there is a fmall ifland called Ar/ufa. 

ARSURA, in Ancient Cuffoms, a term ufed for the melt- 
ing of gold and filver, cither to refine them, or to examine 
their value. Spelman. 

The method of doing this is explained at large in the 
Black Book of the Exchequer, afcribed to Gervaife, in the 
ehapter De Officio Militis Argentarii, being in thofe days 
of great ufe, on account of the yarious places and different 
manners in which the king’s money was paid. 
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Asura is alfo ufed for the lofs or diminution of the 
metal in the trial, In this fenfe a pound was faid tot ardere 
denarios, to lofe fo many penny-weights. 

Arsura is alfo ufed for the duft and {weepings of filver- 
fmiths, and others who work in filver, melted down. Du- 
Cange. 

Arsura is alfo ufed, in fome writers, for the difeafe 
called ery/ifelas, or ignis facer. , 

ARSURITA, in dacient Geography, an epifcopal fee of 
Africa, in Bizacium. 

ART, is defined to be a habit of the mind preferibing rules 
for the due production of certain effects ; or the introducing 
the changes of bodies from fome fore-knowledge and defign 
in a perfon endued with a principle or faculty of acting. 

The word art is derived from 2o:, utility, profit ; and is 
found in that fenfe in Afchylus. 

According to lord Bacon, it is a proper difpofition of the 
things of nature by human thought and experience, fo as 
to make them anfwer the defigns and ufes of mankind. 
Nature, according to that philofopher, is fometimes free, 
and at her own difpofal; and then fhe mauifelts herfelf 
in a regular order ; as we fee in the heavens, plants, animals, 
&c,—Sometimes fhe is irregular and diforderly, either 
through fome uncommon accident, or depravation in mat- 
ter, when the refiltance of fome impediment perverts her from 
her courfe; 2s in the production cf moniters——At other 
times fhe is fubdued and fafhioned by human induitry, and. 
made to ferve the feveral purpofes of mankind.—This laft 
is what we call art.—In which fenfe, art lands oppofed to 
Hence the knowledge of nature may be divided 
into the hiltory of generation, of pretergeneration, and of arts. 
—The firlt confiders nature at liberty; the fecond, her 
errors ; and the third, her reftraints. 

The ingenious Mr. Harris, after purfuing feveral regu- 
lar gradations in his inquiries concerning this fubject, 
deduces from it an anfwer to four different quefions. If 
it be afked, ‘* What art is??? We have to anfwer, * It is 
an habitual power in man, of becoming the caufe of fome 
effe&, according to a fyftem of various and well-approved 
precepts.”? If it be afked, “On what fubje& art ope- 
rates??? We can anfwer, ** Ona contingent, which is 
within the reach of the human powers to influence.” If 
it be afked, ‘* For what reafon, for the fake of what, art 
operates ??? We may reply, ‘ For the fake of fome 2bfent 
good, relative to human life, and attainable by man, but 
f{uperior to his natural and uninftruéted faculties.” Laftly, 
if it be afked, ‘* Where it is the operations of art end?” we 
may fay, ‘* Either in fome energy, or in fome work.” Har- 
ris’s Three Treatifes, dialogue 1. 

Arr is alfo ufed for fcience or knowledge, reduced into 
practice. 

Several of the f{choolmen hold logic and ethics to be arts; 
inafmuch as they do not terminate in mere theory; but 
tend to praGtice. 

In. this fenfe fome branches of the mathematics alfo are 
arts; others, matters of doGtrine or fcience. Statics is 
wholly fcientifical, as it comprehends the mere contempla- 
tion of motion: mechanics, on the contrary, is an art, as 
it reduces the dodirine of ftatics into practice. 

Art is more commonly ufed to denote a certain fyftem 
or colleGtion of rules, precepts, and inventions or experi- 
ments, which being duly obferved, make the things a 
man undertakes fucceed, aud render them advantageous 
and agreeable. In this fenfe, art is oppofed to fcience, 
which is a colleétion of ipeculative principles and con- 
clufions. 

The nature and origin of art, and its diftin@tion from 
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{eience, are confidered more at large in the preface to this 
work. 

Arts, according to the foregoing definition, may be di- 
vided into adive and efdive.—Such as leave no external ef- 
fe&t after their operation, as dancing, fiddling, &c. are called 
adlive or pradicalarts : thofe which do leave an effect behind 
them, as painting, &c. are called effedive arts. 

Farther, with refpect to their {cope and.obje&, they may 
be divided into human, as medicine ; and divine, 2s theology. 

Arvrs, human, again may be fubdivided into civi/, as law, 
politics, &c.; military, as fortification, &c.; phyfical, as 
agriculture, chemiltry, anatomy, &c.; metaphyfical, as lo- 
gic, pure mathematics, &e.; philological, as grammar, cri- 
ticifm, &c.; mercantile, to which belong the mechanical 
arts and manufactures. See each in its place. 

Arts aré more properly divided into /ideral and mecha- 
nical. 

Arts; liberal, or polite, are thofe that are noble and in- 
genious, or which are worthy of being cultivated without 
any immediate regard to the lucre arifing from them. They 
are fuch as depend more on the Jabour of the mind than on 
that of the hand; or that confift more in fpeculation than 
operation, and have a greater regard to amufement and cu- 
riofity than neceffity. Such are poetry, mufic, painting, 
grammar, rhetoric, the military art, architeture, and na- 
vigation. The liberal arts ufed formerly to be fummed up 
in the following Latin verfe: 

« Lingua, Tropus, Ratio, Numerus, Tonus, Angulus, 

ftra.”? : 
In the eighth century, the whole c'rcle of {ciences was 
compofed of the feven liberal arts, as they were called; 
viz. grammar, rhetoric, logic, arithmetic, mufic, geometry, 
and altronomy : the three former of which were diftinguifh- 
ed by the title of ¢rivium, and the four latter by that of 
quadrivium. 

Arts, mechanical, are thofe wherein the hand and body 
are more concerned than the mind; and which are chiefly 
cultivated for the fake of the profit attending them.—Of 
which kind are moft of thofe which furnifh us with the ne- 
ceffaries of life, and are popularly known by the name of 
trades and manufa€tures.—Snch are weaving, turnery, brew- 
ing, mafonry, clock-making, carpentry, joinery, foundery, 
printing, &c. Thefe arts, which indeed are innumerable, 
were formerly comprifed under this verfe : 

*< Rus, Nemus, Arma, Faber, Vulnera, Lana, Rates.’’ 
The mechanical arts take their denomination from penx, 
machine, as being all praétifed by means of fome machine 
or inftruament. With the liberal arts it is otherwife ; there 
being feveral of them which may be learnt and praétifed 
without any inftrument at all; as logic, eloquence, medi- 
cine properly fo called, &c. 

The arts which relate to the fight and hearing, lord Ba- 
con obferves, are reputed /ideral, beyond thofe which regard 
the other fenfes, and are chiefly emp!oyed in matters of 
luxury ; thefe are ufually called the fine arts ; fuch are poe- 
try, painting, feulpture, mufic, gardening, and architec- 
ture. 

As all arts have this common property, according to the 
definition above cited from Mr. Harris’s dialogue, that they 
refpeét human life, it is evident that fome contribute to its 
‘* neceflities,”” as medicine and agriculture ; and others to its 
 elegance,”? as mufic, painting, and poetry. ‘The former 
feem to have been prior in time to the Jatter. Men mutt 
naturally have confulted how to live and to fupport them- 
felves, before they began to deliberate how to render life 
agreeable. Indeed this is confirmed by faét, as no nation 
has been known fo barbarous and ignorant, as not in fome 
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degree to have cultivated the rudiments of thefe neceffary 
arts; and hence poflibly they-may appear to be more ex- 
cellent and worthy, as having claim to a preference derived 
from their feniority. ‘The arts, however, of elegance are 
not deftitute of pretenfions, if it be true, that nature formed 
us for fomething’ more than mere exiftence. Nay farther, 
if well-being be clearly preferable to mere being, and this, 
without the other, be contemptible, they may have reafon 
perhaps to afpire even to a fuperiority. Harris, ubi fupra, 
Pp. 54+ 

As the hiftory of the origin and progrefs of the perti- 
cular arts is recited under their refpeGtive denominations in 
the courfe of this work, it is wnneceffary to enlarge in this 
place. It may be obferved, however, in general, that 
moft of the arts that are neceffary to the fubfiftence, or 
conducive to the convenience and comfort of mankind, have 
had a very early orizin. Some of them may be confidered 
as almoft coeval with the human race; and others have 
fprung up at different periods and in various nations, fo re- 
mote, that the hitlory of their rife and of their progrefs for 
many ages is involved in an obfcurity which precludes any 
fatisfaGtory inveftigation. The want of food, raiment, and 
habitations, would naturally fuggeft a variety of inven- 
tions; and when the firft and {canty demands of neceflity 
were fatisfied, mankind would proceed by further difcove- 
ries to improve the ordinary means of fupply, and at 
length to meliorate and embellifh the condition which pro= 
vidence had afligned them. But for a long time their real 
exigencies would be few, and their views and wifhes very 
limited ; and of courfe their progrefs in improvement would 
be preportionably flow and tedious. In amore advanced 
ftate of fociety, their neceflitics and defires would be multi- 
plied, and they would devife new methods of fupplying and 
gratifving them ; fo that the arts they had already invented 
would be improved, and new ones would be difeovered. At 
laft, as a change of circumftances occurred, or fome acci- 
dent fuggetted the hint or afforded opportunity, they would 
proceed from the invention of the neceflary and mechanieal 
arts to thofe that contributed to elegance and ornament, 
as well as fuperior accommodation. As to the inventions 
and difcoveries of the early ages, nothing certain is known. 
Thofe arts that may be referred to the ciafs of {uch as are 
moft neceflary and ufeful, were the produdiions of periods 
when men had little acquaintance with letters, and when 
they poflefled no certain mode of tranfmitting an account of 
them to fucceéding generations. The records of tradition 
are obfcure, doubtful, or fabulous; and other modes of 
conveyance are fubjeét to corruptions and mutilations in the 
lapfe of many ages. ‘To this purpofe, it may be alleged, © 
that many paflages in the works of Pliny, who appears to 


_ have been induftrious in colleGting whatever he thought to » 


be ufeful or curious, and to have been as defirous of commu- 
nicating knowledge as he was diligent in acquiring it, have 
{uffered in this way to fuch a degree, that fome of them 
have not been fatisfaGorily illuftrated even by the beft com- 
mentators. However, it is univerfally allowed, that the 
arts had their rife in the Eaft, and that they were conveyed ” 
from thence to the Greeks, and from them to the Romans. 
The Romans, indeed, feem to have been chiefly indebted to 
the Greeks, by whom they were excelled in point of inven- 
tion. The Romans acknowledged this fuperiority, for 
they fent their youth to Greece in order to finifh their edu- 
cation ; and from this cireumftance we may infer, that they 
confidered that country as the feat of the artsand fciences, 
and as a fchool where genius would be excited by the moft | 
finifhed models, and the talte correéted and formed. -- Pliny 
and other writers have, neverthelefs, given hints which lead 
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us to conclude, that the Romans poffefled a more extenfive 
acquaintance with the arts than the moderns are perhaps 
willing to allow, and that fome inventions, regarded as new, 
may be only old ones revived and again applied to pratice. 
When Rome, abandoned to luxury and vice, became an 
eafy prey to thofe hordes of barbarians who overfpread the 
empire, her arts fhared in the general wreck, and were 
either entirely loft, or fora confiderable time forgotten. The 
deplorable fate of ignorance in which Europe was after- 
wards plunged during feveral centuries, retarded their revival ; 
and it was not till a late period, when favoured and pro- 
tected by a few men of fuperior genius, that they began 
again to be cultivated. It cannot, however, be denied, that 
feveral important difcoveries, altogether unknown to the an- 
cients, which mult have had confiderable influence on the 
general {tate of fociety, were made in ages that can hardly 
be exempted from the appellation of barbarous. Of this 
kind were the invenuons of paper, painting in oil, the ma- 
riner’s compafs, guspowder, printing, and engraving on 
copper ; fee the feveral articles. After the invention of the 
compafs and printing, two grand fources were opened for 
the improvement of {cience. As navigation was extended, 
new objects were difcovered to awaken the curiofity and ex- 
cite the attention of the learned; and the ready means of 
diffufing knowledge, afforded by the prefs, enabled the in- 
genious to make them publicly known. Ignorance and fu- 
perftition, the formidable enemies of philofophy in every 
age, began to lofe fome of that power which they had 
ufurped, and different ftates, forgetting their former blind 
policy, adopted improvements, which their prejudices had 
before condemned. 

In countries, however, where civil and ecclefiaftical ty- 
ranny prevailed, the progrefs of the ufeful and elegant arts 
was flow, and ftruggled with many difficulties. Particular 
events, indeed, have occurred in all ages and nations which 
have roufed the exertions of genius, and furnifhed occafion 
for making important and ufeful difcoveries. The hiftory 
of Greece and Rome, and even of modern Europe, will 
afford many obvious faéts that feem to cenfirm and illuitrate 
this obfervation, and they will be found in detail under the 
refpective titles in this work. 

It has been well noted by philofophers, that, during the 
rife and growth of ftates, the military arts chiefly flourith ; 
when arrived at their height, the Zéera/ arts ; and when in 
a declining ftate, the voluptuary arts. 

There are alfo divers particular arts; the art of memory, 
the art of decyphering, the art of /avimming, art of diving, &c. 

Democritus maintained, that men learnt all their arts 
from brutes; that the fpider taught them weaving ; the 
fwallow, building ; the nightingale, mufic, and feveral kinds 
of medicine. 

Art, term of. See Term. 

Arts, bachelor of. See Bacwevor. 

Arts, maffer of. See Master, Decorer, Facuury. 

Arr is allo applied to divers imaginary, and even fuper- 
Ritious do&rines and inventions.—Such are Lully’s art, or 
the ¢ranfcendental art. This is an art by means of which a 
man may dilpute whole days on any topic im nature, with- 
out underftanding the leaft tittle of the thing in difpute ; 
thus called from its inventor Raymond Lully. It confitts 
chiefly in difpofing the feveral forts of beings into divers 
feales or climaxes, to be run down in a defcending pro- 
greffion.—Thus, whatever was propoled as the fubjed&t of 
difcourfe, they would fay, firft, it 1sa being, and confe- 
quently, one true, good, perfeét: then, it is either cre- 
ated, or uncreated, Again, every created being is either 
body or fpirit, &c. 
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Art, ars notoria, is a pretended manner of acquiring 
{ciences by infufion, without any other application than a 
little fafling, and performing a few ceremonies, It was 
folemnly condemned by the Sorbonne in 1320. 

Art, St Anfelm’s, is a fuperftitious manner of curing 
wounds, by barely touching the linen wherewith thole 
wounds had been covered, Delrio, in his Difquifitiones 
Magicz, obferves, that fome Italian foldiers, who practifed 
this art, attributed the invention thereof to St. Anfelm: but 
he affures us alfo, that it was really invented by Anfelm 
of Parma, a celebrated magician. 

Art, St. Paul's, isa branch of the ars notoria, fo called 
as being fuppoled to have been taught by St. Paul, after 
his being taken up into the third heaven. 

Arr and Part, is a phrafe ufed in the north of England, 
and in Scotland. When any one is charged with a crime, 
they fay he is art and part in committing the fame ; that is, 
he was concerned both in the contrivance and in the execu- 
tion of it. 

The fads inferring art and part need not to be particu- 
lary laid in the hbel or indiétment, for thefe general words, 
as terms of {tated fignification, are fufficient. Yet thefle 
facts may be fet forth, and it is proper fo to do, if the pro- 
fecutor choofes to confide in the court rather than in the 
jury. Vide Mackenz. Crim. Law. 

One may be art and part, 1. By giving counfel to per- 
petrate, without diitinction, whether the crime would have 
been committed without fuch counfel or not: this being 
what can never be perfeétly known. But it is to be ob- 
ferved, that in the more atrocious crimes, he that gives 
counfel is equally punifhed as he that commits them ; but 
in the lefs atrocious, lcfs feverely. And fometimes reafons 
of mitigation are taken from the age, the manner of ad- 
vifing, &c. 

2. By aid and affiftance, and that either previous, or 
concomitant, or fubfequent, to the commiffion of the 
crime. 

3. By aclear and explicit mandate to commit the crime, 
or to do fomewhat unlawful in itfelf, which with great 
probability might produce it, if executed by the hand of 
the mandatory, and not that of another. 

Art hermetical. See Hermericay. 

Art, hyffopic. See Hyssopic. 

Art, military, comprehends the order and arrangement 
which is obferved in the condu& of an army, when it is to 
fight, to march, or to be encamped, ufually denominated 
tadics; and alfo the conitruétion and application of war- 
like machines. 

ARTA, in Geography, a town of Swifferland, in the 
canton of Schwitz, on the fouth border of the lake of 
Zug. 

ArTA, a river of European Turkey, which runs into 
the gulf of Arta, near a town of the fame name. 

Arta, or Larta, a town of Enropean Turkey, with 
a Greek archbifhop’s fee, in the province of Albania, on 
the river Afdhas, near a gulf to which it gives name. The 
cathedral is faid to have as many windows and doors as there 
are days in the year; it is fupported by above two 
thouland marble pillars, and was built by Michael Du- 
cas Comneno, emperor of Conftantinople. The inhabit- 
ants, who are partly Mahometans, and moftly Chriftians, 
are reckoned to be about feven or eight thoufand, and 
carry on a confiderable trade in tobacco and fkins. ‘The 
gulf is on the eait fide of the Adriatic. N. lat. 39° 287. 
E. long. 21° 20/. 

ARTABA, an ancient meafure of capacity ufed by the 
Perfians, Medes, and Egyptians, 
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The Perfian artaba is reprefented by Herodotus as bigger 
than the Attic medimnus, by three Attic cheenixes ; from 
which it appears that it was equal to 62 Roman modii, con- 
fequently that it contained 166} pounds of wine or water ; 
or 1263 pounds of wheat. 

The Egyptian artaba contained five Roman modii, and fell 
fhort of the Attic medimnus by one modius ; confequently 
held 1334 pounds of water or wine, 100 pounds of wheat, 
or 60 of flour. 

The Babylonians allowed their god Belus twelve artabas 
of fine flour for his daily fuftenance ; which will amount to 
60 Roman modii, and confequently 720 pounds of flour. 

The Median artaba was of the fame content with the At- 
tic medimnus, and confequently equal to fix Roman modi, 
held 160 pounds of water or wine, and 120 of wheat. Be- 
verin. de Pond. & Menf. part ii. p. 125. 

ARTABANUS, in Ancient Hiffory, the common name 
of feveral kings of Parthia. The firft died in the firft year 
of his reign, in confequence of a wound received in a battle 
with a tribe of Scythians, about the year before Chrilt 129. 
The fecond was of the race of Arfaces, and was king of 
Media, when he was called to the throne of Parthia, about 
the year of Chrift 16; and died much lamented by his fub- 
jects, about A.D.48. The third lived in the reign of 
Vefpafian or Titus, and efpoufed the caufe of a counterfeit 
Nero; he died whilft he was meditating the invafion of 
Armenia. With the death of Artabanus IV. in the year 
226, the Parthian empire terminated. See Arsacipz. 

ARTABRI, in Ancient Geography, a people of Europe, 
in Spain; deriving their name from Artabrum, a promontory 
near which they dwelt, and correfponding to cape Finif- 
terre. 

ARTACABANE, a town of Afia, in Aria. Accord- 
ing to Pliny, it was larger and more ancient than Alexandria 
in the fame country. 

ARTACJEON, a fmall ifland of the Propontis, in the 
vicinity of Cyzicum. Pliny. 

ARTACANA, atown of Afia, fituate in the northern 
part of Aria, on the confines of Parthia, according to 
Strabo. Q. Curtius makes it the capital of Aria. 

ARTACE, the name of a colony eftablifhed by the 
Milefians in Phrygia, in the year before Chrift 694. Venus 
had a temple in this place, whence her name Artacias,— 
Alfo, a fortrefs of Afia, in Bithynia, fituate on the Euxine 
fea.—A mountain of the peninfula of Cyzicum.—A {mall 
ifland of the Propontis, over againft the mountain of this 
name.—A port of Afia, on the coaft of the Propontis, near 
to, and weft of Cyzicum.—A town of Afia, in Armenia. 

ARTACENA, a country of Afia, in Affyria. 

ARTACH, a town of Afia, according to Curopalate. 

ARTACII, a people placed by Dion towards Thrace, 
and faid te have been conquered by Craffus. 

ARTACINA, a town of the ifland of Crete. Ptolemy. 

ARTAJBA, a country of Perfia, according to Paufanias. 

ARTAGERA, a town of Afia, in Armenia, near which 
C. Czxfar was dangeroufly wounded by one Addus, according 
to Velleius Paterculus. 

ARTAGICARTA, atown of Greater Armenia, placed 
by Ptolemy between Arfamofarta and Tigranocerta. 

ARTAGICERTA, Azopis, a town of Afia, in Arme- 
nia, on the weftern branch of the Tigris, north-ealt of 
Armida. 

ARTAGIRA, a town of Interior Libya. 

ARTAKJI, in Geography, a town of Afiatic Turkey, in 
the province of Natolia, on the fouth coalt of the fea of 
Marmora, 76 miles fouth-welt of Conftantinople. N. lat, 
40° 18’. E. long. 27° 39’. 
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ARTAKUI, atown of European Turkey, in the pro« 
vince of Romania, 48 miles north-weft of Gallipoli. 

ARTAMIS, in Ancient Geography, a town of the Cyre- 
naic territory in the Pentapolis——Alfo, a town of Afia, in 
Baétriana. 

ARTAMOVA, in Geography, a town of Siberia, 120 
miles fouth-fouth-eaft of Tobolfk. 

ARTAN, a town of Afiatic Turkey, in the province of 
Natolia, 24 miles fouth of Akferai. 

ARTANA, or Ortana, a town of Spain, in Navarre, 
five leagues from Pampeluna. 

ARTANES, or Artanus, a river of Afia, in Bithynia. 

ARTANICA, in Botany. See Cycvamen. 

ARTANISSA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia, in 
Iberia. Ptolemy. 

ARTAS, a town cf Afia, in Syria, fituate at the foot, 
and to the eaft of one of the branches of mount Amanus. 

Arras Bay, in Geography, lies in the ifland of Majorca, 
in the Mediterranean, S.W. from Cape la Padre, the weftern 
extremity of the ifland. The town lies between two rivers, 
which fall into the bay from the weft and north-weft. Al- 
cudi Bay is to the north-welt from the Cape la Padre. 

ARTASIA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia, in 
Syria, in the neighbourhood of Antioch. 

ARTATUS, a river of Illyria, mentioned by Livy. 

ARTAVIVA, in Geography, a town of Afia, in Min- 

relia, 110 miles north-eait of Trebifond. 

ARTAXATA, in Ancient Geography, the metropolis of 
Armenia, and the refidence of the Armenian kings. This 
city was built upon a plain, which Hannibal recommended 
to king Artaxes as a proper fite for the capital of Armenia. 
It was fituated upon an elbow of the river Araxes, which 
forms a kind of peninfula, and furrounded the town, except 
on the fide of the ifthmus; and the ifthmus was fecured by 
a rampart and a broad ditch. Lucullus, after having de- 
feated the Armenians under their king Tigranes, would not 
venture to lay fiege to Artaxata, which he confidered as 
impregnable. The gates of the city were thrown open to 
Corbulo, the Roman general; but the city itfelf was burnt 
and razed. It was afterwards called Neronia, in compliment 
to Nero, who ordered Tiridates to rebuild it. The ruins of 
this city are fhewn at a place called Ardachat. 

ARTAXERXES, in Biography, the name of three 
kings of Perfia. The firft furnamed Longimanus and Maxpo- 
xp, from the extraordinary length of his arms and hands, 
fo that, on his ftanding ttraight, they could reach his knees ; 
fucceeded his father Xerxes, who was murdered by Arta- 
banus, the captain of his guards. The traitor charged the 
death of Xerxes upon Darius, his eldeft fon, and induced 
the young prince to believe that it was his farther intention 
to get rid of him in the fame manner. Darius was there- 
fore, by the counfel and affitance of Artabanus, immediately 
affaffinated, and Artaxerxes was placed upon the throne, 
in the year before Chrilt 464, notwithftanding the prior 
claim of his fecond brother Hyflafpes, who was then in 
BaGriana. Artabanus, having thus far fucceeded, proceeded 
to the accomplifhment of the defign which he had formed: 
of fecuring the crown to himfelf. But Artaxerxes being 
informed by Megabyzus of his confpiracy, prevented the 
execution of it by the death of the traitor. Thus efta-. 
blifhed in the throne, notwithftanding the treafon of Arta- 
banus, and the hoftile attacks of his brother Hyttafpes, he 
purfued a much more prudent courfe than that of his father, 
and defifted from impracticable attempts to fubdue the valiant 
Greeks, who were fighting for their liberty. At length a 
war between the Greeks and Perfians, which had been pro- 
tra€ted for fifty-one years, was terminated, happily for both 

3. hations, 
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nations, and véry honourably to the former. Artaxerxes 
proceeded, very much to the fatisfa&tion of his fubjefts, to 
cultivate the arts of peace, and to redrefs the evils which 
had refulted from the frantic ambition of his father. Al- 
though he was an abfolute prince, he diftinguifhed himfelf 
during a long reign by his mildnefs and humanity. At his 
court Themiftocles, the illuftrious Athenian, who had been 
an avowed enemy to the Perlian government, found an 
afylum; and here he was treated with great diltinétion 
and hofpitality. Thucydides (1. i. p. gr.) refers the re- 
treat of Themiltocles to the commencement of this reign ; 
but other authors, as Strabo, Plutarch, and Diodorus, 
fix this incident under Xerxes in the preceding reign. In 
this latter opinion Dr. Prideaux concurs. Artaxerxes was 
very favourable to the Jews: and he is fuppofed by Pri- 
deaux aid many others to have been the Ahafuerus of 
Scripture, who married Ether, and by whofe permiffion 
Ezra reftored the Jewifh worfhip and civil government at 
Jerufalem. Archbifhop Usher fuppofes that it was Da- 
rius Nothus, the fon of Hyft«fpes, who efpoufed this 
luftrious Jewefs. See Darius, and Estuer. The fe- 
venty weeks of Daniel are reckoned to commence in the 
reign of Artaxerxes. See Propnecy. Artaxerxes died 
within eight months after the beginning of the forty-firit 
year of his reign, and was fucceeded by Xerxes, his only 
legitimate fon. Prid. Conn. vol. i. p. 360. &c. and vol. il. 
P: 372- 579: 

Arraxerxes II., called Anemon on account of the 
ftrength of his memory, was the eldeft fon of Darius No- 
thus by his queen Paryfatis, and bore the name of Arfaces 
before his acceflion to the throne, in the year before Chriit 
404. Itis related (fee Athenzus, 1. 12.) that when he was 
attending his father, who was on his death-bed, he defired 
inftru€tion for the fuccefsful condu& of government, and 
that the dying king gave him this memorable advice ; 
« That,” if he expected the felicity and fuccefs which he 
had enjoyed, ‘it mult be by doing in all things that which 
was juit both towards God and man.”? Artaxerxes had a 
younger brother named Cyrus, the favourite of his mother, 
and whom fhe wiihed to elevate to the throne upon the 
following claim: the birth of Artaxerxes had happened 
before the acceffion of his father to the throne; but that 
Cyrus was born the fon of a king ; a diftinction which, 
however frivolous it may be deemed in modern times, had en- 
gaged Darius Hyitafpes to prefer Xerxes, the younger of 
his fons, to his elder brother Artabazanes. Cyrus formed a 
confpiracy againit the life of his brother, for which he was 
fentenced to death, but pardoned by the interceffion of his 
mother: he afterwards attempted, with the affiltance of a 
Grecian foree, to dethrone his brother; but, though vic- 
torious, he was killed in battle. His friends on this occa- 
fion were all deitroyed; but the’ Greek army kept entire, 
and in fpite of all the force and artifice with which they 
had to encounter, made their way home by a retreat, which 
is one of the mot brilliant events in hiftory, and is record- 
ed by Xenophon, who was a principal ator in it. Arta- 
xerxes is much cenfured for the weaknefs betrayed by him 
in delivering up to the vengeance of Paryfatis all who had 
been inftrumental in the death of Cyrus, though he himfelf 
boalted of having infii€ted the mortal wound ; and for fuffering 
this female moniter to murder them with attendant circum- 
ftarces of the moft exquifite torment. She foon after poi- 
foned the queen Statira, by which a& fhe excited the indig- 
nation of her fon fo much, that he confined her to Babylon, 
and vowed never to enter the city as long as fhe remained there. 
At length, however, fhe was recalled to court, and main- 


teined confiderable influence as long as fhe lived. The- 
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throne of Artaxerxes was next endangered by Agefilaus 
and the Spartans, in the year before Chrilt 396; but having 
adopted a more prudent policy than his anceflors, he fowed 
diffenfions in Greece, which compelled the ‘invaders to 
evacuate the Perfian empire. The Athenians united with 
the Perfians; but at length thefe differences were com- 
promifed by the peace of Antalcidas, in the year before 
Chrift 393, which left the Greek cities of Afia fubjeé& 
to the Verfian king. Artaxerxes next directed his 
power againft Evagoras, king of Cyprus; avd on this 
occafion the Athenians became the foes, and the Lacedemo- 
nians the auxiliaries, of the Perfians. Cyprus, after much 
bloodfhed, became tributary, In an enterprife undertaken 
by the king in perfon, in the year B.C. 384, againft the 
Cadvfians, a hardy people who inhabited the mountains 
between the Euxine and Cafpian feas, his army was 
almoft wholly loft by famine; but part of it was faved 
by a feafonable negotiation. The fenfe of his difgrace on 
his return fo much irritated his temper, which was natirally 
mild, that he put feveral of his fatraps to death. His at- 
tempts for reducing his revolted fubjects in Egypt proved 
at firft fuccefsful, by the aid of fome Greek mercenaries ; 
but they ultimately failed. The clofe of his reign was 
difturbed and embittered by thofe domeftic troubles to which 
eaftern defpots are peculiarly fubjeét. His eldeft fon Darius 
formed a confpiracy againft him; but the plot was detected, 
and the traitor, with all his accomplices, who were of 
the king’s family, were cut off. Three others of the king’s 
fons became afterwards competitors for the throne; and 
Ochus, the worft of them, removed the other two by poifon 
and affaffination, After a reign of 62 years, and at the — 
advanced age of 94, according to Plutarch, but, as Diodo-' 
rus fays, after having reigned 43 years, Artaxerxes funk 
under affiiGion and decay, and left the throne vacant for his’ 
fucceffor. So great was the authority of this monarch among 
the republics of Greece, that the contending fates made 
him the umpire of their various difputes and pretenfions, and’ 
their deputies held a congrefs in his prefence, that he might 
adjuit their jarring interefts. Prid. Conn. vol. ii. p. 615, &c.” 
Arraxerxes III., whofe name was Ochus, fuceveded - 
his father in the year before Chrift 353. Hiflory paints” 
him as a monfter of cruelty. Having put to death ail the - 
members of the royal family within his reach, he caufed 
his filter Ocha, who was alfo the mother of his wife, to be 
buried alive ; and inclof&ing within a court of his palace one 
of his uncles, with one hundred of his fons and grandfons, 
he ordered his archers to fhoot them all to death. His’ 
nobles in great numbers fhared a fimilar fate. Having quelled! 
a revolt in Pheenicia by the utter dettruGion of Sidon, and 
reduced Judza, and carried away inte captivicy many of 
its inhabitants, he marched at the head of a great army, 
confifting chiefly of Greek auxiliaries, into Egypt, and to-i 
tally fubdued it. . Here, however, a facrilegious deed, by 
which he manifefted his contempt of the Egyptian fuper- 
ftition, by killing the facred bull Apis, and cauling his men 
to eat the flefh, ultimately effected his rnin. Bagoas, a? 
favourite eunuch, by birth an Egyptian, and zealoufly at’ - 
tached to the religion of his country, prevailed with the 
king’s phyfician to adminilter poifon to him inftead of ai 
nedicine, which carried him off in the 21% year~ of 
his reign. The zealous devotee caufed his body to’ 
be cut in fmall pieces, and given to the cats, and knife- 
handles to be made of his bones. fter deitroying the 
king’s other fons, he placed Arfes on the throne ; but foon 
murdered him and his family ; and thus the race of Ochus’ 
became éextin@&. Prid-Conn. vol. ti, p. 666—682. : 
ARTEA, or Arreca, Point, in Geography, is a low. 
point 
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_ point fix leagues nearly ealt from the river Copalita, on the 
fouth-weft coaft of Mexico, in the north Pacific Ocean: 
appearing at a diftance like a fmall ifland. 

ARTEAGA, Strerrana, in Biography. See StrFFANno. 

ARTEDI, Peres, born in the province of Ingorman- 
land in Sweden, in the year 1705, received the  firlt 
part of his education at the College of Hurnefand, whence 
he was removed to Upfal. He was intended for the 
church, but his difpofition leading him to the ftudy of Na- 
tural Hiftory, in which he was affifted by Linnzus, he prefer- 
red pradtifing medicine, and applied himfelf to chemiltry, but 
his principal attention was turned to Ichthyology, in which 
he made conficerable progrefs. In 1732, he came to Eng- 
land in purfuit of his favourite ftudy, at the fame time that 
his friend Lionzus fet off to examine the natural pro- 
du@tions of Lapland. On parting, they mutually effigned 
to each other fuch manufcripts as they fhonld be in pof- 
feffion of treating on natural hiftory, in cafe either of them 
fhould die in their travels. This event however did not 
then take place, as they met together at Leyden in the 
year 1735. It was here that Linneus engaged his friend 
to fuperintend the printing of- the third volume of Seba’s 
Thefaurus, which treated of fifhes. Returning one evening 
from Seba’s houfe to his lodgings, while profecuting this 
bufinefs, he feil into the canal and was drowned, being 
only 30 years of age. Linnzus, who got poffeffion of his 
manu{cripts, publifhed his * Bibliotheca Ichthyologica,”’ and 
his “ Philofophia Ichthyologica,”’ in Svo. in 1738, with the 
life of the author prefixed. He had before publifhed his 
© Claffification of Umbelliferous Plants from the Calyx.” 
Gen. Biog. 

ARTEDIA, in Botany (from P. Artedi, a ftudent of 
medicine in Sweden), an umbelliferous plant, formerly called 
gingidium. Lin. ¢. 332. Schreb. 465. Jufl. 224. Gertn. 
t.85. Clafs, Pentandria digynia. Nat. Ord. Unmbellate. 
Gen. Char. Cal. umbel univerjal, fpreading, flat, manifold. 
Partial, {mall, fimilar. Involucre univerfal, about ten-leaved ; 
leaflets ovate-cblong, three-briftled at the end, nearly the 
length of the umbel; Partia/, two or three-leaved, verging 
outwards ; leaflets linear, pinnate, longer than the umbellule. 
Cor. univerfal, difform, radiate ; flofcules of the difk abortive. 
Proper of the difk, male ; petals five, cordate-inflex, ere&t,— 
of the ray, hermaphrodite, with fimilar petals, but the outer- 
moft largeft. Stam. filaments five, capillary in all the florets ; 
anthers fimple, roundifh. Pi/?. of the ray, germ f{mall, in- 
ferior; ftyles reflex ; flizmas fimpie. Per. none; fruit round- 
ifh, comprefled, leafy-fcaled on the edge, bipartile. - Seeds, 
two, oblong, rorndith, {preading, fcales about the edge. 

Eff. Gen. Char. Znvol. pinnatifid. Flo/c. of the difk, male; 
fruit, rougA with fcales. 

Species, +. A. /guamata; ftalks, about two feet high, 
fending forth a few lateral branches, with linear multifid 
Jeaves, refembling thofe of dill ; flowers white, in a large 
terminal umbel; fruit-bearing umbel converging ; involucre 
many leaved, having the leaflets margined at the bale ; petals 
as in the tordylium; annual, flowering in July. Found on 
Mount Libanus by Rauwolf, and by Tournefort in Natolia. 
Introduced by Mr.*Thouin in 1788. 

Propagation and Culture. he feeds fhould be fown in 
autumn ina warm border, where the plants are to remain, 
for they do not bear tranfplanting. To fecure their feeding, 
they fhould be raifed in a hot-bed, and kept in a green- 
houfe. 

Arrepta muricata. See Daucus. 

ARTEL, in Commerce, a name given to a commercial 
affociation, confitting of a certain number of labourers, who 
voluntarily become refponfible, asa body, for the honelly 
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of each individual. The feparate earnings of each man are 
put into the common ftock ; a monthly allowance is made 
for his fupport; and at the end of the year the furplus is 
equally divided. The number varies in different affociations 
from 50 to 100; and it is confidcred fo beneficial to belong 
to one of thefe focieties, that 500, and even 1009 roubles 
are paid for admiffion. Thefe {ocicties are not bound by any 
law of the empire, or even written agreement ; nor does the 
merchant reftrain them under any legal obligation; yet there 
has been no inftance of their objecting to any juft claim, or 
of protecting an individual whofe condué had brought a 
demand on the fociety. Hence arifes the denomination of 
Ariel{chifks, who are perfons employed by the Ruffian mer- 
chants of St. Peterfburg to colleét payment on bills, to re- 
ceive and pay money. andyalfo to {uperintend the loading and 
unloading of the different cargoes. Thefe Ruffians are 
moltly natives of Archangel and the adjacent governments, 
of the loweft clafs ; they are frequently flaves, generally of 
the crown; and yet the merchant has no reafon to diftruft 
their fidelity, partly from the nature of their affociation, 
and partly from the natural relu€tance of the Ruffian to be- 
tray the confidence that is repofed in him. 

ARTEMIDIS, in Ancient Geography, a town of Afia, 
in Leffer Armenia, called by Ptolemy, Artemidita, or Ar- 
temita. 

ARTEMIDORUS, in Biography, a remarkable vifion- 
ary, who fpent his whole life in attempting to folve the 
myfteries concealed, as he apprehended, in dreams. For 
this purpofe he not only colle¢ted all that had been written 
on the fubje&, but travelled over Greece, Afia, and Italy, 
to learn fuch ftories relating to them as were current in thofe 
countries. He was born at Ephefus, in the time of Antoninus 
Pius, as we learn from a paflage in his work, called ‘* Onciro- 
critica,”’ the interpretation of dreams, which, though ble- 
mifhed by this ftrance fancy, ftill keeps its rank, on account 
of the information it contains relative to ancient rites and 
cultoms. ‘* Rem fi {pectes,”? Gerard Vofliusfays, “ nihil eo 
opere vanius ; fed utilis tamen ejus leCtio erit ob tam multa, 
que admifcet de ritibus antiquis et fludio humanitatis.’” 
Tn this work he aflumed the furname of *¢ Daldianus,’” from 
Daldis, a {rail city of Lydia, the birth-place of his mother. 
The Oneiro-critica was firft edited in Greek, by Aldus, in 
8vo., in 1518. Cornarius publifhed a Latin tranflation at 
Bafle, in 15373 which was reprinted with the Greek text 
in 4to., at Paris,in 1604, by Rigaltius. Lucian Philopa- 
tris, t.2. p. 775. Suidas. Fabr. Bib. Grec. liv. c. 13. 
§ 5. 8. t. iti. p. 402. 

ArTEmpORUS, a geographer of Ephefus, is frequently 
commended by Strabo, Pliny, and Steph. Byz., and flou- 
rifhed about the 169th olympiad, or the 104th year before 
Chrift. His defcription of the carth is often cited by the 
ancients. Some fragments of this geographer are collected 
in the firft volume of Hudfon’s Leffer Greek Geographers. 
Fabr. Bib. Gree. |. iv.c. 13. § 9. t. iil. p. 406. ; 

ARTEMIS, in Entomology, a {pecics of Paritio ( Mymph. 
Phal. Gmel,) that inhabits Germany and fome other parts 
of Europe. The wings are indented, fulvous varied with 
black: a row of black dots both above and beneath on the 
potterior pair. Fabricius, &c. F 

ARTEMISIA, in Antiquity, yearly feftivals obferved in 
divers cities in Greece, particularly Delphi, in honour of 
Diana, {urnamed Artemis. 

In the artemitia, a mullet was facrificed to this goddefs, 
as being thought to bear fome refemblance to her, becaufe 
it is faid to huntand kill thefea-hare. Athen. lib. vin. The 
Syracufans alfo celebrated the artemifia for three days, with 
great joy and feltivity. 

ARTEMISIA, 
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Arremista, in Biography, the name of two queens 
of Caria. The firft was among the auxiliaries of Xerxes 
againft the Greeks, and attended in perfon with five fhips 
well equipped, brought from Halicarnaffus. She manifetted 
fuch valour in the combat as to give occafion for faying, 
‘that his men behaved like women, and his women like 
men.” Being the lait who fled, the was clofely purfued by 
an Athenian fhip, and, in order to fecure her efcape, fhe 
dire@ed her galley againft a veflel of an enemy, and funk it 
with its crew; the purfuer upon this conceiving that fhe 
was a friend, ceafed chafing, and fhe arrived in fafety on 
the coat of Afia, where the was entrufted by Xerxes with 
the conveyance of his children to Ephefus. Her ftatue was 

laced at Sparta among thofe of the Perfian commanders. 
By pretending to facrifice to the mother of the gods, 
at Latmus, fhe was admitted into the city, aud took poffef- 
fion of it. In revenge for this infult, the goddefs is faid to 
have excited her ardent paffion fora young man of Abydos, 
whofe eyes fhe put out in his fleep becaufe he refufed to 
gratify her defires; and the is reported to have then preci- 
pitated herfelf from a rock. Anc. Un. Hilt. vol. iv. p. 164, 
&c. Nouv. Di&. Hilt. The fecond Artemifia, the filter 
and wife of Maufolus, is principally famous on account of 
her conjugal affe¢tion. See Mausotsum. Befides erecting 
this monument to the memory of her hufband, fhe is faid 
to have miugled his afhes in her drink, and to have inili- 
tuted a prize for the beft eulogy on his charaéter. She 
died foon after the rearing of this ftructure in the year 
before Chrift 351. Anc. Un. Hitt. vol. vii. p. 72. Nouv. 
Did. Hik. 

ArremistA, in Botany, a genus of plants, including 
mug wort, fouthernwood, wormwood, &c. (derived perhaps, 
from Aeruss, Diana, or named after the wife of Maufolus, 
king of Caria). Lin. g. 945. Schreb. r28r. Juff. 184. 
Gaertn. t. 164. Clafs, Syngenefia polygamia equalis. Nat. 
Ord. Compofite. Corymbifere, Jul. Gen. Char. Ca/. common, 
roundifh, imbricate ; fcales rounded, converging. Cor. com- 
pound ; corollules hermaphrodite, tubular, feveral, in the 
difk ; females almoft naked, in the circumference ; proper of 
the hermaphrodite, funnel-fhaped ; border five-cleft. Stam. 
in the hermaphrodites; filaments capillary, very fhort ; an- 
ther cylindric, tubular, five-toothed. Pi/?. in the herma- 
phrodites; germ fmall; ftyle filiform, the length of the 
itamens ; itigma bifid, revolute; females, germ very {mall ; 
ftyle filiform, longer than in the hermaphrodites; ftigma 
fimilar. Per. none. Calyx {carcely changed. Seeds, folitary, 
naked. Rec. flat or villofe. 

Eff. Gen. Char. Recept. fubvillofe, or almoft naked ; down 
mone. Cal. imbricate, with rounded converging {cales. Cor. 
of the ray none. : 

* Shrubby, ered. 

Species, 1. A. vermiculata; * leaves acerofe, crowded, 
very {mall; panicle racemed; flowers feffile.”’ A ftiff up- 
right, fomewhat afh-coloured, fhrub; leaves linear, flat, on the 
upper furface tomentofe, beneath naked, and rather convex ; 
panicle copious, confifting of racemes, formed of {effile, 
ovate, imbricate f{picules; flowers tomentofe. A native of 
the Cape of Good Hope. 2. A. capillaris, Thunb. Jap. 
309. ** leaves fimple, capillaceous.”? ‘The ftem is ftriated, 
reddifh, a foot high ; branches fcattered, fubfaftigiate, from 
upright {preading, like the tem; leaves many, {fmooth, half 
an inch long; flowers in clofe racemes, on the extreme 
twigs. A native of Japan, where it flowers in O&ober. 
3. A. Fudaica, abfinthium halepenfe, &c. Pluk. Alm. t. 73- 
f.2. “ Leaves obovate, obtufe, lobed, {mall ; flowers pani- 
cled, pedicled.”” The ftem fuffruticofe, fubpubefcent, afh- 
eoloured, a foot and a half high; leaves three or five-lobed, 
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fubtomentofe, afh-coloured, middle lobe the broadeft ; flow- 
ers roundifh, rather depreffed, the fize of coriander feeds. 
A native of China, Judea, Arabia, &c. 4. A. Aithiopica ; 
** leaves palmate, linear, very minute; flowers racemed, 
peduncled.” A fhrubby plant, one foot high, whitith ; 
leaves the fize of thofe of heath, in cluters, fubtomentofe ; 
divifions linear, very narrow ; flowers nodding, the fize of 
thofe of wormwood ; receptacle naked. A native of the 
Cape of Good Hope, and of Spain. 5. A. contorta ; 
“Jeaves palmate, linear, minute ; panicle racemed, flowers 
{cffile.? An upright, tomentofe, white fhrub; leaves 
crowded ; flowers imbricate, fmall, in fpikes, which fit clofe 
to the branches. Tound by Lerche in Perfia. 6. A. abro- 
tanum, fouthernwood. Woody. Med. Bot. t. 119. « them 
ereét, common fouthernwood. @ Dwarf fouthernwood. 
“© Leaves fetaceous, very branching.’ A well-known 
under fhrub, common in gardens, rifing three or four feet in ~ 
height ; leaves alternate, petioled, multitid ; leaflets linear, 
very narrow, pale green, tomentofe-fcabrous, lefs divided 
towards the top, where they become trifid, and even linear 
next the flowers, which are in upright {pikes at the ex- 
tremities of the branches; they are numerous, nodding, 
yellow, but rarely open in England, A native of the 
fouthern parts of Europe and of Afia. 7. A. arlorefcens, 
common narrow-leaved tree-wormwood. ‘* Leaves tripin- 
natifid, filky, cinereous; leaflets linear; flowers globole ; 
flower-bearing branchlets fimple.”” The. flalk is woody, 
fix or feven feet high ; leaves refembling thofe of common 
wormwood, but much whiter, and more fnely divided ; 
flowers globular, in {pikes, terminating the branches. This 
is by fome confidered asa varicty of the common worm- 
wood. A native of Italy. 8. A. argentea, broad-leaved 
tree wormwood. “ Leaves bipinnatifid, lilky, white; leaflets 
lanceolate-linear ; flowers globofe ; flower-bearing branchlets 
wand-like.”” The whole plant is of a filvery colour; re- 
ceptacle villofe. A native of Madeira, where it was 
difcovered by Maffon, and introduced here in 1777. 9. A. 
aragonia ; “leaves linear, bipinnate, hoary ; flowers racemed,”” 
{carcely a foot high; upper leaves fimple, linear ; racemes 
{mall, axillary. 10. A. mefferfcbmidii ; “ leaves linear, mul- 
tifid; racemes eret, flender, loofe.’? The ftem is upright 
fuffruticofe ; the whole plant tomentofe. 11. A. Tartarica ; 
“ lower leaves bipinnate ; pinnas equal ; upper leaves pinnate, 
linear ; racemes ereét, loofe, many-flowered.”? ‘This, like 
the preceding f{pecies, is a tomentofe under-fhrub. They were 
both found in Tartary by Meflerfchmidt. See Stechm. p. 19. 
n.g & 10. 12. A. nitrofa, Gmel. Sib. 2. t. 50. f. 1. “Lower 
leaves finely multifid ; upper entire, obtufe ; corymbs ereét, 
hoary, oblong, fpiked, feffile.”” A native of Siberia. 13. 
A. lerchiana, Gmel. fib. 2. t. 50. f. 2. 3. ‘* Lower leaves pin- 
nate, fhort, finely divided ; pinnas palmate ; upper leaves 
linear, undivided ; corymbs feffile, copious, fpiked, oblong.” 
A fhrubby hoary plant obferved in Aftracan, and on the 
banks of the Volga; anda variety by Gmelin between the 
rivers Jenifea and Irtis. 14. A. tenc/la. Abf. fertph. Hifp. 
Tournef. inft. 458. ‘* Leaves fhort, very finely multifid ; 
panicle flender, loofe, leafy ; peduncles one or two-flow- 
ered.”? Stem woolly. A native of Spain. 15. A. pauci= 
fora, Gmel. fib. 2. t. 52. f. 1.2. ** Branches virgate, fili- 
form; corymbs one-ranked; {pikes fubfeffile.’? Calyx 
three or four flowered. A native of the banks of the Volga. 
16. A. italica, Pluk. phyt.t. 121. f. 2. “ Leaves tomen- 
tofe, loofely pinnate ; pinnas long, linear; root-leaves dot- 
ted; fpikes denfe; flowers ereci.”? A native of Italy. 
17. A. hifpanica; “leaves lcofely pinnate; pinnas long, 
linear ; {pikes very denfe; calyces oblong ;” not tomentole. 
A native of Spain. 18. A. Gmelini, Gmel. Sib. 2. t. 56. 
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f. 1. “Leaves doubly pinnate, obtufe, linear; corymbs 
green, roundifh, nodding.”? The leaves are afh-coloured 
underneath. Found by Gmelin near the rivers Lenaand 
Angara. 19. A. /obelii, Allion. ped. n, 607. A. camphorata. 
Villar’s Dauph. 242. ‘ Leaves petiolate, palmate, multi- 
fid, linear ; upper ones fimple, angular.” ‘This is a {maller 
plant than common fouthernwood, and has a flrong cam- 
phoraceous fmell. The leaves are lefs hoary, and thofe 
about the flowers broader, longer, and not fo much cut. 
The corymbs are larger, and thinner, and the flowers of a 
fine yellow. A native of Piedmont, Dauphiné, &c. 
** Procumbent before flowering. 
20. A. fantonica. Tartarian fouthernwood or worm-feed, 
Med. Bot. t. 123. ‘¢ Stem-leaves bipinnate, multifid ; 
branches undivided ; {pikes one-ranked, reflex ; flowers with 
five florets.””? Stem panicled, rather hoary; lower leaves 
pinnate, multifid, linear ; branches wand-like ; {pikes alter- 
nate, recurved; flowers round, nodding, folitary ; leaves on 
the branches undivided, nearly linear. A native of Tartary, 
and cultivated by Miller in 1768. It flowers from Septem- 
ber till November. 21. A. campeffris, field fouthernwood, 
Hudf. 357.° With. 739. Eng. Bot. t. 338. Smith. 863. 
Abrotanum campeltre. Ray Syn. 190. Ger. Em. 1106. 
s Leaves multitid, linear; ftems precumbent, wand-like ; 
root fufiform.”? Stems proitrate, ultimately erect, about 
two fect in length, virgate, panniculate, angular, fmooth, 
reddifh, leafy ; leaves irregularly bipinnatifid, rather flefhy, 
fomewhat hairy underneath ; radical leaves depreffed, and 
with longer foot-ftalks ; thofe on the ftem alternate, minute, 
compound ;: flowers in racemes, drooping, {mall, of a brown- 
ifh green ; fcales of the calyx carinate, and rough at the 
margin; florets of the difk about fifteen, yellow, with a 
purple apex ; thofe of the ray only two or three, very fmall, 
fubulate, clofed, entire; receptacle naked, convex. It has 
been found in feveral places in Norfolk and Suffolk. This 
plant differs from common fouthernwood, as its odour is fo 
weak as to be fcarcely difcoverable. 22. A. paluflris, marth 
fouthernwood, Gmel. Sib. 2. t. 55. ‘* Leaves linear, pin- 
nate, entire; flowers glomerate, fubfeffile.”? The leaves 
refemble thofe of buck’s horn plantain, with five or feven 
-fegments ; flowers yellow, receptacle naked. A native of 
Siberia. 23. A. crithmifolia, famphire-leaved fouthernwood, 
«© Leaves compound, divaricate, linear, flefhy, {mcoth ; 
ftem rifing, panicled.” It has the habit of the A. cam- 
pefris; tems from half a foot toa foot in height; leaves 
pinnatifid and trifid. Found by Loefling on the fandy 
fhores of Portugal. Cultivated by Miller in 1768. 24. A. 
vallefiaca, downy fouthernwood; ‘leaves pinnate, many- 
parted, filiform, tomentofe; flowers feffile, ere&t, fubco- 
lumnar, having few florets.” An ereé fhrub, a foot high ; 
leaves hoary, bipinnate; pinnas pinnate, and alfo trilobate ; 
flowering branches tomentofe, alternate ; flowers folitary, 
with linear bra¢tes ; fcales of the calyx concave, outer tomen- 
tofe, inner membranaceous. No female florets. A native of 
Spain, Piedmont, and the Valais, flowering in Augutt. 
Introduced by Drs. Pitcairn and Fothergill. 25. A. mari- 
tima, {ea wormwood, Hudf. 358. With. 7og. Woody. 
t. 122. Smith, 864. * Leaves many-parted, tomentofe, 
racemes drooping ; receptacle naked; female florets three.’ 
Root woody, perennial; ftems ereét or decumbent, leafy, 
furrowed ; lower leaves pinnate ; pinnas tripartite; upper 
various, divided, at the top fimple, all entire at the margin, 
and white on both fides; racemes drooping ; flowers ovate, 
nodding. ‘There are three varieties of this [pecies. A Bri- 
tifh plant growing on the fea-coaft, and flowering in Au- 
gut, 26. A. glacialis, filky wormwood, Jacq. Auft. App. 
t, 35. een palmate, multifid, filky ; ftems afcending ; 
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flowers glomerate, Ievel-topped.’? eaves fmall, three 
parted, linear, fegments trifd, fubfaftigiate, filky whitey 
tomentofe, very fhort on long footftaiks; thofe below 
fheathing the ftems which are a fpan high, fimple, fubto- 
mentofe, leafy; flowers globofe, yellow, terminal, on very 
fhort peduncles; receptacle hairy. Villars defcribes it as 
three or four inches high, with about four terminal flowers, 
inclofing from forty to fifty florets. A native of the fouth of 
Europe, flowering in Auguft; cultivated by Miller in 1748. 
27. A. rupéfris, creeping wormwood, Flor. Dan. t. Sol. 
« Leaves pinnate ; ftems afcending ; flowers globofe, nod- 
ding ; receptacle pappofe ;’’ {tems near a foot high, tome~ 
what hirfute; leaves on long footftalks, narrow, having 
two, or three pairs of pinnas, with an odd one; pinnas 
three or five-parted ; flowers axilary, on long peduncles, 
nodding 5 receptacle hairy. A native of Alpine fituations, 
cultivated by Miller in 1748; flowers in Auguift. 28. A, 
Jpicata, {piked wormwood. Jacq. Autt.5. App. t- 34. 
“ Root-leaves biternate; {tem afcending, fpiked; flowers 
ere&.”? Linnzus made this a variety of the rupettris, but 
Haller fays, though it haa the fame habit, the leaves ia 
this cafe are much broader and each pinna trifid, and the 
nerve is very broad; on the ftem the leaves are feffile, 
femipinnate, with four pairs, the laft largelt, fhortly trifid ; 
{tems not branching, f{carcely a fpan high; peduncles ones 
flowered ; leaflets of the calyx ovate, dark coloured, and 
hence called Genipi noir. A native of the Alps of Swiffer- 
land, Auftria, Piedmont, and Dauphiné. 
*k* Ered herbaceous, with compound leaves. , 
29. A. anethifolia, dill-leaved wormwood, Gmel. Sib. 2. 
t. 54. Leaves multifid, very flenderly divided ; corymbs 
roundifh, nodding, one-ranked, loofcly fpiked ;” the ftem 
is herbaceous ; florets reddifh ; calyces large, green, and 
ftreaked with white. A native of Siberia. jo. A. fontica, 
Roman wormwood. Jacq. Autt. 1. t. 99. ‘* Leaves many- 
parted, tomentofe beneath; flowers roundifh, nodding ; 
receptacle naked.”? Stems in their natural ftate fhort, of 
two feet high, but when cultivated in gardens, four; upright, 
reddifh, fmooth, hoary, branched. Stem-leaves bipinnate, 
tomentofe, with fharp linear fegments, uppermoft entire, 
fimple, thofe at the bottom of the branches and top of the 
ftem are fimple pinnates; flowers in racemes, nodding, 
hoary; dif yellow; florets 24, thofe in the circumference 
about fix, female, apetalous, and of a greenifh yellow; the 
“others hermaphrodite ; feeds naked; receptacle conical, 
naked. A native of Germany, Piedmont, &c. flowering 
in September. Cultivated here in 1683. 31. A. aufiriaca, 
Auftrian wormwood. Jacq. Auft. 1. t. 100. ‘ Leaves 
many-parted, tomentofe, hoary; flowers oblong, nodding, 
receptacles naked.’? Stems from fix inches to a foot and a 
half in height; branches numerous, fending forth fimple 
fhort twigs; which are one-flowered on the fhorter tems, but 
on the greater many-flowered ; leaves on the twigs are firft 
entire, then trifid, and—fo on, increafing the divifions till 
they become fubtriplicate-pinnate ; hermaphrodite florets 
about eight, females from four to feven, apetalous. It 
differs from the maritima in the leaves, being lefs tomentofe 
and hoary, roundifh, and not oblong. A native of Auftria. 
32. A. annua, annual wormwood, Gmel. Sib. 2. n. 108. 
«* Leaves three-fold pinnate, fmooth on both fides ; flowers 
fubglobofe, nodding ; receptacle fmooth, conical.’? An 
annual, with an erect, {mooth, ftreaked ftem, rifing to eight 
feet in height, though feldom higher than two in our cli- 
mate ; flowers yellow on axillary racemes ; peduncles long, 
with lanceolate entire bractes; all the florets hermaphrodite. 
A native of Siberia and China; cultivated by Miller in 
1759, It flowers in Auguft. 33. A. tanacetifelia, tanfey- 
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Jeaved wormwood, Allion. Ped. n. 608. t. 70. f. 2. Gmel. 
Sib. 2. t. 58.‘ Leaves bipinnate, underneath tomentofe, 
fhining ; pinnas tranfverfe ; racemes fimple.’? Stems nu- 
merous, fimple, from fix inches to a foot high ; root-leaves 
fheathing, petioled, ovate-pointed, atukaletived’ having 
from five to cight pinnas; pinnules three-toothed ; pin- 
nules of the flem-leaves fimple; upper oval, lanceolate ; 
{pikes terminal, compound, with racemes rifing from all the 
axils ; in the terminal {pike there is a {lipule to each pe- 
duncle, which is one-flowered ; flowers nodding, in pairs, 
all towards the fame fide ; receptacle naked ; perennial. 
A. native of Dauphiné, Piedmont, and Siberia. In 
high fituations it is fometimes entirely tomentofe. 34. A. 
abjinthium, common wormwood. Hudf. 355. With. 
710. Woodv. Med. Bot. t. 120. ‘ Leaves multifid, of a 
filky white; flowers hemifpherical, pendulous ; receptacle 
hairy.’”’ Root w oody, branched ; {tems rather ereét, branch- 
ed, angular, panicled at the top; lower-leaves, bipinnati- 
fid ; upper, pinnatifid, or digitate ; divifions elliptic-oblong, 
obtule, entire; racemes erect; flowers nodding, yellow ; 
florets of the difk numerous, of the ray very few ; recep- 
tacle very hairy. It grows wild among rubbifh, rocks, and 
on road fides. 35. A. vulgaris, mugwort, Hudf. 359. 
With. 710. Med. Bot. t. rat.“ Leaves pinnatifid, flat, 
gathed; tomentofe underneath; racemes fimple; flowers 
ovate ; receptacle naked; root woody; ftems four feet 
high, ere&t, branched, panicled, furrowed, fmooth, leafy, 
purplih. Leaves alternate, petiolate, pinnatifid, gafhed 
above and{mooth, of a dark green, underneath tomentofe, very 
white ; racemes fomewhat ere&t, fimple, leafy ; flowers 
feflile, ere&t, ovate, woolly ; receptacle naked ; florets of 
the ray five. It affects fimilar fituations as the preceding 
{pecies, and like it flowers in Auguft. 36. A. pedinata. 
‘* Leaves pinnate, pectinate, fmooth, feffile; flowers axil- 
lary, folitary, feflile, having four florets ;”? a fragrant annual 
having a {tem about eight inches high. It is ealily to be 
diftinguifhed by its fimply pinnate leaves; pinnas fetaceous, 
parallel, peétinated ; flowers folitary, from the axils along 
the ftems. Found by Pallas in the dry lands of Dauria. 
*k¥* Leaves fimple. 

37. A. integrifolia, entire-leaved mugwort, Gmel. Sib. 2. 
t. 48. f. 1. ‘* Leaves lanceolate, tomentofe underneath, 
entire or with one or two teeth ; female florets five.”? Stems 
fimple, about two feet high; leaves narrow, cut into acute 
fegments at their edges, fomewhat like thofe of buck’s horn 
plantain ; flowers axillary, in fmall loofe fpikes, large, ofa 
pale yellow. A native of Siberia. 38. A. japonica, Japa- 
nefe mugwort, ‘Thunb. Jap. 110. ‘ Leaves on the branches 
{mooth, lanceolate-entire, on the flem oblong, trifid ; flowers 
racemed, nodding.”? An underfhrub with an ere& angular, 
ftreaked, wand-like, {mooth, ftem, branched at the top, and 
above two feet high ; leaves on the ftem alternate; feffile, 
attenuated, and entire towards the bafe, but towards the top 
cut, ferrate, {preading ; thofe on the twigs fimilar, but very 
{mall ; flowers pointing in the fame direétion, on capillary 
reflex peduncles. It differs from the czrulefcens in having 
fmooth leaves. A native of Japan. 39. A. carulefcens, 
bluifh mugwort, Hudf. 359. With. 711. Smith, 866. 
Gmel. Sib. 2. 131. t. 64. f. 1. Abf. maritimum lavandule 
folio. Bauh, pin. Ray Hift. &e. « Leaves hoary; on the 
ftem lanceolate, entire ; lower leaves multifid ; flowers cy- 
lindrical ; receptacle naked.”? Root perennial fibrous ; ftems 
nearly ere€t, round, channelled, pubefcent, leafy panicled ; 
leaves alternate, petioled, hoary on both fides; racemes 
erect, fimple; flowers ovate-cylindrical, f{mall, woolly ; 
florets of the ray three. A native of the fouthern parts 
of Europe, on the fea-coaft ; and found in Lincolnfhire. Cul- 


tivated by Tradefcant, jun. in 1658. 40. A. dracunculus, 
Tarragon. Scop. Carn. n. 1032. Gmel. Sib. 2, t. 59 & 6o, 
f. 1, Draco herba, Ger. Emac. 249. Park. Raii Hitt. 
“ Leaves lanceolate, {mooth, quite entire.’ Stem ftiff, 
{mooth, branched, from one to two feet high; leaves pe- 
tioled, green on both fides; flowers yellow, in a kind of 
{pike all direéted the fame way; hermaphrodite florets 
twelve, female fix; receptacle flat, glutinous, naked. A 
native of Siberia and ‘Tartary. Cultivated in 1596, by 
Gerard ; flowers appear in Augult. ‘Tarragon is frequently 
ufed in falads, efpecially by the French, to correé&t the cold- 
nefs of other herbs. ‘The leaves make an excellent 
pickle, they have a fragrant fmell, and aromatic tafte. 
41. A. chinenfis, Chinefe Mugwort. Gmel. Sib. 2. 61. f. 1. 2. 
Lour. 492. ‘ Leaves fimple, tomentofe, obtufe, lanceolate ; 
below wedge-fhaped, three-lobed.?? Stem herbaceous, fim- 
ple, cottony, branched, between two and three feet high ; 
lower leaves obtufe, three-lobed; upper lanceolate-linear, 
entire, tomentofe on both fides, feflile crowded, feattered ; 
flowers fmal], on terminating ereét racemes. A native of 
China and Siberia. In China the moxa is prepared from 
this fpecies. See Med. Prop. 42. A. maderafpatana, Ma- 
dras Wormwood. Jacq. Hort. 3. t. 88. called by him Tana- 
cetum Aigypt. ‘* Leaves fimple, lyrate finuate ; ftems pro- 
cumbent ; flowers pedunculate, folitary, globofe, oppofite 
to the leaves ;’”? an annual, growing clofe to the ground; 
branches alternate, ftreaked, pubefcent ; leaves foft, widen- 
ing outwards; peduncles one-flowered, naked, flreaked, 
villofe ; flowers large, yellow, with a convex difk. A native 
of the Eaft Indies. Introduced in 1780, by M. Thouin. 
43. A. minima, \eaft wormwood. Burm. Ind. i, t. 58. f. 3. 
centipeda orbicularis. Lour. 493. ‘* Leaves wedge-fhaped, 
repand ; {tem procumbent ; flowers axillary feffile.”’ This is 
a very minute annual; leaves {mooth ; flowers very {mall, 
axillary, folitary, with fix or feven florets. A native of 
China, where it was found by Lagerftrom, and alfo of Japan; 
introduced here by M. Thouin in 1788. 44. A. littoralis, 
Retz. Obf. 5—28.n.77. ‘ Procumbent, ftrigofe ; leaves 
{patulate, ferrate-toothed ; calyces naked, pedicelled.’? This 
refembles the forty-fecond {pecies, but the whole plant ex- 
cept the calyces is covered with a downy or cottony fub- 
ftance. Gathered by Koenig in the Eaft Indies, on the 
coalt. 

Medical Properties. Many of the fpecies of artemifia 
poffefs fimilar fenfible and medicinal qualities; but thofe 
{pecies which now have a place in the Materia Medica, 
are fouthernwood, common wormwood, mugwort, fea 
wormwood, and Tartarian fouthernwood or wormfeed. 
The firft has been efteemed as a ftomachic, carminative, and 
deobftruent, and ufed more efpecially for removing obftruc- 
tions in the uterine fyftem. But it 1s now rarely prefcribed 
unlefs as an ingredient in fomentations. Common worm- 
wood is intenfely bitter, and is the moft powerful medicine 
of the whole genus. Its qualities are ftated by Bergius to 
be antifeptic, antacid, anthelmintic, refolvent, tonic, and 
ftomachic. Though it is now chiefly employed in the two 
laft mentioned charaGters, yet we are told of its good effe&ts 
in agreat variety of diforders, as intermittent fevers, hypochon- 
driacal affeGtions, vifceral ob{tru€tions, gout, gravel, feurvy, 
dropfy, worms, &c. With fome it is faid to have a narcotic 
power, and to occafion head-ache. It may be given in 
powder, but it is more commonly preferred in infufion. The 
Edinburgh college direéts a tin€ture of the flowers. Exter- 
nally wormwood is vfed in difcutient and artifeptic fomenta- 
tions. Mugwort was by the ancients thought to be very 
efficacious in promoting the uterine evacuation, -and reliey- 
ing hyftcrical complaints, but it is now fo little valued that 
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it has been expunged from the Materia Medica by the 
London college. A fubltance called mexa is prepared in 
Japan, from the dried tops and leaves of mugwort, by beat- 
ing and rubbing them between the hands till only the fine 
Januginous fibres remain, which are then combed and formed 
into little cones. Thefe ufed as cauteries, are greatly cele- 
brated in eaftern countries for preventing and curing many 
diforders ; but chronic rheumatifms, gouty and fome other 
painful local affeétions, feem to be the chief complaints for 
which the moxa can be rationally employed. Sea worm- 
’ wood, by being Jefs powerfully bitter, mutt be confidered in 
a proportionate degree a lefs efficient medicine than the 
common ; but as it is lefs difagreeable to the ftomach, it is 
more generally prefcribed ; and a conferve of the tops of 
this plant is dire€ted in the London Pharmacopeia. Worm- 
feed is fo called from the power of thefe feeds in deftroying 
worms, for which their charater has been long eftablifhed. 
. The dofe is from one to two drams for an adult, twice a 
day. See Woody. Med. Bot. 

Propagation and Culture. Moft of the plants of this nu- 
merous genus are hardy perennials, and may be increafed 
without much difficulty by feeds, parting the roots, flips, or 
cuttings. ‘The firft {pecies and a few others that are natives 
of very warm climates, and of courfe rather tender, muft 
be placed in a green-houfe with myrtles, and other hardy 
exotics, which require a large fhare of free air, in mild 
weather, when they fhould be frequently watered. They 
love alight frefh foil, and may be propagated by flips, or 
cuttings. In general they will fucceed in a fhady border, 
defended from the froft. See Martyn’s Miller’s Dia. 

ARTEMISIUM, in Ancient Geography, a promontory 
of Eubcea, on the northern fide of the ifland, above the 
town of Hiftria, and oppofite to the ancient Olyzen, and the 
Pegafean gulf. It had a temple confecrated to Diana; and 
it was famous for the firft vi€tory gained by the Grecks over 
the fleet of Xerxes. This naval engagement happened on 
the fame day with the glorious aétion at Thermopyle. The 
Grecian fleet, confifting of 271 fail, was ftationed in the 
harbour; but that of the Perfians, which was much more 
numerous, had anchored in the road that extends between the 
city of Caftanea, and the promontory of Sepias on the 
coaft of Theffaly. The firft line of their fleet was fheltered 
by the coaft of Theflaly ; but the fhips of the other feven 
lines rode at anchor, with their prows turned towards the 

fea. On the morning of the fecond day after their arrival 
on the ceaft, and after their arrangement was made, there 
arofe a dreadful ftorm, which raged for three days, and 
which deftroyed 400 of their galleys, befidesa great number 
of ftore-fhips and tranfports. However, 800 fhips of war, 
together with many veffels of burden, failed into the Pega- 
fzan bay, and anchored in the road of Apheté, which, at 
the diltance of a few miles, lics dire&tly oppofite to the har- 
bour of Artemifiam. The Grecians, who had potted centi- 
nels on the heights of Eubcea, to watch the effets of the 
ftorm and the motions of the enemy, upon receiving infor- 
mation of the difafter that had betallen the Perfian fleet, 
poured out a joyous libation, and facrificed with devout 
gratitude to “ Neptune the Deliverer.”” The Perfians, not- 
withftanding their lofs, were {till confident of viétory ; and 
detached 200 of their belt-failing veffels round the ifland of 
Eubea, for the purpofe of encompafling the Grecian fleet, 
and of preventing any of them from efcaping through 
the narrow Euripus. After fun-fet the Grecian fleet ap- 
preached in a linc, and were met by the Perfians. At the 
firft figoal, the Greeks formed into a circle; and at the 
fecond, began the engagement. Surrounded as they were 
by the enemy, and crouded into a narrow fpace, they foon 
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took 30 of their fhips, and funk many more. When night 
came on, with a violent ftorm of rain and thunder, the 
Greeks retired into the harbour of Artemilium, and the 
enemy were driven to the coalt of Theflaly. The greatett 
partof the Perlians fortunately efcaped immediate deftrudtion, 
and gained the Pegafean bay ; but the fhips that had been 
ordered to fail round the ifland, were overtaken by the ftorm 
at a confiderable diftance from the fhore; and, unable to 
direct their courfe, they were under a neceflity of contend- 
ing with the {torm’ during the greateft part of the night, 
and they were all wrecked amid{t the fhoals and rocks of an 
unknown coaft. With the dawn of morning the Perfians 
perceived. the extent of their misfortunes: but the Greeks 
were feafonably reinforced with a flect of fifty-thiee Athe- 
nian fhips. ‘Thus aided and encouraged, they f{eized the 
advantage of the enfuing dufk of the evening, to renew 
their attack ; and, at the appointed time, availing themfelves 


-of their fkillin fighting, and their knowledge of the coaft, 


they failed towards the road of Aphete ; and having cut off 
the Cilician fyuadron from the relt, totally deitroyed it ; and 
at night returned to Artemifium. The Perfians, enraged 
by the difaiters and difappointment they had experienced, 
and dreading the refentment of their fovereign, determined 
to make one other vigorous effort. As the Greeks had 
availed themfelves of the night, they determined to chcofe 
the time of action. Accordingly, on the third day at noon, 
they failed forth in the form of acrefcent, which they con- 
ceived to be ftill of fufficient extent to enclofe the Grecian 
line. The Greeks, emboldened by fuccefs, were to6 confi- 
dent to decline any offer of battle, though their admirals, 
and particularly Themiftocles, would probably have pre- 
ferred delaying it to a more favourable opportunity. ‘The 
deficiency of fkill and courage on the part of the barbarians 
was fupplied by the impetuofity and violence of indignation.. 
The battle was protra¢ted, and remained for a longer time 
doubtful than on any former occafion : many Grecian veffels 
were deitroyed, five were taken by the Egyptians, who, on 
the fide ofthe Perfians, diitinguifhed themfelves as much as 
the Athenians did on that of the Greeks. The perfevering 
valour of the latter at length prevailed ; the enemy retired, 
and acknowledged their fuperiority, by leaving them in pof- 
feflion of the dead and the wrecks. However, the victory 
was dearly purchafed; as their veffels, and efpecially thofe 
of the Athenians, were much fhattered; and their great 
inferiority in the number and fize of their fhips, made them 
more fenfibly feel every diminution of ftrength. The ene 
gagement at Artcmifium, though it was not abfolutely deci- 
five, contributed greatly to encourage the Athenians, who 
were now convinced, that the enemics, notwithftanding their 
immenfe number, were not invincible. Glillies’s Hift. of 
Greece. See ATHENS. 

ArTEmisitum, a town of Caria, fituate in the eaftern 
part of the gulf of Glaucus——Alfo, a place in the ifland of 
Delos, Herodotus.—A place in the Peloponnefus, Polybius. 
—A. town of Italy, in Magna Grecia, belonging to the 
Cenotrians; now St. AGaTHA.—An ifland of Greece, be- 
tween that of Eubcea and the promontory Sunium, Arrian, 
—A mountain of Peloponnefus, in Arcadia, near the river 
Ladon. Paufanias mentions a mountain of this name, to 
which he refers the fource of the river Inachus, and where 
was a temple of Diana.—A place of Sicily, where was the 
camp of Sextus Pompzius, Dion & Appian.—A fort of 
Greece, built by Juftinian, at the mouth of the river Re- 
chius or Regius.—A town on the eaftern fide of Spain, called 
alfo Dianium, and now Denia, on the fea-coaft ot Valencia. 

ARTEMISIUS, in Ancient Chronology, the name of a 
Grecian month, the feventh of the year among the Macedo- 

nians, 
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nians, in Afia, at Ephefus, Pergamus, &c. among the Syro- 
macedonians, ‘Tyrians, Sydomans, and Lycians. Among 
the Lacedemonians and Corcyreans it was the fecond month 
of the year, and corre{ponded nearly to our February. 
ARTEMITA, in Ancient Geography, a {mall ifle of the 
Tonian fea, oppolite to the mouth of the river Achelous.— 
Alfo, a large town of Afia, in Mefopotamia, according to 
Pliny, but placed by Strabo in Babylonia, soo ftadia ealt of 
Seleucia, on the banks of the lake Arfiffa.—A town of Afia, 
in the Greater Armenia.—A town of Afia, in Arabia De- 
“ferta. Ptolemy. 
ARTEMIUS, a mountain of Peloponnefus. Pliny. 
ARTEMON, or Arremas, in Biography, the leader of 


an ancient fect among the Chrittians, and fuppofed by Tille- 


mont to have arifen about the year 200. Eufebius (EK. H. - 


l. v. c. 27, 28.), early in the fourth century, {peaks of him as 
the propagator of a herefy, which Paul of Samofata endea- 
voured to revive in his time. Artemas and his affuciates, 
according to Vheodoret, concurred with other Chrittians ia 


acknowledging the fupreme deity, and owning him to be the’ 


creator of the univerfe. But they maintained, that Chrift 
was a mere man, born of a virgin, and fuperior in virtue to 
the prophets. ‘This, he faid, was the doétrine of the 
apoftles ; and they alleged, that all the ancients, as well 
as the apoltles themfelves, received and taught the fame 
things which they now held; and that the truth of the 
gofpel had been preferved till the time of Viétor, the thir- 
teenth bifhop of Rome; but by his fucceffor, Zephyrinus, the 
truth had been corrupted. ‘They are accufed, however, in a 
work cited by Eufebius, with corrupting the feriptures, and 
tranferibing them with variations, which they called emenda- 
tions, but which their enemies denominated corruptions. 
They are faid to have proceeded fo far as to have rejected 
the law and the prophets. It was alfo charged upon Artemon 
and his followers, that they negleted the holy feriptures, 
itudied geometry, and admired Ariftotle, and Theophrattus, 
and Galen. From this account it appears, that whatever 
might be their error, they were men of inquiry and learning s 
and Dr. Lardner conjectures, they might join with the 
itudy of the fcriptures that of mathematics ard philofophy. 
He alfo imagines, that the alterations or corruptions, which 
were the fubjects of complaint, related ijerely to fome 
Greek copies of the old teftament, probably the feventy ; 
and though he does not wholly excufe thefe men, he thinks 
this confideration may ferve to leffen the injury of their con- 
dué&. Lardner’s Works, vol, ii, p. 379, and vol. ix. ps 4055 
&c. The followers of Artemon were called Artemonites. 

ARTEMUS, in Geography, a cape of Spain, in Valencia, 
called alfo the “ Cape of St. Martin.” and the “* Empcrox’s 
point,” 
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ARTENA, in Ancient Geography, a town of Italy, in ~ 


Etruria, in the teritory of the Cerites, mentioned by Livy, 
as deftroyed by the kings of Rome.—Alfo, a town of Italy, 
in Latium, in the country of the Volfci; which was taken, 
fays Livy, about the year of Rome 351, and totally rafed. 

ARTENAY, in Geography, a town of France, in the 
department of the Loiret, and chief place of a canton in the 
diftri&t of Neuville, 11 miles north of Orleans. 

ARTENNA, or Avis Diomenea, in Ornithology, aname 
given by Ray, Willughby, and other old writers, to the 
bird called by Linneus Procettaria Purrinus ; which fee. 

ARTERN, in Geography, a town ef Germany, in the 
circle of Upper Saxony, and county of Mansfeld, 29 miles 
N.N.E. of Erfurt. N. lat. 51° 17’. E. long. 11° 8’. 

ARTERIA Asprra, in Anaiomy, the tube by which 
the air paffes into and out of the lungs in refpiration. It is 
alfo called the trachea, and windpipe. See Lunes. 

Arteria Jenofa, a name given by the ancients to what 
we call the pulmonary vein, or that veffel whereby the blood 
is conveyed from the lungs to the left ventricle of the heart. 
Gor. Def. Med. p. 54. 

ARTERIACS, Arreriaca, medicines proper for dif- 
orders of the trachea, and the voice. ‘his term, fays Dr, 
Cullen (Mat. Med, vol. i. p.172.), conveys no precife mean- 
ing, and is therefore improper. 

Arteriacs are reduced by Galen into three kinds: 1, Such 
as are void of all acrimony, ferving to mollify the afperities 
of the part; to which kind belong, gum tragacanth, offer 
Jamias, amylum, or ftarch, milk, &c. 2. Thofe of an acri- 
monious quality, whereby they ftimulate even the found 
parts; fuch are honey, turpentines, bitter almonds, iris root, 
&e. 3. Thofe of an intermediate kind, foft and mild, yet 
detergent ; fuch are butter, and divers preparations made of 
almonds, milk, honey, &c. 

ARTERIOSA Vena, or arteria] vein, a denomination 
given to the pulmonary artery, or that veffel whereby the 
blood is conveyed from the right ventricle of the heart to 
the lungs. 

ARTERIOSUS Canalis is the continuatian of the trunk 
of the pulmonary artery of the fostus into the aorta. See 
Fostus, Peculiarities in the Strudure of: 

ARTERIOTOMY is a furgical operation, fo denami- 
nated from aprnpia, an artery, and rsa, 1 cut, It therefore 
fignifies, the artificial fection, or opening of an artery, for 
the purpofe of evacuating blood. The advantages and difs 
advantages of this operation, as well as the manner of per- 
forming it, are confidered under the head of Busening : 
where the fubje&t of Puuesovromy is likewile difcufied as 
fome length. 
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